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FniMi^  Msguls*. 
VOLTAraE  AS  A  THEOLOOIAN,  MORAIIST, 

and  metaphysician.* 
1- — toltaire'b  thbolooy. 
VoLTAiHK  haa  perhape  earned  a  greater 
amoiint  of  fame  amonKBt  thuee  who 
hftTe  never  read  a  line  of  his  works  than 
aoy  other  author  of  modern  times,  yet 
the  number  of  his  readers  is  probably 
diminishing,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  should  ever  inciease.  His  poetry 
was  never  likely  to  be  plensing  to  for- 
eigners.  His  hbtory  has  been  superseded 
by  later  and  more  elaborate  investiga' 
tions,  though  we  do  not  think  that  either 
the  £^»ai  eur  lea  Mceura  or  the  Siich 
de  Louia  Quatone  have  been  replaced 
by  works  of  equal  merit.  His  oontribu- 
tions  to  physical  philosophy  were  rather 
those  of  a  propagandist  than  those  of 
a  discoverer,  and  though  historically 
important,  were  intrinsically  of  little 
value.  His  personal  connection  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  remarkable  men 
m  every   class   of  life  gives  much  in- 

•(BtBra   Oon^leids  VoUaira.     12  n 
6,7,8.      Paris:    1817. 
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terest  to  his  correspondence,  but  it  re- 
quires great  coUatoial  knowle.lge  of  a 
subject  of  which  very  little  U  known 
even  to  the  majority  of  educated  men— 
the  detailed  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century— to  appreciate  their  value.  It 
he  had  written  nothing  besides  all  this,. 
if  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  an 
historian,  a  poet,  a  reformer  in  physical 
science,  and  the  correspondent  of  a- 
variety  of  remarkable  people,  he  would 
never  have  acquired  the  immense  and 
questionable  reputation  which  surrounds 
his  name.  The  thing  by  which  Voltaire 
la  distinguished  from  other  men,  the 
performance  which  has  marked  bim  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
invested  his  name  with  a  celebrity  al- 
together peculiar  to  itself,  is  no  doubt 
his  bittei-,  enduring,  and  systematic  at- 
tack upon  Christianity.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual enemies  with  whom  Christianity 
had  to  deal  in  its  infancv  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  We  know  of  the  wiitmgs 
of  Celsus  and  Julian  just  as  much  aa 
Ongen  and  Cyril  have  chosen  to  tell  us, 
and  no  more.  The  rest  of  their  works 
have    altogether   perished.      No    msa 
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ever  has  heard,  or  ever  will  hear,  what 
the  Pharisees  and  Pontius  Pihite  had 
to  say  for  themselves.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  over  its  .antagonists  was  only 
too  complete,  for  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  a  controversy  has  reached  its  proj>- 
er  termination,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
to  know  what  was  said  on  both  sides. 
So  long  as  one  side  only  can  be  heard, 
you  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  you 
fully  understand  the  case  at  issue.  Till 
the  days  of  Voltaire  Christianity  had 
never  been  attacked  openly,  avowedly, 
and  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  in 
Western  Europe.  Montaigne,  Bayle, 
and  some  other  writers  of  the  same  kind, 
veiled  their  hostility  to  Christianity  by 
an  assumed  modesty  as  to  the  different 
functions  of  reason  and  faith,  or  by 
seeking,  as  Hobbes  did,  to  rationalize  it. 
The  English  Deists  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  introduced  a 
different  mode  of  attack  of  which  Voltaire 
is  the  great  representative.  Its  specific 
characteristic  is  downright,  uncompro- 
mising, bitter  hostility,  arising  from 
heart^lt  dislike  and  dissent.  Voltaire 
was  no  mere  speculator  or  philosopher. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  a  controver- 
sialist, a  propagandist,  a  man  who  had 
an  immediate  practical  object  in  what 
he  wrote.  A  few  lines  in  Condorcet's 
life  of  him — one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory accounts  of  a  great  man,  by  the 
way,  that  ever  pretended  to  be  a  biog- 
raphy— set  his  feelings  on  this  point  in 
a  sufficiently  striking  light. 

His  zeal  against  a  religion  which  he  re- 

farded  as  the  cause  of  the  fanaticism  which 
as  desolated  Europe  since  its  birth,  of  the 
fiuperstition  which  had  brutalized  it,  and  as 
the  source  of  the  mischief  which  these  ene- 
mies of  human  nature  still  continued  to  do, 
.seemed  to  double  his  activity  and  his  forces. 
*'  I  am  tired,"  he  said  one  day,  "  of  hearing 
it  repeated  that  twelve  men  were  enough  to 
establish  Christianity.  I  want  to  show 
them  that  one  will  be  enough  to  destroy  it" 

That  snch  was  his  object,  and  that  he 
did  in  fact  exhaust  the  resources  of  his 
genius  upon  it  for  many  years,  with 
effects  ot  which  we  are  still  far  from 
having  seen  the  end,  is  sufficiently  no- 
toriouB,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  means  by  which  he 
tried  to  effect  his  object  are  nearly  bo 
well  known.  The  works  of  which  the 
titles  at  least  are  in  every  one's  mouth 


are  far  from  expressing  such  sentiments. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  best 
known  of  his  plays  or  histories.  They 
form  a  separate  class  of  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  are  included  under  the 
two  heads  of  philosophy  and  literature 
which  in  one  of  the  most  manageable 
editions  of  his  works  fill  three  volumes 
containing  respectively  1,602, 1,828,  and 
1,708  octavo  pages,  containing  fifty  lines 
to  the  page,  and  printed  in  small  type. 
Of  course  many  other  matters  besides 
his  attacks  on  Christianity  are  included 
in  this  ample  section  of  his  works. 
Without  professing  to  have  read  the 
whole  of  the  5,000  and  odd  pages  in 
question,  we  will  try  to  give  our  read- 
ers some  account  of  the  general  nature 
of  their  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
moral  doctrines,  and  of  tne  style  and 
temper  in  which  they  are  written. 

The  following  is  a  rough  classification 
of  his  principal  works  on  these  subjects. 
The  largest  oy  far,  and  the  one  of  which 
the  title  is  most  generally  known,  is  the 
Dictionnaire  PhUosophiqne^  which  in 
the  edition  already  referred  to  fills  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  volume  of  1,828 
pages.  In  a  commoner  edition  it  fills 
four  ordinary  octavos.  It  is  a  collection 
of  speculations  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  beginning  with  an  article  on  the 
Alphabet,  and  ending  with  one  on  Zoro- 
aster. Part  of  it  was  left  in  manuscript 
at  the  author's  death.  Other  parts 
were  published  in  bis  lifetime  in  various 
forms.  The  original  title  of  the  most 
important  work  so  published  was  Queff- 
tions  d  des  Amateurs  sur  VJEncyclo- 
p^ie.  Next  in  size  to  this  is  the  book 
called  Examen  important  de  Lord 
JBolinghroke^  which  professes  to  be  an 
absti*act  ^^  of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most 
profound,  the  deepest,  and  the  strongest 
book  yet  written  against  fanaticism." 
The  preface  goes  on  to  s^  that  '^  this 
precis  of  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  are  collected  at  large  in 
the  six  volumes  of  his  posthumous 
works,  was  addressed  by  him  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  to  Lord  Combuiy. 
This  edition  is  much  larger  than  the  first. 
We  have  collated  it  with  the  MS.'*  To 
this  the  editors  of  the  Kehl  edition  of 
Voltaire  append  a  note:— "On  pent 
croire  que  tout  cela  est  suppose,  ainsi 
que  la  date  de  1736.  L'ouvrage  est  de 
1767,  temps  ou  I'on  ne  pouvait  encore 
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d^fendre  la  cnose  de  1'humanit6  contre 
le  fanaticisrae  qu'avec  beaucoup  de  pre- 
caution." This  is  worth  notice,  because 
almost  every  one  of  Voltaire's  religious 
or  anti-religious  works  is  written  under 
some  false  name  or  other.  The  book  is 
a  very  rapid  and  condensed  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity 
as  Voltaire  conceived  of  them.  There 
are  besides  a  smaller  essay  called  Dieu 
€t  les  HommeSy  and  a  Histoire  de  Vfka- 
MMemeni  du  Christianisme.  Some 
notes  on  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible  and  on  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
may  also  be  referred  to  this  division  of 
Voltaire's  works. 

The  rest  of  his  writings  on  religion 
are  to  the  last  degree  fragmentary,  and 
are  all  short,  although  their  aggregate 
bulk  is  enormous.  One  large  division 
of  them  is  composed  of  dialogues  and 
conversations,  which  fill  a  thin  octavo 
volume,  and  discuss  all  manner  of  moral 
and  religious  subjects.  They  are  thirty- 
one  in  number,  two  being  more  elaborate 
than  the  rest.  Of  these,  one  set  is  call- 
ed iM,  By  C,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  English  ;  indeed 
one  of  the  interlocutors  is  English,  and 
many  of  his  opinions  are  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  represent  those  which  Voltaire 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  this  country. 
The  other  is  a  dialogue  between  Euhem- 
erus  and  Callicrates,  two  Syracusan 
philosophers  of  the  age  of  Alexander. 
There  are  besides  a  great  number  of  iso- 
lated tracts,  of  which  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable :  TVaiti  de 
Mitaphyaiquey  addressed  to  the  Marquise 
du  Chatelet,  a  very  short  treatise,  for  it 
fills  only  thirty-four  pages;  Le  Philo- 
Mophelgnorjxnty  which  is  something  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  much  the  same  length, 
though  written  forty  years  afterward ; 
Ilfaut  prendre  im  Partis  aide  Prin  Hpe 
d^ Action,  which  goes  again  over  the 
same  ground ;  a  criticism  on  Pascal ;  a 
tract  called  Ites  Questions  de  Zapata. 
It  would,  however,  be  endless  to  give 
the  names  of  them  all.  Besides  the  writ- 
ings which  treat  avowedly  of  the  great 
moral  and  religious  questions  which  he 
discussed  so  sedulously,  novels  were  a 
wonderful  instrument  of  propagandism 
in  Voltaire's  hands.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  give  the  names  of  some  of  them. 
Every  one  has  read  Candide,  Zadig, 
JOIng^nUy  smdMicronUgaSy  though  some 


of  the  others  are  less  well  known.  The 
curious  Hiatoirede  Jenni  (Johnny)  is  re- 
markable for  giving  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth  time,  a  sum- 
mary of  Voltaire's  conception  of  things 
human  and  divine,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion is  fathered  on  Sherlock,  from  whom 
the  novel  is  said  to  be  translated.  Con- 
dorcet's  Life  of  Voltaire  contains  a  char- 
acteristic remark  on  these  books,  which 
shows,  among  other  things,  how  pro- 
foundly practical  Voltaire's  object  was 
in  all  that  he  wrote,  and  how  keenly  he 
was  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  propagat- 
ing his  views  even  amongst  those  who 
were  far  from  being  able  to  appreciate 
them: 

Few  books  of  philosophy  are  more  useful 
[than  novels];  tney  are  read  by  frivolous 
people,  who  are  alarmed  or  repelled  by  the 
bare  name  of  a  philosopher,  and  whom  never- 
theless it  is  important  to  snatch  from  preju- 
dices, and  to  set  against  the  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  their  defence.  The  hu- 
man race  would  be  condemned  to  eternal 
errors  if,  in  order  to  set  it  free  from  prejudice, 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  study  and  meditate 
the  proofs  of  truth.  Happily  natural  just- 
ness of  spirit  is  sufficient  for  simple  truths, 
which  are  also  the  most  necessary.  It  is 
enough,  then,  to  find  a  means  of  fiixing  the 
attention  of  idle  people,  and  especially  of 
engraving  these  truths  in  their  memory.  This 
is  the  great  use  of  philosophical  romances. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed 
criticism  of  these  works  would  be  not 
only  an  endless  bnt  a  useleas  task. 
They  repeat  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again, with  so  much  persistensy,  and 
such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  phrase 
and  illustration,  that  the  pith  of  their 
common  teaching  on  most  points  of 
importance  may  be  extracted  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble  from  any  one  of 
them.  For  instance,  Voltaire's  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is  set  out  in  the 
following  amongst  other  places  in  his 
works: — 1.  Traitk  de  Metapkysiquey  ch. 
V.  2.  De  VAmeypar  Sorantes,  Midecin 
de  Trqjan,  3.  Lettres  de  Mefntnius  d 
Cichron,  Xin.-XV.  4.  II  faxit  pren- 
dre un  Partiy  X.-XII.  5.  Litcritiies  et 
Posidofiii^Sy  Dialogue  II,  6.  Cusu  et 
Kmty  Dial,  III,  7.  Sopkronirmis  et 
Adelos,  8.  IJA,  B,  (7,  2d  Dialogno. 
9.  Dictionnaire  Philosophiqvey  art. 
"Ame,"and  many  others.  10.  Ze«  Ore- 
illes  du  Comte  Chesterfield^  etc,  etc.  In 
each  of  these,  and  in  many  other  parts 
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of  his  works,  the  same  theory  is  pre- 
sented in  various  forms,  hut  always  to 
the  sarae  effect,  and  often  with  the  same 
illustrations.  This  tendency  to  repeat 
himself  was  no  douht  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  practical  character  of  his 
undertaking.  As  the  apostle  of  a  new 
faith,  he  was  mindful  of  some  at  least  of 
the  apostolic  maxims.  He  was  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  ICe  taught 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  His 
teaching,  however,  is  in  substance  com- 
pact, and  if  his  religious  creed,  positive 
and  negative,  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of  propositions,  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  some  such  form  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  is  morally  certain,  if  it  is  not  actu- 
ally demonstrated,  that  there  is  a  God. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  God,  but  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  his  being  just  and  be- 
nevolent preponderates  so  much  as  to 
render  probable  any  hypothesis  which 
would  justify  a  belief  in  it. 

The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  such  a  hypothesis, 
which  is  one  evidence  in  favor  of  its 
truth.  Moreover  it  may  be  said  to  be 
physically  possible,  suggested  by  facts, 
highly  impoitant  if  true,  and  at  all 
events  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  thus 
prudent  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  truth. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  positive 
side  of  Voltaire's  creed.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  works  fairly  and  can- 
didly will  be  able  to  doubt  that  it  was 
honestly  formed  and  sincerely  held.  The 
negative  side  of  his  creed  relates  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  may  without 
injustice  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
he  held  that  the  gospel  history  was  a 
contemptible  imposture  and  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end ;  that  tlie  four 
gospels  as  we  have  them  were  forgeries 
written  long  after  the  events  which  they 
pxofess  to  relate,  by  persons  who  knew 
v^ry  little  about  those  events  ;  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  col- 
lection of  fables ;  that  the  Jews  were 
amongst  the  most  hateful  and  contemp- 
tible of  the  human  race  ;  that  the  Bible 
waa  full  of  immoral  precepts  a^d  of  bad 
exainples ;  that  the  establishment  of 
Chjristiauity  was  procured  by  fraud  and 


violence,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
grievous  injury  to  the  human  race ;  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  endless  bloodshed 
and  violence  about  trifles,  and  of  a 
chronic  distortion  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments ;— in  a  word,  that  it  was  an  enemy 
to  human  happiness  and  virtue,  and  that 
until  it  was  Anally  rejected  and  replaced 
by  Deism,  men  would  never  be  happy 
or  good. 

We  cannot  of  course  examine  one  by 
one  the  diflerent  items,  positive  and 
negative,  of  this  system,  but  we  will  try 
to  show  concisely  what  was  their  place 
in  Voltaire's  mind.  As  to  the  positive 
side  of  his  creed,  his  belief  in  God,  at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  rested 
entirely  on  the  argument  from  design, 
which  he  regarded  as  equivalent  in 
force  to  a  demonstration.  At  as  ear- 
lier period  he  seems  to  have  attached 
weight  to  Clarke's  quasigeometrical  ar- 
gument upon  the  subject,  but  he  after- 
ward changed  his  mind  about  it  (com- 
pare Traite  de  Mkaphysique^  ch.  ii. 
with  JLe  PhUo8ophe  Ignorant^  ch.  xiii. 
and  following).  The  following  passage 
gives  in  a  very  few  words  the  latest  form 
of  his  opinion:  "  J'admets  cette  intelli- 
gence supreme  sans  craindre  que  jamais 
on  puisse  me  faire  changer  d'opinion. 
Rien  n'^branle  en  moi  cet  axiome. 
tout  Guvrage  d^montre  un  ouvrier." 
He  expressed  this  belief  in  endless  forms, 
ranging  from  the  most  solemn  to  the  most 
farcical,  and  he  proved  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  held  it,  by  stating  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  broadest  manner,  every 
objection  to  it  to  which  he  could  bethink 
himself;  but  nevertheless  he  appears 
never  to  have  abandoned  it,  or  to  have 
failed  to  connect  it  with  the  other  doc- 
trines to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
positive  side  of  his  religion,  which  is  re- 
stated perhaps  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions,  is  well  and  shortly  summed  up 
in  a  tract  purporting  to  be  a  homily  on 
atheism,  and  professedly  preached  to  a 
private  society  of  friends  in  London  in 
1763.  The  following  extracts  convey  the 
pith  of  it : 

''  Let  us  set  bounds  to  our  insatiable  and 
useless  curiosity;  let  us  attach  ourselves  to 
our  true  interest.  Is  the  supreme  artisan 
who  has  made  the  world  and  ourselves  our 
master?  Is  he  benevolent?  Do  we  owe 
liim  gratitude  ?  " 

After  answering  the  first  question  in  the 
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affirmative  he  goes  od  to  the  question  of 
evil : 

"  Evil  deluges  the  world.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  it  according  to  our  weak  reason- 
ings?" 

After  discussing  and  rejecting  the  alter- 
natives of  atheism,  manicheism,  devil 
worship,  and  optimism,  he  deals  thus 
with  the  theory  of  a  future  life : 

"  What  side  then  remains  for  us  to  take  ? 
Mast  we  not  t4ike  that  which  was  embraced 
in  India,  Chaldaea,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity,  that  of  believ- 
ing that  Grod  will  make  us  pass  from  this 
unhappy.  Ufe  to  a  better  which  will  be  the 
development  of  our  nature  ?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  gone  through  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  existences  already.  We  ex- 
isted before  a  new  disposition  of  organs 
formed  us  in  the  womb,  our  being  was  for 
nine  months  very  different  from  what  it 
was  before — ^infancy  differs  from  the  condi- 
tion of  an  embryo,  mature  age  has  nothing 
in  common  with  infancy — death  may  intro- 
duce us  to  a  different  form  of  existence. 
That  is  only  a  hope,  cry  the  poor  wretches 
who  feel  and  reason;  you  send  us  back  to 
Pandora's  box ;  evil  is  real,  and  hope  may 
be  an  illusion ;  misfortune  and  crime  besiege 
the  life  which  we  have,  and  you  speak  to  us 
of  a  life  which  we  have  not,  which  perhaps 
we  shall  not  have,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
idea." 

To  this  he  answers : 

"  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  which  thinks 
In  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  know  wheth- 
er this  unknown  being  will  not  survive 
our  body.  It  is  physically  possible  that 
there  may  be  in  us  an  indestructible  monad, 
a  hidden  flame,  a  particle  of  divine  Are 
which  exists  eternally  under  a  variety  of 
forms.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  demon- 
strated, but  without  wishing  to  deceive 
mankind  one  may  say  that  we  have  as 
many  reasons    to   believe  as  to   deny  the 

immortality  of  the  thinking  being. 

This  ancient  and  general  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  can  justify  Providence. 
We  must  recognize  a  God  who  rewards  and 
punishes,  or  recognize  none  at  all.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  can  be  a  middle  way. 
Either  there  is  no  God,  or  God  is  just.  We 
have  an  idea  of  justice — ^we,  whose  intelli- 
gence is  so  limited.  N'ow  can  this  justice 
be  wanting  to  the  supreme  intelligence? 
We  feel  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  God  is 
ignorant,  weak,  or  false.  Shall  we  dare  to 
say  that  he  is  cruel  ?  It  would  be  better  to 
keep  to  fatal  necessity,  it  would  be  better 
to  admit  an  inevitable  destiny,  than  to  be- 
lieve in  a  God  who  had  created  a  single 
creature  to  make  it  wretched. 


"  I  am  told  that  God's  justice  is  not  ours. 
I  should  as  soon  say  that  the  equality  oi 
twice  two  and  four  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
God  and  to  me.    What  is  true  is  in  my 

eyes  as  it  is  in  his There  are  not 

two  ways  of  being  true.  The  only  differ- 
ence probably  is  that  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence comprehends  all  truths  at  once,  whilst 
we  drag  ourselves  slowly  toward  a  few.  11 
there  are  not  two  sorta  of  truth  in  the  same 
proposition,  how  can  there  be  two  sorts  of 
justice  in  the  same  action  ?  We  can  com- 
prehend the  justice  of  God  only  by  our  own 
idea  of  justice.  It  is  as  thmking  beings 
that  we  know  justice  and  injustice.  God, 
who    thinks    infinitely,  must    be    infinitely 

just This  doctrine  seems  to  be  a 

cry  of  nature  to  which  all  the  ancient  na- 
tions listened.  There  are  amongst  all  na- 
tions who  use  their  reason  universal  opinions 
which  seem  to  be  imprinted  by  the  master 
of  our  hearts.  Such  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  of  his  merciful  jus- 
tice, such  are  the  first  principles  of  morality 
common  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
the  Romans,  which  have  never  varied  though 
our  globe  has  been  upset  a  thousand  times." 

In  order  to  bring  this  remarkable  quota- 
tion within  limits,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  omit  a  good  many  side  hits  at  the 
Jews  for  not  having  amongst  them  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  \vhich  interfere 
with  the  main  argument ;  but  the  quota- 
tion itself  gives  in  a  short  compass  what 
every  page  of  Voltaire's  works  shows  to 
have  been  his  sincere  belief. 

It  is  difiScuIt,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
give  any  equally  emphatic  specimen  of 
the  negative  side  of  Voltaire's  specula- 
tions, but  the  following  passage  sums 
up  his  theory  of  Christianity  shoi-tly, 
and  in  a  manner  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  is  perhaps  not 
needlessly  oflfensive.  It  occurs  in  a  dia- 
logue called  Xe  Diner  du  Comte  Bou- 
lahwiUiera : 

"  The  most  probable  inference,  from  the 
chaos  of  histories  of  Jesus  written  against 
him  by  the  Jews,  and  in  his  favor  by  the 
Christians,  is  that  he  was  a  well-meaning 
Jew  who  wished  to  get  influence  with  the 
people  like  the  founders  of  the  Bechabites, 
the  Essenes,  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees, 
the  Judaites,  the  Herodians,  the  Joannists, 
the  Therapeutee,  and  so  many  other  single 
seers  set  up  in  Syria,  which  was  the  country 
of  fanaticism.  It  is  probable  that,  like  au 
those  who  chose  to  be  the  heads  of  sects,  he 
got  some  women  on  hia  side,  that  several 
indiscreet  discourses  against  the  magis- 
trates escaped  him,  and  that  he  was  cruelly 
put  to  death.  Whether  he  was  condemned 
m  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  the 
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of  his  works,  the  same  theory  is  pre- 
sented in  various  forms,  bat  always  to 
the  same  effect,  and  oflen  with  the  same 
illustrations.  This  tendency  to  repeat 
himself  was  no  doubt  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  practical  character  of  his 
undertaking.  As  the  apostle  of  a  new 
faith,  he  was  mindful  of  some  at  least  of 
the  apostolic  maxims.  He  was  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  ICe  taught 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  His 
teaching,  however,  is  in  substance  com- 
pact, and  if  his  religious  creed,  positive 
and  negative,  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of  propositions,  it  wonld  have  to  be 
thrown  into  some  such  form  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  is  morally  certain,  if  it  is  not  actu- 
ally demonstrated,  that  there  is  a  God. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  God,  but  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  his  being  just  and  be- 
nevolent preponderates  so  much  as  to 
render  probable  any  hypothesis  which 
would  justify  a  belief  in  it. 

The  oelief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  such  a  hypothesis, 
which  is  one  evidence  in  favor  of  its 
tmth.  Moreover  it  may  be  said  to  be 
physically  possible,  suggested  by  facts, 
highly  impoitant  if  true,  and  at  all 
events  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  thus 
prudent  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Its  truth. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  positive 
side  of  Voltaire's  creed.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  works  fairly  and  can- 
didly will  be  able  to  doubt  that  it  was 
honestly  formed  and  sincerely  held.  The 
negative  side  of  his  creed  relates  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  may  without 
injustice  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
he  held  that  the  gospel  history  was  a 
contemptible  imposture  and  falsehood 
from  beginning  to  end ;  that  the  four 
gospels  as  we  have  them  were  forgeries 
written  long  after  the  events  which  they 
profess  to  relate,  by  persons  who  knew 
vi»ry  little  about  those  events ;  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  col- 
lection of  fables ;  that  the  Jews  were 
amongst  the  most  hateful  and  contemp- 
tible of  the  human  race ;  that  the  Bible 
waa  full  of  immoral  precepts  and  of  bad 
exapiplee ;  that  the  establishment  of 
Cliristianity  was  procured  by  frand  .and 


violence,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
grievous  injury  to  the  human  race  ;  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  endless  bloodshed 
and  violence  about  trifles,  and  of  a 
chronic  distortion  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments ;-— in  a  word,  that  it  was  an  enemy 
to  human  happiness  and  virtue,  and  that 
until  it  was  finally  rejected  and  replaced 
by  Deism,  men  would  never  be  happy 
or  good. 

We  cannot  of  course  examine  one  by 
one  the  diflerent  items,  positive  and 
negative,  of  this  system,  but  we  will  try 
to  show  concisely  what  was  their  place 
in  Voltaire's  mind.  As  to  the  positive 
side  of  his  creed,  his  belief  in  God,  at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  rested 
entirely  on  the  argument  from  design, 
which  he  regarded  as  equivalent  in 
force  to  a  demonstration.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  he  seems  to  have  attached 
weight  to  Clarke's  qnasigeometrical  ar- 
gument upon  the  subject,  but  he  after- 
ward changed  his  mind  about  it  (com- 
pare Traite  de  MHaphysique^  en.  ii. 
with  X^  PhUosophe  IgnorarU^  ch.  xiii. 
and  following).  The  following  passage 
gives  in  a  very  few  words  the  latest  form 
of  his  opinion :  "  J'admets  cette  intelli- 
gence supreme  sans  craindre  que  jamais 
on  puisse  me  faire  changer  d'opinion. 
Rien  n'^branle  en  moi  cet  axiome. 
tout  Guvrage  d6montre  un  ouvrier.'* 
He  expressed  this  belief  in  endless  forms, 
ranging  from  the  most  solemn  to  the  most 
farcical,  and  he  proved  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  held  it,  by  stating  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  broadest  manner,  every 
objection  to  it  to  which  he  could  bethink 
himself;  but  nevertheless  he  appears 
never  to  have  abandoned  it,  or  to  have 
failed  to  connect  it  with  the  other  doc- 
trines to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
positive  side  of  his  religion,  which  is  re- 
stated perhaps  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions,  is  well  and  shortly  summed  up 
in  a  tract  purporting  to  be  a  homily  on 
atheism,  and  professedly  preached  to  a 
private  society  of  friends  in  London  in 
1763.  The  following  extracts  convey  the 
pith  of  it : 

"  Let  us  set  bounds  to  our  insatiable  and 
useless  curiosity;  let  us  attach  ourselves  to 
our  true  interest.  Is  the  supreme  artisan 
who  has  made  the  world  and  ourselves  our 
master?  Is  he  benevolent?  Do  we  owe 
liim  gratitude  ?  " 

After  answering  the  first  question  in  the 
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affirmative  he  goes  on  to  the  question  of 
evil: 

"  Evil  deluges  the  world.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  it  according  to  our  weak  reason- 
ings?" 

After  discussing  and  rejecting  the  alter- 
natives of  atheism,  manicheism,  devil 
worship,  and  optimism,  he  deals  thus 
with  the  theory  of  a  future  life  : 

*'  What  side  then  remains  for  us  to  take  ? 
Mast  we  not  take  that  which  was  embraced 
in  India,  Chaldsea,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity,  that  of  believ- 
ing that  God  will  make  us  pass  from  this 
unhappy  life  to  a  better  which  will  be  the 
development  of  our  nature?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  gone  through  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  existences  already.  We  ex- 
isted before  a  new  disposition  of  organs 
formed  us  in  the  womb,  our  being  was  for 
nine  months  ve>y  different  from  what  it 
was  before — ^infancy  differs  from  the  condi- 
tion of  an  embryo,  mature  age  has  nothing 
in  common  with  infancy— death  may  intro- 
duce us  to  a  different  form  of  existence. 
That  is  only  a  hope,  cry  the  poor  wretches 
who  feel  and  reason;  you  send  us  back  to 
Pandora's  box ;  evil  is  real,  and  hope  may 
be  an  illusion ;  misfortune  and  crime  besiege 
the  life  which  we  have,  and  you  speak  to  us 
of  a  life  which  we  have  not,  which  perhaps 
we  shaU  not  have,  and  of  which  we  have  no 
idea." 

To  this  he  answers : 

"  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  which  thinks 
In  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  know  wheth- 
er this  unknown  being  will  not  survive 
our  body.  It  is  physically  possible  that 
there  may  be  in  us  an  indestructible  monad, 
s  hidden  flame,  a  particle  of  divine  fire 
which  exists  eternafiy  under  a  variety  of 
forms.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  demon- 
strated, but  without  wishing  to  deceive 
Tnankind  one  may  say  that  we  have  as 
many   reasons    to   believe  as  to   deny  the 

immortality  of  the  thinking  being. 

This  ancient  aod  general  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  can  justify  Providence. 
We  must  recognize  a  God  who  rewards  and 
punishes,  or  reco^rnize  none  at  all.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  can  be  a  middle  way. 
Either  there  is  no  God,  or  Qod  is  just.  We 
have  an  idea  of  justice — ^we,  whose  intelli- 
gence is  so  limited.  Kow  can  this  justice 
be  wanting  to  the  supreme  intelligence? 
We  feel  how  absurd  it  is  to  say  that  God  is 
ignorant,  weak,  or  false.  Shall  we  dare  to 
my  that  he  is  cruel  ?  It  would  be  better  to 
keep  to  fatal  necessity,  it  would  be  better 
to  admit  an  inevitable  destiny,  than  to  be- 
lieve in  a  God  who  had  created  a  single 
creatnre  to  make  it  wretched. 


"  I  am  told  that  God's  justice  is  not  ours. 
I  should  as  soon  say  that  the  equality  oi 
twice  two  and  four  is  not  the  same  thing  to 
Ghod  and  to  me.    What  is  true  is  in  my 

eyes  as  it  is  in  his There  are  not 

two  ways  of  being  true.  The  only  differ- 
ence probably  is  that  the  supreme  intelli- 
gence comprehends  all  truths  at  once,  whilst 
we  drag  ourselves  slowly  toward  a  few.  li 
there  are  not  two  sorta  of  truth  in  the  same 
proposition,  how  can  there  be  two  sorts  of 
justice  in  the  same  action?  We  can  com- 
prehend the  justice  of  God  only  by  our  own 
idea  of  justice.  It  is  as  thmking  beings 
that  we  know  justice  and  injustice.  God, 
who    thinks    infinitely,  must   be    infinitely 

just This  doctrine  seems  to  be  a 

cry  of  nature  to  which  all  the  ancient  na- 
tions listened.  There  are  amongst  all  na- 
tions who  use  their  reason  universal  opinions 
which  seem  to  be  imprinted  by  the  master 
of  our  hearts.  Such  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  and  of  his  merciful  jus- 
tice, such  are  the  first  principles  of  morality 
common  to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
the  Romans,  which  have  never  varied  though 
our  globe  has  been  upset  a  thousand  times." 

In  order  to  bring  this  remarkable  quota- 
tion within  limits,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  omit  a  good  many  side  hits  at  the 
Jews  for  not  having  amongst  them  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  interfere 
with  the  main  argument ;  but  the  quota- 
tion itself  gives  in  a  short  compass  what 
every  page  of  Voltaire's  works  shows  to 
have  been  his  sincere  belief. 

It  is  difiScult,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
give  any  equally  emphatic  specimen  of 
the  negative  side  of  Voltaire's  specula- 
tions, but  the  following  passage  sums 
up  his  theory  of  Christianity  shortly, 
and  in  a  manner  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  is  perhaps  not 
needlessly  offensive.  It  occurs  in  a  dia- 
logue called  Xe  Diner  du  Oomte  Sou- 
lainviUiers : 

"  The  most  probable  inference,  from  the 
chaos  of  histories  of  Jesus  written  against 
him  by  the  Jews,  and  in  his  favor  by  the 
Christians,  is  that  he  was  a  well-meaning 
Jew  who  wished  to  get  influence  with  the 
people  like  the  founders  of  the  Rechabites, 
the  Essenes,  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees, 
the  Judaites,  the  Herodians,  the  Joannists, 
the  Therapeutae,  and  so  many  other  single 
sects  set  up  in  Syria,  which  was  the  country 
of  fanaticism.  It  is  probable  that,  like  au 
those  who  chose  to  be  the  heads  of  sects,  he 
got  some  women  on  his  side,  that  several 
indiscreet  discourses  against  the  magis- 
trates escaped  him,  and  that  he  was  cruelly 
put  to  death.  Whether  he  was  condemned 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great^  as  the 
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Talmudists  say,  or  under  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  as  Bome  of  the  gospels  say,  is  ot 
very  little  importance.  It  is  certain  that 
his  disciples  were  very  obscure  till  they 
had  met  some  platonists  in  Alexandria 
who  supported  the  dreams  of  the  Galilae- 
ans  by  ibe  dreams  of  Plato.  The  common 
people  of  those  days  were  mad  about  de- 
mons, evil  spirits,  obsessions,  possessions, 
and  magic,  hke  savages  at  the  present  day. 
Nearly  all  illnesses  were  possessions  of  bad 
spirits.  The  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
had  thought  of  casting  out  devils  with  the 
root  barath  put  under  the  nose  of  the  sick, 
and  by  certain  words  attributed  to  Solomon. 
Tobit  drove  away  devils  by  the  smell  of  a 
broiled  fish.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
miracles  of  which  the  Galilseans  boasted. 

''The  Ghentiles  were  fanatical  enough  to 
agree  that  the  Galilseans  could  work  these 
fine  miracles,  for  they  thought  they  could 
do  so  themselves.  They  beUeved  in  magic, 
like  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  If  a  certain 
number  of  ncn  people  recovered  by  natural 
causes,  they  were  sure  to  declare  that  they 
had  been  cured  of  the  headache  by  enchant- 
ments They  said  to  the  Christians,  You  have 
fine  secrets  and  so  have  we:  you  cure  by  words, 
BO  do  we ;  you  have  no  advantage  over  us. 

"  But  when  the  Galilaeans,  having  formed 
a  numerous  populace,  began  to  preach 
against  the  religion  of  the  state:  when, 
after  having  demanded  toleration,  tney  ven- 
tured to  be  intolerant;  when  they  wished 
to  raise  their  new  fanaticism  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fanaticism,  then  the  priests  and 
the  Roman  magistrates  were  horrified  at 
them;  then  they  suppressed  their  audacity. 
What  did  the  Galilseans  do  ?  They  forged, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  works  in  their 
favor ;  » from  being  dupes  they  became 
cheats,  they  became  forgers,  they  defended 
themselves  by  the  most  unworthy  frauds, 
not  being  able  to  employ  other  arms,  until 
the  time  when  Constantine,  who  was  made 
emperor  by  their  money,  set  their  religion 
on  the  throne.  Then  the  wretches  became 
sanguinary.  I  venture  to  say  that,  from  the 
Council  of  Nice  to  the  sedition  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  not  a  single  year  has  passed  in  which 
Christianity  has  not  shed  blood." 

This  extract,  8hoi*t  as  it  is,  contains 
the  pith  of  Voltaire's  theory  of  the  his- 
tory of  Cliristiaiiity.  As  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  dialogue,  "  L'en- 
thousiasme  commence,  la  fourberie 
acheve.  H  en  est  de  la  religion  comme 
du  jeu.  On  commence  par  6tre  dupe, 
on  finit  par  6tre  fripon."  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  general  trenchant 
theory  is  unsostained  by  argument.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Voltaire's  writings  most 


of  the  destructive  arguments  of  the 
modern  antagonists  of  Christianity.  The 
works  both  of  Strauss  and  Ren  an  assume 
to  a  considerable  extent  that  Voltaire 
and  other  writers  on  the  same  side  in 
the  eighteenth  century  got  the  best  of 
the  controversy  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged to  the  extent,  at  all  events,  of  dis- 
proving the  truth  of  the  gospel  history. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  his  arguments 
at  length.  They  were  the  standard  ar- 
guments which  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  raised  against  the  Bible, 
and  which  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  encountered  by  much  the  same 
replies.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  religious  controversy  than  the  fact 
that  arguments  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  appear  to 
produce  a  totally  different  effect,  and  to 
have  a  totally  different  degree  of  per- 
suasive power  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  There  is,  however,  undoubt- 
edly a  progress  of  opinion  by  which  an 
estimate  of  the  result  of  controversies 
comes  gradually  to  be  formed  amongst 
competent  judges;  and  after  reading 
volume  after  volume  of  objection  and 
reply,  all  directed  to  the  same  points,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  indulge  a  hope,  which 
experience  warrants  rather  better  than 
it  may  seem  to  do  at  first  sight,  that  at 
last  some  definite  result  may  be  reached, 
some  permanent  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  real  value  of  ooomion  ar 
guments  for  and  against  the  topics  on 
whii^h  men  dispute  so  fiercely,  ^e  this 
how  it  may,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
say  anything  on  the  merits  of  this  mo- 
jnentous  controversy,  though  we  may 
observe  in  passing  that,  wherever  the 
truth  may  lie,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
real  importance  of  Voltaire's  objections 
to  Christianity,  no  one  in  these  days  can 
accept  as  true  his  account  of  its  origin 
and  establishment.  Nothing  but  pas- 
sionate personal  hatred  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  regard  such  an  explanation 
as  the  one  quoted  above  as  anything 
approaching  to  a  competent  explanation 
of  the  facts.  That  Christianity  produced 
an  immense  moral  change  in  the  world, 
that  this  change  was  in  the  main  at  least 
nn  unspeakable  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  not  only  of  the 
morals,  and  generally  speaking  of  the 
dogmatic  system  of  Christianity,  but  also 
of  its  ecclesiastical  institutions,  are  prop- 
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ontions  which  no  one  in  these  days 
would  deny,  and  least  of  all  those  who 
agree  most  heartily  in  Voltaire's  nega- 
Uye  results. 


n. — ^VOLTAIBE  S  STYLE. 

In  suhstance,YoItaire's  charges  against 
Christianity  are  indentical  with  those 
which  have  been  preferred  by  many 
other  writers,  but  the  style  of  the  attack 
was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  hns  had 
more  to  do  with  the  reputation  of  the 
attack  itself,  and  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  it,  than  any  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.  Its  most 
Btriking  peculiarity,  and  that  which 
immediately  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  has  even  the  slightest 
and  most  transient  acquaintance  with 
Voltaire,  is  its  audacious  wit.  The 
**  scofb  "  of  Voltaire  have  passed  into  a 
Bort  of  proverb.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  how  far  he  really  deserved  the  in- 
famy with  which  he  has  usually  been 
almost  overwhelmed  on  this  subject, 
without  going  at  length  into  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  impossible  to  criticise  him  fairly  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  altogether  wrong 
in  the  general  views  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  advocate.  It  is,  indeed,  oflen 
said,  that  even  if  he  was  right,  either  on 
the  whole,  or  at  all  events  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
grave  offence  against  common  decency, 
and  the  ordinary  and  most  sacred  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  to  discuss  such  sub- 
jects in  such  a  tone.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  upon  this.  In  the  first 
place,  if  he  was  right  at  all,  he  was  right 
not  merely  in  renouncing  but  in  hating 
Christianity,  and  in  seeking  by  the  most 
effectual  practical  means  to  destroy  its 
influence.  This  was  the  gist  of  his  anti- 
Ohristian  writings,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  a  doctrine  is  false,  per- 
nicious, and  ridiculous  in  itself,  no  mode 
of  attack  can  be  so  powerful  as  that  of 
showing  it  in  its  true  colors.  Ridicule 
is  not  an  unfailing  test  of  truth,  but 
many  things  are  ridiculous,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  false,  but  ab^ 
surdly  false.  In  so  far,  then,  as  Vol-' 
taire's  ridicule  embodied  and  pointed 


his  arguments,  in  so  far  as  it  was  substan- 
tially no  more  than  a  way  of  contending 
that  the  doctrines  which  he  attacked 
were  incoherent,  incredible,  and  absurd, 
the  charge  which  ought  to  be  brought 
against  him  is  that  of  mistaking  the 
object  of  his  attack,  not  that  of  attack- 
ing in  a  wrong  way.  In  other  words, 
he  is  to  blame,  n<^  for  ridiculing  what 
he  did  not  believe,  but  for  not  believing 
what  he  ought  to  have  believed.  As  an 
instance  in  which  the  ridicule  embodies 
a  powerful  argument  we  may  take  a 
short  extract,  made  as  inoffensive  as  is 
consistent  with  showing  what  we  mean, 
from  a  strange  farce  called  Saul  and 
Davidy  which  is  printed  amongst  Vol- 
taire's works,  and  to  which  he  alludes 
several  tiihes  in  his  correspondence.  In 
two  cases  he  repudiates  it  with  indigna- 
tion, though  in  each  case  he  grounds  his 
repudiation  on  his  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  being  regarded  as  the  author, 
but  he  refers  to  it  twice  in  his  letters 
to  Madame  du  Deffant  (October  11, 
1763,  and  August  7,  1769)  with  a  sort 
of  complacency  which  amounts  to  a  half 
admission.  The  death-bed  of  David  is 
thus  described : 

David,  Ma  demi^re  henre  arrive ;  il  faut 
faire  mon  testament  et  pardonner  en  bon 
Juif  k  teas  mes  ennemis.  Salomon,  je  vous 
fais  roi  juif,  sonvenez-vous  d'etre  clement  et 
doux ;  ne  manquez  pas,  d^s  que  j'aurai  les 
yeux  fermds,  d'assassiner  mon  fila  Adoniaa, 
quand  mSme  il  embrasserait  les  comes  de 
TauteL 

Salomon,  Quelle  sagesse!  quelle  bont^ 
d^Ame  I  Mon  pe're,  je  n'y  manquerai  pas  sor 
ma  parole. 

David,  Voyez-vous  ce  Joab  qui  m'a  servi 
dans  mes  guerres,  et  d  qui  je  dois  ma  cou- 
ronne  ?  Je  vous  prie  au  nom  du  Seigneur  de 
le  faire  assassiner  aussi,  car  il  a  mis  du  sang 
dans  mes  souliers. 

Jodb,  Comment,  monstre  I  je  t'^tranglerai 
de  mes  mains ;  va,  va,  je  ferai  bien  casser  ton 
testament,  et  ton  Salomon  verra  quel  homma 
je'suis. 

Salomon,  Est-ce  tout,  mon  cb^r  pdre? 
n'avez-vous  plus  personne  ^  expddier  ? 

David,  J'ai  la  m^moire  mauvaise :  atten- 
dez ;  il  y  a  encore  un  certain  Sem^i  qui  m'a 
dit  autrefois  des  sottises ;  nous  nous  raccom- 
mod4mes ;  je  lui  jurai  par  le  Dieu  vivant  que 
je  lui  pardonnerais ;  il  m'a  tres-bien  servi,  il  est 
de  mon  conseil  prive ;  vous  ^tes  sage,  ne  man- 
quez pa9  de  le  faire  tuer  en  trtutre. 

Satomon,  Yotre,  volenti  sera  ez^ut^ 
mon  cber  pdre. 
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David,  Ya,  tu  seras  le  plus  sage  des  rois, 
^t  lef  Seigneur  te  dounera  mille  feinmes  pour 
recompense,  Je  me  meursl  Que  je  t'em- 
brasse  encore  I  Adieu. 

The  point  about  Adonijah  is  calum- 
nious, lor  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  David  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  murder,  and  the  point 
about  Shimci  is  exaggerated.  More- 
over the  logical  importance  of  proving 
that  David  died  in  the  commission  of 
the  most  hideous  crimes  may  be  contest- 
ed. If,  however,  any  one  wants  to  be 
convinced  of  that  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  performance  of 
Voltaire's  is  calculated  to  impress  it 
upon  him  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  By  simply  repeating  in  mod- 
em language  a  story  to  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  in  its  archaic  dress,  its 
moral  character  is  shown  more  emphat- 
ically than  it  could  be  by  any  quantity 
of  argument.  A  similar  criticism  may 
be  made  on  the  whole  of  Candide,  It 
is  not,  of  course,  an  answer  to  Leibnitz, 
but  it  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  showing 
that,  if  true,  Leibnitz's  theory  is  of  as 
little  practical  importance  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  matter.  You 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  take 
nothing  from  our  perplexities,  by  telling 
us  that  the  world  which  we  see  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Whether  I  am 
to  complam  of  the  world,  or  to  compl.iin 
of  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  limits 
of  possibility  which  prevent  the  world 
from  being  any  better  than  it  actually 
ie,  is  in  reality  a  mere  question  of  words, 
which  may  be  decided  by  the  taste  of 
the  person  who  uses  them. 

Another  observation,  which  will  apply 
to  a  good  deal  of  Voltaire's  wit,  and  will 
more  or  less  excuse  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  is  that  he  was  obviously  one  of  that 
very  small  class  of  men  who  are  honestly 
afraid  of  their  own  sensibility.  He  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  he  really  did 
believe  in  anything  till  he  had  divested 
it  of  every  aitificial  attraction  whatever, 
and  reduced  it  to  the  very  driest,  hard- 
est, and  most  naked  residuum  to  which 
it  was  capable  of  being  reduced.  Most 
men  like  their  beliefs,  especially  upon 
subjects  which  concern  the  strongest  and 
deepest  feelings  of  their  nature,  to  be 
tenderly  used.  They  do  not  like  to 
throw  their  religion,  their  love,  or  their 
enthusiasm,  of  whatever  kind,  into  dry 


and  harsh  forms  of  speech.  They  pre- 
fer that  it  should  be  more  or  less  veiled 
and  invested  with  the  charms  of  mystery. 
This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  a  different  class  of  minds.  There  are 
men  in  whom  the  intellect  is  so  much 
more  vigorously  developed  than  the 
other  parts  of  their  nature,  and  who  nev- 
ertheless feel  what  they  do  feel  so  deep- 
ly, that  they  cannot  trust  their  own 
sincerity  as  to  any  opinion  which  they 
may  hold,  unless  and  until  they  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  reducing  it  to 
the  barest  and  least  attractive  shape,  and 
have  asceitained  that  even  in  that  shape 
it  still  appears  to  them  to  be  true.  Some- 
thing of  this  temper  is  to  be  perceived  in 
several  of  the  great  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Butler,  for  instance,  ap- 
pears to  be  continually  afraid  of  being 
fed  away  by  his  feelings,  and  accordingly 
he  never  or  hardly  ever  gives  full  swmg 
to  them,  or  allows  himself  to  express  his 
views  unreservedlv.  No  one  shows  this 
tendency  in  so  marked  a  form  as  Vol- 
taire. He  carried  it  to  an  extent  which 
has  surrounded  his  name,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  with 
what  approaches  to  infamy. 

Afler  making  whatever  allowances  are 
due  on  these  heads,  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  Voltaire's  writings 
are  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust, even  in  those  who  are  not  easily 
shocked.  His  love  for  laughter,  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  on  whatever  subiectB, 
sometimes  assumes  the  character  oi  a  St. 
Vitus's  dance.  He  jokes  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it.  For  instance,  the  essay  call- 
ed II  faut  prendre  un  Partiy  great  part 
of  which  is  written  in  the  most  serious 
tone,  begins  and  ends  with  buffoonery. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  it : 

Ce  n'est  pas  entre  la  Rus^ie  et  la  Turquie 
qu'il  8*agit  de  prendre  un  parti ;  car  ces  deux 
Etats  feront  la  paix  tot  ou  tard  sans  que  je 
m'en  m6le. .  . .  Je  ne  prendrai  point  parti 
entre  lea  anciens  parlements  de  France  et  les 
nouveaux,  parce  que  dans  peu  d'ann^s  il  n'en 
sera  plus  question,  ni  entre  les  anciens  et  les 
modernes,  parce  que  ce  proces  est  intermi- 
nable; . . .  ni  entre  les  operas  boufibns  fran- 
<^is  et  les  italiens,  parce  que  c'est  une  affaire 
de  fantaisie.  II  ne  s'agit  ici  que  d'une  petite 
bagatelle,  de  savoir  s'il  y  a  un  Dieu ;  et  o'est 
ce  que  je  vais  examiner  tres-s^rieusement 
et  de  trcB-bonne  foi,  car  cela  m'intdresse  et 
Toufi  aussi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  which 
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follows,  and  which  is  not  long,  is  quiet 
and  decent  enough ;  but  at  the  close  of 
it  a  variety  of  different  characters — an 
Atheist,  a  Fagan,  a  Manichee,  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  and  a  Deist — ^are  introduced,  each 
of  whom  delivers  a  more  or  less  burlesque 
oration.  At  last  a  citizen  exhorts  them 
all  to  live  in  peace,  in  a  speech  of  which 
the  following  few  lines  are  a  favorable 
specimen : 

Nous  exhortons  les  primitifs  nomm^s 
quakers  ^  marier  leurs  fils  auz  filles  des  th^ 
i^'tes  nomm^  sociniens,  attendu  que  ces  de- 
moiselles ^tant  presque  toutes  filles  des  pr^- 
tres,  sent  tres-pauvres.  Non-seulement  ce 
sera  une  fort  bonne  action  devant  Dieu  et  de* 
vant  les  hommes,  mais  ces  mariages  produi- 
ront  une  nouvclle  race  qui,  repr&entant  les 
premiers  temps  de  I'^glise  *  chr^tienne,  sera 
tres-utile  au  genre  humain. 

This  is  singularly  poor  fun,  considered' 
merely  as  &n,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  it  either  embodies  any  argument, 
good  or  bad,  or  that  it  can  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  whatever  a  test  of  truth. 
It  is  mere  impertinence,  and  has  no  other 
tendency  than  one  as  bad  as  Voltaire's 
mofe^t  severe  critics  can  assign  to  it.  His 
writings  are  full  of  this  indecency,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  about 
its  character,  intellectual  and  moral.  In 
8ome  of  his  writings,  however,  his  char- 
acteristic tendency  to  laugh  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  takes  a  far  more  unpleasant 
form  than  that  of  unseasonable  imperti- 
nence. He  is  often,  as  in  the  PticeUe^ 
exceedingly  dirty,  without  any  sort  ot 
excuse.  At  times  he  falls  even  a  step 
lower.  A  certain  number  of  his  specu- 
lations may  be  charged  with  that  s])eci- 
ally  revolting  form  of  indecency  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  the  author's  object  to 
disgust  his  readers  by  throwing  in  their 
faces  every  fact  which  common  decency 
leads  men  to  keep  in  the  background. 
Though  he  is  not  so  foul  as  Swift,  there 
is  still  much  in  Voltaire  which  recalls 
Swift's  ferocious  obscenity.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  this 
tendency;  but  we  may  observe  that, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  Voltaire  dwells  on 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  moment 
when  it  can  first  be  sai«i  to  exist,  in  a 
manner  uhich  is  positively  loathsome, 
especially  when  it  pleases  him  to  set  it 
off  with  a  grin,  as  it  often  does.  If, 
however,  it  is  permitted  to  give  an  opin- 


ion on  the  style  of  Voltaire's  polemics 
as  a  whole,,  and  apart  from  their  inex- 
cusable faults  and  blemishes,  we  should 
be  inclined  tcf  think  that  there  is  in  the 
present  day  more  risk  of  underrating 
than  of  overrating  his  powers  of  thought. 
He  has  been  so  long  held  up  to  execra- 
tion as  a  scoffer  and  a  blasphemer  that 
people  are  a  little  apt  to  forget  how  very 
large  a  portion  of  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  universally  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously were  in  his  time  startling  novel- 
ties, advanced  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
vehement  opposition.  Since  Voltaire's 
time,  and  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  the  most  prominent  part,  the  po- 
sition of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
greatly  changed.  The  Christianity  which 
we  know  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
occupies  a  very  different  position  in 
human  affairs,  from  the  Christianity 
which  he  attacked.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  Christianity  as  a  religion^ 
a  system  of  belief  and  a  form  of  worship 
adopted  freely  by  those  who  like  it  be- 
cause they  like  it,  and  as  far  as  they  like 
it.  The  object  of  his  hatred  was  a  form 
of  government  punishing  all  who  op- 
posed it,  forbidding  the  expression  of 
any  opinions  hostile  to  itself^  and  assert- 
ing the  right  to  rule  over  and  control  all 
collateral  exertions  of  the  intellect.  The 
practical  difference  between  the  two 
things  is  enormous ;  but  the  more  mod- 
ern conception  is  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  change  which  has  occurred 
since  Voltaire's  time,  and  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  bringing  it  about.  The  established 
official  theory  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  was,  in  Vol- 
taire's day,  that  theology  was  the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences,  and  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  social  system  on  which  all 
legitimate  power  was  founded,  and  by 
which  all  human  knowledge  and  specu- 
lation was  to  be  measured  and  controlled. 
It  was  against  this  claim  that  Voltaire 
so  energetically  rebelled,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  in  good  faith  that  he 
made  good  his  case,  and  that  though  he 
certainly  did  not  succeed  in  exploding 
Christianity  as  an  opinion,  or  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  account  of  it  from  a  phi- 
losophical or  historical  point  of  view,  he 
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did  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  the  position 
of  a  congeries  of  analogous  systems  of 
opinions,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be 
held  within  the  circle  oriay  life,  but 
none  of  which  can  claim  to  be  its  foun- 
dation and  sovereign.  The  difference 
between  the  condition  of  tilings  in  which 
human  society  is  regarded  as  consisting 
of  many  states  in  one  church,  and  that 
in  which  it  is  recjarded  as  consisting  of 
many  states  comprising  many  churches, 
b  enormous.  It  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  difference  between  the  mediaeval 
and  the  modem  world,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  sayinsj  that  in  the  one  case 
the  Church,  <ind  m  the  other  the  State, 
are  substantive  and  adjective  respec- 
tively. The  change  from  the  one  con- 
dition to  the  other  was  no  doubt  grad- 
ual and  partial,  but  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  single  man  to  bring  it  about 
in  his  own  time  and  country.  There 
is  now  no  part  of  Europe  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  things  and  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  clergy  is  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  consideration 
of  what  Voltaire  did  in  this  matter  is 
the  best  introduction  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  he  failed  to  do.  He  failed 
altogether  to  destroy  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  belief,  and  indeed  the  exag- 
gerated violence  and  mistaken  mode  of 
attack  which  he  adopted  did  a  good 
deal  toward  causing  that  powerful  re- 
action in  its  favor  which  is  still  in  full 
progress.  The  tacit  verdict  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  a  very  large  section  oi 
those  whom  he  addressed,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  somewhat  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — ^You  have  succeeded  amply 
in  showing  us  that  no  theoloo^ical  system 
is  so  true  that  it  can  properly  be  made 
the  basis  of  lay  government.  You  have 
alfio  succeeded  in  bringing  out,  in  a  form 
which,  if  exaggerated,  is  certainly  for- 
cible and  pointed  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  standing  objections  to  all  theology, 
andthishashadthe  effect  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  all  theologians,  and  of  reducing 
by  many  degrees,  not  the  fervor  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  but  the  distinctness,  the 
force,  and  the  systematic  character  oi 
religious  belief,  especially  amongst  the 
more  cultivated  sections  of  European  so- 
ciety, bub  you  have  by  no  means  disposed 
of  relitifion.  Your  account  of  Chiistian- 
ity  is  altogether  incredible,  besides  being 


obviously  as  one-sided,  as  unfair,  and  in 
many  respects  as  inaccurate  as  any  ac- 
count of  it  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view  can  be.  On  the  whole  the  result 
is  that,  though  you  and  others  like  you 
haye  brought  about  a  change  in  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  of  the  world,  you 
have  left  its  religious  belief  unaltered, 
though  weaker.  The  specific  doctrines 
remain  pretty  much  where  they  were, 
though  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the 
whole  system,  the  existence  of  which  to 
some  extent  has  been  always  admitted 
by  all  thinking  men,  has  been  increased. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
Voltaire's  influence  upon  the  course  of 
theological  thought  since  his  time  is  to 
be  found  in  the-  immense  impulse  which 
the  reaction  against  him  has  given  to 
the  defence  of  Christianity  on  historical 
and  emotional  grounds.  Although  his- 
toiy  was  in  some  respects  Voltaire's  forte, 
and  although  the  JEssay  sur  lea  Mc&ura 
and  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  are  in 
some  respects  the  best  of  his  works, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historical 
side  of  his  polemical  writings  is  their 
weakest  side.  Many  things  may  be  said 
about  Christianity,  but  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  as  a  mere  question  of  history 
he  has  not  spoken  of  it  with  any  toler- 
able recognition  of  the  advantages  which 
it  has  bestowed  on  mankind.  The 
principal,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
only,  fact  upon  which  he  insists  in  rela- 
tion to  its  history  is  the  supposed  fact 
that  is  was  the  cruel  oppressor  of  the 
human  race,  the  persecutor  of  all  who 
dissented  from  it.  This  is  so  false  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  itn 
falsehood.  Christianity  in  his  day  had 
been  the  ruling  moral  power  in  this  part 
of  the  world  for  about  fourteen  hundred 
years,  and  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  the  course  of  that  long  history 
many  crimes  had  been  committed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  religion, noth- 
ing can  be  more  false  than  the  assertion 
which  he  continually  makes  that  hardly 
a  year  had  passed  in  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  which  Christianity  had  not  shed 
blood.  Let  every  one,  for  instance,  look 
at  the  history  of  England  from  the  time 
when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  it  till  our  own  times.  We  have 
had  our  full  share  of  bloodshed,  but  verjr 
little  of  it  had  much  to  do  with  Christi- 
anity.   Nothmg  can  be  more  irrational 
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and  nnphilosophical  than  to  set  down  to 
the  charge  of  religion  every  convulsion 
in  which  religious  questions  were  indi- 
rectly brought  into  prominence.  The 
wars  of  the  roses  caused  more  bloodshed 
than  was  ever  caused  in  this  coimtry  by 
religion.  The  religious  element  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  only  one  element  of  many,  and  the 
atrocious  ferocity  of  which  the  Irish 
were  alternately  the  victims  and  the  per- 
petrators had  more  to  do  with  the  antag- 
onism between  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
race  than  with  the  controversy  between 
rival  creeds.  It  is,  moreover,  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  competent  observer 
that  to  treat  religious  controversies  with 
the  contempt  which  Voltaire  on  all  oc- 
casions displayed  for  them  is  merely  to 
display  ignorance  and  shallowness.  Man- 
kind feel  the  deepest  interest  in  religious 
controversy,  because  no  subject  possesses 
greater  or  more  legitimate  interest  for 
them.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  by  mix- 
ing up  philosophy  and  religion  it  often 
happens  that  a  verbal  puzde  is  turned 
into  a  symbol  and  battle-cry.  But  the 
thing  signified  may  be  none  the  less  im- 
portant because  the  symbol  itself  is  a 
barely  intelligible  subtlety. 

To  develop  these  and  several  other 
lines  of  thought  which  have  now  become 
almost  commonplaces  was  the  most  nat- 
ural and  obvious  way  of  answering  Vol- 
taire, and  much  of  the  historical  specu- 
lation of  the  last  century  has  shown  the 
trace:}  of  the  general  desire  to  do  so. 
De  Maistre  was  perhaps  the  first  con- 
spicuous protester  against  his  views,  and 
bj  &r  the  most  successful  parts  of  his 
works  are  those  in  which  he  argues 
against  the  thin,  shallow,  unsympathiz- 
ing  view  of  history  which  was  the  nat- 
ural and  almost  necessary  companion 
of  Voltaire's  theology  and  philosophy. 
Later  efforts  in  the  same  direction  are 
too  well  known  to  require  notice,  for  it 
16  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  historical 
research  in  our  own  century  has  been 
the  continual  effort  to  enter  into  and 
sympathize'with  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  especially  the  religious  thoughts 
and  feelings,  of  past  ages  of  the  world. 
Voltaire's  persistent  determination  to  set 
aside  and  to  trample  upon  the  mystical 
emotional  side  of  religion,  for  this  is  the 
true  object  and  meaning  of  a  great  pro- 


portion of  his  language  on  such  topics, 
has  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  revival  of  that  side  of  Christianity 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  much,  and  are  to 
see  so  much  more.  He  has  been  regard- 
ed as  a  man  morally  and  spiritually  blind, 
because  he  viewed  as  no  better  than 
so  many  delusions  things  which  others 
declared  themselves  to  be  able  to  see. 
Hardly  anything  can  convey  a  stronger 
lesson  of  the  effects  of  heaping  ridicule 
upon  what  is  usually  regarded  as  sacred 
than  the  result  of  Voltaire's  attacks  on 
Christian  mysticism.  The  practical  effect 
of  his  ridicule  has  been  rather  to  dimin- 
ish than  to  increase  the  weight  of  his 
arguments,  except  with  those  who  were 
on  his  side,  apart  from  them.  If  he  had  ^ 
been  calmer  and  graver,  and  if  he  had  ^ 
realized  what,  as  a  fact,  is  the  weight 
and  value  of  religious  feelings,  and  allow- 
ed for  their  existence  whilst  he  denied 
that  they  ought  to  exist,  or  were  found* 
ed  on  a  true  perception  of  facts,  his  in- 
fluence would  have  been  much  greater 
in  the  long  run.  The  late  Mr.  Cecil,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  used  to  say,  in  ref- 
erence partly  to  Voltaire  and  partly  to 
Gibbon,  that  the  last  and  most  terrible 
device  of  Satan,  would  be  the  raising  up 
of  a  really  fair  and  candid  antagonist 
to  Christianity,  who  would  state  without 
ridicule  or  exaggeration  the  real  objec- 
tions to  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  though  it  was  very  oddly  express- 
ed, in  this  curious  remark. 

There  is  one  point  in  Voltaire's  relig- 
ious speculations  which  is  frequently 
overlooked,  but  which  is  not  the  less 
important  on  that  account,  as  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  owned  that  a  great  deal 
of  his  influence  is  due  to  it.  We  refer 
to  the  genuine,  though  rather  querulous, 
tone  of  pietv  which  continually  displays 
itself  in  various  parts  of  his  voluminous 
speculations,  notwithstanding  their  way- 
wardness, levity,  and  occasional  buffoon- 
ery. To  be  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God  is  no  doubt  a  great  thing,  but  some 
degree  of  faith  in  the  existence  and  in 
the  goodness  of  God  is  shown  by  feel- 
ing aggrieved  and  injured,  as  well  as 
merelv  pained,  at  the  misfortunes  of  life. 
Voltaire  did,  at  all  events,  believe  in  his 
Maker  enough  to  feel  morally  shocked 
by  the  miseries  of  mankind.  There  is  i 
something  for  instance,  in  his  famous 
poem  on  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  very 
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like  those  parts  of  the  Psalms  whioh 
protest  against  the  miseries  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
There  is  true  piety  in  the  following 
noble  lines : 

Cest  Vorgueil,  dites-vous,  Tor^eil  s^ditieux, 
Qui  pretend  qu*^taDt  mal  uoub  potirnoDS  4tre  mieux. 

Je  desire  hnmblement.  sans  ofienser  mon  mattre, 
Que  oe  gouffre  enflamme  de  soufre  et  de  salp^tre 
Etit  allum^  see  feux  dans  le  fond  des  deserts. 
Je  respecte  mon  Dieu,  mais  j'aime  ruuivers ; 
Quand  I'homme  ose  g^mir  d'lm  fl^au  si  terrible, 
II  n'est  point  orgueilleux,  h^as  I  il  est  sensible. 

Nod,  ne  me  pr^sentez  plus  d  mon  coeur  agit^ 
Ces  immuablcs  lois  de  la  necessity 
Gette  chalne  des  corps,  des  esprits.  et  des  mondea. 
0  rdves  des  savaos.  6  cbimdres  profondes  1 
Dieu  tient  en  main  la  chaine  et  n'est  point  enchain^ ; 
Par  son  choix  bienfaisaut  tout  est  d^termin^ ; 
II  est  libre,  il  est  juste,  11  n'est  point  implacable. 
Pourquoi  done  soufirons-nous  sons  un  mattre  Sui- 
table? 
Voili  le  noeud  fatal  qu'il  fallait  d^lier, 
Guerirez-vous  nos  maux  en  osant  les  nierT 
Ou  rhomrae  est  n^  coupable  et  Ton  punit  sa  race, 
Oti  ce  mattre  absolu  de  TStre  et  de  Tespace, 
Sans  courroux,  sans  piti^  tranquille,  indifferent, 
Me  ses  premiers  d^crets  suit  Tetemel  torrent; 
Ou  1h  matiere  informe  k  son  mattre  rebelle 
Porte  en  aoi  des  defauts  ni^Mnsaires  comme  elle, 
(hi  bion  Dieu  nous  ^prouve  et  ce  B^jour  mortel 
KVst  qu*un  pai^sage  ^troit  vers  un  monde  ^lemel. 
Nous  esf^uyons  ici  des  douleurs  paswigeres, 
Le  trepan  efit  un  bien  qui  finit  nos  mis^res, 
Mais  quand  nous  sortirons  do  ce  passage  affreux 
Qui  de  nous  pr^tendra  meriter  d'etre. heureux? 
Quelque  parti  qu'on  prenne  on  doit  fremir  sans 

doute ; 
II  nVst  rien  qn'on  connaisse,  et  rien  qu'on  ne  re- 

doute. 
La  nature  est  muette,  on  Tinterroge  en  vain ; 
On  a  besoin  d^un  Dieu  qui  parle  au  genre  humain ; 
II  n'appartietit  qu'4  lui  d'expliquer  son  ouvrage, 
De  oonaoler  le  (aible  et  d'^airer  le  sage. 

Un  jour  tout  sera  bien,  voil4  notre  esp^rance : 
Tout  est  bien  aujourd'hui,  voili  Tillusion  ; 
Les  sages  me  trompaient  et  Dieu  seul  a  raison. 
Hnmble  dans  mes  soupire,  soumis  dans  ma  souf- 

Trance, 
Je  ne  m'el^ve  point  oontre  la  ProTidence. 
Sur  un  ton  moins  lugubre  on  me  yit  autrefois 
Chanter  des  doux  plaisirs  les  seduisantea  Ioi& 
D'autres  temps  d'autres  moBura ;   instniit  par  la 

vieillesae, 
Des  humains  ^r^  partageant  la  faiblesse, 
Dana  une  ^paiase  nuit  cherchant  i.  m*^lairer, 
Je  ne  sais  que  souffrir  et  non  pas  murmurer. 

On  reading  such  lines  as  these,  with  the 
oonviction  of  their  entire  sincerity,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  remember  that  the  bitter 
complaints  and  eager  remonstrances  of 
Job  were  more  genuine,  more  pious,  and 
more  acceptable  than  the  orthodox  thc- 
odiciea  of  his  pioua  friends.    With  all 


his  faults,  there  was  a  time  vein  of  piety 
in  the  man  'who  could  writ«  the  lines 
we  have  quoted,  and  with  them  we  will 
conclude  our  observations  on  Voltaire's 
style. 


ni. — ^VOLTAIRE  AS  A  MORALIST. 

The  interest  of  Voltaire's  theological 
speculations,  and  the  character  of  the 
attack  he  made  on  Christianity,  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent — ^it  would  be 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  depend 
principally — on  the  ethical  conclusions 
which  are  attached  to  them ;  for  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  religion  and 
morality  may  be  divorced,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  forms  of  worship 
altogether  unrelated  to  morals,  yet  the 
great  interest  of  theological  speculation 
in  our  own  age  of  the  world  lies  in  its 
bearing,  real  or  supposed,  upon  morality. 
The  great  charge  always  preferred 
against  infidelity,  both  in  the  last 
century  and  in  our  own  times,  is  its 
connection  with  immorality.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  consider 
calmly,  and  as  impai*tially  as  may  be, 
the  question  how  far  this  charge  was 
well  founded.  It  would  reqnire  much 
boldness  of  assertion  to  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  Voltaire's  utterances 
upon  any  important  subject.  He  treat- 
ed almost  everything  which  he  had  oo- 
casion  to  deal  wuth  at  all  under  almost 
every  form ;  but  the  following  are  the 
part  of  his  works  from  which  our  notions 
of  his  views  as  to  the  theoiy  of  ethics 
are  taken  : — Traiti  de  Mkaphysique, 
ch.  viii.  and  ix. ;  Ze  PhUosopf^e  Igno- 
rant^ zxxi.-xlviii. ;  several  of  his  Dia- 
logues, in  particular  Dialogue  viii.  of  the 
volume  of  Dialogues,  and  Dialogues  iii. 
iv.  xi.  and  xiii.  of  the  series  called  i'-4. 
By  C ;  several  articles  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Dictionary;  and,  amongst  the 
poems,  the  Discours  en  vers  sur  V Homme 
and  the  Poeme  sur  la  Loi  NaiureUe. 
Besides  this,  every  part  of  his  writings 
is  full  of  moral  reflections  of  different 
kinds,  which  are  almost  always  based 
substantially  on  the  same  principles. 

The  first  observation  which  suggests 
itself  upon  these  writings  is  that  Voltaire 
never  afipears  to  have  treated  the  subject 
of  morality  at  length,  or  with  anything 
like  a  full  appreciation  of  its  various 
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difficulties  and  intricacies.  It  was  a  sort 
of  necessity  of  his  nature  to  be  provided, 
on  all  the  subjects  which  principally  inter- 
ested him,  with  a  theory  which  admit- 
ted of  being  stated  in  a  short,  strikino^, 
and  emphatic  form ;  but  it  was  not  his 
way  to  think  out  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner difficult  and  intricate  subiects.  The 
longest  exposition  of  his  ethical  viewii 
which  we  have  met  with  is  to  be  found 
in  the  J^hUascphe  Ignoratvt^  which  was 
written  late  in  life;  but  there  is  also 
a  pretty  full  statement  of  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Traite  de  Metaphy- 
sique,  written  many  years  before,  though 
not  published  in  his  lifetime.  We  will 
begin  with  the  latter.  It  forms  the 
oonclusion  of  a  short  treatise  on  meta- 
physics, which  Voltaire  always  treats 
as  including  theology  and  ethics.  His 
theory,  as  stated  in  this  place,  is  that 
man  is  not  merely  sociable,  like  other 
animala^  but  also  naturally  benevolent 
to  a  certain  extent.  His  benevolence, 
however,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  society  on  any  considerable 
scale.  *' Pride  is  the  principal  instru- 
ment with  which  this  fine  edifice  of  so- 
ciety has  been  built ; "  and  he  proceeds 
to  point  out,  exactly  in  the  spirit  and 
almost  in  the  words  of  Mandeville,  how 
pride  was  the  great  spnr  by  which  men 
were  prompted  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good : 

n  ne  fiit  pas  difficile  de  leur  persuader  que 
8*118  faisaient  pour  le  bien  commun  de  la  soci- 
4t6  quelque  cnoee  qui  leur  coOtait  un  peu  de 
leur  bien-4tre,  leur  orgueil  en  serait  ample- 
meot  d^ommag^.  ...  On  distingua  done 
de  bonne  heare  les  hommes  en  deux  classes ; 
la  premiere  les  hommes  divins  qui  sacrifient 
leur  amoiir  propre  au  bien  public ;  la  seconde 
lea  mis^rables  qui  n'aiment  qu*eux-memes ; 
tout  le  monde  voulut  et  veut  ^tre  encore  de  la 
premiere  clasae,  quoique  tout  le  monde  soit 
dans  le  fond  du  ooeur  de  la  seconde. 

Envy  was  necessary  to  reen force  pride, 
and  did  so  effectually.  Such  are  the 
great  working  forces  of  all  society.  In 
order  that  society  might  get  on  at  all 
flome  kind  of  laws  were  necessary,  just 
as.  all  games  imply  rules.  The  laws 
varied  in  various  places ;  but  everywhere 
those  who  obeyed  them  were  called  vir- 
tuous, those  who  disobeyed,  vicious : 

Therefore  [he  concludes],  virtue  and  vice, 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  are  in  every  coun- 
try that  which  is  useful  or  injurious  to  society ; 


and  in  all  times  and  places  he  who  sacrifices 
most  to  the  public  will  be  called  the  most  vir* 
tuous.  It  appears  then  that  good  actions  are 
only  actions  which  are  advantageous  to  us, 
and  crimes  actions  which  injure  us.  Virtue 
is  the  habit  of  doing  things  which  please  men, 
and  vice  the  habit  of  doing  things  which  dis- 
please them. 

The  things  which  please  one  man  dis- 
please another,  still — 

Gbd  has  given  man  certain  sentiments  of 
which  he  can  never  rid  himself)  and  which 
are  the  eternal  bonds  and  first  laws  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  foresaw  men  would  live. 

Thus  adultery  and  other  sexnal  crimes 
are  permitted  in  many  nations, 

but  you  will  not  find  one  in  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  break  one's  word,  for  society  can 
subsist  between  adulterers,  but  not  between 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  deceiving 
each  other. 

To  ask  whether  vice  and  virtue  are 
purely  relative  to  mankind  is  as  absurd 
as  to  ask  whether  heat  and  cold,  bitter 
and  sweet,  are  relative  to  mankind. 
Moral  good  and  evil  are  relative  to  us 
as  much  as  pain  and  pleasure.  God 
has  not  carried  his  views  for  men  be- 
yond the  point  of  providing  them 
with  instincts  and  passions  the  play  of 
which  would  form  society.  He  has 
established  no  laws  at  all  and  no  moral- 
ity. Laws  and  morals  are  human  de- 
vices for  human  convenience.  If  any  one 
says,  ^*  My  happiness  consists  in  preying 
on  society,  in  killing,  robbing,  or  libel- 
ling, and  therefore  on  your  theory  I  can 
do  as  I  please," 

Je  n'ai  autre  chose  ii  dire  &  ces  gens-la  si- 
non  que  probablement  ils  seront  pendus. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  crimes 
committed  here  on  earth  in  no  way  inter- 
est the  Deity.  ^^  God  has  pnt  men  and 
animals  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  conduct  themselves  as  well  as  they 
can.  Woe  betide  the  flies  which  fall 
into  the  spiders'  webs ! "  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  God  had  given  men  posi- 
tive laws,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  we 
must  do  as  well  as  we  can ;  and  if  any 
one  will  "  abandon  himself  unresei*vedly 
to  the  fury  of  his  unbridled  desires,"  we 
must  rely  on  law  and  public  opinion,  on 
his  own  pride  which  cannot  bear  general 
contempt,  and  '^  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
check  which  nature  has  laid  on  human 
injustice,"  and,  above  all,  '^  on  the  uni* 
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versal  sentiment  called  honor,  of  which 
the  most  corrupt  cannot  rid  themselves, 
and  which  is  the  pivot  of  society,"  to 
keep  him  in  order.  In  his  Liter  works 
on  the  same  subject,  and  especially  in  the 
JPhilosophe  Ignorant^  he  dwells  rather 
on  the  universality  of  morality  than  on 
the  other  topics  just  mentioned.  He 
goes  to  the  edge  of  saying  that  morality 
is  innate  and  instinctive : 

La  notion  de  quelque  chose  de  juste  me 
semble  si  naturello,  si  universellement  acquise 
par  tous  les  hommes,  qu'elle  est  ind^pendante 
de  toute  loi,  de  tout  parti,  de  toute  religion. 
....  L*i']^e  de  justice  me  paraft  tellcptient 
une  v^ritd  du  premier  ordre  k  laquelle  tout 
runivers  donne  son  assentiment  que  les  plus 
grands  crimes  qui  affligent  la  soci^t^  humaine 
sont  tous  commis  sous  an  faux  pr^texte  de 
justice. 

He  further  says : 

Je  crois  que  les  id^es  du  juste  et  de  Tinjuste 
sont  aussi  claires,  aussi  universelles  que  les 
id^es  de  sant^  et  de  maladie,  de  v^rit^  et  de 
fausset^,  de  convenances  et  de  disconvenance. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  define  the 
limits  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  just, 
yet  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  clear.  "Ce  sont  des  nuances 
qui  se  melent,  mais  les  couleurs  tran- 
chantes  frappent  tous  les  yeux."  So 
decided  was  Voltaire  on  this  point  that 
he  went  to  the  length  (a  very  unusual 
length  with  liim)  of  contradicting  Locke 
upon  it.  Locke  dwells,  arid  certainly 
with  some  exaggeration,  on  the  moral 
differences  between  different  nations  and 
ages,  in  order  to  attack  the  notion  that 
we  have  innate  practical  principles  of  a 
moral  kind.  Voltaire  argues  that  we 
have  no  innate  practical  principles,  but 
he  says : 

Au  lieu  de  ces  id^es  inn^s  chim^riques, 
Dieu  nous  a  donn^  une  raison  qui  se  fortifie 
avec  r4ge,  et  qui  nous  appreud  k  tous  quand 
nous  sommes  attentifs,  sans  passion,  sans  pr^ 
sage,qu'il  y  a  un  Dieu,  et  qu*il  faut  etre  juste. 

From  Locke  he  passes  to  Hobbes,  and 
observes : 

C'est  en  vain  que  tu  dtonnes  tes  lecteurs 
en  r^ussissant  presque  &  leur  prouver  qu'il 
n'y  a  aucune  loi  dans  le  monde  que  dcs  lois 
de  convention  ;  qu'il  n'y  a  de  juste  et  d'in- 
juBte  que  ce  qu^on  est  convenu  d'appeler  tel 
dans  un  pays. 

It  would,  he  says,  be  as  uninst  to  mur- 
der a  man  in  a  desert  island  as  to  mur- 


der him  in  England.  He  charges  Hobbes 
with  confounding  power  and  right,  and 
concludes — 

Quiconque  ^tudie  la  morale  doit  commencer 
ft  r^futer  ton  livre  dans  ton  coeur ;  mais  ton 
proprc  coeur  te  rdfutait  encore  davantage; 
car  tu  fns  vertueux  ainsi  que  Spinosa,  &c. 

Voltaire,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, refers  to  ethical  questions  in 
other  parts  of  his  works,  but,  so  far  as 
we  arc  aware,  the  passages  just  quoted 
give  a  fair  view  of  his  most  character- 
istic opinions  upon  them,  and  there  would 
be  little  use  m  adding  to  their  number. 
The  poem  Sur  la  Jboi  NatureUe  is  to 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  passages 
in  the  Philosophie  Ignorant^  thouffh  it 
brings  forward  the  tact  of  conscience 
somewhat  more  fully.  The  poem  called 
Discours  en  vera  sur  VHomme^  which 
challenges  comparison  with  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Many  and  appears  to  us  much 
inferior  to  it,  concludes  with  a  pro- 
longed denunciation  of  asceticism  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  extracts  already 
given  ;  and  the  Dialogues  only  put  Vol- 
taire's own  views  into  the  mouths  of 
various  interlocutors  —  a  conventional 
savage,  for  instance,  who  states  them  to 
a  theologian  as  if  they  were  obvious 
first  truths  transparent  to  every  unso- 
phisticated mind,  and  a  certain  English- 
man (A)  who  was  the  leading  personage 
in  the  Dialogues  called  X'-4,  ^,  C.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
theory  to  be  met  with  in  the  Traiti  de 
Metaphj/sique^whichy  as  we  said,  consid- 
erably resembles  Mandeville  in  part, 
though  not  in  its  full  extent,  would  seem 
to  have  made  far  less  impression  on 
Voltaire,  and  to  have  occupied  a  much 
less  important  place  in  his  mind,  than 
the  theory  of  the  immutability  and  uni- 
versality of  morality  which  is  developed 
in  the  Philosophe  Ignorant,  and  which 
he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  stating 
in  various  forms  and  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions. 

Ethical  speculations  may  generally 
be  tested  by  seeing  how  far  they  an- 
swer the  three  questions — What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil?  How  are  partic- 
ular people  in  particular  cases  to  know 
the  one  from  the  other  ?  Why  should 
men  do  good  and  not  evil  ?  Tried  by 
this  test  we  do  not  think  highly  of  Vol- 
taire's moral  speculations,  for  he  does 
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not  give  a  satis&ctorj  answer  to  any 
one  of  these  questions,  nor,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  does  he  in  the  least  degree  appre- 
ciate the  great  difficulties  with  which 
each  is  encumbered ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  ought  to  have  had 
clear  and  satisfactory  views  upon  each 
of  them,  as  the  whole  gis't  and  point  oi 
his  attack  on  all  established  forms  of  re- 
ligion was  that  they  were  immoral.  To 
take  these  questions  in  turn.  In  what 
does  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  moral  evil  consist  ?  They  are,  we 
are  told,  entirely  relative  to  men.  Moral 
good  is  that  which  pleases  men,  moral 
evil  that  which  displeases  them ;  virtue 
is  tlie  habit  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as 
to  please,  and  vice  the  habit  of  acting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  displease,  them. 
This  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  no  more 
than  a  way  of  stating  the  well-known 
Benthamite  proposition  about  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
though  it  is  not  an  accurate  way  of 
stating  it;  but  if  this  is  what  Vol- 
taire meant — and  indeed  upon  any  hy- 
pothesis as  to  his  meaning — it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  view  with 
tiie  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  second 
of  the  three  questions  suggested  above, 
How  am  I  to  Know  what  is  right  ?  Upon 
this  point  he  says,  over  and  over  again, 
you  are  to  know  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  mankind,  all  of  whom  attach  to 
moral  obligations  the  same  meaning  and 
tlie  same  importance.  Surely  no  one 
will  assert  that  all  mankind  know  what 
courses  of  conduct  will  promote  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind,  but  who- 
ever tries  to  combine  the  Benthamite 
conception  of  the  nature  of  morality 
with  the  doctrine  that  positive  morality 
— that  is  to  say,  moral  rules  in  fact  ac- 
cepted as  such — ^are  universal  notwith- 
standing superficial  variations,  must 
maintain  thb  theory.  Utilitarianism 
does  not  in  terms  contradict  the  theory 
of  a  universal  instinctive  agreement  of  all 
mankind  on  moral  subjects.  It  is  imagin- 
able that  all  men  might  instinctively  know 
what  courses  of  conduct  would  promote 
the  general  happiness  of  the  race,  just  as 
it  is  imaginable  that  they  might  instinc- 
tively know  the  differential  calculus,  but 
in  fact  there  is  as  little  evidence  in 
fiivor  of  the  one  as  there  is  in  favor  oi 
the  other  proposition. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Voltaire  to  sup- 


pose that  this  had  not  struck  him.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  he  did  appreciate 
the  difficulty  which  we  have  pointed 
out  more  or  less  confusedly,  and  he  tried 
to  avoid  it  by  a  device  which,  when  ex- 
amined, appears  altogether  ineffectual 
for  this  purpose.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
divides  morality  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  is  universal,  whilst  the  other  changes 
indefinitely  at  different  times  and  places ; 
almost  all  positive  rules  on  particular 
subjects — such,  e,  ^.,  as  the  rules  which 
regulate  the  relation  of  the  sexes — ^be- 
longing to  the  variable,  and  those  which 
enjoin  justice  or  truth  in  general  terms 
belonging  to  the  constant  part,  and  these 
general  rules,  he  observes,  are  far  the 
more  important  of  the  two. 

To  us  this  appears  very  like  saying 
that  though  all  the  parts  of  two  systems 
of  morality  are  different,  the  wholes 
which  are  made  up  of  those  parts  are 
identical.  Justice,  m  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  he  generally  uses  it, 
cannot  be  better  defined  than  in  the 
famous  words  of  the  Roman  law.  It  is 
^^constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  suum 
cuique  tribuendi."  And  its  leading  max- 
ims are  *^  honeste  vivere,  alium  non 
IsBdere,  suum  cuique  tribuere."  Now,  if 
it  be  true,  as  Voltaire'  says,  that  different 
nations  at  different  times  have  different 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  an  honor- 
able way  of  life  or  injury  to  another, 
and  as  to  what  is  one's  own  property,  it 
will  follow  that  they  mean  different 
things  by  the  word  justice,  which  is 
only  a  collective  name  for  the  habit  of 
practising  all  the  virtues  in  question.  If 
the  matter  is  ftdly  considered,  it  will 
appear,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  ti-ue  that 
any  general  system  of  morality  is  univer- 
sally recognized  amongst  men  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  but  that,  on  the 
contraiy,  every  age  and  country  has  its 
own  system  or  systems,  differing  it  may 
be  slightly  from  each  other  in  practice, 
but  nevertheless  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples between  which  there  is  and  always 
will  be  a  small  and  irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancy. For  instance,  the  practical 
rules  which  flow  from  the  ascetic  and 
from  the  social  ideal  of  human  life  do 
not  in  common  cases  differ  very  widely 
in  practice ;  but  the  color,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  systems  is  different,  and  this  will 
be  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  at  all 
accustomed  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
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them.  We  think  that  Voltaire  greatly 
undeiTated  the  importance  of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  that  the  fact  that  he  did 
so  was  one  of  sevei-al  reasons  which  pre- 
vented him  from  appreciating  fairly  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  resemblances 
which  exist  between  the  moralities  of 
different  times  and  places. 

As  to  the  third  great  branch  of  mo- 
rality, the  question  of  sanctions,  Vol- 
taire is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory ;  he  is, 
indeed,  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  is 
usual  with  writers  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing. The  question  of  sanctions  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  every  one  who  specu- 
Utes  on  morality  from  the  purely  secular 
point  of  view,  which,  by  the  way,  Vol- 
taire did  not.  He  says  in  so  many 
words  that  he  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Why,  if  I  can  keep  within  the  law, 
should  I  not  be  a  villain  if  I  please? 
Bentham  avoids  the  question,  though  he 
contributes  something  to  its  solution  by 
classifying  the  sanctions  which  are  capar 
ble  of  bemg  applied  to  human  conduct. 
Mr.  Mill  treats  it  as  being  a  difficultv 
which  applies  to  all  systems  alike,  which 
it  no  doubt  is ;  and  Comte  and  his  dis- 
ciples, as  far  as  we  understand  their 
views,  fall  more  or  less  into  the  elephant 
and  tortoise  difficulty.  Appropriate 
education  and  other  influences  are  to 
erect  a  new  spiritual  power,  which  is  to 
wield  almost  immeasurable  moral  power 
over  men's  minds.  In  other  words, 
people  are  gradually  to  become  good 
by  the  power  of  teaching.  Yes,  but 
suppose  they  will  not?  Under  the 
mask  of  gayety  Voltaire  answers  this 
question  m  the  lamest  possible  way. 
*'*•  Je  n'ai  autre  chose  k  dire  ^  ces  gens-l^  " 
— the  determined  and  avowed  bad  man 
**  ranon  que  probablement  ils  seront  pen- 
dus."  He  must  surely  have  felt,  when 
he  wrote  it,  that  this  w^as  not  true,  and 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  like  the  truth. 
Make  criminal  law  so  severe  as  to  hang 
every  one  who  systematically  follows 
his  own  private  interests,  and  systemat- 
ically ignores  the  interests  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  you  would  turn  the 
world  into  one  vast  place  of  execution. 
Law  proper  is  of  very  subordinate  im- 
portance, and  of  necessaiily  diminishing 
importance  as  a  moi*alizing  agent,  it 
can  only  restrain  people  from  gross  and 
stupid  offences  which  no  bad  man  of  the 
least  ingenuity  would  ever  desire    to 


commit.  Admitting  then  that  he  an- 
swers that  inflnitesimally  small  minority 
of  wicked  men  who  cannot  prey  upon 
society  without  outtiog  throats,  picking 
pockets,  and  forging  bills  of  exchange, 
Voltaire  by  his  own  admission  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  to  the  man  who 
says,  ^^  I  shall  make  my  own  enjoyment 
the  one  object  of  my  life ;  I  shall  gratify 
every  passion  I  feel  without  the  faintest 
regard  for  my  neighbor's  interests,  and 
I  shall  violate  every  law  human  and 
divine,  and  every  principle  of  morality, 
whenever  I  think  that  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  the  danger  of  punishment."  It  must 
be  owned  that  this  is  a  considerable  and 
most  important  gap  in  the  moral  theories 
of  a  man  who  regarded  himself,  and 
not  by  any  means  unjustly,  as  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  a  moral  and  religious  rev- 
olution. 

It  is  true  that  he  makes  a  sort  of  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  pe- 
nal sanctions  of  morality  by  reference 
to  what  he  regards  as  the  reasons  why 
men  are  moral  in  fact — namely,  pride, 
and  the  fear  of  contempt.  In  this  he 
repeats  the  unsatisfactory  paradoxes  of 
Mandeville,  which  probably  never  satis- 
fied any  one,  and  which  it  would  appear, 
did  not  continue  to  satisfy  Voltaire  him- 
self. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
appears  to  have  inclined  rather  to  the 
view  of  moralitv  which  regards  all  mo- 
ral questions  of  importance  as  clear  in 
themselves,  and  which  looks  upon  the 
conscientious  sanction  as  the  real  reason 
for  being  moral.  This  is  a  far  more 
amiable  frame  of  mind  than  the  one 
which  displays  itself  in  the  Traiti  de 
Metaphysiqvs^  but  it  is  not  an  intellectu- 
ally complete  or  strong  one.  Quis  cus- 
todiet  f  What  is  the  guarantee  of  con- 
science ?  Such  as  it  is,  this  view  is  vig- 
orously stated  in  the  poem  called  jCa 
Lot  NatureUe^  which  was  published  to- 
gether with  the  one  on  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  The  following  lines  are  a  fine 
example  of  that  vein  of  natural  pi.ety 
which  certainly  did  exist  in  Voltaire, 
and  which  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
his  popularity  than  many  people  suppose : 

Sur  son  Dieu,  sur  sa  fin,  8ur  sa  cause  premiere, 
L'homme  est-il  sans  Becours  k  Terrear  attach^? 
Quoi!  le  roonde  est  visible  et  Dieu  serait  cach^? 
Quoi !  le  plus  grand  besoin  que  f  aie  en  ma  miadro 
Est  le  seul  qu*en  effet  je  ne  puis  aatisfaire? 
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NTon ;  le  Dieti  qui  m^a  fait  nem'a  point  Tait  en  vain,     who  can  see  nothing  in  him  but  a  bias* 
Sur  le  fronte  dea  mortels  il  mit  son  seeau  divin.         phemous  scoffer  ought  to  bear  in  mind 

not  merely  the  fact  that  he  held  these 
views,  as  we  should  say,  with  more  sin- 
cerity than  logic,  but  that  he  acted  upon 
them  yigorousiy  when  the  occasion  arose, 
as  in  the  famous  case  of  Galas.  But 
though  this  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  it 
was  equally  true  that  his  morality  was  not 
only  rhetorical,  but  also  singularly  partial. 
He  was  very  indulgent  to  a  large  class 
of  vices,  although  those  which  he  ab- 
horred and  withstood  were  no  doubt  suf- 
ficiently detestable.  His  own  life  in 
many  particulars  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  open  to  abundance  of  charges. 
The  net  result  of  his  ethical  doctrines  is 
that  of  a  sermon  against  cruelty,  intol- 
erance, and  fanaticism,  and  in  favor  of 
mutual  kindness  amongst  men.  He 
preaches  in  every  possible  tone,  from  the 
most  Irivolous  to  the  most  solemn  and 
pathetic ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
he  is  a  preacher  and  a  rhetorician  and 
not  a  philosopher  or  a  legislator. 


La  morale  aniforme  en  tons  temps,  en  tout  lieu, 
A  des  sitelea  sans  fin  parle  au  nom  de  ce  Dieu, 
G*e8t  la  loi  de  Trajan,  de  Socrate  et  la  v6tre, 
De  06  culte  ^temel  la  nature  est  TapCtre ; 
Le  bon  sens  la  revolt,  et  lea  remords  vengeurs 
K{i8  de  la  conscience  en  sont  les  defeuseurs ; 
Lear  redoutable  yoix  partout  se  fait  entendre. 

A  little  further  on  he  goes  the  full 
length  of  regarding  conscience  as  the 
direct  voice  of  God : 

Jamais  nn  parricide,  un  calomniateur, 

N'a  dit  tranquillement  au  fond  de  son  cceur : 

"  Qu'il  est  beau,  quUl  est  doux  d'accabler  riunocence, 

De  decbirer  le  sein  qui  nous  donna  naissance  1 

Dieu  juste,  Dieu  parfaitl  que  le  crime  a  d'appaa." 

Voil4  ce  qu'on  dirait,  mortels,  n'en  doutes  pas, 

S*il  D^etait  une  loi  terrible  universelle 

Que  respecte  le  crime  en  s^elevant  contre  elle. 

Est-ce  nous  qui  croons  ces  profunda  sentiments  ? 

Avoos-noua  fait  notre  dme  ?  a  vons-nous  fait  nos  sens  ? 

•  •  • 

Le  ciel  fit  la  vertu,  I'bomme  en  fit  Tapparence. 

II  peut  la  rev^tir  d'imposture  et  d'erreur ; 

n  ne  peut  la  changer :  son  juge  est  dans  son  coeur. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  and  the  two 
peculiarities  w^ich  characteiizc  every 
line  of  Voltaire's  moral  speculations — his 
passionate  belief  in  universal  morality, 
and  his  persistent  determination  to  re- 
gard morality  as  a  branch  of  religion, 
and  to  connect  it  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God — explain  many  things  in 
Voltaire's  writings  which  are  continually 
overlooked,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
key  to  a  great  part  of  his  sentiments. 
It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  systematic  philosopher 
bent  on  thinking  out  the  theory  of  any 
of  the  great  subjects  which  specially  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  capable  of  ap- 
preciating, and  determined  to  solve, 
their  various  difficulties.  What  he  did 
was  to  collect  as  it  were  into  a  focus  the 
opinions  of  the  great  thinkers  of  his  age, 
and  to  mould  them  into  a  passionate 
protest  against  its  official  creed.  In 
each  an  undertaking  a  man  must  have  a 
standing-ground  which  either  really  is, 
or  at  all  events  appears  to  him  to  be,  im- 
pregnable to  all  antagonists.  The  stand- 
ing-ground occupied  by  Voltaire,  as  by 
others  in  somewhat  similar  situations, 
was  a  belief  in  God,  and  an  immutable 
universal  morality  testified  of  by  con- 
science, and,  as  he  thought,  trampled  on 
and  set  at  nought  by  the  establishments 
which  he  assailed  so  fiercely.  Those 
Niw  Sebks.— Vol.  Vn.,  JTo.  1. 


IV. — VOLTAIBE  AS   A  KETAPHT8ICIAN. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  give  some 
'sort  of  notion  of  the  position  of  Voltaire 
as  a  moralist  and  a  theologian,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light,  not  of  a  philosoph- 
ical and  impartial  inquirer  into  truth,, 
but  rather  in  that  of  the  most  eager,, 
vehement,  and  able  of  all  the  advocates 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
great  cause  the  pleading  of  which  was  the 
chief  literary,  philosophical,  and  religious 
event  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
think  that  the  more  his  works  are  stud- 
ied the  more  will  the  truth  of  this 
criticism  be  appreciated,  but  there  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  his  endless  writings 
in  which  it  is  so  manifest  as  in  his  met- 
aphysical works.  They  are  mixed  up, 
liKC  everything  else  that  he  wrote,  except 
indeed  his  historical  and  poetical  works, 
with  all  sorts  of  other  matter,  and  are 
made  the  texts  of  an  infinite  number  of 
disquisitions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

His  metaphysical  position  may  be  de^ 
fined  very  shortly.  He  played  Moses  to 
the  Aaron 'of  the  great  English  writers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  above  all  to  Locke  and  Newton 
in  their  respective  spheres.  Locke,  how- 
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ever,  was  bis  great  standard  authority 
upon  all  metaphysical  subjects.  He  says 
of  him  in  one  place : 

La  m^taphysique  n'a  ^t^  jusqu'sl  Locke 
qa'an  va£te  champ  de  chimeres :  Locke  n'a  4i6 
Yraiment  utile  que  parce  qu'il  a  resserr^  ce 
champ  o  ul'on  8'^garait.  II  n'a  eu  raison, 
et  il  ne  s'est  fail  entendre  que  parce  qu'il  est 
le  seul  qui  Be  soil  entendu  lui-meme. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  an  admiration 
which  was  continually  expressed  with 
almost  fanaiical  earnestness.  Metaphys- 
ics, according  to  Voltaire's  way  of  using 
language,  included  all  the  great  subjects 
of  human  interest.  lie  almost  invariably 
speaks  of  theology,  ethics,  and  all  that 
we  should  now  call  psychology,  as  being 
branches  of  metaphysics ;  he  appears,  in 
short,  to  have  meant  by  the  word  a 
general  all-embracing  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  either  answered,  or  else 
declared  to  be  unanswerable,  all  the 
principal  questions  of  speculation.  The 
most  systematic  exposition  of  his  views 
on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  his  ^Jle- 
merits  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton^  writ- 
ten about  1735,  and  published  in  1738. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  repeated  in  the 
Traits  de  Metaphyaique  and  the  PhUo- 
a^he  Ignorant,  The  order  in  which 
"Voltaire  arranges  the  different  elements 
of  his  philosophy  in  this  work  is  singularly 
opposed  to  that  which  our  modern  views 
of  things  would  suggest.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding from  simple  to  difficult  subjects, 
he  begins  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the 
first  chapter  is  on  the  being  of  God, 
which  is  established  by  physical  argu- 
ments such  as  these : 

If  the  world  is  finite,  if  there  is  a  vacuum, 
matter  does  not  exist  necessarily.  It  has, 
therefore,  received  its  existence  from  a  free 
being.  If  matter  gravitates,  which  is  dem- 
onstrated, it  appears  not  lo  gravitate  natu- 
rally, as  it  is  naturally  extended ;  it  has  then 
received  gravitation  from  God.  If  the  planets 
turn  in  one  direction  rather  than  anoUier  in 
a  non-resisting  space,  the  hand  of  their  creator 
must  have  directed  their  course  in  that  direc- 
tion with  absolute  Uberty. 

He  states  the  atheistical  theory  of  the 
infinity  of  tlie  universe,  of  motion  being 
a  fixed  quantity,  and  of  the  impossibility 
that  anything  should  come  of  nothing 
or  return  to  nothing,and  refers  to  Samuel 
Clarke's  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  for  an  answer  to  it.  He  after- 
ward states  Newton's  views  about  space 
«nd  time  in  the  abstract,  and  gives  an 


account  of  Clarke's  controversy  with 
Leibnitz  as  to  space  and  time,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
other  such  topics.  In  succeeding  chap- 
ters he  states  the  views  of  Newton  and 
Clarke  as  to  free  will  in  God  and  free 
will  in  man,  and  goes  into  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  own  views  on  that  subject, 
which  ends  in  giving  bis  countenance 
on  the  whole  to  Locke's  theory,  which 
practically  makes  liberty  no  more  than 
the  absence  of  restraint  upon  power. 
He  than  goes  on  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  morality,  and  from  thence  to 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  on  this  subject  he  states  the  principal 
views  which  have  been  held  by  philos- 
ophers as  to  its  essence,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  united  to  the  body. 
He  refers,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Locke's  essay  in  which 
Locke  says  that  he  did  not  see  why 
Grod  might  not  have  given  the  faculty  of 
thought  to  njatter  as  well  as  the  faculties 
of  movement-,  gravitation,  vegetation, 
and  the  like,  and  he  says  that  he  had 
heard  that  Newton  had  told  Locke  that 
he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Voltaire 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
systems  which  had  been  invented  to 
account  for  thought,  of  which  he  men- 
tions four: — 1st.  The  material  theoiy 
according  to  which  ideas  are  impressed 
on  the  understanding  like  a  stamp  upon 
wax.  This,  he  says,  was  rather  a  rough 
iustinct  than  a  calculation.  2d.  The 
theory  that  body  and  soul  are  two  totally 
dissimilar  entities,  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  whicii  nevertheless  God 
has  created  to  act  on  each  otiier.  This, 
he  supposes,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
received.  3d.  The  theory  of  Male- 
branche,  which  interposed  God  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that  when  any 
material  object  affected  the  body,  God 
created  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
soul ;  and  when  the  soul  wanted  to  act 
on  the  body,  God  did  whatever  the  Mill 
required.  This  is  the  famous  theory  of 
seemg  and  doing  all  things  in  God.  4th. 
The  pre^stablished  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 
according  to  which  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  two  clocks,  which  always  keep 
time  exactly,  though  independent  of 
each  other.  He  proceeds  from  this 
to  the  elements  of  matter,  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  original 
matter,  whether  there  are  monads  such 
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as  were  imagined  by  Leibnitz,  and  what 
Leibnitz  meant  by  them,  and  to  the 
various  controveraies  as  to  force.  It  is 
after  the  metaphysical  introduction  that 
he  arrives  at  Newton's  discoveries  in 
optics,  in  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and 
in  astronomy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  account 
of  Voltaire's  exposition  of  metaphysics 
that  he  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  the  positivists  of  our 
own  days,  emphatically  a  metaphysician, 
though  he  was  a  metaphysician  who  had 
got  to  the  length  of  feeling  uneasy  as 
to  the  value  of  the  method  which  he 
employed^  and  well  aware  that,  if  used 
at  all,  its  results  must  be  very  largely 
tempered  with  doubt.  So  far  indeed  as 
our  acquaintance  with  his  voluminous 
works  will  enable  us  to  judge,  the  whole 
story  of  his  niind  was  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  metaphysical  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  metaphysics.  Much  more 
confidence  in  metaphysical  processes  is 
shown  in  the  PhUosophie  de  Newton 
than  in  the  Philosophe  Ignorant  or  the 
Dictionnaire  Philosophique. 

In  many  men  such  a  process  would 
have  led  to  scepticism,  but  Voltaire  was 
as  far  from  being  a  sceptic  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  his  mind  is  the 
^  absence  from  it  of  all  sympathy  with  a 
general  spirit  of  doubt  and  indecision. 
No  reproach  is  more  common  than  that 
of  scepticism,  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
is  so  often  made  unjustly.  The  sceptic 
is  a  man  who  denies  the  possibility 
of  knowledge,  and  not,  as  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  would  appear  to 
imply,  a  man  who  regards  particular 
doctrines,  and  especially  particular  re- 
ligious doctrines,  as  doubtful  in  them- 
selves. It  would  surely  be  an  abuse  of 
language  to  describe  a  man  as  sceptical 
about  the  history  of  China,  because  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  subject  was  so  slight 
and  vague  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 
Voltaire's  scepticism,  such  as  it  was,  was 
all  of  this  khid.  He  thought  that  men 
knew  nothing  definite  about  the  nature 
of  their  own  souls,  about  the  question 
whether  the  soul  did  or  did  not  sumve 
the  body,and  if  so  under  what  conditions, 
about  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature 
and  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
and  many  other  topics  of  the  same  sort. 


Yet  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  men 
have  a  great  variety  of  perfectly  trust- 
worthy knowledge  on  other  subjects.  He 
thought  that  the  existence  of  God  was 
morally  certain  ;  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versally acknowledged  morality  which 
was  one  great  proof  of  God's  existence ; 
and  that  there  was  a  moral  certainty 
that  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Chris- 
tian history  and  in  the  theology  founded 
upon  it  was  false.  He  also  believed 
without  the  least  hesitation  in  the  lessons 
taught  by  physical  science,  and  in  many 
parts  of  his  works  does  his  utmost  to  re- 
fute the  common  assertion  that  mathe- 
matics contain  mysteries  which  afford  a 
warrant  for  the  theological  mysteries 
which  he  refused  to  believe.  This  is  the 
very  antithesis  to  scepticism.  It  is 
extreme,  unhesitating,  uncompromising 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  say  what  it  will  and  what  it  will 
not  believe,  what  it  will  aflirm,what  deny, 
and  what  doubt,  and  for  what  reasons. 

In  considering  his  specific  opinions,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  article,  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  toward  fixed,  definite 
views  has  sufficiently  appeared.  The 
manner  in  which  he  dwelt  with  contin- 
ually increasing  vigor  of  assertion  on 
the  universality  of  morals,  on  their  plain- 
ness, and  on  the  primary  and  almost 
exclusive  importance  of  the  conscien- 
tious sanction  in  enforcmg  them,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this.  The  progress 
of  his  views  on  free  will  is  another.  In 
the  account  of  Newton's  philosophy  (ch. 
ii.)  he  says : 

H  parait  done  probable  que  nous  avons  la 
liberty  d'indiffdrence  dans  les  cboses  indiffi^ 
rentes.  Car  qui  pourra  dire  que  Dieu  ne 
nous  a  pas  fait  ou  n'a  j)as  pu  nous  faire  oe 
present?  Et  s*il  Ta  pu,  et  si  nous  sentons 
en  nous  ce  pouvoir,  comment  assurer  que 
nous  ne  Tavons  pas? 

In  the  succeeding  chapters,  however* 
of  the  same  work,  he  admits  that  there 
are  great  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving in  a  liberty  of  indifference,  and 
he  states  no  less  than  fifteen  with  extra- 
ordinary point  and  force  in  chapter  v., 
which  contains  a  page  and  a  half,  lie  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  terrified  at 
the  doctrine  toward  which  he  was  drifting^ 

n  faut  convenir  [he  says]  qu*on  ne  peut 
guere  r^pondre  que  par  une  Eloquence  vague 
aux  objections  contre  la  liberty,  irvite  sujet  sur 
lequel  U  plus  sage  craint  mime  de  penser,    Une 
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seule  reflexion  console;  c'est  que  quelque 
systeme  qu'on  embrasse,  ^  quelque  fatality 
qu'on  croit  toutes  nos  actiouR  attachdes,  on 
agira  toujoura  comme  bI  on  dtait  libre. 

In  the  Traite  de  Metaphysique  he 
Btill  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
though  he  had  brought  it  into  a  singular 
shape  which  might  be  called  obscure  for 
him.  It  appears  to  be  adapted  from 
Locke's  theory  that  liberty  consists  in 
the  power  of  suspending  action  to  give 
time  for  deliberation.  After  stating  the 
well-known  argument,  "  L'entendement 
agit  n^cessairement ;  la  volont^  est  d^- 
termin6e  par  I'entendement,  done  la  vo- 
lont6  est  determinee  par  une  volont6 
absolue,  done  Thomme  n'est  pas  libre," 
he  proceeds  to  say  that,  at  bottom,  this 
is  a  sophism.  He  admits  that  the  will 
cannot  choose  anything  which  the  under- 
standing does  not  represent  to  it  as  be- 
ing pleasant ;  but  he  says : 

C'est  en  cela  m^me  que  consiste  sa  liberty, 
c*est  dans  le  pouvoir  de  se  determiner  soi- 
m6me  ^  faire  ce  qui  lui  parait  bon ;  vouloir  ce 
qui  ne  lui  ferait  pas  plaisir,  est  une  contradic- 
tion formelle,  et  une  impossibility.  L'homme 
se  determine  k  ce  qui  lui  semble  le  meilleur, 
et  cela  est  incontestable,  mais  le  point  de  la 
question  est  de  savoir  s'il  a  en  soi  cette  force 
mouvante,  ce  pouvoir  primitif  de  se  deter- 
miner ou  non. 

Later  in  life  he  gave  up  the  whole  the- 
ory of  free  will.  Thus,  in  Le  Philo8ophe 
Ignorant  (ch.  xiii.)  he  says : — '  L'homme 
est  en  tout  nn  ^tre  dependant  comme  la 
nature  enti^re  est  d6pendante;  il  nc 
pent  6tre  excepts  des  autres  fitres.'  He 
adds : — '*  L'ignorant  qui  pense  ainsi  n'a 
pas  toujours  pens6  de  m6me,  mais  enfin 
il  est  contraint  de  se  rend  re."  He  ex- 
presses the  same  opinion,  with  his  nsual 
terseness,  in  an  article  on  liberty  in  the 
Dictionnaire  PhUeaophique^  in  a  little 
dialogue,  the  gist  of  which  is,  that  hb- 
erty  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  to 
do  what  one  pleases ;  which  would  be 
more  accurately  expressed  by  saying, 
that  liberty  is  nothing  but  the  absence 
of  any  restraint  which  would  prevent  us 
from  doing  what,  but  for  that  restraint, 
we  should  wish  to  do.  My  liberty  to 
walk  down  the  Strand  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  wishing  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  do  so,  I  am  able 
to  do  as  I  wish.  Voltaire  says  himself 
of  the  gradual  change  in  his  opinions 
(PhiL  Ign,  ch.  xiii.)  : 

Cette  question  sor  la  liberty  de  Thomme 


m'interessa  yivement;  je  lus  des  scolastiques, 
je  fus  comme  eux  dans  les  t^nebres ;  je  lus 
Locke  et  j'aperQus  des  traits  de  lumiere ;  je  lus 
le  traite  le  Collins,  qui  me  parait  Locke  per- 
fectionne;  et  je  n*ai  jamais  rien  lu  depuisqui 
m'ait  donne  un  nouveau  degrd  de  connaissance. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  as  it  shows 
how  pertinaciously  Voltaire  thought  on 
these  topics.  He  had  read  both  Locke 
and  Collins  before  he  wrote  his  account 
of  Newton's  philosophy,  in  which  the 
subject  is  first  discussed,  and  in  which 
he  describes  as  sophisms  the  very  argu- 
ments which  at  last  prevailed  with  hira. 
This  work  was  published  in  1738.  The 
Traite  de  Metaphysique  seems  to  have 
been  written  some  time  later,  and  the 
Philoaophe  Ignorant  and  the  Diction- 
naire Philoaophigue  were  amongst  his 
latest  works.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and 
necessity,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  latter  doctrine  is  the  one  toward 
which  minds  which  are  at  once  dogmatic 
and  impatient  of  anything  which  cannot 
be  distinctly  imagined  naturally  gravi- 
tate. It  is  characteristic  of  the  practical 
character  and  the  substantial  earnestness 
which  underlay  Voltaire's  supei'ficial  levi- 
ty and  persiflage,  that  he  should  have  gra- 
dually worked  his  way  to  this  opinion,  hav- 
ing held  a  very  different  one  when  he  was 
forty-four  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  thinkers  of  his 
generation.  It  is  also  highly  character- 
istic of  him,  that,  whilst  he  maintained 
and  yet  gradually  modified  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  should  have  stated  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  in  the  most  terse  and  pointed 
manner,  the  very  objections  to  his  opin- 
ion which  afterward  made  him  change  it. 
His  theory  as  to  the  soul  implies  a 
further  illustration  of  the  truth  oi  these 
remarks.  It  is  a  point  on  which  he  does 
not  vary.  His  view  irom  first  to  last 
was  that  the  soul  may  be  a  mere  facul- 
ty, resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  ceasing  when  they 
are  thrown  out  of  gear ;  but  that  it  also 
may  be  an  independent  unit  which  may 
survive  the  body,  and  retain  its  con- 
sciousness and  capacity  of  enjoyment  and 
sufiering.  The  way  in  which  these  two 
sets  of  ideas  balanced  each  other  in  Vol- 
taire's mind,  and  the  practical  inference 
which  he  drew  from  tnem,  are  perfectly 
and  most  characteristically  illustrated 
by  two  passages  in  the  JDictionnaire 
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Thilosophique^  which,  according  to  their 
author's  practice,  condense  into  a  few 
lines  reflections  which  he  had  been  apply- 
ing, arranging,  rearranging,  and  clearing 
up  for  much  more  than  half  a  centurj. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  as  characterislic 
of  the  deepest  and  most  habitual  thonghts 
of  the  man  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
In  the  article  "Arae,"  sect,  viii.,  he  says : 

Pauvre  pedant,  tu  vols  une  plante  qui  v4- 
gete,  et  tu  dis  vigeiatiorij  ou  meme  dme  v^g'" 
iative  ;  tu  remarques  que  lea  corps  ont  et 
donnent  du  mouvement,  et  tu  dis  force ;  tu 
Tois  ton  chien  de  chasse  apprendre  sous 
toi  son  metier,  et  tu  cries  insHnctj  dme  sensi- 
tive ;  tu  as  des  id^es  combin^es,  et  tu  dis  esprit 

Mais  de  grdce  qu'en tends- tu  par  ces  mots? 
Cette  fleur  v^gete,  mais  y  a-t-il  un  ^tre  r^el 
qui  s'appelle  vg^tation  f  Ce  corps  en  pousse 
un  autre;  mais  possede-t-il  en  soi  un  etre 
distinct  qui  s'appelle  force  ?  Ce  chien  te  rap- 
porte  une  perdrix ;  mais  y  a^t-il  un  6tre  qui 
8*appelle  t'fwftnc/?    .    .    . 

Si  une  tulipe  pouvait  parler,  et  qu'elle  te 
dit:  Ma  y^g^tation  et  moi  nous  sommes 
deux  etres  joints  ^videmment  ensemble,  ne  t« 
moquerais-tu  pas  de  la  tulipe  ? 

The  last  illustration  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  have  raised  in  Voltaire's  mind 
the  ptvcise  pohit  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  he  always  misses  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  It  is  precisely  the  power 
of  speech,  or  rather  the  power  which 
speech  implies — the  power,  that  is,  of 
rcffrirdinir  ourselves  and  other  things  as 
distinct  realities,  knowable  and  namable, 
which  is  the  specific  peculiarity  of  a 
rational  being,  and  which  gives  us  the 
idea  of  a  soul  obscure  as  that  idea 
certainly  is.  If  a  tulip  could  speak, 
it  might  no  doubt  speculate  about  it^elt 
as  men  do;  but  as  it  cannot  speak,  we 
do  not  rei^ard  it  as  a  self.  It  is  because 
we  cannot  say  whether,  and  how  far, 
animals  do  speak  and  think,  that  we  do 
not  know  specifically  what  to  think  ot 
them.  Voltaire's  ignorance  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  whole  subject 
of  etymology  may  be  inferred  from  his 
articles  in  the  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phique  headed  "A.  R.  C."  and  "  Langues." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  extract  just  given 
states  shortly  the  extreme  point  of  Vol- 
t^re^s  oscillations  in  the  direction  of  the 
materialism  of  his  age.  The  fidlowing 
extract  from  the  article  "Dieu"  shows 
how  far  his  mind  swung  in  the  other 
direction,  and  is  on  the  whole  more  in 
harmony  with  the  habitual  tone  of  his 


writings  than  the  other.  In  sect,  v., 
"  De  la  necessity  de  croire  un  fitre  su- 
preme," he  is  arguing  against  atheism : 

La  philosophie,  selon  vous,  ne  fournit  au- 
cune  preuve  d'un  bonheur  a  venir.  Non, 
mais  vous  n^arez  aucune  demonstration  du 
contraire.  II  se  peut  qu*il  y  ait  en  nous  une 
monade  ind^truotible  qui  sente  et  qui  pen.se 
sans  que  nous  sachions  le  moins  du  monde 
comment  cette  monade  est  faite.  La  raison 
ne  s'oppose  pas  absolument  &  cett€  id^e, 
quoique  la  raison  seule  ne  la  prouve  pas. 
Cette  opinion  n'a-t-elle  pas  un  prodigieux 
avantage  sur  la  y6tre  ?  La  mienue  est  utile 
au  genre  humain,  la  votre  est  funeste.     .     , 

Dans  le  doute  oi^  nous  sommes  tous  deux, 
je  ne  vous  dis  pas  avec  Pascal,  prenez  U 
plus  sHir.  II  n*y  a  rien  de  siir  dans  1' incer- 
titude, n  ne  s'agit  pas  ici  de  parier  mais 
d'examiner ;  il  faut  juger,  et  notre  volont^ 
ne  determine  pas  notre  jugement.  Je  ne 
vous  propose  pas  de  croire  des  choses  extrava- 
gantcs  pour  vous  tirer  d'embarras ;  je  ne  vous 
dis  pas :  Allez  a  la  Mecque,  baiser  la  pierre 
noire  pour  vous  instruire ;  tenez  une  queue 
de  vache  i\  la  main ;  afFublez-vous  d'un  sca- 
pulaire ;  soyez  imb^ile  et  fanatique  pour  ac- 
qudrir  la  faveur  de  TEtre  des  etres.  Je  vous 
dis:  Continues  tL  cultiver  la  vertu,  i\  6tre 
bienfesant,  il  regarder  toute  superstition  avec 
horreur  ou  avec  pitid ;  mais  adorez  avec  moi 
le  dessein  qui  se  manifeste  dans  toute  la 
nature,  et  par  consequent  I'auteur  de  ce 
dessein,  la  cause  primordiale  et  finale  de 
tout ;  espdrez  avec  moi  que  notre  monade, 
qui  raisonne  sur  le  grand  Etre^dtemel  pourra 
etre  heureuse  par  ce  grand  Etre  meme.  II 
n'y  a  point  E  de  contradiction.  Vous  ne 
m'en  ddmontrerez  pas  rimpossibilitd ;  de 
meme  que  je  ne  puis  vous  demontrer  mathe- 
matiquement  que  la  chose  est  ainsi.  Nous 
ne  raisonnons  guere  en  mdtaphysique  que 
sur  des  probabiUtds;  nous  nageons  tons  dans 
ime  mer  dont  nous  n'avons  jamais  vu  le  ri- 
vage.  Malheur  '1  ceux  qui  se  battent  en 
nageantl  Abordera  qui  pourra;  mais  celui 
qui  me  crie,  Vous  nagez  en  vain,  il  n'y  a 
point  de  port^  me  d^ourage  et  m'ote  toutee 
mes  forces. 

These  illustrations  are  meant  rather 
to  show  in  what  manner,  and  for  what 
purpose,  and  in  what  tone  Voltaire  spec- 
ulated upon  metaphysical  subjects,  than 
to  give  anything  claiming  to  be  a  sys- 
tematic account  of  his  metaphysical 
doctrines,  if  indeed  he  can  he  properly 
reckoned  amongst  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  upon  such  topics. 
Such  as  they  are,  thev  appear  to  us  to 
prove  that  as  a  theologian  or  moralist, 
or  as  a  metaphysician,  which  in  his  case 
were  three  aspects  of  one  character,  he 
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always  displayed  the  same  disposition  in 
various  ways.  He  was  never  a  mere 
speculator  or  theorist,  but  always  had 
in  view  definite  practical  results, 
toward  the  attainment  of  which  he  was 
impelled  principally  by  his  indignation 
against  the  general  condition  of  things. 
Perhaps  the  most  general  doctrine 
which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  him  is 
that  the  great  fault  of  the  order  of 
things  in  which  he  found  himself  was  an 
unreasonable  and  presumptuous  confi- 
dence in  supposed  kno\yledge,  leading 
peoi»le  to  overlook  or  deny  their  real 
Ignorance  and  weakness,  and  to  under- 
value that  which  they  ought  to  have 
regarded  as  their  strength.  Hence  the 
main  stress  of  all  his  intellectual  efforts 
was  toward  lowering  the  tone  of  those 
who  made  the  greatest  pretensions  to 
knowledge,  and  insisting  to  the  utmost 
on  the  slight ness  of  our  materials  for 
profitable  thought  upon  the  topics 
which  interest  us  as  human  beings  most 
deeply.  It  is  true  that  in  all  that  he 
wrote  there  is  the  strangest  possible 
contrast  between  the  confidence,  not  to 
say  the  arrogance,  of  the  process  and 
the  humility  of  the  result — between  his 
passionate  confidence  in  human  reason 
and  the  timid  and  mclaneholv  conclu- 
sions  to  which  the  instrument  in  which 
he  so  entirely  trusted  conducted  him. 
But  this,  afler  all,  was  only  an  accidental 
contrast,  not  an  essential  inconsistency. 
The  most  interesting  question  which 
a  retrospect  on  his  speculations  suggests 
relates  to  his  influence  on  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  nation.  There  is  no  more 
common  opinion  than  that  Voltaire  was 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  scandals 
which  attended  that  tremendous  event 
have  no  doubt  done  more  than  any  mere 
criticisms  to  cover  his  name  with  the  dis- 
credit which  attaches  to  it.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  influence 
over  his  own  generation  operated  power- 
fully on  the  course  of  events  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Revolution  ;  but  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  repulsive  features 
of  that  series  of  events  can  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  influence,  except  to  an 
extent  much  more  limited  than  the  lan- 
guage commonly  used  upon  the  subject 
would  suggest.  The  two  great  blots  on 
the  French  Revolution  are  the  horrible 
barbarity  and  &naticism  with  which  many 


of  its  scenes  were  accompanied,  and  ita 
anti-religious  character ;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  Voltaire's  influence  con- 
tributed much  to  either  of  these  things. 
That  irreligion  may  be  as  fanatical  as 
any  form  of  religious  belief  whatever  is 
an  indisputable  truth  which  no  doubt 
was  frequently  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  the  Revolution,  but  the  whole  temper 
of  Voltaire's  works  is  utterly  opposed 
to  such  a  state  of  mind.  A  fanatical 
Voltairian  is  an  inconceivable  being,  for 
such  a  person  would  be  fanatically  in 
favor  of  a  set  of  opinions  far  too  com^ 
plicated  and  qualified  to  excite  any 
vehement  emotion.  How  could  any  one 
be  fanatically  attached  to  the  doctrines 
that  there  is  in  all  probability  a  God 
whom  we  must  regard  on  the  whole  as 
just  and  benevolent,  and  that  there  are 
groimds  on  which  we  may  hope  for  a 
future  state  of  existence  preferable  to 
Hhe  present  one?  Moreover,  the  whole 
tone  of  Voltaire's  mind,  the  constant 
burden  of  his  works,  is  as  much  oppos- 
ed to  every  sort  of  cruelty  and  violence 
as  any  writings  can  be  opposed  to  any 
turn  of  mind  whatever.  In  his  preface 
to  Alzire  he  says  with  great  truth,  "  On 
retrouvera  dans  presque  tous  mes  ecrits 
ceite  humanity  qui  doit  6tre  le  premier 
caractere  d'un  etre  pensant."  Nor  was 
his  humanity  of  that  ferocious  and  pas- 
sionate kind  of  which  the  proper  motto 
is  "  fraternity  or  death."  Few  things 
would  have  a  stronger  tendency  to 
repress  this  ferocious  sensibility  than  a 
study  of  Voltaire's  works,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  whole  tone  of  mind 
which  produced  them.  Besides  this,  it 
should  be  observed  that  no  one  knew 
better  than  Voltaire  the  ferocious  side 
of  the  French  character,  pr  had  a  worse 
opinion  of  it.  The  bioitalities  of  the 
''Comit6  de  Salut  Public;"  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  1792;  the  atrocities 
practised  in  La  Vendee  (on  both  sides), 
at  Lyons,  and  in  many  other  places,  are 
not  isolated  facts  in  French  history, 
showing  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
a  generation  corruptecl  by  Voltaire. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  consider<itiou 
that  the  furious  mobs  of  Paiis  and  oi 
other  places  by  whom  thevse  iniquities 
were  perpetrated,  and  who  had  been 
left  by  the  TOVcrnment  and  the  clergy 
in  a  state  oi  the  most  abject  ignorance, 
could  hardly  have  been  debauched  by 
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reading  books  the  very  titles  of  which 
most  of  them  would  have  been  unable 
to  decipher,  it  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
member that  in  the  wars  of  religion  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  in  the  wars  between  the  Bargun- 
dians  and  Armagnacs  at  an  earlier 
period,  just  as  much  ferocity  was  dis- 
played whenever  the  people  became  ex- 
cited, and  that  the  Legitimists — who, 
if  they  had  had  the  chance,  would  have 
flayed  Voltaire  alive  with  pleasure — 
were  themselves  every  bit  as  cruel  and 
ferocious,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
got  the  upper  hand,  as  their  opponents. 
There  was  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  Terreur  Blanche  and  the  Terreur 
Ronge,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  author  stronger  denunciations  ot 
the  temper  of  mind  which  led  to  both 
sets  of  crimes  than  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  Voltaire's  writings. 

With  the  irreligious  aspect  of  the 
French  Revolution  Voltaire's  works  had 
no  doubt  a  closer  connection.  'No  doubt 
his  persistent  denunciations  of  every  form 
of  Christianity  produced  a  marked  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  No 
doabt  his  constant  ridicule  of  all  objects 
of  popular  reverence  contributed  largely 
to  that  ignorant  self-sufficiency  which 
was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  rev- 
olutionary period.  It  would,  however, 
be  most  unjust  to  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  the  bad  side  of  Voltaire's  an- 
tagonism to  religion.  He  was  the 
antagonist,  not  only  of  Christianity  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  of  that 
special  form  of  it  which  was  in  his  days 
dominant  in  France ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  with  any  appearance  of  truth, 
that  if  he  failed  (as  no  doubt  he  did)  in 
the  attempt  to  pull  up  Christianity  by 
the  roots,  and  to  destroy  its  influence 
amongst  mankind,  he  succeeded  tri- 
umphantly in  compelling  the  particular 
Christian  Church  with  which  he  was  con- 
cerned to  change  its  position  entirely 
with  reference  to  temporal  aflairs,  to 
change  its  position,  though  it  could  not 
well  change  its  tone,  as  to  spiritual  af- 
fairs, and  to  accept  an  utterly  different 
position  in  the  world  from  that  in  which 
he  found  it.  When  Voltaire  was  young, 
the  theory  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  to  the 
foundations  of  civil  society  and  the  natu- 
ral relations  between  the  Church  and 


the  State,  was  the  theory  of  Bossuet. 
The  theory  of  Locke  was  the  rising 
heresy  of  the  day.  There  is  at  present 
hardly  an  important  country  in  Europe 
in  which  this  is  not  altogether  reversed, 
in  which  the  State  has  not  become  the 
substantive  and  the  Church  the  adjective, 
religious  equality  the  rule,  and  privilege 
not  to  speak  of  persecution  the  excep- 
tion ;  in  which,  in  a  word,  men  have  not 
come  to  treat  religion  practically  as  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  not  as  a  system 
by  which  opinion  is  to  be  governed.  No 
one  writer  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
this  result  as  Voltaire,  no  event  contrib- 
uted to  it  so  powerfully  as  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  in  so  far  as  Voltaire's 
writings  gave  this  character  to  the  Rev- 
olution, they  gave  it  a  good  character, 
and  not  a  bad  one,  and  they  have  met 
BO  far,  not  with  failure,  but  with  marked 
and  increasing  success.  How  far  his  in- 
cautious and  mdecent  wav  of  expressing 
himself  may  have  contnbuted  to  that 

Eart  of  the  Revolution  which  he  would 
ave  been  the  first  to  condemn,  we  do 
not  inquire ;  but  all  just  critics  ought  to 
admit  that  he  would  have  advocated 
precisely  those  parts  of  the  K evolution 
which  have  been  blessings  to  mankind, 
and  reprobated  those  which  disgraced  its 
progress,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  would 
nave  acted  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
whole  Benor  and  character  of  his  career. 


•  »• 
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ger  in  extent  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
fertile  in  all  tropical  productions,  peopled 
by  an  intelligent  race,  and  not  far  re- 
moved fi'om  the  great  line  of  commercial 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  the  East, 
should  have  remained  for  ages  uninvaded 
by  foreign  conquest,  and  unimproved  by 
the  progress  of  indigenous  civilization, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems 
in  geography.  It  confirms  the  remark 
of  Archbishop  Whately  that  barbarous 
nations  are  generally  incapable  of  rising 
to  a  higher  grade  of  culture  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts.  The  native  policy 
of  the  rulers  of  Madagascar  discouraged 
foreign  intercourse,  and,  from  time  im- 
memorial, its  inhabitants  have  loitered 
on  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  without 
power  to  pass  the  barriers.  Their  lan- 
guage, copious,  expressive,  and  by  no 
means  inharmonious,  remained  unwrit- 
ten; their  constituted  form  of  govern- 
ment had  discovered  no  better  sanction 
of  authority  than  brutal  slaughter ;  and 
the  native  form  of  fidth  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
superstitious  terrors. 

Kadama — who  may  be  fairly  regarded 
ns  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Madagascar — 
URcd  to  boast  that  his  two  best  generals 
were  Fever  and  Forest :  and,  no  doubt, 
they  have  powerfully  contiibuted  to  pro- 
tect the  country  from  foreign  invasion ; 
though  the  insalubrity  of  the  island  ap- 
pears, on  more  accurate  information, 
to  have  been  much,  and  designedly, 
overstated,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
sea-coast  and  removable  with  the  prog- 
ress of  cultivation.  The  ports  were 
left  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The 
capital  was  placed  inland,  some  200 
mues  from  the  coast ;  and  the  roads 
were  purposely  suffered  to  remain  im- 
passable. Whether  Madagascar  owes 
its  native  independence  to  an  overrated 
insalubrity,  to  stratagem,  or  to  accident, 
it  is  scarce  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  would  have 
involved  both  conquered  and  conqueror 
in  many  and  most  grievous  complexities. 
Experience  has  now  abunduntly  shown 
the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  ex- 
tension of  European  sway  over  a  people 
which  halts  between  barbarism  and 
civilization ;  and  the  natives  of  Madagas- 
car, though  living  between  Africa  and 
Asia,  will  be  found  as  wanting  in  the 
simple  docility  of  the  negro  as  in  the 


refined  but  enervating  organization  of 
Hindoo  society. 

Deferring,  until  we  arrive  at  Mr. 
Ellis's  own  appearance  on  Malagasy 
soil,  our  notice  of  the  two  highly  inter- 
esting works  from  his  pen  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  previous  account  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  cause  which  led  the  historian 
of  South  Sea  Missionarv  enterprise  to- 
extend  his  labors  to  the  Martyr  Church 
of  Madagascar. 

The  reduction  of  the  several  Malagasy 
tribes  under  one  soverei^  ruler  dates 
from  the  present  generation.  Radama, 
a  chief  of  the  Hovas,  who  took  up  the 
task  of  subjugation  from  his  &ther,  was 
successfxd  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
but  highly  spirited  reign,  in  bringing  all 
the  other  divisions  of  the  island  under 
his  allegiance ;  though,  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  2t  compact 
with  England,  the  most  conspicuous  ar- 
ticle of  which  was  the  absolute  cessation 
of  all  export  of  slaves — one  since  ob- 
served with  faith,  even  to  the  putting 
to  death  some  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  attempted  to  violate  it.  In 
return  for  this  important  concession,  he 
continued  to  receive  an  annual  supply 
of  muskets,  cannon,  and  array  accoutre- 
ments— which  he  turned  to  merciless 
advantage  against  the  refractory  prov- 
inces. Instructors  of  drill  and  military 
tactics  were  furnished  to  him;  some 
noble  Malagasy  youths  were  received 
on  board  British  men-of-war,  and  others 
placed  at  English  seminaries  for  military 
and  civil  training.  The  Malagasy  form 
of  government,  thus  receiving  a  unity 
and  centralization  more  or  less  recogniz- 
ed throughout  the  limits  of  the  island, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  absolute 
monarchy,  uncontrolled  save  by  popular 
opinion,  and  by  certain  traditions  and 
usages  which  the  sovereign  professes  to 
regard  as  binding  upon  him.  No  indi- 
vidual, or  constituted  body,  is  supposed 
to  stand  between  him  and  his  people. 
He  claims  all  right  over  the  lives,  labors, 
and  properties  of  his  subjects — who,  in- 
deed, are  styled  servants  of  the  monarch 
in  all  public  proclamations ;  enacts  laws ; 
is  supreme  and  final  judge  in  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal ;  and  alone  possesses 
the  power  of  awarding  capital  punish* 
ment.    On  occasions,  these   high  pro* 
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rogatives  are  carried  into  practice,  in 
most  full  and  unquestioned  form.  In- 
deed, 80  completely  have  these  royal 
powers,  over  which  the  national  religion 
has  thrown  a  sacred  origin  and  sanction, 
caused  the  monarch  to  be  regarded  as 
the  indispensable  centre  of  the  social 
system,  that  an  interregnum  appears  to 
be  viewed  as  the  least  desirable  of  all 
conditions  of  the  State.  When  the 
rights  of  the  people  (if  such  they  can 
be  called)  are  imperilled  beyond  endur- 
ance, the  fatal  napkin  (royal  blood  can- 
not be  shed)  affords  relief;  but  a  new 
occupant  is  instantly  elevated  to  the 
vacant  throne*  Monarchy  is  tradition- 
ally considered  a  necessary  condition  of 
law  and  order,  and,  accordingly,  in  Mad- 
agascar an  organized  social  system  does 
exist  throughout  the  island — there  is  an 
acknowledged  security  of  private  inter- 
ests— ^and  Taws  between  man  and  man 
are  recognized  and  administered  with 
uniformity.  The  chief  blot,  however, 
on  the  Malagasy  course  of  justice  is  the 
employment  of  the  Tangena,  or  ordeal 
by  a  species  of  native  poison.  This  is 
sometimes  fatal  in  its  action ;  though  its 
efficacy  as  a  test  of  guilt  or  innocence 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  cer- 
tain antidotes,  administered  immediately 
after  it.  If  appearances  are  declared 
unfavorable,  execution  immediately 
follows ;  in  all  other  cases,  the  accused  is 
honorably  acquitted  irrespective  of  evi- 
dence, and  is  conducted  back  to  his 
native  village  by  a  triumphal  procession 
of  his  friends.  It  is  optional,  however, 
with  the  accused  to  appeal  to  this  test, 
though  a  refusal  is  usually  deemed  an 
admission  of  guilt.  Vicissitudes  in 
private,  and  more  especially  in  public 
life,  are  of  the  true  oriental  character ; 
and  the  subject  who  to-day  stands  beside 
the  throne  and  dispenses  its  favors, 
may,  to-morrow,  leave  the  city  an  exile ; 
or  become  a  beggar  in  chains,  to  be  worn 
until  death  releases  him  from  them,  or 
a  headless  trunk,  to  which  the  meanest 
riles  of  burial  are  ferociously  denied. 

The  Malagasy  are  an  industrious,  in- 
telligent, half-civilized  race ;  strongly 
affectionate  in  their  natural  relations, 
cheerful,  hospitable,  and  capable  of  the 
wannest  friendships.  Physically,  they 
are  a  fine  people,  robust,  active,  and 
well  built;  generally  distinguished  by 
well-&haped  heads,  promising  consider- 


able intellectual  capacity,  and  no  mean 
moral  excellence.  The  eye  is  clear  and 
bright ;  the  forehead  full ;  the  back  of 
the  head  almost  flat,  and  exhibiting  few 
of  the  grosser  animal  instincts ;  the  nose 
small  and  finn,  frequently  a  pure  aqui- 
line ;  the  skin  of  an  olive  tinge,  more  or 
less  dark,  but  not  seldom  as  fair  as  that 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  With 
these  general  characteiistics,  there  are 
also  sufficiently  marked  diversities  of 
tribe;  all,  however,  being  remarkable 
for  an  excellent  balance  between  the 
physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  both 
pf  which  are  of  a  high  order.  From 
time  immemorial,  and  independent  of 
all  European  intercourse,  they  have 
been  in  possession  of  many  of  the  arts 
and  habits  of  civilized  life.  Their 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  large, 
comfortable,  and  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain neatness;  and  they  live  in  large 
communities,  well  defended,  with  con- 
siderable regularity  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. They  possess  extensive  flocks  of 
cattle ;  and  cultivate,  and  artificially 
irrigate,  large  districts,  chiefly  for  the 
growth  of  rice— a  plant  wonderfully 
productive  in  the  country.  Slavery  is 
a  national  institution,  the  inhabitants  of 
refractory  provinces,  criminals,  and  even 
the  wives  and  children  of  criminals,  be- 
ing reduced  to  this  condition.  Slaves, 
however,  appear  to  be  treated  with  con- 
siderable indulgence,  and  are  redeem- 
able, unless  the  contrary  be  expressed 
in  the  judgment  which  has  consigned 
them  to  bondage.  Military  service  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all.  While  under 
arms,  the  subject  receives  no  pay ;  but 
all  military  rank  confers  honor,  and  in- 
cludes the  highest  honors  permissible 
to  the  subject.  A  private  soldier  holds 
the  rank  of  First  Honor;  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  of  Sixteenth  Hon- 
or, beyond  which  the  subject  cannot 
rise.  Besides  military  service,  the  sov- 
ereign can  claim  the  time  of  the  subject 
for  the  execution  of  public  works,  which 
are  at  times  onerous  and  severe;  on 
these  occasions  he  receives  food,  but  no 
remuneration  in  money.  Clanship,  pos- 
sibly taking  its  rise  in  the  former  dis- 
tribution of  the  country  under  chiefs,  is 
recognized  ;  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  caste. 

Though  not  supposed  to  be  controlled, 
or  even  assisted,  by  any  official  body  in 
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the  management  of  the  State,  neverthe- 
less in  actual  practice,  the  monarch  has 
recourse  to  the  gieat  officers  of  his 
household  as  a  privy  council  of  advice  ; 
to  whose  opinion  he  livStens,  but  without 
any  obligation  of  shaping  his  course  in 
accordance  with  it.  All  new  laws  are 
proclaimed  to  the  people  as  the  direct 
emanation  of  the  sovereign  at  a  solemn 
gathering  called  for  that  purpose,  and 
known  as  a  kahary;  at  which  private 
individuals  are  allowed  to  express  their 
views,  and  where,  no. doubt,  the  popular 
feeling  is  watched  and  estimated.  These 
meetings  are  reported  to  number  as  many 
as  100,000  persons  in  attendance,  and 
are  obligatory  on  all  residing  within  a 
specified  radius,  with  such  necessary  ex- 
ceptions as  are  also  previously  made 
known. 

Such,  it  appears,  was  the  form  of 
government  existing  in  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  provinces  into 
which  the  bland  was  parcelled  out,  and 
which  Radama  adhered  to  on  assuming 
sovereign  sway  over  all.  It  is  one  which 
we  must  naturally  expect  to  vary  widely 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  accidents  by  which  he  may  find 
himself  surrounded ;  the  only  certain 
landmarks  being  frequent  appeals  on 
the  part  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
to  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  no  natural  disposition  in 
the  people  to  deeds  of  violence  or  in- 
humanity. Thus,  within  the  short  limits 
of  our  narrative,  we  shall  find  pagan  and 
Christian  blood  spilled  at  one  time  like 
water;  and,  anon,  human  life  treated 
with  a  tenderness  threatening  to  defeat 
the  course  of  justice  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  English  treaty  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  import :mt  and  deeply  interesting 
series  of  events  which  we  propose  to  make 
the  subject  of  the  following  paees. 
The  London  Missionary  Society,  Imvmg 
placed  Polynesia  under  an  organized 
staff  of  its  teachers,  had  been  for  a  time 
in  quest  of  some  other  suitable  and  un- 
occupied portion  of  the  heathen  world 
to  which  to  extend  its  labors  ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  already  sent  a  small  band  to 
Mauritius  with  an  ultimate  view  to  Madar 
gascar,  should  events  permit.  A  couple 
of  these  emissaries  had  landed  on  the 
Malagasy  coast,  and  made  a  highly  favor- 
%ble  report  of  the  intelligence  and  friend- 


liness of  the  natives,  though  wanting 
permission  to  enter  the  interior.  Rada- 
ma, who  had  the  sharpness  to  perceive 
that  Christianity  and  progress  were  very 
closely  associated,  was  now  readily  in- 
duced to  open  the  capital  to  the  Society, 
only  stipulating  that  religious  teachers 
should  be  accompanied  by  persons  ca- 
pable of  giving  instruction  in  skilled  la- 
bor ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  con- 
dition, a  staff  of  religious  and  secular 
teachers  and  intelligent  mechanics  pro- 
ceeded to  Antananarivo,  the  chief  city 
and  seat  of  government,  and  took  up 
their  residence  there.  Thus  encouraged, 
these  laborers  entered  on  their  task ; 
and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  results 
were  of  the  most  marked  and  surprising 
character.  The  soil  on  which  they  oper- 
ated may  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  virgin.  The  native  language  was 
a  purely  unwritten  one,  possessmg  no 
characters  of  its  own,  and,  of  necessity, 
no  records.  The  Society's  teachers  ap- 
plied the  English  alphabet  to  it;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  printing-presses  brought 
with  them,  they  struck  off  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  of  grammars,  spelling- 
books,  the  more  suitable  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish classics,  a  Malagasy  dictionary,  and 
the  Bible.  They  organized  a  system  of 
schools,  which  soon  numbered  from 
10,000  to  16,000  of  the  native  youth ; 
the  more  eligible  of  whom  were  drafted 
to  a  training  and  model  school,  and,  in 
due  course,  became  fit  and  successful 
teachers  of  their  countrymen.  A  single 
secretary,  educated  at  Mauritius,  and 
writing  in  a  foreign  language,  had  served 
to  transact  the  correspondence  of  Rada- 
ma— 4,000  civil  servants,  able  to  write, 
and  conducting  their  several  depart- 
ments by  aid  of  writing,  were  now  found 
in  the  enoployment  of  the  State.  All 
private  af&irs  of  business  or  pleasure 
were  arranged  through  the  medium  of 
letters;  and  few  travellers  proceeded 
fi*om  town  to  town  without  being  en- 
trusted with  a  number  of  these  missives. 
The  craftsmen  experienced  like  success 
in  their  own  sphere,  and  had  under 
training  a  large  staff  of  native  workers 
in  iron,  wood,  and  other  raw  products 
of  the  country  ;  many  of  whose  public 
works  more  recent  visitors  to  the  island 
have  pronounced  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  be  creditable  to  any  European  country^ 
But  the  greatest  triumphs  were  re- 
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served  for  the  purely  religious  portion  of 
the  task.  Nowhere,  in  modern  times, 
has  Christianity  made  more  rapid  and  in- 
telligent strides,  or  exhibited  signs  of 
striking  its  roots  more  deeply  into  the 
soil.  The  fonn  of  native  religion  was 
found  to  he  rude  in  the  extreme — 
strangely  rude  when  viewed  hy  the  side 
of  a  people  not  wanting  in  a  certain  in- 
nate nobility  of  mind,  and  open  to  all 
the  hettor  feelings  of  humanity.  Its  sole 
ostensible  machinery  consisted  in  a  few 
miserable  idols — if  a  rod,  a  mysterious 
bag  or  bundle,  or  at  most  a  wretchedly 
carved  wooden  figure,  not  even  very 
ugly,  may  be  so  called — distributed 
among  certain  poor  and  squalid  sacred 
villages,  in  charge  of  keepers  who  refuse 
direct  access  to  them ;  and  brought  forth 
to  take  part  in  public  processions  only 
on  solemn  and  critical  occasions.  Tem- 
ples, more  in  accordance  with  the  name, 
there  are  none — no  other  form  of  priest- 
hood— no  regular  religious  rites  or  cer- 
emonies— and  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  creed.  Fear  appears  to  be 
the  only  hold  which  this  form  of  heathen- 
ism exercises  over  the  native  mind.  It 
inculcates  no  moral  or  benevolent  design 
in  the  government  of  the  universe ;  and 
Fate,  as  opposed  to  Providence,  is  the 
prominent  idea  which  it  puts  forth. 
Witchcraft  enters  largely  into  the  national 
belief,  as  well  as  sorcery ;  and  both  are 
punishable  by  the  Tangena.  The  extreme 
jealousy,  however,  of  the  idol -keepers — 
and  indeed  of  the  people  themselves, 
when  this  paiticular  topic  is  approached— 
bas  rendered  more  full  information  on  the 
subject  exceedingly  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. In  its  absence,  the  supposition 
may  perhaps  not  be  untenable,  that, 
planted  among  a  people  intellectually 
superior  to  its  nature  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  it  was  capable,  this  na- 
tive creed  has  remained  thus  dwarfed 
and  stunted.  As,  however,  the  dwarfed 
and  stunted  shrub  is  not  absolutely  lack* 
ing  in  vitality,  and,  on  actual  experiment, 
will  be  found  to  have  struck  its  roots  as 
deeply  into  the  soil  as  its  more  fair  and 
goodly  neighbors  of  the  forest,  so  this 
plant  of  poor  growth  has  been  discover- 
ed to  possess  a  tenaciousness  of  its  own, 
and — the  true  upas  of  its  clime— to  deal 
deadly  destruction  around  when  shaken. 
It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that,  as 
this  national  form  of  faith  has  been  found 


unable  to  exalt,  perhaps  even  to  keep 
pace  with,  the  native  intellect,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  equally  powerless 
to  engraft  upon  it  any  of  the  more 
disgusting  or  cruel  enormities  of  other 
forms  of  heathenism.  Among  a  people 
genial.,  sprightly,  and  warm-hearted,  it 
has  remained  crude,  gloomy,  and  spiteful. 
Nor  were  other  circumstances  wanting 
to  place  the  pure  and  benevolent  truths 
of  Christianity  in  favorable  contrast 
with  it.  They  came  hand  in  hand  with 
those  useful  arts  and  appliances  with 
which  the  people,  from  natural  aptitude 
and  capacity,  strongly  desired  a  more 
full  acquaintance.  Both  arrived  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  whole  island — for  the  first 
time  strengthened  and  consolidated  un- 
der a  single  enterprising  and  highly  am- 
bitious ruler — was  entering  on  a  new  era 
which  they  might  be  regarded  as  most 
opportunely  sent  to  further.  Hitherto, 
European  intercourse  had  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  sea-coast,  and  that  most 
sparingly  ;  but^to  the  interior — the  most 
populous  ^s  the  most  healthy,  protected, 
and  fruitful  part  of  the  island — Chris- 
tianity was  as  the  Christianity  first 
preached  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 
"All  this  is  new  to  us,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Malagasy  nobles ;  "  put  us 
in  the  way  to  become  wise.'*  Elementary 
books  were  eagerly  sought  as  they  issued 
from  the  printing-presses,  though  the 
missionaries  had  wisely  annexed  a  scale 
of  prices  to  their  distribution.  Old  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  found  devoting 
their  leisure  hours  to  mastering  their 
contents.  Nor  did  the  hereditary  no- 
bles, the  great  officers  of  State,  and  those 
of  the  royal  household,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  regret  that  their  own 
youth  had  been  passed  without  these 
opportunities;  they  placed  their  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  and  even  sought  to 
overcome  their  own  deficiencies.  The 
ChiTstian  places  of  worship  were  at- 
tended by  ever-increasing  crowds  of  ear- 
nest, decorous  listeners ;  and  the  truths 
there  received  were  carried  home  to  the 
domestic  circle,  and  made  the  subject 
of  intelligent  comment  and  exhortation. 
Those  who  had  sufficiently  profited  by 
their  new  studies  became  able  and  suc- 
cessful preachers,  turning  to  account  a 
graceful  and  very  effective  style  of  ora- 
tory, which  the  native  talents,  hitherto 
denied  all  outlet  by  aid  of  a  written 
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language,  exercised  themselves  npon 
with  very  considerable  advantage.  Nor 
was  the  movement  confined  lo  any  par- 
ticular classes,  or  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis.  On 
a  subsequent  inquiry,  accompanied  by 
the  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecution 
known  to  modern  times,  it  was  found 
that  these  gospel  teachings  had  pene- 
trated 200  and  300  miles  from  the  cen- 
tre of  their  operations  ;  that  there  were 
Christian  villages  at  considerable  dis- 
stances  from  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  that  these  faithful  believers  could 
be  induced  to  resign  only  with  their 
lives  the  new  principles  on  which  they 
had  taken  hold. 

At  this  period  of  Christian  progress 
in  Madagascar,  Radama  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six.  Ambitious  and 
with  little  disposition  to  allow  motives 
of  justice  or  numanity  to  restrain  his 
ambition,  he  was  a  ruler  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  circumstances  with  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded  ;  and,  iso- 
lated from  civilization  by  a  strong  tra- 
ditionary policy,  we  must  recognize  his 
acts  of  national  progress  as  the  inward 
promptings  of  a  superior  intelligence. 
There  are  no  proofs  that  he  himself  h%d 
any  inclination  to  embrace  Christianity ; 
and,  certainly,  he  avowed  none.  But 
he  placed  no  impediments  in  the  way  of 
his  subjects,  even  when  the  new  religious 
movement  wore  an  aspect  of  changing 
the  social  and  political  character  of  his 
reign  to  far  greater  extent  than  he  could 
have  anticipated  ;  and,  from  subsequent 
events,  we  can  have  no  doubt  now  that 
his  ear  must  have  caught  many  a  mur- 
mur from  the  idol-keepers  and  their 
more  fanatical  followers.  Possibly,  be- 
yond these  low  mutterings  of  the  storm, 
he  saw  the  increased  stability  which  the 
Christian  arts  and  Christian  precepts 
would  give  to  his  kingdom  when  they 
attained  to  sufficient  maturity  and  hold 
npon  the  soil ;  and  trusted — as,  indeed, 
the  trust  was  a  reasonable  one — that  he 
himself  would  outlive  and  protect  the 
period  of  their  early  growth.  Though 
nominal  ruler  of  the  whole  island,  he 
left  Rome  nn conquered  territories  at  his 
death,  and  to  the  chie&  of  some  other 
districts  had  already  found  it  expedient 
to  grant  powers  little  less  than  sover- 
eign over  their  provinces.  Neverthe- 
1^  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  extent 


and  permanent  character  of  his  con- 
quests that  though  his  death  was  thus 
early,  and,  indeed,  unexpected,  the  Hovas 
remained  the  royal  tribe,  and  that  his 
successor,  though  a  female,  held  his 
throne  undisputed.  He  lefl  no  child 
born  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
nominated  a  nephew  to  the  sovereign 
power:  but  Ranavalo,  his  widow,  and 
nerself  of  royal  blood,  by  prompt  and 
decisive  action — by  filling  the  royal 
courtyard  with  the  idol-keepers  and  her 
immediate  adherents,  and  by  putting ito 
death  all  likely  to  raise  a  dissentient 
voice,  was  proclaimed  queen. 

Though  freely  visiting  the  mission- 
aries and  their  wives  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  Ranavalo  was  already 
known  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
native  religion,  and  was  now  careful  to 
attribute  her  accession  to  the  throne  to 
the  power  of  the  guardian  idols.  Mas- 
culine, inflexibly  obstinate,  and  pitiless, 
she  had  hitherto  shown  little  intelli- 
gence,  and,  in  the  general  progress 
around  her,  had  taken  slight  pains  to 
keep  pace  with  the  attainments  of  her 
humblest  subjects  and  their  slaves.  Her 
husband's  death  was  kept  a  strict  secret 
for  some  days,  until  she  and  her  party 
had  matured  their  plans.  The  spear — 
the  favorite  Malagasy  weapon — served 
for  the  great  officers  of  the  household, 
but,  in  the  case  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tives, death  by  starvation  was  had  re- 
course to.  The  mother,  the  sister,  and 
the  brother  of  Radama  all  perished 
under  this  cruel  and  refined  evasion  of 
the  royal  exemption;  the  brother,  in- 
deed, with  peculiarly  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. His  cries  for  food  and 
water  were  heard  for  several  days  by 
one  of  the  sentries  placed  over  the 
wretched  dwelling  to  which  he  had 
been  hurried;  and  who  afterward  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  told  the  talc.  On 
their  cessation,  this  man  looked  into 
'the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  hop- 
ing that  death  had  at  length  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings.  The  wretched  captive 
pointed  to  his  month,  though  witnout 
further  power  to  make  known  his  wants ; 
soon  afterward  he  breathed  his  last. 

Amid  these  acts  of  the  new  sovereign, 
the  missionaries  awaited  with  anxiety 
the  first  intimation  of  the  change,  as  it 
was  more  immediately  to  affect  them- 
selves and  their  work.  It  came  in  the  form 
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of  a  notice  to  those  Europeans  whose  al- 
lotted periods  of  sojoarn  had  expired  to 
quit  the  island.  With  such  zealous  care 
was  it  customary  to  admit  all  foreigners 
that  Radama  had  annexed,  nominally  it 
was  generally  regarded,  a  specified  dura- 
tion for  the  visit  of  each :  as  these  periods 
now  approached  their  completion,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  permission  would  not 
be  renewed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper  was  declared  illegal.  A  great 
k^arj  followed,  in  which  proclamation 
was  made  that  all  the  Queen^s  subjects 
who  had  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, who  had  attended  a  Christian  place 
of  worship,  or  who  had  made  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  should,  within  the  space 
of  one  month,  accuse  themselves  to  the 
sovereign ;  that  is,  make  public  confes- 
sion of  having  done  so,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  the  royal  clemency — a  favorite 
procedure  in  Malagasy  course  of  justice, 
but,  under  Ranavalo,  generally  used  as  a 
trap.  On  the  subsequent  hearing  of  these 
confessions,  various  fines  and  punish- 
ments were  awarded.  It  is  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  400  nobles  found 
their  national  honors  diminished  by 
half  on  this  occasion,  and,  among  them, 
some  of  royal  blood.  Others  were  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army— 
a  sentence  which  obliged  them  to  share 
the  coarse  and  insufficient  food,  the 
scanty  clothing,  and  midnight  watches 
of  the  meanest  soldier  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  On  the  completion  of  these 
self-accusations,  a  further  royal  procla- 
mation followed,  commanding  all  sub- 
jects in  the  possession  of  books  to  deliver 
them  up  to  officers  appointed  to  receive 
them,  the  detention  of  a  single  leaf  being 
made  punishable  by  death.  These  books 
were  received  with  scrupulous  care, 
stored  in  a  building  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and,  eventually,  transmitted  to 
feurope.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  native  Christians  held  back  large 
quantities.  During  these  direct  dealings 
between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  no 
personal  danger  appears  to  have  threat- 
ened the  missionaries.  The  traditionary 
policy  toward  foreigners,  if  unfriendly, 
was  not  incautious;  nor  was  Ranavalo 
one  to  forget  policy  in  her  anger.  No 
doubt  the  chief  object  was  to  get  them 
ottt  of  the  countiy  as  quietly  as  possible, 
but  their  remonstrances   in  the  cause 


of  moderation  proved  wholly  unavailing 
during  their  remaining  stay.  The  Queen 
was  inexorable — "  the  customs  of  my  an- 
cestors change  not ; "  and,  finding  their 
followers  thus  debarred  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  Christian  worship,  and  books 
as  well  as  all  other  aids  to  imparting 
secular  instruction  interdicted  in  the 
schools,  they  reluctantly  quitted  the  isl- 
and after  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years' 
sojourn. 

On  the  departure  of  the  missionarieSy 
the  full  storm  of  persecution  burst  forth. 
A  form  of  oath  was  instituted,  by  which 
the  accused  was  made  to  renounce  the 
piinciples  of  Christianity,  and  to  affirm 
his  or  her  belief  in  the  'efficacy  of  the 
idols  and  the  native  religion.  Refusal 
to  take  this  oath  was  followed  by  death 
by  the  spear.  Rasalama  was  the  first 
native  martyr.  She  had  been  an  early 
convert,  and  appears  to  have  been  an 
earnest,  devout,  simple-minded  woman. 
After  her  condemnation,  considerable 
exertions  were  made  to  procure  from 
her  a  public  recantation,  ^e  was  placed 
in  irons  so  constructed  as  to  cause  great 
and  increasing  torture.  The  terrors  of 
a  death  most  painful  in  itself — ^for  the 
victim,  pierced  by  a  number  of  speara 
which  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
flesh,  was  lefl  to  writhe  in  agony  on  the 
ground  until  dissolution  from  exhaustion 
took  place — were  heightened,  in  accord- 
ance with  Malagasy  usa^e,  by  all  that 
could  impress  the  imagmation ;  and, 
most  abhorrent  to  the  native  mind,  the 
body  could  not  be  removed  for  burial, 
but  must  remain  a  prey  to  bird  and 
beast.  The  Christian  Sabbath  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day  of  her  execution,  and 
the  oath  was  frequently  tendered  to  her 
as  she  was  led  to  the  fatal  spot.  Having 
received  permission  to  pray,  the  native 
Christian  account  affirms  that  her  spirit 
fled  in  the  act  of  devotion,  before  the 
executioners  had  performed  their  task. 
Rafaralahy  was  a  young  Christian  con- 
vert who  had  attended  Rasalama  to  the 
place  of  public  execution,  and  been  wit- 
ness of  her  constancy  and  faith.  His  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  authorities,  and  he  became 
the  next  victim,  exhibiting  the  same  pat- 
tern of  quiet  fii^nness  and  resignation. 
£[aving  thus  tasted  blood,  the  idol- 
keepers  urged  on  the  work  of  Christian 
persecution ;  and  the  capital  became  the 
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scene  of  a  series  of  most  crnel  and  relent- 
less martyrdoms  by  the  spear,  stoning, 
the  stake,  and  the  pi'ecipice. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis 
stands  a  precipitous  elevation,  hitherto 
used  for  the  execution  of  persons  accused 
of  sorcery.  This,  the  Tarpeian  Rock  of 
Antananarivo,  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
200  feet  from  a  ravine  composed  of  jag- 
ged crags  and  pointed  fragments  of 
granite.  The  upper  ledge  projects  some 
feet  over  clear  space ;  and,  midway, 
there  is  a  second  projection,  though  in- 
visible from  above  in  consequence  of  the 
overhanging  nature  of  the  summit.  A 
pathway,  emerging  from  the  city,  winds 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  reaching  its  termi- 
nation at  the  fatal  brink,  here  bevelled 
to  a  sloping  ledge  for  a  yard  or  two. 
European  travellers  who  have  stood  on 
its  verge  assert  that  it  unfolds  one  of  the 
noblest  panoramas  in  the  world — ^fields 
of  waving  com,  deep  pastures  filled  with 
the  lowing  herds  which  form  the  staple 
wealth  of  the  island,  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountain-side  rising  beyond — all  that 
could  fill  with  keenest  regret  a  people 
deeply  imbued  with  love  of  country  at 
fixing  a  last  gaze  upon  it,  their  beloved 
Imej-ina.*  Up  this  pathway  the  doomed 
procession  of  Christian  martyrs  now  con- 
tinued to  wind  its  way,  in  view  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  many  thousands  of 
silent,  awestnick  spectators  who  lined 
the  road.  Arrived  at  the  brink,  each 
victim  was  placed  on  the  shelving  ledge, 
his  eyes  blindfolded,  the  test  oath  offered, 
and,  on  its  refusal,  the  rope  cut  which 
held  him  on  the  short  and  rapid  incline. 
In  a  moment  he  had  disappeared  from 
view,  and  a  crash,  followed  by  another 
as  the  body  rebounded  from  the  second 
ledge  to  the  ravine  below,  proclaimed 
that  the  executioner's  task  was  com- 
pleted. There  were  now  no  Europeans 
present  to  witness  these  scenes  of  Chris- 
tian fortitude  and  trial ;  but  several  na- 
tive accounts  record  many  affecting  in- 
cidents, and  all  preserve  so  remarkable 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  truthfulness.  In 
no  single  instance  does  it  appear  that  life 
was  purchased  on  the  conditions  offered 

*  Th6  nani6  Madagascar  is  uoknowo  to  its  in' 
habitants.  Imerina  is  the  province  of  the  Hovas, 
Hud  contains  the  eeat  of  government ;  and,  since 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  under  one  monar- 
chy, is  generallj  accepted  as  the  national  name. 


under  these  circumstances  of  sore  temp- 
tation. One  old  man  begged  that  the 
cloth  might  be  removed  from  his  eyes 
for  a  few  moments  before  death.  The 
request  was  complied  with,  and  he  ap- 
peared for  some  time  occupied  in  prayer. 
"  It  is  done,"  was  his  last  intimation  to 
the  executioners,  and  as  they  proceeded 
to  blindfold  him,  he  commenced,  in  clear 
and  firm  voice,  one  of  the  hymns  used 
in  native  Christian  worship.  After  he 
had  disappeared  from  view,  these  strains 
of  praise  were  heard  to  float  up  from  the 
deep  abyss,  until  they  were  drowned  in 
death.  Another,  a  young  girl,  daugiiter 
of  one  of  the  nobles,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  personal  attractions,  had  so 
strongly  aroused  the  compassion  of  the 
oflScers  entrusted  with  this  duty  that 
continued  efforts  were  made  to  save  her. 
The  oath  was  pressed  upon  her  more 
than  once  during  the  progress  of  the 
procession  from  the  capital ;  and,  again, 
on  the  fatal  ledge.  Her  father,  then  a 
follower  of  the  native  form  of  idolatry, 
but  who  afterward,  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily, embraced  Christianity,  added  his 
entreaties  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
royal  officers.  She  was  ordered  to  stand 
aside  until  all  her  fellow-sufferers  had 
pei'ished  before  her  eyes ;  and  fourteen 
Christian  martyrs  thus  took  their  leave 
of  life  under  her  gaze.  The  oath  then 
tendered  to  her  was  again  refused :  it  is 
even  added  that  in  this  terrible  moment 
she  made  effort  to  impress  upon  her 
relative  the  truth  of  those  principles 
which  upheld  her.  The  chief  idol-keeper 
now  struck  her  on  the  mouth — pronounc- 
ed her  an  idiot ;  and  she  was  banished 
to  a  distant  portion  of  the  kingdom.* 
Four  nobles  of  higher  rank  were,  on  this 
occasion,  reserved  for  the  stake ;  two  of 
them  being  husband  and  wife — ^the  latter 
about  to  become  a  mother.  It  is  even 
recorded  that  the  pangs  of  maternity 
were  added  to  this  appalling  hour  of 
trial,  the  executioners  thrusting  the  child 
back  into  the  flames,  '•  where  its  body," 
so  runs  the  subsequent  statement  of  a 
witness  of  the  scene,  "  was  burned  with 
its  parents ;  its  spirit  to  ascend  with 
theirs  to  God."  The  same  firmness  and 
constancy  characterized  the  proceedings 

"^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Ellis  visited  the 
native  villngo  ot  tliis  Christian  convert,  the  young 
Raviva ;  where  her  memory  is  held  in  great  o»- 
teem,  and  a  church  has  been  established. 
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at  Faravohitra,  the  place  of  bnming,  as 
at  the  precipice.  "  Thus  they  prayed,  as 
long  as  they  had  any  life.  Then  they 
died  ;  but  softly— gently.  Indeed,  gentle 
was  the  going  forth  of  their  life.  And 
astonished  were  all  the  people  around 
that  beheld  the  burning  of  them  there."* 

Crucifixion  was  also  had  recourse  to, 
the  victims  being  exposed  until  hunger, 
thirst,  and  exhaustion  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferinffs;  sometimes,  however,  a  fire 
was  lighted,  and  cross  and  martyr  con- 
sumed in  one  burning  pile.  Fiadana,  a 
plain  adjoining  the  capital,  was  chiefly 
nsed  for  stoning ;  witnesses  describe  this 
as  the  most  brutalizing  of  all  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Christian  martyrdom.  By 
Malagasy  usage,  the  highest  honors  are 
paid  to  the  dead ;  criminals  alone  being 
excepted,  to  whom  the  laws  forbid  burial. 
At  midnight,  however,  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  those  who  had  suifered  death 
on  the  previous  day  stole  forth  to  these 
scenes  of  public  execution,  and  carried 
off  for  interment  all  that  could  be  collect- 
ed of  their  remains. 

The  greatest  indignities  were  heaped 
on  those  appointed  to  die.  The  grace- 
ful native  ktmba  was  exchanged  for  torn 
mid  dirty  garments.  Rags  were  thrust 
into  their  mouths.  Now,  they  were  car- 
ried a.s  beasts  to  market  ;f  and  anon, 
they  were  bound  to  poles  borne  on  men's 
shoulders.  All  testimony,  however,  both 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  unani- 
mously declares  that  the  martyrs  bore 
these  indignities,  as  also  the  crnel  and 
vanous  deaths  which  released  them 
from  them,  with  a  qui^t  fortitude  and 
unassuming  resolution.  ''Let  us  go  and 
see  how  tnese  Christian  behave — they 
are  said  not  to  be  afraid  to  die,"  was  the 
expression  of  some  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  royal  household.  "We  were  near," 
was  their  admission  on  a  subsequent 
occa.<%ion.  "  and  saw  all  that  took  place. 
But  the  Christians  were  not  afraid  and 
did  not  recant."  That  firmness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  unhesitating  conviction  which 
religious  persecution  so  seldom  fails  to 
call  into  play,  appear  to  have  promi- 
nently marked  all  these  terrible  scenes. 

The  Tangeha  was  also  brought  into 

*  Native  account,  preserved  by  Mr.  EUis. 

f  The  "  bullock-chain  *'•  i«  a  peculiar  iostruraent 
of  native  torture— just  alluded  to  in  the  case  of 
Ra.<^nlania — bj  which  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
victim  are  bound  in  one  close  knot 


u  se.  Numbers  were  sold  into  slavery 
with  the  further  penalty  that  their 
slavery  was  to  be  irredeemable.  To 
others,  reduced  to  bondage,  was  annex- 
ed the  condition  that  thos^e  who  bought 
them  should  bind  themselves  by  an 
obligation  to  keep  them  to  continued 
labor.  Nobles,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, were  brought  to  the  market-place, 
and  sold  under  both  these  aggravated 
forms  of  slavery.  Heavy  and  painful 
irons  were  attached  to  others,  which 
they  continued  to  wear  through  life. 
The  property  of  all  criminals  reverts  to 
the  sovereign  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christians,  their  houses,  furniture,  and 
cattle  were  allowed  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  rabble,  thereby  bringing  into  ex- 
istence a  numerous  band  of  spies.  The 
judges  were  incessantly  occupied  upon 
examinations ;  and  the  least  act  or  word, 
the  vaguest  suspicion,  exposed  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  be  dragged 
before  them.  The  country  was  scoured 
in  all  directions  by  the  instruments  of 
the  Queen  and  the  idol-keepers.  Domi- 
ciliary visits  were  of  daily,  often  of 
hourly  recurrence  ;  and  slaves — usually 
an  affectionate  and  trusty  class  of  the  in- 
habitants— watched  their  owners*  every 
movement,  and,  for  the  first  time,  found 
themselves  listened  to  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Numbers  fled  from  these  all-en- 
compassing dangers  to  the  mountains,  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the 
native  forests,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence until  want  and  exposure  put  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Others  constructed 
hiding-places'  in  Iheir  own  houses,  and 
on  their  own  farms;  and  were  there 
tended  and  supplied  with  food  by  their 
relatives  for  years,  reappearing  long 
after  they  had  been  accounted  dead. 
There  are  few  villages,  few  farm-houses 
where,  at  the  present  time,  the  traveller 
may  not  hear  the  awful  tale  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  or  be  shown  some 
excavation  in  the  living  rock,  some  dark 
hole  among  the  cattle-pens,  which  was 
once  a  human  habitation  under  these 
circumstances.  Six  native  Christiana 
made  their  way,  after  great  hardships 
and  difficulties,  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
were  there  fortunate  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  vessel,  by  which  they  were 
received  on  board  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land. A  measure  of  the  extent  and 
general  nature    of  these    persecutions 
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may  be  learned  from  a  native  account 
of  the  small  village  of  Uafy,  to  the  north 
of  the  capital.  At  their  commencement, 
this  village  numbered  thirty-eight 
Christian  converts.  Of  these  four  were 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death,  three 
died  in  fetters,  six  Avere  subjected  to  the 
Tangena,  of  whom  two  diedt  The  re- 
mainder continued  steadfast  to  the  end 
of  the  persecutions.* 

In  this  brief  record  of  firmness  and 
constancy  under  trial,  we  may  not  look 
for  proof  of  the  doctrine,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency of  its  recipients — every  student 
of  history  knows  tnat  these  are  equally 
charactenstic  of  heathen  as  of  Christian 
forms  of  belief.  We  introduce  it  as 
placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  imperishable 
hold  which  Christianity  must  now  take 
on  the  native  mind.  £ither  the  lessons 
of  history  are  deceptive,  or  a  church 
thus  baptized  in  fire  and  blood,  whatever 
ma^  be  its  future  vicissitudes,  can  never 
enUrely  cease  from  the  land. 

Through  all  these  terrible  years,  not 
their  least  remarkable  characteristic  is 
the  absence  of  any  grave  or  unworthy 
accusation  against  the  native  Christians 
— praying,  and  altering  the  customs 
of  the  country,  are  the  only  charges 
brought  against  them.  Their  character 
of  "  a  praying  people  "  appears  to  have 
been  their  cnief  offence  m  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities.  "  These  people  would 
have  been  good  servants  f  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  praying,"  was  the 
remark  forced  from  one  of  the  judges. 
*'To  change  what  the  ancestors  have  or- 
dered and  done,  and  to  pray  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  foreigners,  not  to  Nam- 
panemerina  and  Lehidama,  and  the  idols 
that  sanctify  the  twelve  kings,  and  the 
twelve  mountains  that  are  worshipped — 
who  ever  changes  these  observances,  I 
make  known  to  all  people,  I  will  kUI, 
saith  Ranavalo,"  is  the  public  edict  of  a 
monarch.  Property  entrusted  to  their 
keeping  was  returned,  it  was  admitted, 
with  scrupulous  honesty ;  their  private 
dealings  were  marked  by  industry, 
straightforwardness,  and  intelligence ; 
and  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  all 
political  or  insurbordinate  movements. 

*  Th'iB  village  now  possesses  a  church  and  a  £u- 
ropeao  clergyman ;  and — sufiBcient  commentary 
on  religious  persecution — numbeni  298  native 
Chiistiaos  attending  divine  worshipi 

f  Servants  of  the  sovereign — Bubjacta. 


Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  violence  of 
persecution  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
cruel,  bigoted,  and  deeply  superstitious 
mind  of  the  Queen,  acted  on  by  the  idol- 
keepers,  who  beheld  their  influence  rap- 
idly and  permanently  passing  away,  when 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Radama  gave  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  blow.  Not  a  little 
of  it,  however,  is  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  deep-seated  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  fear,  never  entirely  absent,  of 
its  passing  into  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 
We  have  already  made  allusion  to  the 
close  connection  in  the  native  mind  be- 
tween religion  and  loyalty.  The  person  of 
the  monarch  is  sacred,  and  royal  descent 
is  deduced  from  the  national  idols,  or 
gods,  of  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be 
symbolical.  On  all  solemn  occasions  it 
is  the  custom  to  recapitulate  this  de- 
scent, and  to  claim  the  nigh  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  sovereign  by  reason  of 
It.  Thus  religion  has  come  to  sanctify 
royalty,  and  the  throne  to  be  regarded 
as  unsafe  without  it.  To  adopt  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religion  was  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  founders  of  that  relig- 
ion, and  to  swear  fidelity  to  their  pres- 
ent lineal  descendant.  A  follower  of  the 
Malagasy  form  of  heathenism  was  bound 
by  the  principles  of  his  religion  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  monarch  of  the  country 
— a  convert  to  Christianity,  the  religion 
of  the  English,  was  supposed  to  become  a 
subject  of  the  English  sovereign.  The  mis- 
sionaries appear  to  have  performed  their 
task  far  too  thoroughly  and  conscientious- 
ly— ^and,  indeed,  me  native  intelligence 
is  far  too  considerable — to  permit  of  this 
confusion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
siderations in  those  more  fully  admitted 
to  Christian  communion  with  them.  But 
a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  queen, 
the  hostile  idol-keepers,  and  the  mass  of 
the  natives  still  incapable  of  examining 
the  question  for  themselves,  were  not  in 
this  position.  History  does  indeed  re- 
peat itself — and  .that  in  widely  distant  • 
and  unexpected  portions  of  the  globe ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ruling  powers  of  Madagascar  fell  into 
an  error  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests. 

For  some  years  after  the  depaiture  of 
the  missionaries  in  1836,  the  fires  of  re- 
ligious persecution  raged  with  great 
fury.    In  1845,  some  European  traders 
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to  tbe  port  of  Tamatave  made  complaint 
that  the  native  laws  were  being  put  in 
force  against  them ;  and  the  governors 
.of  Manritias  and  Bourbon,  on  their 
representation,  endeavored  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment.  The  attempt 
proving  wholly  ineffectual,  one  English 
and  two  French  men-of-war  were  de- 
spatched to  the  coast.  These  landed 
forces,  burned  the  small  seaport  town, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  neighboring 
fort.  A  number  of  natives  were  killed 
and  wounded ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  were  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen's  forces,  whose  heads, 
according  to  national  custom,  were  plac- 
ed on  poles  opposite  the  fort.  This  dis- 
astrous attempt  appears  to  have  greatly 
exasperated  Ranavalo.  All  intercourse 
with  foreigners  was  strictly  interdicted ; 
the  export  of  rice  and  cattle  prohibited 
— ^much  to  the  loss  of  Mauritius,  which 
had  hitherto  trusted  chiefly  to  the  rice- 
fields  and  extensive  cattle  pastures  of 
Madagascar  ; — and  the  traditicmary 
jealousy  of  Europeans  considerably  re- 
vived. It  ser>'ed,  too,  to  blow  into  fresh 
conflagi'ation  the  smouldering  embers 
of  religious  persecution  now  rendered 
all  the  more  violent  from  Christianity 
exhibiting  its  influence  within  the  court 
and  the  Queen's  own  family.  The 
Queen's  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  was  reported  to  have  undergone 
the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  Ramonja^  a 
prince  holding  a  high  ofiicial  rank,  and 
nephew  of  the  Queen,  made  public  dec- 
laration of  his  conversion  to  the  new 
faith.  The  year  1849  was  marked  by 
as  relentless  a  persecution  as  any  which 
had  preceded.  On  the  strong  inter- 
cession of  the  Queen's  son.  Prince  Ra- 
monja's  life  was  spared,  though  he  was 
degraded  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
army ;  but  on  the  hereditary  nobles  and 
lesser  subjects,  fines,  confiscations,  irre- 
deemable slavery,  Ufe  in  chains,  and 
death  in  various  and  most  cruel  forms 
were  imposed  with  relentless  severity. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  strictly  confined  within  its 
sea-girt  limits,  the  island  seemed  now 
entenng  on  a  night  of  heathen  darkness, 
and  triuniphant  tanatioism  ;  and  intelli- 
gence of  Christian  progress  rarely  reach- 
ed Eni^land,  and  then  indirectly  from 
Mauritms.  Nevertheless,  these  ac- 
N»w  Skeibs— Vol.  VIL,  No  1. 


counts,  generally  written  by  some  na- 
tive convert  to  a  Christian  refugee,  left 
no  doubt  that  Christianity  was  in- 
creasing both  in  numbers  and  in  firm 
hold  over  those  who  had  embraced  it; 
and  in  1852,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, induced  by  these  simple  records 
of  suffering,  heroism,  and  unswerving 
faith,  Ciune  to  the  determination  of  send- 
ing a  gentleman  of  experience  and 
ability  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the 
condition  of  the  native  Christians :  as, 
also,  whether  any  hope  remained  open 
of  influencing  the  Queen  to  a  more  leui 
eut  course  of  policy. 

It  is  thus  for  the  first  time  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ellis,  in  con« 
nection  with  missionary  labor  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  bis  two  works  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Amid 
no  lack  of  conflicting  statement,  the  So- 
ciety's selection  appears  to  us  a  wise 
one.  The  task  required  delicacy,  discre- 
tion, and  no  ordinary  powers  of  concili- 
ating ;  and  these  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  intercourse  with  native  heathen 
and  Christian  enables  us  to  trace  in  him. 
Other  not  unimportant  qualifications  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  in  tbe 
course  of  the  second,  and,  if  possible, 
more  interesting,  act  of  modern  progress 
in  Madagascar,  to  which  he  now  con- 
ducts us.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  while  not  free  from. certain 
severities  in  his  own  adoption  of  the 
Christian's  life,*  in  the  midst  of  a  natu- 
rally warm-hearted  and  not  over-rigid, 
people  the  Independent  minister  appears 
to  have  gained  the  respect  and  esteem — 
not  seldom  the  strong  affection  —  of 
prince  and  noble,  as  of  the  more  simple 
peasantry  among  whom  his  errand  bore  - 
him.  Following  in  the  steps  of  his  So« 
ciety  in  their  earlier  efforts  in  the  island, 
he  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  exhibit- 
ing the  truths  of  Christianity  in  close 
connection  with  the  temporal  progress 
of  Christian  countries.  A  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  the  more  simple  oper- 
ations of  surgery  thus  opened  to  him 
much  of  native  domestic  life.  His  skill 
in   photography   proved    similarly   ser- 

*  Thus,  at  tbe  banquets  of  the  Malagasy  nobles 
he  refused  to  take  wino;  and  wheu  a  spectator  of 
the  court  dances,  hesitated  not  to  declare  that  the 
religious  denominatiou  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
did  not  practise  dancing. 
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viceable,  while  it  has  added  to  the  at- 
tractions of  his  books;  and  he  was 
generally  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the 
eager  inquiries  of  the  more  educated 
with  regard  to  the  polity,  modern  dis- 
covery, and  social  progress  of  England, 
"  the  happy  land  "  of  the  Malagasy  noble. 
We  should  have  liked,  indeed,  to  have 
added  more  fully  to  our  slender  knowl- 
edge of  Malagasy  government  and  na- 
tive form  of  heathenism,  but  we  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  both  these  subjects ;  even 
when  changing  events  made  him  the 
confidential  and  affectionate  adviser  oi 
the  monarch,  he  informs  us  that  he  for-, 
bore  all  expression  of  opinion  on  polit- 
ical matters,  save  when  expressly  invit- 
ed to  do  so.  His  first  work,  too — as 
the  preceding  narrative  of  Messrs.  Free- 
man and  Johns — was  written  under  very 
considerable  reserve.  The  publication 
of  names  of  native  converts,  in  connec- 
tion with  Christian  progress — the  least 
olue  wliich  might  lead  to  the  detection 
of  tliose  still  practising  Christian  rites 
or  holding  Christian  principles  (indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  throughout  the  work 
that  such  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Ellis  for 
communion  and  advice,  and  even  engaged 
in  divine  worship  with  him  under  these 
truly  dreadful  risks),  would  have  drawn 
destruction  upon  them  from  the  merci- 
less bigot  who  then  held  po.ssession  of 
the  throne.  But  Mr.  Ellis  became  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Christian 
world  and  that  new  and  outlying  por- 
tion of  it  whose  origin  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  trace  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  Mr.  Ellis  ar- 
rived at  Mauritius ;  and,  by  help  of  a 
small  sailing  craft,  completed  his  voyage 
to  Madagascar.  The  village  of  Tama- 
tave,  overlooking  the  port,  contains 
some  3,000  inhabitants;  but,  owing  to 
the  extreme  fear  of  foreign  invasion  al- 
ready alluded  to,  the  harbor  is  lefl  un- 
inviting— a  condition  in  which  the  vil- 
lage takes  its  share.  The  inhabitants, 
desirous  of  a  renewal  of  trade,  were 
friendly  and  hospitable,  adding  strong 
expressions  of  hope  that  Mr.  Ellis  would 
obtain  permission  to  proceed  to  the  cap- 
ital. In  about  three  weeks,  his  letter 
containing  this  request — forwarded  in 
company  with  a  memorial  of  the  Mauri- 
tius Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  resump- 
Uou  of  trade— received  its  reply  through 


the  hands  of  the  native  authorities  at  Ta- 
matave.  It  was  carefullv — even  courte- 
ously — worded,  but  urged  great  pres- 
sure of  public  business  upon  the  Queen's 
hands  at  the  time,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Ellis  to  return  across  the  water 
before  sickness  should  overtake  him. 
Deeming  the  country  thus  closed  against 
him,  Mr.  Ellis  reluctantly  returned  to 
Mauritius.  The  few  weeks,  however, 
spent  hi  Tamatave  were  not  without 
their  interest  and  encouragement ;  nor, 
notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  inform aticm  on  the  progress 
of  Christianity  entirely  wanting.  In- 
deed, the  meeting  between  native  and  Eu- 
ropean Christian,  after  an  estrangement 
of  seventeen  years  which  had  left  many 
deep  and  still  bleeding  wounds  in  their 
course,  was  at  times  st/ange  and  moving. 

"Our  frequent  intercourse  with  them" 
(writes  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  on  this  visit,  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Cameron,  formerly  instruc- 
tor of  mechanical  and  architectural  arts  under 
the  first  mission)  "  was  intensely  interesting, 
and  sometimes  deeply  affecting.  Much  im- 
portant information  was  received  from  them ; 
and  our  best  advice  and  kindest  Christian 
sympathy  appeared  to  be  both  welcome  and 
cheering.  On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the 
friendly  natives  whom  we  had  expected  to 
see  entered  the  place  where  we  were  sitting, 
after  looking  earnestly  at  each  of  us  'for  a 
few  moments,  and  almost  mechanically  giving 
us  his  hand,  there  came  over  his  whole  counte- 
nance such  an  expression  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  any  human  being.  It  was  not 
ecstacy,  it  was  not  terror,  and  yet  an  appar- 
ent blending  of  both,  marked  by  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  but  rarely  seen.  During  tlie 
whole  interview,  which  was  long,  there  was 
a  strong  uneasiness  mingled  with  evident 
satisfaction  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  make 
any  mention  of  his  name  or  rank ;  or  of  the 
present  circumstances  of  some,  or  the  tragi- 
cal end,  on  account  of  their  faith,  of  others 
most  closely  connected  with  him." — {VisiU 
to  Afad<iga8carj  p.  38.) 

This  visit  was  also  of  service  in  pro- 
curing the  native  and  very  beautiful 
fresh- water  plant,  known  as  the  Ouvi- 
randra  fenestralU^  or  lattice-leaf  plaht, 
specimens  of  which  may  now  be  seen 
at  Kew,  Chis>vick,  the  Kegent's  Park, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  well  as  some 
very  attractive  orchids. 

For  the  attack  made  on  the  port  of 
Tamatave  in  1845,  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar bad  demanded  an  indemnity  of 
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60,000  dollars;  and  f;he  raercliants  of 
Mauritius,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ellis  to 
that  island,  deeming  a  renewal  of  trade 
worth  that  sum,  subscribed  the  amount 
among  themselves.  Mr.  Ellis  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
the  attempt  in  the  summer  of  the  follow- 
ing year;  though,  unfortunately,  with 
no  better  result.  A  most  severe  attack 
of  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Mauritius 
}M*eviou:<  to  his  departure,  and  this  cir- 
cnmstimce  was  made  use  of  as  reason- 
able jrround  for  a  second  refusal  of 
permission  to  proceed  into  the  interior. 
It  was  not  until  his  roturn  to  England 
that  this  permission — in  the  form  of  a 
voluntary  offer  from  the  Malagasy  Gov- 
ernment— was  placed  at  his  disposal ; 
and,  acting  on  it  in  1856,  Mr.  Ellis 
reached  Tamatave  in  the  July  of  that 
year — this  time  unaccompanied — and 
found  instructions  awaiting  him  for  his 
esct)rt  to  the  capital.  For  the  inter- 
esting details  of  a  journey  of  some  300 
miles  throiigh  country  of  a  beautiful 
and  highly  romantic  character,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  bof»k  itself,  our 
buhiness  more  properly  lying  with  the 
history  of  native  Christian  progress. 
It  may,  however,  throw  some  light  on 
the  native  disposition  toward  Christian- 
ity to  state  here  th:it  Mr.  Ellis's  escort, 
some  one  hundred  of  the  tall,  vigorous, 
and  athletic  Betsimarak:is,  or  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ex- 
hibited much  docility,  willinLjness,  and 
good  humor ;  that  each  local  chief  or  Gov- 
ernment officer  received  him  with  consid- 
erable hospitality  and  manifestation  oi 
kindliness;  and  that  a  strong  native  inter- 
est, having  its  origin  in  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian movement  and  the  wide  spread 
desolation  and  misery  caused  by  the 
persecution,  appeared  to  pervade  all 
classes,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  dis- 
tricts. Such  glim])se8  of  Malagasy  peas- 
ant life  as  the  following  are  not  with- 
out their  own  attractions,  while  they 
also  bfar  on  our  subject : 

'*  On  entering  the  house  in  which  I  was  to 
spend  the  night,  I  found  myself  in  a  true 
Malag«asy'  peasant  cottage.  The  inside,  not 
above  twenty  feet  square,  was  divided  by  a 
rush  pirtition  into  two  compartments  or 
rooms.  The  first,  into  which  the  door  opened, 
w»s  appropriated  to  a  pen  for  calves  and  a 
pen  for  lambs,  in  which  one  was  bleating  for 
a  long  tin)c,  and  also  a  pen  for  ducks  and 
chickens.     The  inner  apartment  was  work- 


ing-room, cooking-room,  eaticg-room,  sitting- 
room,  and  sleeping^room.  In  this  inner 
apartment,  when  we  entered,  the  husband 
was  watching  a  large  pot  of  rice  boiling  on 
the  fire,  and  the  wife  was  seated  on  a  mat  on 
the  floor  before  a  fragile  rustic  loom,  weaving 
a  fine  silk  lamba,  or  scarf,  such  as  are  worn 
by  the  Hova  chiefs  on  holidays  or  public  oc- 
casions. Tlie  loom  was  of  most  simple  mate- 
rials and  primitive  construction.  Four  stakes 
of  unequal  length,  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
with  rods  across,  composed  the  framework 
of  the  loom.  In  Iront  of  this,  the  woman  sat 
on  the  ground.  At  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  were  two  short  sticks,  driven  into 
the  ground,  with  a  rod  stretching  across ;  and 
over  this  the  woof  of  silk  to  be  woven  was 
fastened.  It  is  with  apparatus  so  simple  and 
fragile  that  the  beautiful  lamhas  of  the  Hovas. 
with  their  rich  colors  and  elegantly  figuren 
patterns,  are  woven.  Silkworms  are  numer 
ous  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  silk  might 
be  produced  in  great  abundance.  Although 
on  entering  I  requested  that  the  woman  would 
not  disturb  herself,  she  soon  untied  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  loom,  rolled  np  the  silk, 
placed  it  in  a  rush  basket  standing:  by  her 
side,  pulled  up  the  stakes,  and,  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  no  sign  of  the  work  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  was  to  be  seen.  The 
bedstead,  I  found,  was  a  fixtur^,  tlie  parts 
being  driven  into  tlie  ground.  The  Ore-place 
was  near  tlie  foot  ol  the  bed,  and  a  small 
window  at  the  end. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  upward  of 
twenty  friends  caine  down  from  the  capital 
to  express  their  thankfulness  and  joy  at  my 
arrival.  Some  of  them  were  remarkable- 
looking  m<n,  whose  presence  would  have 
commandi*d  respect  in  any  intelligent  as- 
sembly, and  whosvj  past  history  of  p.ril  and 
deliverance  was  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
and  deeply  interesting  of  any  I  had  ever  lis- 
tened to.  They  quite  filled  my  little  room. 
Ejaculations  of  grateful  joy  at  our  meeting 
were  all  that,  for  some  time,  could  be  uttered, 
and  these  were  mingled  with  tears.  Many 
earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries  after  friends 
who  had  formtrly  resided  in  the  country 
were  made.  Many  deeply  affecting  accounts 
of  events  and  changes  and  deaths  among  them- 
selves were  related,  and  long,  indeed,  it  was 
before  wo  separated.  How  much  more  inter- 
esting and  permanently  affecting  has  the  his- 
tory of  a  number  of  these  men  since  become  I " 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  Antananaiivo, 
the  city  of  a  thousand  suburbs,  as  the 
name  in  true  Eastern  hyperbole  implies, 
appeared  in  view ;  and  three  of  the 
Queen's  officers  —  intelligent  -  looking 
young  men,  dressed  in  European  fashion, 
and  speaking  tolerable  English — met  Mr. 
Ellis  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him 
to  the  house  set  apart  for  bis  use.    In 
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common  with  all  the  inland   towns — 
doubtless  for  better  defence — ^Antanana- 
I'ivo  clothes  the  top  and  sides  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge  some  two  miles  long ;  and, 
as  the  highest  point  of  each  village  is 
allotted  to  its  chief  personage,  so  the 
royal  palace,  its  largest  and  most  lofty 
building,  crowns  this  Acropolis.     This 
structure  is  some  sixty  feet  high,  well — 
indeed,  admirably — planned  for  a  people 
so  lately  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  rank 
of  civilization.     It  is  suri'ounded  by  a 
double  balcony,  and  the  golden  eagle, 
the  emblem  of  the  Hovas,  surmounts  the 
whole.    The   residence  of  the  Queen's 
son  adjoins — a  smaller  building,  but  in 
similar  good  taste,  and  also  bearing  the 
golden  eagle.    The  house  set  apart  for 
Mr.  Ellis's  accommodation  was  a  neat, 
well-built,  two- story  house;  the  rooms 
large  and  lofty,  measuring   about  four- 
teen feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  covered 
with   excellent   matting,  and  furnished 
with  all  suitable  requisites.     Presents  ol 
oxen,   poultry,   eggs,    rice,    and    other 
articles  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession— as,   previously,   had   been   the 
cu^^l(>m  on  the  journey  to  the  capital. 
In  the  evening,  the  courtyard  was  filled 
by  persons  desirous  of  paying  visits  of 
congratulation  to   the  new  njissionary. 
"  Friends  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  keep 
away,  but  came  with  anxious  and  yet 
joyous  look,  just  to  offer  a  brief  though 
fervent  welcome,  and  then  depart." 

On  the  following  day,  took  place  Mr. 
Ellis's  first  and  highly  important  inter- 
view with  the  Prince  Royal,  on  whom 
so  much  of  the  future  of  Madagascar 
was  now  considered  to  depend.  The 
Prince,  at  this  peiiod,  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
married.  Small,  but  we^-proportioned, 
with  expressive  and  hignly  intelligent 
features,  quick  sensibilities,  and  a  man- 
ner marked  by  very  considerable  natural 
courtesy,  he  appears  to  have  strongly 
prepossessed  in  his  favor  all  Europeans 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  "  He 
deports  himself  amazingly  well,  and  on 
public  occasions  is  digrdtied  and  self-pos- 
sessed," says  Lieutenant  Oliver.*     '^  He 

*  Lieutenant  Oliver  was  attached  to  the  Mission 
pent  to  convey  presents  from  Hor  Mnjesty  the 
Queen  to  Radama  II.  in  1862.  His  woric  is  copi* 
ously  illustrated  with  sketches,  which  give  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  persons,  scenery,  and  architecture 
of  the  island. 
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is  not  like  a  Malftgasy  at  all,  but  much 
more  like  an  English  gentleman,"  is  the 
character  which  M.  de  Lastelle  gives  of 
him — probably  not  without  the  delicate 
flattery  of  his  countrymen — to  Mr.  Ellis. 
"  Youthful,  light-hearted,  and  fond  of  fun 
.  .  .  the  benevolence  and  kindness  of  the 
Prince  appeared  innate,  and  was  exercised 
irrespective  of  color,  rank,  or  natioii," 
is  the  affectionate  verdict  of  Mr.  Ellis 
himself  on  his  future  and  favorite  pupil. 
With  an  excellent  ear  the  young  Prince 
played  and  sang  well ;  had  a  ready  wit ; 
and  in  his  domestic  relations  exhibited 
much  natural  affection,  gentleness,  and 
consideration.  But  the  most  distinguish- 
ing trait  in  his  character  was  his  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  his  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  its  destruction : 

"  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  not  originat- 
ed, these  were  matured  and  confirmed  by  the 
shock  jvnd  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by 
the  waste  of  life,  and  the  spectacles  of  blood- 
shed which  must  have  been  made  familiar  to 
him  during  his  mother's  reign.  I  believe  it 
was  his  firm  purpose  that  no  human  life 
should  be  taken  by  his  authority,  and  that 
his  reign,  whatever  might  be  its  duratiou, 
should  be  designated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions as  *  the  bloodless  reign.*  At  least,  so 
he  once  said  to  me."  {Madagascar  Revisited.) 

That  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to 
the  heir  to  the  throne  should  pervade  all 
classes  of  the  community  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  close  connection  between 
loyalty  and  religion  existing  in  the  native 
mind.  Even  toward  the  she-wolf  who 
then  held  possession  of  it,  sentiments  of 
reverence  and  submission  wliicli  a  Euro- 
pean would  regard  as  due  alone  to  the 
Supreme  and  Divine  Ruler  of  all  were 
to  be  heard  from  her  subjects,  whose 
flesh  she  tore  and  whose  blood  she  was 
spilling  like  water.  But  the  personal 
tie  existing  between  his  countiymen  and 
the  new  Kadama — for  by  such  title  was 
he  already  known — appears  to  have  been 
of  a  f:ir  more  close  and  cordial  nature 
than  this.  In  the  cold  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  driving  mountain  mist  of 
the  highly  elevated  Imerina,  he  was  to 
be  seen,  cloaked  and  booted,  among  his 
men,  superintending  those  great  public 
works  which  were  to  advance  his  country 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  As  he  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  the  peasant  has- 
tened from  his  fleld,  spade  in  hand,  to 
lay  before  him  his  smiple  offering  of 
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poaltry,  or  the  first  fruits  of  his  hus- 
iiandrj.  Each  chief  triumph  of  the 
housewife's  art,  whether  it  might  be  a 
jar  of  honey,  or  a  bale  of  native  undyed 
silk,  or  some  known  favorite  of  the 
Prince's  taste,  was  reserved  for  the  Silver 
Palace;  and  as  he  handled  or  tasted, 
and  pronounced  it  good,  "  they  looked 
at  each  other  with  satisfaction  and  then 
sat  for  some  time  gazing  at  him  without 
speaking,  but  with  evident  delight." 
National  usage  imperatively  demands 
that  the  health  of  the  Sovereign  be 
drank  last ;  afler  which  the  feast  ends. 
But  at  the  banquets  of  the  native  nobles 
his  name  was  proposed  next  in  order  of 
honor,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
told  of  agloriousful  ure  expected  for  their 
country  when  the  course  of  nature  should 
place  him  on  the  throne.  To  the  native 
Christians  he  had  at  all  times  proved  a 
ready  friend  in  their  great  and  sore  need, 
manifesting,  in  addition  to  his  instinctive 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  an  ab- 
horrence of  all  religious  intolerance. 
When  a  boy,  he  is  reported  to  have 
visited  his  near  relative  Prince  Ramonja, 
and  to  have  wept  as  he  beheld  his  coarse 
fare,  scanty  clothing,  and  meanest  drudg- 
ery of  a  private  soldier ;  and  when  the 
tempest  of  religious  persecution  raged 
fiercest  against  lesser  subjects,  and  they 
fled  in  crowds  to  his  house,  he  encouraged 
them  to  hope,  supplied  them  with  food 
and  money,  and  favored  their  escape 
from  the  capital.  It  is  even  added  that 
he  broke  into  a  council  of  his  mother 
and  her  advisers,  and  pleaded  their 
canse : — '*  Why  should  they  be  put  to 
death?  They  have  done  nothing  but 
good  in  the  country.  If  they  are  to 
suffer  because  they  are  Christians,  I  too 
am  a  Christian.  If  those  are  to  die  who 
read  the  sacred  Book  and  pray,  I  have 
dt)ne  this.  I  too  must  die."  These  acts 
had  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
idol -keepers,  and  more  than  once  they 
had  urged  strong  remonstrance  upon  the 
Queen.  But  maternal  instinct  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  soi^  point  in  that 
cruel  and  unrelenting  breast.  "He  is 
only  a  youth,  and  he  is  my  son,"  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  her  reply.  We  have 
already  stated  that,  in  earlier  years,  the 
Prince  had  permitted  himself  to  be  bap- 
tized by  the  native  Christians ;  but  his 
precise  religious  views  at  the  period  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  visit  were  the  subject  of  con- 


siderable controversy.  It  appears  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  he  had  entirely  dis- 
entangled himself  from  the  superstitions 
of  the  native  religion,  and  even  that  he 
spoke  in  open  derision  of  the  idols  and 
their  power;  but  evidence  is  wanting 
that  he  had  replaced  these  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  purer  faith.  It  was  even  insinu- 
ated that  an  earlier  English  instructor 
had  suggested  deistical  views  to  him ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  unhappy  differences  in  Christian 
forms  of  belief  were  pressed  upon  his 
notice.  So  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak 
in  anticipation  of  the  Prince's  character. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  de- 
scribes him  as  entering  into  converaation 
with  him  with  natural  ease  and  dignity. 
"  What  can  we  do  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  the  nation  that 
Madagascar  may  become  like  other 
countries  ?  " — appears  to  have  been  his 
leading  thought  on  this,  as  on  several 
subsequent  interne  ws.  "  We  conversed," 
continues  Mr.  Ellis,  "  a  long  time  on  a 
number  of  subjects  not  connected  with 
religion,  in  some  of  which  the  Piince 
was  deeply  interested  ;  and  becoming 
greatly  excited,  spoke  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  and  animation  which,  con- 
sideiing  the  quietness  of  his  manner 
during  the  early  part  of  our  interview, 
I  had  scarcely  expected."  On  a  subse- 
quent visit,  he  came  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  Princess  ^iabodo,  also  of  royal 
blood.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Ellis  received 
an  intimation  that  the  Queen  would 
accord  him  a  public  interview ;  and,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  the  widow 
of  the  first  Radama  held  her  audience, 
and  accepted  from  him — not  without 
some  appearance  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
— the  assurance  of  friendly  intentions 
toward  the  M^agasy  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Ranavalo  was,  at  this  period,  in 
h(»r  sixty-eightb  year,  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  not  altogether  unprepossess- 
ing in  appearance,  her  countenance  af- 
fording no  indication  of  the  cruelties 
which  had  marked  her  reign.  The  whole 
ceremony,  we  are  assured,  was  charac- 
terized by  a  becoming  dignity  and  pro- 
priety of  demeanor  in  all  present. 

Attentions  from  the  chief  persons  of 
the  capital,  indicating  considerable  kind- 
ness and  delicacy,  followed  ;  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  residence 
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at  the  seat  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  fully  occupied  by  increasing  de- 
mands on  his  photographic  skill,  by  yisits 
to  various  portions  of  the  city  and  ad- 
joining countiy  in  company  wiih  the 
Prince,  and  by  a  succession  of  pleasant, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  not  inelegant 
liospitalities.  Of  the  Prince  himself,  Mr. 
Ellis  now  writes  in  terms  of  unaffected 
love  and  fiiendship,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  feeling  was 
warmly  and  sincerely  returned.  We 
are  left  in  no  doubt  that,  during  this 
period,  the  English  missionary  entered 
into  close  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  native  Christians  dwelling  in 
and  around  the  metropolis.  Many  ot 
these  had  remained  from  the  time  of  the 
former  missionaries'  sojourn,  twenty 
yeara  before  ;  numbers  had  since  joined 
their  ranks,  and  not  a  few  were  near 
relatives  of  the  martyrs  of  1 840  and  1 849. 
The  spirit  of  persecution,  however, 
though  it  had  now  slumbered  for  some 
years,  was  by  no  means  dead ;  and  the 
task,  we  may  well  believe,  needed  the 
exercise  of  no  small  care  and  discretion. 
As  the  period  specified  for  Mr.  Ellis's 
residence  in  the  country  approached  its 
termination,  the  Prince  made  efforts  to 
procure  its  extension,  but  ineffectually. 
The  Queen  was  not  unmindful  of  cour- 
tesy, but  fii-m;  and  Mr.  Ellis  took  his 
reluctimt  departure,  ^apparently  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  friends : 

"  The  Prince,"  he  writes,  "  was  more  than 
iisually  grave;  and  we  were  long  engaged  in 
earnest  convetsation.  He  spoke  much  of  his 
anxiety  for  the  people,  and  his  distress  at 
events  that  occurred.  He  said  it  was  like 
tearing  his  heart  out  About  three  o'clock 
we  rose  to  depart,  when  the  Prince,  with  a 
degree  of  feeling  that  almost  overcame  me, 
came,  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  out  of  the 
house  through  the  crowd  of  officers  and 
people,  to  my  palanquin.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated,  he  entered  his  own,  as  did  also  tlie 
young  noble  his  companion.  Thus  accompa- 
nied, I  commenced  my  homeward  journey." 

In  1857  Mr.  Ellis  reached  England,  and 
made  report  of  his  mission. 

Neither  age,  however,  nor  signs  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  appears  to  have 
exercised  any  softening  influence  on  the 
merciless  and  inexorable  heart  of  the 
Queen.  The  year  following  Mr.  Ellis's 
departure  from  the  country  was  marked 
by  as  extensive  and  unrelenting  a  perse- 
cution of  the  native  Christians  as  any 


which  had  gone  before.  On  this  occa- 
sion, death  by  stoning  was  chiefly  inflict- 
ed ;  besides  which,  great  numbers  were 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  which  they 
wore  until  death  released  them.  During 
a  subsequent  visit  to  the  country,  Mr. 
Ellis  obtained  the  chains  which  a  dis- 
tinguishedChristian  had  thus  worn  during 
life,  and  brought  them  to  England ;  they 
were  found  to  weigh  over  50  lbs.  All 
testimony  concurs  in  attributing  to  the 
Prince  great  humanity,  and  numberless 
acts  of  direct  interposition,  during  this 
terrible  period.  Evidence,  when  possible, 
was  held  back  from  the  Queen,  and 
many  fugitives  were  provided  with  the 
means  of  escape.  On  this  occasion,  Ra- 
nayalo  again  recurred  to  her  expedient 
of  calling  on  the  Christians  to  denounce 
themselves,  but  the  people,  warned  by 
past  experience,  more  sparingly  obeyed 
the  summons.  Many  of  the  native  narra- 
tives of  this  and  preceding  scenes  of 
Christian  persecution — chiefly  drawn  up 
by  actual  sufferers  in  them — wear  a  sin- 
gular charm  of  simple  dignity,  honesty, 
and  intelligent  unsuspecting  faith.  They 
are  the  accounts  of  persons  who  regard 
these  persecutions  as  temporary  and 
short-sighted  impediments  to  a  great  and 
glorious  future,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
thera  for  an  expression  of  haste,  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  or  of  doubt,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  God  are  triumphing  oyer  the 
obstructions  of  man.  At  the  risk  of  ex- 
ceeding our  limits,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  the  concluding  portion 
of  one  of  these  narratives,  written  by  a 
Christian  convert  when  in  chains;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  was  unwearied  in  his 
exertions  to  benefit  his  countrymen  both 
heathen  and  Christian : 

"  After  this,  false  reports  about  the  Chris- 
tians were  brought  to  the  Queen  again;  and 
those  who  had  been  bound  together  with  us 
in  prison  were  loaded  with  additional  chains, 
and  four  were  sent  to  Isifalahy,  among  the 
Sacalavas.  But  we  four  brethren  were  kept 
in  chains. 

"On  account  of  the  numerous  ways  or 
kinds  of  occupation  in  the  land  of  the  Queen, 
I  considered ;  and  I  asked  Grod  what  I  should 
do  that  I  miglit  learn  to  dispense  medicine; 
and  I  translated  a  book  about  administering 
medicine,  which  Dr.  Tavel  [attached  to  the 
earlier  missionary  staflf]  left  for  those  whom 
the  Queen  sent  to  learn  at  Ambodinandahalo. 
It  was  iu  1652  that  I  was  learning  about 
medicine. 
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"  When,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  was  able,  I 
bought  some  medicine ;  and  took  it  to  heal 
those  that  were  sick.  By  the  blessing  of  God, 
many  of  the  sick  who  came  were  healed,  and 
also  many  of  the  poor  who  had  nothing  to^^ay, 
to  whom  I  rook  the  medicine  in  pity.  Many 
were  thankful  for  the  medicine  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;  and  from  my  desire,  and  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  had  strength  to  visit  the 
sick,  such  as  I  found  every  day,  and  those  I 
met  at  noon  in  the  streets  of  Antinanarivo.* 

"  The  severity  was  relaxed  in  18o5;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  Adaoro  of  that  year, 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  circumcision,  the  heavy 
chains  were  taken  off  us  two  brothers,  and 
we  were  able  to  visit  many  more  who  were 
sifJc.  When  Mr.  Ellis  came  in  the  next  year, 
he  brought  medicine,  and  gave  some  to  Rat- 
simahara  and  me ;  and  we  two  agreed  to  use 
tlie  medicine.  And  when  there  was  more 
than  ordinary  strong  disease  which  I  did  not 
understand,  I  looked  in  the  book  of  medicine 
which  Mr.  Ellis  left  with  us ;  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  people  among  the  Christians 
were  healed ;  and  the  number  of  others  who 
were  healed,  we  sent  to  you.  And  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  medicine  was  in- 
creased, great  was  the  joy  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  gave  me  some  little  boys,  slaves,  to  assist 
me  in  that  work  of  compassion. 

"  This  is  the  state  of  the  work  of  the  Lord 
with  me,  which  I  make  known  unto  you, 
beloved  brother ;  and  all  the  friends  here  visit 
youL  May  you  Uve,  and  have  happiness,  saith 
kainitsoutsoraka  and  his  brother.'f 

Mr.  Ellis  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain an  excellent  photograph  of  this  truly 
noble  man — whom  he  designates  as  "  my 
daily  and  most  pleasant  companion" — on 
the  very  morning  of  his  departure  from 
the  capital.  It  indicates  great  simplicity 
of  character,  benevolence,  and  conscien- 
tiousnc:>8.  Preceding  portions  of  the 
autobiography  record  evidences  of  very 
con5>iderabie  mechanical  and  constructive 
talents  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
He  perl*»hed  in  this  latest,  and  probably 
most  severe,  ordeal  through  which  his 
Christian  countrymen  have  passed. 

At  length,  in  1861,  tidings  reached 
Europe  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  accession  of  her  son  to  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Radama  II.  By  na- 
ture superstitious,  cruel,  and  pitiless,  the 
idol-keepers  had  found  Kanavalo  no  un- 
willing instrument  in   their   persistent 

*  Prisoners  in  Madagascar  are  frcqueutly  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  placo  of  confinemeDt  during 
tlie  day,  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  work,  or,  more 
generally,  by  begging. 

f  The  Hccount  wna  written  and  forwarded  to  a 
naiive  convert  residing  in  Mauritiut. 


efforts  to  suppress  the  Christian  move- 
ment. Nevertheless,  strict  justice  cannot 
refuse  some  consideration  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  Queen  found 
herself  placed.  The  widow  of  Radama 
had  succeeded  to,  or  at  least  possessed 
herself  of,  a  partially  consolidate^  king^ 
dom.  Radama  had,  indeed,  overrun  tha 
whole  island;  but  1ms  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Hovas,  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Queen's  reign  were  little 
more  than  a  succession  of  merciless  and 
exterminating  expeditions  into  these 
distant  and  revolutionary  provinces. 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns,  who  wrote 
their  narrative  in  1840,  set  down  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  had  fallen 
up  to  that  period  at  100,000,  and  those 
brought  back  to  the  capital  and  reduced 
to  slavery  at  twice  as  many  more. 
Under  these  circumstances  of  a  disputed 
allegiance  in  more  distant  provmces, 
dissSl'Ction  in  the  heart  of  the  Hovas 
stimulated  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  faith  was  all  the  more  likely 
to  provoke  immediate  and  unhesitating 
efforts  at  repression. 

These  tidings  came  accompanied  by 
an  invitation  from  the  new  Kiug  to  Mr. 
Ellis  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Ma&gascar, 
and  take  up  his  residence  at  the  capital; 
which  was  complied  with  in  the  summer . 
of  1862. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  course  of 
policy  more  opposite  to  the  preceding 
one  than  that  which  Mr.  Ellis  now  found 
in  actual  practice  on  landing.  Indeed, 
there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  the  new  Ra- 
dama entered  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  of  "  a  bloodless  reign,"  that  pre- 
dominating idea  of  his  mind,  in  its  most 
large  and  perfect  acceptation.  A  decent, 
orderly,  and  devout  congregation  await- 
ed the  English  missionary  at  the  port  of 
Tamatave,  prepared  to  celebrate  divine 
service  with  absence  of  all  restriction  or 
concealment.  Numbers  of  exiles  were 
met  along  the  way  to  the  capital,  now 
permitted  to  spend  the  evening  of  their 
lives  in  security  amid  its  earlier  scenes ; 
and  the  city  itself  was  found  peopled  by 
those  who  had  been  long  regarded,  save 
by  their  nearest  relatives,  as  having 
finally  succumbed  to  the  violence  of  per- 
secution. "  It  is  like  coming  again  from 
the  dead,"  was  the  exclamation  heard  on 
all  sides.     "  Some  of  these,"  writes  Mr 
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Ellis,  "  1  found  feeble,  wasted,  bediidden 
sufferers.  Yet  to  them  and  to  their 
fi*iends  their  return  was  indeed  a  jubilee, 
but  a  jubilee  kept  with  tears,  and  with 
touching  memories  of  the  absent.  To 
some  it  was  like  coming  to  their  Chiis- 
tian  hqme  and  friends  to  die ;  to  others 
it  was  to  live,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  free 
course  of  the  Gospel  in  their  country. 
Some  few  of  them  have  never  regained 
any  amount  of  robust  health,  but  remain 
sickly  and  feeble."  No  less  remarkable 
a  feature  of  the  metropolis  was  the  free- 
dom with  which  Christian  saluted  Chris- 
tian, and  spoke  on  religious  matters.  The 
new  King  he  found  superintending  the 
building  of  a  school ;  and  sites  for  six 
places  of  public  Christian  worship,  on 
the  scenes  of  the  late  persecutions,  and  to 
be  known  as  "  the  Memorial  Churches," 
had  already  been  granted. 

Other  political  changes  of  importance 
now  quickly  followed.  The  ordeal  by 
Tangena  was  abolished,  as  also  all  capital 
punishment.  All  confiscations  were  re- 
stored, political  offenders  pardoned,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  refractory  provinces 
who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes;  even 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  diedMn 
bondage  were  remitted  to  their  native 
districts  in  order  that  they  might  repose 
"in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors — a  con- 
cession of  singular  value  to  the  Malagasy, 
which  appears  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  in 
those  hitherto  disaffected  provinces:  on 
the  occasion  of  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  coming  to  the  capital  to  take  the 
«ath  of  allegiance  to  tne  new  monarch, 
they  made  public  surrender  of  their  im- 
plements 01  war ;  but  the  King  returned 
them  to  them,  requesting  that  they  would 
keep  them  for  use  against  his  enemies. 
All  restrictions  were  removed  from 
foreign  trade,  and  import  and  export  du- 
ties, hitherto  oppressive  and  vexatious, 
wholly  abolished.  Mr.  Ellis  strongly 
and  frequently  objects  to  this  latter 
innovation,  though  he  nowhere  places 
us  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds  of 
his  objections ;  and,  possibly,  they  had 
their  orijrin  in  the  reliirions,  rather  than 
m  the  economic,  results  of  the  measure 
as  calculated  to  bring  the  natives  into 
sudden  and  close  contact  with  an  unde- 
sirable class  of  foreign  traders.  This 
change  appears  to  be  connected  in  his 


mind  with  much  succeeding  disaster — 
though  that  disaster  was  wholly  internal 
in  its  origin  and  progress — and  he  made 
it  the  subject  of  strong  remonstrance 
with  the  King.  But  on  this  point  the 
new  Radama  was  firm,  and  his  fiimness 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  largeness  of  view  and  native  pene- 
tration not  always  found  in  association 
with  better  and  longer  opportunities  of 
observation.  He  confessed  his  inability 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the 
edict;  there  was  now  no  war,  and  his 
object  was  to  perpetuate  peace ;  customs 
made  things  dearer  to  everybody,  and 
with  peace  and  commerce  the  country 
might  hope  to  do  without  them;  he 
himself  needed  money  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  build  his 
new  palace  (which  appears  to  be  incum- 
bent on  all  new  sovereigns),  but  he  could 
not  consent  that  the  price  of  neceasaries 
should  be  raised  on  that  account;  be- 
sides, he-  had  passed  his  word  that  he 
would  take  off  the  duties,  and  if  he  now 
reimposed  them  both  his  own  people  and 
foreigners  would  say  that  he  was  un- 
stable, that  he  did  not  abide  by  his 
promise ;  and  they  would  neither  respect 
nor  put  confidence  in  him.  Finally,  he 
would  consider  the  subject,  though  his 
heart  did  not  tell  him  he  had  done 
wrong.  "  I  am  soiTy,  very  sorry  indeed, 
that  ray  giving  up  the  duties  should  not 
be  thought  well  of  by  my  Mends  abroad : 
but,  if  the  country  prospers,  they  will 
perhaps  change  their  opinions."  '^  Rada- 
ma, on  this  occasion,''  adds  Mr.  Ellis, 
'^exhibited  more  decision  and  firmness 
than  I  gave  him  credit  far.  He  spoke 
wnth  much  animation,  but  with  perfect 
self-command  and  courtesy."  Ajiother 
change  was  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  had  been  of 
extreme  rigor  during  the  preceding 
reign.  And  here,  though  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  free-traders  may  find  some 
grounds  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  case  for  Mr.  Ellis's  further  remon- 
strances, the  reply  of  the  King  is  not 
wanting  in  similar  indication  of  a  clear 
and  independent  turn  of  thought. 
"  There  was  intoxication  in  my  mother's 
time,  when  its  punishment  was  death." 

It  was  under  these  altered  circumstan- 
ces that  Mr.  Ellis  now,  for  the  second 
time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Antanana* 
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rivo.  He  held  no  official  appointment 
in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  as  he  him- 
self assures  us,  studiously  abstained  from 
all  expression  of  opinion  on  its  national 
policy,  unless  when,  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  he  received  a  special  invitation 
irom  the  King  to  state  his  views ;  which 
he  did  in  the  presence  of  others.  Un- 
officially, he  became  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  new  King ;  but  his 
public  position  remained  that  of  agent  or 
representative  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  building  the  several  places  of 
public  Christian  worship,  sites  for  which 
had  already  been  granted ;  in  distribut- 
ing the  new  staff  of  teachers  which  the 
Society  now  sent  out ;  and  in  organizing 
a  general  school  system.  In  addition, 
the  nobles  and  chief  officers  of  state  ex- 
pressing a  strong  desire  that  their  sons 
should  participate  in  those  opportunities 
of  education  denied  to  themselves,  Mv, 
£llis  received  them  for  two  hours  daily 
at  his  own  residence ;  and  writes  in  very 
favorable  terms  of  their  aptitude  and 
general  progress.  The  King  also  asked 
for  an  hour  a  day  for  bis  own  study 
of  English  ;  during  which  Mr.  Ellis  read 
with  his  royal  pupil  in  some  English 
book,  generally  the  Bible,  and  c<3n- 
versed  on  matters  of  European  polity. 
We  deem  it  thus  necessary  to  enter  into 
explanation  of  Mr.  Ellis's  position  at  the 
seat  of  government,  in  the  face  of  com- 
ing difiaster.  The  position  was  one  of 
difficulty  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments—both religious  and  secular — now 
beginning  to  rise  into  notice  when  freed 
from  the  dire  weight  of  the  late  Queen's 
rule ;  and  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Ellis  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  filled  it  with  tact, 
delicacy,  and  a  spirit  of  usefulness.  A 
man  of  less  reserve,  of  more  unscrupu- 
lous freedom  of  action,  might,  indeed, 
have  pressed  his  counsels  upon  the  King 
with  greater  persistence,  or  thrown  in 
his  fortunes  with  him  at  the  close — and 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  sense  of  regret 
that  the  hapless  Radama  was  left  friend- 
less at  his  hour  of  sorest  need — but  that 
course,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would 
have  embroiled  his  own  government — 
would  have  deprived  the  Society  of  its 
strictly  spiritual  character — and  would 
have  fastt-ned  on  the  native  heathen 
mind  a  still  stronger  impression  of  the 
political  tendencies  of  Christi.mity. 
It  is  with  very  considerable  difficulty 


we  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  these 
new  elements.  The  impediments  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  disentangling  any  given 
fact  of  native  origin  are  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  European  residents  of  the 
capital ;  and  Mr.  Ellis — though  not  unob- 
servant of  affairs  around  him,  and  cer- 
tainly, of  all  Europeans,  in  possession  of 
the  -greatest  facilities  for  information — 
is  much  more  at  home  when  dealing 
with  native  domestic  life  and  manners 
than  with  political  intrigues  and  mat- 
ters of  state.  Other  accounts — native, 
French,  and  Roman  Catholic — :are  cer- 
tainly tinged  with  the  peculiar  interests 
which  influenced  the  writers.  We  have 
desis^nated  these  new  elements  as  both 
religious  and  secular ;  and  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  idol-keepers  were  not 
now  the  only  party  which  looked  on  with 
discontent.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  sovereign,  in  actual  practice, 
sought  the  advice  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  who,  in  time,  came  to  form  a  rec- 
ognized council .  But,  besides  these,  there 
was  also  a  royal  bodyguard,  known  as  the 
Menamaso,  whose  duties  consisted  in  pro- 
tecting the  person  of  the  King,  in  form- 
ing his  retinue  on  ceremonious  occasions, 
and  even  in  partaking  of  his  social  pleas- 
ures and  recreations.  They  were  young 
men,  chiefly  chosen  from  the  sons  of  the 
nobles ;  but  the  King  could  also  elevate 
to  its  ranks  any  one  whose  particular 
qualities  caught  his  fancy,  or  whose 
personal  appearance  promised  to  add 
attraction  to  the  corps.  The  close  and 
intimate  royal  favor  accorded  to  them 
rendered  them  arrogant  and  overbearing  . 
to  their  less  privileged  fellow  subjects ; 
and  at  all  times,  they  appear  to  have 
been  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  to 
the  rest  of  tl>e  nation.  The  Menamaso 
of  the  new  King  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
former  companions  of  his  youth,  and  his 
genial  spirits  and  love  of  social  amuse- 
ment appear  to  have  thrown  him  much 
into  their  hands.  The  chief  officers  of 
state  and  of  the  household  under  his 
mother  still  continued  to  hold  office 
under  the  new  Radama,  but  the  Mena- 
maso came  gradually  to  invade  their 
proper  function  as  a  council  of  advice. 
They  sold  offices,  exercised  the  chief 
patronage,  and  were  generally  regarded 
as  acquiring  an  injurious  influence  over 
the  King.  The  preparations  for  the 
coming  coronation  of  the  new  monarch— 
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which  the  period  of  national  mourning 
for  his  mother  had  deferred  to  close  on  a 
twelvemonth  after  his  accession — had  pre- 
vented any  very  open  expression  of  dis- 
content;  and  the  coronation  itself,  held 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  which  the 
nation  could  call  to  its  aid,  and  assLsted 
by  the  presence  of  representatives  of  both 
the  British  and  French  Governments, 
seemed  to  revive  in  its  full  enthusiasm 
the  early  popularity  of  the  sovereign. 

But  other  agencies  were  also  at  work. 
The  pedect  religious  toleration  which 
had  marked  the  ne^  reign  W2is  all  the 
more  di>tasteful  to  the  idol-keepers,  as 
they  could  indulge  in  no  hope  or  chang- 
ing that  ruling  instinct  c£  the  King  s 
nature;  but,  indeed,  it  appears  to  us 
that  these  guardians  of  the  native  relig- 
ion received  a  serious,  if  not  disabling, 
blow  in  the  death  of  Kanavalo.  How- 
ever, they  were  now  by  no  means  idle. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  certain  native  death- 
tokens  as  left  at  his  house ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when.reading  with  the  King,  ho 
states  that  his  life  was  placed  in  extreme 
peril.  A  number  of  idol-keepers  and  their 
fanatical  followers  burst  into  the  room, 
armed  with  staves ;  and  though  they  re- 
tired in  obedience  to  the  King,  who  stood 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  waived  them  off,  the  more  fu- 
rious of  them  again  returned,  and  were 
expelled  only  by  force.  They  directed 
their  chief  efforls,  however,  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Rumors  oi 
visions  and  voices  of  the  royal  ancestors 
spread  through  the  city,  though  from  no 
apparent  source.  Reports  of  a  new  and 
strange  disease  in  the  country  districts 
followed;  and,  presently,  the  disease 
itself  appeared  in  the  ca|)ital.  Young 
persons,  chiefly  females,  exhibited  them- 
selves as  seized  bj  an  involuntary  danc- 
ing mania,  and  were  to  be  seen  daily 
dancing  through  the  streets,  market- 
places, and  other  localities  of  public  re- 
sort. Chiefly,  however,  they  were  at- 
tracted toward  the  palace,  the  tombs  ot 
the  royal  ancestors,  and  the  buildings 
for  Christian  worship  now  in  course  or 
erection.  Slaves  appeared  to  be  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  dancing  sickness ;  but, 
eventually,  a  number  of  soldiers,  when  at 
drill,  broke  irom  the  ranks,  and  exhib- 
ited all  the  symptoms  of  the  strange  in- 
fection. Tlie  mng's  son,  a  lad  of  some 
ten  years  of  age,  appears  to  have  been 


tampered  with.  He  was  seized  with 
fever ;  and,  escaping  from  his  bed  and 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  he  ex- 
hibited all  the  symptoms  of  the  dancing 
mania,  declaring  that  he  heard  voices 
from  the  spirit  world,  and  that  the  royal 
ancestors  had  spoken  to  him.  Among  a 
people  whose  native  religion  consisted 
of  little  more  than  superstitious  fears 
and  forebodings,  these  occui'rences  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  ;  and  even 
extended  their  influence  to  the  mind  of 
the  King.  Truth,  however,  compels  us 
to  add  that  the  religious  element  of  the 
cobbing  catastrophe  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  native  form  of  faith.  Some 
short  time  previously,  a  staff  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  had  established  itself  in  the  capi- 
tal; and,  from  exceedingly  small  and 
discouraging  beginnings,  had  come  to 
acquire  influence  at  the  palace.  Mr. 
Ellis  does  not  withhold  his  admiration 
from  the  self-saciifice  and  devotion  of 
these  men  to  their  order ;  he  acknowl- 
edges their  right  to  make  converts  to 
their  own  peculiar  form  of  Christiani- 
ty. But  the  Independent  minister  seems 
to  have  evinced  slight  disposition  to  ac- 
cord sympathy  or  cooperation  to  these 
followers  of  Loyola ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
reports  of  that  body — which  our  critical 
conscience  has  obliged  us  to  examine — 
it  is  charged  against  him  that,  ^^  fanati- 
cal and  envious  preacher  that  he  is, 
he  preferred  plunging  Madagascar  into 
barbaiism  to  shaiing  with  Catholics  the 
honor  of  civilizing  it."  * 
However,  we  have  already  stated  our 

*  Indeed^  it  wag  not  udUI  we  had  consulted  these 
reports,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, that  we  were  aware  how  much  forbearance 
Mr.  Ellis  had  exercised  in  the  matter.  He  is  there 
described  as  "  the  man  with  the  long  nose  "  •*  the 
designing  plotter,"  "wretched  fanatic,"  "the  au- 
thor of  the  disgraceful  revolution,"  "  the  evil  genius 
whidi  directs  all  this  disorder/'  **the  individual 
whose  atrocious  conduct  I  cannot  put  on  paper,** 
"  who  exercived  a  sort  of  magnetism  over  the 
King,"  and  "  is,  at  this  moment,  raising  the  slaves, 
and  urging  them  to  assassinate  the  French  ;  **  we 
are  not  sure  but  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  arch-fiend 
himselfin  the  following:  "  We  have  a  hand-to-band 
fight  with  the  devil,  who  would  fain  have  us  flee 
before  his  face."  Mr.  Ellis  did,  indeed,  stand  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  Roman  Catholicism,  be  it 
his  praise  or  his  reproach — though  he  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  done  so  more  by  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  his  position  than  by  theactive  and  unscrupu* 
louB  interference  here  attributed  to  him,  and  which 
we  believe  to  have  bad  existence  only  in  the  aua> 
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opinion  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  a  political  one,  though  much  compli- 
cated, in  all  probability,  by  religious  con- 
siderations; and  these  latter  ^{ipear  to 
have  been  chieflyJnstrumental  in  impart- 
ing to  the  King  that  hesit:ition,  bewilder- 
ment, and  final  obstinacy  which  so  fatally 
heightened  the  catastrophe.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  a  growing  and  culminating  resent- 
ment against  the  Menamnso,  as  the  evil 
advisers  of  the  King,  was  the  predomi- 
nating idea  in  the  public  mind  ;  nor  was 
it  long  without  receivin«:  strong  proofs 
of  justification.  Mr.  Ellis  will  have  it 
that  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties 
gave  great  offence  to  the  nobles  and 
chief  officers  of  state ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  such  of  them — a  considerable  num- 
ber, we  believe — as  derived  their  chiei 
revenues  from  the  collection  of  those  du- 
ties, he  is  probably  right.  But  royal 
proclamations  and  changes  followed  of  a 
far  more  impolitic  character.  A  certain 
M.  Lambert  had  been  a  resident  in  the 
capital  during  the  preceding  reign,  and 
bad  strongly  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Prince  Royal,  obtaining  promises 
from  him  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  King  now 
proceeded  to  ratify  these  engagements, 
and  they  were  discovered  to  be  of  an 
extensive  and  highly  unpopular  nature. 
M.  Lambert  was  to  organize  a  French 
Company,  to  which  certain  territorial 
alienations  were  to  be  made;  and  the 
Company  was  further  empowered  to 
establish  a  mint,  to  search  for  and  ap- 
propriate minerals,  and  to  issue  a  state 
coinage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine concessions  more  in  opposition  to 
Malagasy  prejudices.  They  abhor  the 
idea  of  any  alienation  of  the  soiL  The 
people  were  never  free  from  certain 
fears  of  French  invasion ;  and  the  issue 
of  a  state  coinage  was  naturally  regard- 

piciona  of  the  writers ;  bat  the  future  alone  maj  de- 
cide whether  barbarism  is  to  be  the  alternative.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Ellis  could  not  cooperate  with  the 
Roman  Catholicmissionaries;  but  our  readers — and, 
most  assuredly,  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
themselves — must  see  the  well-nigh  iusuperable  dif- 
ficulties wiiich  lay  in  the  way.  The  native  eouvert 
clung  to  his  Bible  when  a  scrap  of  printed  paper 
found  in  bis  possession  brought  death — but  distrib* 
utiog  Bibles  is  one  of  the  charges  here  brought 
against  Mr.  Ellis ;  besides  which  the  performance  of 
public  worship  in  an  uuknowu  tongue,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  emblems  which  could  by  possibility 
bear  assimilation  with  idolatry,  were  contrary  to  the 
whole  previous  training  of  the  Malagasy  Christian. 


ed  as  a  usurpation  of  the  functions  of 
their  own  sovereign.  Strong  renion- 
etrjince  was  pressed  upon  the  King  be- 
fore affixing  his  ultimnte  signature  to 
this  agreement.  But  Radama  pleaded 
his  promise,  signed  the  treaty,  and  M. 
Lambert  sailed  for  France  to  organize 
his  new  Company. 

A  more  astounding  event  followed. 
Hitherto,  suits  at  law  were  argued  be- 
fore twelve  judges,  who  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury 
together,  with  a  final  appeal  to  the  King. 
The  King  n6w  announced  his  intention 
to  issue  a  proclamation  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain date,  all  such  suits  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  battle,  and  that,  in  these  judi- 
cial combats,  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
man  to  kill  his  adversary.  The  an- 
nouncement, emanating  from  a  monarch 
hitherto  recognized  for  his  humanity, 
love  of  progress,  and  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  ap- 
pears to  have  come  like  a  thunderclap 
on  the  land.  Mr.  Ellis  boldly  asserts 
that  his  royal  pupil  had  lost  his  senses. 
From  that  hour  the  Menamaso,  to  whom 
the  whole  was  attributed,  appear  to  have 
been  doomed  to  destruction.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  to  witness 
the  publication  of  this  extraordinary 
edict  at  Zoma,  the  great  marketplace 
of  the  capital,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  Minister ;  and 
a  long  procession  of  nobles,  clad  in  the 
graceful  native  lamba,  wended  its  way, 
silent  and  thoughtful,  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  palace,  to  make 
a  last  appeal  to  the  King.  Two  hours 
afterward  it  was  seen  returning,  more  si- 
lent and  more  thoughtful  still.  The  King 
had  been  obdurate  and  replied,  ^^  I  will 
not  take  off  my  law ;  it  will  do  good  for 
my  country."  It  is  even  added  that  the 
Chief  Minister  knelt  to  him  befoi^e  the 
assembled  nobles,  but  without  effect. 
Then — so  ran  report — ^the  Chief  Minis- 
ter rose,  and  calling  on  the  nobles  to 
bear  witness  to  his  words,  asked  the 
King  was  it  to  be  war  with  the  Mena- 
maso ?  to  which  the  King  replied,  "  Go- 
arm  yourselves !"  * 

*  Such  are  the  words  attributed  to  the  King  in  a 
native  version  of  the  transaction  by  Rainiiairivony, 
commauder-in-chief,  and  brother  of  tbe  Chief 
l^linister,  himself  present  on  tbe  occasion.  Mr. 
Ellis's  visits  to  the  palace  appear,  at  this  period, 
to  have  been  wholly  restricted  to  the  reading 
leaaoBB. 
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Mr.  Ellis's  last  interview  with  the 
King,  on  this  eventful  day,  is  of  interest 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  son)e  previous 
matters  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

"  Thinking  it  right  to  go  to  the  King  again 
that  day.  in  the  hope  that  some  opportunity 
might  occur  of  speaking  a  word  in  favor  of 
peace,  yet  not  wishing  to  be  out  so  late  as 
usual,  I  went  at  two  o'clock,  instead  of  three, 
in  the  afternoon.  I  found  the  King  sitting 
in  a  room  with  two  Catholic  priests;  and 
among  others  who  were  present  was  the  man 
who,  as  I  was  afterward  told,  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  who  had  laid  the.  death- tokens 
at  my  door,  and  intended  to  do  what  those 
tokens  indicated,  though  I  was  ignorant  of 
anything  of  the  kind  at  the  time.  I  asked 
Radama  if  he  wished  to  read,  and  as  he  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  and  rose  to  ^o  out, 
I  followed  him  into  the  room  in  which  we 
usually  read  together.  There  I  delivered  to 
him  a  roll  of  specimen  litho^aphs  of  places 
and  scenes  in  Madagascar,  which  I  had  that 
morning  received  for  him  from  Lieutenant 
Oliver.  As  I  sat  down  beside  him  and 
opened  the  book,  the  two  priests  came  in 
and  sat  down,  and  as  we  were  about  to  be- 
gin, Pere  Finaz  said,  '  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness.* On  which  I  proposed  to  retire.  The 
priest  remarked  that  it  was  only  a  very  short 
paper  which  he  wished  to  read.  I  said  to 
the  King,  *If  it  is  very  short  I  will  stay, 
otherwise  I  must  go.*  The  priest  then  drew 
a  pamphlet  from  under  his  dress,  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  very  inarticulate  and  confused 
manner  about  something  I  had  said  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  in  reference  to  Father  Jouen, 
r minting  to  the  pamphletw  Interrupting  him, 
said,  *  Not  now.  I  have  not  time  to  hear  or 
say  anything  about  that  now — another  day  ;* 
and  turning  to  the  King,  I  said,  '  If  your  Maj- 
esty pleases,  I  will  retire ;  I  have  business  at 
home.*  The  priest  still  urging  that  it  would  not 
be  long,  the  King  exclaimed,  '  He  says  anoth- 
er time.*  I  then  hastily  shook  hands  with  the 
King,  bowed  to  the  priests,  and  left  the 
room,  apparently  much  to  their  surprise.'* 

Snch  was  their  Inst  meeting.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Ministerial  party — minis- 
terial, of  late,  only  in  name — were  by 
no  means  inactive.  On  returning  to  the 
house  of  the  Chief  Minister,  they  drew 
np  a  formal  indictment  against  the  Men- 
amaso,  and,  without  separating,  passed 
a  resolution  of  death  against  the  entire 
body.  The  army  they  still  possessed, 
its  commander-in-chief  being  of  the  Min- 
isterial party,  and  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brother,  the  Chief  Minister.  Their 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  troo[)8 
appear  to  have  been  prompt,  vigorous, 
and    highly  effective.     Before  sanset, 


eveiy  approach  to  the  city  was  garri- 
soned, without  confusion  or  disorder. 
It  is  estimated  that  20,000  soldiers  were 
assembled  in  and  around  the  city  of  a 
thousand  suburbs,  witl^  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  movement.  So  unexpect- 
edly came  the  whole  manoeuvre  on  the 
Menamaso,  that  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  had  the  least  intimation  until  the 
messenger  of  death,  armed  with  the  fatal 
spear,  stood  before  each.  Ten  fell  on  the 
public  thoroughfare — in  their  houses — 
at  their  places  of  business :  and,  as  they 
fell,  their  bodies  lay  untouched  till  the 
shades  of  night  pennitted  their  removal. 
One  barely  found  time  to  spring  upon 
the  back  of  a  swift  horse,  and  escape  to 
the  depths  of  the  native  forest.  Thirty- 
three  ned  toward  the  palace,  and  were 
received  within  its  walls  by  the  King, 
who  hastened  to  the  gate  to  meet  them. 
By  evening  the  whole  of  the  Menamaso 
were  either  dead,  virtual  prisoners,  or 
hopeless  fugitives.  Not  the  least  extra^ 
ordinary  part  of  this  purely  native  move- 
ment was  the  absohite  order  and  secu- 
rity of  property  which  marked  the  scene 
of  it.  No  pnvate  citizen  was  interfered 
with ;  no  private  house  was  entered ; 
the  very  gardens  were  not  trampled 
upon.  With  the  morning,  the  Menama- 
so who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace 
were  demanded  of  the  King.  Radama 
refused,  expostulated',  and  at  length  con- 
sented to  surrender  them  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  Exile 
in  chains  was  the  most  lenient  conunuta- 
tion  of  sentence  which  the  King  was  able 
to  obtain  on  their  behalf  from  the  Min- 
isterial party,  and  they  were  led  off  to 
Zoma  to  have  their  chains  affixed.  Eu- 
ropeans who  witnessed  the  sad  proces- 
sion were  struck  by  its  singularly  melan- 
choly aspect.  The  Menamaso  had  been 
stripped  of  their  gay  uniforms ;  incessant 
rain  poured  on  their  bare  heads  and 
streamed  down  the  few  garments  left  to 
them ;  and,  during  the  whole  way,  they 
lifled  not  their  eyes  from  the  ground. 
Arrived  at  Zoma,  while  their  chains  were 
being  affixed,  the  spearmen  fell  upon 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  ceased 
to  live. 

Nor  was  the  revolutionary  movement 
to  stop  here.  At  midnight,  two  nobles 
presented  themselves  at  the  palace,  and 
sought  admission  to  the  King.  It  was 
rephed  that  he  was  asleep,  and  could  not 
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be  disturbed.  They  repeated  their  visit 
an  hour  later,  with  the  like  result.  With 
early  dawn,  they  again  presented  them- 
selves, accompanied  by  a  few  followers. 
They  effected  an  entrance — broke  into 
the  King's  apartment — and  dragged  him 
from  his  bed.  The  Queen  interposed 
with  cries,  and  promises  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  satisfied — Radama 
would  yield — ^they  could  depose  him — 
both  would  retire  from  the  capital ;  with 
difficulty  she  was  forced  from  the  apart- 
ment. The  young  monarch  is  stated  to 
have  met  his  end  with  dignity.  "  I  have 
never  shed  human  blood,"  were  the  last 
words  uttered  by  hira  as  the  fatal  napkin 
stifled  all  further  speech.  His  body,  by 
inexorable  native  usage  dealt  to  crimi- 
nals, lay  unmoved  until  nightfall.  Under 
the  covering  of  night,  it  was  stolen  out 
of  the  city,  and  consigned  to  earth. 
With  such  extreme  secrecy  were  these 
unhonored  rites  conducted  as  to  give 
occasion  to  subsequent  rumors  that 
Radama  still  lived. 

So  perished  a  ruler  whose  accession  to 
the  throne,  but  a  twelvemonth  before, 
was,  to  his  own  countrymen,  as  the  sun 
rising  on  the  dark  and  terrible  night  of 
his  mother's  cruel  reign — an  event  which 
Europe  had  awaited,  not  without  im- 
patience, as  the  termination  to  deeds 
shocking  to  humanity.  With  all  the 
causes  tending  to  produce  so  singular  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  we  may,  perhaps, 
never  become  fully  acquainted ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  regard  a  wild  and  unrea- 
soning fear  of  foreign  subj  ugation — a  feel- 
ing that,  under  the  new  reforms,  a  Eu- 
ropean power  was  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  as  lying  most  largely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  No 
doubt,  the  extraordinaiy  edict  of  the 
King  legalizing  ordeal  by  battle  precip- 
itated matters ;  but,  with  the  concessions 
to  the  French  Company,  and  more  espe- 
cially, those  allenatmg  native  territory, 
the  King  appears  to  us  to  have  sealed 
his  doom.  M.  Lambert  had  sailed  for 
France  to  organize  his  Company,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  his  treaty ; 
and  his  arrival  was  now  daily  expected, 
in  a  French  man-of-war,  on  the  coast. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  name  of  the  late 
King  was  removed  from  the  list  of  native 
sovereigns  which  it  is  customary  to  recite 
on  all  solemn  occasions — the  new  ruler 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  immediate 


successor  of  Ranavalo — and  to  assert 
that  Radama  still  lived,  even  to  repeat 
his  name,  was  proclaimed  a  capital  of- 
fence. 

The  character  of  this  ill-fated  monarch 
cannot  but  be  accounted  singular.  The 
growth  to  maturity  of  many  noble  and 
highly  prepossessing  qualities  amid  the 
strangely  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  his 
mother's  court  evinces  no  ordinary  orig- 
inality and  independence  of  mind.  His 
love  of  social  pleasures  made  frivolous 
the  latter  months  of  his  reign ;  nor  can 
they  be  freed  from  graver  charges  of 
folly  and  dissipation.  His  natural  gayety 
and  quick  sensibilities  greatly  heightened 
the  effects  of  wine,  and  he  was  easily 
intoxicated.  But  his  detestation  of 
cruelty,  his  kindly  affection,  his  freedom 
from  all  malice,  and  his  unfailing  sym- 
nathy  with  all  that  ennobles  or  makes 
^ruly  great,  remained  undimmed  to  the 
close. 

The  Crown  was  now  offered  by  the 
Ministerial  party,  without  delay,  to  the 
Queen  ;  by  whom  it  was  accepted.  R»- 
bodo  was  of  royal  birth,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  next  heir  to  the  throne ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion — the  first,  it  is 
stated,  in  the  history  of  the  country — it 
was  made  a  condition  that  she  ascended 
it  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Other  con- 
ditions were  also  added.  Capital  punish- 
ment was  to  be  again  in  force,  but  with- 
out the  Tangena.*  Customs  duties  were 
to  be  resumed ;  and  a  form  of  trial  more 
nearly  approaching  that  by  jury  was 
established.  Religious  tolerance  was  to 
be  continued,  and  foreign  commerce  en- 
couraged. In  accordance  with  native 
usage,  the  Queen  adopted  the  reigning 
title  of  Rasoherina ;  under  which  name 
she  has  since  continued  to  exercise  sov- 
ereign power. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  anxr 


*  Not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of  this 
peculiar  native  ordeal  is  the  hold  which  it  appears 
to  exercise  over  the  country.  As  a  test  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  it  is  most  barbarous  and  contemptible  in 
the  extreme.  Nevertheless,  though  thus  excluded 
from  Malagasy  courts  of  justice  by  royal  edict — an 
exclusion  sought  to  be  further  confirmed  by  a  dis- 
tinct article  of  the  subsequent  English  treaty  of 
1865 — many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  edu- 
cated nobles  have  expressed  desire  for  its  reintro- 
duction.  This,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  procla- 
mation of  the  King  legalizing  ordeal  by  combat, 
would  seem  to  point  to  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  course  of  Malagasy  justice. 
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ieiy  the  native  Christians  witnessed  these 
revolutionary  changes.  No  time,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
Ministerial  party  in  making  intimation 
to  the  missionaries  that  the  movement 
would  in  no  way  affect  their  position  in 
the  countiy;  and  a  similar  assurance  was 
repeated  on  the  occasiun  of  a  public  in- 
terview with  the  new  sovereign,  to  which 
they  were  invited.  In  a  tew  weeks, 
complete  confidence  returned,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  several  places  of  public 
religious  worship  resumed  its  former  ap- 
pearance. Subsequently  the  Queen  ac- 
corded a  public  reception  to  her  Chris- 
tian subjects;  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Ellis  estimates  that  more  than  7,000 
were  in  attendance,  including  several 
nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank.  Their 
number  and  appearance — by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  if  we  take  into  account 
that  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed  since  a  period  was  put  to  a  series 
of  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecutions 
— seem  to  have  given  rise  to  some  sur- 
prise, but  no  expression  of  alarm  or  dis- 
pleasure was  made.  In  1865,  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  an  amended  form  of 
the  English  treaty  to  introduce  a  clause 
guaranteeing  full  religious  liberty  to  all 
native  Christians.  The  importance  of 
such  a  safeguard,  thus  forming  portion 
of  a  solenm  international  treaty,  is  great- 
er than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  and 
should  a  desire  for  Christian  persecution 
again  arise,  the  traditional  native  policy 
would  hesitute  before  breaking  with  a 
European  Power.  The  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  is  now  estimated  at 
18,000,  distributed  among  seventy-nine 
churches,  under  care  of  seven  English 
missionaries,  and  ninety-five  native  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  There  are  also  twenty 
schools  including  a  training  school  in 
fidl  working  order,  with  preparations  to 
enlarge  this  portion  of  missionary  work. 
This  estimate  is  comprehended  within  a 
radius  of  .twenty  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  is  exclusive  of  distant  and  more 
scattered  fields  of  Christian  labor. 

With  such  brief  and  necessarily  imper- 
fect record,  we  now  take  our  leave  oi 
this  most  interesting  subject.  Our  read- 
ers will  have  already  learned  that  no- 
where, in  modern  tiroes,  has  Christianity 
so  fearlessly  and  so  successfully  grappled 
with  brutal  superstition  and  heathen  £i- 


naticism.  But  the  earlier  intercourse 
of  civilization  with  barbarism  is  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  per- 
ilons  to  the  latter;  and,  during  some  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  course  oi  Malagasy 
progress  must  be  watched  with  solici- 
tude. Any  considerable  relapse  from 
Christianity  we  regard  as  unlikely.  This 
people  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  intelligent  and  permanent 
reception,  and  those  fierce  storms  of 
religious  persecution  which  might  upturn 
a  more  weakly  growth  have  only  sent 
its  roots  deeper  mto  the  soiL 
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Between  the  first  of  January,  1 865,  and 
the  first  of  January,  1 866,  there  were  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  volumes  of  verse. 
If  we  but  consider  the  mental  and  physical 
disease,  the  unrest,  the  baffled  ambitions, 
the  piteous  wrestling  with  circumstances 
which  these  volumes  typify,  we  shall  say 
that  in  the  social  history  of  that  year 
there  are  few  more  pathetic  facts  to  be 
met  with.  Clever  newspaper-writers 
applying  to  such  a  statement  their  handy 
trade-gauge  of  utilitarianism,  would  prob 
ably  dismiss  it  into  the  limbo  of  treated 
topics  with  a  few  happy  remarks  concern- 
ing the  new  deluge.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains :  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  mo- 
dem life,  or  of  a  growing  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  amateur  versifiers, 
or  of  the  unconscionable  negligence  of 
critics.  Probably  at  no  period  since  the 
ingenuity  of  man  lit  upon  the  fatal  "  ao- 
comj)lishment  of  verse "  has  there  been 
any  lack  of  those  young  gentlemen  who 
love  to  rhyme  in  secrecy.  Had  Lydia 
truthfully  replied  to  the  question  ot 
Horace,  she  would  most  likely  have  said 
that  Sybaris,  shunning  the  sunlit  field  of 
Mars,  was  only  trying  to  write  ridiculous 
sapphics  about  her  pretty  eyes,  or  fingers, 
or  feet ;  while  it  is  morally  certain  that 
numbers  of  Roman  youths  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  privately  composing 
-^neids  with  their  own  foolish  self  for 
hero  and  with  no  adventures  to  speak 
of.  In  those  days,  so  far  as  we  can  learu, 
Sybaris  was  content  if  his  jolting  dactyU 
won  a  kiss  from  the  lady  they  celebrated ; 
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and  the  authors  of  spuiions  -^neids  got 
through  the  measles  of  imitation  without 
harm  to  themselves  or  trouble  to  their 
friends.  Pretty  nearly  all  Shakespeare's 
lovers  are  rhymers;  but  where  do  we 
find  one  of  them  trying  to  sell  the  feeble 
offspring  of  his  love  to  a  Moloch  of  a 
publisher  ?  Valentine  himself,  when  at 
the  end  of  a  sonnet  he  had  anticipated 
in  one  line — 

Sylvia,  this  n?ght  I  will  enfranchise  thee — 

a  great  political  project  of  the  present 
day,  stuffed  poetry  and  politics  together 
into  his  cloak-pocket,  and  had  nigh  gone 
mad  when  the  duke  brought  them  to 
light.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
civilization  of  a  later  age  to  create,  dur- 
ing one  year,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  the  conviction 
of  the  possession  of  heaven-born  genius. 
One  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that 
much  of  this  hallucination  and  of  its  con- 
sequent misery  has  been  produced  by 
careless  criticism.  Versifiers  depend 
upon  reviews  for  what  recognition,  cor- 
rection, and  guidnnce  they  are  likely  to 
receive,  simply  because  reviewers  alone 
read  their  volumes.  This  is  a  duty  entrust- 
ed by  society  to  the  conscience  of  critics. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  duty  is  a  public 
one ;  that,  to  avoid  the  painful  possibility 
of  a  struggling  genius  being  crushed 
down  by  neglect,  we  ought  to  inform 
ourselves  of  the  actual  merit  of  each  of 
these  books.  The  principle  is  praise- 
worthy ;  but  its  application  will  become 
possible  only  when  man's  life  ceases  to 
be  naiTOwed  by  the  limits  of  birth  and 
death.  Not  even  in  the  exhaustive 
catalogues  of  human  duty  furnished  by 
Lothario,  or  Jarno,  or  Wilhelm  himself, 
do  we  find  that  it  is  demanded  of  us  to 
read  all  contemporary  literature — and 
all  previous  literature,  for  the  matter  ot 
that,  in  order  tp  form  just  comparisons. 
Mankind  have  other  and  as  important 
duties  to  perform,  the  omission  of  which 
would  be  virtual  suicide.  We  therefore 
ask  the  critic  to  tell  us  what  is  of  value 
in  such  volumes  as  come  before  him  ; 
and  how  does  he  do  his  work  ?  "  Why," 
he  says,  "  I  am  paid  by  the  length  of  the 
review  which  I  write.  Most  books' of 
verse  are  only  worth  four  lines ;  many 
of  them  the  newspaper,  or  magazine,  or 
review  for  which  l  write  would  not 
mention  at  all.    If  I  wtM*e  to  spend  my 


time  gi'atuitonsly  in  reading  each  vol- 
ume carefully,  I  should  starve  ;  and 
there  is  no  divine  law  which  commands 
me  to  starve  for  the  benefit  of  any  verse- 
writer,  big  or  little."  The  critic,  there- 
fore— we  speak  not  only  of  the  average 
critic  as  he  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
journalism — cultivates  the  ait  of  'saying 
nothing  gracefully ;  and  the  book  is  shut 
with  a  few  faint  sentences  of  approval. 
So  far  well.  The  next  best  thing  for  a 
man  who  cannot  do  good  is  to  refrain 
from  doing  ill.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  critic  loses  sight  of  the  great  merit 
of  saying  nothing.  Perhaps  some  not 
unnatural  wish  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
such  a  column  of  colorless  criticism 
leads  him  to  depart  from  his  theory  of 
negation,  and  he  commits  himself  to  rash 
verdicts  which  may  be  productive  of  the 
saddest  consequences.  Let  us  take  an 
instance.  Mr.  John  Harris  is  a  "  Cornish 
poet"  who  has  written  some  decent 
verse,  chiefly  descriptive  of  rustic  life 
and  natural  scenery.  We  choose  the 
following  specimens  of  his  lines  solely 
because  they  happen  to  be  the  fiist  and 
last  verses  of  the  "  Minor  Poems  "  in  his 
most  recently  published  volume : 

In  Windsor's  royal  chapel, 

Tiie  nobles  of  the  land. 
The  flower  of  dear  old  England, 

As^mble  heart  and  hand; 
And  mitred  bishops  cluster 

Around  the  royal  pair, 
Far  Denmark's  bud  of  beauty 

And  Albion's  noble  heir. 

"  Good  evening,  Enoch  Elk,"  said  I, 
**Good  evening,  sir,"  said  he:  ' 

"If  men  would  only  seek  the  Lord, 
I  know  they'd  happy  be; 

For  He  has  sent  His  Spirit  down 
And  whispered  peace  to  me." 

Now  let  ns  look  at  what  reviewers 
have  said  of  a  man  to  whom  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  these  verses  (amongst 
others  greatly  better,  be  it  said),  was  a 
possible  thing.  "  The  genius  exhibited 
in  the  book  to  which  we  are  drawing 
the  reader's  attention  is  of  the  highest 
order,"  says  one.  "  His  lays  abound  with 
some  of  the  finest  ideas  we  remember 
ever  to  have  read,"  savs  another.  "  A 
man  whose  soul  glows  with  the  fire  of 
genuine  inspiration,"  says  a  thinl.  "John 
Harris  has  written  his  name  indelibly 
among  the  poets  of  the  age,"  says  a 
fourth.        "The    *  Mountain    Prophet' 
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contains  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the 
language,"  says  yet  another.  The  Ath&- 
fUBum  observes  that  his  writing  "  stirs 
the  blood  like  wine,  and  fills  us  with  a 
fuller  strength ; "  the  Literary  Gazette 
styles  him,  "one  of  the  truest  poets  ot 
our  time."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Sarris  should  in  his  pages  continu- 
ally talk  of  himself  as  a  "  poet,"  and  give 
the  history  of  his  life  as  "  Peeps  at  a 
Poet,"  without  seeming  to  have  the  re- 
motest glimmering  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  title  he  so  easily  assumes  ?  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  men  who  know 
their  verses  are  incomparably  superior 
to  those  we  have  quoted  should  fling 
themselves  into  print  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  equally  flattering  recogni- 
tion  ?  Mr.  Harris  we  believe  to  be  per- 
sonally a  most  worthy  man  ;  and  there 
is  something  which  stirs  the  heart 
toward  him  in  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  even  such  bald  lines  as  the 
following : 

The  last  cleveD  mouths  thou'st  been  too  hard — 
Ten  pence  per  day  is  nil  I*ve  had  of  thee, 
And  this  has  caused  the  silent  tears  to  flow 
My  wife  and  I  have  sat  beside  the  hearth, 
And  told  our  sorrowing  tale,  with  none  to  hear, 
But  Him  who  listens  to  the  raven's  cry. 
My  silent  lyre  has  rusted  in  my  cot, 
Or  if  'twas  strung,  *twas  i^trung  to  notes  of  woe,  etc. 

but  there  is  cruelty  as  well  as  dishonesty 
in  proclaiming  him  a  true  poet.  If  he 
is  one  of  the  few  great  ones  whom  the 
earth  has  from  lime  to  time  received,  he 
may  well  be  bitter  with  the  world  for  so 
far  neglecting  his  books  as  to  leave  him 
in  a  position  where  he  cannot  procure 
**  the  better  education  of  his  children," 
which  he  seems  to  desire. 

We  have  made  it  our  business  to  read 
with  some  attention  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  recent  verse  writers,  especially 
that  class  which  does  not  usually  obtain 
for  itself  notice  in  current  reviews.  The 
task  has  not  been  wholly  unprofitable. 
**A  vein  of  Poetry,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
^^  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  .  .  A 
man  that  has  so  much  more  of  the  poetic 
element  developed  in  liim  as  to  have 
become  noticeable,  will  be  called  Poet 
by  his  neighbors."  In  these  volumes 
the  most  unobseiTant  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
better  material  among  heaps  of  undeni- 
able rubbish ;  and  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself  whether,  in  the  event  of 


such  a  thing  being  possible,  the  boiling 
down  of  the  three  hundred  volumes  of 
any  year  would  leave  as  residue  one 
book  of  true  poetry.  Before  proceed- 
ing, however,  to  adduce  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  most  characteristic 
rhymers  we  have  encountered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  the  reader  on  what 
principle  we  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish between  different  kinds  of  verse. 
That  principle  may  be  thus  briefly  stat- 
ed,— ^Nothing  is  poetry  which  could  as 
well  have  been  expressed  in  prose^  or, 
mpre  correctly,  TKat  idea  is  not  poetical 
the  conception  of  which  does  not  suffer 
by  being  expressed  in  prose.  The  test, 
-we  admit,  is  a  somewhat  severe  one. 
It  strikes  whiteness  into  manifold  pas- 
sages in  Byron,  for  example,  and  oolit- 
erates  whole  pages  of  Wordsworth, 
while  it  leaves  Shelley  and  Keats  almost 
untouched.  We  nevertheless  believe  it 
to  be  practically  sound.  Let  the  most 
skilful  and  graceful  prose-writer  of  the 
century  endeavor  to  embody  in  prose 
the  conception  of  even  such  simple 
poems  as  Motherwell's  "Jeannie  Morri- 
son," Heine's  "  Die  schdne  Augen,"  or 
Shelley's  "  Lines  to  an  Indian  air."  He 
may  adhere  as  he  likes  to  the  choice 
diction  of  the  original,  and  paraphrase 
the  lines  without  a  word  of  commentary, 
yet  the  subtle  aroma  of  the  verses  will 
assuredly  be  gone.  The  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions;  but  it  will  serve 
our  present  purpose.  For  in  most 
volumes  such  as  these  we  proceed  to 
notice,  not  even  paraphrase  is  necessary 
to  show  the  absence  of  poetry :  if  the 
lines  are  but  "  run  on,"  to  use  a  printer's 
phrase,  the  dullest  of  prose  is  the  result. 
He  who  reads  for  the  first  time  Dis- 
appointed Aspirations^  a  Satire  upon 
the  Present  JState  of  Literature^  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  White,  will  probably  consider  it 
an  effort  to  make  fun  .of  the  morbid 
fantasies  of  a  disappointed  poet;  bnt 
further  study  of  this  singular  little  book 
will  do  more  than  merely  suggest  the 
fact  of  Mr.  White  being  the  real  plaintiff 
in  a  serious  case.  If  we  err  in  this  con- 
viction, it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  White  pleads  warmly,  earnestly,  and 
withal  gracefully  for  the  imaginary 
^^  Leonard  Leanhcart "  who  is  the  hero 
of  the  volume,  and  the  author  of  its 
largest  poem.  "  My  life,"  says  this  Lean- 
heart,  "  has,  alas !   been  frittered  away 
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in  the  vain  parsuit  of  an  empty  f^hadow. 
I  have  at  length  ceased  from  pursuing, 
but  not  from  longing."  Doubts  of  his 
own  inspiration  struggle  with  bitter 
thoughts  of  his  ill  success  being  the  con- 
sequence of  neglect.  He  complains  that 
a  modem  critic  will  at  a  glance  dispose 
of  the  poem  over  which  he  has  spent 
his  life.  He  maintains  that  he  ha»  ^^  a 
aaored  right  to  a  hearing,"  and  advocates 
the  formation  of  an  office  under  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  receive,  read,  and 
give  a  definite  opinion  regarding  all 
MSS.  submitted  to  it.  ^^  From  a  Govern- 
ment that  so  liberally  pensions  success- 
ful  genius,  struggling  genius  has  a  claim 
for  some  assistance ;  if  it  protects  a 
Copperfield's  literary  property  in  esse^  it 
should  protect  mine  inpasse"  Against 
"'  Gopperfield,"  whom  we  take  to  be  Mr. 
Dickens,  Mr.  Leanheart  is  very  bitter ; 
perhaps  because  of  the  rejection  of 
certain  contributions  offered  to  AU  the 
Tear  Hound.  "  Even  he,"  writes  Mr. 
Leanheart — 

Had  he  beeo  trod  on  afl  he  treads  on  me, 
By  those  that  then  were  as  he  now  is,  never 
Had  made  a  name  that  shall  endure  forever, 
But  long:  had  banished  from  life's  busy  scene, 
Forgot  with  *'  Boz  "  in  Ainavoorih^s  Magazine, 

He  owns  his  incapability  of  writing  to 

f  lease  "  Copperfield."  "  In  the  attempt 
lose  all  the  magic  fire  of  heaven,  and 
sink  into  the  frozen  feebleness  of  imbe- 
cility. It  would  be  to  the  full  as  fair  to 
ask  him  to  give  us  a  new  Principia^  a 
book  of  essays,  such  as  Bacon's,  or  a 
scheme  of  government  equal  to  one  of 
Si^yes\  It  is  as  unfair  as  absurd.  But 
Talent  can  do  all  this ;  while  Genius  can 
utter  not  one  word  either  less  or  more 
than  is  in  its  sacred  commission.  Tal- 
-ent  can  perform  to  order  whatever  style 
of  work  is  for  the  time  being  most  in  re- 
quest— is,  in  a  word,  what  Johnson  er- 
roneously defined  Genius  to  be."  Crushed 
by  poverty,  tortured  by  doubt,  and  con- 
sumed by  a  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Leanheart,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  takes 
to  drink,  and  insanely  fancies  that  a 
writer  in  Somebody'^s  Irnggage  wishes  to 
make  cruel  sport  of  him.  "Nothing 
short  of  instinct  could  have  supported 
me  under  the  agony  of  so  many  wretched 
years  that  might  have  been  most  happy ; 
and  yet  you  jeer  at  me  as  a  drunkard  ; 
you,  who  yourself  by  your  heartless 
cruelty  taught  me  and  myriads  like 
Nbw  Sbbiis.— Vol.  Vn.,  No.  1. 


me«o  truly  devilish,  treacherous  a  reme- 
dy for  our  cureless  malady."  It  is  not 
of  poverty  but  of  neglect  that  Mr. 
Leanheart  complains.  He  does  not  seek 
an  extension  of  the  Literary  Fund  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  Poet 
Close  and  the  Orange  Minstrel,  Robert 
Young.  He  would  probably  give  as- 
sent to  the  view  which  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  so  much  good  feeling  and  bad  ar- 
gument,* takes  when  he  hints  that  some 
modest  portion  of  starvation  may  be 
deemed  beneficial  in  the  great  "  Organ- 
ization of  Men  of  Lettera,"  which  the 
future  is  to  develop.  But  the  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  hisscheme  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  struggling  genius,  and  the 
scheme  for  the  pecuniaiy  relief  of  poor 
literary  men.  Who  is  to  be  the  arbiter  ? 
Genius  only  can  recognize  genius.  Must 
we,  then,  transfer  our  best  writers  to  a 
sort  of  literary  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
make  them  sit  up  all  night  to  watch  the 
birth  of  infantine  men  of  letters  ?  Or 
shall  we,  as  we  do  now,  leave  the  de« 
cision  in  the  hands  of  some  Prime  Min- 
ister who  has  just  been  called  upon  to 
settle  the  design  for  a  new  National  Gal- 
lery or  put  a  finishing  touch  to  a  Reform 
Bill  scheme?  Thereof  come  Messrs. 
Close  and  Young. 

The  four  "  Laments,"  to  which  is  giv- 
en the  title  of  Disappointed  Asptra- 
tionsy  are  merely  the  thoughts  contained^, 
in  the  dedication  paraphrased  in  verse>. 
The  third  ^'  Lament "  is  much  the  finest' 
of  the  four,  in  which  he  prays  God  to* 
spare  his  children  ^^  the  fell  infection  at 
my  Siren  song."     It  is  an  energetic, 
sometimes  incoherent,  protest  against* 
the  inhumanity  of  neglect,  and  contains 
"  a  chorus  of  victims  of  the  arch-fiend 
Cruelty,  awaiting  their  murderers  here 
in  the  nethermost  hell  below."    Homer, 
Socrates,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Kepler,  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  Rousseau,  Chatterton,  and 

*  *'  ByroD,  born  rich  and  noble,  mado  oat  eves 
less  than  Bums,  poor  and  plebeian.*'  Why  ?  Be- 
cause Bjron  bad  not  the  natural  gifts  of  Burns. 
Byron  in  Burns's  position  would  probably  have 
drunk  himself  to  death  without  writing  a  line. 
Burns  in  Byron's  position  would  have  enriched  the 
world  with  farther  song  instead  of  breaking  his 
heart  on  the  bleak  pasturage.of  Ellisland.  Ooethe, 
with  all  his  severe  adhesion  to  self-culture,  saya 
that  he  never  would  have  risen  above  the  writing 
of  Wertherism,  had  he  been  compelled  by  need  of 
money  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  he  had  hira« 
self  created. 
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Marat  appear  and  recite  their  wrongs 
or  the  crimes  to  which  they  have  been 
driven.  The  fourth  "  Lament,"  ostensi- 
bly written  by  Mr.  White,  tells  the  sto- 
ry of  Leonard's  life,  and  also  how,  hav- 
ing been  jilted  by  his  sweetheart  and 
despised  by  cold-hearted  editors  and 
publishers,  he  x^ommitA  suicide.  Leon- 
ard thus  anticipates  his  end : 

Caret  be  the  law  that  blocks  the  avenuefl 
Of  Famous  dear  temple  with  a  hireling  crowd. 
That  come  not  in  themselves  nor  suffer  others  I 
Cowed  by  the  hubbab,  stifled  in  the  press, 
Meek,  inert  genius,  with  a  sigh  gives  way 
To  bustling  talent,  skilled  in  puffing  fraud, 
And  in  some  dark  retreat,  lone  as  the  grave, 
All  broken-hearted  pines  away  and  dies. 

There  is  no  incontinent  screeching 
against  destiny  in  "  Patrick  Scott,  Esq." 
He  relates  these  Legends  of  a  State 
PrUoPh  with  a  grave,  majestic  air,  a 
grand  unconsciousness  of  bathos,  which 
overpower  and  awe  the  querulous  judg- 
ment. Reading  them,  we  fancy  our- 
selves listening  to  the  grandiloquent 
speech  of  a  provincial  recorder,  whom 
it  would  be  frank  blasphemy  to  interrupt. 
The  legends  relate  to  various  historical 
celebrities  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  inmates,  against  their  will, 
of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  are  writ- 
ten in  the  irregular  octosyllabic  measure 
which  Marmion  made  popular.  Several 
situations  in  the  stories  are  dramatically 
conceived ;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain 
through  the  entire  volume  for  the  tiniest 
bit  01  poetical  description  or  feeling. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
being  led  out  to  execution,  which  may 
indicate  Mr.  Scott's  manner : 

No  more  he  stands  ornately  drest, 
But  in  plain  mourning  suit,  and  meek 
And  loving,  one  whose  better  mood 
Had  thriven  on  sacramental  food. 
A  haggard  beauty  stamps  his  face. 
But  on  it  there  exists  no  trace 
Of  trouble ;  nought  to  mark  the  sense 
Of  the  wrong  done  him,  for  he  calls 
That  world  a  larger  prison,  whence 
Some  hourly  are  ta'eo  out  to  die, 
As  ho  from  his  own  narrow  walla 
This  day,  while  others  longer  lie, 
ilaking  but  little  difference. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  most  verse 
writers  is  their  fun.    A  man  who  has 

5 reduced  an  almost  perfect  imitation  of 
Ir.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^  and  who 
writes  apparently  in  the  deepest  sadness, 
will  suddenly  break  out  into  a  hectic 


laugh  and  cut  antics  like  a  penny  show- 
inan.  It  seems  to  be  a  want  of  self-con- 
trol which  prevents  these  gentle  imita- 
tors preserving  their  secret ;  or  perhaps 
it  is  an  inordinate  desire  to  show  their 
wit  as  well  as  their  wisdom.  Men  whose 
writing  is  calm,  thoughtful,  and  even 
readable  so  long  as  they  confine  them- 
selves to  what  is  sad  or  tender,  betray  a 
hopeless  imbecility  and  a  grossly  bad 
taste  whenever  they  try  to  bo  funny« 
And  it  is  not  wild  miith  which  they 
chiefly  affect ;  godless  satire  and  Baccha* 
nalian  fervor  are  equally  distant  from 
these  mild  pages.  We  have,  instead,  a 
playful  chattmess,  an  air  of  knowing 
shrewdness,  with  here  and  there  a  pun, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  modest  bit 
of  cynicism ;  in  short  we  have  Mr.  Sala 
or  Mr.  Yates  done  into  rhyme.  Mr.  J. 
G.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  adopts  another  plan^ 
however,  and  boldly  arranges  his  poems 
into  three  divisions,  calling  the  volume 
Sighsj  Smiles,  and  Sketches,  Mr.  Max- 
well's "  Sighs  "  are  good  in  tone ;  seve- 
ral of  his  "  Sketches  "  are  well  written  ; 
but  his  ^'  Smiles "  are  somewhat  sad  ef- 
forts. They  form  an  unpleasant  anti- 
climax to  much  that  is  full  of  fine  feel- 
ing in  the  previous  portions  of  the  book. 
At  one  time  he  would  be  merry,  and 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Capern,  **  the 
poet  postman  of  Bideford,"  congratulat- 
ing him  on  having  "  tallow  on  his  ribs ;" 
at  another  he  would  be  droll,  and  puts 
down  the  love-breathings  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  caught  a  severe  cold. 
Amidst  such  material,  "A  lay  of  lov  e  on 
Dartmoor''  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
There  is  in  this  quamt  little  effort  a 
blowing  of  fresh  wind  which  reminds  us 
of  Allan  Ramsay : 

'Midst  Dartmoor's    rugged  Torrs,  one  summer^s 

day. 
Among  bright  heather  bells  and  furze  brakes 

yellow, 

Where  golden  plover  breed  and  fox  cnbs  play, 

A  atrapping  damsel  met  a  lusty  fellow; ' 

With  drooping  head  and  half-averted  glance, 

Twiddling  her    thumbs    the    bashful    maiden 

stood; 

The    bolder   swain    first   grinned,    then  looked 

askance, 

And    thus  poured   forth  bis  paaaion'S  rising 

flood. 

The  damsel  has  lost  her  way  on  the  moor, 
and  the  swain,  about  to  show  her  the 
path,  wishes  to  take  her  hand,  which  she 
refuses  to  give  him : 
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Cam,  Girzie,  dan't  be  zo  onkind, 
I  only  want  vor  pit  e  straight; 

Zartin  the  way  ee'1  never  vind 
Naw,  dan'i  a  walk  at  y:ich  a  rate. 

Thee  wam't  zo  crass  ta  Ok  in  ton, 
To  Giglet  market  t'ither  day  ; 

Thee  never  aimed  to  squall  or  rin, 
When  Tammas  kissed  e  there,  no  vay  I 

GiBZIB. 

Wliy,  what  a  lyart,  Jan,  thee  be  I 
A  niver didn't  no  zich  thing; 

A  wam't  be  kissed  by  Eich  as  he, 
A  han't  a  seed  mun  zince  the  spring. 

Cum,  dan't  e  go  vor  crame  my  arm, 
Zo  zure  as  life  a'll  scat  the  vacc ; 

What  was't  I  yeared  *bout  Varnie  Varm, 
Why  don't  e  go  vor  thacce  place  ? 

Jan  indignantly  denies  that  he  has  any- 
thinflj  to  do  with  Fernie  Farm  or  the 
people  who  reside  there,  and  says  he 
cares  not  if  it  were  burnt.  He  denies 
all  knowledge  of  a  certain  "  Nan ;"  and  a 
reconciliation,  followed  by  a  betrothal, 
are  the  natural  consequences.  These 
closing  stanzife  show  that  Mr.  Maxwell 
can  write  decently  when  he  forbears  to 
be  funny: 

The  Uiin  gray  mist  along  the  bill-side  crept, 

And  slowly  spread  its  curtain  o'er  their  way; 
The  speckled  trout  in  every  deep  pool  leapt, 

Sprinklirtg   its    darkening    face    with     silvery 
spray. 
The  auu's  last  rays  were  glancing  on  the  sceno— 

Yefutorr  and  Haxle  glittered  in  their  light, 
Old  Cawsaud's  rugged  side  warmed  in  their  sheen, 

And  glowed  with  purple  deep  and  gold  bedight. 
The  sparkling  Taw  was  rushing  on  its  course, 

Gurgling  hoarse  music  to  its  granite  bed  ; 
The  gr«en  rush  waving  marked  each  streamlet's 
source, 

And  o'er  its  breast  its  downy  snow-flakes  shed. 
The  water  ouzel  skimmed  along  the  stream. 

The  raven  sought  his  mate  on  Hay torr's  height ; 
Tlie  heron  left  the  shallows  with  a  scream, 

And  noisy  rooks  winged  home  their  stragglmg 
flight ; 
The  shadows  lengthened  on  the  fern-clad  hill, 

As  Jan  and  Girzie  left  their  love  tryst  there, 
But  somehow  in  the  lanes  they  lingered  still, 

For  Girzie  never  got  to  Morton  fair. 

The  mirth  of  verse  writers  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  exhilarating;  but  their 
copying  of  the  mirth  of  other  writers  is 
simply  intolerable.  This  is  a  deep  into 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  few  fall ; 
even  an  imitator  knows  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is  for  him  to  go  into  the  house  of 
mourning.  For,  indeed,  a  certain  amount 
of  poeticail  sympathy  is  at  the  root  of  all 


this  imitation — a  certain  amount  of  na- 
tive tenderness  which  instinctively  clings 
to  the  more  sentimental  of  our  poets. 
Milton  is  seldom  copied;  Shakespeare 
almost  never.  Our  minor  poets  may 
adopt  or  borrow  from  the  dramatic  terse- 
ness, the  keen  analysis,  and  occult  thought 
of  Robert  Browning;  but  our  verse 
writers  prefer  the  melody,  the  felicitous 
phrasing,  and  sensitiveness  of  Tennyson. 
What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  the 
gentleman  who  faUs  down  and  worships 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends  f  These  legends 
are  clever  enough,  as  every  one  knows, 
and  sufficiently  pleasant  reading;  but 
imitations  of  th em^- witness  the  Swii/cy 
Ballads — have  hitherto  been  deplorable. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Nugent,  in  his  apology  for 
AnderUigh  Hall^  ingenuously  asks,  "  Is 
Ingoldsby  inimitable?"  and  proceeds  to 
tell  a  long  story  in  that  hysterical  rhyme 
which  hii5  awakened  his  imitative  facul- 
ties. The  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
on  this  little  book  is  considerable.  The 
cadence  of  the  lines  is  almost  perfect; 
and  in  the  112  pages  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  a  false  rhyme.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  work,  otherwise  expended,  would 
surely  have  produced  something  better 
than  Anderleigh  Hall^  which  is  merely  a 
novelette,  with  conventional  characters 
and  a  worn-out  plot,  rendered  further 
unreadable  by  being  put  into  verse.  The 
author  appears  to  nave  aimed  at  smart- 
ness rather  than  humor,  and  has  at- 
tained his  object;  but  the  result  is  neither 
interesting  nor  cheerful. 

A  very  different  volume  is  PhilocUtes : 
a  Metric<U  Drama  afier  the  Antique,  The 
author  of  Philoctetes  is  unknown  to  us, 
but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  ere  long  remove  himself  from  the 
ranks  of  mere  verse  writers.  He  seems 
to  be  a  skilled  and  practised  writer,  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  trust  his  own 
choice  of  subject.  The  finely  modulated 
blank  verse  and  pure  English  of  these 
pages  are  linked,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
subject  which  Sophocles  has  suggested 
to  a  host  of  poets,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  shades  of  thought  which  bear 
the  impress  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson. 
He  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  poem 
little  else  than  the  interview  between 
Ulysses  and  Philoctetes  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  having  cunningly  interwoven 
some  subsidiary  interest  with  the  story 
of  -^gle,  a  girl  who  has  attended  the 
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hero  in  his  sufferings.  The  complaints 
of  Philoctetes  against  the  tyranny  of 
Zeus  are  well  written ;  but  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  the  book  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  a  conversation  between  the 
wounded  man  and  this  Lemnian  maiden. 
He  says : 

Thou  coment  to  me  like  music,  and  my  pain 
Ebbs  out  before  thee.    Thou  dost  lay  thy  hand 
In  comfort  on  the  throbbing  and  it  dies. 
Thou  bringest  about  me  thy  light  beautiful  hair, 
And  thy  sweet  serTiceable  hands  and  warm 
Bendings  beside  me  lielpful,  the  live  glance 
Sweetening  the  tact  of  aidance. 

She  deprecates  the  warmth  of  his  grati- 
tude in  some  lines  of  charming  simpli- 
city: 

0  hero,  had  I  wisdom  in  my  brain, 
As  ample  as  the  pity  which  dissolves 
My  very  nature,  seeing  thee  so  great, 
Greatly  afflicted,  silent  in  the  joy 
Of  time,  a  life  secluded,  an  orphan  soul — 
Since  it  is  given  thee  to  endure  these  dregs 
Of  bitterness — I  then  might  comfort  thee. 
But  a  mere  maid  most  simple  I  can  bring 
Nothing  to  help  thee  save  a  few  warm  tears. 
For  thou  art  wise  and  I  am  no  such  thing; 
And  heroes  speak  thy  name,  but  I  am  set 
To  p^aze  my  kids  uunoticed  in  a  small 
Corner  of  this  small  island.    So  shall  I 
Meet  at  (rod's  hand  hereafter  silent  days, 
And  no  man  after  I  am  dead  shall  say 
She  lived  in  any  honor,  no  not  one. 
But  the  sea  fed  the  labor  of  her  sires 
Ignoble,  and  the  earth  is  on  her  breast^ 
Ay,  and  so  sleep  she. 

In  his  reply,  Philoctetes  speaks  of  the 
disappointment  attending  upon  those 
nobler  destinies  which  she  had  unknow- 
ingly envied,  and  of  man's  perpetual 
unrest : 

But  those  old  common  duties  and  desires, 
Monotonies  of  home  and  kindred  love^ 
He  lays  them  by  disdaining:  in  his  hall 
The  bride  may  ch&nt  alone  her  cradle  song ; 
Fortunate  islands  beckon  him  away; 
And  nobly  fronted  in  the  yellow  dawn 
Their  clifl^  are  gleaming:  night  goes  down  behind: 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  break  from  the  gray. 
Te  surely  now  find  haven.    Can  ye  hear 
The  boughs  at  music  and  the  infinite  voice 
Of  the  sweet  inland  waters?  swallows  cry 
And  flit  between  the  aloes:  the  lark  goes 
Away  in  heaven :  the  almond  orchards  heave. 
The  harbor  margin  is  one  marble  stair, 
Oopsed  in  with  myrtle :  and  the  maidens  sing, 
*'The  heroes  come,  they  cornel*'  and  hold  their 

arms 
Seaward. — Ah,  fools  and  bUnd,  Gharybdis  chums 
In  all  her  jcavems  yonder  and  your  keols 
Are  diimg  ou  her, 

In  Philoctetes^  Ulysses  fignres  as  a 
paltry    trickster,    a    sort    of  Grecian 


Bamum;  or  rather  a  conceited  old 
wiseacre  ;  who  blunders  at  every  effoil 
he  makes,  like  the  Mephistopheles  of 
German  burlesques  of  Fauet.  At  the 
close,  ^gle  accompanies  Philoctetes 
when  he  leaves  to  smite  the  Trojans 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  and  the 
action  of  this  section  of  a  drama  ends. 
The  choruses,  occurring  at  intervals 
throughout  the  book,  are  very  musical, 
and  are  creditable  imitations  of  the  an- 
tique ;  but  our  chief  hope  for  the  author 
of  Philoctetes  lies  in  his  blank  verse. 
He  must  avoid,  however,  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  an  allowance  which  is  deli- 
cately and  moderately  used  by  Mr. 
Tennyson,  but  which  has  become  a 
positive  nuisance  in  Mr.  Swinburne 
— ^the  breaking  of  the  monotonous  fall 
of  the  ten  syUables  by  irregular  accents. 
Sparingly  used,  this  interruption  of  the 
regular  cadence  is  not  unpleasant ;  car- 
ried to  excess,  it  becomes  an  offensive 
vice. 

In  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Richards,  we  find 
another  type  of  verse-writer,  almost  as 
rare  as  the  preceding.  Gifted  with  a 
clear  intelligence,  with  sound  and  gener- 
ous sympathies,  possessed  of  much  read- 
ing, and  boasting  a  singular  acquamt- 
ance  with  poetic  forms  and  symbols,  in 
the  combination  of  which  he  exhibits 
a  wonderful  manipulative  power,  Mr. 
Richards  produces  something  which,  if 
not  poetry,  is  marvellously  like  it.  Mr. 
Richards^  imagination  does  not  deal 
with  ideas  ac(|uired  by  pjersonal  expe- 
rience, but  with  expressions  of  ideas 
which  he  has  learned  in  books.  This 
whippmg-np  of  metaphor  and  sentiment 
is  varied  and  beautiful ;  but  an  occasion- 
al repetition  suggests  the  true  original, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of 
one-^ 

Whose  eyes,  like  blue  forget-me-nots  in  rain, 
Deepenmg,  o'erwaved  by  mist  of  shadowy  hair,  etc. 

And  elsewhere  varies  the  simile  by 
adopting  the  botanical  name  of  thn 
forget-me-not : 

Her  eyes,  myosotia  fresh  deepened  with  dew, 

In  a  cloud-mist  of  gold  waves  her  banner  of  bair^ 

We  have  "  red  Days  of  Fear,"  "  storm- 
vext  seas,"  "  dusk  Oblivions,  girt  by 
awful  Shapes,"  '^midnight  Oceana  in 
the  starless  gloom,"  in  every  second 
page — ^in  short,  a  very  torrent  of  phras- 
ing ;  but  we  fear  to  say  how  little  im> 
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pression  is  produced  by  Mr.  Richards^s 
graoefuUj  written  rhetoric.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  we  come  across  some  really 
fine  lines,  such  as  these : 

Hark  I  how  the  hollow  thunder 

Smites  damb  the  shudderiog  bay  ; 
Oat  leaps  the  tawny  levin, 

As  serpents  strike  their  prey; 
Till  the  loud  surges  answer, 

Like  wolves  from  out  tho  dark, 
And  foaming  worry  ribless, 

The  seaman's  shattered  bark. 

or  these : 

Weep  for  Ophelia,  cold  as  rain-beat  stone, 
With  purple  eyelids  in  death's  shadow  set ; 

lake  Sorrow's  efflgy  by  wind  o'erthrown 
On  bruised  snow-drop  and  pale  violet. 

The  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Richards, 
in  his  Jieligio  Animas^  etc.,  are  numer- 
ous, and  such  as  would  naturally  occur 
to  any  educated  gentleman  who  looks 
abroad  on  passing  events,  and  strives  to 
clear  his  vision  from  the  fogs  and  mists 
of  English  "  Philistinism."  We  find,  how- 
ever, in  those  philosophical  and  social 
speculations  of  Mr.  Richards  nothing 
which  might  not  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  set  down  in  prose,  whether  he 
speaks  of  a  possible  immortality  or  the 
treatment  of  paupers.  The  blind  in- 
£ituation  which,  at  this  present  time,  is 
prompting  one  or  two  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  our  young  writers  to  use  a 
vehicle  which  directly  militates  against 
the  force  and  practical  value  of  their 
thought,  has  also  tempted  Mr.  Richards 
to  embody  in  pointless  rhyme  many 
sound  and  sensible  suggestions,  which 
might  have  been  of  definite  use  else- 
where. The  tone  of  a  few  foot-notes 
scattered  throughout  this  volume  shows 
us  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Richards  would 
do  more  good  to  the  world  by  writing 
in  a  penny  newspaper,  than  by  striving 
to  earn  the  thankless  renown  of  a  minor 
poet. 

We  now  come  to  by  far  the  largest 
elass  of  verse  writers:  those,  namely, 
who  have  no  characteristics  whatever. 
Their  name  is  legion ;  and  their  work  is 
the  roost  puaszling  which  can  be  set  be- 
fore a  reviewer.  There  is  not  a  point 
or  angle  which  he  can  touch :  he  at- 
tempts to  seize  some  thought  or  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  the  lines  run  through 
his  fingers  like  sand.  There  is  nothins: 
bad  enough  to  be  blamed,  nothing  goo^ 


enough  to  be  praised,  in  these  colorless 
pages  where  the  very  blankness  of  deso- 
lation dwells.  Thin  indignation,  imbe- 
cile mirth,  vapid  rhapsodies,  and  moral 
twaddle,  are  the  plums  which  are  sparse- 
ly stuck  into  a  pudding  of  hopeless 
mediocrity.  All  this  one  recognizes  at 
a  first  glance.  But  who  is  to  tell  of  the 
trembling  anxiety,  the  wild  dreams,  the 
good  intentions,  with  which  these  poor 
volumes  have  been  given  to  the  world  ? 
We  can  conceive  of  no  sadder  destiny 
than  that  of  him  who  has  the  desire, 
but  not  the  power,  to  be  a  great  poet, 
and  who  sets  his  life  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  impossible  end.  While 
other  men  are  toiling  aU  around  him 
at  work  which  gives  its  daily  tangible 
product,  he  alone,  hoping  against  hope, 
struggles  year  after  year  to  reach  for- 
ward his  hand  and  anticipate  the  clutch- 
ing of  the  golden  crown  which  he  dimly 
sees  before  him  in  the  treacherous  future. 
It  is  well,  indeed,  with  him  if  death, 
instead  of  disappointment,  draw  a  thin 
veil  of  blindness  over  his  eyes ;  if  he  is 
permitted  to  finish  the  struggle  without 
the  conviction  of  hia  own  feebleness 
being  thrust  upon  him. 

We  do  not  now  speak  of  those  versi- 
fiers whose  vanity  has  prompted  them 
to  publish,  for  their  own  gratification, 
the  inane  trifling  of  leisure  moments; 
but  of  men  in  whom  nervous  disorgan- 
ization, or  heart-disease,  or  a  certain 
mental  weakness,  has  awakened  a  con- 
suming passion  to  be  recognized'  as  of 
divinely  poetic  origin.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  most  people  not  acquaint- 
ed with  certain  phases  of  modem  life 
would  imagine.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  burden  these  pages  with  quotations 
from  their  writings.  Whether  the  of- 
fender is  a  mere  complacent  jingler  of 
rhymes,  pleased  with  the  tinkling  of 
meaningless  words,  like  a  monkey  with 
its  cap  and  bells,  or  a  poor  enthusiast, 
whose  feverish  ambition  and  helpless 
poverty  of  brain  are  likeljr  to  procure 
for  him  only  a  swift  extinction  from  the 
earth,  to  pillory  him  or  his  productions 
were  surely  unnecessary  cruelty.  The 
only  use  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is, 
that  it  may  possibly  have  a  deteiTent 
influence  upon  others  likely  to  become 
the  victims  of  a  similar  infatuation. 
The  critical  sword  need  not  be  drawn 
against  these  poor  people  in  punishment 
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of  their  misdeeds;  the  soil  hand  of 
Oblivion  steals  quietly  down  and  erases 
the  sad,  blurred  fines,  as  the  rain  washes 
out  the  figures  that  children  have  drawn 
on  the  sand. 


-•♦♦ 


From  St  PattFa. 


THE  DECAY  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  delusions 
of  the  day  is,  the  pleasant  delusion  that 
there  exists  a  '*  sound  healthy  taste  "  for 
the  drama,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  are 
the  palmy  days  of  the  stage.  The  num- 
ber of  theatres,  the  state  of  the  profes- 
sion— like  every  other,  overcroivded 
— the  perfection  to  which  scenery  and 
machinery  have  been  brought,  the  sala- 
ries, and  the  crowded  houses,  are  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  this  palminess — an 
epithet  which  somehow  has  been  con- 
sidered the  special  property  of  things 
theatrical.  With  pieces  *'  running  "  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  nights,  with 
such  triumphs  of  "  realism  "  as  coal-mine 
shafts,  water  caves,  set  streets,^ity  offices 
reproduced ;  and,  above  all,  conflagra- 
tions, house-burnings,  that  to  the  eye 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  tne 
original  models,  with  water,  fire,  ice, 
grass,  imitated  perfectly,  and  with  the 
easier  resource,  where  it  can  be  done,  of 
bringing  the  real  objects  themselves  on 
the  stage,  things  surely  ought  to  look 
palmy.  Yet  it  may  be  declared  that  if 
we  were  to  take  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession generally,  managers  and  actors, 
it  would  be  admitted  that  decay  is  set- 
ting in.  The  mechanists,  scene-painters, 
and  actors — they  are  named  according 
to  their  proper  precedence — ^are  at  this 
end  of  their  tether.  They  have  ex- 
hausted their  fertile  fancy.  The  bur- 
lesque "arrangers"  and  actors  have  tried 
every  conceivable  physical  extravagance 
within  the  compass  of "  break-downs," 
low  dresses,  goddesses  looped  up  at  the 
knee,  parodies  of  songs,  etc.  The  myth- 
ology IS  run  out.  The  opera  stories  are 
done.  So,  too,  with  scenic  effects.  In 
real  life  there  are  only  half-a-dozen  tre- 
mendous and  dramatic  physical  catas- 
trophes wlxich  can  coufound  and  sur- 
prise. When  we  have  seen  a  fire,  an 
earthquake,  a  breaking  of  the  ice  and 
drowning,  an  accident,  very  few  things 
remain  either   difiicult    to    imitate    or 


likely  to  astonbh.  We  have  had  all 
this.  But  one  "sensation"  effort  re- 
mains untried,  the  hint  of  which  is  at 
the  service  of  the  skilful  playwright — 
the  running  off  the  line  of  a  train,  and 
its  being  precipitated  over  a  bridge. 
What  will-  come  next?  It  must  be 
something  of  this  "  school,"  new,  but  of 
lower  interest,  in  which  case  our  excite- 
ment will  be  languid.  The  man  who 
has  drunk  brandy  always  will  find  tea 
insipid.  So  with  the  brenk-downs,  the 
dressing,  the  mythology,  and  the  vulgar 
parodies  of  songs.  They  can  only  re- 
produce now.  By  and  by  even  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  class  of  entertainment 
will  find  that  the  stage  has  grown  dull. 

But  for  others,  who  expect  another 
sort  of  entertainment,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  is  not  the  stage  dull  now  ?  How 
many  are  there  who  set  out  for  the 
night's  amusement,  with  a  oomplacent 
alacrity  of  anticipation,  as  Johnson  might 
say,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  are  suffering 
a  strange  agony,  compounded  of  tedioos- 
ness,  fatigue,  a  sort  of  eternal  weanness, 
and  a  sense  that  the  whole  will  never 
end  I  Of  course  we  hear  laughter  and 
sounds  of  enjoyment  in  the  body  of  the 
house ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
here  are  persons  who  have  been  work- 
ing hard  all  the  day  and  all  the  year, 
and  to  w^hom,  perhaps,  the  annual  visit 
to  the  play-house,  the  sight  of  the  com- 
pany, the  lights,  the  gay  scenery,  is  a 
treat.  The  cheap  test  of  what  is  called 
a  run  nowadays,  is  no  evidence  of  a 
flouiishing  profession.  A  ceilain  class 
of  people  must  go  to  the  theatre  to  fill 
in  their  evenings  ;  and,  above  all,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  London 
theatres  are  the  theatres  for  the  king- 
dom, and  that  the  audiences  are  change 
ing  every  night.  The  manager  is  cater- 
ing for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  a  sprinklmg  from  the  Continent. 
This  is  another  result  of  a  fatal  centrali* 
zation,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the 
^^  sensation "  fashion  now  in  fashion. 
These  costly  spectacles  will  not  pay  un- 
less exhibited  for  so  many  hundred 
nights.  Sight  is  a  much  more  costly 
sense  than  hearing ;  the  eye  is  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  ear,  as  any  manager 
knows ;  but  no  manager  has  discovered 
as  yet — ^none  at  least  have  had  the 
courage  to  act  on  the  discovery — that 
the  mind  is  the  cheapest  of  all  to  enter- 
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tain.  This  we  will  understand  presently. 
Bat  as  to  this  decay,  whntis  the  sense  of 
the  profession?  It  will  tell  us  that  "it 
is  going  to  the  bad  ;"  that  the  stage  is 
going  down,  but  that  actors  are  flour- 
ishing. Salaries  are  high  and  well  paid 
— ^to  "  stars."  The  profession,  they  will 
tell  you,  is  in  confnsion.  It  is  a  scramble. 
Neither  training  nor  genius  tells.  The 
fellow  of  yesterday — raw,  untutored 
— ^has  the  same  chance  as  the  old  hand 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Like  the  la- 
borers in  the  vineyard,  those  who  come 
last  are  paid  as  liberally  as  those  who 
have  worked  all  the  dav  lons^.  And  it 
may  be  asked,  why  not?  Good  looks 
and  a  handsome  face  and  a  pert  voice 
do  not  improve  by  sei'vice — ate  rather 
in  better  condition  the  first  day.  A 
tyro  of  a  week's  standing  can  wear  a 
short  dress  as  well,  if  not  more  becom- 
ingly, than  a  lady  who  has  served  in  the 
ranks.  A  few  weeks'  training  will  teach 
the  steps  of  a  break -down.  In  short, 
the  physical  gifts  which  sensation  re- 
quires are  fouud  by  nature. 

We  can  make  no  reasonable  protest 
against  Pantomimes.  They  are  a  genuine 
show ;  belong  to  their  proper  season ; 
and  come  in  well  as  an  alterative. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
they  are.  The  great  Garrick  had  his 
pantomime  every  Christmas.  We  have 
the  associations  of  that  cheerful  season, 
of  the  delighted  row  of  children's  faces, 
whose  exquisite  relish  of  the  show  should 
be  a  hint  to  the  grown-up  as  to  the 
class  of  audience  whom  such  things 
were  meant  to  entertain.  Just  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Grand  Opera  lays 
down  his  b&ton  when  the  ballet  begins, 
and  disappears,  and  another  gentleman 
of  inferior  degree  takes  his  place,  so 
may  the  Drama  gracefully  gather  up 
her  dress,  and  sweep  away  with  dignity 
during  that  merry  time,  abdicating  for 
a  few  weeks  in  favor  of  her  Cinderella 
Bister. 

The  truth  is — and  we  have  been  ap- 
proaching this  gradually — the  proper 
entertainment  of  the  drama  has  passed 
away.  Tlie  delightful  amusement  that 
used  to  be  known  as  "  the  stage  "  is  not 
with  us  now.  It  is  gone ;  and  with  it 
the  associations,  the  tone  of  mind  and 
training  which  led  audiences  to  enjoy  it 
BO  exquisitely.  Instead,  the  eye  is  feast- 
ed and  the  ear.    The  vulgar  enjoyments 


of  the  senses  are  gratified.  Scenery  and 
accompaniments,  which  in  the  old  dayf 
were  merely  a  set-off,  an  adornment, 
have  usurped  the  chief  place.  We  are  in 
an  utterly  false  groove.  As  was  said  at 
the  beginning,  we  are  no  longer  amused, 
simply  because  we  have  given  up  the 
true  "  stage,"  and  have  gone  after  a  pure 
fiction  and  sham — ^a  series  of  costly 
shows.  Sight-seeing  in  cities  is,  as  we 
all  have  found,  the  most  wearisome 
thing  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  true  foundation  of  theat- 
rical enjoyment?  It  is  found  in  the 
picture  of  human  life — ^the  play  of 
mind  on  mind,  of  passion  on  passion,  of 
wit  on  wit,  set  off  by  shrewd  observa- 
tions and  elegant  treatment.  It  is  the 
spectacle  of  mental  action.  The  old 
Greeks  understood  this  perfectly,  and 
had  the  finest  principle  for  the  tragedy 
in  the  world,  based  on  the  Pagan  belief 
that  soul  was  the  creature  of  destiny, 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  free  will.  Here  were  ele- 
ments for  a  splendid  dramatic  struggle ; 
the  good  man  struggling  to  do  what 
was  right,  exercising  his  will,  sacrificing 
his  inclination,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
forced  on  to  destruction  by  the  secret 
unseen  power  of  destiny  actitig  on 
events  and  circumstances..  Such  a 
struggle  would  absorb  an  audience 
whose  faith  was  in  such  a  contrast.  The 
whole  city  looked  on  in  those  vast  am- 
phitheatres, and  from  these  masters  we 
can  learn  the  true  subordinate  position 
of  scenery.  They  had  one  grand  scene, 
which  was  invariably  the  outside  of  a 
temple,  splendid  and  dignified,  a  sort  of 
link  between  the  dramatic  and  real  life 
— not  wholly  real  nor  wholly  scenic. 
Indeed,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
topic  we  have  left,  it  may  be  said  the 
more  ambitious  and  perfect  scenery 
becomes,  the  more  narrowly  and  mi- 
nutely it  attempts  to  reproduce  natui*e, 
the  more  does  it  bring  about  a  sort  of 
d6sillu8ionment.  The  sui-prising  elabo- 
rateness, instead  of  satisfying,  challenges 
the  doubts  of  the  spectators.  It  is  so 
well  done  that  it  most  bo  unreal.  The 
true  position  of  scenery,  as  associated 
with  the  drama,  is  indicative ;  it  should 
travel  no  higher  than  a  general  effect ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  good  play 
should  not  be  set  off  by  anything  more 
ambitious  than  an  inteiior  of  a  drawing- 
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room  or  a  cottage,  a  forest,  a  street — ^all 
elegantly  done  of  their  kind,  but  more 
or  less  conventional.  Elaborate  set  pieces 
— ^mimicries  of  waterfalls,  fires,  drown- 
ings, etc. — should  be  all  relegated  to 
scenic  pieces  in  ait,  to  show  off  such  tours 
de  force.     They  should  be  subsidiary. 

This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by  an 
instance  taken  from  tlie  decoration  of 
potteiy,  and  the  law  which  regulates 
that  branch  of  art.  We  often  see  a 
whole  dinner-service  "  illustrated,"  as  it 
were,  by  painters  of  eminence ;  every 
plate  set  down  before  the  guest  having 
a  fine  landscape  in  the  centre^  This  is 
admitted  to  be  an  entirely  false  system, 
for  the  result  is  not  a  decorated  plate, 
but  a  landscape  painted  on  a  plate.  The 
plate  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  object ; 
it  has  been  devoured  by  what  was  meant 
to  adorn  it.  So  with  scenery  and  the 
drama.  And  instead  of  the  former 
being  used  so  as  to  set  off  the  latter, 
the  dramatic  artist  is  now  set  to  work 
to  put  together  a  few  characters  and 
dialogues  to  set  off  the  sceneiy  and  ef- 
fects. 

The  bearing  of  this  fatal  corruption 
on  "  the  music-hall  question,"  which  is 
now  attracting  attention,  is  more  direct 
than  would  be  supposed.  It  is  the  very 
decay  of  the  stage  that  has  brought 
theatres  to  the  degradation  of  bemg 
threatened  by  the  competition  of  such 
places.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  theatres 
which  have  encroached  on  the  music- 
hall  business  ;  and  as  they  have  descend- 
ed to  the  competition,  they  must  bear 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  music- 
hall  is  quite  dans  son  droit.  It  provides 
a  class  of  show  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  ear — which  requires  no  exer- 
tion of  the  mind,  no  attention  even — 
which  is  so  bold  in  outline  as  to  allow 
of  eating  and  drinking  and  conversation 

going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  real 
rama,  true  comedy,  and  tragedy — ob- 
serve, not  the  buffooneiy  of  our  exist- 
ing comic  dramas,  which  have  no  story 
and  no  dialogue — require  the  most  per- 
fect silence  and  attention  to  follow  the 
jlot  and  the  delicate  wit  of  the  dialogue. 
Mind,  as  well  as  eye  and  ear,  must  be 
kept  at  work.  Here  is  the  distinction 
that  should  keep  music-halls  and  theatres 
ever  distinct.  Both  would  flourish.  But 
on  the  present  system — with  a  sensation 
piece  running,  with  tremendous  scenic 


effects,  and  a  plot  that  appeals  to  the 
eye — the  pots  and  glasses  and  little 
tables  mignt  be  present  in  the  pit,  and 
do  very  little  harm.  Such  theatres  are 
half  music-halls  already. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  drama  were 
the  days  of  the  good  old  comedies,  be- 
ginning perhaps  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  with  Garrick's  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane.  When  we  see 
that  under  his  judicious  reign  of  nearly 
thirty  years  everything  rose  from  the 
most  utter  chaos  into  order ;  that  fine 
actors  were  trained,  fine  plays  written 
for  the  fine  actors  to  act,  and  fine  and 
never-failing  audiences  came  to  see  the 
fine  plays  which  the  fine  actors  acted ; 
and  that  the  moment  he  retired,  and  the 
wayward  Brinsley  took  up  the  reins, 
disorder  and  decay  set  in  once  more,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  judicious  management  has 
much  to  do  with  the  control  of  the 
public  taste.  Actors  and  actresses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  have  to 
struggle  against  their  own  system — 
where  are  they  ?  Good  acting  lies  bur- 
ied under  the  heavy  folds  of  cumbrous 
scenery.  There  is  no  school,  no  train- 
ing, no  serving  in  the  ranks,  as  the  old 
actors  did.  As  I  have  shown,  such  is 
not  wanting  for  the  sensation  pieces. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  train  good 
actors,  for  when  a  piece  "  runs  "  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  there  can  be  no  train- 
ing. In  the  real  palmy  times  of  the 
drama  a  piece  ran  at  most  nine  nights 
together ;  but  it  was  judiciously  put  into 
the  repertoire  and  played  at  short  inter- 
vals during  the  season.  In  a  theatre 
like  Garrick's  Drury  Lane,  with  a  staff 
of  clever  actors,  and  a  large  staff  too, 
each  one  had  his  department  and  round 
of  characters ; — all  would  have  ranked 
as  "  stars  "  now  ; — and  each  night  of  the 
week  brought  a  different  play,  perhaps 
different  actors,  and  an  inhnite  variety. 
For  this  too  is  one  of  the  features  and 
healthy  conditions  of  the  drama — con- 
stant change — ^and  it  trains  while  it 
amuses.  We  may  look  back  to  the  cast 
of  the  'I  School  for  Scandal "  on  its  first 
night  with  a  sort  of  despair,  and  think 
with  wonder  what  acting  must  have 
been,  with  performers  like  King,  Gentle- 
man Smith,  Jack  Palmer,  Yates,  Parsons, 
Dodd,  Aikin,  Farren,  Abington,  Pope, 
and    Hopkins.     Fortunate  indeed  the 
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play  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  no 
new  performer  ever  appeared  in  any  one 
of  its  partSy  who  was  not  inferior  to  the 
person  who  played  it  originally.  All 
these  bad  been  trained  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  formed  in  a  correct  school — a  school 
that  insisted  on  piinciples  of  judicious, 
bold,  yet  regulated  expression.  Ab- 
solutely in  our  time  has  been  lost,  with 
the  other  good  histrionic  things,  the  art 
of  filling  the  house  with  the  voice,  and 
of  making  the  features  play.  Above  all, 
too,  has  been  lost  or  forgotten  the  art 
of  making  words  tell — the  weighty,  yet 


\ 


in  earnest,  striving  to  exhibit  a  real  terror 
and  genuine  alarm,  which  is  the  true 
secret  of  a  comic  situation.  Our  present 
comic  rule  is  to  exhibit  comic  pantomime 
in  any  cri5ds — something  grotesque,  but 
inappropriate. 

There  is  a  well-known  essay  of  Lamb's 
on  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  which  he  deals  with  the  delicacies 
of  the  playing  in  the  "  School  for  Scan- 
dal," and  which  shows  fatally  that  we 
have  not  the  drama  now.  It  gives 
us  a  faint  glimpse  of  what  acting  was, 
and  it  may  be  confessed  that  to  see  it  in 


natural  way  of  delivery  which  comes  of    the  hands  of  one  of  our  existing  perform- 


study,  play,  practice.  We  may  see  tra- 
ces of  this  sort  of  delivery  in  the  few  old 
actors  who  were  so  brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  oM  school,  ana  whose 
delivery  of  a  single  sentence  seems  to 
make  it  tell  in  quite  a  surprising  way. 
The  old  school  of  humor  is  quite  gone. 
The  modem  fiuhion  is  like  all  the  rest, 
addressed  to  the  eye.  A  modem  farce 
relies  on  a  ridiculous  merry-andrew 
dress,  forced  catch-words  repeated  again 
and  again,  a  kind  of  rapid  pattering 
from  the  throat,  in  a  grotesque  twang, 
a  speaking  out  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  abundant  ^^gag."  All  is 
absurd,  exaggerated  buffooning,  and 
out  of  nature.  This  is  broad  modern 
farce.  The  French  farce  lies  in  comic 
but  not  very  far-fetched  situations — like 
that  in  "  Box  and  Cox  "—which  is  car- 
ried off  by  surprisingly  natural  acting 
and  an  understood  air  of  burlesque.  We 
steal  thase  things,  vulgarize  them  into 
downright  earnest,  and  force  incidents 
which  are  natural  to  French  life  and 
manners  into  Bntish  dress  and  habits 
to  which  they  are  wholly  foreign  ;  turn- 
ing the  light  French  blagnenr — a  Charles 
Jules — into  a  vulgar  Mr.  Tittimus  in 
pink  and  blue  trousers. 

If  we  look  at  Zoffany's  portraits,  or  at 
pictures  of  scenes  from  plays  which  he 
painted,  we  can  catch  a  faint  notion  of 
what  was  the  principle  of  humor  then. 
It  was  purely  intellectual ;  it  was  uncon- 
scious. The  Garrick  face  in  Abel  Drug- 
ger — ^all  stupid  delight,  joy,  expectation, 
and  vanity — shows  what  a  surprising 
power  of  expression  he  had,  and  how 
much  could  be  done  by  the  face.  There 
was  an  absurd  or  ludicrous  situation, 
and  the  actor  threw  himself  into  it,  and 
aimed  at  being  perfectly  and  naturally 


ers — to  whom,  no  doubt,  it  is  unfamiliar 
— would  be  almost  ambsing.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  his  notion  of  acting.  There 
were  refinements  then  in  playing  that  we 
never  dream  of  no  w.  "  When  I  remem- 
ber," says  Charles  Lamb,  speaking  of 
Jack  Palmer,  ^' the  gay  boldness,  the 
graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measur- 
ed step,  the  insinuating  voice, 

the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part, 
so  different  from  the  pressure  of  con- 
scious actual  wickedness — ^the  hyocritical 
assumption  of  hypocrisy,  ....  I  must 
needs  conclude  the  present  generation 
of  play-goers  more  virtuous  than  myself, 

or  more  dense A  player   with 

Jack's  talent,  if  we  had  one  now,  would 
not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  would  instinctively  avoid  every 
turn- which  might  lead  to  unrealize,  and 
so  to  make  the  character  fascinating. 
He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators. 
.  .  •  .  John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor 
in  this  exquisite  part;  he  was  play- 
ing to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was 
playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  .  . 
.  .  The  pleasant  old  Teazle,  King,  too, 
is  gone  in  good  time.  His  manner  would 
not  have  passed  current  in  our  day.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must 
be  a  downright  revolting  villain — no 
compromise.  His  first  appearance  must 
shock  and  give  horror.  Oh  !  who  that 
remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd  —  the 
wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  '  School  for 
Scandal,'  and  charming,  natural  Miss 
Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tine  lady  of  comedy 
— would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight 
— the  escape  for  life,  the  oblivion  of  con- 
sequences, the  holiday  barring-out  of  the 
Pedant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of 
two  or  three  brief  hours — to  sit  instead 
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at  one  of  onr  modern  plays  ?  "  I  repeat, 
is  not  all  this — and  there  are  many  pages 
of  tliis  exquisite  analysis — utterly  unin- 
telligible to  our  modern  actor — certain- 
ly to  the  play-goere  ?  "  The  escape 
for  life,"  or  "  holiday  barring-ont,"  is 
not  to  be  found  at  the  play-house.  I 
say  again,  this  delicate  refining  on  refin- 
ing is  a  lost  art.  Managers  and  actors 
will  say,  We  have  tried  comedies  and 
pieces  of  this  intellectual  sort ;  they  fail, 
and  do  not  draw.  The  reason  is,  they 
are  not  acted  ;  the  parts  are  played 
according  to  the  conventional  canons  of 
our  "  sensation"  times. 

In  those  days  London  audiences  were 
not  literally  shut  out  of  their  own  theatres 
by  one  piece  keeping  possession  of  the 
house  for  months.  I  open  one  of  Ge- 
ncste^s  wonderful  ten  volumes — ^monu- 
ments of  laborious  industry — and  choose 
a  place  at  random.  The  following  is  a 
month's  bill  of  fare: — ^The  Beggar's 
Opera  (Miss  Pope) ;  Macbeth  (Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Barry) ;  London  Merchant ; 
Clandestine  Marriage  (King) ;  Mourn- 
ing Bridge ;  Rival  Queens ;  liichard  III. 
(Garrick) ;  Merchant  of  Venice ;  School 
for  Lovers  (Mrs.  Baddeley) ;  Padlock 
(Dibdin  and  Bannister) ;  All  in  the 
Wrong ;  Suspicious  Husband  (Garrick)  ; 
Zara ;  As  You  Like  It ;  The  Revenge 
(Holland) ;  The  Stratagem ;  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing ;  Cymbeline  (Miss 
Younge)  ;  The  .Wonder  (Garri'ck)  ; 
Othello;  Artaxerxes;  Tamerlane.  Those 
were  the  days  of  entertainment  I  No 
wonder  the  stage  entered  largely  into 
social  life ;  no  wonder  there  were  good 
houses,  and  that  people  could  talk  of 
"going  to  the  theatre"  with  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  leaving  actors,  and  looking  to  the 
plays  that  used  to  be  written,  a  feeling 
almost  of  despair  will  come  upon  us. 
Going  to  the  library,  and  taking  down 
even  a  few  of  these  pieces,  we  shall  be 
astounded  at  the  store  of  wit,  gayety, 
and,  above  all,  of  humor.  Putting  what 
b  now  written  beside  them,  the  writing, 
as  well  as  the  acting,  would  seem  to 
be  a  lost  art.  What  brightness,  what 
briskness  and  gayety,  even  where  wit 
was  wanting !  The  collection  of  char- 
acters, the  tone  of  humor,  all  in  the  key 
of  Fielding  and  Steele — which  turns  on 
character  writing,  not  on  the  poor  quid- 
dities of  punning  and  catch-words — is  in- 


deed surprising.  The  gallery  of  portraits 
is  long,  and  painted  in  the  freshest,  clear- 
est colors.  Each  character  is  round  and 
distinct ;  or  even  where  there  was  a  fail- 
ure or  inferiority,  there  was  the  attempt 
at  being  round  and  distinct.  There 
were  characters  for  actora  to  play,  and 
actors  to  play  the  characters.  Even 
now,  when  the  drama  makes  a  faint  at- 
tempt at  rally,  it  takes  the  shape  of 
story,  not  of  character — an  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  what  is  the  true  function  of  a 
play,  that- oft-quoted  holding  a  mirror  up 
to  nature  and  not  to  the  novel  or  story- 
book. For  what  does  nature  show  us 
in  common  life?  Not  these  extraor- 
dinary and  exceptional  adventures,  but 
character,  and  its  operation  on  other 
characters,  which,  artfully  suspended  or 
checked,  constitutes  the  true  secret  of 
dramatic  interest  and  amusement. 

What  a  series,  I  say  again  I  Colley 
Gibber — so  fresh,  bold,  and  full  of  spirit, 
with  his  pleasant  "  Careless  Husband,'* 
whose  admirable  Lord  Foppington  and 
fashionable  people,  seem  to  have  furnish- 
ed the  whole  tone  and  treatment  for  the 
"  School  for  Scandal."  The  gayety  and 
intellectual  bustle — for  the  plots  are  not 
very  strong — are  as  natural  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived;  and  the  whole  al- 
ways sparkles  with  good  humor  and 
good  things,  not  ostentatiously  intro- 
duced, but  flowing  naturally  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  charaotera.  Where 
can  we  now  find  dialogue  like  this  ? 

"  X^di/  B.  Why,  what  would  you 
have  one  do?  For  my  part,  I  would 
no  more  choose  a  man  by  my  eye  than 
a  shoe 

"  Lady  E,  But  Fd  no  more  fool  on 
with  a  man  I  could  not  like  than  I'd 
wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

^^Lady  B.  Ay;  but  a  poor  wretch 
tells  me  he'll  widen  them,  or  do  any- 
thing, and  is  so  civil  and  silly  that  one 
does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle 
as  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  heart  upon  a  fel- 
low-creature's hands  again." 

The  reader  will  see  there  is  nothing 
forced  in  the  introduction  and  sustaining 
of  this  pleasant  metaphor.  It  is  merely 
the  natural  flow  of  spirits  of  two  livel j 
ladies.  So,  too,  when  Lady  Easy  says 
that  a  lady's  fitvors  are  not  to  be  like 
places  at  court,  "held  for  life,"  Ladj 
Betty  Modish  replies  that  "  no,  indeed, 
for  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine  women 
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would  all  be  ased  like  wives,  and  no  more 
minded  than  the*  business  of  the  nation." 
So  with  Lord  Foppington,  who  talks  of 
*' bombarding  a  woman's  mind,"  and 
adds  that  '^a  fine  woman,  when  she's 
married,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure  as 
a  beaten  general  marching  out  of  a  gar- 
rison." So  with  "  The  Provoked  Wife," 
written  with  the  most  extraordinary 
vigor  and  spirit— every  line  of  the  dia- 
logue, character.  We  may  pass  to  that 
wondei-ful  clergyman *8  play,  "The  Sus- 
picious Husband,"  which  Johnson  seems 
to  have  considered  as  excelled  by  no 
comedy  of  the  century,  and  to  which 
he  placed  Goldsmith's  play  equal.  The 
brightness,  gayety,  and  spirit  were  ad- 
mirable ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no 
manager  has  thought  of  reviving  it. 
Its  pendant — and  quite  as  good — is 
"The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  which 
may  be  called  Gamck's,  and  was  all 
but  written  by  Colmau  to  his  dicta- 
tion. This,  too,  would  repay  revival; 
it  would  be  as  fresh  as  the  mornings 
inspiriting  as  mountain  air;  and  two 
newer  and  more  spirited  character 
than  Lord  Ogleby  and  Mrs.  Heidleberg 
could  not  be  conceived.  Oolman's  own 
"  Jealous  Wife,"  in  which  Garrick  also 
had  a  share,  is  excellent.  Macklin's 
**  Man  of  the  World,"  with  Sir  Perti- 
nax,  LSI  familiar  to  our  generation.  What 
a  store  of  characters  and  humor  in  all 
Foote's  pieces,  which  run  off  as  bois- 
terously as  the  fun  of  a  lively  rattling 
Frenchman  at  a  supper-party  I  What  a 
variety !  what  "  fun !  "  what  pleasant 
reading  even  !  We  have  Goldsmith's 
two  unique  comedies,  alas!  only  two; 
Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal"  and 
his  "Rivals;"  Cumberland  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Cowley  and  Mrs.  Cent- 
livre,  Greneral  Burgoyne  and  Arthur 
Murphy,  with  his  capital  "Way  to 
Keep  Him,"  "All  in  the  Wrong," 
"Know  your  Own  Mind,"  and  "The 
Upholsterer."  But  if  these  pieces  are 
so  good  and  substantial,  if  they  are  real- 
ly nue  works,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  \f  riting  of  a  play  was  then  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Any  one 
who  turns  over  Garrick's  vast  corre- 
spondence will  see  what  a  serious  and 
important  business  the  writing  of  a  play 
was.  Author,  manager,  and  actors  had 
all  to  be  considered  and  consulted. 
Whole    acts    were     condemned    and 


thrown  out.  Scenes  were  re-written 
and  new  situations  contrived.  The 
preparation  was  often  spread  over  yeari. 
And  what  is  a  most  important  proof  of 
the  character  of  the  composition,  its  real 
value  to  the  author  was  from  the  sale  of 
the  copyright — the  piece  being  written 
to  be  read  as  well  as  to  he  seen.  Gold- 
smith and  other  writers  received  large 
sums  from  this  source.  Even  the  small- 
er fry  fell  into  the  tone  of  the  good 
models  before  them,  and  got  up  a  showy 
dash  and  spirit  and  wit  that  was  respect- 
able. How  few  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Grif- 
fith, and  yet  she  wrote  a  very  spirited 
comedy.  As  I  have  said,  these  were 
the  days  when  wo  could  amuse  our^ 
selves  at  the  play-house.  There  we 
were  diverted  with  the  atrange  side  of 
human  nature — those  turns  and  crannies 
of  the  human  heart,  the  oddities  of  our 
species,  which  it  is  not  our  luck  to  fall 
in  with,  or  we  have  not  time  to  look  for 
or  think  about,  which  skilled  men  put 
before  us. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  somewhere  a  pleas- 
ant burst  of  gratitude  to  Fielding  and 
such  jvriters,  whose  Amelia  and  Tom 
Jones,  and  Parson  Adams  and  Uncle 
Toby,  are  as  real  to  him,  or  at  least  as 
well  known  to  him,  as  Bayard,  or  Rich- 
ard I.,  or  any  other  figure  of  history. 
They  have  been  as  much  living  charac- 
ters;— they  are  as  historic:d  to  us  as 
persons  who  have  lived  and  died.  But 
on  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  Lady  Teazle,  Sir  John  Palstaff,  and 
the  other  figures  of  the  stage,  have  a 
better  vitality ;  for  we  seem  to  see  them 
in  the  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  voice 
and  bearing,  with  their  humors  and 
weaknesses,  with  theur  dress  and  ges- 
tures. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  with  this 
rather  dismal  dramatic  prospect,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  recommended  ?  Is  there 
no  remedy  ?  Can  nothing  be  done?  It 
is  only  to  be  answered  that  the  reform 
must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  gradually. 
The  fault  is  to  be  distributed  amons 
the  critics,  writers,  players,  manager,  and 
audience,  and  all  are  more  or  less  ac- 
countable. Every  one  sees  now  the 
helplessness  of  the  public  in  the  matter 
of  criticism.  They  have  grown  to  be  so 
spoon-fed,  to  rely  so  much  in  matters 
of  judgment  on  their  daily  and  weekly 
guides,  that  they  have  become  iucapablo 
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of  Indging  for  themselves.  This  natu- 
rally has  thrown  an  enormous  power  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  guide  them, 
which  in  their  turn  may  be  directed  by 
other  influences,  not  altogether  intel- 
lectual. The  audience  should  exercise 
a  little  of  its  old  independence — ^leam 
to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  without  being 
told  when  or  why.  Advertisement  now 
takes  the  place  of  dramatic  merit,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  merchandise ;  and  a 
piece  well  advertised,  by  criticism  and 
the  like  means,  is  now  a  true  success. 
Managers  should  have  the  courage  to  go 
back  by  degrees  and  bring  out  pieces  of 
the  good  old  sort,  and  actors  should 
study  such  pieces.  That  such  would  soon 
**  pay  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  There 
should  be  some  classification  of  theatres, 
and  barlesque  and  ^^  sensation ''  things 
confined  to  proper  houses  of  their  own. 
And  very  soon  we  might  look  for  the 
return  of  those  ^^  palmy  days  of  the 
drama"  which  seem  to  belong  to  myth- 
ology, and  find  ourselves  enjoying  a 
hearty  laugh  and  rich  entertainment  at 
our  theatres.  p.  f. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Und  buBzen  will  ieh^s  mlt  der  strengsten  Bnan 
Dm  Ich  mich  oitel  uber  each  erhob.— ^obillkb. 

I  md  or  dreamed,  one  soHry  Bummer  time, 
How,  ftt  the  laat,  Franoe*8  knightly  nuiideii  fled. 
And  lived  in  silent  honor,  nobly  wed. 
Leaving  her  heritage  of  deathleii  fame 
To  the  chance  partner  of  her  mortal  shame, 
Who  should  have  died  with  her,  and  died  instead. 
Then,  with  two  lines  of  Oerman  in  my  head, 
I  tliaped  her  after-life  in  moody  rhyoie. 

A  XOSST  batUemented  wall  went  round 
A  rosy  space  of  odorous  garden  g^round, 
Where  the  blue  brooding  sky  hung  very  low, 
Above  the  quaint-peaked  shadow  of  the  towers, 
Above  the  sunny  marge  of  ordered  flowers, 
Among  the  which  I  saw  a  lady  go, 
Telling  her  beads,  with  steady  pace  and  slow; 
These  done,  she  lifted  half  her  cypross  veil 
With  marble  hands  which  might  have  held  a 

sword. 
And  I  beheld  her  &oe,  sweet,  still,  and  pale. 
With  tearless  eyes,  bent  on  the  dewless  svrard. 
Then  raising  her  calm  brow,  but  not  her  eyes. 
To  woo  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  skies, 
Of  her  own  desolate  estate  she  sang, 
Not  sadly;  but  her  patient  singing  rang 
So  heavily  upon  her  silver  tongue, 
A  tale  of  peaoe  and  palienoe  worse  than  pain, 
That,  as  I  heard,  I  knew  bor  youth  was  slain ; 
And  yet  her  rounded  face  might  still  be  young. 
Who,  milking  music  neither  high  nor  low. 
But  borne  along  a  level  stream  of  woe, 
Bang  words  like  these  as  nearly  as  I  know:— 

'*The  banners  of  the  battle  are  gone  by, 
The  flowers  are  (alien  from  my  maiden  crown, 


Thorns  choke  the  tender  seed  of  my  renown. 

Bleeding  in  sick  astonishment  I  lie, 

Where  He  who  set  me  up  hath  cast  me  down. 

If  only  I  could  hear  the  clarion  cry, 

Kay,  only  feel  the  chain,  and  eye  the  stake ; 

But  it  is  over  now,  I  cannot  wake, 

My  sun  is  set,  and  dreams  are  of  the  night ; 

Dreams?  one  long,  leaden  dream,  which  will  not 

break, 
Des  on  my  ^iching  eyelids  till  I  die. 
Dreaming  I  walk  between  the  earth  and  heaven ; 
And  heaven  is  sealed,  and  earth  is  out  of  sight: 
No  cries,  no  threats,  no  heavenly  voioes  now; 
Only  the  memory  of  a  broken  vow; 
Only  the  thought  of  having  vainly  striven; 
And  France  is  still  in  bonds,  and  so  am  I : 
I  chose  my  bonds,  and  shall  I  be  forgiven? 
Nay,  therefore,  I  am  cast  away  from  God ; 
For  He  hath  made  me  like  a  broken  rod 
Not  worth  the  burning  when  its  work  ia  done, 
That  bleaches  idly  in  the  summer  sun, 
Then  rota  as  idly  in  the  autumn  rain, 
Nor  wonders  why  it  left  the  root  in  vain. 
I  am  Gk>d's  broken  rod;  shall  I  complain? 
I  wake  from  dreams  at  best  but  bitter  sweet, 
Dreams  chilled  with  danger,  flushed  with  self- 

oonoeit; 
Only  the  waking  seems  so  like  a  cheat; 
And  yet  I  would  not  dream  the  dream  again. 
I  was  80  blind,  so  fierce,  so  cruel  then. 
When,  foremost  in  the  press  of  fighting  men, 
I  panted  with  my  banner  and  my  sword. 
And  fought  meseemed,  the  battles  of  my  Lord. 
Alas  I  His  poor  are  always  Aill  of  pain. 
Whether  our  Charles  or  English  Henry  reign. 
My  sisters  still  are  happy  the  old  way, 
Their  lives  have  taken  root  in  soft  deep  day. 
In  peace  tiiey  grow,  in  peaoe  they  shall  decay, 
Seeing  their  fruit  before  they  fade  away ; 
But  aU  my  barren  flower  of  life  is  shed 
In  gusts  of  idle  rumor  overhead. 
They  have  their  wish :  I  would  not  be  as  they. 
I  have  my  wish — ^to  rest — I  rest  in  pain ; 
My  wishes  kill  eadi  other,  and  the  dead 
Busz  still  with  ghostly  stings  about  my  head, 
Not  to  be  caught,  and  never  to  be  slain. 
0  GodI  is  there  worse  i>aui  in  hell  than  this— 
To  taste  and  loathe  the  quietness  of  bliss, 
To  shudder  from  the  very  sins  we  miss. 
To  long  for  any  change,  and  yet  to  know 
That  any  change  must  bring  a  bitterer  woe  I 
God  I  do  ^e  lost  in  torment  praise  Thee  so  ? 
Counting  Thy  curse  the  lightest  curse  like  m% 
When  loathing  their  sick  selves,  from  self  they 

flee 
To  hang  with  lesser  loathing  upon  Thee  ?  ** 
Her  parched  tongue  ceased;  but  still  her  fe- 
verish face 
Seemed  speaking,  but  no  words  found  way  again, 
Till  she  stood  quivering  in  her  lord^s  embrace, 
As  chiU  reeds  quiver  La  the  warm  spring  rain. 
For  it  was  but  a  screen  of  thick  pleachwi  yew 
Had  kept  him  hidden  fix>m  her  heedless  view, 
In  whose  kind  ears  she  cared  not  to  complain; 
Because  his  ever  ready  eyes,  she  knew. 
Would  water  her  dry  heart  with  barren  dew. 
He  was  a  courteous  knight  of  thirty  years. 
With  that  wise  look  that  comes  of  early  carsfl 
And  pondering  long  to  have  life  over  soon; 
His  life  was  over,  and  he  was  convent: 
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Fml,  be  Uioiight,  made  ease  a  double  boon, 
Ab  Easter  comes  the  blither  afler  Lent ; 
So  all  men  knew  him,  wheresoe'er  he  went, 
By  the  g^ve  leisure  of  his  open  brow, 
That  Iruikly  seemed  to  niminate  on  naught, 
And  gloat  upon  a  yacancy  of  thought — 
For  one  of  those  who  sleep  of  afternoons, 
And  hum  the  listless  ends  of  lusty  tunes. 
But  he  had  saved  her  from  the  flame  for  this, 
The  cruel  flame,  where  one  not  two  had  died, 
And  she  had  ndden  unsleepin'^  at  his  side, 
To  that  far  castle,  still  and  hardly  won, 
For  which  his  early  feats  of  arms  were  done, 
And  often  bent  her  head  to  meet  hia  kiss, 
And  whispered  willingness  to  be  his  bride : 
So  she  was  walking  in  his  garden  now, 
His  quiet  garden,  where  no  rough  wind  blew, 
Whidi  seemed  to  sleep  forever  in  the  sun 
Of  harvest,  as  its  comely  lord  slept  too; 
F6r  he  had  land  enough,  and  naught  to  do 
But  keep  the  rust  from  idle  helm  and  glaive, 
And  whiten  for  the  gamer  of  the  grave 
At  leisure,  with  his  tale  of  years  half  run. 
She  paid  him  duteous,  lingering  kisses  still, 
She  worked,  she  spoke,  she  rested  at  his  will; 
And  only  now  and  then  took  leave  to  sigh, 
When  he,  who  loved  her  dearly,  was  not  by. 
But  with  the  growing  years  a  dull  pain  grew 
That  made  her  cower  from  bis  slumbrous  eye, 
And  wonder  when  it  would  be  time  to  die. 
And  wonder  why  her  head  would  not  grow  gray ; 
But  she  had  cheated  him  until  that  day, 
With  petty  feints  of  woes  she  did  not  feel, 
To  hide  what  words  were  wanting  to  reveal. 
Her  skill  grew  with  her  trouble:  even  then, 
Unwatch^  of  serving  maids  or  serving  men. 
She  kept  her  passionate  speech  below  her  breath, 
And  let  the  blind  tears  bum  her  eyes  unshed, 
Only  her  marble  cheek  was  pale  as  death, 
As,  flTiHing  Yoice  before  her  lord,  she  said  : 
'*  The  sun  beats  hoUy,  friend,  on  your  bare  head." 
But  he,  "I  heard  you  sobbing,  did  I  not? 
No  f  let  me  turn  with  you,  the  sun  w  hoi" 
Thereat  they  turned,  where  matted  yew-trees 

made 
A  sadden  cool  of  black  undazzling  shade. 
Then  half  appeased  the  knight,  "  All  well,   my 

sweet? 
Yon  tremble  now  so  oflen  when  we  meet." 
^'Yea,  well,  h)ve;"  and  she  braved  his  eager 

look. 
That  sought  to  read  her  pale  face  like  a  book, 
And  noted  saJlow  cheek  and  swollen  eye, 
Whence  he  opined  she  suffered  from  the  heat. 
And  felt  her  hand,  the  skki  was  hot  and  dry ; 
He  asked  what  ailed  her,  and  how  long,  and 

whence. 
And  shyly  muttered  hints  of  pestilence, 
lauding  almost,  she  sware  she  ailed  no  part. 
Then  f»i  more  tedious  than  a  perfect  fool. 
Quoth  her  wise  lord,  **  What,  lady,  sick  at  heart  ? 
Tell  me ? "    "I  cannot,  nothing  troubles  me. 
My  heart  is  not  your  heart  to  beat  by  rule." 
*'  Your  feet  stUl  stagger  from  the  stormy  sea;  " 
^  At  least  the  sea  was  living ;  now  I  stand 
On  dead  waste  flats  of  sultry,  stagnant  land." 
^^You  kissed  that  safe  shore,  and  my  helping 

hand 
Once,  when  I  think  you  did  not  care  to  die." 
**  Saint  Katherine  and  Saint  Margaret  did  not  faint^ 


But  saw  their  crowns,  and  put  deliverance  by, 
Following  the  Bridegroom:  I  am  not  a  saint." 
"  Thank  God,  not  quite  too  high  for  mo  to  wed." 
With  a  meek  kiss  she  paid  her  thanks,  and  said, 
"  You  do  not  think  the  saints  will  judge  the 

world  ?  " 
"  They  wiU  judge  you  did  well  in  saving  France.** 
"As  well  say  that  the  pennon  of  your  lance 
Slays  all  whom  those  that  ride  behind  it  slay; 
Yet  the  tom  pennon  shall  bo  nicely  furled, 
When  men  at  arms  are  trampled  into  day." 
"Yea,  and  the  brightest  banner  wins  the  fhiy. 
You  were  the  banner,  nay,  the  soul  of  France: 
Her  mighty  men  were  nothing  but  for  you." 
"  Nay,  but  I  needed  others  to  work  through." 
"You  grodge  thai  others  share  your  earthly 

fame; 
Trust  me,   heaven's  harps  ring  only  to  your 

name." 
"  You  flatter  me ;  heaven's  harps  ring  only  tme.'' 
She  paused.   "  Not  fame,  but  famous  deeds  to  do  I 
Why  am  I  kept  idle ?    If  I  only  koewl  " 
"  Because  Gk>d  gives  you  early  of  His  best : 
I  thank  Him  for  this  harvest  of  rich  rest, 
I  thank  Him,  who  did  so  much  less  by  me, 
And  yet  not  less,  because  he  set  you  free." 
"  The  cowards,  for  they  dared  not  let  me  go 
Themselves,  had  need  of  a  good  knight  for  show 
Of  rescue."     Her  good  knight  made  answer, 

"Nay, 
Doomed  by  the  Church,  why  let  you  slip  away  ?  " 
"  Why  ?  must  I  teach  you  kings  of  IVanoe  are 

men? 
Why  ?  the  whole  world  cried  shame  on  him,  and 

then 
J9m  conscience  might  have  woke  to  cry  Amen." 
"  Wife,  if  Gk>d  reckoned  with  you  He  might  misa 
Something  of  gratitude  for  all  your  bliss." 
With  sunken  eyelids  and  with  folded  hands, 
She  stood,  as  a  meek  g^uardian  aogel  stands, 
Who  sees  a  sinner  wandering  out  of  reach. 
He,  stung  to  answer  her  unspoken  speech, 
Said  hotly,  "  Three  things  are  insatiable — 
Our  God,  and  any  woman's  heart,  and  hell." 
Then  lifting  for  a  parting  kiss  her  head. 
With  half  a  smile  wrung  out  from  somewhere^ 

"  Well ! 
I  go  to  give  our  maids  fV^sh  work,"  she  said, 
"  They  are  insatiable  of  spinning  wool" 

I  drouaed :  her  Hlato  ir«rt  fkr  more  merelAil. 


— CwithiSi  Magazina, 


G.  A.  SiicoQZ. 
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Belgrsvla. 
MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1867,  died  a 
great  chemist,  a  profound  electrician,  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  a  good  man.  The 
name  of  Michael  Faraday  will  be  honored 
and  revered  as  long  as  civilization  lasts. 
And  even  were  it  possible  for  humanity 
to  fall  into  the  decadence  of  another  dark 
age,  still  it  is  probable  that  traditions 
would  linger  of  one  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  so  many  great  discoveries, 
and  who  was  so  good  withal.    Amongst 
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the  votaries  of  science  may  be  found  the 
names  of  men  as  great  as,  nay  greater 
than,  Faraday;  yet  probably  of  these 
there  is  no  name  that  has  won  for  itselt 
such  a  measure  of  public  regard,  or  has 
been  so  incorporated  with  the  household 
words  of  the  language.  Somehow  it 
happened  that  almost  everybody,  in 
whatever  occupation,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life,  had  heard  of  Faraday.  It  some- 
how happened  that  even  those  who,  not 
moving  m  his  circle,  not  knowing  him 
personally,  not  coming  wit|iin  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  his  genial  influence,  could 
lend  no  personal  attestation  to  his  many 
good  qualities,  had  yet  some  undefined 
notion  of  his  worth.  The  writer  of  this 
knew  the  great  philosopher  well;  the 
first  acquaintance  dating  from  the  year 
1834,  when  he,  then  being  a  boy  and 
living  hi  a  remote  part  of  England,  hav- 
ing written  a  letter  to  Faraday  relative 
to  a  London  scientific  career,  received 
by  return  of  post  a  kind  and  courteous 
reply.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time  when 
Faraday's  active  occupations  at  the  Roy- 
al Institution  ceased,  the  acquaintance 
lasted  ;  and  on  many  occasions  the  writer 
has  been  indebted  to  the  great  and  good 
man  now  gone  for  the  kindliest  advice 
and  assistance ;  nay  more — once,  upon 
an  occasion  to  be  narrated  in  the  sequel, 
Mr.  Faraday  (for  thus  he  always  prefer- 
red to  be  called,  though  a  D.C.L.)  pro- 
moted an  arrangement  much  to  the 
writer's  sole  pecuniary  advantage, 
though,  aoxsording  to  every  rule  of  strict 
justice,  the  result  should  have  been  par- 
ticipated. 

It  is  worth  while,  if  only  on  grounds 
selfish  and  personal,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  well-nigh  universal  affec- 
tion. That  which  we  all  of  us  long  for 
— the  respect  of  those  we  live  among, 
the  establishment  of  friendships,  the 
avoidance  of  enmities — was  achieved  by 
Michael  Faraday  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
perhaps  the  highest.  It  concerns  us  all 
to  know  how  we  might  do  the  same ; 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  formulary 
is  one  not  referable  to  any  discovery 
made  by  the  man  whose  career  we  now 
are  passing  in  review.  To  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,  was  the  precept  that  governed  Fara- 
day^s  practice,  and  which  to  the  end  he 
fully  carried  out.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  men  rising  from  the  people  to  high 


social  and  scientific  position,  but  very 
rare  of  individuals  rising,  as  Faraday 
rose,  without  borrowing  some  tinge  of 
evil  from  surroundings.  It  is  said  that 
La  Place  plumed  himself  more  on  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  peer  of  France 
than  that  he  was  author  of  the  Meca^ 
niqu^  Celeste — ^perhaps  the  grandest 
mathematical  literary  labor  ever  achiev- 
ed, the  Principia  of  Newton  not  ex- 
cepted. Sir  Humphry  Davy  toward 
his  latter  days  grew  loppish  in  dress,  and 
in  some  sense  a  tuft-hunter.  Faraday 
was  none  of  these ;  nor  in  avoiding  the 
blemishes  which  society  is  wont  to  im- 
part to  those  who  have  been  drawn  sud- 
denly within  its  reserved  circles,  did 
Faraday,  nurturing  the  pride  that  apes 
humility,  assume  a  bearing  of  plebeian 
roughness,  which  to  many  who  would 
avoid  the  opposite  is  the  resource  so 
prompt  at  hand.  Faraday  in  society 
was  a  courtier  in  all  that  belongs  to  hon- 
est courtierly  bearing.  His  spoken  lan- 
guage was  a  model  of  perfection ;  and  in 
whatever  principle  was  not  concerned 
he  lent  ready  usage  to  society's  unwrit- 
ten but  imperious  laws.  He  had  the 
rare  merit  of  satisfying  his  pride — ^for  at 
heart  he  was  a  proud  man — by  honoring 
the  avocations  by  which  he  had  aclucved 
the  right  to  be  who  and  what  he  was. 
The  thought  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Michael  Faraday  that  his  position  be- 
fore the  world  would  have  been  enhan- 
ced by  the  reception  of  any  sort  of  title 
the  Crown  could  have^ bestowed.  The 
discovery  may  have  been  arrived  at  by 
some  who  peruse  this  sketch,  that  the 
high  seigneura  who  boast  of  descent 
from  great  people  have  by  no  means  a 
monopoly  of  generic  conceit  of  origin. 
There  is  another  pride — the  pride  of  as- 
cent— which,  when  pushed  to  extremes, 
is  assuredly  not  leas  arrogant  than  that 
of  descent.  *'  I  was  a  working  man — 
behold  me  "  (expressed) :  "  fall  down  and 
worship  me"  (implied) — ^that  is  pride 
too.  There  is  nothing  like  pride  of  as- 
cent, well  rubbed  in,  to  establish  a  so- 
cial sore  and  make  it  fester.  Faraday- 
had  none  of  that.  He  never  invoked 
his  belongings  without  cause;  never 
(cause  being)  did  he  keep  them  out  of 
sight.  Thus  chanced  ic  once  that  the 
philosopher  had  been  lecturing  at  the 
lioyal  Institution  on  illuminative  gas. 
He  had  devised  an    ingenious   means 
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whereby  tbe  noxious  products  of  gas 
combustion  might  be  carried  away  ex- 
ternally. After  evolving  the  theorv  of 
the  matter  and  showing  the  principles 
on  which  the  result  depended,  he  address- 
ed his  audience  somewhat  as  follows: 
"  Thus  much  for  my  part,"  he  said.  "  I 
believe  I  devised  the  scheme ;  but  I 
should  never  have  carried  it  into  prac- 
tice but  for  the  casualty  that  I  had  and 
have  a  brother  who  is  a  gas-fitter.'' 

The  tale  of  Faraday's  connection  with 
the  Royal  Institution  lias  been  oflen  told. 
In  the  year  1812,  when  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  it 
seems  that  a  young  man,  a  bookbinder's 
apprentice,  had  found  means  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  chemical  lectures  then  de- 
livered by  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  young  man  had  a  taste  for  science. 
He  took  copious  uotes,  which  having 
written  fairly  out,  he  bound  them  in  a 
volume.  The  young  man  was  Faraday, 
who — the  year  of  his  birth  being  1791 — 
was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  This  is 
the  common  account.  It  is  the  one  at- 
tested by  the  late  Dr.  Paris  in  his  life  of 
Davy.  The  record  goes  on  to  state  the 
following,  viz.,  that  the  young  book- 
binder took  the  liberty  of  sending  to  Sir 
Humphry  the  MS.  volume  of  notes,  ac- 
companied with  a  request.  The  young 
man  is  stated  to  have  represented  that 
he  had  great  love  for  science,  and  great 
respect  for  men  of  science ;  that  trade 
was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  would 
never  be,  however  profitable.  Could  the 
baronet  do  anything  for  him?  could  a 
place  be  found  for  him  as  assistant  or 
otherwise  ?  Davy  is  represented  to  have 
answered  promptly,  but  not  hopefully; 
to  have  told  the  young  aspirant  that  his 
high  opinion  of  men  of  science  was  over* 
drawn ;  that  they  were  men  very  much 
like  other  men ;  that  the  young  man,  in 
short,  had-better  put  up  with  the  ills  he 
had  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knew  not  of. 
Still,  if  he  continued  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  his  case  should  be  remembered,  and 
on  occasion  aided.  Such  is  the  usual  his- 
tory— ^Buch  the  common  belief.  A  slightly 
different  version  of  the  affair,  however, 
was  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Woodward  of  Islington,  but  since  con- 
tradicted. According  to  his  account. 
Sir  Humphry  chanced  one  day  to  look 
into  Riband's  shop  with  the  intention  oi 
having  bound  the  MS.  of  some  lectures 


he  had  delivered.  Various  specimen 
books  were  shown  him  for  inspection, 
but  a  certain  volume  was  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  shelf.  The  circumstance 
caught  Davy's  attention.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  that  particular  volume  had 
not  been  shown  him  among  the  rest.  '^  It 
only  contains  some  private  notes  of  mine," 
the  apprentice  is  reported  to  have  said 
— "notes  of  chemical  lectures."  So  he 
was  fond  of  chemistry  ?  Yes.  "  May  I 
see  the  notes  ?  "  said  Davy.  Granted. 
The  baronet  saw  the  notes,  and  perceiv- 
ed they  were  of  his  own  lectures.  The 
two  statements  coalesce  at  the  point  at 
which  the  request  was  made,  and  on 
Davy's  part  acceded  to — that,  should 
an  opportunity  occur,  Faraday  would 
not  be  forgotten .  Nor  was  he  forgotten . 
Much  time  did  not  elapse  before  the 
young  bookbinder  was  taken  out  of  the 
workshop  and  attached  to  Davy  in  a 
mixed  capacity  of  secretary  and  assist* 
ant.  Davy  went  to  the  continent  in 
1813,  and  remained  till  1815,  special 
concession  having  been  made  in  his  case 
by  Napoleon,  though,  the  continental 
system  being  then  in  full  vigor,  France, 
and  the  continent  generally,  was  as  little 
pressed  by  English  feet  as  Arabian  sands 
or  the  Sahara.  Davy,  whilst  travelling, 
did  not  neglect  chemistry.  In  Italy  he 
unfolded  some  Pompeian  scrolls ;  he  an- 
alyzed some  Pompeian  enamel  colors; 
he  investigated  the  nature  of  chlorine, 
and  studied  the  relations  of  the  then 
newly  discovered  element,  iodine.  On 
Davy's  return  to  England  in  1816,  Far- 
aday became  his  chemical  assistant.  He 
held  the  office  during  Davy's  professor- 
ate, and  continued  to  hold  it  afler  the 
accession  of  the  late  Professor  Brande. 
With  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  on 
the  part  of  the  baronet  and  of  Professor 
Brande  toward  the  young  man,  whose 
social  position  was  so  inferior  to  theirs, 
but  whose  talents  were  gradually  exalt- 
ing' him  to  the  high  pinnacle  of  fame 
which  he  subsequently  attained,  the  way 
must  have  been  difficult  to  pass.  Human 
nature  would  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
had  Faraday  not  been  made  to  feel  at 
times  his  social  inequality.  On  this  point 
various  anecdotes  are  current ;  but  the 
general  verdict  must  be,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  relations  of  Faraday  with  his 
then  chiefs  were  pleasant.  Davy  I  never 
even  saw ;  he  was  before  my  time.   Pro- 
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feasor  Brande  I  knew  intimatelj.  He 
was  one  of  my  firmest  allies  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  a  certain  process  I 
once  devised  for  the  puiification  of  sugar 
of  lead.  He  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, and  the  task  devolved  upon  me 
of  preparing  the  instruments  and  tests  in 
the  Royal  Institution  laboratory.  That 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1 850,  and  well 
do  I  call  to  mind  a  little  incident  that 
then  occurred.  As  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate a  phase  of  Faraday's  simple  unas- 
Buming  nature  even  in  the  height  of  his 
renown,  I  will  recount  it. 

Whilst  I  was  working  in  the  labora- 
tory Faraday  came  down  and  gossiped 
about  things  in  general.  The  prepara- 
tions for  a  chemical  lecture  involve 
many  details  of  work  not  pleasant,  and 
for  the  most  part  dirty.  There  are 
corks  to  be  bored  and  adapted,  joints 
of  apparatus  to  be  made  good,  stains 
to  be  removed,  slops  to  be  disposed  of. 
That  duty,  aided  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution assistant,  was  mine.  Instino- 
tivelyFaraday  began  to  help— not  choos- 
ing mere  fancy  work,  however,  but  aid- 
ing right  and  left,  doing  whatever  he 
saw  had  to  be  done.  Handling  a  retort, 
I  chanced  to  let  it  fall,  and  then  there 
was  a  slop  of  some  corrosive  liquid. 
In  an  instant  Faraday  threw  some  soda 
on  the  floor;  then  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  he  went,  slop-cloth  in  hand, 
like  any  humble  housemaid.  Laughing, 
I  expressed  my  desire  to  photograph 
him  then  and  there ;  he  demurred  to 
the  pose,  begged  me  to  consult  his  dig- 
nity, and  began  laughing  with  a  child- 
ish joyousness.  Hilariously  boyish  upon 
occasion  he  could  be,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  knew  he  was  never  more 
at  home,  that  he  never  seemed  so  pleas- 
ed, as  when  making  an  old  boy  of  him- 
self, as  he  was  wont  to  say,  lecturing  be- 
fore a  juvenile  audience  at  Christmas. 
Reverting  to  the  feeling  that  subsisted 
between  Professor  Brande  and  Faraday, 
it  was,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  of 
the  kindest.  This  is  the  more  creditable 
inasmuch  as  Professor  Brande — though 
the  model  of  precision  in  lecturing,  a 
good  expounder  of  facts,  whether  lectur- 
ing or  writing,  a  highly  educated  man 
withal — hardly,  despite  all  his  opportu- 
nities, advanced  chemistry  or  physical 
science  beyond  the  point  at  which  he 


found  them.  His  was  not  a  creative 
genius ;  the  divine  afflatus  was  wanting. 
If  I  mistake  not,  Professor  Brande  made 
only  one  chemical  discovery  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  career.  That  one  was 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
alcohol  already  formed  in  fermented 
liquors.  The  q^nestion  had  been  whether 
the  act  of  distillation  did  not  generate 
the  alcohol.  Brande  settled  the  point 
negatively  by  evolving  alcohol  without 
distillation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  to  general  readers  the 
line  of  demonstration. 

Chemistry  occupies  so  large  a  field, 
and  addresses  itself  to  propositions  so 
widely  diverse — ^it  moreover  involves 
so  man^  specialities  of  predilection  and 
capabilities — ^that  no  one  individual  can 
hope  to  acquire  an  even  knowledge  of 
each  department.  Accepting  chemistrv 
in  the  sense  most  popularly  received, 
Faraday  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ap- 
pertained to  the  rank  of  great  chemists. 
Neither  in  the  department  of  analytical 
nor  synthetical  cneraistry  did  he  tran- 
scend. In  the  most  modern  walk  of 
chemistry,  the  organic,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Faraday  ever  conducted  an 
operation  in  his  life.  In  his  lectures  he 
availed  himself  to  a  slight  degree  oulj 
of  the  refined  symbolization  of  modem 
chemistry.  This  is  not  disparagement ; 
it  merely  involves  a  limitation  of  terms. 
In  any  other  country  than  our  own, 
Faraday  would  have  been  called,  not  a 
chemist,  but  a  physicist ;  a  word  that  we 
sometimes  use,  indeed,  though  it  is  bare- 
ly English.  He  loved  to  let  his  mag- 
nificent intellect  loose  in  the  region  of 
physical  forces.  His  was  a  poetic  nature, 
finding  expression  in  the  terms  of 
science.  From  conditions  open  to  the  ken 
of  all,  Faraday  had  the  giu  of  evolving 
special  conclusions.  He  laid  bare  to 
mental  vision  things  that  none  else  had 
seen  ;  though  once  revealed,  the  wonder 
was  they  had  not  been  seen.  His  scien- 
tific life  was  made  up  of  demonstra- 
tions wrought  by  columbiad  eggs.  One 
may  be  almost  pardoned  the  expression, 
that  to  Faraday  had  been  imparted  the 
special  gift  of  gazing  upon  the  invisible. 
To  have  heard  him  expatiate  on  law  and 
force,  expounding  the  immutable  behests 
whereby  the  God  of  Nature  has  con- 
trolled His  atoms,  to  have  watched  his 
gleaming  eyes,  genius-fired,  as  he  would 
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speak  lovingly,  ay,  worshipfuUy,  on 
those  emblems  of  truth  unalterable,  a 
stranger  might  have  even  thought  that 
Faraday  worshipped  the  sethings,  hold- 
ing them  to  be  great  first  causes.  It 
might  have  even  seemed  that  Faraday 
was  a  pantheist.  The  fact  may  gratify 
some  to  know — at  any  rate,  the  writer 
is  bound  to  state  it — that  through  life 
this  philosopher  studied  Holy  Writ  rev- 
erently and  deeply.  According  to  the 
belief,  that  what  each  man  in  his  con- 
science thinks  right  is  to  that  man  right 
— ^a  view  that  tolerates  every  complexion 
of  faith — it  is  still  a  fact  to  be  insisted 
on,  in  these  times  especially,  that  Fara- 
day's scientific  inquiries  never  weakened 
that  humble  childish  trust  in  mysteries 
revealed,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
attribute  of  a  Christian.  In  philosophic 
cast  of  mind  a  close  similarity  of  attri- 
bute is  recognizable  between  Faraday 
and  Goethe.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
the  writings  of  the  great  German  poet 
and  philosopher  without  being  impressed 
with  the  dominance  in  his  cosmogony 
of  the  idea  of  elemental  motion.  The 
*'  unendliche  Bewegung "  is  a  theme 
which  in  Goethe's  writings  continually 
recurs.  His  highest  attribute  of  God  is 
energy,  creation,  motion.  Nothing  in 
all  creation  rests,  the  poet-philosopher 
sings  and  sings  again — moving,  neet- 
iog,  dying,  redeveloping.  No  one  to 
whom  the  privilege  has  occurred  of 
hearing  Faraday  lecture  on  almost 
any  department  of  physical  science 
bnt  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
dominance  in  his  Tbind  of  the  same  idea. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  in  a  popular 
memoir  like  this  to  set  down  a  narrative 
of  Faraday's  scientific  labors  in  order  of 
time,  or  even  to  furnish  a  precise  inven- 
tory of  his  discoveries.  Such  a  tech- 
nical reflex  of  a  philosopher's  labors 
wonld  possess  inferior  value  in  any 
mere  popular  sketch.  The  broader  feat- 
ares  of  scientific  research  are  all  that 
properly  belong  to  an  occasion  like  this. 
The  salient  points  of  a  man's  private 
and  philosophical  character  are  all  that 
pertain  of  right  to  the  delineation  of  a 
sketch.  It  has  been  rightly  observed  by 
Licbig  that  the  first  great  character- 
istic of  a  scientific  mind,  the  first  great 
need  in  inductive  demonstration,  is  trnth- 
fnlness.  That  quality  Faraday  possessed 
in  an  exalted  degree.     By  truthfulness 
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here  is  not  meant  the  quality  of  spoken 
truth  ;  by  its  opposite  is  not  meant  the 
quality  conveyed  in.  written  or  spoken 
lies.  There  is  in  all  things  a  lying  more 
injurious  than  word-lying,  as  being  more 
absolved  from  social  reproach.  The 
scientific  advocate  lies  w^hen — ^fearing  to 
reveal  so  meissue  to  his  case  adverse — 
he  avoids  the  demonstrations  out  of 
which  the  truth  may  come.  Of  this 
sort  of  lying  in  science  there  is  plenty. 
Fai-aday  was  utterly  devoid  of  this. 
He  accepted  no  brief  but  the  one  indors- 
ed by  nature.  The  pages  of  nature's 
own  book  he  ever  scanned  to  the  fullest 
scope  of  his  magnificent  intellect.  To 
whatever  issue  the  evidence  contained 
in  that  book  might  point,  that  would  he 
attest,  come  weal,  come  woe.  Of  this 
the  following  case  gives  illustration. 
Davy  gained  honor  and  hard  cash,  as 
most  of  us  know,  for  his  discovery  of 
the  safety-lamp.  What  some  of  us  do 
not  know  is,  that  there  are  circain- 
stances — one  in  especial — under  which 
the  so-called  safety-lamp  is  not  safe.  Far- 
aday was  aware  of  those  circumstances  ; 
and,  although  Davy's  own  assistant  at 
the  time,  he  did  not  and  would  not 
attest  the  universal  safety  of  Davy's 
lamp  before  a  parliamentary  committee. 
On  this  issue  arose  a  coolness  between 
chief  and  assistant,  which  boded  no  good 
to  Faraday.  No  matter.  The  spirit  of 
truth,  as  understood  by  Liebig,  was  m\ 
him.  He  had  read  the  book  of  nature, . 
and  would  not  belie  its  teaching. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  stated  that: 
the  subject  of  my  memoir  once  confer* 
red  a  pecuniary  advantage  on  the  writer  j 
and  as  the  circamstances  tend  to  illustrate 
Faraday's  disinterestedness,  I  make  no 
apologies  for  the  recital.  In  1862  Mr. 
Faraday. delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu^ 
tion  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  a  report  or  abstract 
of  which  I  had  to  make  ibr  publication 
in  a  chemical  periodical  of  which  I  was 
then  proprietor.  It  pleased  Faraday  to 
felicitate  me  on  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  rendering.  He  went  on  to  state 
that  a  publisher — ^Murray,  I  think — ^had 
offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  the  copyright  of  these  lectures,  and, 
to  save  trouble,  had  proposed  to  depute 
the  task  of  reporting  them  to  a  snort- 
hand  writer.  "  I  refused,"  said  Faraday.. 
"Lectures  literally  reported  never  read. 
5 
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well."  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
whether  he  would  allow  me  to  publish 
the  Bubject-matter  of  these  lectures  in  a 
volume.  To  this  he  not  only  acceded, 
but  kindly  lent  me  his  lecturing  notes 
for  my  guidance.  I  sold  my  book  yet 
unwritten ;  and  having  sold  it,  I  lost  no 
time  in  calling  on  Faraday  to  discuss 
about  apportionment  of  profits.  He 
would  hear  of  none — he  would  have 
none.  The  book  was  mine,  he  said : 
the  trouble  would  be  mine ;  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  mine.  It  was  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  I  told  him  my  fear  of  be- 
ing misunderstood  by  the  publisher. 
"We'll  soon  settle  that  by  writing,"  was 
his  reply.  And  thereupon  he  gave  me 
a  formal  letter  of  assignment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Faraday  should 
have  devoted  himself  to  just  those 
branches  of  physical  inquiry  commonly 
thought  to  demand  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  mathematics,  not  being 
a  mathematician.  The  circumstance  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority  that  Fara- 
day boasted  on  a  certain  occasion  of 
having  only  once  in  the  course  of  his 
life  performed  a  mathematical  calcu- 
lation ;  that  once  toaa  tchen  he  tttmed  the 
handle  of  Babhage^s  calculating  ma- 
chine, Be  that  as  it  may,  perhaps  no 
other  man  ever  went  through  an  equal 
range  of  investigation  in  sciences  having 
a  mathematical  foundation  without  mathe- 
matical aid.  Here  again  a  certain  simi- 
larity between  the  English  philosopher 
and  Goethe  is  recognizable.  "The 
mathematicians  laughed  at  me,"  the  lat- 
ter is  reported  to  have  said,  "  when  I 
began  to  examine  into  the  laws  of  light ; 
but  many  of  them  have  come  round  to 
my  way  of  thinking." 

The  first  grand  discovery  made  by 
Faraday  was  in  1823,  when  he  demon- 
strated the  functional  identity  between 
^ses  and  vapors.  Up  to  that  time  the 
two  classes  were  believed  to  be  func- 
tionally distinct.  Gases  were  said  to  be 
elastic,  non-condensible  fluids;  whereas 
vapors  were  said  to  be  condensible.  In 
the  yeaf  above  mentioned,  Faraday  dem- 
onstrated that  some  gases  at  least  were 
amenable  to  liquid  condensation ;  thus 
opening  the  way  to  Thilorier  and  others 
for  advance  upon  that  field  of  inquiry. 
Some  gases,  as  chemists  are  well  aware, 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  condense  them 
— hydrogen  amongst  the  number.     Now 


the  curious  fact  is,  that  hydrogen — ^light 
and  invisible  though  it  be — has  many  of 
the  attributes  of  a  metal.  Faraday  told 
me  he  never  worked  so  hard  in  his  life 
as  when  endeavoring  to  condense  hy- 
drogen. If  once  brought  to  a  liquid  or  a 
solid  state,  then,  he  told  me,  he  should 
have  expected  to  find  hydrogen  manifest- 
ing some  of  the  recognized  qualities  of 
a  metal. 

About  the  year  1810  it  was  that  Pro- 
fesRor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  made  the 
brilliant  discovery  that  electricity  and 
magnetism  stood  in  such  mutual  relation 
that  they  might  be  henceforth  considered 
identical.  Faraday  took  up  the  itivesti- 
gation  with  ardor,  and  more  than  any 
man  helped  toward  the  development  of 
electro-magnetic  laws,  which  have  found 
such  manifold  application  to  telegraphic 
purposes.  For  many  years  before  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance 
Faraday  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  branch  of  chemistiy — the  commer- 
cial— which  of  all  others  is  most  lucra- 
tive. No  inducement  offered  could 
make  him  assume  the  position  of  chemi- 
cal advocate,  tendering  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law.  1  have  heard  him  much 
commended  for  this ;  but  it  admits  per- 
ha]>8  of  question  whether  so  complete 
a  reticence  be  desirable.  In  early  lifia 
he  imposed  no  such  restraint.  He  gave 
evidence  once  in  a  judicial  case,  when 
the  scientific  testimony,  starting  from 
given  premises,  was  so  diverse,  that  the 
presiding  judge  in  summing  up  launched 
something  like  a  reproach  at  the  scien- 
tific witnesses.  "  Science  has  not  shone 
this  day,"  was  his  lordship's  remark. 
From  that  time  forth  no  one  ever  saw 
Faraday  as  a  scientific  witness  before  a 
law  tribunal. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  note  how 
England  remunerated  this  good  and 
great  man.  Verily,  as  England  is  wont 
to  treat  such  persons— liberally.  After 
Faraday  had  ceased  to  be  assistant,  and 
had  acquired  the  Fullerian  Professorship 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
his  stipend  was  a  clear  801.  per  annum, 
with  apartments,  coals  and  candles  to 
boot.  This  was  all  he  received  from  his 
professorate  till  some  time  past  1860. 
In  1835  the  ministry  of  that  time  put 
him  down  for  300/.  per  annum  on  the 
civil  list,  and  more  lately  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  other  small  sums.     Did  Fara- 
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day  ever  receive  so  much  as  600/.  in  any 
one  year  ?  The  thing  admits  of  doubt. 
How  her  Majesty  gave  him,  when  some- 
what old,  apartments  in  Hampton  Court 
Ib  known.  There,  of  late,  he  settled 
down,  tranquil  and  dreamy.  Going  to 
that  unknown  bourne,  which  to  him  was 
a  development — no  more — he  at  last 
sank  into  second  childhood,  at  peace 
with  all.  From  his  pensive  introspec- 
tion few  things  would  rouse  him — a 
thunderstorm  one.  So  often  as  the  dread 
artillery  of  heaven  began  to  wake  the 
echoes  and  the  fire-tongucd  lightning  to 
flash,  then  would  the  old  genius  of  the 
elements  move  within  him  and  move  to 
life — then  would  the  stricken  philoso- 
pher fijaze  rapturously  ujfon  the  scene, 
meditatinc;  no  doubt  on  elemental  laws. 
When  the  commotion  quelled  an^  the 
big  clouds  parted,  rolling  away  from  the 
empyrean  they  had  mantled  in  their 
orloom — then  would  he  commit  himself 
to  dreams  again:  and  thus  he  died. 

J.  SCOFFERN,  M.6. 
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TBE  MILITARY  ARMAMENTS  OF  THE  FIVE 
GREAT  POWERS. 

TiiERE  was  no  more  striking  feature 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  this  year  than 
the  display  in  every  department  of  ma- 
terial of  war.  From  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  enceinte  to  the  very  inmost  circle, 
implements  of  destruction  were  to  be 
found.  Side  by  side  with  the  most  del- 
icate fabrics  of  the  loom,  or  the  machines 
that  belong  essentially  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  might  be  seen  the  grim  muzzle  of 
a  cannon,  or  the  little  less  deadly  breech- 
loading  rifle.  The  circle  of  the  "  useful 
arts  "  teemed  with  guns  and  projectiles ; 
portable  arms  were  classed  with  "  cloth- 
ing." The  greatest  steel  manufacturer 
in  Europe  showed,  as  his  chief  triumph, 
a  monster  piece  of  ordnance;  and  the 
iron  workers  of  every  country  seemed 
with  one  accord  to  have  converted  their 
ploughshares  into  swords.  To  those  who 
remember  the  first  Exhibition  in  1851, 
where  weapons  of  war  scarcely  held  a 
place,  the  contrast  was  almost  startling. 
And  if  we  look  deeper  than  the  mere 
Hurface,  and  consider  what  is  the  real 
fiignitioance  of  this  curious  outward 
change,  we  find  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  vying  with  each  other  in  the 


improvement  of  the  arts  of  destruction, 
and  their  rulers  striving  to  turn  whole 
generations  of  men  into  trained  soldiers. 
All  this  can  have  but  one  meaning ;  this, 
namely,  there  is  no  trust  between  state 
and  state,  and  in  an  age  of  so-called 
civilization,  might,  instead  of  right,  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  law 
of  international  society. 

In  this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs, 
the  study  of  the  armaments  of  foreign 
powers  becomes  of  vital  importsmce  to 
every  Government ;  and  accordingly  each 
has  done  its  best  to  ascertain  all  about 
its  neighbor's  military  arrangements, 
whUo  endeavoring,  more  or  less  care- 
fully, to  conceal  its  own.  In  this  coun- 
try we  made  a  few  feeble  attempts  to 
conceal  our  earlier  improvements,  and 
the  gun  factories  were  at  one  time  closed 
even  against  officers  of  artillery,  when 
the  Armstrong  guns  were  being  made. 
But  the  useless  effort  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  and  now  we  make  little  or  no 
secret  of  our  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture. Our  experiments  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public ;  foreign  officers  are  afforded 
every  facility  for  examining  our  arsenals 
and  workshops ;  and  a  healthy  criticism  of 
our  military  administration  is  constantly 
going  on  in  Parliament  and  the  press. 
France  keeps  a  tighter  hold  over  her 
journalists,  and  strives  to  conceal  all 
details  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious, 
keeping  even  the  officers  of  the  French 
army  in  many  respects  in  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance.  But  in  these  days  se- 
crecy can  hardly  exist.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  BVench  writers,  him- 
self a  soldier,  who  has  lately  criticized 
with  admirable  justice  the  proposed 
scheme  for  reorganization  of  the  French 
army ; — ^in  these  days,  when  nations  live, 
as  they  now  do,  in  the  midst  of  perpet- 
ual interchange  of  communication  and  of 
unlimited  public  information,  mystery 
in  regard  to  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments is  both  useless  and  impossible. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  age  that  we  either 
know  to-day,  or  shall  know  to-morrow ; 
and  those  armies  will  be  the  best  advised 
that,  in  a  perfectly  open  manner,  submit 
their  ways  and  means  to  the  freest  discus- 
sion, comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations,  which  it  is  their  bounden  duty 
to  study  with  the  utmost  care. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more  forcible 
example  of  the  two  systems — frankness 
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and  concealment — than  that  afforded  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  durin&c  the  late 
campaign  in  Germany.  While  eveiy 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Prussians  to 
the  foreign  officers  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  front  for  studying  not  only 
the  nature  of  their  armament,  organiza- 
tion, and  administration,  but  even  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  plans 
of  the  campaign,  the  Austrians  pursued 
the  "  ostrich  system,"  and  studiously 
withheld  every  particle  of  information. 
It  is  matter  now  almost  of  cj^rtainty  that 
the  Prussians  knew  better  than  any  offi- 
cers of  the  Austrian  army,  except  perhaps 
the  immediate  head-quarter  staff,  the 
strength,  condition,  and  position  of  the 
Austrian  troops.  When  the  dire  disaster 
of  Koenigratz  overtook  him,  Benedek 
withdrew  his  rigorous  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject of  secrecy ;  and  to  judge  by  what 
one  sees  at  Paris,  there  is  now  the  most 
remarkable  frankness  in  regard  to  the 
Austrian  military  armaments — a  frank- 
ness contrasting  with  the  reserve  of 
France.  The  Prussian  and  Russian 
Govornments  exhibit  little  or  no  material 
of  war ;  but  Krupp,  the  great  steel  manu- 
facturer of  Essen,  may  be  taken  as  the 
expositor  of  their  systems  of  artillery; 
and  ample  information  concerning  their 
armaments  has  been  at  one  time  or  other 
collected  from  different  sources.  We 
have  now  military  attaches  at  the  Courts 
of  the  great  Powers ;  but  they  seem,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  kept  a  good  deal  in  the 
dark,  being  looked  upon,  perhaps,  some- 
what in  the  light  of  professional  spies ; 
and  the  information  which  they  send 
home  is  always  kept  so  pnvate  by  the 
aathorities  as  not  to  be  publicly  available. 
Other  sources  of  information,  however, 
exist — such  as  the  published  accounts 
of  the  annual  tours  made  by  artillery 
officers  on  the  Continent.  This  year, 
France  has  been  their  field ;  last  year, 
Russia ;  and  the  preceding  year,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  From  one  or  another  of 
these  reports,  and  from  further  informa- 
tion which  it  is  not  necessary  to  partic- 
ularize, we  propose  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  slight  sketch  and  comparison 
of  the  armaments  of  the  five  great 
Powers. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  artillery,  the 
importance  of  which  as  a  principal  arm 
18  now  universally  acknowledged — ^the 
lead  in  the  introduction  of  rifled  field- 


guns  was  taken  by  France.  The  pres- 
ent Emperor  is  himself  an  artillerist  of 
no  mean  order.  He  has  written  the  best 
history  of  artillery  that  has  yet  seen  the 
light ;  but,  while  examining  the  past,  he 
looked  forward,  and  saw  that  changes 
were  needed.  First,  he  introduced  a 
powerful  smooth-bored  shell-gun,  known 
as  the  Napoleon  gun,  throwing  a  12- 
pound  projectile,  which  superseded  the 
mixed  batteries  of  guns  and  howitzers 
formerly  employed,  thus  simplifying  the 
equipments,  and  obtaining  uniformity  in 
every  gun  in  the  field.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  elongated  bul* 
lets  with  rifled  firearms  bad  not  become 
fully  apparent.  The  "  carabine  ^  tige," 
invented  by  Colonel  Thouvenin,  with 
the  elongated  ballet  of  M.  Delvigne, 
were  given  to  the  French  army,  in  Africa, 
as  early  as  1846 ;  but  there  were  so 
many  drawbacks  connected  with  this 
system,  such  as  the  liability  of  the  pillar 
to  breakage,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  sol- 
dier in  ramming  down,  that  lifled  arms 
did  not  seem  destined  to  play  any  great 
part  in  war.  But  when,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Miuie,  the  expansion  of  the 
bullet  into  the  grooves  oi  the  bore  had 
no  longer  to  be  affected  by  the  sheer 
muscular  force  of  the  soldier,  exeiled 
through  the  ramrod,  but  was  performed 
with  absolute  certainty  by  the  actiop  of 
the  gas  from  the  powder  on  the  cup  at  the 
base  of  the  bullet,  then  the  great  advan- 
tages of  accuracy  and  long  range  became 
evident.  At  first  the  rifle  was  restricted 
to  certain  special  regiments,  and  the  old 
smooth-bore  held  its  ground  in  the  bulk 
of  the  army ;  but  at  last  it  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  pro- 
vided with  long-range  arms  of  precision. 
Then  arose  an  outcry  that  the  days  of 
artillery  were  numbered.  It  was  asserted 
that  with  rifles  which  would  make  ac- 
curate practice  at  a  thousand  yards,  gun 
detachments  would  be  picked  off  man  by 
man  ;  for  the  fire  of  smooth-bored  field- 
artillery  was  not  effective  at  very  long 
ranges,  and  the  guns,  in  order  to  do  any 
execution,  must  come  within  reach  of 
the  long  range  arms  of  the  infantry.  But 
the  principle  which  had  gained  snoh 
great  things  for  the  foot  soldier  might 
also  surely  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the 
artilleryman,  and  guns,  like  muskets, 
might  be  rifled,  and  discharge  elongated 
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projectiles.  The  first  to  seize  this  idea 
and  utilize  it  was  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  With  little  delay  he  introduced 
rifled  field-pieces  into  his  army ;  and  the 
bronze  "canon  de  4  raye,"  introduced 
into  the  French  service  in  1858,  played 
its  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859, 
and  in  the  open  ground  overpowered  the 
Austrian  smooth-bored  artillery.  The 
French  batteries  engaged  in  this  war 
were  not  all  armed  with  these  guns ;  but 
those  that  were  gave  immense  advantage 
to  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Solferino. 
At  2,500  yards  they  played  with  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  villa&^e ;  at  an  almost 
e<|aally  long  range  they\topped  an  Aus- 
trian column  from  turnins:  the  Sardinian 
right.  At  one  point,  a  battery  of  Aus- 
trian horse  artillery  was  sent  with  some 
of  Mensdoi*fr8  cavalry  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  an  overmatched  Austrian  bat- 
tery. An  eye-witness  relates  that  they 
had  hardly  got  within  1,700  yards,  when 
of  six  guns,  five  were  dismounted.  An- 
other battery  was  sent  up;  in  one 
minute  from  starting,  three  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  a  great  number  of 
horses  killed.  The  effect  of  these  rifled 
batteries  would  probably  have  been  even 
greater,  had  not  the  fuses  of  the  shells 
frequently  failed,  owing  to  their  defective 
manufacture  in  the  great  hurry  and 
pressure  before  the  campaign. 

Rifled  artillery  was  now  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  the  armament  of  every 
European  power ;  but  all  set  to  work  in 
different  ways  to  obtain  it.  The  French 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  got,  and  they  wisely 
resolved  upon  retaining  the  guns  that 
had  served  them  so  well.  The  bronze 
muzzle-loading  "  canon  de  4  ray6,"  rifled 
on  the  "systeme  la  Hitte,"  with  six 
angular  grooves,  and  firing  projectiles 
with  zinc  buttons,  is  now,  as  it  was  in 
1859,  the  recognized  field-gun  of  the 
French  service.  For  guns  of  position 
and  siege  guns,  the  Napoleon  12-poimd- 
er  shell-gun  and  others  have  been  rifled ; 
and  though  they  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered first-class  guns,  being  rather  too 
lighV'ln  proportion  to  calibre,  and  thus 
recoiling  with  too  much  force,  they  are 
good  and  serviceable. 

Austria  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  her 
opponent.  While  the  war  was  going 
on,  she  had  striven  to  arm  her  gunners 
with  copies  of  the  very  gun  which  her 


adversaries  had  used  with  such  deadly 
effect  against  her.  But  tbe  campaign 
was  of  short  duration,  and  long  before 
any  number  of  these  guns  had  been 
completed,  the  peace  was  concluded 
which  cost  her  Lombardy.  And  now, 
by  dint  of  hard  study  and  careful  exper- 
iment in  the  laboratory,  an  Austrian 
officer  had,  as  it  seemed,  brought  to 
great  perfection  a  substance  that  was 
to  supersede  gunpowder,  and  give  new 
superiority  to  artillery.  Baron  von 
Lenk  had  long  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton, 
invented  some  years  before  by  Schon- 
bein  ;  and,  abandoning  the  French  sys- 
tem, the  Viennese  military  authorities 
commenced  to  arm  their  batteries  with 
guns  specially  designed  by  Lenk  for  this 
substance.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  were  terrible  drawbacks  to  this 
fair-seeming  innovation,  and  that  more 
study  and  more  experiment  would  be 
required  before  it  could  be  safely  sub- 
stituted for  the  long-tried  powder,  all 
too  hastily  discarded.  So  Austria  again 
changed  her  system,  and  introduced  the 
pattern  of  field-gun  now  employed  by 
her,  and  which  did  its  work  right  well 
in  the  war  of  last  summer.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  system  introduced  by 
Lenk  for  gun-cotton,  but  varies  in  form 
so  as  to  suit  the  altered  cartridge. 
Like  France,  Austria  uses  bronze  for  her 
field-guns  ;  but  they  are  rifled  on  a 
peculiar  method,  adopted  by  this  nation 
alone.  Circular  eccentric  grooves  are 
cut  in  the  bore,  and  the  projectiles, 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc, 
have  ribs  along  their  surface  correspond- 
ing in  form  to  the  grooves  cut  in  the 
gun.  Like  France,  too,  Austria  employs 
muzzle-loading  field-guna,  and  the  same 
piece  is  used  both  by  her  horse  artillery 
and  field  batteries,  but  drawn  by  a 
greater  number  of  horses  when  required 
to  move  at  the  rapid  pace  of  horse 
aitillery.  The  bore  of  her  field-gun  is 
very  little  smaller  than  that  of  the 
French  piece,  and  the  same  projectiles 
are  used :  shrapnel  shells,  designed  to 
burst  in  front  of  a  line  of  troops,  when 
the  shell  opening  gently,  the  bullets 
continue  their  onward  course — and 
common  shells,  intended  to  burst  explo- 
sively among  the  enemy,  and  deal 
destruction  by  their  splinters.  Case 
shot,  too,  are  carried  with  the  guns,  and 
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used  at  short  ranges,  issuing  as  a  show- 
er of  bullets  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon. 

While  the  French  and  Austrians  have 
thus  adhered  to  bronze  muzzle-loader*, 
the  Prussians,  Russians,  and  ourselves 
have  gone  on  quite  a  different  principle 
for  our  field-artillery.  We  all  had 
bronze  muzzle-loading  smooth  bores ; 
but,  instead  of  rifling  them,  we  all  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
bronze  was  too  soft  a  metal  to  be  really 
<>fficient  for  rifled  guns,  and  to  have 
sougtit  elsewhere  for  a  metal  suited  to 
our  requirements.  Theoretically  we 
were  right ;  practically  we  were  wrong. 
That  is  to  say,  bronze  will  not  last  so 
long  for  rifled  guns  as  iron  or  steel,  as  it 
will  wear  away  by  reason  of  its  softness ; 
but  it  will  answer  well  enough  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  ;  and  had  we, 
for  instance,  in  this  country  been  content 
at  starting  with  rifling  our  old  guns,  we 
might  have  sought  at  our  leisure  to  find 
the  very  best  among  the  systems  which 
time,  and  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be 
competed  for,  would  have  been  certain 
to  produce.  What  we  did  in  England 
was  this : — penetrated  by  the  idea  that 
a  breech-loading  system  was  hetter  than 
any  known  muzzle-loading  plan,  seeing 
on  the  horizon  the  signs  of  a  storm 
brewing  on  the  Continent,  knowing  the 
necessity  of  having  lifled  guns,  and  that 
at  once,  we  accepted  in  its  entirety  the 
only  complete  system  of  artillery  offered : 
breech-loading  guns  built  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  extreme  strength, 
projectiles  possessing  immense  superior- 
ity over  any  others  at  that  time  known, 
at  all  events  in  this  country,  and  fuses 
suited  to  this  peculiar  system  of  breech- 
loading  rifled  .gun,  in  which  the  old 
fuses  were  no  longer  available,  for  the 
flame  that  used  to  ignite  could  no  longer 
reach  them.  The  very  complication  of 
the  breech-loading  system  of  the  guns 
and  of  the  shell,  and  the  mechanism  oi 
the  fuse,  approaching  to  the  delicacy  oi 
an  astronomical  instrument,  had  a  charm 
that  beguiled,  for  it  was  considered  that 
war  was  no  longer  to  be  rough  and 
ready  work,  but  guided  and  aided  in 
every  step  by  the  lamp  of  physical 
science.  And  so,  when  Mr.  ArniHtrong 
brought  forward  his  beautiful  complete 
system  of  artillery — for  beautiful  it  is, 
it  too  complicated  in  its  details — he  was 


received  with  open  arms.  The  old 
establishments  in  the  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich for  casting  guns  were  broken  up, 
and  new  buildings  sprung  up  on  all 
sides  for  the  construction  of  the  Arm- 
strong built-up  guns,  with  their  coiled 
tubes  of  bar  iron,  and  forged  breech- 
pieces  made  from  solid  slabs.  That 
system  we  still  retain,  almost  exactly  as 
we  first  accepted  it.  The  guns  have  had 
little  or  no  alteration  ;  steel  has  taken 
the  place  of  coiled  iron  for  the  inner 
tube ;  wrought  iron  has  taken  the  place  of 
steel  for  the  vent-piece.  The  projectile, 
the  wonderftiUy  ingenious  segment  shell, 
by  many  considered  the  best  projectile 
existing  for  field  service,  still  holds  its 
own.  Available  as  solid  shot,  if  need 
be,  as  common  shell,  or,  in  some  measure, 
as  shrapnel  shell  and  case,  it  has  peculiar 
merits  of  its  own.  But  like  every  other 
Jack-of-all-trades,  it  is  master  of  none.  It 
is  not  as  eflicient  as  any  one  of  the  projec- 
tiles named ;  so  case  shot  have  been  intro- 
duced, invented  by  Lieutenant  Reeves, 
and  Colonel  Boxer's  shrapnel  is  trying 
hard  to  push  the  segment  shell  altogeth- 
er out  of  the  limber-box.  It  has 
not  yet  succeeded,  and  meanwhile 
Armstrong's  original  ftises,  modified 
repeatedly  by  other  inventors,  still 
afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  projec- 
tile that  is  needed  to  produce  its  deadly 
effect. 

This  Armstrong  gun  of  ours  was  tried 
in  March,  1865,  in  comparison  with  the 
French  field-gun,  and  it  was  found  that 
our  12-pounder,  the  weapon  of  our  field- 
batteries,  exceeded  considerably,  while 
our  9-pounder,  the  weapon  of  the  horse 
artillery,  equalled  the  French  gun  both 
in  range  and  in  accuracy.  As  the  French 
gun  makes  good  practice  at  3,000  metres, 
we  need  not  complain  of  the  gun  which 
we  have  got.  It  is  true  that  a  committee 
of  superior  artillery  officers  which  lately 
assembled  pronounced  an  opinion  ia 
favor  of  muzzle-loaders  over  breech- 
loaders, on  the  ground  of  their  greater 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  freedom 
from  liability  to  derangement ;  and  we 
should  probably  be  better  oflT  if  vf^  had 
a  first-rate  muzzle-loader,  such  as  we  now 
understand  how  to  produce;  but  the 
gun  as  it  stands  did  good  service  in  very 
rough  work  in  China  and  New  Zealand, 
and  stood  well  enough,  while  m  range 
and  accuracy  it  is  all  that  can  be  desircKl. 
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It  was  wise,  then,  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge  to  express  his  opinion,  as  he  has 
done,  that  the  trifling  advantage  that 
would  occur  on  a  change  would  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  enormous  expense 
to  be  incurred  by  a  sudden  transforma- 
tion, or  the  complication  of  stores  and 
drill  that  would  arise  from  a  gradual  re- 
placing of  the  guns.  And  so  we  shall 
for  the  present,  at  all  events,  stick  to 
what  we  have  got.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  gave  another  reason  for  deprecat- 
ing a  change,  namely,  that  other  great 
Powers  were  armed  and  arming  with 
breech-loaders. 

This  is  the  case  with  both  Prussia  and 
Russia.  Both  have  adopted  breech- 
loading  field-guns,  with  projectiles  coated 
with  lead,  as  we  have  ;  but  whereas  our 
guns  are  built  up  of  wrought  iron,  or  of 
steel  cased  in  wrought  iron,  they  have 
both  trusted  entirely  to  steel  alone. 
Russia  seems  to  have  followed  the  lead 
of  her  western  neigiibor ;  and  Prussia's 
decision  to  pin  her  faith  to  steel  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
at  Essen,  in  her  Rhenish  provinces,  the 
greatest  steel  works  in  the  world,  those 
of  Herr  Krupp.  This  establishment, 
which  has  existed  for  forty  years,  has. 
gradually  been  developed  and  increased, 
so  that  each  year  from  its  origin  has  seen 
it  extended  by  an  addition  of  a  sixth  to 
a  third  of  its  former  size.  The  works 
now  cover  some  450  English  acres,  of 
which  200  are  under  roof.  Eight  thou- 
sand men  are  employed  at  the  works, 
and  2,000  more  at  Ilerr  Krupp's  coal 
mines  near  Essen,  his  furnaces  on  the 
Rhine,  or  his  iron  pits  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Nassau.  The  value  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  the  works  is  upward  of  a 
million  and  a  half  English  pounds  ster- 
ling. Herr  Krupp's  reputation  for  the 
management  of  cast  steel  is  unrivalled ; 
and  he  has  overcome,  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  manufacture  of  very  large  ingots 
of  steel.  To  him  the  Prussians  have  gone 
for  the  material  of  all  the  iield-guns  in 
their  service ;  to  him  Russia  has  had  re- 
course. Both  nations  employ  the  same 
field-gun,  that  known  as  the  4-pounder, 
because  the  weight  of  its  spherical  shot 
would  be  4  pounds ;  the  actual  weight 
of  its  shell  is  about  9  pounds,  the  same 
as  that  of  our  horse-artillery  gun.  The 
Prussians  have  a  steel  6-poundcr,  throw- 


ing a  shot  of  about  14  pounds  weight, 
for  their  gun  of  position,  and  both  they 
and  the  Russians  have  i-iiled  their  bronze 
12-poundors  for  the  s:mie  purpose,  which, 
like  the  French  gun,  would  throw  25- 
pound  projectiles.  We,  in  England,  have 
20-pounder  batteries  of  position,  and  we 
should  employ  40-pounders  wherever  the 
country  would  permit  of  their  movement. 

Each  of  these  field-guns  of  Krupp's 
is  made  from  one  solid  ingot  of  cast  steel, 
drawn  out  and  forged  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  then  bored,  turned,  and  lifled 
by  the  Prussian  Government  at  the  gun- 
factories  at  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  or  by 
the  Russians  at  the  arsenal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  regards  the  method  of  closing 
the  breech,  the  Prussians  have  a  thou- 
sand guns  on  the  well-known  Wahren- 
dorff  system ;  but  that  which  has  been 
their  service  construction,  and  which 
was  employed  in  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign, is  known  as  Krainer's  double- 
wedge  system.  It  has  not  been  found 
thoroughly  satisflictory,  and  is  now  about 
to  give  place  to  a  patent  system  of 
Krupp's,  exhibited  in  a  4-pounder  gun 
at  Paris  this  year,  and  combining  sim- 
plicity and  strength.  The  Russians  have 
adopted  this  system  definitively,  pre- 
venting all  escape  of  gas  by  the  use  of 
the  Broadwell  rmg,  which  acts  like  the 
Bramah  ring  in  a  hydrostatic  press. 
They  have  also  wisely  resolved  no  longer 
to  put  their  trust  in  a  foreign  manufao- 
tory  alone  for  material  for  ordnance,  and 
have  started  steel  works  about  four 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  known  as  the 
Aboukhoff  works.  It  will  go  hard  with 
them,  however,  to  equal  Krupp's  skill  in 
the  management  of  this  metal. 

Our  guns  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
actually  tried  in  competitjion  with  the 
Prussian  steel  gun.  As  regards  range 
and  accuracy,  there  would  probably  be 
little  to  choose.  We  should  probably 
have  the  best  of  it,  but  then  our  guns 
are  heavier,  which  is  a  decided  drawback. 
As  for  material,  steel  is  uncertain ;  some 
of  Krupp's  small  guns,  even,  have  busrt ; 
and  when  steel  does  burst  it  flies  inte 
destructive  pieces;  whereas  our  wrought 
iron  will  rend,  but  not  fly.  Shrapnel, 
shell,  and  case  are  the  projectiles  of  both 
Prussian  and  Russian  held-artillery  ;  but 
the  Prussians  spoilt  the  effect  of  their 
shrapnel  in  the  late  war  by  using  them 
with  percussion  instead  of  time  fuses. 
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The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  very  little  choice  between  the  field- 
artillery  of  the  five  Powers.  Their  ad- 
vantages and  their  drawbacks  balance 
each  other,  and  it  will  be  a  question  of 
officers  and  men,  more  than  of  guns. 

While  France,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  rifled  field- 
guns,  Prussia  was  the  first  to  recognize 
3ie  value  of  breech-loading  small-arms 
fbr  infantry.  There  is  no  more  strange 
chapter  in  the  history  of  military  arma- 
ments than  that  which  relates  the  extra- 
ordinary apathy  about,  nay  more,  the 
aversion  to  the  system  of  breech-loading 
arms  for  infantry  that  for  long  pervaded 
the  councils  of  all  the  other  European 
Powers.  Prussia  was  looked  upon  as  a 
monomaniac  when  she  supplanted  all  her 
old  muzzle-loading  arms  by  the  breech- 
loading  lifie  designed  for  cartridges 
carrying  their  own  ignition,  the  fa- 
mous Zund-nadel-gcwehr,  the  needle- 
gun,  which  has  now  been  as  much  over- 
praised as  formerly  it  was  decried. 
Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  Prussia  was 
then  considered  so  little  likely  to  be  a 
troublesome  neighbor,  and  her  power 
was  so  much  underrated,  that  it  was 
considered  little  matter  how  she  was 
armed,  so  long  as  there  was  no  great 
picOniinence  shown  by  any  one  of  the 
other  Powers.  But  the  needle-gun  was 
actually  tried  and  condemned,  at  all 
events  by  France  and  England.  The  ar- 
guments which  carried  the  day  in  our 
own  country  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fair  8}>ecimen  of  those  that  prevailed 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  our  author- 
ities were  fully  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  employ 
cartridges  containing  their  own  prin- 
ciple of  igniuon,  and  in  which  conse- 
-<|aently  detonating  composition  must  be 
contained  together  with  gunpowder. 
In  the  next  place  rapidity  of  fire,  the 
chief  point  of  superiority  of  a  breech- 
loader, was  not  only  not  recognized  as 
an  advantage,  but  was  positively  set 
down  against  breech-loaders  as  one  of 
their  disadvantages.  It  was  argued  that 
it  is,  even  with  muzzle-loading  arms,  a 
difficulty  to  make  a  soldier  reserve  his 
fire,  and  that  if  a  weapon  were  put  into 
his  hands  which  he  could  fire  with  great 
rapidity,  he  would  expend  all  his  ammu- 
nition before  the  crisis  of  the  action  ar- 
rived.   Then  the  needle-gun  was  exam- 


ined through  the  false  medium  of  these 
notions.  It  was  pronounced  nnsati^- 
factory,  not  on  the  grounds  on  which  we 
now  pass  it  over,  as  being  too  slow  and 
clumsy,  but  as  being  too  rapid  an  arm  to 
trust  in  the  hands  of  any  but  veteran 
soldiers,  and  sa  involving  great  danger 
in  the  storage  and  transport  of  its  car- 
tridges. But  Prussia  in  this,  as  in  many 
another  point  of  her  military  system, 
was,  unlike  her  neighbor,  wise  before 
the  event.  She  trusted  to  the  confidence 
that  would  be  given  to  her  troops  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  fire  three  or 
four  times  to  the  one  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  this  would  induce  them  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  the  range  was  such 
that  the  superior  rapidity  could  tell  with 
certainty ;  and  she  knew  by  experiment 
what  we  contented  ourselves  with  con- 
tradicting without  a  trial,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  danger  in  the  employment  of 
self-igniting  cartridges.  And  so,  while 
we  held  to  our  muzzle-loaders,  as  did 
the  French  and  the  other  great  Powers, 
she  adopted  for  her  troops  of  all  arms 
the  needle-gun  which  Herr  Dreyfus  had 
invented. 

It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  true  to 
say  that  we  had  not  introduced  breech- 
loaders until  quite  recently.  Their  su* 
pciiqrity  as  an  arm  for  cavalry  had  been 
recognized,  even  in  this  country,  for 
many  years  ;  and  in  order  to  abolish 
the  difficulties  attending  the  loading  a 
muzzle-loading  arm  on  horseback,  we 
armed  our  cavaby  with  breech-loading 
carbines  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
carbines  known  as  Sharp^s,  Green's,  Ter- 
ry's, and  Westley  Richards'  were  ex- 
perimentally issued,  the  last  being  a 
thoroughly  good  specimen  of  the  cap- 
ping breech-loader.  But  with  a  capping 
arm  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  breech- 
loader are  lost.  With  a  rifle  where  the 
cartridge  carries  its  own  ignition  less 
time  is  occupied ;  there  is  no  fumbling 
for  the  cap  with  cold  or  wet  fingers,  the 
piece  can  be  loaded  with  the  legist  pos- 
sible exposure  of  the  body,  and  there 
never  is  a  "  miss  fire  "  from  the  powder 
getting  wet,  or  the  nipple  being  choked. 
Still,  as  we  have  shown,  these  advantages 
were  supposed  to  be  over-balanced  by 
the  imaginary  faults  we  have  named; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  was  actually  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting,  in  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  that 
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we  woke  up  to  the  belief  that  the  other 
»de  of  the  question  might,  afler  all, 
possibly  be  the  right  one. 

Then  a  committee  was  appointed, 
which  recommended  the  arming  of  all 
our  troops  with  breech-loaders,  signing 
its  report  to  this  effect  on  the  Ilth  July, 
1864.  A  single  instance  of  what  the 
necdie-gun  effected  in  the  Danish  war 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  grounds 
we  had  for  thb  decision.  We  extract 
this  from  the  report  of  the  professional 
toar  of  artillery  officers  m  18G5.  At 
Landby,  in  Jutland,  a  detachment  of  100 
Prussian  infantry,  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Schlottcrbach,  was  attacked  by 
two  c-ompanies  of  Danish  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  half  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 
The  Prussian  commander  reserved  his 
fire  until  his  enemy  was  about  250  paces 
distant,  when  he  commenced  '^  quick 
firing,"  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Danes  of  two 
officers  and  ninety-five  men  killed  and 
wounded,  the  casualties  among  his  own 
pnrty  being  only  two  wounded  men  1 
The  attack  was,  of  course,  repulsed. 

To  the  credit  of  Eiigland,  it  may  be 
said  that  she  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
at  its  true  value  the  lesson  of  the  Danish 
war.  The  needle-gun,  though  as  a 
breech-loader  with  self-ignition  cartridg- 
es £ir  superior  to  any  muzzle-loading 
small-aim,  was  wisely  set  aside  as  too 
complicated  and  unwieldy  to  be  adopted 
by  us;  and,  very  sensibly,  it  was  re- 
solved to  try  whether  our  immense  and 
costly  store  of  Enfield  rifles  could  not 
be  converted  into  breech-loaders  on  some 
better  system.  Out  of  the  competition 
which  was  invited  by  the  Government 
grew  the  **  Snider  converted  Enfield," 
which  is,  for  the  present,  the  arm  of  the 
Biitlsh  infantry.  Experiments  made  at 
home  had  demonstrated,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  cartridges 
carrying  their  own  ignition  could  be 
made  not  only  as  safe,  but  infinitely 
safer,  than  the  old  pattern  for  muzzle- 
loading  arms.  In  mercy  to  our  readers, 
we  will  spare  them  the  tedious  details 
of  the  squabbles  over  the  rifle  itself, 
and  the  noxer  cartridge,  and  only  re- 
mind them,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  that 
while  a  paper  war  was  being  carried  on, 
the  inventor  himself,  Mr.  Snider,  died  in 
the  grip  of  poverty  and  debt — a  lasting 
disgrace  to  our  country,  let  what  special 


pleading  there  may  be  used  to  excuse  the 
fact.  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  all 
our  troops  at  home  and  in  America  are 
armed,  and  with  which  all  the  rest  will 
soon  be  supplied.  Let  us  compare  it 
briefly  with  the  Prussian  needle-gun.  It 
has  a  cartridge  impervious  to  wet  and 
fire-proof,  while  no  amount  of  rough 
usage  is  likely  to  iniure  it  so  as  to  render 
it  useless.  The  action  of  the  arm  is  very 
simple ;  there  is  a  complete  freedom  from 
complication  of  mechanism,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  very  rapid.  Eighteen  shots 
and  more  have  been  fired  in  a  minute. 
The  needle-gun  has  a  paper  cartridge, 
not  so  strong  or  water-proof.  It  is  heavy, 
complicated  in  its  mechanism,  and  liable 
to  injury  by  the  breaking  of  the  needle 
which  pierces  the  cartridge  to  ignite  the 
fulminate.  And  its  rate  of  fire  is  hal^ 
or  less  than  half,  that  of  the  Snider  rifle. 
But,  wisely,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  arm,  if  a  better  can  be  obtained ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  competition  is  now 
going  on  for  the  future  arm  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry.  Out  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred rifles  sent  in  to  compete,  nine  have 
been  selected,  and  in  this  month  of  No- 
vember they  will  be  subjected  to  further 
trial  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  which  of  these  will  be  chosen, 
but,  whichever  it  be,  it  will  be  even 
better  than  what  we  have  now  got. 

The  converaion  of  the  Enfield  rifle 
upon  the  Snider  system  had  been  actual- 
ly decided  upon  in  England  one  month 
before  the  battle  of  Koenigratz.  It  was 
not  till  afler  the  Bohemian  war  that  the 
other  Powers  became  convinced  of  the 
immediate  necessity  for  a  change  in  their 
armament.  The  Danish  war  had  taught 
Austria  no  such  lesson  as  it  had  taught 
us ;  or,  if  she  had  seen  the  value  of  the 
new  weapon,  she  shrank,  in  the  bank- 
rupt state  of  her  exchequer,  from  the 
expense  attending  so  great  a  change. 
And  so  she  still  was  halting  between 
two  opinions,  and,  to  use  the  favorite 
phrase  of  our  own  War  Department, 
*'  making  further  experiments,"  when 
the  wily  Prussian  Mmister  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  she  was  dragged  into 
war  with  a  disadvantage  in  her  infantry 
armament  of  at  least  three  to  one. 
Then  it  was  that  Benedek  tried  to  give 
the  confidence  to  his  troops  that  they 
should  have  had  by  this  time  from  an- 
other source,  had  the  lesson  of  the  Dan* 
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ish  war  only  been  properly  accepted. 
**  The  enemy,"  he  said,  ''  have  for  Rome 
time  vaunted  the  excellence  of  their  fire- 
arms, but,  soldiers,  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  of  much  avail  to. them.  We 
will  give  them  no  time,  but  will  attack 
them  with  the  bayonet  and  with  crossed 
muskets."  Alas,  poor  Anstna !  why  had 
she  not  been  wise  in  time  ?  Now  her 
arsenals  are  alive.  The  muzzle-loading 
arms  are  being  converted  on  the  Wanzl 
system,  exhibited  by  Wiirzer  in  the 
f^aris  Exhibition.  The  chamber  is  closed 
by  a  solid  block,  which  hinges  in  front 
and  throws  over  along  the  barrel,  like  the 
well-known  Mont  Storm  system;  but  the 
arrangement  is  clumsy,  and  unnecessari- 
ly complicated  with  springs,  always  an 
element  of  weakness.  The  arm  which 
she  has  chosen  for  the  future  is  on 
Worndl's  system,  a  simple  and  quick 
small  bore.  But  it  will  be  long  before 
she  will  have  her  troops  all  armed,  for 
she  dallied  too  long  with  other  systems, 
trying,  amongst  others,  two  thousand 
of  Remington's  arms. 

Neither  the  Austrian  conversion  nor 
the  new  arm  have  anything  in  common 
with  the  needle-gun  as  far  as  the  mechan- 
ism is  concerned,  though  the  new  aim 
is,  like  the  iieedle-gnn,  a  small  bore. 
But  France  has  unwisely  allowed  herself 
to  be  bitten  with  the  needle  system,  and 
the  Chassepot  rifle,  the  new  arm  chosen 
for  her  troops,  is  but  a  modified  and 
improved  Prussian  needle-gun.  It  is 
rather  simpler  than  its  parent,  but  has 
many  faults.  It  has  far  too  many  springs, 
and,  like  the  needle-gun,  requires  a  paper 
cartridge  not  water-proof.  Moreover  the 
escape  of  gas  is  checked  by  the  close  fit- 
ting of  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  this 
must  wear  out  of  form  far  sooner  than 
metal.  Nor  is  the  shooting  of  th^  Chasse- 
pot to  be  compared  with  our  Snider  con- 
verted Enfield.  The  French  troops 
themselves  are  dissatisfied  with  the  arm, 
and  many  prefer  the  old  arm,  which, 
like  our  own,  is  being  converted  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  on  the  Snider  system,  to 
be  used  with  Boxer's  cartridge.  All  the 
experiments  instituted  in  this  country 
pomt  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  the 
needle  system  cannot  be  considered 
desirable  for  military  purposes.  Com- 
paring, then,  the  French  arms  with 
others,  their  conversion  is  the  same  as 
ours,  and  rather  supenor  to  Austria's; 


while  their  new  arm  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Austrian  Worndl  gun,  and  is  sure 
to  be  left  behind  by  any  of  the  systems 
which  we  elect  for  our  new  weapon; 
but  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prus- 
sian needle-gun,  which  there  seems  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  abandon.  Without  doubt  the 
confidence  which  the  Prussian  army  has 
gained  in  this  weapon  in  the  war  of  last 
year  is  worth  much  ;  and  it  is  probably 
with  a  view  to  frightening  his  future  an- 
tagonists, and  giving  confidence  to  his 
own  troops,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  constructing  these  mysterious 
pieces,  to  be  worked  by  turning  a 
handle,  which  it  is  said  can  keep  up  a 
continuous  shower  of  rifle  bullets,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  a  minute,  and  which,  if 
rumor  speaks  truly,  are  to  be  supplied 
to  the  infantry,  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
battalion.  These  are  probably  construct- 
ed somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gatling  gun ;  for  of  course  the  story 
about  the  projectiles  being  thrown  by 
centrifugal  force  is  untrue.  The  secret 
has  as  yet  been  very  well  kept.  It  is 
said  at  Paris  that  the  different  parts  are 
made  at  different  factories;  and  that 
only  a  select  few  know  their  mutual 
application.  Stories  are  afloat  of  Prus- 
sian ofilcers  disguised  as  workmen  hov- 
ering about  the  practice  ground  at  day- 
break, when  the  experiments  are  carried 
on.  To  our  mind  such  studious  conceal- 
ment argues  imperfection  rather  than 
success,  and  these  wonderfully  mysteri- 
ous weapons  of  which  the  world  has  so 
often  heard  seldom  come  to  much  in 
the  end. 

Russia  is  behindhand  in  the  race  for 
breech-loading  small-arms.  She  is  about 
to  convert  her  muzzle-loaders  on  the 
Terry  system,  a  capping  arm,  long  since 
tried  for  cavalry  carbines,  and  discarded, 
in  our  service ;  but  she  delays  even  over 
this.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  she 
intends  to  adopt  a  magazine  nflc,  prob- 
ably Laidley's,  as  her  new  weapon.  If 
so,  she  will,  in  our  opinion,  take  a  step 
to  which  sooner  or  later  we  shall  all  have 
to  come.  When  once  the  principle  is 
thoroughly  and  universally  recognized 
that  the  soldier  is  to  be  educated  and 
trained  up  to  the  character  of  his  weapon, 
and  not  tnat  the  weapon  is  to  be  kept 
down  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the 
dullest  and  moat  ignorant  soldier  in  the 
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ranks,  then  the  magazine  rifle  muRt  come 
into  univei-sal  use.  These  rifles,  of  which 
Spencer^s  is  the  hest  known,  having  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
American  war,  contain  a  reservoir  of 
cartridges  in  the  stock,  from  whence, 
by  the  action  of  a  handle,  six  or  seven, 
or  whatever  number  the  reservoir  will 
hold,  can  be  pumped  up  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  discharged  in  succession 
almost  instantaneously.  For  the  critical 
moment,  to  meet  a  charge  of  cavaliy,  or 
in  advancing  against  the  enemy's  line  at 
close  quarters,  such  a  fire  will  be  deadly 
in  its  eflect ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
temptation  to  the  soldier  to  hre  away  his 
ammunition  too  rapidly  will  be  too  great, 
we  I'eply  that  he  must  be  trained  to  be 
cool,  as  the  Prussian  soldiers  ^are,  and 
not  to  fire  till  he  is  bid  so  to  do.  The 
magazine  need  not  be  called  upon ;  the 
arm  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  breech- 
loader for  all  ordinaiy  purposes ;  and  the 
soldier  must  be  trained  so  to  use  it.  He 
must  learn  to  withhold  the  contents  of 
his  magazine  till  the  moment  when  all 
depends  on  the  fire  that  can  be  given  in 
a  few  seconds. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  sketch  of  the  field 
armaments  of  the  five  Powers.  To  enter 
on  the  question  of  heavy  guns  and  for- 
tresses would  take  more  space  than  can 
be  here  aflforded,  and  moreover    is  a 

Suestion  of  far  less  moment.  It  is  in  the 
eld  that  armies  will  now  settle  the  differ- 
ences of  nations,  and  not  behind  stone 
or  iron  walls.  Fortresses  will  still  have 
their  uses,  but  the  Bohemian  campaign 
has  shown  how  the  policy  commenced 
by  Napoleon  of  masking  and  leaving 
them  behind  is  that  most  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  warfare.  Na- 
val armaments  form,  of  course,  an  en- 
tirely separate  question.  The  sketch 
which  we  have  given  will  enable  a  fair 
comparison  to  be  made  of  the  weapons 
that  will  be  used  in  the  event  of  any 
European  war  taking  place  before  long. 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  main  issue  of  bat- 
tles will  in  future,  as  hitheito,  be  decided 
by  infantry,  then  we  predict  that  the 
nation  which  shall  first  perfect  and  utilize 
the  idea  of  the  magazine  rifle  will  reap 
the  same  advantage  in  that  conflict  that 
the  Prossians  gained  last  year  by  their 
needle-gun.  But  it  is  not  by  the  rifle  alone 
that  Bucoess  can  be  attained.  Numbers 
bemg  equal — and  it  is  probable  that  the 


four  ^eat  continental  Powers  could  each 
put  mto  the  field  armies  practically 
equal,  for  all  would  be  as  large  as  could 
be  handled  or  moved  to  advantage — 
numbers  being  equal,  the  tactics  best 
adapted  to  the  improvements  in  arms 
will  win  the  day,  and  the  great  aim  of 
tactics  must  now  be  rapidity  of  move- 
ment. To  this  end  the  old  idea  which 
converted  the  soldier  into  a  mei^e  ma- 
chine must  be  abandoned.  Instead  of 
being  taught  that  he  is  not  to  think  but 
only  to  obey,  he  must  learn  to  think, 
that  the  shortest  way  may  always  be 
followed.  Instead  of  roundabout  ma- 
nceuvres,  invented  that  every  man  may 
always  hold  the  same  place  in  the  ranks, 
simpler  movements  must  be  adopted. 
Changes  of  front  and  flank  or  rear  move- 
ments must  be  performed  by  the  very 
methods  which  are  now  considered  dis- 
graceful as  "  clubbing  "  the  troops,  but 
the  men  must  be  taught  not  to  lose  their 
heads  when  they  are  clubbed.  Prussia 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  this,  as  she 
did  in  the  present  system  in  the  days  of 
Frederick.  France  is  following  in  her 
footsteps.  The  others  must  follow  sooner 
or  later.  Let  us  be  wise  and  learn  the. 
lesson  at  once.  Small  as  the  contingent 
is  which  we  can  ever  throw  to  either 
side,  bearing  only  such  a  proportion  to 
any  other  great  Power's  army  as  did  the 
Saxon  army  to  the  Austrian  or  Prussian 
in  Bohemia,  it  should  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  we  labor  under  fearful 
disadvantages.  Other  nations  take  the 
flower  of  the  manhood  of  the  country 
for  their  armies,  and  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  of  their  sons  fight  side  by  side  in 
the  ranks.  Too  independent  to  accept 
compulsory  personal  service  even  for  our 
country,  we  yet  are  unwilhng  to  pay  the 
cost  of  our  exemption,  and  instead  of 
making  the  array  the  best  of  all  profes- 
sions, so  as  to  attract  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability  into  its  ranks,  we  seek 
only  for  how  small  a  sum  it  is  possible  to 
get  men  of  any  stamp,  and  we  lower  our 
bidding  till  we  can  just  fill  our  army  with 
the  dregs  of  our  cities,  and  only  raise 
the  offer  when  even  they  cannot  be 
drawn,  even  by  the  lies  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  into  the  ranks.  While  this 
continues,  it  is  well  for  England  that 
she  is  girt  with  the  sea,  and  it  is  by  her 
naval  armaments  that  she  must  seek  to 
keep  up  her  reputation. 
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The  Saturday  Bevlew. 

THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION  AND  GREEK 
NATIONAUTY. 

Thb  Cretan  insarrection  was  guppoited 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  expectation  of 
compelling  the  three  protecting  Powers 
to  reconsider  the  position  of  the  Greek 
Kingdom;  but  the  enterprise  proved 
too  great  for  the  ability  of  the  men  who 
engaged  in  this  attempt  to  open  the 
Eastern  question.  The  struggle,  after 
being  maintained  with  energy  for  a 
year,  has  ended  in  lassitude.  The 
auxiliaiy  insurrections  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  turned  out  to  be  only  incursions 
or  brigands.  Among  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  in  European  Turkey, 
there  was  a  complete  collapse  of  patriot- 
ism, and  in  Crete  the  flame  of  the  insur- 
rection flickered  as  soon  as  volunteers, 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions ceased  to  be  poured  into  the  island 
from  the  Greek  Kingdom.  The  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  Omar  Pasha  over- 
powered the  enthusiasm  of  Greek  nation- 
ality, and  refuted  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Hellenic  press,  by  dividing  Crete 
into  three  sections.  From  the  fortresses 
of  Canea  and  Candia  he  formed  lines  of 
military  posts  across  the  island  to  the 
southern  sea,  where  his  fleet  foi-med  a 
second  base.  He  then  drove  the  insur- 
gents and  volunteers  first  from  the  east- 
tern  part  of  the  island,  then  from  the 
central,  and  he  has  since  shut  up  the  in- 
surrection in  the  rugged  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Sphakia. 

In  examining  the  history  of  this  revolt, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  chronic 
evils  of  the  Ottoman  domination  from 
the  schemes  which  converted  the  de- 
mands of  the  discontented '  Christians 
for  redress  into  a  rebellion  for  union 
with  Greece.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is 
always  impelling  the  Orthodox  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  to  revolt,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  subjects  of  King  George  keeps 
them  always  ready  to  profit  by  any  op- 
portunity to  attack  Turkey.  For  the 
present,  the  success  of  the  Ottoman 
arms  and  the  concessions  of  the  Sultan 
have  damped  the  courage  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  Russian  diplomacy  appears  to  have 
abandoned  the  expectation  of  using 
the  Cretan  insurrection  as  a  key  ibr 
opening  the  Eastern  question.  But  the 
mountain  districts  will  be  able  to  shelter 
small  bands  of  armed  men,  and  the  raids 


of  these  mountaineers  into  the  plains 
will  be  represented  by  the  press  of 
Athens,  and  perhaps  of  Moscow,  as  a 
guerilla  warfare  carried  on  by  suffering 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  civilization, 
nationality,  and  orthodoxy. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  ren- 
der the  insurrection  unsuccessful.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  it  was  carried  on 
under  false  colors.  The  earliest  protest 
of  the  Cretan  Assembly  was  marked  by 
obvious  insincerity,  and  indicated  a  res- 
ervation of  pretensions  which  created 
distrust  in  many  friends  of  liherty  who 
were  disposed  to  support  a  demand  for 
local  institutions.  Tne  political  grounds 
of  the  insurrection  were  boldly  stated  in 
a  petition  to  the  Sultan,  from  a  number 
of  Christians,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1866, 
who  constituted  themselves  into  a  rep- 
resentative assembly.  This  petition  de- 
clared that  the  taxation  in  Crete  was 
intolerable ;  that  the  system  of  farming 
the  land-tax  was  vexatious;  that  the 
Sultanas  Government  neglected  to  make 
roads  and  build  bridges  and  school- 
houses  ;  that  the  manner  of  electing  the 
local  magistrates  was  defective ;  that  oil- 
merchants  drove  hard  bargains  with  the 
proprietors  of  olive-trees ;  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  required  reform ; 
and  that  the  Sultan's  Government  pat- 
ronized religious  intolerance.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  was  great  truth  in 
all  these  allegations.  But  the  Chiistians 
who  paid  more  taxes  than  the  Mussul- 
mans escaped  the  conscription,  which 
might  have  sent  them  to  pei*form  mili- 
tary service  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
or  the  Euphrates.  The  farmers  of  the 
land-tax  in  the  Ciiristian  districts  were 
usually  Orthodox  Christians.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Sultan  has  done  more  for 
railroads,  roads,  and  bridges  than  the 
Government  of  Greece,  and  not  less  for 
school-houses.  The  trade  of  the  oil- 
merchants,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  both  by  Turkish  Cadis  and 
Greek  Bishops,  were  very  likely  great 
grievances,  though  the  Sultan  could 
probably  do  very  Uttle  to  remove  them. 
And  to  complain  of  the  religions  intoler- 
ance of  the  Sublime  Porte  showed  a  sin- 
gular want  of  candor,  and  a  strange 
confidence  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Euro- 
pean Cabinets  to  whom  this  petiticm  was 
really  addressed.  The  Cretans  felt  as- 
sured that  their  petition  would  obtain 
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for  them  the  direct  ioterrention  of  the 
Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Their  object  at  that  time  was  to  secure 
foreign  protection,  not  union  with  Greece. 
This  is  evident  from  the  mention  that 
is  made  of  the  respect  shown  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  the  municipal 
piivilegea  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Crete.  It  is  s.iid  that  the  canton  of 
Sphakia  ^^  has  no  need  of  a  revision  of 
its  system  of  taxation,  for  at  all  times  it 
has  governed  itself  by  its  own  laws."  It 
may  assist  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  policy  of  Russian  and  Greek  agita- 
tors in  the  East,  in  forming  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  (xreeks  and 
Turks,  to  learn  how  the  Sphakians  exer- 
cised their  powers  of  self-government. 
Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  in  his  Travels  and 
Jusearches  in  Crete^  published  in  1865, 
mentions  a  fertile  distiict  of  Apokorona, 
embracing  several  ^^  prettily  situated  vil- 
lages," and  adds : — 

This  may  now  be  called  the  lowlands  of 
the  Sphakians,  as  they  have,  little  by  little, 
become  possessors  of  considerable  land  within 
it  by  obliging  the  Mussulman  population  to  re- 
tire to  the  towns  and  sell  their  lands  for  what 
they  could  get.  For  the  Sphakians  so  worried 
them  by  stealing  their  cattle  or  their  produce, 
aad  80  alarmed  them  by  continual  night-raids 
from  the  mountain  plains  of  Askypho  and 
Ealiikrata,  and  by  wanton  violence  and  blood- 
shed too,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  that 
one  by  one  the  Mussulman  peasaats  suc- 
cumbed and  retired. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

The  Ottoman  Government  paid  no  at* 
tention  to  the  petition,  and  Greek  agents 
seized  the  opportunity  of  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  Cretan  Christians.  A  self- 
constituted  General  Assembly,  on  the 
2d  September,  1866,  decreed  the  union 
of  the  island  of  Crete  with  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom.  War  commenced.  The  Ot- 
toman Government  sent  forces  enough 
to  suppress  the  insuiTCction  had  not  the 
insurgents  received  ample  supplies  ot 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Greece. 
Nambers  of  able  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  from  the  Greek  army 
and  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  volunteers, 
Greeks  and  Gaiibaldians,  soon  joined 
the  cause.  The  military  operations, 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
August,  1866,  to  the  month  of  April, 
1867,  when  Omar  Pasha  assumed  the 
command^  of  the  Ottoman  army,  were 


carried  on  without  skill  or  system  by 
both  Turks  and  Greeks.  The  Turks  ex- 
pected to  weary  out  their  enemies,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  mountain  districts, 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion; and  the  insurgents,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  at  Athens^ 
sought  to  prolong  the  war  by  petty 
skirmishes,  and  to  secure  foreign  inter- 
vention by  fabricating  battles.  The  first 
hostilities  had  hardly  commenced  before 
the  press  was  filled  with  accounts  of 
murders  and  atrocities  so  numerous, 
and  so  like  old  stories  resuscitated,  that 
they  raised  distrust  instead  of  gainmg 
credit.  The  heroic  self-immolation  of  the 
garnson  of  the  monastery  of  Arkadion 
came  opportunely  as  a  proof  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  and  religion. 
The  success  of  the  insurrection  was 
from  the  first  entirely  dependent  on  for- 
eign intervention.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
chief  object  of  those  who  directed  it  to 
persuade  foreigners  that  intervention 
was  the  only  means  of  rec>tablishLng 
peace.  The  Christians  were  represented 
as  masters  of  the  whole  island  except  the 
fortresses,  and  telegrams  announced  the 
destruction  of  one  Turkic  array  after 
another.  As  long;  as  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  believed  that  the  contest  would 
remain  local,  or  be  only  a  question  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Turks,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  interfere.  Public  affiiirs 
nearer  home  alarmed  most  of  them,  and 
the  official  information  transmitted  from 
Crete  persuaded  them  that  the  forces  of 
the  belligerents  were  tolerably  equal. 
The  Italian  Consul  at  Canea,  who  was 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  on 
whose  information  the  greatest  confi- 
dence could  be  placed,  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs  at  Florence 
that  there  were  20,000  Christians  under 
arms  {ItcUian  Green-book^  Canea,  Aug- 
ust 9,  1866).  A  gentleman  resident  in 
Crete,  of  English  descent  and  connec- 
tions, wrote  shortly  afterward,  "The 
two  armies  are  in  sight,  of  nearl}'  equal 
numbers,  about  20,000  each."  The  forces 
collected  by  the  Christians,  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  Greek  people,  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  monastery. of  Arkadion, 
the  dating  of  Greek  sailors  in  blockade- 
running,  the  enthusiasm  of  Greek  and 
Garibaldian  volunteers,  and  the  active 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Greek  Go\  ern- 
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ment,  made  the  cause  popular,  and  per- 
suaded many  that  it  would  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  forgotten,  and  Russia  pru- 
dently remained  in  the  background. 

The  abortive  attempts  to  invade  Thos- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  to  cause  troubles 
in  Turkey  from  which  Russia  prepared 
to  profit,  the  meeting  of  the  Panslavonio 
Congress  at  Moscow,  and  the  diplomatic 
memorandums  circulated  by  the  Russian 
Cabinet  in  the  present  year,  awakened 
considerable  alarm,  which  was  not  less- 
ened by  the  endeavors  made  to  persuade 
England  that  the  union  of  Crete  with 
Greece  would  secure  peace,  establish 
goodwill  between  Greeka  and  Turks, 
and  set  the  Eastern  question  at  rest. 
This  cajolery  was  frequently  alternated 
by  threats,  and  the  Greek  press  informed 
the  British  Goveniment,  that,  if  it  de- 
layed assisting  the  Greeks,  the  fire 
lighted  in  Crete  would  become  a  confla- 
gration in  the  Ottoman  Empire  wliicli 
England  would  be  unable  to  extinguish. 
Russian  influence  became  gradually  more 
and  more  evident ;  and  if  the  insurrec- 
tion should  be  continued  atler  the  late 
concessions  of  the  Sultan,  it  will  be  be- 
cause Russia,  and  not  Greece,  gives  the 
word  of  command. 

The  revolt  was  confined  to  the  ortho- 
dox population  in  Crete,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Greeks  in  the  island  are  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Even  of  the 
Orthodox  Greeks,  the  greater  pait  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  eastern  naif  of 
the  ishmd  never  took  an  active  part  in 
the  insurrection.  The  causes  of  the  out- 
break, and  the  motives  which  incite  the 
Greeks  to  attack  the  Turks  whenever  an 
occasion  oflfers,  have  been  so  often  stated 
and  misstated  of  late  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  repeat  them.  Yet 
some  notice  of  two  great  delusions  of 
the  modem  Greek  mind  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, because,  though  thev  are 
delusions,  they  are  operating  as  mcen- 
tives  to  revolution  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Nationality  and  orthodoxy  are 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  compose  the  su- 
perstition  which  they  call  their  "  great 
idea."  It  is  a  political  idiosyncrasy  oi 
the  nineteenth  century  to  be  well  fur- 
nished with  great  ideas.  The  Italians 
had  Italia  una^  which  they  have  real- 
ized. The  Germans  are  advancing  to 
accomplish  their  great  idea  of  a  united 


Gennany,  in  which  they  are  much  as- 
sisted by  the  eloquence  of  the  Emperoi 
of  the  French.  The  French  have  a 
great  idea  that  France  has  some  natural 
frontiers,  but  this  appears  to  foreigners 
to  be  almost  as  complete  a  delusion  as 
the  great  idea  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
The  Russians  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
anything  merely  great.  They  must 
have  a  gigantic  idea,  and  with  Pansla- 
vism  they  propose  extending  the  bless- 
ings of  Russian  despotism  and  the  use 
of  the  Russian  language  from  Dalmatia 
to  Japan.  The  "great  idea"  of  the 
modern  Greeks  is  to  revive  that  degraded 
type  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  is 
called  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  the  Pa- 
leologoi,  and  which  the  Turks  merited 
the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  destroying, 
since,  unlike  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it 
showed  itself  incapable  of  reform.  This 
great  idea  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  realized 
by  gaining  possession  of  Constantinople, 
and  placing  the  Hellenic  race,  as  a  dom 
inant  people,  in  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks.  It  implies  a  strange 
combination  of  pedantry  and  ignorance 
in  its  votaries.  The  Greeks  form  hardly 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Constan- 
tinople. According  to  the  ethnological 
map  of  European  Turkey  by  Lejean, 
and  recent  statistical  accounts,  there  are 
upward  of  seven  millions  of  Orthodox 
Panslavonians,  and  only  about  one  mil- 
lion Orthodox  Greeks,  in  the  Ottoman 
territory  on  the  European  Ccmtinent. 
If  one  million  and  a  quarter  be  added 
as  the  population  of  the  Hellenic  King- 
dom— of  which,  however,  300,000  arc 
of  the  Skepitar  race — and  a  liberal 
allowance  be  made  for  the  population  of 
the  islands  under  Turkish  domination, 
it  appears  that  the  Hellenic  race,  if  unit- 
ed under  the  same  Government,  would 
be  less  numerous  than  the  Bulgarians, 
who  inhabit  the  country  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople.  So  much  for 
the  power  of  modern  Greek  nationality, 
which  is  not  a  very  pure  feeling  even  iu 
the  breasts  of  the  citizens  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Kingdom.  For  they  appear  never 
to  feel  themselves  so  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  when  they  strut  about  iu 
the  snow-white  petticoat,  the  richly-em- 
broidered jacket,  and  the  shaggy  capote 
of  an  Albanian  janissary  of  the  time  of 
Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

Orthodoxy  is  quite  as  uns^e  a  foun- 
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dation  for  the  political  greatness  of  mod- 
em Greece  as  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality. The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(whom  the  vulgar  consider  to  be  the 
head  of  Orthodoxy  very  much  as  the 
Latins  consider  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be 
the  head  of  Catholicism)  is  singularly  ex- 
empt from  Hellenic  aspirations  and  all  de- 
sire of  change.  Like  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  has  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Sultan.  Turning  from  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  temporal  power  of  Or- 
thodoxy, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
vested  in  the  Czar  of  Holy  Russia.  The 
synod  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  is  a  mere 
local  institution,  possessing  neither  the 
moral  character  to  win  temporal  author- 
ity, nor  the  theological  learning  required 
to  obtain  religious  influence. 

Modern  Greek  nationality  is  founded, 
not  on  race  and  blood,  but  on  language 
and  literature.     Greek  families  have  no 
genealogies ;  the  GreeTcs  of  the  purest 
race,  until  lately,  had  no  family  names  ; 
tlie  Greek  rural  population  have  very 
few  traditions.      Greeks  boast   of  the 
glories  of  the  past,  but  in  order  to  boast, 
they  look  back  two  thousand  years,  and 
they  predict  national  greatness  in  the 
future  to  be  realized  by  their  great  idea. 
The  present  is  always  overlooked.    And 
indeed  the  present  is  very  unlike   the 
picture  that  is  formed  of  the  past,  or 
the  visions  that  are  conjured  up  of  the 
future.      At    this    moment   the    ablest 
Greeks  are  in  the  Sultan's  service,  not 
acting  as  Minister  in  the  Hellenic  King- 
dom;  and   Orthodoxy  has  not    estab- 
lished its  home  at  Athens.    Yet,  if  the 
modern  Greeks  would  be  true  to  thera- 
Belves,  they  possess  the  means  of  exert- 
ing great  influence  in  the  East.     It  was 
not  by  the  principle  of  nationality  that 
Athens  and  Rome  exercised  their  power 
in  the  ancient  world.     Nor   is  it   the 
strength  of  nationality  which  gives  Eng- 
land her  high  place  among  nations  to- 
day.    Neither  nationality   nor  Ortho- 
doxy will  enable  the  Greeks  to  increase 
in  nnmbers  so  rapidly  as  to  give  them 
the  smallest  hope  of  overthrowitig  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  counterbalancing 
Russian  influence,  without  some  power- 
ful aid.    The  real  strength  of  the  Grreeks 
and  (>f  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  lies  in  free 
nistitutions  and  a  well-organized  system 
^f  government.    Waste    land    in    the 
East  admits  of  a  rapid  increase  of  the 


Greek  race  both  in  Turkey  and  Greece. 
The  plough  and  the  spirit  of  Dberty 
have  already  made  small  nations  great. 
Ubi  lihertas  ibi  patria  is  a  principle 
that  banishes  nationality,  and  often  relig- 
ious orthodoxy,  from  the  breasts  of 
more  than  100,000  Europeans  annually, 
and  sends  them  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  determination  to  leave  nation, 
language,  and  traditions  behind.  We 
now  see  Greece  and  Russia  in  close 
alliance  to  attack  the  Turks,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
with  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess  will  prob- 
ably place  the  Court  of  Athens  in  de- 
pendence on  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. But  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Russians  there  can  be  no  permanent 
community  of  feeling.  Their  existence 
as  nations  places  them  in  a  condition 
of  inherent  opposition.  Greeks  cannot, 
like  Bulgarians,  amalgamate  with  Mus- 
covites, and  the  despotism  of  Pansla- 
vism  would  be  compelled  to  stifle  Greek 
nationality  if  placed  under  its  domina- 
tion. The  Greeks  have  already  received 
a  solemn  warning  that  they  must  prepare 
their  forces  to  resist  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  Russia.  At  one  of  the  numerous 
banquets  given  by  Russian  oflScials 
to  the  members  of  the  Panslavonian 
Congress  in  the  month  of  June,  no  toast 
was  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
"May  the  flag  of  Holy  Russia  soon 
wave  above  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  over  the  castles 
of  the  Dardanelles."  If  that  day  come, 
the  Patiiarch  of  Constantinople  will  be 
a  Russian.  A  Slavonian  patriarch  once 
told  the  Greeks  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sophia,  in  his  contempt  for  Ilellenio 
grammar,  that  his  soul  abhorred  diph- 
thongs and  tiiphthongs.  A  Russian 
patriarch  would  probably  tell  them  that 
his  soul  abhorred  the  second  article  of 
their  Constitution,  whi(;h  says  that  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  self-governed  and 
independent  of  every  other  Church, 
administering  its  governing  rights  by 
a  Holy  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  King- 
dom. 

The  abortive  insurrection  of  the  Cre- 
tans, the  dishonest  dealings  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Government  in  its  recent  inter- 
course with  foreign  states,  the  notorious 
incapacity  of  Greek  ministers  since  tho 
revolution  of  1862,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  people  are  made  subservient 
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to  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  Russian 
policy,  have  almost  extinguished  Phil- 
nelleiiism  in  the  West.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  Greeks  must  make 
their  final  choice  between  political  lib- 
erty and  good  government  as  the  foun- 
dations of  their  future  progress,  and 
their  ^'  great  idea  "  as  a  mearis  of  attain- 
ing sovereign  power  in  the  East. 
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Abyssinia — a  country  which  has  been, 
for  many  weeks  past,  so  prominent  a 
subject  of  interest  to  us — is,  it  seems, 
almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  world  in 
general.  The  amount  of  ignorance  which 
exists  upon  the  subject  is  astonishing, 
considering  our  comparative  proximity 
to  the  place  itself,  and  the  fact  that,  by 
its  former  name  of  Ethiopia,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  of  whom  it  carried  on 
a  frequent  intercourse.  How  continu- 
ally, also,  do  we  find  mention  made  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians  in  the  Bible, 
affording  evidence  of  its  having  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  even  in 
those  remote  times.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  this  ignorance,  since  Abyssinia 
(the  word  is  merely  a  coiTuption  of  the 
local  name,  "  Habash  ")  is  the  only  pro- 
fessedly Christian  country  upon  the 
whole  African  continent.  The  gospel 
was  introduced  into  it  by  ^rumentiusas 
early  as  the  year  320  a.d.  We  cast  aside, 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  the  traditions 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Bartholomew 
preached  there ;  or  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom  Philip  baptized,  to  introduce 
Christianity  amongst  his  brethren ;  and 
still  more,  the  wild  superstition,  yet  prev- 
alent, which  would  assert  that  the  Vii^ 
gin  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus  himself, 
came  into  the  country  when  they  fled 
from  Egypt.  It  is  pnough  for  us  to 
know  that,  for  fully  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Abyssinia  has  professed  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  maintained  the  Christian 
church  after  the  Greek  model,  and 
has  doubtless  acted  up  to  the  measure 
of  her  lights,  naturally  dim  and  imper- 
fect, when  we  reflect  on  her  comparative 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
community.  The  Roman  Catholics  have, 
indeed,  always  kept  up  an  occasional  in- 


tercourse with  this  outlying  flock  from 
Chijst's  fold.  St.  AthanasiuB  sent  nine 
missionaries  into  the  country ;  and  Jesuit 
priests  have,  again  and  again,  found 
their  way  into  it.  The  Moravians  have 
also  maintained  a  mission  in  Tigr6  for 
some  generations ;  but  their  eflbrts  ap- 
pear merely  to  have  given  great  offence 
to  the  native  priesthood,  without  pro- 
ducing any  beneficial  effects.  Such  influ- 
ences as  these  have  not  been  sufiicieDt 
to  prevent  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church  from  partaking 
very  strongly  of  both  a  Jewish  and  a 
Mohammedan  element — followers  of 
both  these  creeds  having  been  numerous 
in  the  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
while  the  latter  is  the  national  religion 
of  many  contiguous  peoples. 

This  little-known  country  into  which 
we  are  about  to  send  a  formidable  ex- 
pedition consists  generally  of  a  central 
plateau  or  table-land,  which  is  surr6und- 
ed  on  two  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  that 
rise  from  the  literal  flat  which  abuts  on 
them,  and  which  sinks  gradually  on  two 
other  sides  into  a  low  level  country,  the 
home  of  the  true  negro.     This  plateau 
is  again  diversified  by  different  ranges 
of  mountains,  that  rise  from  out  it,  and 
is  in  parts  densely  wooded.     Its  climate 
is  temperate,  dry,  and  salubrious;  but 
on  descending  into  the  low  lands  that 
lie  contiguous  to  it,  we  find,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  a  climate  hot,  relaxing,  and  un- 
healthy; while  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  are  many  huge  tracts,  pos- 
sessing different  degrees  of  salubrity. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
our  troops  will  suffer  from  the  climate 
to  the  extent  which  is  apparently  ex- 
pected by  the   daily  press— or  that  a 
force  acclimatized  in  India  will  experi- 
ence   much   inconvenience  from  heat; 
provided  always  that  it  does  not  attempt 
operations  before  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  prevalent  malarious  influ- 
ences which  always  prevail  during  the 
autumn  months  will  have  subsided,  and 
the  fierceness  of  the  solar  rays  will  have 
considerably  decreased. 

In  one  respect  only,  however,  does  it 
appear  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
from  the  expedition;  we  refer  to  the 
cause  of  science,  for  there  can  be  nc 
doubt  that  Abyssinia  offers  a  novel  field 
for  research  in  many  branches  of  inquiry. 
Its  mineralogical  wealth  is  only  as  yet  a 
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matter  of  speculation,  its  botany  is  all 
bat  unknown,  and  its  zoology  has  been 
studied  only  in  the  most  curaory  man- 
ner. We  know,  with  regard  to  tbis  last, 
that  it  is  probable  that  many  species  of 
mammalia  exist  which  are  new  to  sci- 
ence, and  that  most  of  the  usual  game 
peculiar  to  the  African  continent  is  to 
De  met  with.  The  lion  and  the  leopard 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  wild-cats,  including  the 
civet  cat,  and  a  beautiful  species  known 
to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  Nebry 
Quolgual.  There  are  certainly  two  spe- 
cies of  hy»nas,  and  two  of  the  wild- 
dog  ;  one  of  these  latter  is  of  a  brindled 
color,  having  legs  covered  with  spots. 
These  animals  hunt  in  packs,  and  are 
said  occasionally  to  attack  even  the  ele- 
phant and  buf&lo.  The  description  of 
them  seems  to  coincide  with  a  variety 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Karakorum 
Mountains,  in  Central  Asia,  from  which 
place  we  believe  a  skin  was  procured  by 
Captain  Peyton  of  the  18th  Hussars. 
The  other  species  found  in  Abyssinia 
seems  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
Cotnis  vencUicus  of  India.  Jackals  of 
three  varieties  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
elephant  and  the  buffalo  are  common  in 
the  low  grounds  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mareb  river,  and  in  a  few  other  places. 
The  giraffe  and  rhinoceros  are  found  in 
one  portion  of  Tigre,  and  the  hippopot- 
amus abounds  in  the  Tacazzc  river.  The 
antelope  tribe,  though  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  in  Southern  Afnca,  is  still 
more  or  less  scattered  throughout  Abys- 
sinia. That  curious  bird,  the  Abyssinian 
hombill,  is  frequently  met  with;  and 
the  ostrich  and  bustard  are  found  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country.  To  these 
may  be  added  crocodiles,  boas,  monkeys, 
wild-boars,  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, wild-fowl,  and  snipes. 

The  present  race  of  Abyssinians  cer- 
tainly bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
type  of  people  depicted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  which  is  generally 
6np|K)sed  to  be  intended  to  represent  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia.  If  so,  the 
race  must  be  an  ancient  one,  and  must 
have  preserved  its  purity  of  blood  for 
many  thousand  years,  which  would  dis- 
prove the  general  tradition,  that  the 
present  Abyssinians  are  of  mixed  blood. 
They  certainly  differ  considerably  in  ap- 
pearance; some  of  them  being  perfectly 
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black,  though  the  prevailing  tint  of  skin 
is  of  a  copper  color.  They  are  gener- 
ally of  middle  stature,  seldom  exceeding 
six  feet.  They  are  well  shaped;  and 
the  women  are  decidedly  good-looking, 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  in  great  re- 
quest in  the  harems  at  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople, to  which  places  many  find 
their  way,  although  females  of  the  Galla 
tribe  are  often  palmed  off  upon  the 
Egyptians  for  Abyssinians.  With  re- 
spect to  the  capabilities  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians for  meeting  Europeans  in  the  field, 
nothing  caii  be  known  by  experience ; 
but,  of  course,  no  barbarous  or  semi- 
barlsarous  nation,  much  less  an  Asiatic 
or  an  African  one,  can  contend  against  a 
civilized  people,  aided  by  the  appliances 
of  war.  Still,  for  bravery  and  endur- 
ance, the  Abyssinians  have  always  borne 
a  high  character  upon  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
terial for  soldiers  in  Abyssinia  is  excel- 
lent. The  cavalry  is  very  numerous, 
and  much  of  it — especially  that  portion 
recruited  from  the  Galla  tribes — is  good. 
It  is  chiefly  armed  with  lances,  of  wiiich 
each  man  carries  two;  but  we  fancy 
that  the  troopers  of  Jacob's  horse,  with 
their  steady  discipline,  will  make  shoit 
work  of  it,  unless  greatly  overmatched 
in  point  of  number's.  The^  infantry  is 
chiefly  armed  with  matchlocks — large, 
heavy,  and  clumsy  weapons,  the  loading 
of  which  is  the  labor  of  minutes,  and 
which  are  continually  missing  fire.  Be- 
sides these  arms,  they  always  carry  a 
sword  and  shield;  the  former  is  often 
two-handed,  and  nearly  four  feet  long; 
and  the  latter  is  generally  made  of  buf- 
falo hide.  It  appears  that  Colonel  More- 
wether,  who  is,  it  is  said,  to  command 
the  cavalry  portion  of  our  force,  and' 
who  has  already  been  collecting  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  Government,  reo- 
ommends  that  the  plain  of  Ailat  be  se- 
lected as  the  spot  upon  which  to  form  a 
camp.  He  appears  to  be  principally 
guided  in  this  selection  by  the  fact,  that, 
the  immediate  neighborhood  is  well 
adapted  for  the  action  of  cavalry.  We 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it  will 
be  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  troops  to  remain 
longer  than  is  necessary  on  this  side  of 
the  mountain  range.  The  climate  of 
Ailat  is  hot  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
neighboring  country  thickly  wooded  ands 
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abounding  in  malaria.  Ailat  itself  is  a 
miserable  place,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
scattered  huts,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  possessing  some  hot  springs.  Its  in- 
habitants are  Bedouins  of  the  Bell  aw 
clan,  a  pastoral  tribe  owning  considera- 
ble herds  of  cattle. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Kiaquor,  which  is  about  three  marches 
further  on,  and  several  thousand  feet 
higher  above  the  sea-level,  offers,  in  our 
opinion,  a  far  more  favorable  position 
for  an  intrenched  camp,  should  one  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  our  communication  with 
Massowah.  Good  water  will  be  found 
here,  and  the  climate  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  cool  and  healthy,  which  is  the 
chief  desideratum  to  be  looked  for ;  and 
although  the  road  from  Ailat  to  Kiaquor 
is  a  somewhat  hilly  and  difficult  one, 
and  deficient  in  water  for  a  considerable 
way,  once  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter  place,  a  noble  sandy  plain  will 
offer  every  facility  for  the  encampment 
of  a  large  force.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kiaquor  are  Abyssinians  proper;  but 
the  Shohos,  another  pastoral  tribe  of 
Mohammedans  (possessing  no  affinity  in 
language  or  race  to  the  Bellaws),  wan- 
der over  the  country  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  commences  the  great  province  of 
Hamaseyn,  one  of  the  finest  in  Tigr6, 
and  the  country  in  advance  is  populous, 
and  studded  with  villages,  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  supplies  ought 
to  be  procurable.  The  soil  of  this  part 
of  Tigre  is  extremely  rich,  and  were  cul- 
tivation properly  attended  to,  the  finest 
crops  would  be  the  result.  Such  a  state 
of  anarchy  has,  however,  prevaUed  in 
Abyssinia  for  ages,  that  vast  tracts  of 
land,  which  once  supported  a  large  pop- 
ulation, are  now  permitted  to  remain  un- 
tilled.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
too,  possess  no  reputation  as  wariiors, 
and  consequently  their  land  has  been 
continually  overrun  and  devastated  by 
their  fierce  Amhara  neighbors. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr6,  to  w^hich 
place  a  well-beaten  road,  or  rather  track, 
from  Kiaquor  exists,  and  which  lies  di- 
rectly in  the  w.ay  to  Magdala  and  Dehra 
Tabor,  will  probably  be  the  next  point 
to  be  gained  by  the  expedition.  Before 
reaching  it,  however,  the  river  Mareb 
will  have  to  be  twice  crossed,  an  opera- 
tion itself  of  no  great  difficulty  at  a  late 


season  of  the  year,  as  the  stream  will 
have  greatly  diminished  in  its  channel, 
and  be  easily  fordable.  On  approaching 
Adowa,  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains 
will  be  observed;  they  are  bare  and 
rocky,  and  bear  some  resemblance,  in 
the  grotesqueness  of  their  forms,  to  that 
curious  range,  the  Dolomite  mountains 
of  Carinthia.  Nestled  in  one  of  their 
valleys,  and  itself  between  four  at!d  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lies  the  principal  town  of  Tigr6,  which, 
although,  in  common  with  most  other 
African  cities,  consisting  but  of  an  as- 
semblage of  huts  and  rude  cottages, 
will  be  found,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
most  favorable  places  for  a  halt,  as  well 
as  for  recruiting  the  resources  of  our 
commissariat  department.  Grain  is 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  in  consid- 
erable quantity.  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
is  very  rich,  and  both  wheat  and  barley- 
can  be  readily  obtained.  The  sanctuary 
of  Medhaine  Allem,  which  exists  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  revered  in  Aby&sinia, 
and  all  persons  are  obliged  to  dismount 
and  walk  when  arrivinix  within  a  cer- 
tain  distance  of  it.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  if  we  can  manage  to  secure 
the  alliance,  or  even  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Wagshum  Gobazye  of  Tigr6,  a  prince 
who  is  now  in  arms  against  King  Theo- 
dore, our  forces  will  not  encounter  any 
serious  opposition  up  to  this  point.  Here, 
however,  our  difficulties  will  begin ;  and 
the  Amhara  people,  whose  territories 
will  bar  our  advance,  and  from  whom 
King  Theodore  chiefly  recruits  his  army, 
must  be  expected  to  put  in  an  appear* 
ance.  It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what 
course  may  be  taken  by  the  Wollo  Gal- 
las,  who  are  now  in  arms  against  Theo- 
dore, and  by  whom  he  has  lately  been, 
driven  to  such  extremities — nor  can  we 
anticipate  the  attitude  of  Meniiek,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Negus,  and  the  various 
other  chieftains  who  are  now  quaiTel- 
ling  amongst  themselves  within  their  un- 
happy country.  Notwithstanding  the 
professions  of  amity  which  it  is  under- 
stood Meniiek  has  lately  made  to  our 
resident  at  Aden,  it  would  not  surprise 
us  to  hear  that  a  peace  had  been  patched 
up  between  him  and  Theodore,  and  that 
they  had  sunk  their  long  and  violent 
enmity  in  the  hope  of  opposing  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  penned 
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on  the   supposition   that  Massowah   is 
really  to  be  the  point  of  debarkation  for 
the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Napier.    It  certainly  holds 
out  considerable  advantages  for  the  pur- 
pose in  its  admirable  harbor,  while  no 
opposition  is  likely  to  be  offered  us  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  main- 
land.   The  climate  of  Massowah  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  hot  and  unhealthy  one,  and 
water  is  scarce  and  bad,  being  entirely 
brought  from  wells  some  miles  distant. 
StlH,  the  w^hole  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  pos- 
sesses these  unwholesome  characteristics, 
and  on  the  whole,  we  see  no  other  place 
more  suit-able.     We  believe  it  to  be  a 
Tnistake  to  suppose  that  carriage  to  some 
considerable  extent  will  not  be  procur- 
able  there ;  both   donkeys   and   mules 
abound,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  tract  called  Samhar,  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  coast  and  the  moun- 
tains, could,  we  should  imagine,  be  read- 
ily induced— for  a  consideration — to  aid 
ws  in  this  respect.     With  regard  to  the 
release  of  our  much-to-be-pitied  country- 
men, looking  to  the  character  of  Theo- 
dore, his  ignoi-ance,  bigotry,  and  obsti- 
nacy, and  to  the  absurd  reliai^  he  is 
supposed  to  place  upon  the  wretched 
pieces  he  calls  his  artillery,  we  wish  we 
could  think  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
approach,  or  the  dread  of  it,  would  be 
likely  to  induce  him  to  surrender  their 
persons.      That  such  may  be  the  case, 
however,  and  that  we  may  be  proved 
wholly  mistaken  in  our  surmises,  is  our 
most  sincere  desire. 


•  »• 


All  The  Year  Round. 
THE  CASE  OF  LEBRUN. 

The  Dame  Mazel  was  a  haughty  lady, 
-who  lived  alone  (excepting  her  retainers) 
in  a  large  hotel  in  the  Rue  Ma9ons- 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  women  of  quali- 
ty thought  they  could  do  much  as  they 
liked,  and  Madame  Mazel,  rich  and  a 
widow,  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
rest  of  her  class.  She  gave  grand  re- 
ceptions on  stated  days,  with  sharj)  card- 
playing  and  splendid  suppers.  At  other 
times,  her  sole  though  not  her  constant 
companion  was  the  Abb6  Poulard. 

At  the  epoch  when  these  events  oc- 
curred,   almost    every    wealthy    house 


reckoned  among  its  guests — ^we  might 
say  among  its  parasites — one  or  more 
ecclesiastics  of  greater  or  less  respecta- 
bility. The  Dame  Mazel  harbored  an 
unfrocked  monk.  Did  the  Abb6  Pou- 
lard act  as  the  lady's  confessor?  Or 
was  he  bound  to  her  by  dearer  ties? 
All  that  was  known  for  certain  was,  that 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  as 
if  it  belonged  to  him,  finding  fault  with 
the  servants,  hard  to  please  in  respect 
to  bed  and  board,  irregular  in  his  habits, 
and  not  concealing  nis  contempt  for 
the  rules  of  the  Church  on  abstinence 
days  and  during  Lent.  At  table  he 
spoke  with  authority,  discussing  the 
merits  of  dishes  and  their  sauces,  and 
worrying  the  old  cook-maid  almost  to 
death.  His  bedroom  was  like  a  lady's 
boudoir,  full  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  and 
luxurious  furniture.  So  completely  was 
this  self-indulgent  cell  to  his  taste,  that, 
in  1673,  he  submitted  to  excommunica- 
tion by  the  Prior  of  Cluny  rather  than 
quit  it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  hb  fondness  for 
his  bower,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  alone.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly 
at  liberty,  he  hired  a  room  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  frequently  slept.  On 
those  occasions  he  returned  to  tne  hotel 
noiselessly,  early  in  the  morning,  by 
means  of  a  master  key  with  which  he 
could  open  the  street  door  at  pleasure. 

The  personage  of  next  importance  in 
the  household  was  Jacques  Lebrun,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  entered  Mad- 
ame Mazel's  service  as  valet-de-cham- 
bre.  He  had  now  lived  with  her  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  serving  her  faithfully, 
and  enjoying  her  full  confidence.  Al- 
though at  forty-five  he  was  still  called 
the  valet-de-chambre,  he  had  in  reality 
become  the  maitre  d'hotel,  the  steward. 
It  was  he  who  bought  everything,  who 
paid  the  tradesmen,  who  gave  orders 
for  repairs  and  renovations.  The  cash 
and  the  plate  were  under  his  charge, 
and  he  locked  them  up  in  a  strong-hox 
kept  in  a  secret  hiding-place.  His  long- 
tried  integrity  was  above  all  suspicion  ; 
and  in  those  days  an  old  servant  became 
almost  a  member  of  the  family.  He 
was  at  once  a  domestic  and  a  friend. 
He  was  set  down  in  Madame  Mazel's 
will  for  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  francs, 
with  the  half  of  the  clothes,  and  the 
household  linen. 
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Lebrun  was  married  and  lived  happi- 
ly with  his  wife ;  he  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren religiously.  His  duties,  which  were 
strict  and  numerous,  did  not  allow  him 
to  have  his  family  in  the  house.  The 
Dame  Mazel  had  indeed  offered  him 
apartments  in  the  uppier  story,  where 
there  was  more  than  accommodation 
enough  for  two  such  families  as  his ;  but 
on  her  reception  days — ^twice  a  week — 
when  her  mansion  was  frequented  by 
fashionable  people,  it  was  also  thronged 
by  lackeys  waitmg  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  who^e  loose  style  of  conduct 
and  conversation  seemed  to  Lebrun  to 
be  anything  but  a  proper  example  for 
his  own  young  folk.  He  therefore  in- 
stalled them  in  a  lodging  close  by. 
The  establishment  consisted,  besides  Le* 
brun,  of  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  a 
coachman,  and  two  little  lackeys. 

Madame  MazePs  h6tel  was  four  stories 
high.  You  reached  the  first  floor  by 
the  ground  staircase,  passing  throug}i  a 
room  which  served  as  a  pantry  and  con- 
taining a  closet  in  which  the  table  ser- 
vice was  locked  up.  One  of  the  liouse- 
maids  kept  the  key.  In  this  room,  on 
the  side  next  the  street,  a  portion  had 
been  partitioned  off,  where  Lebrun  slept 
when  he  did  not  pass  the  night  at  home. 
The  rest  of  this  story  consisted  of  a 
suite  of  state  apartments  in  which  Mad- 
ame received  company  when  she  gave 
her  card  and  supper  parties.  Her  bed- 
room was  on  the  second  floor,  looking 
into  the  court.  It  was  reached  by  two 
ante-chambers,  one  of  which,  opening  on 
the  grand  staircase,  was  always  left 
open ;  the  other  was  fastened  when  the 
lady  had  retired  to  rest.  She  was  the 
only  person  who  slept  on  this  story  of 
the  house.  Two  doors  led  out  of  her 
bedroom ;  one  opened  on  a  little  back 
staircase,  the  other  to  a  wardrobe  which 
also  had  an  outlet  on  the  same  little 
staircase.  The  first  of  these  doors  was 
at  the  side  of  the  bed  next  the  wall,  and 
Madame  Mazel  could  open  it  without 
rising.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  hung 
a  couple  of  bell-pulls,  corresponding  to 
the  chambers  of  the  two  housemaids. 
In  the  wardrobe  was  a  closet,  the  key 
of  which  was  laid  on  Madame  Mazel's 
bolster ;  and  in  this  closet  was  the  key 
of  the  Btrong-box. 

The  third  story  of  the  h6tel  was  com- 
pletely untenanted,  except  the  chamber 


occupied  by  the  Abb6  Poulard,  which 
was  situated  over  the  wardrobe.  It 
was  entered  by  the  back  staircase,  which 
led  to  the  door  at  Madame  Mazel's  bed- 
side. On  the  fourth  stoiy,  the  two  fem- 
mes-de-chambre  and  the  two  little  lack- 
eys slept.  The  cook  slept  down-stairs 
in  a  wood-house;  the  coachman,  in  a 
nook  under  the  staircase.  The  latter 
had  charge  of  the  great  coach  door  lead- 
ing into  the  street,  the  key  of  which 
hung  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen  ready  for 
use  by  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
The  roof  of  the  hotel  formed  a  vast  at- 
tic, alw^ays  open,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  garret  window  allowing  access  to 
a  broad  rain-gutter  running  along  the 
bottom  of  two  sloping  roofs,  which  was 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  row  of  houses.  The  door  of 
this  attic  was  never  closed. 

Some  time  before  our  story  opens, 
Madame  Mazel  had  asked  Lebrun  for  a 
master-key  which  he  had  made  use  of 
to  go  in  and  out  as  he  wanted.  She 
gave  it  to  the  Abbe  Poulard.  Lebrun, 
however,  had  a  second  master-key,  an<l 
continued  to  employ  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a*'before. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the 
27th  of  November,  1689,  Lebrun's 
daughters  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  £>ame  Mazel  ailer  her  dinner.  She 
received  them  as  usual,  kindly,  requested 
them  to  come  and  see  her  again,  and 
left  them  to  go  to  vespers.  Lebrun  gave 
his  arm  to  his  mistress,  the  two  little 
lackeys  following  them.  When  he  saw 
her  comfortably  seated  on  her  bench  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Pre- 
montre  Nuns,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  he  was 
at  liberty  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
service.  He  went  and  gossiped  with 
the  cook's  husband,  one  Lagiee,  a  lock- 
smith. They  agreed  that  their  two  fami- 
lies should  pic-nic  together  that  evening, 
so  they  went  to  a  cook-shop  to  buy  some- 
thing for  supper.  Lebrun  ran  for  a  mo- 
ment to  his  wife^s  lodgings,  and  then 
at  eight  o'clock  he  went  to  the  house  of 
one  Dame  Duvan,  where  he  was  to  find 
his  mistress,  the  coachman,  and  the  two 
little  lackeys.  After  conducting  his 
mistress  to  her  hotel,  he  returned  to  his 
friend  Lagi6e. 

The  Dame  Mazel  supped  t6te-&rt5te 
with  the  Abb6  Poulard  as  usual.  Dur- 
ing the  repast,  the  abb6  announced  that 
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he  intended  sleeping  out,  in  his  other 
chamber.  The  Dame  Mazel  went  to  bed 
at  about  eleven  o'clock.  Lebrnn  had 
stayed  late  at  his  pic-nio  sapper.  Just 
as  the  two  waiting-women,  afler  undress- 
ing their  mistress,  were  preparing  to  re- 
tire, they  heard  him  scratching*  at  the 
back  Btairca^^e  door. 

**Who  is  there?'*  asked  the  Dame 
Mazel. 

**  'Tis  M.  Lebrun,"  said  the  ferame-de- 
chambre. 

*'  A  pretty  time  of  night  1 "  exclaimed 
the  irritable  lady. 

Finding  that  they  did  not  let  him  in 
by  that  way,  Lebrun  retired,  went  round, 
and  returned  to  the  chamber  by  the 
grand  staircase.  His  mistress  gave  her 
orders  for  the  next  day's  supper,  which 
was  a  reception-day.  He  then  finished 
his  service  for  the  night  in  the  customary 
way.  He  closed  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber by  pulling  it  after  him,  after  laying 
the  key  on  a  chair  inside  ;  then,  as  was 
his  practice  every  evening,  he  locked 
the  door  of  the  second  ante-chamber 
and  laid  the  key  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  tirst — i.  e,  of  that  first  entered  from 
the  grand  staircase. 

That  done,  Lebrun  went  down  into 
the  kitchen,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  tabic, 
took  the  key  of  the  great  door  with  the 
intention  of  locking  it,  but  first  warmed 
himself  before  the  logs  which  still  blazed 
(in  the  hearth.  Insensibly  he  fell  asleep ; 
his  sociable  supper  had  made  him  drowsy. 
When  he  awoke  he  went  and  locked  the 
door,  which  he  found  wide  open,  and 
took  the  key  with  him  to  his  sleeping- 
place. 

Early  next  morning  he  started  on  his 
errands.  He  had  to  go  to  the  butcher's, 
and  make  preparations  for  the  evening's 
sapper.  He  met  a  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  had  a  friendly  gossip.  His  re- 
marks were  cheeriul,  even  jocose.  At 
the  butcher's  he  hurried  the  sending  of 
the  soup-meat ;  his  mistress  would  want 
a  basin  of  broth  before  it  was  late. 
Returned  to  the  hotel,  he  met  three  of 
bis  friends  near  the  door  ;  he  insisted  on 
their  stepping  into  the  kitchen  for  a  mo- 
ment.   He  was  in  such  a  merry  mood, 

*  "  When  you  call  to  pay  a  viai^  knock  or  ring 
very  g^Uy,  just  enough  to  make  yourself  heard. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  bon  ton  to  do  no  more 
than  scratch  at  a  great  man's  door." — La  Politesse 
Fraa^ise,  Par  £.  Muller. 


that,  taking  off  his  cloak  and  putting  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
he  pretended  to  thrash  him  with  a  leg 
of  mutton,  saying,  "  I  have  the  right  to 
beat  my  own  cloak  as  much  as  I  please." 
He  then  cast  an  eye  on  the  preparations 
for  supper,  and  gave  one  of  the  little 
lackeys  some  wood  to  carry  np  to  Mad- 
ame's  chamber.  Meanwhile  the  clock 
struck  eight,  and  his  mistress  had  not 
yet  rung  ifbr  her  waiting-maids.  Lebrun 
noticed  it,  and  appeared  uneasy.  The 
Dame  Mazel  usually  awoke  at  seven. 

He  fidgeted  a  few  moments  longer, 
continually  expecting  the  bell  to  ring. 
He  stepped  out  of  doors  for  an  instant 
and  went  to  his  wife's,  to  give  her  seven 
louis-d'ors  and  a  few  crowns,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  keep  loose  In  his  pocket. 
On  leaving  her,  he  said,  "Madame  is 
not  yet  awake ;  I  don't  know  what  can 
be  the  meaning  of  it." 

He  found  the  servants  seriously 
alarmed  at  their  mistress's  silence.  They 
resolved  tiO  go  up-stairs  and  knock  at 
the  several  doors  of  her  room,  shouting 
"  Madame  Mazel !  Madame  Mazel ! " 

No  reply  was  made. 

"  Can  she  have  had  a  fit  ? "  said  one 
of  the  servants. 

"  It  must  be  something  worse  than 
that,"  replied  Lebrun.  "I  don't  at  all 
like  finding  the  coach  door  wide  open 
hist  night." 

They  sent  for  Madame  Mazel's  eldest 
son.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  no 
better  result,  and  then  sent  to  fetch  a 
locksmith.  "What  can  it  be?"  he 
asked  Lebrun.     "  It  must  be  apoplexy." 

"If  we  sent  for  a  surgeon  in  any 
case?"  suggested  one  of  the  waiting- 
women. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Lebrun ;  "  it  is 
much  worse ;  there  must  have  been  foul 
play.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the  coach 
doors  being  open  last  night." 

The  locksmith  opened  the  bedcham- 
ber door.  Lebrun,  the  first  to  enter, 
ran  to  the  bed,  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains, and  exclaimed,  "Madame  has 
been  murdered  I  "  He  then  went  to  the 
wardrobe,  and  took  out  one  of  the  bars 
of  the  window,  to  give  more  light.  The 
Dame  Mazel  was  seen  stretched  on  her 
bed  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Her  face,  neck, 
and  hands,  were  covered  with  wounds. 

At  this  sad  spectacle,  Lebrun's  first 
thought  seems  to  have  been  that  robbery 
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could  have  been  the  only  motive  for 
his  mistress's  murder.  Ho  r.in  to  the 
strong-box  and  raised  it ;  the  lock  was 
uninjured.  "  She  has  not  been  robbed," 
he  said.     "  What  can  that  mean  ?  " 

On  examination,  fifty  wounds,  appar- 
ently made  with  a  knife,  were  found  on 
the  body.  Not  one  of  them,  in  itself, 
was  mortal.  Loss  of  blood  was  the  sole 
cause  of  death.  The  victim  might,  there- 
fore, have  called  for  help.  In  the  bed 
was  found  a  piece  of  a  cravat  with  em- 
broidered ends  stained  with  blood,  and 
a  napkin  twisted  into  a  nightcap,  still 
retaining  the  form  of  the  hend  which 
had  worn  it.  The  napkin,  mnch  blood- 
stained, bore  the  mark  of  the  house. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  victim,  strug- 
gling in  self-defence,  had  snatched  from 
her  assassin  this  bit  of  cravat  and  this 
improvised  cap.  Between  the  slashed 
fingers  of  the  defunct  were  a  few  hairs, 
quite  unlike  Madame  MazePs  hair,  and 
which  she  had  evidently  torn  from  the 
murderer  in  her  moment  of  despair.  A 
knife  was  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
hearth.  The  two  bell-pulls  were  tied  in 
two  knots  to  the  curtain-rod,  so  that 
pulling  them  had  no  effect  on  the  bells. 
The  key  of  the  chamber  was  rot  on  the 
chair  where  it  was  usually  placed  every 
night ;  there  was  no  trace  of  violence 
on  the  doors,  either  of  the  chamber  or 
the  ante-chamber.  The  two  doors  open- 
ing on  the  back  staircase  were  fastened 
inside  with  hooks.  The  key  of  the  closet 
was  in  its  customary  place  on  the  bol- 
ster. When  the  closet  was  opened,  they 
found  there  the  purse  in  which  Madame 
Mazel  kept  her  card-money ;  it  contained 
nearly  three  hundred  francs.  The  key 
of  the  strong-box  was  still  in  the  closet ; 
they  opened  it,  and  it  contained  several 
bags  full  of  silver,  an  open  purse,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  half-lonis-d'or, 
and  all  the  victim's  jewels,  valued  at  fif- 
teen thousand  francs.  Lastly,  Madame 
MazePs  pockets  contained  eighteen  pis- 
toles in  gold.  At  first  sight,  it  was  easy 
to  suppose  that  theft  had  not  been  the 
motive  of  the  murder. 

On  searching  Lebrun,  they  found  upon 
him  the  key  of  the  pantry,  and  a  master- 
key  which  would  open  the  first  turn  of 
the  bedroom  lock.  This  fixed  suspicion 
on  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  sight.  They  tried  on  his  head 
the  napkin  twisted  into  a  cap;  it  was 


much  too  small  for  him.  Thev  examined 
his  hands,  which  he  had  not  yet  washed. 
He  was  made  to  wash  them :  they  bore 
no  trace  of  blood — ^not  a  sign  of  a  scratch. 
His  box  was  inspected;  nothing  suspi- 
cious was  found.  Nevertheless,  the  mas- 
ter-key seemed  to  witness  against  him. 
He  and  his  wife  were  immediately  ar- 
rested. 

Next  day,  the  29th  of  November,  the 
lieutenant-criminel  made  a  fresh  inquiry. 
The  idea  struck  him,  a  little  late,  to 
examine  the  back  staircase.  He  found 
on  one  of  the  lowest  steps  a  new  rope, 
very  long,  ending  in  a  triple  iron  hook, 
and  tied  into  knots  at  intervals  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder.  The  same 
day,  they  found  in  a  corner  of  the  attic 
a  shirt  whose  front  and  sleeves  were 
bloody,  and  a  cravat  collar  stained  witli 
blood  at  both  ends.  If  this  linen  be- 
longed to  Lebrun,  it  was  surprising  that 
no  marks  of  recent  washing  were  to  bo 
found  on  hu  hands  or  on 'his  neck. 

An  expert  wig-maker  aflirmed  that 
there  was  no  resemblance,  either  in  col- 
or or  stoutness,  between  the  hairs  found 
in  the  victim's  fingers  and  Lebrun's  hair. 
Cutlers,  interested  in  the  task,  declared 
that  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
knives  in  Lebrun's  possession  and  the 
knife  which  the  murderer  had  thtown 
into  the  fire.  None  of  the  ropes  in  the 
pantry,  in  the  house,  in  Lebrun's  lod^- 
mg,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  knotted 
rope  of  the  back  staircase.  These  nega- 
tive proofs  of  innocence  had  no  weight. 
The  prosecution  closed  their  eyes  to 
them.  All  they  would  see  was,  that 
although  Madame  Mazel  had  taken  back 
her  master-key,  Lebrun  still  possessed 
another ;  that  when  they  talked  of  apo- 
plexy, he  expressed  his  belief  that 
"  something  worse  "  had  occurred.  His 
motive  was,  impatience  to  touch  the 
legacy  of  six  thousand  francs,  and  the 
rest.  The  rope  on  the  back  stairs 
(which  had  not  been  used,  as  the  knots 
were  not  drawn  tight),  and  the  bloody 
shirt  hidden  in  the  garret,  were  merely 
tricks  to  direct  suspicion  to  some  one 
else ;  while  every  circumstance  implied 
s  complete  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  house. 

Nevertheless,  seamstresses,  called  in 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  linen  founds 
declared  that  there  was  no  resemblance 
between  the  bloody  shirt  and  Lebrun's 
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linen.  Moreover,  there  was  a  femrae-de- 
chambre  who  believed  she  remembered 
washing  a  singular  shirt  for  a  lackey,  ot 
the  name  of  BeiTy,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  house  for  dishonesty.  An- 
other said  she  had  seen  Berry  wear  an 
embroidered  cravat  resemblhig  the  bit 
torn  from  the  murderer's  neck.  This 
significant  clue  was  not  followed  up. 

Moreover,  the  Dame  Mazel  had  three 
sons,  in  high  positions.  The  eldest,  Rene 
de  Savonnieres,  was  a  counsellor  of  par- 
lement ;  the  second,  Georges  de  Savon- 
nieres, lord  of  Ligneres,  was  a  treasurer 
of  France  for  the  generality  of  Paris ;  the 
youngest,  Michel  de  Savonnieres,  was  a 
^major inthe  regiment  de  Piemont.  Now, 
fifteen  years  before,  Rene,  the  eldest,  had 
married  a  young  person  whose  scandal- 
ous conduct  provoked  Madame  Mazel's 
high  displeasure.  The  angry  dame  ob- 
tained against  her  daughter-in-law  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  with  which  she  had 
kept  her  imprisoned  more  than  twelve 
years  in  a  provincial  convent.  But  the 
counsellor  was  very  fond  of  his  wife, 
and  consented  to  the  separation  only 
from  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  perhaps  also 
through  fear  of  the  effect  which  resist- 
ance might  have  on  his  mother^s  will. 
Young  Madame  de  Savonni<^res  had 
sevenil  times  escaped  from  her  cloister 
prison ;  but  the  mother-in-law,  watchful 
and  implacable,  soon  had  her  taken  back 
again. 

There  was  a  rumor,  and  its  truth 
-was  ascertained,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1685,  at  the  same  time  that  Berry 
robbed  the  Dame  Mazel  of  a  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  francs,  Madame  de  Sa- 
vonnieres was  concealed  in  Paris.  To- 
ivard  the  close  of  August  she  again 
broke  loose,  and  again  remained  hidden 
for  a  certain  time  in  a  house  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  She  said  to 
one  of  her  friends,  "  This  will  not  last 
Ion?.  In  three  months  I  shall  have  no 
need  to  hide  myself,  but  shall  return 
publicly  to  my  husband's  house." 

No  conclusion  or  inference  was  drawn 
from  these  curious  coincidences.  Such 
-was  the  state  of  society  then,  that  Le- 
brun's  advocate  dared  not  insist  on  their 
significance.  Neither  the  lieutenatit- 
cnminel  nor  the  judges  of  the  Ch&telet 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  Lebrun's  innocent 
head  to  the  influential  people  who  were 
interested  in  concealing  the  real  source 


of  the  crime.  Lebrun  was  only  a  poor 
unprotected  wretch,  who  could  be  found 
guilty  without  any  great  distortion  of 
tacts.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
silence  respecting  certain  double-edged 
circumstances.  Thus,  Madame  de  Sa- 
vonnieres was  shut  up  in  a  convent  at 
Bourges ;  Berry  was  a  Bourges  man ; 
yet  no  one  asked  where  Madame  de 
Savonnieres  was,  nor  what  incautious 
expressions  she  had  let  fall.  Witnesses 
declared  that  the  bloody  shirt  and  cra- 
vat belonged  to  Berry ;  notwithstanding 
which,  Berry  was  not  even  named  by 
the  prosecution.  Nor  was  the  Abbe 
Poulard  examined. 

And  yet  there  were  other  reasons  be- 
side his  suspicious  relations  with  the 
deceased  which  ought  to  have  caused 
his  examination.  It  was  not  of  very 
important  purport  that  he  should  be 
named  in  Madame  Mazel's  will,  not  for 
any  special  legacy,  but  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  advantages  which  he 
had  enjoyed  during  her  lifetime.  M.  de 
Savonnieres,  the  elder,  was  bound  to 
board  and  lodge  the  excommunicated 
monk.  But  the  ex-Dominican  had  a  sis- 
ter, a  widow,  Madame  Chapelain  by 
name.  This  person,  penniless  like  her 
brother,  and  with  an  attractive  counte- 
nance, was  publicly  sought  by  M.  de 
Savonnieres  de  Ligneres,  Madame  Ma- 
zel's second  son.  In  spite  of  her  pov- 
erty, she  hoped  to  get  the  young  treas- 
urer .to  marry  her.  By  clever  coquetry 
and  artful  resistance  she  managed  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  ill-assortment  of 
their  union.  The  Dame  Mazel,  absolute 
in  her  will,  opposed  the  marriage ;  the 
Abb6  Poulard  ardently  desired  it.  Only 
six  months  before  the  crime,  Madame 
Chapelain,  all  the  While  persisting  in  her 
rigor,  had  accepted  from  her  suitor  costly 
presents,  such  as  a  complete  dress,  com- 
prising even  the  shoes,  made  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade.  Here  was  an  interest  in 
Madame  Mazel's  death  quite  as  power- 
ful as  poor  Lebrun's. 

The  Abb6  Poulard  had  lately  obtained 
the  master-key  which  Lebrun  had  been 
made  to  give  up.  During  his  last  meal 
with  the  murdered  lady,  he  repeatedly 
mentioned  that  he  was  going  to  sleep 
out  that  night.  He  had  well  known, 
at  Madame  Mazel's,  the  lackey  Berry, 
afterward  discharged  for  theft.  Still 
he  was  not  interrogated. 
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Another  thing  told  much  against  him. 
Ever  since  the  commission  of  the  deed, 
he  industriously  spread  strange  and 
inconsistent  reports  respecting  Lebrun. 
Sometimes  he  accused  him  of  being  the 
sole  agent  in  the  murder,  mixing  up  ca- 
lumnious insinuations  on  the  memory  of 
his  benefactress ;  sometimes  he  charged 
him  with  complicity  with  Berry,  whom 
the  prosecution  persisted  in  leaving  in 
the  shade.  "  The  Dame  Mazel,"  the  ex- 
monk  stated,  '^  had  a  child  in  her  youth 
by  a  grand  seigneur,  who  lefl  a  consid- 
erable sum  to  bring  it  up.  This  child 
was  no  other  than  Berry,  afterward  lack- 
ey to  his  own  mother.  Lebrun,  aware 
of  his  mistresses  errors,  had  revealed  to 
Berry  the  secret  of  his  birth,  in  the  hope 
of  making  him  his  son-in-law.  When 
driven  from  the  maternal  residence,  Le- 
brun had  tned  to  reinstate  him,  introduc- 
ing him  by  night  into  his  mother's  bed- 
room. Berry  had  tried  to  soften  her  in 
vain.  Yielding  to  her  violent  temper,  she 
had  seized  him  by  the  throat ;  on  which  he 
drew  his  knife  in  self-defence,  and  killed 
her  without  premeditation." 

This  absurd  romance,  combined  with 
Poniard's  interest  in  Madame  Mazel's 
death,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the 
defence ;  but  the  prosecution  would  lis- 
ten to  nothing.  The  master-key  was 
poor  Lebrun's  ruin.  Of  eleven  judges, 
three  voted  for  further  inquiry,  three  for 
the  preparatory  "question"  or  torture, 
five  lor  a  sentence  to  death. 

The  sentence  actually  pronounced  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1690,  declared  Le- 
brun "  attained  and  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Dame 
Mazel ;  in  reparation  of  which  he  is  con- 
demned to  make  honorable  amends,  to 
be  broken  alive  and  to  die  on  the  wheel, 
after  the  previous  application  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  and  the  extraordinary  question  to 
obtain  the  revelation  of  his  accomplices ; 
all  his  goods  confiscated  to  the  king,  or 
to  whom  appertains  the  right,  first  mulct- 
ing thom  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
francs  of  fine,  in  case  the  confiscation  is 
not  to  the  king's  profit ;  eight  hundred 
francs  of  civil  reparation  and  damages 
to  the  Messieurs  de  Savonni^res;  one 
hundred  francs  to  pray  God  for  the  soul 
of  the  Dame  JVfazel;  the  said  Lebrun 
declared  unworthy  of  the  dispositions 
and  legacies  made  in  his  favor  in  the 
will  of  the  said  Dame  Mazel,  and  con- 


demned to  all  the  costs;  suspension  of 
further  inquiry  against  Madeleine  Tisse- 
rel,  wife  of  Lebrun,  until  afler  the  execa- 
tion." 

Lebrun  appealed  against  this  sentence 
before  the  Tournelle.  On  the  22d  of 
February  the  afiair  was  brought  on 
for  consideration.  Twenty-two  judges 
voted — two  only  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  sentence,  four  for  further  investiga- 
tion, the  remaining  sixteen  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  question.  On 
the  23d,  M.  le  Nain,  reporter,  proceeded 
to  the  application  of  the  torture.  The 
feaiiul  sufierings  of  the  rack  were  una- 
ble to  extort  from  the  imhappy  man  the 
confession  of  a  crime  which  he  had  not 
committed. 

On  the  27th,  a  definitive  sentence  was 
pronounced,  quashing  the  sentence  of 
death  delivered  by  the  Ch&telet,  and 
ordering  further  inquiries  against  Lebrun 
and  his  wife  during  the  space  of  a  year : 
Lebrun,  meanwhile,  to  be  detained  in 
prison,  and  his  wife  to  remain  at  liberty. 
The  question  of  the  nullity  of  the  legacy, 
and  of  damages,  was  reserved.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  sentence,  Lebrhn,  who 
had  hitherto  been  kept  in  strict  secla« 
sion,  had  at  last  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing his  wife  and  friends.  But  he  did 
not  enjoy  the  favor  long.  His  bod^ 
had  been  crushed  by  the  rack,  his  spiiit 
was  broken  down  by  grief.  A  week  af- 
ter the  sentence,  he  expired,  protesting 
his  innocence  and  pardoning  his  judges. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  public  opinion, 
ready  as  it  is  to  believe  any  accusation, 
never  once  admitted  his  culpability.  His 
body  was  buried  in  front  of  the  altar  to 
the  Virgin,  in  St.  Barthelemy's  church. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  crowds  of 
sorrowing  relations  and  friends. 

Scarcely  was  poor  Lebrun  laid  in  his 
grave,  when  proofs  of  his  innocence  ap- 
peared in  all  directions.  What  a  few 
persons  had  suspected,  and  what  still 
fewer  had  clearly  perceived,  became  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large. 
They  found  Berry.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
horse  patrol  arrested  him  at  Sens,  where 
he  lived  by  horse-dealing,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  a  month  after  the  sentence 
delivered  at  La  Tournelle.  When  they 
laid  hands  upon  him,  he  ofiTcred  the 
leader  of  the  brigade  a  purse  full  of 
louis-d'ors  if  he  would  let  him  go.  They 
found  upon  him  a  watch  which  Madame 
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Masel  bad  worn  the  day  before  ber 
death. 

Berry  (whose  real  name  was  Gerlat) 
was,  as  we  have  said,  born  at  Bourges, 
where  his  father  and  mother  still  resided. 
His  first  situation  had  been  with  a  canon 
in  his  native  town;  he  then  lived  as 
domestic  with  a  M.  Benard  de  Ros6 ; 
and  from  thence  he  passed  into  Madame 
MazeFs  service. 

Transferred  to  Paris,  several  witnesses 
deposed  that  they  had  seen  him  there 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  This  he 
stoutly  denied. 

The  &cts  inoputed  by  public  rumor 
to  the  Abb6  Jroulard  were  too  grave 
and  glaring  to  make  it  possible  to  refrain 
from  arresting  him.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Gonciergerie  and  confronted  with 
Berry.  From  that  moment,  all  trace  of 
him  is  lost.  He  disappeared,  and  was 
never  mentioned  afterward.  Doubtless, 
to  avoid  the  scandal  of  an  ecclesiastic's 
being  mixed  up  with  an  affair  of  murder, 
perhaps  also  to  avert  a  disgraceful  ex- 
posure from  the  powerful  family  of  the 
De  Savonnieres,  they  handed  over  the 
excommunicated  monk  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Church  authorities. 

As  to  Berry,  he  was  left  to  his  fate. 
His  guilt  beoame  manifest  as  soon  as 
people  chose  to  see  it.  The  shii*t  and 
the  cravat  had  really  belonged  to  him. 
The  napkin  twisted  mto  a  cap  fitted  his 
bead  exactly.  The  knife  had  been  seen 
in  his  hands,  and  the  victim's  watch  was 
fonnd  on  his  person.  It  was  impossible  to 
entertain  a  doubt.  But  had  Lebrun  been 
Harry's  accomplice  ?  The  latter,  unable 
to  deny  participating  in  the  murder, 
endeavored,  nevertheless,  to  accuse  the 
valet-de-chambre  of  having  suggested  it ; 
bat  on  the  day  of  his  execution  he 
acknowledged  the  truth,  and  relieved 
bis  conscience  of  that  calumny.  In  the 
presence  of  Ret>orter  Le  Nain  and  Coun- 
sellor Gilbert  ne  made  a  circumstantial 
statement,  from  which  it  appears  that 
be,  Gerlat,  alias  Berry,  was  the  sole  per- 
petrator of  the  murder  and  the  theft. 

"I  arrived  in  Paris,"  he  said,  "on 
Wednesday,  the  23d  of  November, 
1689,  and  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Wagon.  My  plans  were  laid.  I  was. 
perfectly  acquainted  witli  the  disposition 
and  the  habits  of  the  Massel  establish- 
ment. The  following  Friday  was  the 
day  I  selected  for  the  execution  of  my 


design.  At  dusk,  I  quickly  slipped  in 
by  the  great  doQr,  which  was  left  open ; 
there  was  nobody  in  the  court.  I  then 
mounted  noiselessly  into  the  little  attic 
which  you  reach  by  passing  through  the 
corn-loft.  I  remained  there  until  Sunday, 
watching  my  opportunity,  and  living  on 
some  potatoes  and  a  little  bread  which 
I  had  brought  with  me. 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  I  was  on  the 
alert.  At  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  I 
began  my  preparations ;  I  well  knew  that 
at  that  hour  Madame  Mazel  usually 
went  to  mass.  I  came  down  slowly  from 
the  attic,  using  every  precaution.  Mad- 
ame's  chamber  was  wide  open,  and 
nobod V  in  it.  From  the  dust,  I  judged 
that  tne  maids  had  only  just  hnished 
putting  it  to  rights.  Without  loss  of 
time,  i  tiied  to  creep  under  the  bed,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  my 
coat  on.  Fearing  a  surprise,  I  rapidly 
returned  to  the  attic,  where  I  took  off 
my  coat  and  under-waistcoat,  and  came 
down  again  to  the  chamber  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves.   It  was  still  unoccupied. 

^^  I  slipped  under  the  bed,  and  soon 
heard  my  former  mistress  come  back 
from  church.  She  fidgeted  about, 
grumbled,  scolded,  and  made  a  fuss.  I 
kept  quiet  and  snug,  holding  my  breath. 

"  She  went  to  vespers.  When  I  heard 
the  carriage  roll  out  at  the  great  gate, 
I  came  from  under  the  bed,  where  i  was 
ill  at  ease.  My  hat  incommoded  me,  so 
I  left  it  there  and  took  a  napkin  from 
behind  the  looking-glass,  and  tied  it  up 
so  as  to  form  a  cap.  I  also  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  tie  up  the 
bell-ropes  to  the  curtain-rods. 

'^  Evening  was  coming  on ;  all  was 
ready.  I  warmed  myself  and  enjoyed  a 
short  doze  in  madame's  arm-chair,  until  I 
heard  the  cariiage  roll  into  the  court. 
I  then  got  under  the  bed  again,  and  re- 
mained there  until  midnight. 

^^  Madame  Mazel  had  been  in  bed  an 
hour;  I  expected  to  find  her  fast  asleep, 
but  her  eyes  were  wide  open.  She 
stared  at  me.  ^  I  want  money  I '  I  said. 
She  tried  to  sit  up  in  the  bed.  'Don't 
call  out,  Madame,'  I  said  to  her,  softly. 
'  If  you  call  out,  I  will  kill  you !'  She 
stretched  out  her  arm,  but  could  not 
reach  the  bell-ropes.  She  began  scream- 
ing '  Help !  help  I '  At  that,  seeing  that 
her  fright  prevented  her  listening  to 
reason,  I  drew  my  knife  and  gave  her 
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several  stabs.  She  made  a  slight  attempt 
to  defend  herself;  but  8«on,  her  strength 
failing,  she  sank  down  in  the  bed  with 
her  face  on  the  counterpane.  I  then 
gave  her  a  great  many  cuts,  until  she 
ceased  to  stir.  If  she  had  not  screamed, 
I  should  not  have  killed  her. 

"  That  done,  I  lighted  a  candle  and 
took  from  the  bedside  the  key  of  the 
closet.  In  the  closet  I  found  the  keys  of 
the  strong-box,  which  I  opened  without 
any  difficulty.  I  took  all  the  gold  there 
was  in  a  purse ;  it  might  amount  to  five 
or  six  thousand  francs.  I  put  that  sum 
into  a  linen  bag  which  I  took  out  of  the 
strong-box,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
little  gold.  I  then  closed  the  strong-box, 
and  put  the  kev's  in  their  place  in  the 
closet,  where  I  found  a  watch  which 
tempted  me. 

"I  put  the  key  of  the  closet  close  to 
the  bed  in  its  usual  place ;  I  threw  my 
knife  into  the  fire.  As  to  my  cravat, 
and  the  napkin  which  I  made  into  a  cap, 
I  cannot  tell  how  I  lost  them.  I  took 
my  hat  from  under  the  T)ed  and  led  the 
chamber,  the  key  of  which  I  found  on  a 
seat  close  to  the  door.  I  made  use  of  it 
to  shut  the  door,  fearing,  if  I  pulled  the 
door  without  the  key,  to  make  too  much 
noise.  The  door  of  the  ante-chamber 
was  shut ;  I  opened  it,  and  left  it  open. 

^^  I  then  returned  to  the  little  attic ;  it 
was  bright  moonlight.  I  saw  that  my 
hands  were  all  red,  and  I  washed  them 
with  my  urine.  I  took  off  my  shirt,  and 
left  it  under  the  straw.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  also  left  my  cravat  or  collar 
there.  I  put  on  my  under-waistcoat  and 
coat  without  any  shirt,  and  went  down- 
stairs. It  might  then  be  an  hour  aft;er 
midnight.  I  went  to  the  street  door  and 
felt  if  It  was  bolted ;  finding  it  unbolted, 
I  opened  the  wicket  door  and  went  out, 
leaving  the  door  open. 

"  In  case  of  the,  bolts  being  close,  I 
bad  brought  a  rope  ladder,  by  which  I 
meant  to  descend  from  one  of  the  first- 
floor  windows.*  If  I  could  not  do  that, 
I  should  have  followed  the  rain-gutter 
of  the  great  attic  until  I  found  an  en- 
trance into  some  neighboring  house. 
Once  out  of  doors,  I  threw  the  key  of 
the  chamber  into  a  cellar  in  the  Rue  de 
Ha^on,  and  returned  to  the  Golden 
Wa^on.  A  half-asleep  maid-servant  let 
me  m,  and  I  then  went  to  bed.'' 

On  concluding  this  general  confession, 


Berry  added:  "What  I  have  just  stated 
is  as  true  as  that  God  is  in  heaven  and 
that  I  hold  this  crucifix  in  my  hands." 
He  said  nothing  about  family  complici- 
ties or  promptings,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  afian* ;  at  least, 
if  he  did,  all  that  part  of  the  business 
was  suppressed.  Berry  was  executed. 
He  died  with  courage. 

Lebrun's  innocence  being  completely 
proved,  the  rehabilitation  of  nis  memory, 
the  restitution  of  the  widow's  property, 
and  the  payment  of  his  legacy,  ought  not 
to  have  met  with  the  slightest  difiiculty ; 
nevertheless,  by  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
power,  seven  whole  months  passed  away 
without  the  widow's  being  able  to  ob- 
tain redress.  By  tormenting  and  in- 
timidating the  unhappy  woman,  they 
tried  to  frighten  her  mto  stopping  the 
action  for  damages  which  she  brought 
against  M.  de  Savonni^res.  The  civil 
court  had  condemned  Lebrun  to  the 
cruel  torture  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  was  at  least  bound  to  make  the 
widow  the  only  possible  reparation — an 
indemnity.  M.  de  Savonni^res  was  mean 
enough  not  to  understand  that  obliga- 
tion. He  resisted  the  claim  for  damages. 

On  the  80th  of  March,  1694,  a  decree 
of  the  parlement  reinstated  Lebrun's 
memory,  and,  in  spite  of  Counsellor  dc 
Savonni^res'  resistance,  con6rmed  the 
legacy  of  six  thousand  francs.  But  the 
De  Savonni^res  carried  every  other  point. 
They  were  simply  sentenced  to  pay  the 
costs  and  the  interest  on  the  sum  be- 
queathed from  the  27th  of  November, 
1689.  The  torture  and  death  of  the 
honest  sei'vant,  the  ruin  of  his  family, 
counted  for  nothing.  M.  de  Savon- 
nitres  was  a  magistrate,  influential,  rich, 
held  in  high  consideration;  the  valet's 
widow  might  deem  herself  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  obtain  even  partial  justice. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  which,  constantly 
accumulating  in  number  and  never  di. 
creasing  in  iniquity,  tended  to  brin^ 
about  the  terrible  social  revolt  known  as 
the  First  French  Revolution. 


•  ♦• 
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An  attentive  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  experimental  sciences,  will  speeds 
ily  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  many  of 
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the  simplest  phenomena,  which,  from 
their  constant  recurrence,  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  commonplace  and  insigniti- 
cant,  contain  the  germs  of  truths  of  the 
most  exalted  character.  The  laundress 
who  spat  upon  her  smoothing-iron  to 
determine  if  it  was  hot  enough  for  her 
purpose,  never  dreamed  of  the  "  sphe- 
roidal state"  of  matter,  or  fancied  that 
her  simple  test  would  lead  to  important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  heat,  or 
advance  us  to  the  magical  experiment 
of  freezing  water  in  red-hot  vessels. 
Yet  so  it  was. 

With  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
water — ^the  drying  of  linen  for  example 
—every  one  has  been  acquainted  for 
ages.  Yet  this  diffusion  of  vapor  into 
the  air  failed  to  teach  man  a  great 
truth  until  recently.  The  adhesion  of 
water  to  a  perfectly  smooth  and  clean 
piece  of  glass,  and  the  ^'  sucking  up  "  of 
the  same  fluid  by  a  sponge,  or  by  a 
Itunp  of  white  sugar,  though  constantly 
observed,  never  instructed  the  observer 
until  lately  in  the  action  of  material 
surfaces  on  fluids  and  gases,  or  indicated 
to  him  the  existence  of  a  Force,  or 
Forces,  surrounding  every  atom^  which 
appear  capable  |of  exerting  an  intense 
mechanical  power  of  condensation.  The 
careful  study  of  these  phenomena  has, 
however,  gradually  advanced  us  from 
one  discovery  to  another,  until  it  has 
enabled  us  to  read  with  precision  a  great 
truth,  brought  to  us  by  a  Meteorite, 
which  once  moved  in  the  remote  spaces 
through  which  comets  travel,  and  where 
nebulsB  are  slowly  concreting  into 
worlds.  It  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  curious  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Graham,  which  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  by  certain 
steps,  to  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  Gas  by  Meteoric 
Jron^  that  we  should  concisely  trace  the 

S regress  of  the  inquiry*  from  its  earliest 
evelopment. 

To  Dr.  Priestley*  we  are  indebted  for 
the  earliest  observations  we  possess  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  Having  occasion 
to  transmit  a  gas  through  stoneware 
tabes  surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  he 
discovered  that  the  tubes  were  porous, 
and  that  the  gas  escaped  outward  into 

^  Priestley,  "  ExperimentB  and  Obaervationa  on 
DiffereDt  Kinds  of  Air/'  iii.  p.  39. 


the  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
gases  of  the  fire  penetrated  into  the 
tube.  Priestley  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  this  obser- 
vation :  it  was  to  him  a  barren  fact. 
Dr.  Dalton  perceived  the  important 
indication,  and  clearly  saw  the  bearing  of 
Priest ely's  observation  on  the  properties 
of  aerial  bodies.  Experiments,  well  devis- 
ed and  cautiously  varied,  led  him  to  the 
discovery  that  any  two  gases,  allowed  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  penetrated 
each  other,  or  mixed,  in  opposition  to 
the  influence  of  their  weight.  Taking 
the  lightest  known  gas,  hydrogen^  and 
the  heaviest,  carbonic  acid,  he  placed 
them  in  two  vessels  which  communicat- 
ed with  each  other,  so  that  the  dense 
gas  was  in  the  lower  vesseL  According 
to  the  solicitation  of  gravity,  the  two 
gases  should  have  remained  as  they 
were  arranged ;  but  it  was  found  thcit 
the  lighter  gas  descended  and  the  heav- 
ier one  ascended,  until  in  a  few  hours 
they  became  partly  mixed. 

But  for  the  operation  of  this  diffusive 
power,  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  would  not  be  main- 
tained. When  light  and  heavy  gas 
are  miocedj  they  do  not  exhibit  any  ten- 
dency to  separate  on  being  allowed  the 
most  perfect  repose.  Common  air  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen :  these  gases  differing  in  weight 
in  the  proportion  of  971  to  1105.  Yet 
if  a  closed  tube  of  air,  many  yards  in 
length,  be  kept  upright  and  perfectly 
still  for  months,  no  change  whatever 
takes  place,  the  air  at  the  top  and  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  If,  how- 
ever, into  a  similar  tube  we  pour  a 
heavy  gas,  and  then  carefully  float  on  it 
a  light  one,  they  will  have  diffused  thor- 
oughly, in  a  few  nours,  every  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  same  mixture. 

Mr.  Graham  found  that  gases  diffuse 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  into  each 
other,  with  different  degrees  of  ease  and 
rapidity.  His  mode  of  observing  this 
was  by  allowing  each  gas  to  diffuse 
from  a  bottle  into  the  air  through  a 
narrow  tube,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  gas  had  no  tendency  to  flow  ovt^ 
but  was  compelled  to  diffuse  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  effect  of  gravity.  Each  gas 
penetrates  into  the  space  occupied  by 
the  other,  not  at  the  same  rate  in  both 
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directions,  bnt  according  to  a  well-de- 
termined law.  To  express  this  disposi- 
tion— or  rather  diversity  of  disposition 
in  gases  to  interchange  particles,  the 
term  diffusion  volume  has  been  adopted. 
The  diffusion  volumes  are  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases,  and  the  time  of  effusion  and  diffu- 
sion follow  the  same  law. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt 
with  precision  the  following  terms : 
effuaion^  or  pouring  out — this  expresses 
the  passage  of  gas  into  a*  vacuum  by  a 
small  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  ;  transpi- 
ration^  the  passage  of  gases  through 
tabes  of  fine  bore  and  of  some  length ; 
diffuaiorij  or  the  power  of  interpenetra- 
tion ;  and  evaporation,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  spontaneous  vapor 
diffusion. 

The  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
latter  alone  need  claim  our  attention. 
It  is  desirable  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  evaporation  is  one  of  diffu- 
sion, and  that,  differing  only  in  degree, 
it  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
diffusion  of  gas  through  gas,  and  of  fluid 
through  fluid.  The  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  water  into  air  is  affected  by 
three  circumstances.  1st.  The  dryness 
of  the  air.  A  certain  fixed  quantity 
only  of  water  vapor  can  rise  into  air. 
Dr.  Dalton  discovered  that  the  evapora^ 
tion  of  water  has  the  same  limit  in  air 
as  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
know  what  quantity  of  any  vapor  rises,  at 
a  particular  temperature,  into  a  vacuum, 
and  we  learn  the  quantity  which  will  rise 
into  air.  2dly.  The  influence  of  warmth 
in  modifying  spontaneous  evaporation  ; 
and  ddly,  the  removal  of  the  incumbent 
air  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. Hence  the  advantages  of  a  current 
of  air  for  rapidly  drying  a  wetted 
surface.* 

Ddbereiner  of  Jena  made  the  first 
observation  on  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
through  a  crack  in  a  slass  receiver.  He 
did  not  observe  the  whole  phenomenon : 
he  ascribed  it  to  capillary  action,  which 
indeed  it  resembles  in  some  respects.  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Oraham  to  clear 


*  The  papers  by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  those  by  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  should  be  consulted  on  this  inter- 
esting subject ;  but,  beyond  all,  "  Etudes  sur 
rHygrom^trie,**  by  U.  Begnault,  "Annales  de 
Cbimie^ClSSd),  sfaoold  be  studied. 


the  difficulties  and  grive  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  In  repeating 
Ddbereiner's  experiments  under  different 
forms,  he  observed  that  hydrogen  never 
escapes  outward  by  the  fissure  without 
a  certain  portion  of  air  penetrating  in- 
ward. .  Extending  the  experiments,  and 
adopting  an  instrument  which  would 
measure  the  rate  of  the  interchange,  it 
was  found  that  the  diffusion  of  gases 
through  fissures,  or  through  porous 
septa,  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as 
when  they  freely  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  relative  diffuMbUitiea 
are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities. 

It  has  now  been  determined  that 
diffusion  will  take  place  at  different 
rates — though  always  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  same  substance — through  such 
porous  bodies  as  wood,  cork,  charcoal ; 
thin  slips  of  many  granular  foliated 
minerals,  as  magnesian  limestone  ; 
through  unglazed  earthenware,  slices  of 
plumbago,  and  Carrara  marble.  These 
porous  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  a 
series  of  capillary  tubes.  The  resistance 
of  a  capillary  tube  to  a  gas  passing 
through  it  is  proportional  to  the  surface. 
(It  is,  of  course,  assumed  tliat  the  ordi* 
nary  conditions  of  capillary  attraction 
are  understood.  The  mechanical  force 
which  draws  a  fluid  into  a  capillary  tube 
acts  upon  any  gas  or  fluid  passing 
through  the  tube.)  Hence,  as  was 
observed  by  Poiseuille,  the  resistance  of 
the  passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  capil- 
lary tube  is  nearly  the  fourth  power  of 
the  diameter  of  the  tube.  The  porous 
solids  possess,  no  doubt,  a  similarly 
reduced  penetrability  as  that  possessed 
by  a  congeries  of  capillary  tubes.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  times  of  diffusion  through  tubes  or 
pores  have  no  relation  to  the  transpira- 
tion of  the  same  gases.  Graham  has 
given  with  much  clearness  the  generally 
received  hypothesis,*  which  bears  so 
strongly  on  the  final  result  of  this  paper, 
that  It  is  necessary  to  state  it  in  as  few- 
words  as  possible. 

A  gas  IS  supposed  to  consist  of  solid 
and  perfectly  elastic  spherical  atoms, 
which  move  in  all  directions,  and  are 

•  See  **  Mathematical  Physics,"  by  John  He- 
repeth  (ISi^X  >o<l  ^^  Memoirs  of  BemooUl, 
Joule,  Clausiufl,  and  others. 
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animated  with  different  de^ees  of  velo- 
city in  different  gases.  Confined  in  a 
vessel,  the  moving  particles  are  con- 
stantly impinging  against  its  sides 
(should  we  not  recognize  the  influence 
of  the  force  on  the  surface  of  the  confining 
vessel  attracting  the  atoms  ?),  and  occo- 
sionally  against  each  other.  Owing  to 
the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  atoms,  no 
loss  of  motion  arises  from  such  collisions. 
If  the  containing  vessel  be  porous,  then 
gas  is  projected  through  the  open  chan- 
nels by  the  atomic  motion,  and  escapes. 
The  external  air,  or  gas,  is  carried  in- 
ward in  the  same  manner,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the 
vessel.  The  molecular  movement  is 
accelerated  by  heat  and  retarded  by 
cold ;  the  tension  of  the  gas  being  in- 
creased in  the  first  instance  and  dimin- 
ished in  the  second.  This  hypothesis 
assumes  that  when  the  same  gas  is  pres- 
ent both  within  and  without  the  vessel, 
and  therefore  in  contact  on  both  sides  of 
the  porous  plate,  the  movement  is  sus- 
tained without  abatement,  molecules 
continuing  to  enter  and  leave  in  equal 
number,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
indicated  by  change  of  volume.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  force  residing  on  the 
surfiMses  of  the  pores  of  the  septum 
compels  this  movement  in  and  out  ?  * 

An  interesting  application  of  this 
knowledge  has  been  made  by  Mr.  George 
F.  AnselT,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
fire-damp  in  our  coal  .mines.  The  disas- 
trous consequences  arising  from  the  ex- 
plosions which  from  time  to  time  occur 
m  working  coal,  render  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  fi»ct  that  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  rather  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid,  is  constantly  es- 
caping, in  some  mines,  from  the  coal, 
and  that  mixing  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air  becomes  fearfully  ex- 
plosive. When  a  flame,  such  as  that  of 
the  Davy  safety  lamp,  is  brought  into 
an  atmosphere  containing  fire-damp,  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  the  flame,  and  the  prac- 
tised eye  can  determine  very  readily  the 

*  ''On  the  Law  of  the  Difltuion  of  Gases*' 
(TniosactioDs  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
▼oL  xii.  pi  222).  "Oa  the  Motion  of  Gases'' 
(Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  573).  "  Capillaiy  Transpira- 
tion of  Gases  "  (Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  591 ;  and 
1S49,  p.  349). 


presence  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  this 
carburetted  hydrogen  escapes  from  the 
coal  suddenly,  but  generally  it  escapes 
gradually  from  the  seam^  and,  not  unfire- 
quently,  insidiously  increases  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree  without  its  being  observ- 
ed. To  avoid  this,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  indicate  the  presence  of 
fire-damp,  Mr.  Ansell  avails  himself  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess  relative  to  the 
difiusion  of  gases.  His  apparatus  takes 
vaiions  forms :  the  most  simple  being  a 
thin  India-rubber  balloon  full  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  having  a  ligature  of  linen 
bound  round  its  equator  to  prevent  its 
lateral  expansion.  This  being  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  mine,  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  it  bv  a  wire  with  any  ordinary 
electrical  bell  at  surface.  As  the  balloon 
expands  upward  by  the  dififusion  of  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  into  the  air  which 
it  contains,  it  releases  a  catch,  and  con- 
nection being  made  by  a  simple  mechani- 
cal arrangement  with  the  electrical  or 
magnetic  apparatus,  the  bell  is  rung. 
After  this  signal  has  been  given,  the 
Fire  Damp  Indicator  has  only  to  be  re- 
moved for  a  few  minutes  into  good  air, 
and  it  is  restored  to  its  original  state. 
Another  form  of  instrument  is  that  of  the 
aneroid  barometer,  a  porous  earthenware 
plate  or  a  slice  of  Sicilian  marble  being 
(substituted  for  the  brass  back  of  the  box. 

This  little  instrument,  which  is  only 
of  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  watch,  is 
carried  by  the  colliery  viewer  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  At  any  suspected 
place  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  index  gives 
the  barometric  pressure  at  that  depth ; 
this  is  noted ;  then,  if  any  fire-damp  is 
present,  the  index  moves  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees,  thus  indicating  with  pre- 
cision the  percentage  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen present  in  the  air. 

lliis  instrument  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  applica- 
tions of  science.  It  bears  no  very  remote 
relation  in  its  principles  to  the  lamp  of 
Davy  itself,  and  it  supplements  it  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  promise  the 
possible  highest  utility.* 

The  diffusion  of  liquids  into  each  other 
is  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the  facts 

*  It  is  important  to  notice  hero  the  facts  just 
hroaght  oat  by  a  well  devised  series  of  experiments. 
The  safety  lamps,  of  all  varieties,  are  found  to  be 
rendered  unsafe  by  the  improvements  in  ventila- 
tion.   By  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  currents 
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discovered  with  regard  to  pases.  When 
two  liquids  of  different  densities,  and 
capable  of  mixing,  are  placed  in  con- 
tact, diffusion  takes  place ;  the  rate  of 
diffusion  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquids,  the  temperature,  and  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  solutions  used. 
The  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
are  made  is  exceedingly  simple.  An 
open  phial  is  filled  with  the  solution  to 
be  exi)erimented  on,  say  the  ammonia- 
Bulphate  of  copper,  and  a  light  float 
placed  upon  its  surface.  This  is  placed 
in  a  confectioner's  glass  jar,  and  water 
is  steadily  poured  in  so  as  to  cover  the 
open  phial  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch. 
The  saline  fluid  in  the  bottle  is  now  in 
contact  with  the  water  in  the  jar,  and 
diffusion  proceeds.  The  ammonia  leaves 
the  copper,  and  the  purple  solution  be- 
comes of  a  pale  blue  color,  the  volatile 
alkali  being  found  diffused  in  the  water. 
The  amount  of  salt  diffused,  called  the 
diffuBQte  or  diffusion  product^  is  deter- 
mined by  chemical  means.  Such  is  the 
general  mode  of  experiment,  and  such 
the  character  of  the  results.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose  that  the 
general  law  is  stated.  "The  velocity 
with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses  from  a 
stronger  into  a  weaker  solution  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  difference  of  concentra- 
tion between  two  contiguous  strata."  * 

Graham  has  found  that  bodies  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  in  relation  to 
diffusion.  One  class,  which  are  the 
most  diffusive,  he  terms  crystalloids. 
Another  class  are  non-crystallizable,  as 
hyd rated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina, 
and  metallic  oxides  of  the  aluminous 
class,  when  they  exist  in  the  soluble 
form.  Animal  and  vegetable  extractive, 
gelatin,  starch,  gam,  etc.,  are  of  this 
order.  Gelatin  is  regarded  as  the  type 
of  these,  and  from  xoXXij,  ghie^  the  term 
colloids  is  adopted.  This  peculiar  form 
of  aggregation  is  called  the  colloidal 
condition  of  mcUter^  and  we  find  it  to 
be  a  state  required  in  all  the  substances 
which  can  intervene  in  the  processes  of 
life.  Space  will  not  admit,  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  of  that  examination  of 
this  remarkable  class  of  bodies  which  is 

io  the  levels  of  a  colliery,  the  explosive  atmos- 
phere ia  driven  through  the  lamp,  and  the  exter- 
nal mixture  fired. 

*  Phil.  Traos.  (1862),  p.  1.  Jonm.  Chem.  Soc. 
XV.  p.  277. 


desirable,  since  they  play  a  highly  im- 
portant part  in  natural  phenomena. 
The  colloidal  is  regarded  as  a  dynamical 
state  of  matter,  while  the  crystalloidal 
is  the  statical  condition.  Colloids  are 
ever  in  a  state  of  mutation.  Metastasis 
has  been  well  said  to  be  the  condition  of 
their  existence.  So  remarkable  are  the 
phenomena  of  colloidal  bodies,  that  those 
minds  which  have  a  materialistic  ten- 
dency look  upon  them  "as  the  probable 
primary  soui-ce  of  the  force  appearing 
ni  the  phenomena  of  vitality." 

These  colloid  substances  are  separated 
from  other  bodies  by  a  process  called 
dialysis.  This  will  be  explained  in  the 
fewest  words  by  describing  an  experi- 
ment. If  a  sheet  of  very  thin  letter- 
paper,  well-sized  with  starch,  and  having 
no  porosity,  be  laid  on  the  surface  of 
water,  a  depression  made  in  its  centre, 
and  a  mixed  solution  of  cane  sugar  and 
gum  arable  be  poured  upon  it,  the  sugar 
diffuses  through  the  water,  while  the 
gum  remains  above.  The  vegetable 
parchment  or  parchment  paper  of  De 
la  Rue  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  experi- 
ments on  dialysis. 

The  passage  of  liquids  through  porous 
septa,  which  was  first  studied  by  Du- 
trochet,  was  originally  designated  by 
the  correlative  terms  endosmose  and  ex- 
osmose  :  in  place  of  which  Graham  pro- 
poses the  simpler  terra  osmose  (from 
^(fjxof,  impulsion).  Osmose  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  unequal  absorption 
of  the  two  liquids  placed  on  either  side 
of  it  by  the  porous  septum.  Graham 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  osmose 
depends  essentially  on  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  liquids  on  the  septem. 
The  following  passage,  quoted  from  Gra- 
ham's Elemsnts  of  Chemistry^  appears 
to  embrace  all  the  points  necessary  for 
our  present  consideration : 

"  These  experiments  were  made  partly 
with  porous  mineral  septa,  partly  with 
animal  membrane.  The  earthenware 
osometer  consisted  of  the  porous  cylin- 
ders employed  in  voltaic  batteries,  about 
five  inches  in  depth,  surmounted  by  a 
glass  tube  0*6  inch  in  diameter,  attached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  cap  of  gutta-percha.  The  cylinder 
was  filled  to  the  base  of  the  glass  tube 
with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately 
placed  in  a  jar  of  distilled  water ;  and 
as  the  fluid  within  the  instrument  rose 
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during  the  experiment,  water  was  added 
to  the  jar  to  equalize  the  pressure.  The 
rise  (or  fall)  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  the  experiment  was  gen- 
erally terminated  in  five  hours.  From 
experiments  made  on  solutions  of  every 
variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared 
that  the  rise,  or  osmose,  is  quite  insig- 
nificant with  neutral  organic  substances 
in  general,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  urea, 
tannin,  etc.;  so  likewise  with  neutral 
salts  of  the  earth  and  ordinary  metals, 
with  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  potas- 
siura  and  sodium,  and  with  chloride  of 
mercury.  A  more  sensible  but  still  very 
moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  acetic,  sulphurous,  ^citric, 
and  tai'taric  acids.  These  are  surpassed 
by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as 
Bulpbnric  and  phosphoric,  and  by  sul- 
phate of  potash,  which  are  again  ex- 
ceeded by  salts  of  potash  and  soda 
possessing  a  decided  acid  or  alkaline 
reaction,  such  as  binoxalate  of  potash, 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  the  carbonates  ot 
potash  and  soda.  The  highly  osmotic 
substances  were  also  found  to  act  with 
most  advantage  in  small  proportions, 
producing,  in  fact,  the  large  t  osmose  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quarter  per  cent, 
dissolved.  The  same  substances  are  like- 
wise always  chemically  active  bodies, 
and  possess  affinities  which  enable  them 
to  act  on  the  material  of  the  earthen- 
ware septum.  Lime  and  alumina  were 
always  lonnd  in  solution  after  osmose, 
and  the  corrosion  of  the  septum  appeared 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  tne  flow. 
Septa  of  other  materials,  such  as  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  compressed 
charcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  al- 
though not  deficient  in  porosity,  gave 
no  osmose,  apparently  because  they  are 
not  chemically  acted  on  by  the  saline 
solutions.^' 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  functions  of  life.  In  osmose 
there  Ls  also  a  remarkably  direct  substi- 
tution of  one  of  the  great  forces  of  na- 
ture by  its  equivalent  in  another  force, 
the  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  ac- 
tion into  mechanical  power.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  osmotic  injection  of  fluids 
may,  perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link 
which  intervenes  between  chemical  de- 
composition and  muscular  movement. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  phenomena 


which,  although  not  generally  associated 
with  those  which  have  been  considered, 
appear,  upon  closer  consideration,  to  be 
intimately  related  to  them.  These  are 
the  phenomena  of  catcUysiSj  or  contact 
action.  A  sheet  of  perfectly  clean  pla- 
tinum being  plunged  into  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  compels  their 
union;  the  action  of  this  metal  in  a 
spongy  state  is  well  known,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  ferments  is  familiar  to  all.  Each 
of  these  are  substances  which  have  the 
power  of  establishing  chemical  relations 
by  the  action  of  contact  with  consider- 
able energy. 

We  have  seen  that  gases  interpene- 
trate in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and 
that  the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  air,  or 
into  each  other,  exhibits  a  force  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  break  up  stiong  che- 
mical affinities.  We  have  observed  the 
power  of  porous  bodies  in  compellin 
the  passage  through  them  of  gases  an 
fluids;  capillarity  has  been  briefly  no- 
ticed, osmose  action  described,  and  con- 
tact action  slightly  indicated.* 

We  have  now  to  advance  a  step  yet 
farther,  and  mention  the  surprising  pas- 
sage of  gases  through  the  homogeneous 
substance  of  a  plate  of  fused  platinum 
or  of  iron  at  a  red  heat,  the  discovery 
of  H.  St.  Claire  Deville  and  Troost.  The 
porosity  ot*  graphite,  of  earthenware,  of 
marble,  and  the  action  of  those  substan- 
ces on  gases  and  fluids,  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  understood.  A  new  kind  of 
porosity  in  metals  is  imagined,  of  a 
greater  degree  of  minuteness  than  the 
porosity,  of  graphite  and  earthenware ; 
this  is  an  intermolecular  porosity,  due 
entirely  to  dilatation.  At  low  tempera- 
tures neither  platinum  nor  iron  admits 
any  passage  of  gas ;  but  by  the  expansive 
agency  of  heat  the  pores  are  opened,  and 
these  metals  admit  of,  encourage  indeed, 
the  difiusion  of  gases.  ''*•  Such  a  species 
of  porosity,"  says  Graham,  "  if  it  exists, 
may  well  be  expected  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  distance  of  solid  molecules  at 
elevated  temperatures  when  gases  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  experiments  were 
essentially  of  the  following  character.  A 
vacuum  was  produced  in  a  platininn  tube 
placed  within  a  porcelain  tube  charged 

*  la  addition,  the  striking  Memoir  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, ''  On  the  Absorption  and  Dialytic  Separation 
of  Gases  by  Colloid  Septa''  (Phil.  Trans.  Tol  156^ 
part  ii.  p.  399)  should  be  studied. 
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with  hydrogen  ;  this  tube  was  raised  to 
a  red  heat,  and  the  dense  metal  then  be- 
came permeable  to  hydrogen.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  with  iron. 

The  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  col- 
toid  septum  is  preceded  by  a  condensation 
of  the  gas  in  the  substance  of  the  septum. 
"Is,"  asks  Mr.  Graham,  "a  plate  of 
ignited  platinum  capable,  then,  of  con- 
densing and  liquefying  hydrogen  gas  ?  " 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  the  result  proved 
that  platinum  exhibited  a  new  property 
— the  power  to  (absorb  hydrogen  at  a  red 
heaty  and  to  retain  that  gas  at  a  tempera- 
ture under  redness  for  an  indefinite  time. 
It  may  be  allowable  to  speak  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  power  to  occhcde  (tp 
shut  up)  hydrogen,  and  of  the  result  as 
the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  platinum. 
Experiments  were  made  with  many 
other  metals,  and  their  powers  of  occlu- 
sion carefully  determined  ;  that  of  iron 
alone  can  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
This  was  determined  by  first  exhausting 
iron  of  any  gases  held  within  its  pores 
by  exposing  it  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  then  cooling  it  gradually  in  hydrogen 
gas;  the  metal  absorbed  and  retained 
this  gas  after  cooling.  The  iron  experi- 
mented on  was  capable  of  holding  0*46 
volume  of  hydrogen ;  but  when  the  same 
specimen  of  iron  was  charged  with  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  in  the  same  manner,  it 
was  found  to  be  capable  of  taking  up  at 
a  low  red  heat  and  holding  when  cold 
4-16  volianes  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
This  discovery  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  important  process  of 
steel  manufacture. 

Pursuing  this  extraordinary  line  of 
inquiiy,  and  obtaining  at  every  step 
new,  confirmatory,  and  beautiful  results, 
it  was  resolved  to  ascertain  if  the  masses 
of  matter  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
— Meteoric  Stones —  and  which  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  gave  any  indication  of  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  they  were 
formed. 

A  slice  from  the  meteoric  iron  of  Le- 
narto,  which  was  analyzed  by  Wehrle, 
and  found  to  be  of  sp.  gr.  7*79,  and  to 
consist  of  iron  90*883,  nickel  8*460, 
cobalt  0*666,  and  copper  0*002,  was  ob- 
tained. This  was  made  the  subject  of 
careful  expenment,  and  the  Lenarto  iron 
yielded  2-85  times  its  volume  of  gas,  of 


which  86  per  centr  nearly  was  hydro- 
gen. 

"Hydrogen  has  been  recognized," 
says  Mr.  Graham,  "in  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  Messrs. 
Huggins  and  Miller.  The  same  gas 
constitutes,  according  to  the  wide  re- 
searches of  Father  Seccbi,  the  principal 
element  of  a  numerous  class  of  stars,  of 
which  a  LyrflB  is  the  type.  The  iron  of 
Lenarto  has  no  doubt  come  from  such 
an  atmosphere,  in  which  hydrogen 
'greatly  prevailed.  27iis  meteorite  may 
be  looked  vpon  as  holding  within  it^ 
and  beariny  to  its,  hydrogen  of  the 
stars. 

"  It  has  been  found  difficult  on  trial 
to  impregnate  malleable  iron  with  more 
than  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen, 
under  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere. 
Now  the  meteoric  iron  examined  gave 
up  about  three  times  that  amount  with- 
out being  fully  exhausted.  The  inference 
is,  therefore,  that  the  meteorite  has  been 
extruded  from  a  dense  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  gas,  for  which  we  must  look 
beyond  the  light  cometary  matter  float- 
ing about  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system." 

The  series  of  results  which  are  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  though  differing  in 
their  general  character,  have  yet  a  strict 
relation  to  each  other.  When  carefully 
studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sponge 
and  the  sugar  sucking  up  water  are  omy 
modified  examples  of  the  dense  metals 
absorbing  gases.  It  is  by  the  cautious 
questioning  of  nature,  and  by  closely 
inspecting  the  phenomena  which  are 
constantly  occurring  around  us,  that  we 
advance  to  a  knowledge  of  sublimer 
truths.  Priestley's  observation  on  the 
porosity  of  stoneware  tubes  was  the 
germ  of  that  discovery  which  may  with- 
out any  poetical  exaggeration  be  dis- 
cribed  as 

▲  KBSSAGB  FBOM  THS  STABS. 


•  •  • 


The  Britiih  Qiuurtarij. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.^ 

"A  LONG  time  ago,"  while  veritable 
fields  still  separated  London  from  Isling- 
ton,  and    '^omnibus    and  rail"    were 

*  (1).  ^emariab  of  Thomaa  Hood,    Collated 
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alike  unknown ;  when  winter  visitora, 
thankful  for  the  exchange  from  the  blink- 
ing oil  lamps  of  the  past  to  the  brighter 
gas,  picked  their  way  along  muddy  paths, 
or  hailed  the  stage,  that,  with  six  insides, 
jolted  leisnrely  along  from  Highbury  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour;  a  number  of  friends, 
chiefly  young  people,  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  for  con- 
Tersation  and  discussion  on  various  sub- 
jects. These  were  pleasant  meetings — 
80  thoroughly  social :  there  was  far  more 
sociality  among  acquaintances  some  forty 
years  ago  than  now ;  so,  in  no  elaborate 
full-dress,  or  prepared  to  meet  a  full- 
dressed  party  with  "  Jeames  to  announce 
the  names,"  but  as  a  weekly  gathering  of 
friends  who  all  felt  themselves  at  home, 
we  met,  taking  tea  together,  and  enjoy- 
ing some  three  hours'  conversation  on  a 
subject  previously  arranged,  and  some- 
times introduced  by  a  short  essay. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1820,  at  one  of 
those  meetings,  at  the  house  of  an  Isling- 
ton Mend,  that  a  very  young  man,  ap- 
parently in  delicate  health,  first  appeared 
amoug  us.  He  was  a  neighbor,  we  were 
told,  and  venr  partial  to  literary  pursuits ; 
•but  although  he  seemed  to  take  a  quiet 
interest  in  the  discussion,  he  never  jomed 
in  it ;  indeed,  we  think  he  was  silent  the 
'whole  evening.  When  the  notice  of  the 
next  meeting  was  ^iven,  the  new  visitor 
^as  invited  to  jom  it ;  and  very  soon 
after,  as  a  regular  member,  Thomas 
Hood  took  his  place  among  us.  "  Thomas 
Hood" — that  pale, solemn,  earnest-look- 
mg  yomig  man,  so  quiet,  so  reticent — 
we  had  almost  said  so  shy — whoever 
could  dream  that  the  author  of  the 
"Comic  AnnuaV  of  the  world-famed 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  of  that  unrivalled 
"Eugene  Aram's  Dream,"  was  there 
among  us ! 

Some  weeks  after,  our  new  member 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  short  essay. 
The  subject  was  one  that  aflTorded  no 
mdication  of  his  future  bent,  either  comic 
or  poetical ;  for  it  was  on  the  "  Plurality 
of  Worlds."  After  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  our  recollection  of  this  essay  is 
necessarily  slight ;  but  we  well  remember 
that  it  treated  the  subject  in  a  somewhat 

arranged,  and  edited  by  his  Daughter ;  with  Pref- 
ace and  Notes  by  his  Son.    3  vols.     Mozod. 

(2),  The  Works  of  Thomas  Hood.   1  vols.    Mor- 
on. 
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scientific  manner,  and  that  there  was  no 
indication  of  comic  humor. 

Very  different  was  his  next  appearance. 
With  the  approach  of  summer,  our  meet- 
ings ceased — ^to  be  resumed  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn ;  and  at  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  this  year,  our  new  member  sur- 
prised and  gratified  us  by  reading  a 
poetical  address.  The  copy,  on  gilt- 
edged  paper,  now  yellow  with  age,  lies 
before  us  with  the  title,  "  Address  to  the 
Social  Literary  Society,  July,  1820,'* 
written  in  that  beautiful  hand  which 
rivalled  copper -plate  engraving,  and 
which,  even  to  his  last  days,  was  always 
characteristic  of  Thomas  Hood.  As  the 
poem,  although  probably  not  his  first, 
must  yet  rank  among  his  earliest  effort^ 
and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  we  will  give  two  or  three  extracts 
from  it ;  the  whole,  consisting  of  more 
than  two  hundred  lines,  would  be  too 
long  for  insertion.  There  is  a  slight  in- 
dication of  the  peculiar  humor  of  the 
future  author  of  the  "  Comic  Annual," 
in  the  opening  lines : 

"Nature,  like  man,  her  summer  coat  puts  on. 
Her  mourning  over,  and  the  winter's  gone ; 
The  Serpentine  is  clear,  Hyde  Park  is  green, 
And  verdant  trees  in  Totbili  fields  are  seen, 
And  summer's  warm  and  vegetative  powers 
Are  seen  in  Oovent  Garden's  fruit  and  flowers. 
Now  rouse  the  swallows  from  their  torpid  sleep, 
And  through  the  air  in  wanton  circuits  sweep  ; 
The  butterflies  escape  from  winter  cells. 
And  shine  abroad  like  other  beaux  and  belles; 
London's  gay  ladybirds  emerge  in  white, 
And  even  city  drones  prepare  for  flight 

'*  A  vast  migrating  host, 
They  swarm  like  locusts,  all  along  the  coast ; 
Princes  and  pedlars,  all  pursue  the  same,— 
Hunters  they  are,  and  happiness  the  gamOk. 
Some  look  for  fortune,  in  the  fickle  pack. 
And  some  for  pleasure — on  a  donkey's  back  ! 
Some  go  to  advertise  a  pretty  face. 
And  some  to  deal  in  cognac  and  lace ; 
Some  seek  for  husbands,  some  from  husbands  nuv 
And  some  are  *  done,'  or  *  done  for,'  or  '  undone.' " 

For  those  who  cannot  go  so  far,  the 
suburban  fields  may  offer  sources  of  rec- 
reation ;  and  it  is  suggestive  to  find  ref- 
erences to  HoiTisey  Wood,  and  Cano»- 
bury  Fields,  and  the  New  River.  What 
would  both  Thomas  Hood  and  Charles 
Lamb  say  to  the  cruel  submersion  of  that 
far-famed  stream,  and  ^^  the  pleasant  row 
of  Colebrook,"  now  actually  riverless? 

"  But  chief  of  all  the  joys  that  cockneys  know 
In  summer  days  is — gypsying  to  go. 
Oh,  how  delightful  1  underneath  a  tree 
To  sit,  and  sip  a  rural  cup  of  teal 
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All  on  the  grnflfl^for  tible  there  is  none, 
And  taking  teo,  as  Adam  might  have  done." 

Some  pleasnnt  lines  describing  a  gypsy 
'party  follow,  and  then  the  pleasures  of 
country  excursions  are  celebrated;  ex- 
cursions, too,  into  foreign  lands — al- 
though, even  thus  early,  Thomas  Hood 
expresses  little  sympathy  with  the  then 
prevailing  fashion  of  visiting  France, 
that  land — 

"  Where  shining  novelties  the  giddy  please^ 
And  empty  vanity  is  quite  at  ease, 
Where  folly  has  its  day,  and  fashion  rules, 
The  potent  sovereign — the  Pope  of  fools." 

These  are  vigorous  lines ;  and  so  are 
these — well  worthy,  in  their  keen  feel- 
ing for  the  needy,  of  the  future  author 
of  that  grim  satire  on  heartless  wealth — 
**  Miss  Kilmansegge : " — 

**  Yet  oh  I  that  these  would  ne'er  forget  the  lot, 
The  want,  the  woe,  in  many  a  British  cot, 
Where  manly  hearts  distil  the  big  round  tear, 
And  bleed  in  silence  like  the  stricken  deer 
Shall  gay,  ungalled  hearts  go  bounding  by, 
And  heedless  wealth  its  patronage  deny  ? 
Sweep  on,  sweep  on,  ye  citizens,  nor  look 
On  overflowing  tears  that  swell  the  brook 
Seek  other  homes — in  other  pastures  range, 
And  say  that  tyranny  provoked  the  change. 
Qo  I  make  your  coward  infamy  your  boast, 
And  fly,  when  patriots  are  wanted  most." 

In  conclusion,  although  now  about  to 
separate,  yet — 

**  When  dame  winter  shall  in  clogs  approach. 
Wrapped  in  Bath  cloak,  and  calling  '  Hackney 

coach,* 
Then  this  society  shall  meet  anew." 

And,  with  a  few  lines  of  graceftil 
oompliment  to  the  principal  members, 
he  concludes : 

"And  I,  to  occupy  an  idle  time, 
May  t«ach  you  all,  as  now,  to  proso  in  rhyme ; 
Then  hopes  the  Muse  a  merrier  tale  to  tell, 
Than  now,  when  doomed  to  finish  with  *  Fare- 
well I '  »* 

The  meetings  were  resumed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  then  another  poetical  address 
welcomed  us.  A  great  portion  of  this 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  Hood's 
poem  on  the  "  Departure  of  Summer." 
The  commencement — 

"Summer  is  gone  on  swallow's  winga, 
And  Earth  has  buried  all  her  flowers,** 

18  the  same  in  both,  but  the  following 

lines  are,  we  think,  better   than  those 

which  supply  their  place  in  the  published 

copy,— 

"There's  gloom  on  autumn's  shadowy  faoe 
And  mistiness  in'liis  pale  eyes, 
The  tempest  blots  his  painted  skies, 


The  spoiler's  in  his  dwelling*place ; 

And,  as  the  ruthless  One  bereaves, 

Of  all  his  few,  last,  golden  leaves. 

Along  his  naked  bowers  he  sighs, 

And  grieves,  as  waning  Beauty  grieves. 

When  each  dear  charm  successive  fliee. 

Season  of  Pleasure,  then,  adieu  I 

Till  thou  Shalt  visit  us  anew. 

Yet  who,  without  regretful  sigh. 

Can  say  '  adieu,'  and  see  thee  fly, 

Like  some  J)right  fair  one, — cold,  unkind. 

Nor  leaving  one  sweet  smile  behind  1 

Farewell  I  Thy  birds  again  shall  aing, 

And  sunny  hours  return  and  bring 

Many  a  bright  and  lovely  thing. 

Again  thy  blushing  roses  bloom, 

And  zephyrs  flutter  on  a  wing 

Laden  with  music  and  perfume ; 

Sweet  flowers  shall  be  where  flow'rs  have  been,— 

As  if  they  bad  but  slept  awhile  ; 

Thy  waving  bowers  be  clothed  in  green ; 

Thy  skies  shall  glow,  thy  waters  smile  ; 

Then  farewell,  ^summer,  yet  farewell  1 

We  hope  in  other  years  to  find  thee — 

But  leave,  to  cheer  the  glooms  we  tell, 

Leave  Mirth  and  Pleasure  still  behind  thee.'* 

In  the  copy  now  before  us,  the  lines 
commencing,  "But  say,  hath  winter, 
then,  no  charms?"  to  "Hark,  those 
shouts," follow  with  but  few  alterations; 
then  the  description  of  winter  sports,  but 
given  at  greater  length,  "  hunt  the  slip- 
per," "bhnd  man's  buff;" and  "forfeits," 
each  receiving  due  notice.  The  conclir- 
sion  is  wholly  different.  After  referring 
to  "  graver"  meetings,  and  recalling  the 
various  subjects  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  he  concludes : 

"  Happy  are  those  who  thus  can  meet, 
And  find  such  conversations  sweet  I 
Happy  are  those  who  thus  can  choose 
8uch  blameless  themes,  that  o(l  amuse^ 
And  oft  improve.    No  stories  sprung 
From  Envy'^  heart  to  Satire's  tongue, 
No  praise  oblique  that  ends  in  blame, 
No  scandal  loving  to  condemn 
All  virtue  but  her  own — the  gem 
That's  foiled  upon  another's  shamei 
No  pride,  disdaining  to  resign 
Its  very  errors  for  the  right ; 
No  anger  witii  more  heat  than  light. 
Nor  vanity  that  burns  to  shine. 

"  Thus  then  we  meet ;  and  if  ye  bring 
Wit,  Beauty,  Sense,  and  everything 
Te  took  away — and  Mirth  and  Health, 
That  have  more  honey-sweets  than  wealth, — 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  I   whether  come 
From  Paris,  Islington,  or  Rome, 
Or  even  Como's  far-famed  lake, 
A  warm  and  hearty  welcome  take  I  '* 

We  have  been,  perhaps,  rather  too 
lavish  of  our  extracts,  but  there  is 
always  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  first 
productions  of  a  writer  destined  ere 
long  to  achieve  a   wide  fame,   to — in 
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those  modest  efforts,  intended  to  gratify 
but  a  siTifill  circle  of  friends  of  the  poet 
who,  in  afler  years,  shall  hold  thousands 
spellbound  by  his  numbers. 

At  this  opening  meeting  in  October, 
1820,  Mr.  Hood  provided  almost  the 
whole  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
Not  only  did  he  give  us  the  pleasant 
poetical  address,  but  a  story  in  verse, 
entitled  "  Juliet."  This,  under  the  name 
of*'  Bianca's  Dream" — ^but  slightly  alter- 
ed—subsequently appeared  in  the  second 
series  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities  ;"  but,  as 
originally  given,  it  was  followed  by  a 
capital  appendix  of  "Learned  Notes, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Learned  Marti- 
niis  Scriblerus."  Li  these,  we  had  the 
first  indication  of  Hood's  singularly 
varied  humor.  The  solemnity  with 
which  he  marshalled  his  authorities,  the 
wliirasically  recondite  names  he  bestow- 
ed on  them,  the  quaint  learning  he  dis- 
played, really  *  astonished  some  of  the 
members,  although  their  reading  had 
lain  greatly  among  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Altogether,  that  first  meeting  of  our 
little  Society  convinced  every  one  that 
pfts,  which  "  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die,"  were  possessed  by  that 
quiet,  unpretending  young  man.  "De- 
pend upon  it,"  said  one  of  them  to  us, 
^'  Thomas  Hood  will  soon  be  a  name  in 
our  literature." 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  Thomas 
Hood  frequently  provided  amusement 
for  us.  His  first  contribution  was  an 
essay  upon  "Independence  of  Mind," — 
of  tliis  we  have  but  slight  recollection  ; 
his  next  was  "  The  Journey  of  a  Cockney 
from  Islington  to  Waterloo  Bridge," 
which,  subsequently,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Sentimental  Journey,"  was  one  of 
his  earliest  contributions  to  the  "  London 
Majrazine."  The  "  Praise  of  Ignorance," 
which  appears  in  the  first  series  of 
"  Whims  and  Oddities,"  was  also  read  at 
one  of  our  meetings ;  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion on  "  Pastoral  Poetry  "  produced, 
shortly  after,  a  humorous  essay  on 
Pope's  pastorals,  concluding  with  a 
"Modern  Bucolic,"  which  the  reader 
n^ay  see  in  "Hood's Own,"  where  Hug- 
gins  and  Duggins  celebrate  the  charms 
of  their  respective  shepherdesses  in  the 
homeliest  and  most  laughable  vwse. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1821  that  the 
most  important  event  of  Thomas  Hood's 


literary  career  took  place.  In  conse- 
quence of  poor  Scott  losing  his  life  in  a 
duel  with  Lockhart,  the  "  London  Mag- 
azine," of  which  he  had  been  editor, 
became  the  property  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Hessey,  and  they  invited  Hood  to 
a-ssist  in  the  editorship.  It  seems  to  us 
rather  doubtful  whether  the  "  London," 
under  its  new  proprietorship,  had  a 
"regular"  editor.  We  never  heard, 
either  from  general  report  or  from 
Hood  himself,  the  name  of  any  literary 
man  mentioned  as  holding  the  office  ; 
we  therefore  think  that,  as  then  was  the 
case  with  the  "  Retrospective  Review," 
one  of  the  firm  acted  in  that  capacity, 
the  well-known  ability  of  the  whole 
staff  of  contributors  limiting  the  duties 
of  editor  to  little  more  than  arranging 
the  order  of  the  articles,  and  seeinp^ 
them  through  the  press.  This  will 
account  for  a  young  and  unknown  writer 
being  entrusted  so  early  with  a  depart- 
ment strictly  belonging  to  the  editor — 
the  answers  to  correspondents. 

In  his  pleasant  "  Literary  Reminiscen- 
ces," Thomas  Hood  tells  us  with  what 
delight  he  exchanged  the  profession  of 
engraving  for  that  of  literature,  liow  the 
correction  of  the  proofs  was  to  him  a 
labor  of  love,  and  how  he  "  received  a 
revise  as  though  it  had  been  a  proof  of 
regard."  But  to  take  some  part  in  the 
magazine  was  the  very  height  of  his  am- 
bition ;  and  this  was  ere  long  provided 
for  him,  when,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Lion's  Head,"  his  singularly  humorous 
talent  found  scope  in  imagining  quaint 
titles  to  pretended  articles,  which  were 
rejected  with  the  most  laughable  solem- 
nity. Occasionally  a  short  poem  was  ao- 
ce[)ted  with  much  gravity.  We  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  all  these  were 
his  own. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  Hood  still  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  our  Society,  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  as  ever;  indeed,  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  we  heard  of  his  new 
engagement.  We  well  remember  con- 
gratulating him  on  a  change  which  must 
have  been  so  congenial,  but  with  the 
modesty  that  always  accompanies  genius, 
he  earnestly  begged  us  not  to  tell  our 
friends.  During  the  first  year  he  was  re- 
markably reticent  as  to  the  "London;" 
subsequently  it  was  a  pleasant  subject  of 
conversation  both  to  him  and'  to  his  per- 
sonal friends,  but  only  to  them.    We  re- 
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member,  almost  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday,  the  glee  with  which,  on  re- 
turning from  Fleet  street  in  the  evening, 
he  would  oflen  call  in,  and  take  out  his 
pocket-book,  well  crammed  with  letters, 
or  fragments  of  "  copy,"  and  show  us 
the  autographs  of  those  various  celebri- 
ties who  had  given  to  the  "  London  "  a 
standing  higher  than  had  ever  yet  been 
attained  by  any  magazine.  And  pleasant 
was  it  to  look  at  the  very  handwriting  of 
Elia,  at  a  time  when  every  periodical 
was  celebrating  his  praises,  and  every 
one  asking,  "  Who  is  Elia  ?"  or  the  copy, 
with  its  unmistakable  impress — the  lau- 
danum stain — of  one  of  De  Quincey's 
wild  visions;  and  to  listen  to  the  enthu- 
siasm, real  enthusiasm,  with  which  he, 
who  had  already  taken  no  mean  place 
among  writers,  told  us  of  his  delight 
when  he  looked  "  bodily  "  upon  those  who 
had  been  but  a  distant  dream.  How  de- 
li^htfully,full  sixteen  years  after,  in  his  ad- 
mirable letters  on  "  Copyright  and  Copy- 
wrong,"  does  h<5  refer  to  these  days : 

*'  My  own  obligations  to  Literature  are  a 
debt  so  immense  as  not  to  be  cancelled,  like 
that  of  Nature,  by  death  itself.  Adrift  early 
in  life  upon  the  great  waters — as  pilotless  as 
Wordsworth's  bhnd  boy  in  the  turtle-shell — 
if  I  did  not  come  to  shipwreck,  it  was  that, 
in  default  of  paternal  or  fraternal  guidance,  I 
was  rescued,  like  the  ancient  mariner,  by 
guardian  spirits,  *each  one  a  lovely  light,* 
who  stood  as  beacons  to  my  course.  Infirm 
health  and  a  natural  love  of  reading  happily 
threw  me,  instead  of  worse  society,  into  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  sages — 
to  me  good  angels  and  ministers  of  grace. 
From  these  silent  instructors — who  often  do 
more  than  fathers,  and  always  more  than 
godfathers,  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  in- 
terests— from  these  mild  monitors,  I  learned 
something  of  the  divine,  and  more  of  the 
human  religion.  They  were  my  interpreters 
in  the  House  Beautiful  of  God,  and  my  guides 
among  the  Delectable  Mountains  of  Nature. 
They  reformed  my  prejudices,  chastened  my 
passions, tempered  my  heart,purified  my  tastes, 
elevated  my  mind,  and  directed  my  aspira- 
tions. I  was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  undigested 
problems,  false  theories,  crude  fancies,  obscure 
mipulses,  and  bewildering  doubts — when  these 
bright  intelligences  called  my  mental  world  out 
of  darkness  like  a  new  creation,  and  gave  it 
*  two  great  lights,*  Hope  and  Memory — the 
past  for  a  moon,  and  the  future  for  a  sun.** 

And  how  heartily  does  he  conclude 
with  those  noble  lines  of  Wordsworth — 
himself  one  of  the  "  guardian  spirits  "  to 
vhom  the  grateful  writer  refers : 


"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  ua  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  caroa — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight  hy  heavenly  lays  I 
Oh  I  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  thein^ 
How  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days!  " 

The  aspiration  has  been  fulfilled ;  and 
the  name  of  Thomas  Hood  stands,  and 
will  stand,  in  company  with  those  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  such  loving  rev- 
erence. 

Had  Hood,  like  Wordsworth,  given 
us  a  poem  similar  to  the  "  Prelude,"  we 
are  sure  that  among  the  influences  form- 
ing his  character,  most  important  in  its 
moulding  power,  as  well  as  most  abiding 
in  its  results,  he  would  have  placed  his 
friendship  with  Charles  Lamb.  From  that 
evening,  when,  sick  and  sorrowful,  he 
sat  alone,  as  he  has  told  us,  and  his  hand 
was  first  grasped  by  the  friendly  Elia,  to 
that  day  when,  with  "thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,"  he  stood  beside  the 
grave  in  Edmonton  churchyard,  Charles 
Lamb  was  emphatically  the  "  guardian 
spirit,"  watching  with  never-failing  in- 
terest over  the  career  of  that  gifted  young 
man.  There  was  great  congeniality  of 
taste  and  feeling ;  great  similarity  of 
mind,  too,  in  that  quick  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  combined — as  it  so  rarely 
is — with  an  even  keener  perception  of 
the  beautiful  and  poetical.  No  wonder 
Thomas  Hood  ever  enshrined  Elia  and 
all  his  sayings  and  doings  among  his 
most  cherished  memories,  and  honored 
him  as  a  father.  We  well  remember  the 
delight  with  which  we  were  told  of  that 
first  visit  to  Colebrook  Cottage,  and 
the  hearty  welcome  he  received  from 
both  Lamb  and  his  sister. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  derived  from 
association  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  his 
gifted  circle  of  friends,  the  only  advan- 
tages. In  Elia's  most  miscellaneous,  but 
capital  library,  Thomas  Hood  found 
"  fresh  fields  and  j^astures  new  "  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  his  tastes  and  feelings. 
Those  old  dingy  folios,  those  thick,  squat 
quartos,  from  which  the  fine-gentlemen 
readers  would  have  turned  with  con- 
tempt, were  lovingly  opened  by  him; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  writer 
best  read  in,  and  from  his  fine  poetical 
feeling,  best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  price- 
less wealth  of  our  early  literature,  the 
future  author  of  the  "  Flea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night  Fairies  "  soon  became  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  great  poets 
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and  dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  age.  These 
were  his  exemplars ;  and  how  diligently 
he  followed  them  may  be  seen  in  all  his 
serious  poems — poems,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  of  the  shorter  ones,  sadly  unappre- 
ciated, save  by  a  few. 

It  was  soon  after  this  most  happy  ac- 
quaintance with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
that  Thomas  Hood  took  a  really  high 
place  in  the  magazine  tliat  numbered 
among  its  contributors  the  first  names 
in  our  literature.  We  think  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  Charles  Lamb's  quaintly 
poetic  mind  in  the  contributions  during 
1822.  That  fine  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,^' 
and  "  Lycus  the  Centaur," — almost  be- 
lieved by  some  readers  to  have  been 
written  by  Coleridge;  and  the  less  known, 
but  gracefully  quaint  story  of  "  The  Two 
Peacocks  of  Bedfont,"  are  among  these. 
In  this  last  are  many  stanzas  of  exquis- 
ite beauty,  scarcely  surpassed  even  in 
his  palmiest  days.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

*  Oh  1  that  the  vacant  eye  would  learn  to  look 

On  very  beauty,  and  the  heart  embrace 
True  lovelinesSf  and  from  the  Holy  Book 

Drink  the  warm-breathing  tenderness  and  grace 
Of  k>ve  indeed  I    Oh  I  that  the  young  soul  took 

Its  virgin  passion  from  the  glorious  fac6 
or  fair  reh'gion,  and  addressed  its  strife 

To  win  the  riches  of  eternal  life  1 

"  Doth  the  vain  heart  love  glory,  that  is  nonOi 
And  the  poor  excellence  of  vain  attire? 
Ob  I  go^  an4  drown  your  eyes  against  the  sun — 

•  •  •  ■ 

"  Ob  I  go,  and  gaze, — ^when  the  low  winds  of  even 

Breathe  hymns,  and  Nature's  many  forests  nod 
Their  gold-crowned  heads ;  and  the  rich  blooms 
of  heaven, 

Sun-ripeued,  give  their  blushes  up  to  God ; 
And  mountain-rocks  and  cloudy  steeps  are  riven 

By  founts  of  fire,  as  smitten  by  the  rod 
Of  heavenly  Moses, — that  your  thirsty  sense 

May  quench  its  longings  of  magnificence  I  ^ 

But  while  thus  advancing  in  his  career 
as  a  writer  of  both  verse  and  prose  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  Thomas  Hood  was 
still  as  simple  in  manners  and  modest  as 
ever.  We  well  remember  one  evening. 
Boon  after  "Lycus"  had  appeared,  he 
called  in  with  the  usual  pocket-book  well 
filled  with  notes  and  specimens  of  copy 
from  some  other  of  the  contributors  to  the 
'* London;"  and  while  our  companions 
were  examining  these  interesting  stores, 
the  writer  took  up  a  little  note  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  addressed  to  "dear  Ly- 
cos ; " — and  "  Who  is  Lycus  ?  "  we  asked. 


"  Myself,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  Joii 
wrote  '  Lycus  I ' — why,  it  has  been 
assigned  to  Coleridge  himself!"  "It 
has;  but  that  has  been  indeed  too 
complimentary,  for  I  wrote  it.  You 
see,  he  has  been  very  kind  "  (referring 
to  Barry  Cornwall's  note)  "in  his  ad- 
miration," Thus  simply,  almost  humbly 
did  Thomas  Hood  receive  the  praises 
of  his  brother  contributors — praises  that 
would  have  turned  the  heads  of  most 
young  poets  not  half  so  gifled  as  he. 

It  was  pleasant  during  this  time  to 
hear  Hood  talk  about  Elia;  "him,"  as  he 
remarks  in  those  pleasant  "Literary 
Reminiscences,"  who  was  "not  only  a 
dear  and  kind  friend,  but  an  invaluable 
critic;  one  whom,  were  such  literaiy 
adoptions  in  modem  use,  I  might  well 
name,  as  Cotton  called  Walton,  my 
father."  And  pleasant  were  the  accounts 
of  th  e  celebrated  men  he  met  there.  Liv- 
ing within  a  mere  stone^s  throw  of  Colo- 
brook  Cottage,  Thomas  Hood  seems  to 
have  spent  almost  every  disengaged  even- 
ing there,  always  welcome,  alike  to  Elia 
and  to  Bridget.  He  has  told  us  of  his 
disappointment  at  the  conversation  of 
Wordsworth — not  with  his  poetry,  as 
that  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him 
testifies — and  his  admiration  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  "old  man  eloquent,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  •  with  his  fine  flowing  voice 
making  glorious  music."  With  Cole- 
ridge he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
interested,  and  to  have  looked  up  to  him 
with  a  loving  reverence,  inferior  only  to 
that  which  he  felt  for  Charles  Lamb. 

"  It  is  not  with  a  hope  my  feeble  praise 
Oan  add  one  moment's  honor  to  thine  own, 

That  with  thy  mighty  name  I  grace  these  lays ; 
1  seek  to  glorify  myself  alone : — 

For  that  some  precious  favor  thou  hast  shown 
To  my  endeavor  in  a  by-gone  time, 

And  by  this  token  I  would  have  it  known 
Thou  art  my  friend,  and  friendly  to  my  rhyme  I 
It  is  my  dear  ambition  now  to  climb 
Still  higlier  in  thy  thought" 

Thus  he  writes  in  the  dedicatorv  son- 

m 

net  prefixed  to  his  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
and  we  may  well  imagine  the  pleasure 
with  which  Coleridge  received  the 
tribute. 

During  the  winter  of  1822-23,  our 
literary  society  languished.  We  lost 
one  of  our  members  by  death,  and  two 
or  three  by  removals.  Thomas  Hood, 
however,  still  occasionally  attended  and 
gave  us  some  of  the  comic  poems  that 
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were  subsequently  inserted  in  "  Lion's 
Head."  He  gave  us  also  the  article 
on  "  Dreams,"  which  appeared  in  the  first 
scries  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities,"  but  it 
was,  we  tliink,  combined  with  another 
paper.  Meanwhile,  other  attractions 
witl)drew  him  from  our  circle,  for  in  the 
sister  of  that  delightful  contributor  to 
the  "  London"  who  claimed  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Edward  Herbert,"  he  found 
that  excellent  wife  and  judicious  friend 
whom  he  ever  affectionately  acknowl- 
edged as  the  chief  blessing  of  his  life. 
On  his  marriage,  in  1824,  Hood  quitted 
Islington  ;  and  as  we  were  not  then 
acquainted  with  the  lady  he  had  married, 
we  saw  him  but  seldom  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  or  three  years.  We  were 
not,  however,  forgotten,  as  we  erelong 
found,  when  copies  of  the  "Odes  and 
Addresses  to  Great  People,"  and  subse- 
quently of  his  "  Whims  and  Oddities," 
with  kind  notes  of  remembrance  reached 
us. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  these 
"  Odes  and  Addresses"  could  be  accu- 
rately assigned  to  their  respective  au- 
thors; for  the  work  was  a  joint  produc- 
tion of  Thomas  Hood,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  (John  Hamilton  Reynolds),  the 
Edward  Herbert  above  mentioned.  The 
addresses  to  EUiston  and  Maria  Dar- 
lington were  certainly  not  by  Hood ; 
and  we  think  that,  when  some  years 
after  he  referred  to  the  work,  he  told  us 
that  the  ode  to  Dr.  Ireland  was  his,  but 
that  to  Sylvanus  Urban  belonged  to  Rey- 
nolds. It  must  have  been  enpecially  grat- 
fying  to  Hood  to  find  these  clever 
jeux  cTesprit  heartily  admired—indeed 
enjoyed  by  Coleiidge,  who  persistingly 
assigned  their  authorship  to  Charles 
Lamb.  We  are  not  so  greatly  surprised 
at  this,  for  we  think  that  in  his  earlier 
comic  writings  much  similarity  to 
Lamb's  may  be  traced.  We  were  much 
struck  with  this  when  lately  turning 
over  the  first  series  of  "  Whims  and 
Oddities."  There  is  the  same  quaint, 
fanciful,  but  quiei  humor  to  be  traced 
in  many  of  them,  that  formed  the  chaim 
of  Elia's  essays.  ^'The  Complaint  against 
Greatness,"  and  "  The  Popular  Cupid," 
and  "  that  excellent  piece  of  fooiery," 
"  Walton  Redivivus,"  may  be  referred  to 
among  others.  And  here  we  may  ask 
why,  although  many  inferior  articles  are 
reUuned,    these,    together    with    some 


others,  have  been  omitted  in  the  general 
collection  of  Hood's  works  ? 

Those  very  clever  "  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties "  lose,  however,  much  of  tlieir  sug- 
gestive humor,  by  being  separated  in 
the  collected  works  from  the  capital 
wood  engravings, with  their  most  happily 
chosen  mottoes.  The  squaw,  with  her 
precious  adornments  of  fish-bones  and 
dog's  teeth,  her  head  surmounted  by 
the  huge  marrow-bone,  and  the  motto, 
^^Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore  ;"  the  ragged  urchins  swaiming  in 
wild  glee  round  the  empty  sugar  cask 
inscribed,  "  Oh !  there's  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life  ;"  the  prize  ox  toiling  along, 
wearying  the  patience  of  his  hump- 
backed, one-legged  drover,  so  truly 
exclaiming,  '^  O  tliat  this  too,  too  solid 
flesh  would  melt  I''  and  "Piscator,"  never 
to  be  forgotten  as  he  stands  by  the  New 
River  in  his  huge  buckled  shoes,  specta- 
cles on  nose,  about  to  take  the  infinites- 
imal fish  so  tenderly  off  the  hook,  and 
Elace  it  safely  in  the  narrow-necked 
ottle  I  The  wonderful  humor  of  Hood's 
woodcuts  often  seems  to  us  superior  to 
his  conuc  verse. 

We  may  here  remark  that  Thomas 
Hood  drew  remarkably  well.  We  have 
seen  beautiful  pen  sketches,  thrown  off 
with  the  ease  of  a  practised  artist ;  and 
he  also  etched  beautifully.  Indeed,  had 
he  continued  in  his  original  profession — 
engraving — we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  foremost  place  in  it. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  painted  remark- 
ably well  in  water-colors.  Some  were 
beautiful  little  things,  so  delicately 
finished.  One  we  well  remember,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  for  its 
poetic  beauty — a  lake,  with  two  swans 
sailing  into  a  bright  stream  of  moon- 
light, and  in  the  background  a  large 
tower  girdled  round  by  a  giant  serpent. 
He  told  us  it  was  intended  for  a  fairy 
tale,  which  we  think  he  said  was  not  yet 
written.  It  evidently  had  reference  to 
that  pretty  little  poem,  the  "Two 
Swans,"  who  from  the  shadow  of  that 
grim  tower,  and  its  guardian  serpent — 

" sailed  into  the  diatanco  dim, 

Into  the  very  distance — small  and  white, 
Like  snowj  blossoms  of  the  spring  tliat  swim 
Over  the  brooklet" 

Hood's   pictorial  power  was  indeed 
great ;  and  we  have  often  thought  that, 
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had  he  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  pencil, 
he  would,  as  an  artist,  have  achieved  no 
common  fame ;  that  we  might  have 
seen  another  Hogarth,  with  all  his  truth, 
his  deep  feeling,  his  stern  power,  com- 
bined with  a  delicacy  of  perception,  a 
poetic  range  of  thought,  to  which  that 
great  painter  could  lay  no  claim. 

In  1827,  the  "Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  together  with  "Hero  and 
Leander,"  and  some  other  poems,  ap- 
peared in  a  small  volume.  It  was  with 
feverish  anxiety  that  Hood  watched  its 
reception  by  the  public,  who  had  so 
eagerly  welcomed  his  comic  poems.  He 
had  taken  high  place  in  an  inferior  de- 
partment, and  ho  now  sought  to  assert 
his  claim  as  a  writer  of  sweet  and  noble 
verse — as  the  emulator  of  those  glorious 
poets  whom  from  boyhood  he  had  loved, 
and  whom,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Coleridge,  he  had  of  late 
learnt  so  keenly  to  appreciate.  But  the 
public,  with  strange  caprice,  refused  to 
welcome  the  modest  little  volume;  and 
while  "  Whims  and  Oddities"  reached  a 
third  edition,  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsum- 
mer Night  Fairies  "  met  with  few  pur- 
chasers; and  it  was  eventually  with- 
drawn from  the  publishers,  to  save  it, 
as  Hood  bitterly  said,  from  the  butter 
shops.  The  rejection  of  a  volume  con- 
taining  so  much  sweet  and  graceful 
poetry  seems  indeed  strange  ; — perhaps 
somewhat  of  excuse  might  be  found, 
if  we  remember  that,  supplied  as  the 
public  had  been,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  with  narrative  poems,  readers 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  a  poem  of 
any  length,  which  told  no  story,  but 
merely  described  Titania  and  her  at- 
tendant elves,  and  Shakspeare  pleading 
their  cause  so  eloquently  against  destroy- 
ing Time.  Still,  had  there  been  aught 
of  poetic  appreciation  among  the  mass 
of  readers,  this  graceful  "  Plea  "  would 
not  have  asked  a  hearing  in  vain. 

Soon  after,  we  renewed  our  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Thomas  Hood, 
and  formed  a  friendship  with  his  ex- 
cellent wife;  continued  through  many 
years,  though  closed  too  early  by  her 
death,  so  soon  after  that  of  her  gifted 
husband.  Many  a  pleasant  remembrance 
rises  to  our  mind,  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  evenings  spent  with  them  in  Robert 
street,  Adelphi.  It  was  scarcely  until 
we  saw  Hood  in  his  own  house  that  we 


were  able  fully  to  appreciate  his  singular 
conversational  talents.  Always  reserved 
in  general  society,  it  was  when  sur- 
rounded by  some  half-dozen  personal 
friends  in  his  home,  and  by  his  own 
fireside,  that  the  strean  of  his  conversa- 
tion would  flow  on  in  such  pleasant 
variety — now  referring  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  or  to  the  topics 
then  engaging  public  attention ;  now 
playfullv  quizzing  some  friend,  often  by 
giving  him  credit  for  some  opinion  or 
taste  which  he  particularly  disliked  ;  or 
telling  some  strange  story  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  we  were  fain 
to  believe  it  true,  until  his  sly  laugh 
proved  that  we  had  interested  ourselves 
in  what  was  only  "  the  coinage  of  the 
brain." 

The  new  discoveries  and  inventions — 
of  which  there  were  many  about  this 
epoch— also  ftimished  bim  with  themes 
of  continual  badinage.  The  opinion, 
seriously  maintained  some  forty  years 
^^^  hy  a  continental  chemist,  that  as 
diamonds  were  a  species  of  carbon, 
coals  might  be  tamed  into  diamonds, 
afforded  him  much  amusement ;  and  mer- 
rily did  he  speculate  on  the  strange 
effects  that  might  follow,  if  coals  became 
dear  and  diamonds  cheap.  The  Horti- 
cultural Society,  too,  had  just  offered 
prizes  for  the  cultivation  of  new  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  solemnly  he  would 
predict,  that  as  there  was  a  bread-fruit 
tree,  ere  long  there  would  be  a  bread- 
and-butter  tree,  and  perhaps  by  succea?- 
ful  grafting,  even  a  plum-pudding  tree! 
We  believe  he  made  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  last,  with  merry  children  dancing,  as 
well  they  might,  around  it.  But  the 
most  constant  subject  of  his  merriment 
was  the  railway,  as  yet  scarcely  knowi«. 
How  he  used  to  "  quiz "  Mrs.  Hood's 
mother,  a  very  clever  old  lady,  who 
enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  he  did,  with 
an  apocryphal  picture  of  the  "  woes  and 
pleasures  of  railway  travel ;  how  the 
steam  might  land  them  upon  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  instead  of  conveying  them 
to  Camberwell ;  how  some  spiteful  ostler, 
enraged  that,  like  Othello,  his  occupation ' 
was  gone,  might  fill  the  Tender  with 
slates,  and  the  Train  for  want  of  fuel 
come  to  a  stand-still,  just  when  the  pas- 
sengers, watch  in  hand,  were  anticipating 
their  dinnera !  But  then  the  pleasures — 
surely,  with  so  much  boiling  water,  tho 
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old  ladies  might  obtain  a  cnp  of  tea,  and 
by  a  little  arrangement  of  the  fireplace, 
perhaps  the  stoker,  with  a  clear  fire, 
might  provide  toast  also.  Moreover, 
barrel-organs  coald  be  played  by  steam ; 
and  with  most  laughable  whimsicality, 
he  would  suggest  appropriate  tunes  for 
the  "  solace  of  the  passengers.  Never 
was  there  a  companion  so  delightfully 
amusing  as  Thomas  Hood,  when  enjoy- 
ing himself  among  his  friends.  We  re- 
member one  night,  when  he  met  a  small 
party  at  our  house,  how  he  kept  us  two 
or  three  hours  at  the  supper  table,  all 
nnwitting  of  the  time  that  had  passed. 
One  of  our  guests  on  that  occasion,  who 
had  met  most  of  the  '' conversational 
lions  "  of  the  day,  assured  us  that  Thom- 
as Hood  surpassed  them  all — even 
Theodore  Hook— then,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  chief  of  conversationalists. 

(To  bo  oontinaed.) 


♦  ♦• 


The  Ait-JoaraaL 
DORfrS  "  VIVIEN  "  AND  "  GUINEVERE."  • 

Not  unfrequentlyan  illustrated  publi- 
cation comes  before  us,  which,  to  have 
ample  justice  done  to  it,  demands  far 
more  space  than  we  can  assign  to  its 
notice  without  excluding  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  general  public.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  splendid  edition  of 
two  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  most  exquisite 
poems  just  published  by  Messrs.  Mozon 
and  Co.,  to  which  we  can  only  give,  at 
a  time  when  the  Paris  International  £x- 
hibtion  occujiics,  necessarily,  so  many  of 
our  pages,  very  limited  attention.  Our 
feeling  of  regret  is,  however,  not  a  little 
mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  to 
Dore's  ibrmer  work,  Tennyson's  "El- 
aine," we  endeavored  to  do  full  justice 
when  considering  his  merits  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  new  phase  of  his  art, 
of  which  the  present  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation.  In  both  we  have  a  some- 
what similar  range  of  character  and 
ecenery;  in  both  we  are  transported 
to  a  world  of  romance  and  enchantment, 
dimly  seen  through  the  cloud-land  of 
traditional  history,  but  revivified  and 
made  beautiful  by  one  of  England's  most 

♦**VnriKK"  aod  "Guinevere."  By  Alkbkd 
Tmkktsok,  Poet  Lnurcate.  Illustrated  by  Gls- 
VATB  DoKi.  FublUhed  by  Moxon  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 


gifted  modern  poets.  Whatever  doubts 
we  may  at  one  time  have  felt  as  to  the 
power  of  Dor6  to  bring  his  wild,  strange, 
yet  diversified  genius  down  to  the  com- 
prehension of  Tennyson's  poetic  descrip- 
tions and  delicate  subtleties  of  expressive 
character,  were  at  once  dispelled  on  the 
appearance  of  the  edition  of  "  Elaine  ; " 
while  the  opinions  we  then  uttered  are 
more  than  confiimed  by  the  works  now 
on  our  table. 

The  two  poems,  "Vivien  "  and  "  Gui- 
nevere," are  published  both  separately 
and  jointly ;  each  contains  nine  illustra- 
tions from  Dor6'B  designs  respectively, 
engraved  on  steel  by  several  ol  our  best 
known  line-engravers,  Messrs.  Baker, 
Barlow,  E.  Brandard,  G.  C.  Finden, 
Godfrey,  Greatbach,  Jeens,  Mote, 
Ridgreway,  Saddler,  Stephenson,  and 
A.  Willmore.  Taking  the  subjects  in 
the  order  of  the  two  poems,  we  find  in 
the  first  engraving  of  "  Vivien,"  Vivien 
and  Merlin  reposing  under  a  gigantic 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  only  is  vLsible. 
Merlin,  crowned  with  a  leafy  chaplet,  is 
seated,  gazing  earnestly  on  the  maiden, 
who,  with  face  uplifted  to  his,  and  rest- 
ing her  arms  on  his  knee,  looks  implor- 
ingly, if  not  insidiously  at  him.  The 
group  is  well  composed,  and  the  engrav- 
mg,  by  Ridgeway,  is  good ;  but  from 
the  &ct  of  the  enormous  bole  of  the  tree 
occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  the  plate, 
the  engraver  has  had  little  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  skill.  Next  we  have 
Merlin  and  the  lady  disembarking  on 
the  sands  of  Breton,  which  lie  at  tho 
feet  of  a  rock-bound  coast.  The  figures 
here  fill  but  a  small  portion  of  the  plate 
— engraved  by  Godfrey  with  much  deli- 
cacy. This  is  a  charming  bit  of  coast 
scenery ;  the  waves  gently  ripple  over 
the  uneven  sand-bank,  and  one  can 
almost  hear  their  monotonous  music, 
while  the  cliffs  above  rise  ruggedly  and 
perpendicularly  from  their  base,  like  the 
strong  walls  of  some  ancient  fortress ; 
the  light  and  shade  of  this  design  ai*e  ad- 
mirably managed.  The  landing  effected, 
Merlin  and  nis  companion  enter  the 
woods;  this  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  engraving — by  Saddler.  As  in  the 
last  print  we  had  a  solitude  of  rocks  and 
water,  there  is  here  a  solitude  of  woody 
grandeur  in  the  baekgroimd,  and  in 
front  a  limited  expanse  of  broken  fore- 
ground, along  which  the  enchanter  seems 
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to  beckon  Vivien,  who  follows  with 
downcast  head:  the  figures,  though  small, 
are  very  effectively  "placed."  In  the 
Knights'  Carouse,  engraved  by  Mote, 
Dore  found  a  field  for  the  display  of  a 
scene  where  a  number  of  figures,  circum- 
stanced as  these  are,  admits  of  dramatic 
action.  Several  of  t^e  knights  have  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses,  and  all  have 
gathered  round  a  table  kud  out  under 
Uie  shade  of  some  lofty  trees,  which 
seem  more  of  Eastern  growth  than  that 
of  Breton.  The  knights  have  been  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
foundation  of  the  "  Round  Table,"  and 
are  drinking  success  to  the  institution ; 
the  group,  m  its  varied  action,  is  pictu- 
resquely represented,  and  stands  out  well 
gainst  the  sombre  background  of  wood. 
Td»  Knights'  Progress,  over  fallen  tim- 
her  and  through  tangled  brake — en- 
graved by  A.  Willmore — ^is  a  spirited 
design,  full  of  life  and  energy ;  but  look- 
ing at  it  by  the  laws  of  pictorial  compo- 
sition, it  was  a  mistake  to  arrange  the 
three  foremost  figures  in  the  manner 
they  are  here ;  the  two  horsemen  on  the 
flanks  of  the  centre  have  turned  the 
heads  of  the  animals  in  almost  opposite 
directions,  as  we  occasionally  see  them 
in  groups  of  equestrian  sculpture.  In 
such  examples  tne  arrangement  is  justi- 
fiable, as  tne  exigencies  of  the  art  may 
require  it;  but  it  is  not  so  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

Merlin  blotting  out  the  bird  and  put- 
ting in  another  device  on  the  shield  he 
found  a  young  squire  painting,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  suDJects  in  the  series. 
The  youth,  seated  on  a  bank  of  wild- 
flowers  and  grass,  holds  his  shield  for  the 
weird  artist  to  correct ;-  the  attitudes  or 
the  two  are  graceftil  and  easy ;  behind 
them  is  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  drawn 
with  great  elemnce  of  natural  forms. 
The  scene  is  admirably  engraved  by  T. 
O.  Barlow.  The  "  Sea-Fight  "—worthily 
engraved  by  Stephenson — is  a  composi- 
tion of  great  power.     Of  the 

"  Two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats, 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea,'* 

we  have,  as  principals,  two  ships  filled 
with  armed  men  .attacking  the  vessel  in 
which  the  pirate  succeeds  in  bearing  od 
the  prize  from  both  parties.  The  confu- 
sion of  a  barbaric  hand-to-hand  sea-fis^ht 
IB  Vividly  expressed  by  the  artist.     The 


"  Cave  Scene  " — engraved  by  Barlow— 
where  is  discovered 

*'  A  little,  glaasj-headed,  hairless  man/' 

is  full  of  fancy,  but  the  picture  has  about 
it  a  theatrical  air,  such  as  one  sees  on  the 
stage  introductory  to  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime. The  last  plate  in  the  series  illus- 
trating "  Vivien,''  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  engi'aved  by  E.  Brandard,  and  depicts 
the  close  of  the  story,  where  Vivien  hav- 
ing possessed  herself  of  Merlin's  charm, 
leaves  him  on  the  huge  oak  which  the 
tempest  had  struck  down.  Dore  has 
departed  somewhat  from  the  text  in  this 
composition,  but  has  acted  judiciously 
in  doing  so.    Tennyson  says, — 

"  And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead/' 

but  the  artist  represents  him  seated  on 
the  tree,  and  his  subtle  tempter  hasten- 
ing from  him,  yet  looking  back  on  her 
victim.  The  scene,  both  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  figures — which  at  once  re- 
veals the  abandonment — and  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  forest-trees,  is  most 
striking. 

"  Guinevere "  opens  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  great  beauty — the  separation  of 
the  Queen  and  Sir  Lancelot  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  from  which  rises 
numerous  trees,  graceful  in  form,  and 
delicate  in  their  foliage.  The  knight 
and  Alfred's  unfaithful  wife  are  both 
mounted,  and  she  holds  him  in  a  strong 
embrace.  The  plate  is  one  of  the  best 
that  A.  Willmore  has  produced  at  any 
time.  It  is  appropriately  followed  by 
that  of  the  Queen  taking  her  lonely  ride, 
after  the  parting,  not  to  the  royal  court, 
but  to  Almesbury,  whither  she 

**Fled  all  night  long  hj  glimmering  waste  and 
weald.*' 

A  grand  scene  Dor6  has  drawn,  with 
wildly  rushing  water-stream,  castle- 
crowned  rocks  and  almost  barren  trees 
above  and  around  the  path  of  the  rider; 
while  over  all  the  moon  has  just  emerged 
from  a  mass  of  rolling  clouds,  and  sheds 
sparklings  of  light  on  the  cataracts  of 
water.  The  subject  is  finely  transferred 
to  steel  by  J.  H.  Baker.  The  Queen  has 
reached  the  place  of  refuge,  and  is  now 
seen  in  an  apartment  of  the  nunnery, 
where  she  is  visited  by  a  nun.  This 
subject  was  put  into  the  hands  of  J. 
Godfrey,  to  whose  skill,  as  an  engraver 
of  architecture  especially,  our  own  pub- 
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lication  has  often  borne  witness.  The 
two  figures  in  the  picture  manifest  the 
fault  common  with  I)or6 — and  also  with 
many  other  French  artists — of  being 
"  elongated."  From  the  interior  of  the 
convent,  Dore  next  takes  us  to  the  ter- 
race outside — engraved  by  Jeens — 
where,  under  a  brilliant,  starlit  sky,  the 
"  little  novice  "  continues  to  talk  with 
the  refugee,  telling  her  of  the  news 
abroad  respecting  the  "  wicked  Queen." 
Guinevere,  resting  on  the  balustrade  of 
the  terrace,  looks  upward  in  an  agony 
of  remorse.  Next  follows  a  richly- 
wooded  moonlight  scene,  where  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  discov- 
ers, as  related  by  the  young  nun, — 

"Three  spirits  mad  with  joy, 
Came  daahiug  down  on  a  tall,  wajside  flower." 

There  are  other  numerous  spirits,  little 
winged  creatures,  sporting  about  among 
the  high  grass  and  wild  flowers.  The 
engraver  of  this  plate  is  G.  C.  Finden. 
The  "Fairy  Circle,"  engraved  by  W. 
Ridgeway,  is  a  subject  which  the  artist 
has  treated  in  a  truly  playful  and  charm- 
ing manner.  On  a  lofty  cliff  to  the 
right,  and  at  a  distance,  is  seen  the  same 
knight  mounted,  horse  and  man  stand- 
ing out  in  bold,  yet  dim,  relief  against  a 
dark  bank  of  clouds,  with  the  moon 
above  them.  On  the  left,  and  also  dis- 
tant, are  high  precipitous  banks,  on  which 
stands  a  massive  tower.  In  the  valley 
between  float  along,  in  all  kinds  of  fan- 
tastic attitudes,  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  nude  female  figures,  covering  the 
entire  width  of  the  narrow  valley  at  its 
base.  This  print  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
favorite  with  every  possessor  of  the 
work.  We  must  dismiss  the  remaining 
three  of  the  series — "The  Finding  of 
Arthur,"  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  and 
the  "  King's  Farewell " — ^with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  their  titles,  for  we  must 
draw  our  notice  to  a  conclusion.  These 
three,  however,  will  be  found  to  have  as 
much  interest  as  the  majority  of  the 
others. 

The  two  superb  books,  as  we  intimat- 
ed at  the  commencement,  not  only 
prove  that  Dor6  can  comprehend  Ten- 
nyson's language  so  as  to  express  it  in 
his  own  art,  but  that  he  can  also  suit  his 
designs  to  the  requirements  of  steel-en- 
graving. No  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
plates  than  these,  of  their  kind,  have  been 


placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for  a 
long  time.  The  possessors  of  the  "  El- 
aine "  will  certainly  also  become  posses- 
sors of  "  Vivien  "  and  "  Guinevere,"  and 
those  who  have  not  the  first,  and  would 
enrich  their  libraries  with  illustrated 
books  of  the  highest  merit,  will  not  fail 
to  procure  the  triad — ^a  worthy  memento 
of  the  genius  of  poet  and  artist. 

We  may  remark  that  Messrs.  Moxon 
have  published  an  edition  of  the  poems 
with  the  same  illustrations  in  photog- 
raphy. 


•♦» 


Once  a  Week. 
AUTHOR  AND  EDITOR. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nowadays 
no  young  lady's  education  is  complete 
till  she  has  written  a  three-volume  noveL 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  we  may 
assert  that  few  damsels  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  reach  the  years  of  discretion 
without  having  forwarded  a  little  poem, 
a  short  essay,  or  an  innocent  ghost- story 
to  the  editor  of  some  popular  magazine. 
Of  the  general  scope  and  peculiarities 
of  these  efforts  we  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel ;  and  we  believe  that  the  few  re- 
marks we  shall  offer  will,  if  read  atten- 
tively, and  "  in  no  carping  spirit,"  help 
on  the  endeavors  of  those  who  aspire  to 
the  doubtful  honors  of  appearing  in 
print. 

But  first  a  word  of  warning  to  all 
who  believe  that,  by  becoming  contribti- 
tors  to  a  periodical,  they  are  insuring  a 
large  and  immediate  addition  to  their 
income.  In  our  youth  there  was  a  le- 
gend of  an  Etonian  who,  having  sent  a 
loke  to  Punch,  received  by  an  early  ]>ost 
a  check  for  five  pounds.  Who  that 
Etonian  was,  we  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering ;  but  the  story  long  remained, 
and  may  still  be  a  favorite  one  with 
school-boys ;  and,  in^ired  by  it  with  a 
desire  to  be  served  likewise,  we  lost  no 
time  in  forwarding  to  Fleet  street  a 
batch  of  deformed  puns  and  exasperat- 
ing jeux  (Tesprits^  under  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  should  reap  in  return  a 
flourishing  crop  of  bank-notes,  with 
"  compliments  and  thanks  "  into  the  bar- 
gain. That  we  are  not  the  only  credti- 
n>us  mortals,  who  have  wasted  time,  in« 
curred  headaches,  and  copied  and  en- 
closed manuscripts  with  a  superstitions 
reliance  on  the  generosity  of  publishersi 
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IB  shown  by  the  numerous  contributions 
and  appeals  that  daily  flood  the  editorial 
table.  Evidently  it  is  an  article  of  pop- 
ular faith  that  the  propiietors  and  con- 
ductors of  a  periodical  have  such  an  un- 
hounded  supply  of  hard  cash  that  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  and  anxiety 
in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  it.  Kind,  or 
at  all  events  confiding,  friends  enclose 
papers,  often  painfully  silly,  from  young 
ladies  in  reduced  circumstances,  under 
the  plea  that  the  writers  thereof  are  at 
their  wits'  end  for  a  means  of  subsistence. 
An  aspiring  and  under- paid  governess 
encloses  three  short  poems,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be-  found  available,  and, 
as  even  a  trifle  would  be  welcome,  wishes 
to  know  the  rate  at  which  the  editor  is 
prepared  to  reward  a  successful  effort. 
A  gentleman  has  just  taken  a  mastership 
in  a  grammar-school,  and,  having  a  wife 
and  family  and  next  to  nothing  to  live 
upon,  forwards  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any 
assistance,  in  the  shape  of  money  or  ot 
advice,  that  the  editor  is  in  a  position  to 
offer. 

A  carate^s  wife  transmits  per  book-post 
a  novel  in  sixty  chapters,  which  she  be- 
lieves will  afford  satisfaction;  in  the 
eyent  of  its  being  accepted,  she  feels 
that  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  would 
not  be  considered  in  excess  of  its  merits. 
A  lady  sends  a  short  paper  on  life  in 
Germany,  requires  a  decision  before  the 
following  evening,  and  is  prepared  to 
part  with  the  copyright  for  a  clear  fifty 
pounds.  Let  it  here  be  stated,  once  for 
all,  that  payment  comes  from  the  pro 
prietors,  that  an  editor  is  pot  of  necessity 
a  millionnaire,  and  that  he  has  not  un- 
controlled sway  over  the  contents  ot 
numberless  well-filled  money-bags,  from 
which  he  can  scatter  golden  favors 
broadcast  right  and  left.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  six  halting  lines 
on  autumn  or  winter,  of  which  three  are 
ungrammatical  and  only  two  will  rhyme, 
are  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
rewarded  with  the  conventional  "five 
pounds"  which  have  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  British  public  as  the  standard 
rate  of  remuneration  for  successful  ef- 
forts. Neither  is  an  essay  on  a  subject 
of  no  interest  to  any  one  living  in  Eng- 
land in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
written  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  and  with 
a  bold  defiance  of  the  rules  of  composi- 


tion, at  all  likely  to  bring  in  twenty  or 
even  ten  guineas  to  its  author.  If 
people  are  so  dreadfully  pressed  for 
money,  and  want  immediate  returns  in 
the  shape  of  a  check  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  they  had  better  rest  their 
hopes  on  a  surer  foundation  than  the 
prodigality  of  editors. 

But  some  persons,  like  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  who  shall  be  nameless, 
seem  to  argue  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
worth  that  prevents  them  from  exercis- 
ing an  unbuissed  judgment  upon  mat- 
ters that  touch  their  own  productions. 
An  amiable  acquaintance  offered  her 
ten  pounds  for  two  little  pictures  of  no 
great  merit ;  but  before  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  fhe  fair  artist  learned,  truly 
or  otherwise,  that  Mr.  Poynter  had  re- 
ceived £800  for  his  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
and  from  this  fact  she  deduced  the 
strange  corollary  that,  if  the  painter 
named  could  get  so  large  a  sum  for  one 
picture,  she  herself  deserved  more  than 
had  been  offered  her  for  two.  "It  is 
the  finest  child  that  ever  was  born," 
murmurs  the  delighted  mother  when 
her  first-bom  enters  into  the  world ;  and 
authors  and  artists,  especially  inferior 
ones,  are  apt  to  view  their  own  produc- 
tions with  like  complacency. 

Again,  as  there  is  usually  some  delay 
between  the  receipt  of  a  manuscript  and 
its  acceptance  or  rejection,  it  is  conclud- 
ed that  editors  keep  back  contributions 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  their  pith  and 
marrow, — of  which  there  is  usually  little 
enough, — to  return  them  when  they  have 
made  free  of  their  contents  to  their  own 
glorification  and  pecuniary  advantage, 
but  to  the  detriment  of  the  original 
writer.  It  may  calm  those  afflicted  with 
such  misgivings  to  be  told  that,,  at  the 
office  of  a  magazine  there  is  always  a 
heavy  press  of  work,  and  that  it  is  to 
this  circumstance,  and  not  to  any  dia- 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or 
proprietor,  that  delays  in  the  notifica- 
tion of  a  decision  are  owing.  Every 
post  brings  in  a  formidable  supply  of 
plethoric  envelopes,  aldermanio  pack- 
ages, and  huge  rolls  of  paper,  some  of 
which  have  nearly  tumbled  to  pieces  on 
their  journey.  The  work  can  be  got 
through  only  by  degrees,  and  upon  a 
certain  system.  Each  applicant  must 
be  content  to  wait  his  turn,  and  he  may 
be  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  h% 
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will  have  full  justice  done  to  him.  But 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  an  editor  to 
form  a  decision  at  once ;  for,  though  a 
paper  may  be  meritorious,  the  amount 
of  matter  already  accepted  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  being  made  available, 
and  unless  room  can  be  found  for  it  by  a 
certain  date,  the  interest  of  the  subject 
may  have  evaporated.  But  half  the 
delay  complained  of  is  owing  to  sloven- 
liness and  a  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  contributors  themselves.  A 
few  simple  directions  are  given  on  the 
cover  or  on  the  first  page  of  each  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,*  and,  were  they 
followed  by  authors,  there  would  be  a 
saving  not  only  of  time,  but  of  postage- 
stamps  ;  for  the  manuscripts  of  authoi*s 
not  complying  with  the  regulations  al- 
luded to  are  necessarily  returned  unread. 
Why,  we  may  ask,  is  there  so  general 
un  unwillingness  to  comply  with  that 
simple  and  intelligible  request,  that  the 
pages  of  a  manuscript  may  be  carefully 
fastened  together,  and  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  may  be  in- 
scribed legibly  on  the  first  page  of  each 
separate  contribution?  Unless  these 
rules  were  rigidly  enforced,  confusion 
would  reign  in  the  editor's  basket, 
which  overflows  with  papers  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  from  all  sorts  of  people,  with 
whose  handwriting  no  one  in  Uie  office 
is  acquainted.  How  else  could  it  be 
satisfactorily  learned  from  whose  pen 
an  article  had  come,  to  whom  it  should 
be  returned  if  unsuitable ;  whither,  it 
accepted,  the  proof  should  go,  or  to 
whom  the  remittance  should  be  sent 
when  pay-day  arrived?  And  yet,  it 
one  of  thirty  loose  sheets  of  every  shape 
and  size  should  chance  to  be  mislaid, 
there  would  be  endless  remonstrances, 
and  the  angry  contributor  would  be  the 
last  person  to  believe  that  his  loss  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  his  pages 
had  a  number,  a  title,  an  address,  or,  in- 
deed, the  slightest  link  to  connect  it 
with  its  fellows. 

When,  we  should  like  to  know,  does 
our  author  intend  to  write  his  papers 
legibly,  and  to  save  a  wearisome  delay 
to  himself,  and  hours  of  bewilderment 
and  trial  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
read  them  ?  Pity  the  poor  editor  who 
haa  to  wade  through  a  manuscript  that, 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  might 
pass  for  Syro-Chaldee  or  Coptic;  pity 
the  poor  compositor  who  has  to  "  set  it 
up,"  and  blame  your  own  carelessness, 
and  not  the  printer's  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, when  some  of  the  passages  you 
most  cherish  are  perverted  into  nonsense 
of  the  most  drivelling  and  despicable 
character.  Resolve  to  do  better  in  fu- 
ture; and  when  you  correct  your  proof, 
write  so  that  doubts  may  be  set  at  rest, 
and  confusion  not  be  made  worse  con- 
founded. 

A  great  part — we  might  almost  say 
the  majority — of  the  articles  received 
by  an  editor  display  penmanship  in  its 
crudest  and  most  aggravating  forms. 
Mr.  Pitman  and  his  six  lessons  might  be 
patronized  by  the  semi-literary  world 
with  great  advantage.  Instead  of  inter- 
pretable  characters,  we  have  nothing 
but  up-strokes  and  down-strokes;  the 
latter  portentously  stout,  and  the  former 
as  ridiculously  lean,  regardless  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  advice,  with  flourishes, 
splashes,  erasures,  and  interlineations, 
setting  the  decipherer's  art  at  defiance. 
Of  course  stops  are  sedulously  avoided, 
or  used  in  a  vindictive  pepper-castor 
fashion,  so  as  to  destroy  the  contribu- 
tor's meaning  whenever  he  is  in  any 
danger  of  becoming  coherent.  One 
sentence  runs  into  another,  and  para- 
graphs are  joined  and  disconnected  so 
as  to  set  the  editor  on  a  five-minutes' 
puzzle  to  find  out  what  the  writer  really 
does  mean.  Some  gentlemen  have  a 
partiality  for  crushing  their  upper  lines 
into  those  immediately  below  them,  till 
they  resemble  a  series  of  once  panUlel 
trains  brought  into  collision  by  an  earth- 
quake. Tour  ingenious  writers  affect  a 
caligraphy  w^hich  is  painfully  suggestive 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  sixpence; 
and  manage  to  compress  a  novel  in 
twelve  chapters  into  three  sheets  of 
foolscap.  Divers  employ  "  slips,"  with 
a  mournful  similitude  to  an  account  for 
dilapidations  and  repairs;  others  use 
long  ribbons,  filling  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  pages  of  a  telegraph* 
book  and  the  panoramas  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  that  are  hawked  in  Fleet 
street  on  the  9th  of  November.  Less 
eccentric  individuals  use  "  quarters  "  or 
"halves'*  of  blue  or  white  foolscap. 
Ladies  have  a  weakness  for  dehcate 
cream-laid,  sometimes  with  gilt  edges; 
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aod  though  the  fair  sex  are  behindhand 
in  the  matters  of  names  and  addresses, 
their  MSS.  are  generally  tied  or  sewn 
neatly  together,  and  the  worst  excess 
of  their  penmanship  is  the  coercion  of 
letters  into  an  upright  position,  when  the 
refined  nature  of  the  author's  mind 
would  be  better  exemplified  by  an  ap- 
propriate slope  in  the  right  direction.  Pa- 
pers Trom  Ireland  are  all  so  abominably 
written  that  a  very  large  proportion 
have  to  be  returned  unread.  Essayists 
of  a  grim,  sarcastic,  and  cynical  turn  ot 
mind  dash  off  their  productions  with  so 
reckless  a  contempt  for  the  reader's 
comfort  as  to  betoken  that  they  regard 
an  editor  as  a  base-bom  churl,  whose 
mental  provender  could  not  be  too  much 
bespattered  and  mangled. 

But  to  the  generous  multitude,  who 
are  not  quite  m  the  seventh  heaven,  or 
entirely  forgetful  of  other  people's  feel- 
ings, and  who  do  not  want  to  give  more 
trouble  than  they  can  well  help,  we  beg 
to    submit  the   recommendations   that 
follow  as  worthy  of  adoption.    Let  your 
articles  be   written  in  a  clear,  legible 
hand,   on    uniform    sheets,  with    ruled 
lines,  which  save  confusion,  and  with  a 
margin  left  for  correction.    Avoid  inter- 
lineations as  far  as  you  possibly  Ccin.    If, 
on  reviewing  your  paper,  certain  pas- 
sages seem  to  need  material  alterations, 
rewrite  the  entire  page,  or  at  least  the 
corrected  passage,  and  paste  the  amend- 
ment either  over  or  on  the  side  of  the 
original  paragraph.     Again,  we  would 
urge  you  to  write  on  pages  of  an  uni- 
form size ;  for  unless  your  papers  are 
pretty  much  of  a  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  space  which  they  would 
occupy  in  print.    Details  such  as  the 
foregoing  may  seem  trivial ;    but  they 
have  far  more  influence  than  is  usually 
supposed  on  a  writer's  success.     Expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  shpshod  MS.,  with 
its  hasty  amendments  and  slovenly  eras- 
ures, is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
a  mere  reflection  of  the  confused  and 
imperfect    ideas  floating    through   the 
mind  of  its  author.     Genuine  talent  is 
reasonable  and  painstaking ;  the  block- 
head who  never  succeeds  is  your  self- 
elected  genius  who  dashes  off  Ms  articles 
in  a  fine  frenzy,  and  treats  practical  con- 
siderations with  disdain. 

We  shall  here  pause  to  remark  that 
an  editor  has  other  things  to  do  besides 


reading  MSS.  His  correspondence  is 
voluminous,  and  the  statements  and  ap- 
plications that  claim  his  notice  are  on 
widely  differing  subjects,  some  of  them 
amusing,  others  aggravating,  and  a  good 
many  much  to  be  pitied.  Young  ladies, 
for  instance,  write  avowedly  without 
their  parents'  leave,  and,  rashly  assuming 
the  editor  to  be  as  ready  for  a  lark  as 
themselves,  beg  that  answers  may  be 
sent  to  some  neighboring  post-office. 
Again,  materfamilias  expresses  to  the 
editor  her  hopes  that  no  more  tales 
about  vampires  will  appear,  as  they 
prevent  her  daughters  firom  sleeping 
at  night.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  state 
that  he  has  made  certain  inquiries,  and 
that  the  subject-matter  of  an  article 
publiBhed  some  years  ago,  and  purport- 
mg  to  be  authentic,  is  apparently  ficti- 
tious. Nor  is  this  all.  Correspondents 
without  number  expect  answers  to  all 
sorts  of  impertinent  questions,  but  for- 
get to  enclose  stamped  envelopes.  Bat 
why  should  the  proprietors  be  fined 
countless  pennies  because  strangers  are 
careless  ? 

The  damsel  who  used  to  sign  herself 
"  a  school-girl,"  and  who  wrote  to  head- 
quarters whenever  she  could  detect  a 
printer's  error,  and  obligingly  pointed 
out  mistakes  when  they  were  past  recti- 
fication, has  not  lately  been  heard  of. 
The  editor  returns  thanks  for  her  former 
suggestions,  and  hopes,  for  her  husband's 
sake  if  not  for  her  own,  that  she  has 
settled  down  into  an  unliterary  and  un- 
censorious  British  matron.  A  would-be 
contributor  is  obliged  for  the  pains  taken 
with  his  MS.,  but  sneeringly  thinks  it 
jnst  as  well  to  add  that,  '^  being  unable 
to  get  at  the  rule  by  which  judgment  is 
made,  he  shall  not  subject  himself  further 
to  the  disagreeables  of  refusals."  An- 
other author  complains  that  the  printed 
punctuation  of  some  verses  of  uis,  in- 
serted in  a  late  number,  "  seems  to  have 
been  studied  with  the  intention  of  stulti- 
fying the  whole  thing,  and  making  the 
idea  unintelligible."  An  artist  begs  to 
forward  some  original  sketches,  and 
states  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  any 
employment  that  may  be  offered; 
though,  as  he  adds  rather  damamngly, 
he  has  not  much  experience  in  the  sort 
of  work  he  wants ;  is  a  tyro  at  figure- 
drawing,  and  has  never  drawn  on  the 
wood,  A  photographer  would  be  oblige 
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ed  if  the  editor  could  assist  him  in  pro- 
curing sittings  from  literary  celebrities 
among  liis  contributors,  as  the  dull  au- 
tumn and  winter  weather  is  approaching, 
and  before  the  end  of  another  month  he 
requires  at  least  two  hundred  good  sub- 
jects. A  lady  presents  her  compliments, 
and,  regretting  that  her  fonner  note  was 
illegible,  writes  another  (nearly  as  dif- 
ficult to  read),  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
pass  must  e  r.  Some  young  hopefuls  offer 
their  services  merely  because  they  have 
a  very  small  income  and  plenty  of  time 
at  their  disposal.  An  astute  experimen- 
talist hopes  that,  if  his  papers  are  reject- 
ed, the  editor  will  not  disfigure  their 
margin  with  the  terra  "  not  suited,"  as 
it  might  prejudice  his  chances  of  accept- 
ance in  another  quarter.  A  pert  miss  is 
*'  surprised  that  ner  story  was  declined, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  her 
friends,  returns  it,  believing  that  it  is 
not  worse  than  a  tale  which  appeared  a 
month  or  two  ago ; "  and  seems  to  infer 
that,  if  the  editor  has  been  taken  in 
once,  he  is  pledged  to  the  acceptance  of 
rubbish  by  the  cart-load.  A  clergy- 
man would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  certain  MSS.,  which  he  names, 
have  ever  come  to  hand,  and  throws  out 
vague  suggestions  of  compensation  and 
lawyers. 

To  pass  on  to  graver  matters.  A  cho- 
rus of  respectable  Unitarians  from  half- 
a-doscen  distant  towns  find  fault  with  a 
Btory  in  which  an  early  Christian  martyr 
makes  use  of  the  expression, "  Holy  three 
in  One,"  and  maintain  that  "  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was*  not  formerly 
enunciated  till  some  years  after  the  date 
at  which  the  event  in  the  story  is  fixed." 

A  skit  on  a  certain  famous  but  fan- 
tastic novel  having  appeared,  certain 
dull-brained  readers  wish  to  know 
"whether  it  is  actually  true  that  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  Koman  divinities 
is  being  resumed  in  certain  parts  of 
London,  and  that  such  proceedings  are 
approved  by  the  editorial  chair."  "  A 
working-imin  in  distressed  circumstances 
forwards  a  paper,  with  the  statement 
that  he  came  up  to  London  a  short  while 
since  to  find  employment,  but  without 
success ;  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  on 
his  trade,  has  no  friends  to  help  him, 
that  his  little  capital  is  all  expended,  and 
that  he  has  taken  to  poetry  in  despair, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  for  it  even 


a  penny  a  line.  A  poor  creature,  liter- 
ally all  but  starving,  sends  a  short  bat 
hopeless  article,  with  a  note  in  which  he 
declares  that,  if  it  is  refused,  he  shall 
commit  suicide  before  the  next  day. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  least  pleas- 
ant feature  of  an  editor's  life ;  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  is  of  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  many  a  tale  of  distress  and  unde- 
served suffering.  Before  all  things,  he 
has  to  consider  the  success  of  his  maga- 
zine ;  and  for  many  reasons  the  proprie- 
tors don't  care  to  employ  those  who  are 
in  want  of  resources,  and  have  not  bread 
to  put  into  their  mouths.  It  is  not  con- 
venient to  men  of  business  to  be  called 
upon  for  money  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
and  men  head  over  ears  in  trouble  can 
rarely  compose  with  the  requisite  verve  ; 
added  to  which,  they  have  not  the  means 
to  procure  special  information,  and  too 
often  verify  the  old  adage  that  "  it's  ill 
working  on  an  empty  stomach."  But 
we  are  forgetting  the  young  lady  whose 
efforts  have  not  been  successful,  and 
who,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  explains  to  the 
editor  that  she  was  emboldened  to  lay 
her  first  attempt  before  him  by  the  char- 
acter of  certam  tales  lately  published 
in  his  magazine,  and  from  which  she 
gained  a  favorable  idea  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  indulgence. 

Having  got  back  to  the  fairer  half  of 
creation,  we  may  next  inquire  why  they 
persist  in  spelling  accommodate  with 
only  one  w,^  and  separate  with  an  e  in- 
stead of  an  a  ?  Ladies,  and  gentlemen 
as  well,  are  constant  defaulters  as  re- 
gards the  omission  of  the  relative ;  both 
sexes  write  "  who "  for  "  whom,"  and, 
by  an  excessive  •  use  of  the  participle, 
make  their  papers  needlessly  heavy  and 
grandiose.  "  As  I  walked,  I  saw,"  is 
preferable  to  "  Walking,  I  saw ;"  a  form 
of  expression  not  used  in  conversation, 
from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  condemn  a  fondness 
for  long  and  unintelligible  words  and 
pompous  sentences.  Be  it  known  to  all 
men,  that  pure  Anglo-Saxon  is  pleasant- 
est  and  more  forcible  than  elaborate 
Johnsonese,  or  the  most  sonorous  medley 
of  French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  next  ask,  that 
people  are  so  impatient  to  fly  before  they 
can  walk  or  even  waddle  ?  Young  writers, 
hoth  male  and  female,  unknown  to  the 
world  of  letters,  are  strangely  fond  of 
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trying  their  paces  at  starting  in  novels 
ranging  in  length  from  a  dozen  chapters 
to  sixty.  Now,  what  conception  can 
they  have  formed  of  an  editor's  engage- 
ments ?  Unless  the  writer  has  already 
proved  his  efficiency  in  works  of  less  pre- 
tension, nobody  has  any  great  induce- 
ment to  tackle  MSS.  of  a  bulk  so  prodi- 
gions.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the 
despised  bundle  may  lie  a  second  ^^  Jane 
Eyre,"  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
elaborate  productions  of  raw  beginners 
are  almost  invariably  great  rubbish. 
Now,  would  it  not  have  been  more  pru- 
dent for  the  author  im  have  announced 
his  claims  to  notice  in  a  form  less  ambi- 
tious and  repulsive?  An  editor,  as  we 
have  said,  has  usually  plenty  to  do  be- 
sides reading  MSS.,  though  the  fact  is 
one  which  the  world  of  struggling  author- 
ship seems  little  disposed  to  recognize ; 
and  when  unknown  contributors  request 
his  immediate  attention  to  several  reams 
of  closely  written  foolscap,  they  should 
remember  that  they  are  severely  testing 
his  faith  and  patience,  and  have  no  rea- 
son to  grumble  if  their  demands  are  not 
immediately  satisfied.  And  yet,  the 
longer  the  MS.,  the  less  does  the  wiiter 
seem  disposed  to  be  patient ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  infliction  has  come  to 
hand,  the  editor  receives  a  note  inquiring 
whether  it  has  not  been  mislaid,  and 
how  soon  the  author  may  expect  a  de- 
cision. The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  young 
writers  fancy  themselves  in  an  excep- 
tional position,  and  forget  that  thousands 
of  others  are  struggling  in  the  same  path, 
and,  consequently,  that  their  own  works 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  claim  the 
notice  of  an  editor. 

However,  if  beginners  toill  enter  the 
list  in  a  three-volume  form,  in  mercy  let 
their  stupendous  productions  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The 
plea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a 
story  is  like  till  you  have  read  it  all 
through,  is  merely  a  tacit  admission  that 
its  framework  will  not  bear  inspection 
by  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
tale  is  worthless;  for  no  novel  with  a 
weak,  rambling  plot  can  possibly  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  experienced 
reader  to  wade  through  every  sentence 
tn  every  chapter  to  decide  on  a  story's 
merits.  If  all  or  tliost  of  the  passages 
that  meet  his  eye  are  ungramtnatical, 


prosy,  or  badly  constructed,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  presume  that  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  undeserving  of  attention.  The  author 
of  a  really  good  tale  does  himself  no 
more  than  justice  by  providing  an  in- 
telligible outline  of  its  contents.  Curi- 
osity is  aroused,  the  reader's  sympathies 
are  enlisted,  and  if  the  opinion  which  he 
forms  be  somewhat  preju<liced  thereby, 
the  last  person  to  suffer  is  the  author. 
Slips  of  language,  and  offences  against 
taste,  escape  the  notice  which  they 
would  otherwise  attract;  and,  if  the 
writer  is  as  successful  in  his  dialogue  and 
descriptive  passages  as  in  the  construction 
of  his  plot,  the  former  acquire  from  that 
circumstance  additional  lustre.  How- 
ever, the  most  graphic  word-painting 
and  the  raciest  dialogue  cannot  form  a 
story  of  themselves.  For  a  novel  to  be 
even  passable,  it  must  have  a  framework 
— respectable,  at  all  events;  and  it  is 
surprising  and  a  matter  of  regret — the 
exertion  and  time  spent  by  really  clever 
writers  in  elaboratmg  the  details  of  a 
story,  of  which  the  main  incidents  are 
often  not  merely  commonplace,  but  posi- 
tively ridiculous. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
and  early  attempts  that  solicit  an  editor's 
notice  are  crudely  constructed,  as  well 
as  morbid,  imitative,  and  silly.  Those 
written  by  the  fair  sex  have  a  strong 
family  likeness.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  weak  reflections  of  the  works  of 
more  talented  ladies,  occasionally  varied 
with  a  vile  caricature  of  the  mannerism 
of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  senti- 
ment is  almost  invariably  stilted  and 
false.  Pride  or  revenge  serves  as  the 
mainspring  of  action,  and  conjugal  infi- 
delity is  turned  to  account  largely.  The 
descriptive  passages  are  bombastic  and 
tedious.  The  dialogue,  though  now  and 
then  forcible,  is,  as  a  rule,  flat,  or  turgid 
and  incoherent.  As  respects  the  dratnt^ 
tis  persona:^  the  heroines  are  weak,  per- 
verse, and  doting.  The  "principal 
lovers"  are,  without  exception,  the  worst 
form  of  prig,  and,  as  might  be  guessed, 
their  locks  are  raven,  their  eyes  flash 
disdainfully,  their  lips  curl  with  scorn, 
and  their  arms  are  folded  in  defiance. 
They  despise  the  world,  by  which  they 
are  rated  at  their  proper  value,  and  vent 
their  spleen  on  their  wives  or  fianekes^ 
who  worship  them  in  consequence.  The 
plots  are  almost  mournful  in  their  im- 
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becility,  and  the  motives  hj  which  the 
characters  are  stirred  to  action  are  either 
wholly  inadequate  or  perversely  im- 
moral. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if 
any  one  in  any  of  these  stories  writes  a 
novel,  he  or  she  never  disposes  of  the 
copyright  for  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  If  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
personages  are  tolerably  natural,  the  rest 
are  sure  to  be  mere  dummies,  or  far- 
fetched caricatures,  put  in  to  fill  up  and 
drag  out  the  tale  to  its  appointed  length. 
And  here  we  must  protest  against  the 
common  mistake  of  starting  with  an 
idea  that  a  work  should  be  made  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  space,  and  against  the 
consequent  introduction  of  subsidiary 
characters  and  incidents  that  weaken 
the  general  interest.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  above  taking  a  hint 
we  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which 
will  be  found  useful,  though  they  may 
not  admit  of  full  adoption  in  any  indivia- 
nal  instance :  Before  you  begin  to  write, 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  ground- 
work of  your  story.  Think  it  well  over, 
elaborate  it  by  degrees  in  your  mind, 
and,  when  it  has  assumed  something 
like  consistency,  commit  it  to  paper,  and 
from  time  to  time  refer  to  it  and  jot 
down  such  modifications  and  additions 
as  nmy  seem  advisable.  If  the  principal 
motive-power  or  the  leading  idea  is  a 
good  one,  a  consistent  and  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  original,  plot  will  be  worked 
out  by  degrees.  But,  should  the  former 
be  insufficient  or  the  latter  defective, 
nothing  remains  but  to  throw  the  sketch 
aside  and  begin  another,  remembering 
those  two  homely  sayings,  "Practice 
makes  perfect,"  and  "Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day."  By  looking  at  one^s 
work  with  a  critical  and  not  too  indul- 
gent an  eye,  its  crudities  and  inconsis- 
tencies are  brought  to  light ;  alterations 
for  the  better  suggest  themselves,  the 
various  parts  appear  in  their  proper  rela- 
tionship, and  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
nect the  several  incidents  more  effective- 
ly, and  to  make  a  fair  calculation  of  the 
length  to  which  the  story  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run.  When  the  plot  is  finished 
to  your  satisfaction,  beg  the  least  indul- 
gent of  your  friends  to  criticise  it  with- 
out mercy.  If  it  meets  his  approval, 
you  have  an  encouragement,  such  as  it 
IS,  to  persevere ;  if  he  points  out  faults, 
try  and  mend  them ;  if  he  suggests  alter- 


ations, turn  them  over  m  your  mind, 
and  don't  be  ashamed  to  adopt  them  if 
good ;  if  sound  reasons  are  advanced  for 
condemning  the  work  as  a  whole,  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  but  begin  a 
fresh  plot,  convinced  that  we  learn  as 
much  by  our  defeats  as  by  our  victories, 
or  possibly  even  more. 

In  literary  composition,  especially  of 
an  imaginative  kind,  too  great  a  store  is 
laid  on  genius  or  natural  instinct,  and 
far  too  little  on  judgment  and  applic^i- 
tion.  Without  exactly  asserting  that 
any  one  who  chooses  can  become  a  suc- 
cessful novelist, >  we  may  remind  the 
wonld-be  author  what  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  to  his  pupils, — "  If  you  have 
talent,  industry  will  improve  it ;  if  you 
have  no  talent,  industry  will  almost 
supply  its  place." 

in  shorter  tales,  occasional  contribu- 
tors appear  to  more  advantage.  They 
are  less  hampered  with  considerations  of 
detail,  and  tneir  powers  of  invention  are 
not  too  severely  taxed.  In  works  of  this 
description,  the  most  noticeable  faults 
are,  undue  haste,  entailing  faultily  con- 
structed sentences,  loose  and  redundant 
phrases,  vain  repetitions,  and  offences 
against  good  taste  and  Liudlcy  Murray. 

Writers  also  show  the  worst  of  taste  by 
selecting  titles  of  a  repulsive,  or  at  least 
a  very  questionable,  character.  IIow  can 
any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  send  to  a  decent 
magazine  papers  with  such  headings  as 
"A  Grunt  firom  Hell,"  "Thievery, 
Knavery,  and  Harlotry,"  "  Siren  Street," 
and  "  Eve  in  her  Bath  ?  "  Yet  traah  of 
this  description  is  constantly  turning  up, 
and  the  authors  can  never  be  made  to 
understand  that  there  has  been  any 
sound  reason  for  declining  their  offers. 

Again,  Indian  MSS.  come  by  the 
score  from  officers  whose  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands ;  but  the  fact  that 
a  certain  house  at  Westminster  is  counted 
out,  whenever  Indian  topics  are  upper- 
most, may  help  to  explain  why  so  few 
of  them  are  accepted.  The  ambitious 
have  a  tendency  to  spin  out  what  would 
be  a  very  tolerable  short  tale  into  an 
unsatisfactory  long  one.  Many  of  the 
stories  received  show  ability,  but  few 
are  finished  with  sufficient  care  to  justify 
acceptance.  There  is  a  dangerous  fond- 
ness  for  legal  and  nautical  phrases,  de- 
tails of  chancery  smts,  or  trials  for  mur- 
der, disquisitions  on  the  law  of  Imiaoy, 
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etc. ;  blunders  on  any  of  which  topics 
would  bring  ridicule  on  the  writer,  and 
discredit  on  the  magazine  that  contained 
his  paper. 

Authors  would  be  largely  the  gainers 
if  they  would  more  carefully  consider 
the  tone  of  the  periodical  to  which  they 
send  their  contributions.  It  is  needless 
to  deluge  a  magarine  which  eschews 
political  and  religious  subjects  with 
papers  on  "The  Compound  House- 
nolder,"  and  the  "  Growth  of  Ritualism." 
A  serial  alSecting  short  articles  too  often 
receives  essays  long  enough  for  a  quar- 
terly. The  "heavy"  magazines  are 
pelted  with  light  and  frivolous  tales  of 
a  sensational  type,  and  the  less  preten- 
tious with  discussions  on  "  Prison  Dis- 
cipline," and  "  The  Origin  of  Man." 

Again,  it  is  a  common  mistake  with 
amateurs  to  suppose  that,  so  long  as  the 
subject  is  a  good  one,  it  matters  not  a 
straw  how  carelessly  the  article  is  put 
together  ;  that  errors  of  phraseology  or 
construction  will  be  rectified  by  the 
editor,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  essay 
will  be  rewritten  by  his  friendly  pen, 
though  they  themselves  will  have  the 
pay  and  the  credit  of  it.  Now,  under 
exceptional  circunastances,  *.e.,  where 
the  writer  is  the  only  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  and  where  that  subject  is  one  of 
great  general  interest,  much  allowance 
will  be  made  for  indifferent  writing, 
and  possibly  the  article  may  bo  deemed 
of  suflScient  intrinsic  value  to  justify  its 
being  partly  remodelled ;  but  an  author 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  he  is  not  the  only  person  who 
has  special  information  ;  that  the  topic 
he  has  chosen,  though  agreeable,  may 
yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  another  ; 
or  that  the  editor  to  whom  he  has 
applied  can  obtain  from  known  authori- 
ties a  carefully  digested  paper  on  the 
same  subject  which  he  lumself  has 
treated  with  such  slovenliness  and  care- 
lessness. 

As  for  the  verses  (so-called  poetry) 
which  are  sent  to  magazines,  the  less 
8aid  about  them  the  better.  Generally 
weak,  they  often  won't  scan,  are  usually 
ungrammatical,  occasionally  coarse,  and 
more  frequently  than  not  disfigured 
with  false  rhymes  and  ridiculous  man- 
nerisms.   Young  ladies  especially  -are 
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warned  to  be  more  sparing  in  their 
infliction  of  maudlin  sentimentality  in 
stanzas  of  ^^  eights  and  sixes,"  or  in  so- 
called  sonnets  of  a  more  pretentious 
shape  and  style.  They  would  do  well 
to  eschew  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  too, 
and  all  such  rhymes  as  "love,''  and 
"  dove,"  "  kiss"  and  "  bliss,"  "  lip  "  and 
"  *ijPj"  "  I'oam"  and  '*  home." 

To  pass  to  another  subject,  on  which 
plain  speech  is  pardonable  and  neces- 
saiy :  Pil firings  are  occasionally  made 
from  one  masrazine,  and  sent  as  novelties 
to  another.  For  instance,  a  year  or  two 
ago  there  appeared  in  "  Once  a  Week  " 
a  tale  that  had  been  "  adapted"  verbatim 
et  literatim  from  another  periodical,  little 
more  than  the  title  and  names  being 
changed.  A  polite  note  was  sent  to  the 
copyist  requesting  the  favor  of  an  early 
call.  He  soon  appeared,  all  smiles  and 
satisfaction,  and  evidently  supposed  that 
he  was  going  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
iniquity  m  the  form  of  a  check  or  bank- 
note. The  editor  complimented  him  on 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  his  work  ;  but 
inquired  whether  it  was  purely  original, 
or  if  it  had  ever  been  in  print  before. 
In  reply  he  received  emphatic  protesta- 
tions. "  Because,"  he  continued,  "  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  very  like  an 

article  in  aback  number  of .  I  have 

a  copy  of  it  here,"  he  added  ;  "perhaps 
you  will  just  look  over  it  and  explam 
the    coincidence."    The    pilferer    was 
taken  aback ;  he  did  as  suggested,  stam- 
mered, stuttered,  "supposed  there  wa». 
a  mistake  somewhere,"   and  coined  a- 
whole  string  of  excuses,  beginning  with 
the  hypothesis  that  the  story  had  escaped 
from  his  drawer,  and  winding  up  with . 
the  remark  that  he  must  have  lent  it  a 
friend  who  had  turned  it  to   account. 

"  Well,  Mr. ;'  said  the  editor, "  shall  ■ 

we  write  to  the  conductor  of ^  and 

ask  from  what  quarter  it  came  to  his 

hands  ?  "     Mr. thought  "  it  would 

hardly  be  worth  while ;  "  and  so  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  lose  the  money  for 
which  he  had  diplomatized,  to  submit  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  other  papers  he 
had  sent,  and  to  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address  in  the  next  number  as 
a  "  literary  pirate  "  of  whom  all  editors 
had  much  better  beware. 

Some  people,  more  honest  than  the 
hero  of  this  anecdote,  but  equally  inge- 
nious, have  their  suspicions  on  various 
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subjects,  and  do  their  best  to  catch  the 
editor  tripping.  We  remember  the  case 
of  a  lady  who,  fancying  that  her  MS. 
had  been  sent  back  unread,  turned 
every  fifth  page  of  her  next  contribution 
topsy-turvy,  in  order  to  test  the  correct- 
ness of  her  theory.  We  pledge  ourselves 
on  behalf  of  the  editor  that,  if  any  sus- 
picious author  will  kindly  try  the  exper- 
iment of  putting  a  five-pound  note  inside 
his  article,  he  shall  have  satisfiictory  proof 
that  the  latter  had  been  duly  examined 
before  being  returned  to  bis  hands. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  reluctantly 
admit  that  their  contributions  have 
been  printed  and  circulated  in  private, 
we  beg  to  announce  that  few  editors  will 
take  anything  that  has  ever  been  printed 
at  all  before.  Once  a  subtle  individual 
had  the  foresight  to  send  out  duplicates, 
one  to  each  of  two  rival  magazines ;  but 
this  artifice,  which  might  have  led  to 
complications,  was  discovered,  and  both 
copies  were  speedily  returned  to  their 
owner. 

Many  persons,  and  especially  young 
ladies,  are  very  fond  of  sending  in  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  as  illustrations  to  poems 
and  tales.  Most  of  these  are  grotesque 
caricatures  of  drawings  already  pub- 
lished ;  but  had  they  all  the  talent  in 
the  world,  they  could  seldom  be  turned 
to  account.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  the  designs  of  the  engravmgs  in 
magazines  are  made  on  paper.  This  is 
not  the  case.  They  have  to  be  drawn 
on  the  wood,  and  on  a  blockof  a  certain 
size, — a  feat  requiring  much  experience, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and 
requirements  of  the  engraver.  Photo- 
graphs and  sketches  sent  with  topo- 
graphical papers  are  useful  as  hints 
to  the  draughtsman,  but  they  are  no 
source  of  remuneration  to  the  original 
artist. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  beg  to 
aak  why  authors  are  so  fond  of  sending 
in  their  papers  too  late  or  at  inappro- 
priate seasons  ?  A  serial  goes  to  the 
press  some  weeks  before  the  date  of 
publication  ;  why,  then,  have  Christmas 
tales  a  knack  of  turning  up  about  the 
twenty-third  of  December  or  in  tiie 
middle  of  January,  ghost  stories  in  the 
early  spring,  dissertations  on  Fcnianism 
when  the  subject  has  been  worn  thread- 
bare, and  papers  on  partridge-shooting 
or  Alpine  adventures  when  the  public  is 


clamorous  on  the  matter  of  burlesques 
and  pantomimes  ? 

Lastly,  we  would  say  to  all  would-be 
contributors,  Depend  less  upon  inspira- 
tion and  more  on  common-sense  ;  take 
pains ;  think  your  work  over  and  carefully 
correct  it ;  and,  if  you  fail,  believe  that 
the  fault  is  more  on  your  own  side  than 
on  that  of  the  editor,  who  usually,  if  not 
always,  is  only  too  glad  to  discover  any 
hidden  gems  of  real  talent.  There  are 
magazines,  perhaps,  in  which  favoritism 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  where  the 
best  of  papers,  if  it  comes  from  an  out- 
sider, is  tossed  unread  into  the  waste- 
basket.  However,  in  "  Once  a  Week  " 
the  case  is  different.  Acceptance  goes 
by  merit ;  and  stress  may  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  literature 
has  as  good  a  chance  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced litterateur  of  the  day.  Don't  aim 
too  high  at  the  outset;  don't  be  too 
touchy  or  sensitive  of  early  repulses ; 
remember  that  it  is  not  every  arrow 
that  hits  the'  mark ;  that  success  will 
come  in  the  long  run  if  yon  fight  for  it ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  though  good 
work  deserves,  and  generally  meets 
with,  adequate  remuneration,  neither 
the  editor  nor  the  proprietors  are  in 
possession  of  a  British  Golconda.  These 
recommendations  being  attended  to, 
bushels  of  nonsense  will  be  replaced  by 
papers  of  ori^nality  and  merit ;  the 
public  will  praise  both  editor  and  con- 
tributor ;  and  the  author,  young  or  old, 
will  not  only  be  saved  trouble  and 
mortification,  but  will  have  something 
to  be  proud  of,  and  a  pound  or  two  to 
put  into  his  purse  besides. 


•  »  • 


Cbambers^B  Journal. 
BIRDS  OF  THE  LEVANT. 

While  the  pelican  has  been  fishing 
in  the  Cayster,  or  the  Nile ;  while  the 
owl  has  hooted  on  the  towers  of  Afra- 
siab;  while  the  swan,  with  its  white 
breast,  has  floated  up  and  down  the 
windings  of  the  Marauder,  amid  patches 
of  blue  and  white  water-lilies  ;  while  the 
thrush  has  poured  forth  her  magic  song 
from  the  trees  around  the  tomb  of  Zou» ; 
while  the  nightingale  has  been  charming 
the  waters  of  Tempe  with  her  notes  of 
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sorrow — a  hundred  empires  and  king- 
doms have  risen,  flourished,  and  disap- 
peared on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. How  comes  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 
that,  on  this  glohe,  nearly  all  creatures 
are  unchangeable  except  man  ?  If  we 
traverse  the  lilted  plains  of  the  Nile ;  if 
we  ascend  Lebanon,  or  pitch  our  tent  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates;  if  we 
plange  through  the  defiles  of  Taurus,  or 
direct  our  footsteps  athwart  the  mighty 
levels  that  stretch  between  it  and  the 
Earine ;  if  we  cross  the  Hellespont,  and 
prolong  our  wanderings  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus  to  the  shores  ot 
the  Adriatic,  we  shall  move  among  the 
same  families  of  birds  as  were  the  com- 
panioRS  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. Whatever  we  may  have  done, 
they,  as  so  many  species,  have  molted 
no  feather ;  but  what  was  green  or  red 
then,  is  green  or  red  still.  Their  song, 
too,  when  they  sing,  their  scream,  when 
it  is  their  habit  to  scream,  their  flight, 
their  nests,  their  food — all  are  identical 
with  what  they  were  before  the  rape  of 
Helen.  But  where  are  the  men  whose 
forefathers  went  with  spear  and  target 
to  Troy?  Where  are  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  whose  laws,  the  ancients 
thought,  were  never  to  know  change  ? 
Where  are  the  Egyptians  with  their 
hieroglyphics,  their  mummies,  and  their 
beautiful  Macedonian  queens  ?  Where 
are  the  Idnmaeans,  who  built  their  seats 
amid  the  rocks — the  Tyrians,  the  Sido- 
nians,  the  Anakim,  and  the  mountain- 
eers of  Gilead  ?  All  have  melted  away 
like  the  snows  of  last  winter,  and  lefl  no 
niGcessors  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  a  man  could  eliminate  from  his  ex- 
perience all  that  belongs  to  his  own 
species,  he  might  go  through  the  whole 
Levant  without  one  sigh  for  the  past. 
On  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  he  might  sit 
and  behold  at  sunrise  vast  flights  of  peli- 
cans stretching  over  his  head,  their  white 
breasts  tinged  with  bright  pink  by  the 
morning  light — he  might  watch  them 
soar  higher  and  higher  into  the  blue, 
till  what  almost  seemed  an  army  on  the 
wing,  looks  like  a  dark  crooked  line, 
or  a  series  of  small  spots  in  the  firma- 
ment. While  his  mind  is  intent  on  the 
movements  of  the  giants  of  the  air,  his 
eye  alights,  perhaps,  on  a  flight  of  white 
ibises,  flying  northward,  and  settling 
with  their  drooping  tails  like  huge  snow- 


flakes  on  the  dark  verdure  of  the  syca- 
more. Close  at  hand,  moveless  as  a 
relic  of  Egyptian  art,  stands  the  medita- 
tive stork,  half-knee  deep  in  some  shal« 
low  part  of  the  river,  till  a  fish  attracts 
his  gaze  and  awakens  his  activity ;  he 
then  ceases  to  be  statuesque,  his  whole 
ungainly  figure  fill  Is  into  motion ;  he 
plunges  his  long  bill  into  the  mud,  and 
gobbles  up  eagerly  whatever  he  can 
catch.  This  Homer  saw  when  strolling 
leisurely  through  Asia  Minor  collecting 
materials  for  the  Iliad ;  this  amused 
Socrates,  as  lying  full  length  under  the 
plane-tree,  he  gazed  at  the  shallow  Ce- 
phissus  while  discussing  love  and  logic 
with  Phaedrus. 

If  you  sail  up  between  the  shining 
Cyclades,  flights  of  sea-birds  court  your 
gaze  on  all  sides,  some  sitting  on.  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  some  moving 
in  columns  or  wedges  through  the  clear 
sky,  directing  their  course  across  the 
JEgaean  toward  the  plains  of  Ionia, 
where,  in  former  times,  they  witnessed 
the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus,  and  the  thronging  of  barba- 
rous cohorts  and  battalions  toward 
Ilion.  Few  eights  are  more  poetical 
than  that  of  a  body  of  wild  swans  ca- 
reering through  the  air,  over  rivers, 
forests,  and  mountains;  sometimes  in 
search  of  food,  sometimes  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sporting  through  their  aerial 
element.  To  them  the  old  poet  of  Chios 
thus  alludes: 

Milk-while  swans  on  A^ia^s  flowery  plains, 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs. 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  wave  their  rus- 
tling wings. 

On  northern  coasts,  the  birds  that  fre- 
quent bogs  and  marshes  are  compara- 
tively rare,  because,  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  culture,  the  homes  of 
these  creatures  are  invaded,  drained,  and 
converted  into  cornfields.  In  the  Le- 
vant it  is  quite  otherwise.  Every  bit- 
tern may  there,  if  he  lists,  have  a  whole 
bog  to  himself,  where  he  may  boom  at 
his  ease 

From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve. 

On  any  morass  where  water  and  earth 
mix  and  blend  and  produce  wild-flowers, 
belonging,  properly,  to  neither  element, 
you  may,  early  in  the  morning,  behold 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  aquatic 
tribes — coots,    wild    ducks,    plungers, 
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snipes,  woodcocks,  wild-geese — ^foraging 
about  amid  the  mosses  and  flags  in 
search  of  provender.  In  the  woods 
hard  by,  the  turtle-dove  sits  cooing  to 
his  mate,  the  ringdove  nestles,  the  black- 
bird sings,  while  through  the  air  above, 
the  cnckoo  passes  along  like  a  wander- 
ing voice.  If  you  climb  the  summits  of  Mi- 
mas or  Olympus,  the  golden  eagles  that 
wheeled  in  airy  circles  about  those  peaks 
when  the  Dardanian  shepherd  wooed 
Aphrodite,  in  those  love-lighted  soli- 
tudes wheel  there  still,  with  tlie  glory  oi 
three  thousand  years  upon  their  wings. 
Instead,  however,  ofthe  sons  of  Priam,  in 
Phrygian  bonnets  and  purple  mantles, 
they  now  behold  the  men  of  Kurdistan, 
with  their  wives  in  red  boots,  and  chil- 
dren half  naked,  walking  after  their 
flocks,  or  smoking  such  tobacco  as  Syria 
and  Salonica  alone  can  furnish.  There 
is  much  pleasure,  doubtless,  in  contem- 
plating a  cultivated  landscape,  dotted 
thickly  with  towns,  villages,  rustic 
homesteads,  and  church  spires ;  but  the 
feeling  is  tame  and  insipid  compared 
with  that  which  Alls  the  bosom  when, 
from  some  wild  rock,  you  look  down 
upon  spreading  plains  where  the  wolt 
and  the  bufialo  seem  almost  the  only 
lords  of  the  land.  There  your  presence 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  birds  of  any  kind : 
the  kingfisher  pursues  his  vocation  in 
the  stream  at  your  feet ;  the  owl  looks 
out  unmoved  at  you  from  his  ivy  bower ; 
the  hawk,  whose  piercing  eyes,  and 
flight  almost  invisible  from  its  swiflness, 
made  the  Egyptians  select  him  as  an 
emblem  of  the  divinity,  perches  on  a 
laurel-bough  at  your  side;  the  swan 
arches  his  white  neck  with  the  playful- 
ness of  a  cat  before  you ;  while  the  cor- 
morant and  the  seauiew  eat  their  break- 
fast of  fish  close  to  the  nose  of  your 
camel. 

Everywhere,  the  early  morning  is 
made  beautiful  by  birds.  Refreshed  by 
sleep,  they  emerge  from  the  bosom  of 
darkness,  and  hail  with  rapture  the  re- 
newal of  light.  If,  then,  you  take  your 
stand  on  some  lofty  slope  of  Gargarus, 
and  look  eastward,  you  behold  the  wliole 
mighty  level  of  Asia  Minor  bathed  in 
purple  light,  while  behind  the  peaks  ot 
Caucasus,  the  reflection,  as  of  a  universe 
on  fire,  kindles  the  whole  orient.  You 
then  appear  to  be  watching  the  advent 
of  creation,  the  tremulous  blushing  ot 


earth  and  heaven  in  the  overpowering 
presence  of  the  Deity,  who  flings  pro- 
fuse splendors  and  glory  over  his  nascent 
works.  As  you  think  and  meditate,  the 
wail  of  some  solitary  jackal  awakens 
the  echoes  among  the  hills ;  the  cawing 
of  rooks  overhead  carries  you  by  asso- 
ciation to  far  western  lands,  though  the 
force  of  your  imagination  is  soon 
checked  by  the  approach  of  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage  from  beyond  Sahara 
and  the  Mountains  ofthe  Moon.  What 
balmy  freshness  then  fills  the  air,  what 
scent  of  wild-flowers,  what  incense  from 
tho  young  buds,  from  the  pine,  from  the 
cedar,  from  the  fir,  from  the  fragrant 
linden,  from  the  white-blossomed  acacia, 
from  the  majestic  and  regal  Vallona 
oak  !  If  you  go  down  by  Ephesus  or 
Miletus,  you  are  encountered  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  by  large  flights  of 
cranes,  which,  having  done  their  work 
in  Mozambique  or  Abyssinia,  are  coming 
northward  to  make  war  upon  the  frogs 
in  the  quagmires  of  Asia  Minor.  Yon- 
der, amid  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
arbutus,  with  its  shining  blossoms,  or 
rich  red  fruit,  which  scents  the  air  like 
a  heap  of  strawberries,  you  perceive  the 
golden-crested  hoopoe,  preferred  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  before  the  eagle,  as  the 
truest  claimant  of  the  bird-sceptre.  To 
see  this  bird  in  his  real  home,  you  must 
cross  the  .^groan,  and  take  up  your 
stand  amid  the  leafy  glades  of  Parnes 
or  CithsBron,  whither  of  old  he  retired 
from  the  bustle  of  Athens,  to  exercise 
his  authority  in  peace.  As  a  king  he 
could  not  but  dislike  the  noise  and 
license  of  a  popular  government,  where 
everybody  was  his  own  king,  and,  as 
our  neighbors  express  it,  sroverned  him- 
self ^an^  Men  que  mal,  Several  of  his 
subjects  were  suspected  of  cherishing  a 
hankering  after  the  uplands  of  Hymet- 
tus,  for  sinister    purposes — they  were 

Eartial,  it  was  thought,  to  the  flavor  of 
oney ;  and  as  the  bees  there  piled  up 
their  fragrant  white  combs,  scenting  the  • 
mountain  and  dripping  with  pellucid 
dew,  the  honey-sucker  and  several  of 
his  companions  hovered  constantly  over 
the  beds  of  wild  thyme,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  dip 
their  little  bills  in  forbidden  sweets. 
The  old  comic  poet  of  Attica,  whose 
imagination  rivalled  that  of  Shakspeare 
in  richnes!>,  suggested  a  very  strange 
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project  to  the  birds  of  his  time.  The 
Divinities  of  Olympus,  and  especially 
their  monarch,  Zeus,  having  grown 
Bomewhat  exigeant,  he  counselled  the 
Bubjects  of  the  hoopoe  to  erect  a  vast 
metropolis  in  the  air,  and  by  spreading 
out  their  wings  on  all  sides,  to  hinder 
the  ascent  of  the  fumes  of  sacrifices  and 
Bmoke  of  incense,  on  which  the  Olym- 
pLins  were  supposed  to  live.  By  this 
means,  he  affirmed,  the  gods  would  soon 
be  brought  to  reason,  and  made  to 
understand  that  they  depended  entirely 
upon  man  for  the  supply  of  their  larders. 
Ill  the  development  of  this  grotesque 
fancy,  the  Athenian  dramatist  biings 
together  all  the  birds  of  Greece,  many 
of  whose  characteristic  notes  are  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  his  verses,  twittering, 
chirping,  or  pouring  forth  their  liquid 
voices  in  song. 

It  is  difficult  to  connect  any  idea  of 
happiness  with  cold.  To  enjoy  life,  you 
must  have  a  genial  atmosphere,  which 
enables  the  heart  to  perform  its  functions 
with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction,  and  sends 
the  blood  tingling  with  pleasure  through 
the  veins.  We  talk  of  the  merry  month 
of  May,  of  leafy  June,  of  scorching  July, 
of  golden  August ;  but  the  true  type  of 
the  North  is  a  man  standing  in  a  doubt- 
ful attitude,  with  one  eye  on  the  clouds, 
and  the  other  on  his  umbrella,  which  he 
keeps  ready  to  flap  up  at  any  moment 
ac^amst  a  shower.  In  many  parts  of  the 
East,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Without 
fear  of  coughs  or  catarrhs,  without  shiv- 
ering, without  greatcoat,  without  um- 
brella, you  may  sit  on  rock  or  fallen  tree, 
or  recline  at  full  length  on  the  brown 
sward,  listening  to  the  cicada  or  the 
nightingale,  while  the  sweet  soft  breeze, 
redolent  of  a  thousand  flowers,  fans  your 
cheek.  Probably,  traditions  of  the  past 
enter  largely  into  your  feelings,  and 
steep  your  fancy  in  poetry,  which  may 
account  for  the  rapt  delight  inspired  by 
listening  even  to  the  twittentig  of  a 
sparrow  amid  the  ruins  of  Chilminar, 
Palmyra,  or  Kumak.  Here,  in  the  highest 
temple  ever  reared  by  mortal  hands,  you 
may  meditate  or  dream  for  many  hours 
in  the  morning,  undisturbed  by  a  single 
footstep,  till  you  fancy  yourself  alone 
with  the  past,  and  call  up  before  you 
generations  coeval  with  Menes.  There 
18  in  Egypt  a  white  eagle,  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  inhabitant,  but  a  visitor 


from  the  interior,  far  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  This  bird,  as  you  sit  on  a 
fallen  shaft,  often  perches  hunself  on  the 
summit  of  the  ruin,  and  appears  to  be 
watching  you,  as  intently  as  you  watch 
him.  His  whole  frame  is  motionless 
except  the  eyes,  which  roll  incessantly 
in  their  sockets,  and  assume  at  times  a 
fierce  expression,  as  if  he  meant  to  fly  at 
your  throat.  Suddenly,  however,  his 
attention  is  called  away  by  some  sound 
inaudible  to  you,  and  off  he  flies  tow- 
ard the  river.  If  you  rise  and  watch  him, 
you  may  behold  his  form  disappear 
among  the  waters,  and  soon  afterward 
emerge  again  with  prey  in  the  beak. 
He  is  a  fishing  eagle,  and  lives  on  the 
mute  dwellers  in  the  Nile. 

In  the  distant  island  of  Crete,  your 
eye  and  your  ear  are  at  once  delighted 
by  the  form  and  notes  of  the  blue  thrush, 
the  rarest  bird  in  the  Mediterranean. 
As  you  sit  and  listen  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Olympus,  you  behold  the  bril- 
liant songster,  ieated,  perhaps,  on  the 
waving  bough  of  some  golden  willow, 
its  little  breast  palpitating  with  music, 
invoking  passionately  the  coming  night 
— for  the  thrush  never  sings  so  sweetly 
as  at  evening's  close,  so  that  its  latest 
song  is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
nightingale.  Amid  the  deep  gorges  of 
the  white  mountains,  which  send  their 
bases  sheer  out  into  the  sea,  you  may 
often  hear  from  the  deck  the  lays  of  the 
thrush,  which  are  scarcely  terminated 
ere  they  are  taken  up  by  those  of  Philo- 
mela, so  that  for  a  while  you  almost  for- 
get the  transition.  Soon,  however,  your 
ear,  if  endowed  with  sensibility,  detects 
the  superiority  of  the  queen  of  night,  as 
in  throbs  and  gushes,  she  commemorates 
the  causes  of  her  sorrow.  In  those 
latitudes,  all  nature  seems  to  be  but  one 
instrument  of  music — everything  is  in 
harmony — the  calm,  deep-blue  sky,  the 
rocks,  the  wood-clad  mountains,  the 
streams,  the  ripple  of  the  waves  among 
white  pebbles  upon  the  beach.  Suddenly, 
a  sharp,  shrill  cry  is  heard  far  up  between 
the  cragS: — ^it  is  the  scream  of  the  night- 
hawk,  as  it  dai'ts  upon  some  prey  gliding 
timidly  through  the  darkness. 

The  true  region  of  birds,  however,  is 
farther  east,  where  Garganus  overlooks 
the  plains,  where  the  MsBander  winds, 
where  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in  ruins, 
speak  of  Hellenic  civilization,  where  the 
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Cardachian  shepherd  drives  his  flocks, 
where  the  Turk,  calm  and  quiet,  mutters: 
"  La  illah,  il  uUah  I "  to  himself  at  mid- 
night, or  smokes  his  refreshing  pipe 
amid  the  splendors  of  the  dawn. 

Storn  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime; 
The  fields  are  florid  witli  unfadiug  prime  1 

Even  in  December,  marigolds  and  anem- 
ones spring  from  the  turf  beneath  the 
olive-trees,  myrtles  are  in  full  blossom, 
and  in  the  groves  the  orange-trees  dis- 
play their  golden  fruit  amid  the  dark- 
green  foliage.  Little  more  than  a  month 
later,  the  almond-trees  are  in  flower; 
hyacinths  and  daffodils  are  profuse  in 
the  meadows ;  while  the  bees  in  every 
copse  and  thicket  hum  busily  at  their 
work.  It  is  then  extremely  pleasant  to 
sit  at  midnight  on  the  house-top,  and 
listen  to  such  sounds  as  greet  the  ear  at 
such  an  hour.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  is  the  noise  made  by 
the  cranes,  which,  high  up  in  the  air,  call 
to  each  other,  apparently  that  they  may 
not  miss  their  way  in  the  dazzling  moon- 
light. The  imagination  of  the  Arabs 
created  a  race  of  beings  analogous  to 
humanity,  who  could  share  the  pleasure 
of  the  cranes  by  flying  through  the  air, 
and  gazing  upon  the  beauty  which  earth 
displays  in  her  sleep.  This,  in  feet,  was 
only  attributing  sense,  reasoA,  and  the 
power  of  observation,  to  storks,  cranes, 
and  other  night-wanderers,  which  must, 
they  imagined,  enjoy  extreme  delight 
while  passing  over  deserts,  broad  rivere, 
lofty  mountains,  large  cities,  towers, 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  bathed 
in  moonlight,  or  touched  by  the  mystic 
glimmer  of  the  stars.  A  f*ivorite  bird 
with  the  Muslims  is  the  curlew,  to  which 
they  attribute  a  knowledge  of  religions 
truth,  aflirming  that,  in  its  solitary  flight, 
it  pronounces  incessantly  one  of  the 
oi*thodox  professions  of  faith :  ^'Lak,  lak, 
lakl  laKharyaKalakfihilmulk"--God 
alone  is  king  of  the  world,  without 
second  or  companion.  In  the  Great 
Desert,  the  traveller  is  often  startled 
by  this  religious  exclamation  of  the  cur- 
lew, uttered  in  a  sharp,  shrill  tone  as  he 
wings  his  way  through  the  air.  The 
belief  is  common  in  the  East  that  all 
birds  have  a  language,  which,  through 
incessant  study,  maybe  learned  by  man  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  aerial  creatures 
understand  each  other  as  well  as  we  do. 


Upon  superficial  observation,  their  notes 
appear  to  be  few,  so  that  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  their  ideas  are  so 
likewise ;  but  this  need  not  be  the  case, 
since  every  inflection  of  the  voice  with 
them,  as  with  us,  may  convey  diflTerent 
shades  of  meaning,  so  that  their  language 
may  be  far  more  copious  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  Of  course,  they  have 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  botany, 
natural  history,  and  meteorology,  since 
they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  dis- 
cern, as  they  do  at  a  glance,  the  nature 
of  plants,  the  character  of  animals,  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  By  this 
knowledge,  they  preserve  themselves 
from  being  poisoned,  irom  attacking 
animals  which  they  are  unable  to  master, 
and  from  remaining  longer  in  one  climate 
than  suits  their  health  or  their  provisions. 
They  are  likewise  extensively  acquainted 
with  geography,  so  that  they  can  traverse 
vast  tracts  of  countiy  without  ever  losing 
their  way,  directing  their  marches  no 
doubt  by  observing  certain  mountains, 
rivers,  or  coasts,  which,  from  their 
elevated  points  of  observation,  they  dis- 
cover at  a  great  distance.  When  we 
ourselves  desire  to  describe  the  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  places,  we 
say,  '*  As  the  crow  flies,"  his  flight  being 
regulated  with  mathematical  precision 
in  a  right  line.  Notions  like  these  have 
led  the  orientals  to  indulge  in  wild 
speculations  on  the  wisdom  of  the  winged 
creation,  which  can  not  only  comprehend 
the  present  but  foretell  the  future;  in 
which  opuiion  several  ancient  nations 
concuiTcd,  persuading  themselves  that 
they  might  discover  the  course  of  coming 
events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
import  of  those  events  by  the  notes  they 
uttered. 

From  this  frolic  of  eastern  fancy,  the 
good  folks  about  Fames,  Cithieron,  and 
B3rTnettus  make  a  terrible  descent,  and 
alight  in  the  kitchen,  in  which  birds  of 
all  sizes  and  colors  are  suspended  for 
culinary  purposes,  from  the  wild-duok  and 
the  widgeon  to  the  sycophas,  beccafloo^ 
or  ortolan  of  our  northern  vocabulary. 
Travellers  who  happen  to  be  gourmands 
might,  in  the  season  of  ripe  figs,  make 
a  voyage  to  Attica,  exclusively  to  taste 
of  this  rare  delicacy  in  perfection.  When 
brought  to  us  it  is  often  stale  and  musty ; 
but  in  Attica  the  sycophas  comes  to  table 
sweet  and  fresh,  dressed  in  a  vine-leaf. 
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and  flavored  with  the  taste  of  its  favorite 
food.  Intending  to  devour  him,  man 
diligently  studies  his  habits  and  manners. 
As  soon  as  the  figs  begin  to  ripen,  and 
put  on  that  purple  bloom  more  exquis- 
ite than  even  that  of  the  banana,  the 
sycophas  appears  in  clouds,  and  settling 
on  the  stems  of  the  hu^e  green  leaves, 
pecks  adroitly  at  the  nnd  of  the»  fruit, 
which  its  bill  penetrates,  and  draws  its 
delicate  nourishment  from  the  pulp  with- 
in. By  this  succulent  food,  the  little 
garden-thief  grows  so  fat  that  he  ex- 
periences some  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape,  when  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
fowhng-piece  in  hand,  appears  to  termi- 
nate his  delights.  In  multitudes,  there- 
fore, the  sycophas  falls,  and  after  passing 
through  the  fire  to  the  Moloch  of  the 
kitclien,  is  transferred  in  his  yine-leaf 
shroud  to  the  table  of  the  epicure.  A 
few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still  in  many 
parts,  the  falcon  w*as  used  as  a  purveyor 
of  delicacies,  but  not  being  gifted  with 
the  discrimination  of  his  master,  he  often 
flew  at  birds  not  very  well  adapted  for 
eating.  Instead,  for  example,  of  a  fat 
pigeon,  he  would  pounce  upon  a  speckled 
owl,  which,  in  trulh,  is  no  better  than  a 
winged  cat,  feeding  on  mice  and  other 
vermin.  In  one  season  of  the  year, 
nature  precipitates  a  delicacy  on  the 
Levantines,  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea — we  mean  the  quail,  which, 
breeding  Heaven  knows  where,  is  blown, 
as  it  were  by  a  humcane,  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The 
partridge  is  fine,  especially  when  cooked 
hi  Burgundy,  and  flavored  with  its  red 
wine ;  but  the  quail  without  this  accom- 
paniment, for  which  is  substituted  a 
tumbler  of  Nile-water,  must,  we  think, 
be  allowed  to  be  far  more  delicate  eating. 
The  plover,  too,  wherever  found,  makes 
good  its  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
foremost  of  edible  birds,  though  there 
is  some  risk  of  its  being  exterminated 
from  England  by  the  rage  for  its  eggs. 
Desirous  of  making  an  experiment  on  a 
new  kind  of  game,  we  once  attempted  to 
devour  a  pelican.  What  a  disappoint- 
ment !  From  its  breast,  when  roasted,  we 
hewed  a  slice  larger  than  could  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fattest  Norwich  turkey. 
But  what  was  it  like  ?  We  can  compare 
it  to  nothing  but  bull-beef  tasting  like  a 
fish !  No  civilized  stomach  could  relish 
tK)  Cyclopean  a  feast,  so  it  was  handed 


over  to  the  savages  who  accompanied 
us,  who  speedily  picked  it  to  the  bones. 
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GREAT  NATURAL  TEMPLE. 
By  W.  H.  BIdweU. 

There  is  a  temple,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  which  no 
human  eye  has  seen  or  footstep  entered. 
There  is  also  one  temple  on  earth  not 
made  with  hands,  wondrous  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  superlative  beauty  and  grand- 
eur. Its  foundations  were  laid  in  remote 
ages.  No  human  eyes  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremonies;  no  human 
architect  had  drawn  the  plan,  or  sketched 
its  outline ;  no  human  history  records 
its  beginning  or  its  progress.  It  was 
begun  long  anterior  to  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  or  of  Diana,  or  of  Karnak, 
or  Baalbeck,  or  all  the  temples  of 
antiquity.  It  is  not  yet  completed.  It 
is  of  colossal  proportions.  Its  vast  halls, 
and  domes,  and  columns,  and  ornaments 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence, 
are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  ages 
ago.  The  old  temples  of  antiquity  have 
crumbled  and  fallen  by  the  hand  of  time 
or  the  resistless  power  of  earthquakes. 
But  no  ravages  of  time  or  earthquakes 
have  disturbed  or  marred  this  wondrous 
temple.  Its  architecture  is  inimitable  in  its 
outlined  grandeur,  and  in  its  marvellous 
and  minute  details.  All  human  genius 
and  skill  combined  could  not  erect  an- 
other temple  like  it.  It  is  as  if  a  divine 
architect  had  planned  and  built  it  thus 
far,  as  an  exhibition  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  skill,  to  put  in  the  shade  all  human 
efforts.  Its  materials  contain  no  wood 
or  iron,  or  brass,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or 
marble,  or  precious  stones.  And  yet  its 
countless  columns  and  walls  seem  to 
sparkle  with  myriad  diamonds.  Millions 
of  little  workers  are  incessantly  busy  at 
all  hours  in  advancing,  and  moulding, 
and  finishing  up  this  unique  temple.  No 
rays  of  the  sun  ever  light  up  the  aisles, 
or  arches,  or  domes  of  this  vast  temple. 
And  yet  forty  thousand  candles  have 
imparted  to  it  a  splendor  such  as  no 
other  temple  of  earth  has  exhibited. 
No  pen  can  adequately  describe  the 
amazing  structure,  or  convey  a  full  im- 
pression of  it  to  the  mind.  The  human 
eye  must  see  it,  gaze  upon  it,  study  it 
in  all  its  varied  aspects,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  perfect  idea  of  it. 
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But  we  must  not  longer  detain  the 
reader  in  the  vestibule.  Let  us  go  into 
the  temple  itself.  We  had  scarcely 
known  or  read  much  of  this  edifice  till 
shortly  before  we  entered  it. 

We  stepped  into  the  express  train 
in  early  morning  at  the  chief  central 
city  of  Europe.  It  was  a  cloudless 
summer  day  in  1867.  Old  Phoebus  had 
started  the  chariot  horses  of  the  sun 
an  hour  before  us,  and  was  driving  up 
the  western  sky  faster  than  our  rail- 
road speed,  amid  a  halo  of  golden  splen- 
dor. Our  iron  horse,  as  if  excited  to 
rivalry  by  the  celestial  racer,  started  off 
at  high  speed  across  the  fertile  and  luxu- 
riant plain,  and  then  up  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, begirt  with  Alpine  cliffs,  and  anon 
bridging  the  rushing  and  roaring  streams, 
and  climbing  the  hills  and  mountains  by 
winding  and  zic^s^g  railwav  tracks  in  a 
raarvellons  way,  as  if  resolute  to  scale 
the  highest  Alps  on  our  route. 

This  vast  panorama  of  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  belonging  to  the  great 
Alpine  family  extended  three  hundred 
miles  along  our  track  at  a  hi^h  elevation, 
till  we  lighted  down,  late  m  the  after- 
noon, at  the  station,  a  short  walk  from 
the  entrance  to  the  temple.  A  guide 
conducted  us  at  once  to  the  official  bu- 
reau of  the  grotto.  The  order  was 
promptly  made  out  for  its  illumination. 
We  went  with  the  janitor  and  his  men 
along  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  to  the 
iron  gate  which  leads  into  the  long  ves- 
tibule of  the  temple.  We  sat  down 
alone  in  the  shadows  of  evening,  near 
the  entrance  gate,  while  the  attendants 
disappeared,  whither  we  could  not  see 
or  tell.  Silence  reigned.  No  human 
habitation  was  near.  The  pulse  of  men- 
tal excitement  and  curiosity  beat  strong. 
A  new  chapter  and  new  scenes  were 
about  to  open  before  us.  It  was  a  strange 
episode  in  the  romance  of  travel.  Cur- 
tains concealed  all  from  view. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footsteps  came 
from  within  the  temple.  Lights  gleamed 
along  the  vestibule.  The  iron  gate 
Bwimg  open  on  its  hinges.  We  were 
bid  to  enter;  we  advanced  along  the 
vast  Gothic  portico  with  increasing  be- 
wilderment, till  suddenly  it  opened  into 
the  greaf  hall  of  the  temple,  which  is 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  its  dome 
one  hundred  feet  high.  The  attendants 
had  illuminated  this  vast  room  with  nu- 


merous lights,  which  gleamed  around 
and  imparted  splendor  to  the  scene, 
while  we  waited  outside  the  gate.  This  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  great  antecham- 
ber or  reception-room  of  the  temple. 

We  have  ventured  to  call  it  the  great 
temple  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  the 
impressions  we  received  of  its  vastness 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  dimensions. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  described  as  a 
series  of  temples,  under  one  immense 
dome,  or  series  of  domes.  We  had  stood 
in  utter  amazement  in  the  antechamber, 
amid  the  blaze  of  lights.  As  we  ad- 
vanced further  along  the  aisles,  into  the 
deeper  and  still  deeper  recesses  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  we  inquired  of  the 
keeper,  with  feelings  of  mingled  aston- 
ishment and  awe,  ''  What  is  the  extent 
of  this  grand  temple  ?"  "  It  extends  five 
miles,"  was  his  answer.  Think  of  a 
temple  equal  in  dimensions  to  five  hun- 
dred like  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ! 
I  can  think  of  no  better  comparison  to 
convey  an  impression  of  its  vast  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur. 

Thus  far  this  description  may  seem 
quite  enigmatical.  Bu^  enigma  aside, 
we  beg  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the 
antechamber  of  the  great  natural  temple 
in  the  mountains  near  Adelsberg,  Ger- 
many, three  hundred  miles  from  Vienna. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  the  kind  in  all  Europe  or  the  world. 
The  wonders  and  beauties  of  this  vast 
grotto  are  formed  by  stalactite  incrusta- 
tions of  surpassing  richness  and  variety« 
They  have  accumulated  in  the  countless 
ages  of  the  past,  and  are  still  in  process. 

Let  us  now  attempt  a  more  minute 
description,  although  it  is  almost  a  hope- 
less task  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
immense  and  almost  infinite  variety  of 
natural  forms  and  groups,  with  their 
pendent  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
arranged  on  every  side,  representing 
graceful  halls  decorated  with  fantastic 
Ibrms,  long  galleries,  immense  recesses, 
animals,  vegetables,  statues,  draperies, 
festoons,  vases,  that  appear  most  bril- 
liant and  variously  colored;  crystals, 
pyramids,  obelisks,  porticos,  vestibules, 
and  collossal  monuments  adorned  with 
columns  and  other  ornaments,  that  seem 
to  have  been  curved  and  erected  by  the 
most  patient  and  skilful  hands.  AH 
these  objects  awaken  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  strange  beauties  and 
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the  glittering  decorations  whicli  these 
vast  temple  recesses  present  to  the  gaze 
of  the  visitor  in  such  abandance  and 
i^rfection. 

Passinp;  from  the  antechamber  let  us 
go  slano,  first,  in  the  Cathedral,  so 
called.  This  vast  and  imposing  area 
das  the  form  of  an  immense  cupola, 
dome-shaped.  It  is  ninety  feet  liigh, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
width.  It  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Temple  of  Keptune.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  subterranean  river,  whose 
mormuring  waters  flow  by  near  at  hand. 
It  is  the  river  of  the  temple,  over  which 
is  an  artificial  bridge  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  This  river, 
afte.  its  long  subterranean  passage, 
issaes  forth  beyond  the  mountains. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  next  scene,  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Before  us  are  some 
beautiful  stalactites,  so  arranged  by 
nature  that  they  resemble  an  enormous 
pulpit.  Near  at  hand  is  the  Market. 
The  concretions  are  in  the  form  of  hams, 
bausages,  hanging  from  above;  other 
objects  are  noted,  such  as  a  head  in 
antique  costume,  a  garden,  a  diamond 
mine,  a  dolphin,  various  hanging  dra- 
peries, a  stove,  the  throne  and  statue  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child. 

Passing  on,  we  enter  the  principal 
gallery,  adorned  with  various  artistic 
groups,  some  representing  cascades,  the 
aurora  borealis  produced  bv  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  light,  and  then  we  arrive 
at  the  Prison  of  the  temple. 

We  pass  on  into  the  next  hall,  which 
18  called  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  because 
the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  so 
siugularly  united  as  to  form  a  group, 
exactly  resembling  the  Cattedra  di  San 
Pietro  at  Rome.  Beside  the  chair  rises 
a  column  that  seems  to  have  been  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  up  the 
entablature  of  this  majestic  hall.  The 
next  columns  which  meet  the  eye  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  Magnificent  cur- 
tains veil  them  like  festoons,  descending 
from  above  in  superbly  arranged  folds. 
It  would  seem  as  if  nature  had  designed 
in  this  manner  to  adorn  to  perfection 
this  noble  and  sumptuous  hall. 

We  pass  on  next  into  the  great  Music 
Hall.  We  should  call  it  the  '*  Academy 
of  Music."  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Ball-room,   though  a  temple   seems   a 


singular  place  for  a  ball-room.  It  is 
called  sometimes  the  Tournament  Hall. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  ninety  feet  in  width,  and 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  ground  floor 
is  smooth,  and  on  the  walls  are  many 
forms  that  represent  cascades.  On  one 
side  is  an  oval  court,  through  which 
we  pass  into  another  small  room 
covered  with  snowy  ciystallizations. 
This  may  be  called  the  Lady's  Retiring 
Room.  On  another  side  of  the  music 
hall  we  noticed  a  superb  orchestra  of 
ample  space.  In  the  main  hall  we  no- 
ticed also  a  beautiful  stalactite,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  hanging 
from  above.  In  this  wondrous  temple 
hall  every  year,  on  Monday  of  Whitsun- 
day week,  the*young  peasants  and  pretty 
country  girls  of  the  vicinity  assemble 
in  great  numbers  to  enjoy  a  most  bril- 
liant festival.  •  A  numerous  orchestra  is 
present  to  impart  music  and  animation 
to  the  scene.  On  such  occasions  all  the 
halls  and  avenues  are  lighted  up  in  this 
vast  subterranean  temple.  We  were 
informed,  while  traversing  its  aisles  and 
halls,  that  a  year  or  two  since  there 
was  a  grand  gathering  of  Austrian 
nobility — a  great  assembly  of  beauty 
and  fashion— when  these  halls  were  il- 
luminated with  forty  thousand  lamps, 
adding  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Hun- 
dreds come  from  distant  cities  on  these 
occasions  to  visit  the  temple  and  enjoy 
these  festivities — ^so  magical  as  to  re- 
semble scenes  in  the  enchanted  palaces 
of  the  immortal  Ariosto. 

Behind  the  Mummiea  is  the  name  of 
the  next  scene.  Here  the  eye  meets  a 
beautiful  stalactite  chandelier,  a  peren- 
nial fountain,  the  Taper  Closet,  so  called, 
and  a  picture  that  seems  encased  in  a 
column  some  forty  feet  in  height,  of  a 
brownish  color,  while  all  the  rest  is  of  the 
purest  white.  Next  we  stand  before 
the  mummies.  The  forms  and  folds  of 
these  stalagmites  naturally  recall  the 
idea  of  mummies  placed  upright,  with 
their  bodies  wrapped  in  cloth.  Then  by 
an  open  gallery  into  which  we  enter  be- 
hind the  mummies.  From  this  stand- 
point are  seen  many  forms  of  stalactites 
of  incomparable  beauty,  which  seem 
the  work  of  exquisite  art,  rather  than 
the  handiwork  of  nature. 

We  pass  next  into  the  Sepulchre, 
so  called  from  its  exact  resemblance  to 
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that  idea.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
temple  should  contain  a  sepulchre.  We 
had  just  returned  from  visits  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Beneath  an 
arch  is  a  wide,  open  space.  All  around 
it  is  adorned  with  stnlactites  and  stalag- 
mites, resembling  the  various  objects 
'which  surround  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
numerous  columns  of  different  forms 
and  £(izes,  and  an  obelisk  placed  above  it, 
complete  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  group.  Near  by  these  is  a 
recess,  called  by  the  name  of  an  impe- 
rial lady,  which  is  studded  with  rose- 
colored  stalactites  in  veins.  An  elegant 
column,  also  some  eighteen  feet  high,  is 
pink-colored,  with  superb  curtains  sus- 
pended from  above.  A  little  beyond 
this  is  a  small  recess,  which  is  called  Lit- 
tle Calvary,  from  the  beautiful  and 
strange  groups  within  it.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  are  magnificent  columns  that 
seem  incrustcd  with  diamonds.  Then 
next  are  innumerable  stalactite  threads 
which  resemble  the  fallinjj  of  rain.  A  lit- 
tle beyond  are  seen  two  little  girls  sleep- 
ing in  a  niche.  Their  heads  are  white, 
their  clothes  of  a  deep  rose-color.  And 
then,  in  strange  contrast,  we  see  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  by  a  most 
delicate  stalactite,  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  all  around  are  scattered  groups  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

We  next  pass  on  to  the  pavilion  Belvu 
dere^  so  called  because  it  contains  a 
monument  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Tlie  groups  of  colored  calcareous  con- 
cretions are  truly  wonderful  in  form 
and  variety,  as  if  nature  was  inexhaust- 
ible in  her  stores.  And  then,  a  little 
distance  beyond,  are  seen  colored  tapes- 
tries, hanging  from  the  walls  in  varied 
forms.  And  then  transparent  tents  in 
ample  folds,  great  brown  columns  rising 
from  the  water,  and,  to  heighten  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  visit- 
or or  traveller  hears  near  by  the  soft 
music  of  water  from  a  perennial  foun- 
tain falling  from  a  height  of  sixty  feet 
upon  a  stalagmite  in  the  shape  of  a  basin. 
The  drops  of  silver  spray  fall  condensed 
into  a  beautiful  miniature  lake  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  fountain. 

We  had  been  wandering  for  hours 
alone  the  gorgeous  avenues  and  through 
the  domed  halls  of  this  singular  temple, 
note-book  and  pencil  in  hand ;  taking  no 
account  of  the  passing  hours.    We  were 


absorbed  in  wondering  amazement  at 
the  scenes  of  beauty  all  along  our  path. 
We  began  at  length  to  inquire  of  our 
guide  when  we  should  get  thit>ugh.  and 
when  we  should  find  the  entrance.  We 
were  in  a  labyrinth  of  wonders,  and 
could  never  find  our  way  out  alone.  We 
were  close  on  to  the  midnight  hours. 
We  were  in  the  bowels  of  the  monntain, 
whose  mighty  superincumbent  dome  was 
over  us;  while  the  massive  walls  of  this 
grand  temple  of  nature  shut  us  in,  and 
shut  us  out  from  all  the  surrounding 
world.  We  thought  it  time  to  bend  our 
course  toward  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  so  signified  to  our  guide  and  his  at- 
tendants. We  were  mues  distant  from 
the  place  of  entrance.  We  seemed  to 
take  the  parallel  range  of  aisles  and  halls 
on  our  retuiTi.  After  a  short  walk  we 
arrived  in  a  sort  of  valley,  in  which  we 
found  singular  and  very  beautiful  groups 
entirely  composed  of  many  columns 
twisted  together  in  all  forms.  Near 
this  spot  are  immense  masses  of  stalag- 
mites heaped  upon  each  other,  and  from 
that  gigantic  pile  rises  majestically  the 
great  column  of  St.  Stephen. 

This  colossal  column  is  decorated  on 
either  side  with  two  other  columns  of 
smaller  dimensions.  On  the  summit  is 
the  statue  of  a  saint,  meaning  St.  Ste- 
phen. A  short  distance  farther  on  we 
arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  so-called  Mannt 
Calvary.  The  scene  here  isindesorib- 
able.  The  eye  rests  upon  a  mountain  of 
enormous  stalactites,  which  seem  to 
have  been  sundered  and  fallen  from 
above.  Upon  these  have  been  formed, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  innumerable  stalag- 
mite masses,  of  all  forms  and  many- 
colored,  of  surpassing  grandeur.  A 
path  leads  np  to  the  summit,  and  on 
the  way  the  eye  lights  upon  a  human 
skull  of  white  stalagmite.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  near  by  this  spot  is  an- 
other mass  which  represents  the  "  Rape 
of  the  Sabines,"  so  famed  in  the  old  art- 
world. 

At  the  summit  of  Calvary  we  are 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  stupen- 
dous spectacle  of  nature  seeming  to  rep- 
resent the  numerous  statues  and  obe- 
lisks on  the  summit  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan.  And  then  there  is  another 
column  called  the  Watch  Tower  of 
Trieste ;  and  here  also  rise^  a  gigantic 
stalagmite  mass  called  ^^Noah'a  Ark," 
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and  on  the  last  summit  a  stalagmite 
covered  or  adorned  with  little  columns, 
called  appropriately  "  The  Altar."  The 
entrance  to  Calvaiy  presents  another 
object  of  wonder.  It  is  full  of  grandeur. 
The  entrance  is  estimated  at  a  hundred 
feet  high,  adorned  with  calcareous  incrus- 
tations of  surpassing  variety  and  beauty. 
We  come  at  length  to  the  avenue  of 
colomns.  On  the  right  and  left  are 
ranges  of  beautiful  columns,  which  give 
it  the  name  Path  of  Columns.  But  we 
most  not  linger  to  describe  many  other 
objects  of  interest  in  our  subterranean 
night  journey  in  this  wonderful  temple. 
We  only  add  the  sofb  tones  of  chimes 
struck  on  the  stalactite  columns  and  the 
rainbow  colorings  on  the  lace  bed-cur- 
tains of  great  beauty.  At  length,  after 
long  wanderings  amid  such  scenes  of 
absorbing  interest,  we  heard  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  rushing  water  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  temple.  We  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  soon  issued  outside  to  look 
upon  the  glittering  stars  of  the  midnight 
hour,  very  weary,  but  iu^inensely  de- 
lighted with  our  memorable  visit  to  this 
grotto  in  the  mountains  of  Adelsberg. 
Dj  what  natural  laws  of  chemical  com- 
binations these  varied  ibrms  and  repre- 
sentative coincidences  could  be  made  to 
appear  in  this  grand  gathering  of 
nature's  family  wonders,  we  are  not 
philosopher  enough  to  explain.  We  can 
only  say,  great  and  marvellous  are  Thy 
works,  Thou  great  Creator  and  Architect 
of  the  world !  With  early  dawn  we  re- 
samed  our  journey  in  the  cars. 


♦♦♦■ 


Tnnslatad  for  the  Eolbctio  from  the  French  of 
JSrckDuon-ObatrlML 

THE  BLOCKADE :  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 

END  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

[We  begin  in  this  number  of  the  Eousono  & 
tnmaUftioa  of  ft  tale  by  the  twin  writers,  Erck- 
mann^Ghatrian,  whoae  historical  novels  have  ao- 
quired  such  celebrity  in  France.  No  modern 
works  of  French  fiction  surpass  them  in  popu« 
larity,  in  fidelity,  and  in  interest  **  The  Con* 
Mript  of  1813"  and  *' Waterloo"  have  rapidly 
gone  through  fifteen  or  twenty  editions.  The 
present  tale  ia  translated  from  its  fourth  edition. 
AjnoQg  the  other  writings  of  these  authors  are 
*' Stories  of  the  Mountain,**  "Madame  Tli^rese," 
"Confldenoes  of  a  Clarionette  Player,"  eto.  Free 
feom  many  of  the  vices  of  French  novels,  all  of 
these  striking  tales  have  the  charm  of  simplicity 
»nd  vivacity.  They  are  written  conjointiy  by 
two  authors,  whose  harmonious  cooperation  is 
one  of  the  unexampled  traits  of  this  remarkable 
Mries  of  works  of  fiction.    En.  EoLEcrao.] 


I. 

Since  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
blockade  of  Phalsburg  in  1814,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  said  father  Moses 
of  the  Jews'  street. 

I  lived  then  in  the  little  house  on  the 
corner,  at  the  right  of  the  market.  My 
business  was  selling  iron  by  the  pound, 
under  the  arch  below,  and  I  lived  above 
with  my  wife  Sorl6  (Sarah)  and  my  little 
S&fel,  the  child  of  my  old  age. 

My  two  other  boys,  Itzig  and  Fromel, 
had  gone  to  America,  and  my  daughter 
ZefHn  was  married  to  Baruch,  the 
leather-dealer,  at  Saverne. 

Besides  my  iron  business,  I  traded  in 
old  shoes,  old  linen,  and  all  the  articles 
of  old  clothing  whiph  conscripts  sell  on 
reaching  the  depot,  where  they  receive 
their  military  outfit.  Travelling  pedlers 
bought  the  old  shuiis  of  me  tor  paper- 
rags,  and  the  other  things  I  sold  to  the 
country  people. 

This  was  a  profitable  business,  because 
thousands  of  conscripts  passed  through 
Phalsburg  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month.  They  were  measured 
at  once  at  the  mayoralty,  clothed,  and 
filed  off  to  Mayence,  Strasburg,  or 
wherever  it  might  be. 

This  lasted  a  long  time ;  but  at  length 
people  were  tired  of  war,  especially  dter 
the  Russian  campaign  and  the  great  re- 
cruiting of  1813. 

You  may  well  suppose,  Fritz,  that  I 
did  not  wait  till  this  time  before  sending 
my  two  boys  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
recruiting  officers*  clutches.  They  were 
boys  who  did  not  lack  sense.  At  twelve 
years  old  their  heads  were  clear  enough, 
and  rather  than  go  and  fight  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  they  would  see  them- 
selves safe  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

At  evening,  when  we  sat  at  supper 
around  the  lamp  with  its  seven  burners, 
their  mother  would  sometimes  cover  her 
face  and  say : 

*'  My  poor  children  I  My  poor  chil- 
dren I  When  I  think  that  the  time  is 
near  when  you  will  go  in  the  midst  of 
musket  and  bayonet  fire — in  the  midst 
of  thunder  and  lightning! — oh,  how 
dreadful  1 " 

And  I  saw  them  turn  pale.  I  smiled 
at  myself  and  thought :  'You  are  no  fools.* 
You  will  hold  on  to  your  life.  That  ifl 
right  I 
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If  I  had  bad  children  capable  of  be- 
coming soldiers,  I  shoald  have  died  oi 
grief.  I  should  have  said,  '^  These  are 
not  of  my  race  I " 

But  the  boys  grew  stronger  and 
handsomer.  When  Itzig  was  fifteen  he 
was  doing  a  good  business.  He  bought 
cattle  in  the  villages  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  sold  them  at  a  profit  to 
butcher  Borich  at  Mittelbronn ;  and 
Fromel  was  not  behind  him,  for  he  made 
the  best  bargains  of  the  old  merchan- 
dise, which  we  had  heaped  in  three  bar- 
racks under  the  market. 

I  should  have  liked  well  to  keep  the 
boys  with  me.  It  was  my  delight 
to  see  them  with  my  little  Sslfel — ^the 
curly  head  and  eyes  bright  as  a  squirrel's 
— yes,  it  was  my  joy  I  Often  I  clasped 
them  in  my  arms  without  a  word,  and 
even  they  wondered  at  it ;  I  frightened 
them;  but  dreadful  thoughts  passed 
through  my  mind  after  1812.  I  knew  that 
whenever  the  Emperor  had  returned  to 
Paris,  he  had  demanded  four  hundred 
thousand  and  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

"This  time,  everybody  must  go, 
even  children  of  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen!" 

.    As  the  tidings  grew  worse  and  worse, 
I  said  to  them  one  evening : 

"  Listen  I  yon  both  underatand  trad- 
ing, and  what  yon  do  not  yet  know  you 
can  learn.  Now,  if  you  wait  a  few 
months,  yon  will  be  on  the  conscription 
list,  and  be  like  all  the  rest ;  they  will 
take  you  to  the  square  and  show  you 
how  to  load  a  gun,  and  then  you  will  go 
away,  and  I  never  shall  hear  of  you 
again ! " 

Sorl6  sighed,  and  we  ^  all  sighed  to- 
gether. Then,  after  a  moment,  I  con- 
tinued : 

"  But  if  you  set  out  at  once  for  Ameri- 
ca, by  the  way  of  Havre,  you  will  reach 
it  safe  and  sound ;  you  will  do  business 
there  as  well  as  here,  you  will  make 
money,  you  will  marry,  you  will  increase 
according  to  the  Lord's  promise,  and 
you  will  send  me  back  money,  according 
to  God's  commandment,  'Honor  thy 
fisither  and  thy  mother's.  I  will  bless  you 
as  Isaac  blessed  Jacob,  and  you  will 
have  a  long  life.     Choose  I " 

They  at  once  chose  to  go  to  America, 
and  I  went  with  them  myself  as  far  as 
Sorreburg.     Each  of  them  had  made 


twenty  louis  in  his  own  business,  and  I 
needed  to  give  them  nothing  but  my 
blessing. 

And  what  I  said  to  them  has  come  to 
pass;  they  are  both  living,  they  have 
numerous  children,  who  are  my  descend- 
ants, and  when  I  need  anything  they 
Bend  it  to  me. 

Itzig  and  Fromel  being  gone,  I  had 
only  S&fel  left,  my  Benjamin,  dearer 
even,  if  possible,  than  the  others.  And 
then  I  had  my  daughter  Zefien,  married 
at  Saverne  to  a  good  respectable  man, 
Baruch  ;  she  was  the  oldest,  and  had  al- 
ready given  me  a  grandson  named 
David,  according  to  the  Lord's  will  tliat 
the  dead  should  be  replaced  m  his  own 
family  ;  David  was  the  name  of  Ba- 
ruch's  grandfather.  The  one  expected 
was  to  be  called  after  my  father,  Esdras. 

Yon  see,  Fritz,  how  I  was  situated 
before  the  blockade  of  Phalsburg,  in 
1814.  Everything  had  gone  well  up  to 
that  time,  but  for  six  weeks  everything 
had  gone  ill  in  town  and  country.  We 
had  the  typl^us ;  thousands  of  wounded 
soldiers  encumbered  the  houses ;  as  the 
ground  had  lacked  laborers  for  the  last 
two  yeara,  everything  was  dear,  bread, 
meat,  and  drink.  The  people  of  Alsatia 
and  Lorraine  did  not  come  to  market;  our 
stores  of  merchandise  did  not  sell ;  and 
when  merchandise  does  not  sell,  it  might 
as  well  be  sand  or  stones;  we  were 
poor  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  Famine 
came  from  every  quarter. 

Ah  well  1  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  Lord 
had  a  great  blessing  in  store  for  me,  for 
at  this  time,  early  in  November,  came 
the  news  that  a  second  son  was  bom  to 
Zeffen,  and  that  he  was  in  fine  health. 
I  was  so  glad  that  I  set  out  at  once  for 
Saverne. 

You  must  know,  Fritz,  that  if  I  was 
very  glad,  it  was  not  only  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  a  grandson,  but  also  because 
my  son-in-law  would  not  be  obliged  to 
leave  home,  if  the  child  lived.  Baruch 
had  always  been  foi*tunate ;  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Emperor  had  made  the 
Senate  vote  that  unmarried  men  must 
go,  he  had  just  married  Zeffen ;  and  when 
the  Senate  voted  that  married  men  with- 
out children  must  ffo,  he  had  his  first 
child.  Now,  after  the  bad  news,  it  was 
voted  that  Ynarried  men  with  only  one 
child  should  go,  all  the  same,  and  Ba- 
ruch had  two. 
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At  that  time  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  to  have  qaantities  of  children,  to 
keep  you  from  being  massacred;  no 
greater  blessing  could  be  desired  I  This 
is  why  I  took  my  cane  at  once,  to  go  and 
find  out  whether  the  child  were  sound 
and  healthy,  and  whether  it  would  save 
its  father. 

But  for  long  years  to  come,  if  God 
spares  my  life,  I  shall  remember  that 
day,  and  what  I  met  upon  my  way. 

Imagine  the  road-side  blocked,  as  it 
were,  with  carts  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  forming  a  single  file  all  the 
way  from  Quatre- Vents  to  Saverne.  The 
peasants  put  in  requisition  at  Alsatia,  to 
remove  these  poor  creatures,  had  un- 
harnessed their  horses  and  escaped  in  the 
night,  abandoning  their  vehicles;  the 
hoar-frost  had  passed  over  them ;  there 
was  not  a  motion  or  sign  of  life — ^all 
dead,  as  it  were  one  long  cemetery ! 
Thousands  of  ravens  covered  the  sky 
like  a  doud;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  wings  moving  in  the  air,  noth- 
ing to  be  heard  but  one  murmur  of 
innumerable  cries.  I  would  not  have 
believed  that  heaven  and  earth  could 
produce  so  many  ravens.  They  flew 
down  to  the  very  carts ;  but  the  moment 
a  living  man  approached,  all  these 
creatures  rose  and  flew  away,  either  to 
the  forest  of  Bonne-Fontaine  or  to  the 
rains  of  the  old  convent  of  Dann. 

As  for  myself,  I  lengthened  mv  steps, 
feeling  that  I  must  not  stop,  that  the 
typhus  was  marching  at  my  heels. 

Happily  the  winter  sets  in  early  at 
Phalsburg.  A  cold  wind  blew  from  the 
Schneeberg,  and  the  strong  draughts 
of  mountain  air  disperse  all  maladies, 
even,  it  is  said,  the  Black  Plague  itself. 

What  I  have  now  told  you  is  about 
the  retreat  from  Leipsic,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November. 

When  I  arrived  at  Saverne,  the  city 
was  crowded  with  troops,  artilleiy,  in- 
fantry, and  cavalry,  pell-mell. 

I  remember  that,  in  the  principal 
street,  the  windows  of  an  inn  were 
open,  and  a  long  table  with  its  white 
cloth  was  seen,  all  prepared,  within.  All 
the  guards  of  honor  stopped  there. 
These  were  young  men  of  rich  families, 
who  had  money  enough,  in  spite  of  their 
tattered  uniforms.  Scarcely  had  they 
seen  this  table  in  passing,  than  they 
^ped  from  their  horses  and  rushed 


into  the  hall.  But  the  innkeeper,  Han- 
n^s,  made  them  pay  five  francs  in  ad- 
vance, and  just  as  the  poor  things  be- 
gan to  eat,  the  servant  ran  in,  crying 
out,  "The  Prussians!  the  Prussians  I" 
They  sprang  up  at  once  and  mounted 
their  horses  like  madmen,  without  once 
looking  back,  and  in  this  way  Hannds 
sold  his  dinner  more  than  twenty 
times.  ^ 

I  have  often  thought  since  that  such 
brigands  deserve  hanging ;  yes,  this 
way  of  getting  money  is  not  lawful  busi- 
ness.   It  disgusted  me. 

But  if  I  should  describe  the  rest — 
the  faces  of  the  sick,  the  way  in  which 
they  lay,  the  groans  they  uttered,  and, 
above  all,  the  tears  of  those  who  tried 
to  walk  and  were  not  able — ^if  I  should 
tell  yon  this,  it  would  be  still  worse, 
it  would  be  too  much.  I  saw,  on  the 
rampart  of  the  old  tan-house  bridge,  a 
little  guardsman  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years,  stretched  out,  with  his  ear 
against  the  stone.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  child  ;  he  raised  himself 
from  time  to  time,  and  showed  his 
hand  as  black  as  soot:  he  had  a  ball 
in  the  back  which  he  tried  to  reach 
with  his  hand.  The  poor  fellow  had 
doubtless  fallen  from  a  cart.  Nobody 
dared  to  help  him,  because  they  heard 
it  said,  "He  has  the  typhus!  he  has 
the  typhus."  Oh,  what  misery!  It  is 
too  dreadful  to  think  of! 

Now,  Fritz,  I  must  tell  you  another 
thing  about  that  day,  and  that  is  where 
I  saw  the  Marshal  Victor. 

It  was  late  when  I  started  from 
Phalsburg,  and  it  was  dark  when,  on 
going  up  the  principal  stteet,  I  saw  all 
the  windows  of  the  Hotel  du  Soleil 
illuminated  from  top  to  bottom.  Two 
sentinels  walked  to  and  fro  under  the 
arch,  officers  in  full  uniform  went  iu 
and  out,  magnificent  horses  were  fas- 
tened to  rings  along  the  walls;  and, 
v^thin  the  court,  the  lanterns  of  a  ca- 
lash shone  like  two  stars. 

The  sentinels  kept  the  street  clear, 
but  I  must  pass,  because  Baruch  dwelt 
frirther  on.  I  was  going  through  the 
crowd,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
first  sentinel  was  calling  out  to  me, 
"  Back !  back ! "  when  an  officer  of 
hussars,  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  great 
red  mustache,  came  out  of  the  arch, 
and  as  he  met  me,  exclaimed. 
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"  It  18  yoii,  Moses !  It  is  you  I  I  am 
glad  to  see  you ! " 

He  shook  hands  with  me. 

•I  opened  my  eyes  with  amazement, 
as  was  natural :  a  superior  officer  shak- 
ing hands  with  a  plain  citizen  is  not  an 
e  very-day  occurrence.  I  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment. 

Then  I  recognized  the  Commander 
Zimmer.  , 

Thirty  years  before  we  bad  been  at 
Father  Genaudet's  school,  and  we  had 
scoured  the  city,  the  moats,  and  the 
glacis  together,  like  children,  it  is  ti*ue ! 
But  since  then  Zimmer  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  Phalsburg,  without  re- 
membering his  old  comrade,  Samuel 
Moses. 

"  Ho ! "  said  be,  smiling,  and  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  "  come,  1  must  present 
you  to  the  marshal.'* 

And,  in  spite  of  myself,  before  I 
had  said  a  word,  I  went*  in  under  the 
arch,  into  a  great  hall,  where  two  long 
tables,  loaded  with  lights  and  bottles, 
were  laid  for  the  staff-officers. 

A  number  of  superior  officers,  gen- 
erals, colonels,  commanders  of  hussars, 
of  dragoons,  and  of  chasseurs,  in  plumed 
hats,  m  helmets,  in  red  shakos,  their 
chins  in  their  huge  cravats,  their  swords 
dragging,  were  walking  silently  back 
and  forth,  or  talking  with  eacb  other, 
while  they  waited  to  be  called  to  the 
table. 

It  was  difficult  to  pass  througb  the 
crowd,  but  Zimmer  kept  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  led  me  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
to  a  little  lighted  door. 

We  entered  a  high  room,  with  two 
windows  opening  upon  the  garden. 

The  marshal  was  there,  standing,  his 
head  uncovered;  his  back  was  toward 
us,  and  he  was  dictating  orders  which 
two  staff-officers  were  writing. 

This  was  all  which  I  noticed  at  the 
moment,  in  my  confusion. 

Just  after  we  entered,  the  marshal 
turned  round;  I  saw  that  he  had  the 
good  face  of  an  old  Lorraine  peasant. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a 
grayifib  head ;  he  was  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  seemed  terribly  heavy  for  his 
age. 

"  Marshal,  here's  our  man  ! "  said  Zim- 
mer. "  He  is  one  of  my  old  schoolmates, 
Samuel  Moses,  a  first-rate  fellow,  who 
has  traversed  the  country  these  thirty 


years,  and  knows  every  village  in  Al- 
satia  and  Lorraine." 

The  marshal  looked  at  roe  a  few  steps 
off.  I  held  my  hat  in  my  hand  in  great 
fear.  After  looking  at  me  a  couple  of 
seconds,  he  took  the  paper  which  one  of 
the  secretaries  handed  him,  read  and 
signed  it,  then  turned  back  to  me : 

"  Well,  my  good  man,"  said  he, "  what 
do  they  say  about  the  last  campaign  ? 
What  do  the  people  in  your  viUage  think 
about  it  ?  " 

On  hearing  him  call  me  'my  good 
man,'  I  took  courage,  and  answered '  that 
the  typhus  had  made  bad  work,  bat  the 
people  were  not  disheartened,  because 
they  knew  that  the  £mperor  with  his 
army  was  always  at  hand.' 

And  when  he  said  abruptly:  "Yes! 
But  will  they  defend  themselves? »»  I 
answered  :  "The  Alsatians  and  the  Lor- 
raines  are  people  who  will  defend  them- 
selves  till  deatn,  because  they  love  their 
Emperor,  and  they  would  all  bo  will- 
ing to  die  for  him ! " 

I  said  that  by  way  of  caution  ;  but  he 
could  plainly  see  in  my  face  that  I  waa 
no  fighting  man,  for  he  smiled  good-hu- 
moredly,  and  said  :  "  That  will  do,  cooi- 
mandci*,  that  is  enough ! " 

The  secretaries  had  kept  on  writing. 
Zimmer  made  a  sign  to  me,  and  we 
went  out  together.  When  we  were  out- 
side he  called  out : 

"Good-by^,  Moses,  good-byl " 

The  sentmels  let  me  pass,  and  still 
trembling,  I  continued  my  journey. 

I  soon  came  to  the  little  door  of  Ba- 
ruch's  house  at  the  end  of  the  lane  of 
the  cardinal's  old  stables,  where  I  knock- 
ed for  some  time. 

It  was  pitch  dark. 

What  a  joy  it  was,  Fritz,  after  having 
seen  all  these  terrible  things,  to  come  to 
the  place  where  those  I  loved  were  rest- 
ing: How  softly  my  heart  beat,  and 
how  I  pitied  all  that  power  and  glory 
which  make  so  many  people  miserable  I 

After  a  moment  I  heard  my  son-in-law 
enter  the  alley  and  open  the  door.  Ba- 
ruch  and  Zeffen  had  long  since  ceased 
expecting  me. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  father  ?  "  asked  Baruclu 

"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  I.  I  am  late.  I 
have  been  hindered." 

"  Come  I  "  said  he. 

And  we  entered  the  little  alley,  and 
then  into   the   chamber  where  ZefiTen^ 
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my  daaghter,  lay,  pale  and  bappj,  upon 
her  bed. 

She  had  already  recognised  my  voice. 
As  for  me,  my  heart  beat  with  pleasure ; 
I  could  not  speak ;  and  I  embraced  my 
daughter,  while  Uooked  around  to  find 
the  little  one.  Zeffea  held  it  in  her 
arms  under  the  coverlet. 

"There  he  is!  '^  she  ssud. 

Then  she  showed  him  to  me  in  his 
swaddling-clothes.  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  plump  and  healthy,  with  his  little 
hands  closed  tight,  and  I  exclaimed : 

"Baruch,  this  is  Esdras,  my  father! 
Let  him  be  welcome ! " 

I  wanted  to  see  him  without  his 
clothes,  so  I  undressed  him.  It  was  warm 
in  the  little  room  from  the  lamp  with 
seven  burners.  Tremblingly  I  undressed 
him ;  he  did  not  cry,  and  my  daughter's 
white  hands  assisted  me : 

"  Wait,  my  father,  wait !  *'  said  she. 

My  son-in-law  looked  on  behind  me. 
We  all  had  tears  in  our  eyes. 

At  last  I  had  him  all  undressed;  he 
was  rosy,  and  his  large  head  tossed 
about,  steeping  the  sleep  of  centuries. 
Then  I  lifted  him  above  my  head;  I 
looked  at  his  round  thighs  all  in  creases, 
at  his  little  drawn-up  feet,  his  broad  chest 
and  plnrap  back,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  dance  like  David  before  the  ark;  I 
should  have  liked  to  chant :  *'  Praise  the 
Lord !  Praise  Him  ye  servants  of  the 
Lord!  Praise  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  forever  more !  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  the  Lord's  name  is  to 
be  praised !  The  Lord  is  high  above  all 
nations,  and  his  glory  above  the  heav- 
ens! Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  who  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  who  maketh  the  barren  woman  to 
keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother 
of  children  ?    Praise  ye  the  Lord ! " 

Yes,  I  should  have  liked  to  chant  this, 
hut  all  that  I  could  say  was :  ''  He  is  a 
fine,  perfect  child !  He  is  going  to  live ! 
He  will  be  the  blessing  of  our  race  and 
the  joy  of  our  old  age ! " 

And  I  blessed  them  all. 

Then,  giving  him  back  to  bis  mother 
to  he  covered,  I  went  to  embrace  the 
other,  who  was  sound  asleep  in  his 
cradle. 

We  remained  there  together  a  long 
time,  to  see  each  other,  in  this  joy.  With- 


out, horses  were  passing,  soldiers  calling, 
carriages  rolling  by.  Here  all  was  quiet : 
the  mother  nuraed  her  infant. 

Ah !  Fritz,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
these  far-off  things  are  always  before  me, 
as  at  the  first ;  my  heart  always  beats  in 
recalling  them,  and  1  thank  God  for  his 
great  goodness, — ^1  thank  Him.  He  has 
loaded  me  with  vears,  he  has  permitted 
me  to  see  the  third  generation,  and  I  am 
not  weary  of  life :  I  should  like  to  live 
on  and  see  the  fourth  and  the  fitlh — His 
will  be  done! 

I  should  have  liked  to  tell  of  what  had 
just  happened  to  me  at  the  Hotel  da 
Soleil,  but  everything  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  my  joy ;  only  after 
I  had  left  the  chamber,  while  I  was  tak- 
ing a  mouthftd  of  bread  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  the  side-hall,  so  as  to  let 
Zeffen  sleep,  I  related  the  adventure 
to  Baruch,  who  was  greatly  surprised. 

'*  Listen,  my  son,"  said  I,  ^'  this  man 
asked  me  if  we  want  to  defend  ourselves. 
That  shows  that  the  allies  are  following 
our  armies,  that  they  are  marching  by  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  that  they  can- 
not be  hindered  from  entering  France. 
So  you  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  our  joy, 
there  is  danger  of  terrible  evils;  you 
see  that  all  the  harm  which  we  have 
doite  to  others  for  these  last  ten 
years  may  return  upon  us.  I  be- 
lieve so.  God  grant  that  I  may  he  mis- 
taken ! " 

After  this  we  went  to  bed.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  tumult  without 
still  continued. 

n. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  break- 
fast, I  took  my  cane  to  return  to  Phals- 
burg.  Zeffen  and  Baruch  wanted  to 
keepme  longer,  but  I  said : 

"You  do  not  think  of  your  mother, 
who  is  expecting  me.  She  does  not 
keep  still  a  minute ;  she  keeps  going  up- 
stairs and  down,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window.  No ;  I  must  go.  Sorl6  must 
not  be  uneasy  while  we  are  comfort- 
able." 

Zeffen  said  no  more,  and  filled  my 
pockets  with  plums  and  nuts  for  her 
brother  S&fel.  I  embraced  them  again, 
the  little  ones  and  the  big ;  then  Bninich 
led  me  far  back  of  the  gardens,  to  the 
place  nhere  the  roads  to  Schlittenbnch 
and  Lutzelburg  divide. 
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The  troops  had  all  left,  ^"t  strag- 
glers and  the  sick  remaining.  But  we 
could  still  see  the  line  of  carts  in  the 
distance,  on  the  hill,  and  bands  of  day- 
laborers  who  had  been  set  to  work  dig- 
ging ditches  back  of  the  road. 

The  very  thought  of  passing  that  way 
disturbed  me.  I  shook  hands  with  Ba- 
ruch  at  this  fork  of  the  road,  promising 
to  coone  again  with  the  grandmother  to 
the  circumcision,  and  then  took  the  val- 
ley road,  which  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Zorn. 

This  path  was  full  of  dead  leaves,  and 
for  two  hours  I  walked  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  thinking  at  times  of  the  Hotel 
du  Soleil,  of  Zimmer,  of  Mai-shal  Vic- 
tor, whom  I  seemed  to  see  again,  with 
his  tall  figure,  his  square  shoulders,  his 
gray  head,  and  coat  covered  with  em- 
broidery. Sometimes  I  pictured  to  my- 
self Zeffen's  chamber,  the  little  babe 
and  its  mother;  then  the  war  which 
threatened  us — that  mass  of  enemies 
advancing  from  every  side ! 

Several  times  I  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  these  valleys,  sloping  into  each  other 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  all  covered 
with  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  I  said 
to  myself: 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  Prus- 
sians, Austnans,  and  Russians  will  soon 
pass  along  here  I " 

But  there  was  comfort  in  this  thought ; 
"  Moses,  your  two  boys,  Itzig  and  Fro- 
mel,  are  in  America  far  from  the  reach 
of  cannon ;    they  are  there  with  their 

Eacks  on  their  shoulders,  going  from  vil- 
ige  to  village  without  danger.  And 
your  daughter  Zefien,  too,  may  sleep  in 
quiet ;  Baruch  has  two  fine  children,  and 
will  have  another  every  year  while  the 
war  lasts.  He  will  sell  leather  to  make 
bags  and  shoes  for  those  who  have  to 

fo,  but,  for  his  part,  he  will  stay  at 
ome." 

I  smiled  as  I  thought  that  I  was  too 
old  to  be  conscripted,  that  I  was  a  gray- 
head,  and  the  conscriptors  could  have 
none  of  us.  Yes ;  I  smiled  as  I  saw 
that  I  had  acted  very  wisely  in  every- 
thing, and  that  the  Lord  had,  as  it 
were,  cleared  my  path. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  Fritz,  to  see 
that  everything  is  working  to  onr  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  I  came 
quietly  to  Lutzelburg,  and  I  went  to 


Brestel's  at  the  Swan  Hotel  to  take  a 
cup  of  cofifee. 

There  I  found  Bernard,  the  soap  mer- 
chant, whom  you  do  uot  know — a  little 
man,  bald  to  the  vei^  nape  of  the  neck, 
with  great  wens  on  his  head — and  Dona- 
dieu,  the  Harberg  forest-keeper.  One 
had  laid  his  hod  and  the  other  his  gun 
against  the  wall,  and  they  were  empty- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine  between  them. 
Brestel  was  helping. 

"  Ha  I  it  is  Moses,"  exclaimed  Ber- 
nard. "Where  the  devil  dost  thou 
come  from,  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Christians  in  those  days  were  in  the 
habit  of  thou-ing  the  Jews — even  the 
old  men.  I  answered  that  I  had  come 
from  Saverne,  by  the  valley.  • 

"  Ah  I  thou  hast  seen  the  wounded," 
said  the  keeper.  "  What  thinkest  thou 
of  that,  Moses  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  them,"  I  replied  sadly,  **  I 
saw  them  last  evening.    It  is  dreadful  t " 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  everybody  has  gone  up 
there  t<>day,  because  old  Oredal  of 
Quatre-Yents  found  his  nephew  under 
a  cart — Joseph  Bertha,  the  little  lame 
watchmaker  who  worked  last  year  with 
father  Ooulden;  so  the  people  from 
Dagsberg,  Houpe,  and  Garburg,  expect 
to  find  their  brothers,  or  sons,  or  cousins 
in  the  heap." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  compas- 
sionately. 

"These  things  are  dreadful,"  said 
Brestel, "but  they  must  come.  Tliere 
has  been  no  business  these  two  years ; 
I  have  back  herq,  in  ray  court,  three 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  planks  and 
timber.  That  would  formerly  have 
lasted  me  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
but  now  it  is  all  rotting  on  the  spot; 
nobody  wants  it  on  the  Sarre,  nobody 
wants  it  in  Alsatia,  nobody  orders  any- 
thing or  buys  anything.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  hotel.  Nobody  has  a  sous ; 
everybody  stays  at  home,  thankful  if 
they  have  potatoes  to  eat  and  cold 
water  to  drink.  Meanwhile  my  wine 
and  beer  turn  sour  in  the  cellar,  and  are 
covered  with  mildew.  And  all  that 
does  not  keep  off  the  duties ;  you  must 
pay,  or  the  Hussars  will  be  upon  you.'' 

"  Yes,"  cried  Bernard,  "it  is  the  same 
thing  everywhere.  But  what  is  it  to 
the  £mperor  whether  planks  and  soap 
sell  or  not,  provided  the  contiibutiona 
come  in  and  the  conscripts  arrive  ?" 
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Donadieu  perceived  that  his  comrade 
had  taken  a  glass  too  much;  he  rose, 
put  back  his  gun  into  his  shoulder-belt, 
and  went  out,  calling  to  us. 

"  Good-by  to  you  all,  good-by !  We 
will  talk  about  that  another  time." 

Afew  minutes  afterward,  I  paid  for  my 
cap  of  coffee,  and  followed  his  example. 

I  had  the  same  thoughts  as  Brestel 
and  Bernard ;  I  saw  that  my  trade  in 
iron  and  old  clothes  was  at  an  end ;  and 
as  I  went  op  the  Barracks'  hill  I  thought, 
''Try  to  find  something  else,  Moses. 
Everything  is  at  a  stand-still.  But.  one 
cannot  use  up  his  money  to  the  last  far- 
thing. I  must  turn  to  something  else — ^I 
must  find  an  article  which  is  always  sale- 
able. But  what  is  always  saleable? 
Every  trade  has  its  ^  day,  and  then  it 
comes  to  an  end." 

While  thus  meditating,  I  passed  the 
barracks  of  the  Oak  Forest.  I  was  on 
the  platean  from  which  I  could  see  the, 
glacis,,  the  line  of  ramparts,  and  the  bas- 
tions, when  the  firing  of  a  cannon  gave 
notice  that  the  marshal  was  leaving  the 
place.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  at  the 
left,  in  the  direction  of  Mittelbronn,  the 
line  of  sabres  flashing  like  lightning  in 
the  distance  among  the  poplars  of  the 
highway.  The  trees  were  leafless,  and 
I  could  see,  too,  the  carriage  and  pos- 
tilions passing  like  the  wind  through 
the  plumes  and  colbacs. 

The  cannon  pealed,  second  after  sec- 
ond ;  the  mountains  gave  back  peal  after 
peal,  from  the  depths  of  their  valleys ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  was  auite  carried 
away  by  the  thought  of  naving  seen 
this  man  the  day  before ;  it  seemed  like 
a  dream. 

Then,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  passed  the 
bridge  of  the  French  gate.  The  last 
cannon  sounded  upon  the  bastion  of  the 
powder-house;  the  crowd  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  descended  the  ram- 
parts, as  if  it  were  a  festival;  they 
knew  nothing,  thon^t  of  nothing, 
while  cries  of  "Vive  l^mpereur ! "  rose 
in  every  street. 

I  passed  through  the  crowd,  well  pleas- 
ed at  bringing  good  news  to  my  wife ; 
and  I  was  murmuring  to  myself  before- 
hand, "The  little  one  is  doing  well, 
Sorlel"  when,  at  the  corner  of  the  market, 
I  saw  her  atourdoor.  I  raised  my  cane 
at  onoe,  with  a  smile,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  Baruch  is  safe — we  may  laugh  1 " 
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She  understood  me,  and  went  in  at 
once ;  but  I  overtook  her  on  the  stairs, 
and  embraced  her,  saying : 

"  It  is  a  good,  hearty  little  fellow — 
there !  Such  a  baby — so  round  and  rosy  I 
And  Zefien  is  doing  well.  Bainich 
wished  me  to  embrace  you  for  him. 
But  where  is  S4fel  ?  " 

"  Under  the  market,  selling." 

"  Ah,  good ! " 

We  went  into  our  room.  I  sat  down 
and  began  to  praise  Zeflen's  baby. 
Sorle  listened  with  delight,  looking  at 
me  with  her  great,  black  eyes,  and  wip- 
ing my  forehead,  for  I  had  walked  fast, 
and  could  hardly  breathe. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  out  Slifel 
came  in.  I  had  not  time  to  turn  my 
head  before  he  was  on  my  knees,  Vith 
his  hands  in  my  pockets.  The  child 
knew  that  his  sister  Zefien  never  forgot 
him;  and  Soii6,  too,  liked  to  bite  an 
apple. 

You  see,  Fritz,  when  I  think  of  these 
things,  everything  comes  back  to  me; 
I  could  talk  to  you  about  it  forever. 

It  was  Friday,  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath;  the  Sckahhea-Gole*  was  to 
come  in  the  afternoon.  While  we  were 
still  alone  at  dinner,  and  I  related  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  time  how  Zimmer 
had  recognized  me,  how  he  had  taken 
me  into  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bellune,  my  wife  told  me  that  the  mar- 
shal had  made  the  tour  of  our  ramparts 
on  horseback,  with  his  staff-officers; 
that  he  had  examined  the  advanced' 
works,  the  bastions,  the  glacis,  and  that 
he  had  said,  as  he  went  down  the  college 
street,  that  the  place  would  hold  out  for 
eighteen  days,  and  that  it  must  be  forti- 
fied immediately^ 

T  remembered  at  once  that  he  had  ask^ 
ed  me  if  we  wished  to  defend  ourselves, 
and  I  exclaimed  :  "  He  is  sure  that  the 
enemy  is  coming;  if  he  puts  cannon 
upon  the  ramparts,  it  is  because  there 
will  be  need  of  them.  It  is  not  natural ' 
to  make  preparations  which  are  not  to 
be  used.  And,  if  the  allies  come,  the 
gates  will  be  shut.  What  will  become 
of  us  without  our  business  ?  The  coun- 
try people  can  neither  go  in  nor  out,  and . 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  " 


*  Woman,  not  Israelite,  who  od  Saturday  per- 
forma  in  every  Jewisli  household  the  labors  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses. 
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Then  Sorl6  showed  her  good  sense, 
for  she  said : 

"  I  have  already  thought  about  this, 
Moses ;  it  is  only  the  peasants  who  buy 
iron,  old  shoes,  and  our  other  things. 
We  must  undertake  a  city  business,  for 
all  classes — a  business  which  will  oblige 
citizens,  soldiers,  and  workmen  to  buy 
of  us.    That  is  what  we  must  do." 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  S&fel, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  was  also 
listening. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Sorl6,"  I  replied, 
'^  but  what  business  is  there  which  will 
oblige  citizens,  soldiers,  everybody  to 
buy  of  us — what  business  is  there?  " 

"  Listen,"  said  she ;  "  if  the  gates  are 
ithut  and  the  country  people  cannot 
enter,  there  will  be  no  eggs,  butter, 
fish,  or  anything  in  the  market.  Peo- 
ple will  have  to  live  on  salt  meats  and 
dried  vegetables,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
preserved  articles.  Those  who  have 
bought  up  these  can  sell  them  at  their 
own  price ;  they  will  grow  rich." 

As  I  listened  I  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"Ah,  Sorle!  Sorl6!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  for  thirty  years  you  have  been  my  com- 
fort. Yes,  you  have  crowned  me  with 
all  sorts  of  blessings,  and  I  have  said  a 
hundred  times,  *  A  good  wife  is  a  dia- 
mond of  pure  water,  and  without  flaw.  A 
good  wife  is  a  rich  treasure  for  her  hus- 
band.' I  have  repeated  it  a  hundred  times. 
But  now  I  know  still  better  what  you  are 
worth,  and  esteem  you  still  more  highly." 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice.    At  length  I  said : 

"  Sorl6,  meat,  and  flour,  and  every- 
thing which  can  be  kept,  are  already  in 
the  storehouses,  and  the  soldiers  will 
not  need  such  things  for  a  long  time, 
because  their  oflicers  will  have  provided 
them.  But  what  w^ill  be  wanted  is 
brandy,  which  men  must  have  to  mas- 
sacre and  exterminate  each  other  in  war, 
and  brandy  we  will  buy  I  We  will  have 
plenty  of  it  in  our  cellar,  we  will  sell  it, 
and  nobody  else  will  have  it.  That  is 
my  idea ! " 

^^  It  is  a  good  idea,  Moses ! "  said  she  ; 
*'  your  reasons  are  good  ;  I  approve  of 
them." 

"  Then  I  will  write,"  said  I,  "  and  we 
will  invest  everything  in  spirits  of  wine. 
We  will  add  water  ourselves,  in  propor- 


tion as  people  wish  to  pay  for  it.  In 
this  way  the  freight  will  be  less  than  if 
it  were  brandy,  for  we  shall  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  water, 
which  we  have  here." 

"  That  is  well,  Moses,"  she  said. 

And  we  agreed. 

Then  I  said  to  SAfel : 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  this  to  any 
one." 

She  answered  for  him  : 

"  There's  no  need  of  telling  him  that, 
Moses.  SAfel  knows  very  well  that  this 
is  between  ourselves,  and  that  our  well- 
being  depends  upon  it." 

The  child  wished  for  a  long  time  to 
say  to  me,  "  You  must  not  speak  of  this 
to  any  one."  He  was  already  full  of 
good  sense,  and  s^id  to  himself: 

"  So  my  father  thinks  I  am  an  idiot." 

This  thought  humiliated  him.  Some 
years  afterward  he  told  me  of  it,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  had  been  wrong. 

Everybody  has  his  notions.  Children 
should  not  be  humiliated  in  theirs,  but 
rather  upheld  by  their  parents. 

m. 

So  I  wrote  to  P^ZiCnas.  This  is  a 
southern  city,  rich  in  wools,  wines, 
and  brandies.  The  price  of  brandies  at 
P^zenas  controls  that  of  all  Europe. 
A  trading  man  ought  to  know  that,  and 
I  knew  it,  because  I  had  always  liked 
to  read  the  list  of  prices  in  the  news- 
papers. I  sent  to  M.  Quataya,  at  P^ze- 
nas,  for  a  dozen  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine. 
I  calculated  that,  after  paying  the 
freight,  a  ]>ipe  would  cost  me  a  thousand 
francs,  delivered  in  my  cellar. 

As  I  had  sold  no  iron  for  a  year,  I 
disposed  of  my  merchandise  without 
asking  anything  for  it ;  the  payment  of 
the  twelve  thousand  francs  did  not 
trouble  me.  Only,  Fritz,  those  twelve 
thousand  francs  were  half  my  fortune, 
and  you  may  suppose  that  it  required 
some  courage  to  risk  in  one  venture  the 
gains  of  fifteen  years. 

As  soon  as  my  letter  was  gone,  I 
wished  I  could  bring  it  back,  but  it 
was  too  late.  I  kept  a  good  face  be- 
fore ray  wife,  and  said,  "  It  will  all  do 
well !    We  shall  gain  double,  triple,  etc." 

She,  too,  kept  a  good  face,  but  we 
both  had  misgivings;  and  during  the 
six  weeks  necessary  for  the  receipt  of 
the  acknowledgment  and  acceptance  ot 
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my  order,  the  invoice  and  the  spirits 
of  wine,  every  night  I  lay  awake,  think- 
ing, "  Moses,  you  have  lost  everything  1 
You  are  ruined  from  top  to  toe ! " 

The  cold  sweat  covered  my  body. 
However,  if  any  one  had  come  to  me 
and  said,  "Be  easy,  Moses,  I  will  re- 
lieve you  of  this  business,'*  I  should  have 
refused,  because  my  hope  of  gain  was 
as  great  as  ray  fear  of  loss.  And  by 
this  you  may  know  who  are  the  true 
merchants,  the  true  generals,  and  all 
who  accomplish  anything.  Others  are 
bat  machines  for  selling  tobacco,  for  fill- 
ing glasses,  or  firing  guns. 

It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  One 
man's  glory  is  as  great  as  another's. 
This  is  why,  when  we  speak  of  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  or  Wagram,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Jean  Claude  or  Jean  Nicholas, 
bnt  0^  Napoleon  alone ;  he  alone  risked 
everything,  the  others  risked  only  being 
killed. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  compare  myself 
with  Napoleon,  but  the  buying  of  these 
twelve  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine  was  my 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

And  when  I  think  that,  on  reaching 
Paris,  Napoleon  had  demanded  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  money, 
and  six  hundred  thousand  men/  and 
that  then  everybody,  understanding 
that  we  were  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion, undertook  to  sell  and  to  make 
money  at  any  cost,  while  I  bought,  un- 
hampered by  the  example  of  others, 
—when  I  think  of  this,  I  am  proud  of  it 
still  and  take  conrage. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disquie- 
tudes that  the  day  for  the  circnmcLsion 
f>f  little  Esdras  arrived.  My  daughter 
Zeflen  had  recovered,  and  Banich  had 
written  to  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves, 
for  they  would  come  to  Phalsburg. 

My  wife  then  hastened  to  prepare  the 
meats  and  cakes  for  the  festival :  the 
bie-kougel,  the  haman^  and  the  achlaclir 
rnoness,  which  are  ^reat  delicacies. 

On  my  part,  I  had  tested  my  best 
wine  for  the  old  Rabbi  Heymann,  and  I 
had  invited  my  friends,  Leiser  of  Mit- 
telbronn  and  his  wife  Boiin6,  Senterl^ 
Ilirsch,  and  Professor  Burguet.  Barguet 
was  not  a  Jew,  but  he  was  worthy  of 
being  one  on  account  of  his  genius  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

When  a  speech  was  wanted  io  the 
Emperor's  progress,  Burguet  made  it; 


when  songs  were  needed  for  a  national 
festival,  Burguet  composed  them  in  a 
breath ;  when  a  young  candidate  for  law 
or  medicine  was  perplexed  in  writing  his 
thesis,  he  went  to  Burguet,  who  wrote 
it  for  him,  whether  in  French  or  Latin ; 
when  fathers  and  mothers  were  to  be 
moved  to  tears  at  the  distribution  of 
school  prizes,  Burguet  was  the  man  to 
do  it ;  he  took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  read  them  a  discourse  on  the 
spot,  such  as  nobody  else  could  have 
written  in  ten  years;  when  a  petition 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor  or  pre- 
fect, Burguet  was  the  first  man  thought  . 
of;  and  when  Burguet  took  the  trouble 
to  defend  a  deserter  before  the  court- 
martial  at  the  mayoralty,  the  deserter, 
instead  of  being  shot  on  the  bastion  of 
the  barracks,  was  pardoned. 

After  all  this,  Burguet  would  return 
and  take  his  part  in  picket  with  the  little 
Jew,  Solomon,  at  which  he  always  lost ; 
and  people  troubled  themselves  no  more 
about  him. 

I  have  often  thought  that  Burguet  must 
have  greatly  despised  those  to  wliom  lie 
took  off  his  hat.  Yes,  to  see  the  fellows 
putting  on  important  airs  because  tliey 
were  rural  guard  or  secretary  of  the 
mayoralty,  must  have  made  a  man  like 
him  laugii  in  his  sleeve.  But  he  never 
told  me  so ;  he  knew  the  ways  of  the 
world  too  well. 

He  was  an  old  constitutional  priest,  a 
tall  man,  with  a  noble  figure  and  very 
fine  voice ;  the  very  tones  of  it  would 
move  you  in  spite  of  yourself  tlnlbr- 
tunately,  he  did  not  take  care  of  his 
own  interests ;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  comer.  How  many  times  I 
have  s;dd  to  him  : 

"  Burguet,  in  heaven's  name,  don't  get 
mixed  up  with  thieves  I  Burguet,  dim^t 
let  yourself  be  robbed  by  simpletons  I 
Trust  me  about  your  college  expenses. 
When  anybody  comes  to  impose  Uf»on 
you  I  will  Ije  on  the  spot ;  I  will  verify 
the  notes,  and  give  you  account  of 
them." 

But  he  did  not  think  of  the  future, 
and  lived  very  carelessly. 

I  had  thus  invited  all  my  old  friends 
for  the  monitng  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  and  they  all  came  to  the 
festival. 

The  fiither  and  mother,  with  the  little 
infiint,  and  its  godfather  and  godmother, 
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Then  Sorle  showed  her  good  sense, 
for  she  said : 

"  I  have  already  thought  about  this, 
Moses ;  it  is  only  the  peasants  who  buy 
iron,  old  shoes,  and  our  other  things. 
We  must  undertake  a  city  business,  for 
all  classes — a  business  which  will  oblige 
citizens,  soldiers,  and  workmen  to  buy 
of  us.    That  is  what  we  must  do." 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  S&fel, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  was  also 
listening. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Sorl6,"  I  repli?d, 
"  but  what  business  is  there  which  will 
oblige  citizens,  soldiers,  everybody  to 
buy  of  us — what  business  is  there  ?  " 

" Listen,"  said  she ;  "if  the  gates  are 
shut  and  the  country  people  cannot 
enter,  there  will  be  no  eggs,  butter, 
fish,  or  anything  in  the  mai^et.  Peo- 
ple will  have  to  live  on  salt  meats  and 
dried  vegetables,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
preserved  aHicles.  Those  who  have 
bought  up  these  can  sell  them  at  their 
own  price ;  they  will  grow  rich." 

As  I  listened  I  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment. 

**Ah,  Sorle!  Sorle!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  for  thirty  years  you  have  been  ray  com- 
fort. Yes,  you  have  crowned  me  with 
all  sorts  of  blessings,  and  I  have  said  a 
hundred  times,  *A  good  wife  is  a  dia- 
mond of  pure  water,  and  without  flaw.  A 
good  wife  is  a  rich  treasure  for  her  hus- 
band.' I  have  repeated  it  a  hundred  times. 
But  now  I  know  still  better  what  you  are 
worth,  and  esteem  you  still  more  highly." 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
vice.    At  length  I  said : 

"  Sorl6,  meat,  and  flour,  and  every- 
thing which  can  be  kept,  are  already  in 
the  storehouses,  and  the  soldiers  will 
not  need  such  things  for  a  long  time, 
because  their  officers  will  have  provided 
them.  But  what  will  be  wanted  is 
brandy,  which  men  must  have  to  mas- 
sacre and  exterminate  each  other  in  war, 
and  brandy  we  will  buy  I  We  will  have 
plenty  of  it  in  our  cellar,  we  will  sell  it, 
and  nobody  else  will  have  it.  That  is 
my  idea!" 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,  Moses ! "  said  she  ; 
"  your  reasons  are  good  ;  I  approve  of 
them." 

"  Then  I  will  write,"  said  I,  "  and  we 
will  invest  everything  in  spirits  of  wine. 
We  will  add  water  ourselves,  in  propor- 


tion as  people  wish  to  ])ay  for  it.  In 
this  way  the  freight  will  be  less  than  if 
it  were  brandy,  for  we  shall  not  have  lo 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  water, 
which  we  have  here." 

"  That  is  well,  Moses,"  she  said. 

And  we  agreed. 

Then  I  said  to  SAfel : 

^*  You  must  not  speak  of  this  to  any 
one." 

She  answered  for  him  : 

"  There's  no  need  of  telling  him  that, 
Moses.  S4fel  knows  very  well  that  this 
is  between  ourselves,  and  that  our  well- 
being  depends  upon  it." 

The  child  wished  for  a  long  time  to 
say  to  me,  "  You  must  not  speak  of  this 
to  any  one."  He  was  already  full  of 
good  sense,  and  s^id  to  himself: 

"  So  my  father  thinks  I  am  an  idiot." 

This  thought  humiliated  him.  Some 
years  afterward  he  told  me  of  it,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  had  been  wrong. 

Everybody  has  his  notions.  Children 
should  not  be  humiliated  in  theirs,  but 
rather  upheld  by  their  parents. 

m. 

So  I  wrote  to  P^zenas.  This  is  a 
southern  city,  rich  in  wools,  wines, 
and  brandies.  The  price  of  brandies  at 
P^zenas  controls  that  of  all  Europe. 
A  trading  man  ought  to  know  that,  and 
I  knew  it,  because  I  had  always  liked 
to  read  the  list  of  prices  in  the  news- 
papers. I  sent  to  M.  Quataya,  at  P^ze- 
nas,  for  a  dozen  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine, 
I  calculated  that,  after  paying  the 
freight,  a  i>ipe  would  cost  me  a  thousand 
francs,  delivered  in  my  cellar. 
•  As  I  had  sold  no  iron  for  a  year,  I 
disposed  of  my  merchandise  without 
asking  anything  for  it ;  the  payment  of 
the  twelve  thousand  francs  did  not 
trouble  me.  Only,  Fritz,  those  twelve 
thousand  francs  were  half  my  fortune, 
and  you  may  suppose  that  it  required 
some  courage  to  risk  in  one  venture  the 
gains  of  fifteen  years. 

As  soon  as  my  letter  was  gone,  I 
wished  I  could  bring  it  back,  but  it 
was  too  late.  I  kept  a  good  face  be- 
fore my  wife,  and  said,  "  It  will  all  do 
well !    We  shall  gain  double,  triple,  etc.*' 

She,  too,  kept  a  good  face,  but  we 
both  had  miBgi\ings;  and  during  the 
six  weeks  necessary  for  the  receipt  of 
the  acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of 
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my  order,  the  invoice  and  the  spirits 
of  wine,  every  night  I  lay  awake,  think- 
ing, "  Moses,  you  have  lost  everything  1 
You  are  ruined  from  top  to  toe  I  " 

The  cold  sweat  covered  my  body. 
However,  if  any  one  had  come  to  me 
and  said,  "Be  easy,  Moses,  I  will  re- 
lieve you  of  this  business,"  I  should  have 
refused,  because  my  hope  of  gain  was 
as  great  as  ray  fear  of  loss.  And  by 
this  you  may  know  who  are  the  true 
merchants,  the  true  generals,  and  all 
who  accomplish  anything.  Others  are 
hut  machines  for  selling  tobacco,  for  fill- 
ing glasses,  or  firing  guns. 

It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  One 
man's  glory  is  as  great  as  another's. 
This  is  why,  when  we  speak  of  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  or  Wagram,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Jean  Claude  or  Jean  Nicholas, 
but  ot  Napoleon  alone ;  he  alone  risked 
everything,  the  others  risked  only  being 
kUled. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  compare  myself 
with  Napoleon,  but  the  buying  of  these 
twelve  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine  was  my 
battle  of  Austerliiz. 

And  when  I  think  that,  on  reaching 
Paris,  Napoleon  had  demanded  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  money, 
and  six  hundred  thousand  men/  and 
that  then  everybody,  understanding 
that  we  were  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion, undertook  to  sell  and  to  make 
money  at  any  cost,  while  I  bought,  un- 
hampered by  the  example  of  others, 
— when  I  think  of  this,  1  am  proud  of  it 
still  and  take  courage. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disquie- 
tudes that  the  dav  for  the  circumcision 
of  little  Esdras  arrived.  My  daughter 
Zeften  had  recovered,  and  Baruch  had 
written  to  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves, 
for  they  would  come  to  Phalsburg. 

My  wife  then  hastened  to  prepare  the 
meats  and  cakes  for  the  festival :  the 
bie-kougel^  the  haman,  and  the  scMacIi- 
monessy  which  are  great  delicacies. 

On  my  part,  I  had  tested  my  best 
wine  for  the  old  Reabbi  Heymann,  and  I 
had  invited  my  friends,  Leiser  of  Mit- 
telbronn  and  his  wife  Boiin6,  Senterl^ 
Hirsch,  an d  Professor  B urguet.  Burguet 
was  not  a  Jew,  but  he  was  worthy  of 
being  one  on  account  of  his  genius  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

When  a  speech  was  wanted  in  the 
Emperor's  progress,  Burguet  made  it ; 


when  songs  were  needed  for  a  national 
festival,  Burguet  composed  them  in  a 
breath ;  when  a  young  candidate  for  law 
or  medicine  was  perplexed  in  w^riting  his 
thesis,  he  went  to  Burguet,  who  wrote 
it  for  him,  whether  in  French  or  Latin  ; 
when  fathers  and  mothers  were  to  be 
moved  to  tears  at  the  distribution  of 
school  prizes,  Burguet  was  the  man  to 
do  it ;  ne  took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  read  them  a  discourse  on  the 
spot,  such  as  nobody  else  could  have 
written  in  ten  years;  when  a  petition 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor  or  pre- 
fect, Burguet  was  the  first  man  thought 
of;  and  when  Burguet  took  the  trouble 
to  defend  a  deserter  before  the  court- 
martial  at  the  mayoralty,  the  deserter, 
instead  of  being  shot  on  the  bastion  of 
the  barracks,  was  pardoned. 

After  all  this,  Burguet  would  return 
and  take  his  part  in  picket  with  the  little 
Jew,  Solomon,  at  which  he  always  lost; 
and  people  troubled  themselves  no  more 
about  him. 

I  have  often  thought  that  Burguet  must 
have  greatly  despised  those  to  whom  he 
took  off  his  hat.  Yes,  to  see  the  fellows 
putting  on  important  airs  because  they 
were  rural  guard  or  secretary  of  the 
mayoralty,  must  have  made  a  man  like 
him  laugh  in  his  deeve.  But  he  never 
told  me  so ;  he  knew  the  ways  of  the 
world  too  well. 

He  was  an  old  constitutional  priest,  a 
tall  man,  with  a  noble  figure  and  veiy 
fine  voice ;  the  very  tones  of  it  would 
move  you  in  spite  of  yourself  Unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  t:ike  care  of  his 
own  interests  ;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  comer.  How  many  times  I 
have  said  to  him  : 

"  Burguet,  in  heaven's  name,  don't  get 
mixed  up  with  thieves  I  Burguet,  don't 
let  yourself  be  robbed  by  simpletons  I 
Trust  me  about  your  college  expenses. 
When  anybody  comes  to  impose  upon 
you  I  will  be  on  the  spot ;  I  will  verify 
the  notes,  and  give  you  account  of 
them." 

But  he  did  not  think  of  the  future, 
and  lived  very  carelessly. 

I  had  thus  invited  all  my  old  friends 
for  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  ana  they  all  came  to  the 
festival. 

The  father  and  mother,  with  tlie  little 
infant,  and  its  godfather  and  godmother, 
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long  the  coiDDianaer  of  her  Majesty's 
fleet.  Next  to  him  stands  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  so  Jong  in  the  Queen's  service, 
and  both  appear  watching  the  progress 
of  things,  ready  to  defend  and  protect 
their  royal  mistress.  Other  personages 
are  the  ladies  in  waiting,  attending  on 
the  Queen's  person,  and  still  others  are 
supposed  to  be  the  various  officers  of  the 
court.  The  expression  on  the  Queen's 
face  seems  to  be,  thus  far,  that  she  does 
not  discover  anything  in  Macbeth  to 
give  offence,  or  to  require  the  censure 


of  her  Majesty.  With  this  explanation, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of 
Macbeth  at  his  convenience,  and  to  form 
bis  own  conclusions  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, with  the  hope  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  engraving,  if  he  is  not  with 
Macbeth. 

Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England  forty- 
five  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, in  1603.  Shakespere  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  the  Queen,  and  out- 
Uved  her  thirteen  years,  and  died  in 
1616. 


POETRY. 


A  WOMAN'S  STRATAGEM. 

My  lover  was  the  Dobleat  inao  of  all : 

or  maDj  a  noble  soul  in  Padua 

The  bravest  and  the  noblest.    Who  like  him 

Spoke  words  tliat  fired  llie  hearer  when  he  heard — 

Bid  deeds  that  wrung  the  praises  from  bis  foes, 

Ay,  and  their  envy  too?    For  so  it  chanced, 

Two  factions  tore  the  state  with  mortal  feud, 

Malice,  and  murder.    Not  a  man  went  forth 

But  kept  his  eyes  astrain,  his  hands  alert, 

His  poniard  sharply  pointed.     As  for  me 

(Like  poor  Giulietta  of  the  Gapulets), 

My  lover  was  the  marked  and  special  foe, 

The  hatred  of  the  house  that  gave  me  birth : 

Dear  Gi^u,  how  they  hated  I     Yet  by  stealth 

We  kept  a  tryst  or  two.    They  heard  of  it  I 

Trust  me,  in  Padua,  if  a  mouse  creep  forth 

At  midnight,  keep  his  tryst,  and  tumble  back 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  not  a  soul 

Next  day  but  hears  it  in  the  market>place. 

This  roused  their  vengeance,  and  to  make  it  sure 

They  gave  my  hand — confirmed  it  with  an  oath — 

To  Agostino ;  whom  I  knew  right  well 

To  be  both  base  and  treacherous,  loved  of  none, 

Or  man  or  woman.    Thus  the  matter  stood. 

One  day  the  priests  came  to  me,  and  began 

To  argue.     Have  you  never  heard  a  priest 

Argue?     Maria,  how  my  flesh  did  creep! 

I  can't  remember  half  the  things  they  said, 

So  subtly  were  they  spoken  1  but  at  length— 

Tou  see,  I  am  a  mere  child  still  I — it  seemed 

Almost  a  virtue  to  be  vile :  almost 

A  vice  to  shun  the  villany  they  proposed. 

So,  to  be  brief,  I  lent  myself  at  last 

(They  pledged  God's  favor  for  it !),  and  agreed 

To  bring  Gioranni  to  a  rendezvous 

That  very  night,  beside  the  palace  walls, 

TJnder  the  lime-trees.     There — he  being  secure 

(As  not  foreboding  falseness  fh)m  a  soul 

He  had  taken  to  swear  his  oaths  by) — all  the  while 

Three  trusty  witnesses  with  ears  aprick 

In  the  lime-trees — ^I,  for  my  part,  was  to  draw 

His  plots  and  purpose  from  him.  word  by  word. 

I  undertook  the  business.     Could  I  stond 

Oat  and  refuse  their  bidding — three  such  priests, 


Backed  by  our  Mother  Church  ?    I  laid  my  plan 
Oalmly  and  warily. — What's  that  you  say  ? 
Just  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. — So  the  hour 
Game  round,  too  quickly;  and  I  took  my  place 
At  the  time  appointed:  Father  Angelo 
Perched  slyly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall 
To  watch  us.     Punctual  to  a  fault  he  came, 
Close  muffled  as  I  warned  him,  with  his  face 
Hid  from  their  curious  gaze.    He  cast  his  anna 
About  me,  strained  me  closely,  and— just  thea 
The  moon  peeped  round  the  corner  of  a  cloud. 
And  caught  us — how  I  blush'd  I  He  held  me  tight. 
Spite  of  the  moon,  and  murmured  in  my  ear 
Words — how  should  I  remember? — ^lover's  words, 
That  may  mean  much,  or  nothing.  Do  you  think 
I  marked  them,  with  my  bravoes  overhead, 
Biting  their  sharp  stilettoes  with  their  teeth 
To  keep  the  laughter  in  ?    I  paused  awhila 
Tou'll  say  I  shrunk  to  call  them  ?   Next  I  drew 
His  ear  down  close  to  hear  me,  and — ^perhaps—- 
It  may  be — once— one  little  kiss :  you  see 
His  face  just  touched  I    I  scarcely  think  I  kissed  I 
We'll  say  his  cheek  kissed  me.  And  then  we  spoke 
In  whispers.    Trust  me,  they  had  heard  enough 
Of  love  1    So  then  I  set  me  to  my  task. 
Drew  all  his  secret  from  him,  word  by  word. 
He  pour'd  his  tale  out  as  a  man  that  pours 
The  best  flask  of  his  cellar  for  his  friend 
To  pledge  him  with  before  they  say  Addia 
Why  not  f  we  said  Addio,  for  were  not  these 
The  last  fnrewells  between  us,  ere  his  soul 
'Scaped  from  my  hands  to  Gk>d's  7    I  raised  my 

voice, 
AiM  spoke  that  they  might  hear  me:  "Is this  all? 
All — every  word  of  the  story  ?  "  Thereupon, 
Sans  ceremony,  down  my  bravoes  dropped, 
Like  three  ripe  peaches  dropping  from  the  wall. 
And  while  his  answer  wither'd  on  his  lips 
(Did  he  suspect  me  false  then?) — one,  two,  three, 
They  stabbed  him !  Tou  may  fancy  bow  I  screamed  I 
They  stabbed  him  twice  again,  to  make  all  sure, 
Then  left  me  with  my  dead.    I  think  one  tear 
Escaped  me— one  was  genuine,  as  I  sate 
Wailing  my  fate.    But  up  the  Padre  came, 
And  took  me  to  confession.     "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 
HLi  voice  unshaken  (us  befits  the  voioe 
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Of   one    who  Ber^ed   bis  mistress  —  that^s  the 

Church  I). 
"  Ay,  dead,  dead,  dead  I  "  I  answered  with  a  groan. 
So  to  confession.     All  my  lover's  tale 
I  told  him — plot  and  counterplot — as,  thus 
Giovanni  purposed — thus  Giuseppe  swore — 
Aud  thus  was  Giulio*s  counsel     Then  he  stood 
And  gave  me  absolution ;  and  I  saw 
A  light  was  in  his  eyes,  of  triumph  won, 
And  vengeance  close  at  hand.    But  as  for  me, 
I  think  mine  eye  was  bright — ^I  know  my  heart 
Laughed  inwardly,  albeit  my  body  shook, 
As  shook  those  lime-trees  when  the  moon  stole  fordi 
And  caught  us  kissing.    So  I  got  me  home. 
And  ere  the  quick  sun's  earliest  beams  had  touched 
The  top  vanes  of  the  churches,  we  were  safe : 
My  lover  still  the  noblest  man  of  men — 
Giovanni  and  1 1 

You  guess  the  rest  of  the  tale  ? 
Twas  Agostino  that  was  kissing  me 
Under  the  lime-trees.     I  had  spread  my  nets 
Warily,  promising  I  know  not  what 
Sweet  things,  and  luring  him  with  honeyed  lies. 
(Leave  a  woman  alone  for  that  I)     Poor  fool, 
I  pitied  him ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  had  but  two  to  choose  from,  so  I  chose 
Giovanni,  and  hold  him  in  Verona's  wails 
Safe  to  this  day,  uomo  degli  uomiui  I 

Lewis  G^rstean. 
—Bmtlq^s  Mitceilany. 


SONG  OP  THE  WIND. 

I  8P0RT  at  mom  amid  flowery  beds, 

Tossing  the  leaves  that  the  ripe  rose  sheds ; 

Drying  the  tear  from  the  aster's  eye ; 

Seeking  the  shade  where  the  violets  lie ; 

Ringing  glad  peals  on  the  heather-bell ; 

Summoning  the  bee  from  his  honey-cell ; 

Kissing  to  ripeness  the  peache'a  cheek ; 

Painting  the  apple  with  scarlet  streak ; 

Gathering  the  pearly  drops  of  dew. 

Where  the  timorous  field-mouse  hides  from  view ; 

Nor  caring  to  think,  in  my  merry  play. 

That  flowers  must  wither,  and  fruits  decay. 

I  wander  afar  on  the  lone  hillsides, 

Mid  the  heather  tufts  where  the  moorfowl  hides; 

Where  the  bracken  waves  o'er  its  native  rock. 

And  the  shepherd  follows  his  meek-eyed  flock ; 

Where  the  hunted  stag  to  his  covert  hies, 

And  the' crags  resound  to  the  deerhouud's  cries ; 

Through  the  faint  spray  of  the  rushing  linn, 

And  hold  my  breath  at  the  wild  water's  din. 

I  roam  afar  at  mine  own  wild  will, 

And  wake  up  the  slumbering  mists  on  the  hill ; 

And  hither  and  thither  in  consciou&glee, 

Like  a  monarch  at  large  so  joyous  abd  free. 

I  enter  unbidden  the  ruined  hall, 

Where  the  ivy  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall ; 

Where  the  warder's  horn  hath  ceased  to  wind, 

And  the  dial  hath  the  lustreless  gaze  of  the  blind ; 

Where  the  rank  nettle  chokes  the  fortalice  wide. 

And  the  bramble  trails  up  the  buttress-side ; 

Through  the  drear  court-yard,  where  the  foxglove 

blooms, 
And  the  thistle  tosses  its  downy  plumes ; 
Where  the  young  fox  cowers  on  the  flreless  hearth, 
That  crewhile  resounded  with  gleeful  mirth. 
Wondering  whither  had  passed  the  pride 
Of  lordly  baron  and  noble  bride  I 


I  wander  at  eve  through  the  lone  church-yard — 
No  footfall  save  mine  on  the  silent  sward ; 
I  sigh  as  I  pass  through  the  field  of  graves, 
Where  the  willow  bends,  and  the  cypress  waves; 
Where  the  brown  leaves  quiver  as  they  fall, 
Telling  that  death  is  the  lot  of  all ! 
Where  the  light  of  the  desolate  home  lies  deep, 
And  hearts  big  with  fame  in  oblivion  sleep ; 
Where  quenched  are  the  fair,  bright  visions  of  joy 
The  mother  twined  round  her  dark-eyed  boy ; 
And  life's  fleeting  pageant  is  over  and  past,* 
Like  the  weary  sigh  of  the  Autumn  blast. 
I  have  shaken  old  Ocean's  heaving  side. 
And  spurned  the  Armada's  vaunted  pride ; 
I  shatter  the  straining  mast  to  the  deck, 
And  toss  the  fair  ship  to  a  shapeless  wreck. 
When  the  angry  surge  has  been  lulled  to  rest. 
And  the  foam-bells  whiten  the  wavelet's  crest^ 
I  softly  float  round  the  shipwrecked  band 
And  waft  the  life-freighted  raft  to  land. 
I  carry  the  boat  from  its  destined  way. 
To  succor  the  hopeless  castaway ; 
Then  chant  a  requiem  over  the  brave, 
Unshrouded  who  lie  in  their  ocean-grava 
I  bear  the  thunder-clouds  on  high. 
Nor  quake  at  their  dread  artillery ; 
I  dance  in  glee,  nor  bow  my  head, 
When  the  lambent  lightning-bolt  is  sped. 
I  rush  abroad  in  the  pride  of  my  might. 
And  smite  the  world  with  dark  affright ; 
The  deep-rooted  oak  from  its  bed  have  rent, 
And  laughed  at  man's  proudest  monument. 
Yet,  waving  the  harebell,  or  tossing  the  sea, 
I  utter  His  voice  Who  first  set  me  free ; 
And  stay  my  flight  at  His  sovereign  will, 
Whose  voice  of  power  says :  '*  Peace,  be  still  I " 

— Chambers^a  Joumak 


A  WISH. 

I  ASK  not  that  my  bed  of  death 
From  bands  of  greedy  heirs  be  free ; 

For  these  besiege  the  latest  breath 
Of  fortune's  favored  sons,  not  me. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 
Tearless,  when  of  my  death  he  hears , 

Let  those  who  will,  if  any,  weep  I 
There  are  worse  plagues  on  earth  than  toarii 

I  ask  but  that  my  death  may  find 

The  freedom  to  my  life  denied ; 
Ask  but  the  folly  of  mankind 

Then,  then  at  last,  to  quit  my  side. 

Spare  mo  the  whispering,  crowded  room, 
The  friends  who  come,  and  gape,  aud  go; 

The  ceremonious  air  of  gloom — 

All,  that  makes  death  a  hideous  showl 

Nor  bring,  to  see  me  cease  to  live. 
Some  doctor  full  of  phrase  and  fame, 

To  shake  his  sapient  head  and  give 
The  ill  he  cannot  cure  a  name. 

Nor  fbtch,  to  take  the  accustomed  toll 
Of  the  poor  sinner  bound  for  death, 

His  brother-doctor  of  the  soul. 
To  canvass  with  official  breath 
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The  fViture  and  its  viewless  things — 

That  undiscovered  mystery 
Wliich  one  who  feels  death's  winnowing  wings 

Must  needs  read  clearer,  surei  than  he  I 

Bring  none  of  these  I  but  let  me  be, 

While  all  around  in  silence  lies, 
Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 

Onoe  more  before  my  dying  eyes, 

Bathed  In  the  sacred  dews  of  mom, 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  bom, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead ; 

Which  never  was  the  fHend  of  (m«, 
Nor  promised  love  it  oould  not  give, 

Bnt  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun,  « 

And  lived  itself  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 
111  soul  with  what  I  gaze  on  wed 

To  feel  the  universe  my  home ; 
To  have  before  my  mind — ^instead 

Of  the  sick-room,  the  mortal  strife, 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath^ 
The  pure  etemal  oourse  of  life, 

Not  human  combatings  with  death. 

Thus  feeling,  gazing,  let  me  grow  i 
Composed,  refreshed,  ennobled,  dear; 

Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 
To  work  or  wait  elsewhere  or  here  1 

— MaUhew  Arnold. 


LATE  AUTUMN. 

Stbadfaot  still  in  his  place 
Autumn  stands  sadly  alone,  brown  of  the  hand 

and  the  face. 
The  sickle  across  his  arm  is  spotted  with  nisty 

red, 
And  the  cto^tl  of  poppies  is  torn  that  cirded 

about  his  head. 

Slowly  he  lifts  his  look : 
All  is  a  change  around— a  stain  of  day  in  the 

brook; 
The  sombre  fields  are  all  reaped,  and  bare  of  the 

harvest  sheaves ; 
In  the  orchards,  last  apples  drop  with  sudden  fall 

through  the  leaves. 

The  gardens  are  listless  with  cold ; 
The  dustering  lichens  creep  out  in  crowds  on 

the  wet  black  mould : 
The  lingering  flowers  droop  faint  as  their  faded 

petals  Mi ; 
And  the  mortar  crambles  away  in  patdies  fVom 

off  the  wall 

The  days  are  silent  and  still. 

Through  the  dull  thick  air  comes  slow  the  shep- 
herd's call  from  the  hill. 

Qiay  doud-flkies  lower  and  gloom  over  all  the 
country  and  town, 

Skoept  for  a  streak  of  red,  where  the  evening  son 
gooadown. 


The  nights  are  bitter  and  black ; 
With  mists  for  the  river-side,  and  mire  for  the 

meadow-track. 
The  screech-owl  hoots  through  the  wood,  the 

squirrel  dreams  in  his  lair ; 
And  the  brambles  and  ferns  grow  white  to  the 

touch  of  the  fh>sty  air. 

Autumn  nigh  swooning  stands : 
He  watches  with   doudy  eyes    the  saddened 

change  on  the  lands ; 
Till  at  last,  without  farewell — ^none  knows  if  by 
•    night  or  day — 

He  lets  fall  his  basket  and  hook,  and  suddenly 
passes  away. 

Autumn  is  gone  indeed  I 
Well,  we  must  all  go  soon—leaf,  and  flower,  and 

seed. 
Aiter  the  time  to  grow,  the  time  to  gather  must 

be^ 
Happy  all  they  whose  eyes  are  open  both  times 

to  see. 

Quicken  the  pulses  of  Life, 
Languidly  throbbing,  0  Lord,  with  its  burden  of 

sorrow  and  strife ; 
Help  it  to  profit  by  change,  as  its  seasons  swifUy 

run. 
And  reap  it  full  ripened  at  last  when  the  ripening 
time  is  done. 

— Chamber^s  Journal 


SECRETS. 

Str^koe  things  that  we  reck  not  of,  or  reok  in 

vain. 
In  calm  mysterious  splendor  round  us  reign ; 

His  kingdom  sUll,  until  His  kingdom  come. 
The  heart  that  loves  them  knoweth  not  their  ways, 
Nor  understandeth  half  the  hymns  of  praise 

They  sing  to  oomfort  us,  and  lead  us  home. 

And  of  all  marvels  that  creation  hoards, 

The  sweet  deep  secrets,  past  the  reach  of  wordfl^ 

I  know  no  marvel  like  my  love  for  thee. 
The  treasure  of  my  heart,  unseen,  untold. 
Lies  hidden,  low,  as  do  the  sands  of  gold, 

And  rends  it  as  the  lightning  rends  the  treei 

In  every  chnnge,  through  nature's  harmonies, 
Some  hidden  charm,  some  dear  new  wonder  lies ; 

Some  tender  story  that  we  fail  to  read. 
The  green  leaves  whisper  things  we  cannot  hear  ; 
The  stars  unnoted  vanish  from  their  sphere; 

And  wounds  no  skill  can  fathom  inly  bleed. 

The  dews  and  storms  of  snow  their  courses  mn ; 
Light  was,  before  the  word  which  called  the  sun ; 

The  winter  and  the  summer  rains  must  falL 
In  the  new  birth  the  bright  life  perisheth ; 
The  sleep  by  which  we  live  resembles  death. 

Only  the  hand  that  made  them  knoweth  all. 

Within  the  fern's  sweet  stem  the  oak  lies  hidden, 
Till  by  love's  art  the  scented  veil  is  riven ; 

Neither  is  love  neglected,  lost  or  dead. 
From  the  decay  of  verdure  and  of  flowers. 
New  planU  spring  up,  the  sweetest  in  our  bowen; 

And  memory  embalms  the  joy  that's  fled. 
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In  the  ftr  west,  the  aolitajy  bird 

Makes  through  the  night  its  solemn  music  heard, 

Chanting  the  **  Miserere  "  low  and  sad. 
The  wild  woods  echo  the  unearthly  cry, 
And  stricken  souls  in  midnight  silence  sigh, 

Sighs  that  are  prayers^  to  make  the  morning  glad. 

But  whQe  these  tender  marvels  fiide  away, 
Each  in  its  fleeting  hour,  its  passing  doy, 

And  each  with  death,  and  with  oblivion  rife, 
My  love  is  part  of  immortality ; 
A  human  soul's  desire,  which  cannot  die ; 

The  sweet  and  bitter  secret  of  a  life. 

^Saini  FauCi. 


THS  GUESTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Sorr  (alls  through  the  gathering  twilight 

The  rain  fh>m  the  dripping  eaves^ 
And  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle 

The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves ; 
While  alar  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 

I  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  bells 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  autumn, 

That  fitfully  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other— 

They  answer  and  mingle  again — 
As  the  deep  and  the  shrUl  in  an  anthem 

Make  harmony  Btill  in  their  strain ; 
As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle 

In  mountainous  regions  of  snow, 
Till  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  shadows,  the  fire-light  of  even, 

The  sound  of  the  rain's  distant  chime, 
Gome  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping, 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time : 
The  slumberous  sense  of  B««cIu8ion, 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloo2| 
We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

When  thb  spirit  goes  forth  in  its  yeaminga^ 

To  take  all  its  wanderers  home; 
Or,  afar  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 
I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light — 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm — 
7or  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  mo 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 

Bat  should  they  be  absent  this  evening, 

Should  even  the  household  depart— 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely ; 

There  stitl  would  be  guests  in  my  heart 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,  and  the  tone^ 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  1  wander, 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 

The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time-* 
Who  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  the  angels 

In  a  purer  and  holier  clime ! 
Then  darkly,  O  evening  of  autumn. 

Tour  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall ; 
Hy  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me — 

My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all. 

— Chambtra's  JmimiL 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

(Tkriiimaa  Books  and  Skdches,  by  Boz :  Illustra* 
tions  of  E very-day  Life  and  E very-day  People.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  With  original  illustrations  by 
S.  Ey tinge,  Jr.  Boston :  Ticknor  ft  Fields.  This 
volume,  we  beUeve,  completes  the  **  Diamond  *' 
edition,  of  the  popular  character  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  more  than  once.  Its  neat, 
compact  form,  united  to  its  clear  tvpe  and  cheap* 
ness,  will  make  it  the  favorite  edition  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Messrs.  Ticknor  M 
Fields  have  also  published  a  cheap  edition  ia 
paper  covers,  for  general  circulation,  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens* AfMrican  Notes,  so  that  our  people  can  re- 
fresh their  minds  with  what  he  wrote  about  us  on 
his  former  visit,  and  judge  whether  or  not  we 
have  cause  to  complain  of  his  unfairness. 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Deep :  a  Story  of  the  Oom* 
monwealth.  A  Sequel  to  "The  Dray  tons  and 
the  Davenants.*'  By  the  author  of  **  Chronicles 
of  the  Schoonberg^tta  Family."  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd.  Every  new  work  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Charles  is  sure  to  command  a  large  circle 
of  readers.  Those  familiar  with  "  The  Draytona 
and  the  Davenants  **  will  understand  the  character 
and  drift  of  the  work.  It  is  a  glowing  and 
deeply  interesting  description  of  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  stirring  times  to  which  it  refers. 

Into  the  Light;  or,  The  Jewess.  By  E.  A.  0. 
Boston:  Loring,  publisher.  This  is  a  story  of 
more  than  common  interest  It  is  based  on  the 
progress  of  the  heroine  "  Naomi,"  a  lovely  Jewess, 
from  the  shadows  of  Judaism  into  the  clear  light 
of  Christianity.  The  book  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  highest  aspirations,  to  cherish  a  love  for  all 
that  is  noble,  and  to  imbue  the  miuds  of  young 
ladies  with  a  due  sense  of  life's  importance  and 
best  aims.  No  trashy  novel,  but  a  healthy  story, 
an  attractive  Christmas  gi(t  to  young  or  old,  sure 
to  lift  their  thoughts  to  high  themes,  'find  give  cor- 
rect views  of  life  ^nd  duly.  The  author  is  a  lady 
of  rare  attainments,  and,  judging  by  this  produc- 
tion, wields  her  pen  with  deep  earnestness  and 
true  Christian  feeling. 

Jfri.  Putnam^s  Receipt  Book,  and  Young  Eouso- 
keeper^ s  Assistant',  new  and  enlarged  edition. 
New  York:  Sheldon  dc  Co.  This  book  is  already 
too  well  known,  and  too  useful,  to  need  com- 
mendation fh>m  us. 

BOUDAT  BOOKS. 

JSsop^  Fables^  illustrated  by  Stephens,  who  is 
nuMter  of  his  art,  and  published  by  Charles  Scrib* 
ner  k  Co.,  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  book 
of  the  season  which  has  met  our  notice.  There  are 
no  less  than  seventy-three  full -page  engravings, 
all  illustrative  of  the  text,  and  remarkably  spirit- 
ed and  appropriate.  The  work  has  few  superiors 
as  a  work  of  art,  .and  cannot  fail  to  make  for  itself 
a  high  and  permanent  position  in  our  illustrated 
literature. 

Scribner,  Welford  ft  Co.,  also  import  a  large 
number  of  most  elegant  English  books,  among 
which,  as  adapted  to  the  season,  we  note :  Oolden 
Thoughts  from  Oolden  FburUaina  ;  The  Story  With- 
out  an  End;  and  Chi'istian  Lyrics.  All  of  these 
books  are  gotten  up  in  the  very  highest  style  of 
English  l^k-making.  The  engravings  .are  nu- 
merous, spirited,  and  many  of  them  colored  with 
rare  tint  and  finish,  and  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  taste. 
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Ticknor  &.  Fields  al<(o  publish  an  exquisitely 
illastraied  edition  of  Wliittier's  Sruno  Bound,  and 
of  Owea  Meredith's  Lucille ^  both  of  them  rare 
aud  beautiful  works. 

Wj'nkoop  &  Sherwood  (New  York),  publish 
a  diainond  edition  of  Shakspeare  {The  Handy- 
volume  ShtUcipeare),  in  13  neat  aud  compact  vol- 
umes, enclo^d  in  a  veiy  neat  case,  corresponding 
with  the  binding  of  the  books,  in  cloth  and  morocco. 
It  is  quite  equal  to  the  English  edition,  and  is  sold 
for  much  less.  The  morocco-covered,  especially, 
would  be  a  very  beautiful  and  yet  not  expensive 
Holiday  or  Bridal  gift 
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SCIENCE. 

Hwrieanee  of  ihe  Indian  Oasan. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Britisii  Association,  Mr.  Meldrum  read  a 
paper  pointing  out  facts  of  considerable  meteorolog- 
ical interest.  After  showing  how  these  hurricanes 
originated  between  the  S.B.  trade  wind  and  N.W. 
monsoon,  how  the  wind  in  them  rotated  from  left 
to  right,  or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch,  how  they 
travelled  at  first  to  S.W..  and  then  curved  to  S.  and 
S.E.,  Mr.  Meldrum  alluded  to  their  form,  showing 
that  the  wind  blew  spirally,  and  illustrated  the 
subject  by  interesting  quotations  from  the  log- 
book of  the  Karl  of  Dalbousie,  a  vessel  which,  he 
believed  belonged  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  and 
which  in  May,  1H63,  had  scudded  round  and  round 
the  centre  of  a  revolving  storm  three  times,  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  13  knots,  nearing  the  centre  aa  she 
went  round  it  As  the  S.E.  trade  wind  frequently 
blew  strongly  over  many  degrees  of  longitude  dur* 
ing  a  hurricane,  with  a  falling  barometer,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  the  bearing  of  the  centre  when 
a  vessel  was  in  front  of  a  stormy  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  could 
adduce  instances  of  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
arising  from  vessels  in  those  circumstances  adopting 
tlie  recommendation,  usually  given  of  running  to 
the  westward  or  north-west.  It  could  not  also  be 
made  too  widely  known  that  a  large  portion,  per- 
haps the  largest,  of  the  losses  caused  by  hurricanes 
in  those  seas  arose  from  the  fact  that  homeward- 
bound  vessels  took  apparent  advantage  of  increas- 
ing N.E.  winds  between  10"  and  16"  8.,and  running 
to  the  south-west,  got  in  front  of  the  storm,  in 
which  they  were  oil^n  dismasted,  if  they  did  not 
founder ;  whereas,  by  lying  to  for  a  few  hours,  or 
proceeding  cautiously  to  the  southward,  the  storm 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Singular  Effects  of  Lightning.  —  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  published  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  lightning  in  Forfarshire  which  is  of  much  interest. 
In  the  summer  of  1^27  a  bay-stack  was  stnick  by 
lightning.  The  stack  was  on  fire,  .but  before  much 
of  the  hay  was  consumed  the  fire  was  extinguished 
by  the  farm  servants.  Upon  examining  the  hay- 
stack, a  circolar  paSMige  was  observed  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument This  circular  passage  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  and  terminated  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Captain  Thomson,  of  Montrose,  who 
had  a  fiirm  in  the  neighborhood,  examined  the 
stack,  and  found  in  the  hole  a  substance  which  he 
described  aa  resembling  lava.  A  portion  of  this 
mbatance  was  sent  by  Captain  Thomson  to  Sir 
David's  brother.  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Craig,  who  for- 


warded it  to  Sir  David,  with  thr  preceding  state- 
ment The  substance  found  \v  the  hole  was  a 
mass  of  silex  obviously  formed  Ly  the  fusion  of  the 
silex  in  the  hay.  It  had  a  hi(,hly  greenish  tinge, 
and  contained  burnt  portions  of  the  hay.  Sir  Davkl 
presented  the  specimen  to  the  museum  of  St 
Audrewa 

ComeU  and  Meteorg. — In  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, laid  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  Mr.  G-.  J.  Stoney,  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  made  the  following 
interesting  observations,  which  tend  to  show,  as 
Schiaparelli  has  already  pointed  out,  that  there  is 
a  very  natural  relationship  between  comets  and 
meteors.  If  interstellar  space,  external  to  the  Solar 
System,  be,  as  is  most  prolwble,  peopled  with  in- 
numerable meteoric  bodies  independent  of  one 
another,  a  comet  while  ou'cside  the  Solar  System 
would  in  the  lapse  of  ages  collect  a  vast  cluster  of 
such  meteorites  within  itself.  Each  meteorite  which 
approached  the  comet  would  in  geueral  do  so  in  a 
parabolic  orbit ;  and,  if  it  came  near  enough  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  the  oomet,  this  parabolic  orbit 
would,  by  the  resistance  of  the  matter  of  the  comet, 
be  converted  into  an  ellipse.  The  meteor  would 
therefore  return  again  and  again,  and  on  each  o<s 
casion  that  it  paned  through  the  comet  its  orbit 
would  be  still  further  shortened,  until  at  length  it 
would  fall  in,  and  add  one  to  whatever  cluster  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  previous  repetitions  of 
this  process.  In  this  way  a  comet,  while  moving  in 
outer  space,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful 
disturbing.influences  which  prevail  within  the  Solar 
System,  would  inevitably  accumulate  within  itself 
just  such  a  globular  cluster  of  meteorites  as  the 
November  meteors  must  have  been  before  they 
became  associated  with  the  Solar  System. — Pop. 
Science  Review. 

The  Spectrum  of  Meieore. — ^It  was  stated  by 
Professor  Herschel  at  Dundee*  that  though  the 
spectroscope  showed  a  yellow  light  in  the  case  of 
meteors,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
composition  of  this  light.  As  observers  multiplied, 
however,  with  telescopes  armed  with  spectroscopes^ 
this  difBculiy  would  no  doubt  be  resolved.  The 
connection  between  comets  and  meteors  bad  this 
year  been  established  without  doubt,  and  that  con- 
nection gave  wide  scope  for  speculation  as  to  the 
origin  and  character  of  meteoric  bodies.  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  had  made  an  observation  of  the  light  of  a 
comet,  and  although  that  observation  was  not  per- 
fect, still  it  was  sufficient  to  identify  the  light  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  meteoric 
bodies.  There  were  two  theories  as  to  these  meteors. 
Leverrier  had  shown  that  their  orbit  extended 
from  that  of  Uranus  to  that  of  the  Earth,  while 
an  Italian  astronomer  believed  that  they  came 
from  the  utmost  fields  of  space.  Fifly-six  showers 
were  well  established ;  and  it  was  by  the  stadj 
of  these  showers  that  they  hoped  to  continue,  and 
possibly  confirm  and  extend,  their  researches  by 
the  assistance  of  those  zealous  observers  who  had 
hitherto  been  their  supporters  and  constant  as- 
sistants among  the  members  and  other  obeerrera 
of  this  Association. — Pop.  Science  lUvieuj, 

No  new  Genera  of  Plants  in  the  year  1900 1 — In 
a  curious  statistical  paper  read  by  M.  de  CandoDe, 
at  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  the  author 
expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  oeDtury 
botanists  will  have  become  acquainted  with  everr 
genus  of  plants  on  the  face  oi  the  globe,  and  wiu 
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Ticknor  &  Fields  also  publish  an  exquisitely 
illustrated  edition  of  Whittier's  8tuho  Bounds  and 
of  Owen  Meredith's  LttciUe,  botli  of  tliem  rar^ 
and  beautiful  worlds. 

Wj'nkoop  &  Sherwood  (New  York),  publish 
a  diainond  edition  of  Shakspeare  {The  handy' 
volume  Shmkipeare),  in  13  neat  and  compact  vol- 
umes, euclofted  in  a  very  neat  case,  corresponding 
with  the  binding  of  the  books,  in  cloth  and  morocco. 
It  is  quite  equal  to  the  Knglish  edition,  and  is  sold 
for  much  less.  The  morocco-covered,  especially, 
would  be  a  very  beautiful  and  yet  not  expensive 
Holiday  or  Bridal  gift 


•  ♦• 
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Burrieanea  of  ihe  Indian  (k<xm, — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Britisli  Association,  Mr.  Meldrum  read  a 
paper  pointing  out  facts  of  considerable  meteorology 
ical  interests  After  showing  bow  these  hurricanes 
originated  between  the  S.B.  trade  wind  and  N.W. 
monaooD,  how  the  wind  in  them  rotated  from  left 
to  right,  or  with  the  hands  of  a  watch,  how  they 
travelled  at  first  to  S.W.,  and  then  curved  to  S.  and 
S.E.,  Mr.  Meldrum  alluded  to  their  form,  showing 
that  the  wind  blew  spirally,  and  illustrated  the 
subject  by  interesting  quotations  from  the  log- 
book of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  vessel  which,  he 
believed  belonged  to  the  port  of  Dundee,  and 
which  in  May,  1h63,  had  scudded  round  and  round 
the  centre  of  a  revolving  storm  three  times,  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  13  knots,  nearing  the  centre  as  she 
went  round  it  As  the  S.E.  trade  wind  frequently 
blew  strongly  over  many  degrees  of  longitude  dur- 
ing a  hurricane,  with  a  falling  barometer,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  the  bearing  of  the  centre  when 
a  vessel  was  in  front  of  a  storm,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  could 
adduce  instancee  of  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
arising  from  vessels  in  thoAe  oircumstancea  adopting 
tlie  recommendation,  usually  given  of  running  to 
the  westward  or  north- west.  It  could  not  also  be 
made  too  widely  known  that  a  large  portion,  per- 
haps the  largest,  of  the  losses  caused  by  hurricanes 
in  those  seas  arose  from  the  fact  that  homeward- 
bound  vessels  took  apparent  advantage  of  increas- 
ing N.B.  winds  between  10°  and  16**  8.,and  running 
to  the  south-west,  got  in  front  of  the  storm,  in 
which  they  were  often  dismasted,  if  they  did  not 
founder ;  whereas,  by  lying  to  for  a  few  hours,  or 
proceeding  cautiously  to  the  sonthward,  the  storm 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Singular  Effects  of  Lighining,  —  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  published  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  lightning  in  Forfarshire  which  is  of  much  interest 
In  the  summer  of  l62t  a  bay-stack  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  stack  was  on  fire,. bat  before  much 
of  the  hay  was  consumed  the  fire  was  extinguished 
by  the  farm  servants.  Upon  examining  the  hay- 
stack, a  circular  passage  was  observed  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument This  circular  passage  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  and  terminated  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Captain  Thomson,  of  Montrose,  who 
had  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  examined  the 
stack,  and  found  in  the  hole  a  substance  which  be 
desenbed  as  resembling  lava.  A  portion  of  this 
substance  was  sent  by  Captain  Thomson  to  Sir 
David's  brother.  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Craig,  who  for- 


warded it  to  Sir  DsTid,  with  tbr  preceding  state- 
ment The  substance  found  \u  the  hole  was  a 
mass  of  silex  obviously  formed  Ly  the  fusion  of  the 
silex  in  the  hay.  It  had  a  highly  greeninh  tinge, 
and  contained  burnt  plortions  of  the  hay.  Sir  David 
presented  the  specimen  to  the  museum  of  St 
Andrewa 

Comeit  and  Meteorg. — In  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject laid  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  Mr.  G-.  J.  Stoney,  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  made  the  following 
interesting  observations,  which  tend  to  show,  aa 
Schiaparelli  has  already  pointed  out,  that  there  is 
a  very  natural  relationaliip  between  comets  and 
meteors.  If  interstellar  space,  external  to  the  Solar 
System,  be,  as  is  most  probable,  peopled  with  in- 
numerable meteoric  bodies  independent  of  one 
another,  a  comet  while  oucside  the  Solar  System 
would  in  the  lapse  of  ages  collect  a  vast  cluster  of 
such  meteorites  within  itself.  Each  meteorite  which 
approached  the  comet  would  in  geueral  do  so  in  a 
parabolic  orbit ;  and,  if  it  came  near  enough  to  pass 
through  a  pare  of  the  comet,  this  parabolic  orbit 
would,  by  the  resistance  of  the  matter  of  the  comet, 
be  converted  into  an  ellipse.  The  meteor  would 
therefore  return  again  and  again,  and  on  each  oo- 
casion  that  it  passed  through  the  comet  its  orbit 
would  be  still  further  shortened,  until  at  length  it 
would  fall  in,  and  add  ono  to  whatever  cluster  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  previous  repetitions  of 
this  process.  In  this  way  a  comet,  while  moving  in 
outer  space,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  powerful 
disturbing.infiuences  which  prevail  within  the  Solar 
System,  would  inevitably  accumulate  within  itself 
just  such  a  globular  cluster  of  meteorites  as  the 
November  meteors  must  have  been  before  they 
became  associated  with  the  Solar  System. — Pop, 
Science  Review. 

The  Speetrum  of  Meteor*. — It  was  stated  by 
Professor  Hersohel  at  Dundee*  that  though  the 
spectroscope  showed  a  yellow  light  in  the  case  of 
meteors,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
composition  of  this  light  As  observers  multiplied, 
however,  with  telescopes  armed  with  spectroscopes, 
this  difficulty  would  no  doubt  be  resolved.  The 
connection  between  comets  and  meteors  had  this 
year  been  established  without  doubt,  and  that  con- 
nection gave  wide  scope  for  speculation  as  to  the 
origin  and  character  of  meteoric  bodiea  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  had  made  an  observation  of  the  light  of  a 
comet,  and  although  that  observation  was  not  per- 
fect, still  it  was  sufficient  to  identify  the  light  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  meteoric 
bodies.  There  were  two  theories  as  to  these  meteors. 
Leverrier  bad  shown  that  their  orbit  extended 
from  that  of  Uranus  to  that  of  the  Earth,  whiJ« 
an  Italian  astronomer  believed  that  they  came 
from  the  utmont  fields  of  space.  Fifty>«ix  showers 
were  well  established ;  and  it  was  by  the  study 
of  these  showers  that  they  hoped  to  continue,  and 
possibly  confirm  and  extend,  their  researclies  by 
the  assistance  of  those  zealous  observers  who  had 
hitherto  been  their  supporters  and  constant  a»> 
sistants  among  the  members  and  other  observers 
of  this  Association. — Pt)p.  Science  JR0view, 

No  new  Genera  of  Plants  in  Ike  year  19001 — ^In 
a  curious  statistical  paper  read  by  M.  de  CandoUe, 
at  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  the  author 
expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  U)is  century 
botanists  will  have  become  acquainted  with  every 
genus  of  plauts  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  win 
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thenceforth  occupy  themselyes  with  onlj  species 
and  varieties.  The  facts  on  which  M.  de  Caudolle 
bases  Uiis  opinion  is,  that  the  number  of  new  gen- 
era  has  diminished  in  a  oertahi  arithmetical  order, 
while  the  number  of  plnnt-seekers  has  proportion- 
ally increased. 

Uie  Fail  of  the  Leaf. — ^M.  Tr^ul  has  recently 
presented  to  the  Frendi  Academy  a  most  valuable 
series  of  memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  *'  proper 
Tessels ''  of  the  order  Terebinthcuxce.  In  couclud- 
ing  one  of  his  recent  memoirs,  be  calls  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  just  before  the  fall 
of  the  lea^  and  which  is  not  unlike  the  process 
which  accompanies  the  shedding  of  horns  in  ani- 
mals. It  oottsiats  in  the  obstruction  of  the  '*  prop- 
er" vessels  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  (foot*8talk). 
This  obetruction  is  effected  by  the  muttiplication  of 
oells,  which  first  shows  itself  in  the  parietes  of  the 
vessels.  The  cells  increase  and  multiply  until  at 
last  the  vessels  are  completely  choked  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  although 
in  other  portions  the  vessels  retain  their  normal 
cAiaracters. 

AndeiU  Glacier  in  Uie  Pyrenees. — M.  Ghas.  Mar- 
tenS)  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  read  a  paper  od  the  ancient  glacier  of 
the  Valley  of  Argelez.  This  glacier  and  its  afQuents 
descended  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
summits  now  reach  an  altitude  varying  from  6,000 
to  9,000  feet.  The  roots  of  the  glacier  were  in  the 
cirques  of  Gavarnie,  Troumouse,  Pragn^res,  etc., 
and  the  glacier  extended  into  the  plain  as  fctr  as 
the  villages  of  Peyrouse,  Loubajac,  Ade,  Juloz,  and 
Arclaac-les- Angles.  Along  the  valley,  polished  and 
striated  rockSy  scratched  pebbles,  glacial  mud,  mor- 
aines, and  erratic  boulders,  are  the  proo&  of  its 
existence.  At  Argelez  the  thickness  of  the  glacier 
was  about  2,100  feet,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Pic  de  Geer,  near  Lourdes, 
1,290  feet  Between  Lourdes  and  the  village  of 
Ade,  the  railway  runs  across  seven  moraines,  and 
the  railway  from  Lourdes  to  Pau  is  cut^  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Peyrouse,  through  glacial  deposits. 
Hie  Lake  of  Louities  is  a  glacial  lake,  barred  by  a 
moraine,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  erratic 
boulders  proceeding  from  the  high  Pyrenean 
mountains.  Some  of  the  boulders  are  of  large  di- 
mensions :  thus  one  of  them,  between  the  lake  and 
the  village  of  Poueyferr^  is  thirty  feet  in  length, 
twenty-three  feet  in  width  and  eleven  feet  in  height. 
This  Lake  of  Lourdes,  surrounded  by  hills  covered 
with  briars,  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  the 
small  lakes  of  Scotland. 

The  Internal  Beat  of  the  Earth  forms  the  subject 
of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  J.  Schwarez,  who  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions:  —  The  different  corollaries 
of  the  central-fire  doctrine  were  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  different  groups  of  natural  phenomena 
for  the  sake  of  which  these  corollaries  were  deemed 
essential  filly  years  ago.  The  whole  system  of  the 
oentral-fire  doctrine,  the  alleged  dubious  moment 
of  the  increase  of  underground  temperature  alone 
excepted,  was  bound  up  merely  by  artificial  ties ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  supposed  in- 
crease of  underground  temperature  will  be,  by 
direct  empirical  argument,  decided  in  the  negative, 
then  the  ruin  of  the  whole  central-fire  system 
would  be  inevitable.  The  memoir  concludes 
with  some  suggestions  as  to  how  experiments 
should  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  earth,  at  different  depths  simultaneously 


in  different  quarters  of  the  glode. — British  Aaaa- 
dation:  Dundee  Meeting. 

Gunpowder  Magazines, — In  reply  to  the  Commis- 
sioo,  appointed  by  Grovernment  after  the  Erith 
explosion  in  1864,  to  report  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  safe  storage  ofgun  powder 
in  magazines,Mr.  Mallet  has  written  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  on  the  effects  of  the  explosion  of  large 
masses  of  gunpowder,  and  on  the  laws  of  the  prop* 
agation  of  the  aerial  and  earth  waves  which  carry 
destruction  to  neighboring  objecta  The  letter 
will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  of  June  14.  Mr. 
Mallet  does  not  think  that  great  destruction  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  elastic  wave  of  shock 
propagated  through  the  earth,  except  within  a  very 
limited  area  round  the  focus.  To  protect  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  the  effects  of  the  aerial 
wave  he  suggests  the  construction  of  a  large  per- 
manent traverse  or  bank,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
surrounding  objects  would  be  secure  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  aerial  wave.  In  order  that  this  tra- 
verse may  stand,  it  roust  be  without  the  sphere  of 
explosion,  within  which  the  effect  of  the  ei^plosion 
is  to  form  a  paraboloidal  orater  in  the  earth  on 
whose  surface  it  is  exploded.  The  inner  slope 
should  have  an  inclination  fixed  by  the  asymptotes 
of  the  curve  representing  the  sectiju  of  the  exca- 
vated crater.  In  fact,  the  magazine  should  stand 
in  the  centre  of  a  conic  frustum,  or  etonnoir. 
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Mr.  Motley,  the  Historian. — Among  the  numer 
ous  announcements  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  the 
"  London  Times  "  of  November,  covering  an  entire 
page  of  that  journal,  is  the  conclusion,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  an  index,  of  J.  Lothrop 
Motley's  "  History  of  tho  United  Netherlands ; 
from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 
Twelve  Years'  Truce  of  1609,  when  the  Dutch 
Republic  was  received  into  the  great  family  of 
Nations  by  treaty  with  Spain."  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Motley's  preface  is  full  of  inter- 
est:  "A  change  has  been  made  in  the  epoch  at 
which  it  was  originally  meant  to  close  this  work- 
Instead  of  going  on  with  the  exclusive  history  of 
the  Netherlands  until  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
author  has  thought  it  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  bis  general  plan,  as  well  as  more  convenient 
for  the  reader,  to  pause  with  the  narrative  at  the 
point  of  time  when  the  Republic  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  family  of  nations  by  tlie  treaty 
of  twelve  years^  truce,  and  when  its  independence 
was  virtually  admitted  by  Spain.  The  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  whidi  the  renewed 
confiict  between  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  and 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  was  blended,  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  European  struggle  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  involves  all  the  roost  impor- 
tant episodes  in  the  progress  of  the  Netherlands 
until  the  year  1648.  Upon  this  history,  which  is 
the  natural  complement  to  the  author's  two  works 
— *The  Rise  of  the  Dutdi  Republic,'  and  *The 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands ' — ^be  is  now 
engaged,  and  he  hopes  at  a  future  day  to  ask  ion 
it  the  indulgence  which  has  been  generously 
accorded  to  its  predecessors."  It  is  stated,  in 
"  Col.  J.  W.  Forney's  Letters  from  Europe,"  evi- 
dently on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Motley  himself 
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that  he  would  be  compelled,  by  his  removal  from 
VienDa,  where  maDy  and  important  sources  of 
information,  private  as  well  as  public,  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  ;  but  hia 
annouDoement,  as  above,  shows  tliat,  happily  for 
the  iuterests  of  literature,  he  has  determined  to 
resume  his  labors.  The  concluding  volumes  of 
the  "  United  Netherlands'*  g^ve  a  full  view  of  the 
English-Dutch  struggle  with  Spain,  aitd  of  the 
origin  and  destructioa  of  the  Spanish  Armada. — 
^711.  LiL  GazeUe. 

The  Feahody  Memorial — It  is  known  that  a  aum 
of  £8,000  has  been  subscribed  to  erect  in  the 
city  of  London  a  statue  to  this  philanthropist,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  munificent  benevolence  to 
the  poor  of  the  British  metropolis.  A  site  for  its 
erection  has  been  accorded  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  :  such  site  being  the  ancient  church-yard 
of  SL  Benet,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  which,  under  an  act  of  Parliament^ 
was  forbidden  to  be  built  on.  The  "  Statue  Commit- 
tee "  selected  eight  sculptors  in  competition,  the 
majority  of  whom  declined  to  proffer  designs.  The 
Committee  is,  therefore,  in  *'  a  fix  ^ — needlessly  ^, 
we  know,  for  of  the  remain.ng  sculptors  there  is 
more  than  one  of  great  and  acknowledged  ability, 
to  whom  the  work  may  be  allotted  without  fear  of 
the  result  There  are  some  of  the  members,  how- 
ever, who  think  the  Commission  ought  to  be  given  to 
an  American  artist  resident  in  Rome  ;  an  irrational 
view  of  the  case,  we  submit  No  doubt  a  similar 
statue  will  be  erected  in  America,  and  certainly 
IhaA  will  be  the  work  of  an  American.  But 
Mr.  Peabody  is  almost  as  much  an  Englishman  as 
an  American  ;  his  fortune,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  made  in  England.  He  is  attached  to  the 
country,  and  has  given  muniflcent  proof  of  such 
attachment  He  would,  therefore,  consider  it  an 
ill  compliment  to  select  an  American  to  do  the 
work  for  thu  country  ;  and  would,  we  are  quite 
sure,  be  infinitely  better  pleased  to  know  that  he 
was  banded  down  to  posterity  by  a  sculptor  of- 
Sngland. 

Baron,  Prdkeack,  late  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  has  just  brought  to  light  a  work 
he  wrote  many  years  ago  on  the  Qreek  insurrec- 
tion of  1821.  It  is  entitled  "  Geschichte  dee  Ab- 
falls  der  Griechen  vom  Osmanischen  Reicbe,  und 
der  Griindung  dea  Helleniachen  Konigreicha." 
Owing  to  his  long  residence  in  the  East  and  the 
official  position  he  held  there,  Baron  Prokesch  has 
had  access  to  documentary  and  other  sources  of 
information  from  which  scarcely  any  other  man 
could  draw.  Hence  bis  work  is  remarkably  orig^ 
inal,  and  throws  quite  a  new  light  on  the  knotty 
Eastern  question.  One  document  in  the  appendix, 
containing  the  report  of  a  Conference  between  the 
Reis  EfTendi  and  Lord  Strangford,  in  1822,  is  very 
noteworthy  as  a  revelation  of  England's  real 
policy  toward  Turkey.  The  Baron  certainly 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  impartiality 
and  truthfulness  which  characterize  his  work 
throughout 

Pacific  RaHroad  Progre88.—'The  Great  Pacific 
Railroad,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
Already  aasnmes  the  phase  of  a  great  fact  certain 
to  be  aooompliahed    By  entruitiiig  the  wonder- 


ful enterprise  to  two  great  companies  instead  of 
one,  it  seems  the  undertaking  will  be  the  soonef 
carried  through.  The  Union  Paciflc  R  R  Co., 
building  the  Eastern  half,  have  already  pushed, 
with  great  energy,  their  track  to  the  foot  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  having  built  600 
miles  of  road  in  about  two  years.  The  Central 
Paciflc  B.  R  Co.,  beginning  at  the  Paciflo  sido 
and  workmg  eastward,  have  accomplished  a 
more  prodigious  work  even,  in  carrying  their 
track  across  CaUfomia  and  over  the  Sierra  Ke« 
vada  range  Into  the  Salt  Lake  Basin.  AKhongfa 
this  work  is  all  included  within  160  mileii,  in 
point  of  difficulty  and  resistance  overcome,  it  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  all  that  has  been  done 
on  Uie  eastern  end.  The  crossing  is  made  by 
practicable  grades  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  a  few  days  hence,  it  is 
thought,  will  witness  the  passage  of  the  trains 
from  the  wharves  of  Sacramento  to  the  mines  of 
Nevada.  Already  a  locomotive  is  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  range. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Paciflc  Rail- 
road will  not  have  to  wait  for  the  complete 
overland  connection  to  be  made  a  paying  in- 
vestment; but  it  is  in  its  beginnings  a  finan- 
cial success.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  West- 
em  hal^  where  there  is  already  a  large  set- 
tlement along  its  route — for  it  appears  that 
with  the  track  halted  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  passengers  and  freight 
had  to  be  transferred  to  stages  and  wagons,  the 
business  has  been  so  large  during  the  past  sum- 
mer as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  best  roads 
in  the  country,  and  so  profitable  as  almost  to 
challenge  belief.  The  inevitable  traffic  of  such  a 
line,  when  completed,  will  obviodsly  require  a 
double  track  at  an  early  day,  and  even  two  sets 
of  tracks  within  the  next  twenty  years.  When 
a  laborer,  or  an  emig^nt,  can  b«  transported 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  one 
hundred  dollars  we  may  expect  a  wholesale 
flitting  to  the  El  Eorado  of  the  West,  and  the 
Great  Port  on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  will  be- 
come second  only  to  New  York. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Government 
furnishes,  out  of  its  credit,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  means  necessary  to  cany  out  this  enterprise ; 
and  the  Califomians  have  generously  added 
greatly  to  the  means  for  the  constmction  of 
their  end  of  it  All  this  will  be  repaid  fourfold 
in  the  development,  prosperity,  and  good  order 
assured  to  our  Western  domain,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  with  Eastern 
Asia.  The  Central  Pacific  Company  have  an 
army  of  nearly  10,000  men  employed  on  the 
work,  and  expect  to  build  about  260  miles  across 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin  during  next  year.  This  will 
bring  their  road  contiguous  to  the  great  Gk>ld 
and  Silver  Mining  Regions  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin;  and  in  1870  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
through  line  finished. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are 
offering  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  thoir^Road 
for  sale  to  persons  seeking  safe,  desirable' invest- 
ments. By  reference  to  their  advertisement  on 
another  page,  the  foundation  and  assurances  of 
these  secnrities  will  be  found  ftilly  set  forth. 
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BiriHtan  or  the  UsrlE  Tbe  UedlltrFannn  uf  Ih« 
World.  WMtinrdHoI  KduiceuiJ  llavctalloii.  Tho 
Birth  of  BIMott] 

Onk  of  the  greatest  workit  in  Ensli^li 
literature,  almost  the  masterpiece  of  our 
greatest  age,  is  a  History  of  the  World. 
Raleigh,  in  the  dreary  cafjc,  to  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Prince  Henry,  none 
but  his  father  would  have  been  fool 
enough  to  commit  '  Buch  a  noble  bird,' 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  aymp.ithy 
SDd  friendship  of  that  princely  heart, 
composed  the  work  which  would  alone 
immortalize  hiii  name.  It  is  a  book  more 
charged  with  wide  and  cunoiis  learii- 
'"Bi  profound  political  wisdom,  and 
noble  relij^ious  iuith,  than  perhaps  any 
.other  work  of  that  grand  intellccinal 
time.     It  wonM  have  been  a  marvellous 

*An  Andenl  HuUrry,  frnrn  Ihc  Eai-lit-it  Time 
to  at  FiiU  of  tit  Water%i  Empiri.  FiirminR  tlie 
arm  period  of  "The  History  of  tlie  World."  By 
Philip  Smith,  B.A,,oue  of  the  principal  coniribu- 
%on  to  Dr.  Smith's  Clamical  Diciioonries.  (Lon- 
don:  Walton  1  Maberly) 
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life-work  for  a  man  of  ample  leisure  and 
entire  freedom,  and  might  well  have^ 
occupied  the  prime  of  any  man's  power; 
bnt,  as  the  work  of  a  captive,  brokon- 
spirited  old  man,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  courts,  in  camps,  and  in  mari- 
time adventure,  it  stands  alone  in  his- 
tory. Prince  Henry  inspired  it,  and 
witb  Prince  Henry's  death  the  inspira- 
tion failed.  Very  touching  are  the 
last  words  of  Raleigh's  work :  "  Lastly, 
whereas  this  book,  by  the  title  it  hath, 
calls  itself  the  tiist  part  of  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  implying  a  second 
and  third  volume,  which  I  also  intended, 
and  have  hewn  out;  besides  many 
other  discouragements  pe ran ading  my 
silence,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  that 
glorious  prince  out  of  the  world  to  whom 
they  were  directed,  whose  nnspcakable 
and  never-enongh  lamented  loss,  halh 
taught  me  to  say  with  Job,  '  Vcraa  at 
in  luclum  cithara  mea,  el  organum 
meum  in  vocem  JUHtium.'  "  How  dif- 
ferent this  from  the  calm  triumph  of 
Gibbon's  last  touch  to  his  groat  master- 
piece, as  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  "  took . 
several  turns  in  tho  berceau"  in  hia 
10 
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garden  at  Lausanne.  Mr.  Pliilip  Smith 
treads  in  the  footsteps  of  onft  of  the 
most  august  forms  in  our  political  and 
literary  history,  in  enterprising  that 
which  overtasked  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
power.  But  he  brings  to  his  task 
learning  and  culture  of  no  ordinaiy 
measure,  and  an  earnest  feeling  that  he 
is  about  sacred  work.  As  one  of  the 
most  able  and  voluminous  contributors 
to  the  classical  dictionaries  which  his 
brother  has  edited,  and  which  are  of 
world-wide  flime,  he  has  established  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most scholars.  Indeed,  there  are  arti- 
cles of  his  in  those  dictionaries  which  be- 
tray a  very  rare  critical  and  historical 
insight;  while  from  another  and  quite 
higher  source,  he  derives  some  thoughts 
about  man,  and  man's  relations  and  des- 
tinies, without  which  we  hold  it  to  be 
simply  impossible  that  any  man  could 
write,  in  any  high  sense,  a  history  of  the 
world. 

But  Raleigh  had  his  task  ready  to  his 
hand,  within  limits  far  more  manageable 
than  those  which  the  historian  must  set 
to  himself  in  these  critical  days.  The 
EncyclopaBdic  men,  who  know  the 
whole  circle  of  human  learning,  are,  ot 
necessity,  age  by  age,  becoming  more 
rare.  The  critical  faculty  has  destroyed 
them.  Two  centuries  ago,  men  read 
with  lively  faith  the  wildest  statements 
of  old  historians ;  they  digested,  with 
but  slight  effort  at  discrimination,  the 
testimony  of  the  authorities,  and  repro- 
duced the  facts  pretty  much  as  they 
found  them ;  enriching  their  narra- 
tive by  weighty  reflections  or  apposite 
illustrations,  which  their  learning  en- 
abled them  to  gather  from  fields  afar. 
The  chief  authorities  recognized  in  those 
times  lay  fairly  within  the  compass  of 
the  power  of  one  brain  and  one  lifetime, 
and  men  who  seemed  to  be  masters  of 
the  whole  learning  of  those  times  were 
not  rare.  The  development  of  histori- 
cal and  scientific  criticism  has  effected 
a  complete  revolution.  Men  have  to 
spend  their  time,  not  simply  in  listening 
to  the  words  of  authority,  but  in  testing 
them  ;  they  have  to  submit  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  statements  which,  in 
Raleigh's  time,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impiety  to  question,  and  have,  in  a 
measure,  to  re-write  the  authorities  from 
which  history  has  to  be  composed.    The 


horizon  of  knowledge  has  widened  im- 
mensely all  round.  Avenues  are  opened 
in  every  direction,  some  of  them  dark 
and  difiicult  as  the  passage  into  an  Egyp- 
tian pyramid  or  a  Nimroud  mound, 
which  it  is  impossible  that  one  schola  • 
can  completely  explore.  Great  scholars 
have  to  content  themselves  with  great- 
ness in  special  departments  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  the  writer  of  a  comprehen- 
sive work  like  this  has  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent questions  to  consider  and  settle 
which  were  yet  hull-down  in  the  good 
old  days. 

Further,  the  Bible  held  forth  to  our 
forefathers  no  uncertain  or  questionable 
light  on  the  pre-historic  ages  ;  but  now, 
those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  light  still,  have 
to  fight  hard  for  every  statement,  docu- 
ment, and  narrative,  against  the  keen 
and  accomplished  critics  of  these  scepti- 
cal days.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  a 
fact  in  history  or  ethnography  which  is 
beyond  the  pagan  historic  records,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  Bible 
has  to  endure  the  same  tests,  and  its 
statements  of  facts  are  admitted  only 
after  the  most  rigid  criticism.  Ethnolo- 
gical, archaeological,  and  philological  re- 
searches have  furnished  our  scholars  with 
a  most  formidable  apparatus  criticus^  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  early  Mosaic  state- 
ments is  capable  of  being  tested ;  and 
the  things  most  surely  believed  among 
our  forefathers,  on  the  ground  of  Divine 
testimony,  have  now  to  be  established  by 
stern  argument,  and  to  prove  their  right 
to  a  place  in  the  historic  records  by  their 
consistency  with  the  known  facts  and 
conditions  which  scientific  investigation 

*  has  laid  bare.  Just  as  wo  have  learnt 
to  read  the  records  of  the  rocks,  and  to 
gather  from  dumb  stones  their  testimony 
as  to  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  tread,  so  we  have  learnt  to 

'  decipher  the  human  documents  which  the 
sanctuaries  and  the  graves,  the  buried 
habitations,  the  tools,  the  implements, 
the  very  dirt-heaps  of  primeval  peoples 
deliver  to  us;  nor  have  we  yet  fairly 
mastered  the  wonder  with  which  we  find 
ouraelves  face  to  face  with  a  priiiiitivc 
condition  of  man,  which  raises  keen  ar- 
gument as  to  its  consistency  or  incon- 
sistencv  with  the  ideas  of  the  <?enesi8  and 
early  development  of  mankind,  which  we 
draw  from  the  notices  of  the  Word  of 
God.     The  key  to  the  harmony  between 
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the  Smp%are  aiHi  the  rast  mass  of  pii- 
Kev^  fftcts  vhidi  patient  iou-I  igeot  re- 
5cardi  into  these  mote  records  is  vear 
br  vear  «nfo:diii?  to  oor  view«  will  not 
be  bastiiT  dtscorered.  Moch  has  to  be 
learnt  vrt  al*-^at  the  earth  and  man,  and 

m 

about  the  D:b!e  too,  before  the  harmonv 
can  be  t^stablished ;  bat  we  can  sostain 
ovr>^:\es  with  the  calm  certain tr  that 
the  patirnt,  caat:oas«  candid  H^areh  for 
it  w  1.1  ts^ue  in  a  richer  revelation  of  t!ie 
fane<s  of  Biblieui  tnuh.  Thtr-re  is  a 
great  cloud  of  questions  siirroanding  the 
ear.T  Jostorr  of  o^ir  race,  with  which  a 
bL4orT  of  the  world,  soch  as  inav  be 
fliirij  written  on  the  baMs  of  oar  present 
knowlr^^Y  has  bat  liit.e  to  do.  Antl 
^tLere  b  a  lai^er  qaestii^i  bc'i:iii<U  which 
is  tbeob>gical  rather  than  liistorii^  of 
m'Liclu  however,  the  complete  history  of 
the  worid  woald  funiiah  the  solaiion. 
It  concerns  the  natare  of  man  and  the 
parpo$e  of  his  creation ;  his  ei«svnti.d  re- 
lnti4»ns  to  the  orders  of  creation  Woeath 
him  OD  the  oise  hand,  above  and  bevond 
1am  on  the  other;  hL<  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the-  great  universe,  and  in  the  fature  of 
all  those  shining  worlds  which  mav  be 
awaiting:  his  habitation — a  qae<:on  the 
whole  drcamferenee  of  which  oar  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  man  and  the  universe 
can  but  verj  imperfectly  explore.  But 
within  this  wider  circle  there  is  an  inner 
Fphere  of  light  which  the  Biltle  ilia- 
mines  for  US  and  within  which  it  is  possi* 
ble  to  Iny  down  some  intelligent  scheme 
of  the  bi>torv  of  mankind. 

The  basis  of  a  world  historv,  in  anv 
high  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  orgapic 
unity  of  the  human  race:  unitv  of  ori- 
gin,  unity  of  nature,  unity  of  end — a 
startini;  point  from  which  all  proceeds, 
a  g^ial  to  which  all  is  guided  by  a  higher 
ILind;  leaving  between  the  extremes 
ro4»m  for  an  almost  infinite  varietv  of 
condition  and  culture,  for  experiment 
of  ])Owers  and  possibilities  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  tending  to  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  human  relation  and  life.  It  is 
effiential  to  a  world  hLstorv,  as  Mr.  Phil- 
ip  S;nith  conceives  of  it,  that  the  life 
of  each  particular  people  should  be  re- 
garded, like  the  prophecies  of  t>ld,  as 
**of  no  private  interpretation,'*'  ])Ut  ra- 
ther as  an  essential,  though  )>ossib1y  ob- 
scure, |»art  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  race ;  an  organ  of  the  great  body, 


pos^iessirg,  it  may  be*  bat  slight  iude- 
pendei.t  beauty  or  worth,  but  having 
an  inux^rtant  ministry  to  the  svmroelrv 
and  growth  of  the  srstem,  and  a  sluire 
m  the  power  and  digiuty  of  the  head. 
If  the  burievl  and  almost  fon^tten  na- 
tions have  drop^»e*i  off  from  the  hoiuau 
tree  like  the  ilead  leaves  of  autumn, 
they  dropped  not  imtil  they  had  secret- 
ed tlieir  nix^st  vital  juices  and  retunie«l 
them  to  the  root,  to  rise  again  in  the 
greenne^  and  the  fruitage  of  the  com- 
ing years.  The  business  of  the  world 
historian  is  to  discv^ver  to  us  the  s|Kvial 
fund  ion  of  each  race,  n:ition,  and  tl-nn 
of  civiliz.it ion,  in  its  relati-^n  to  the  great 
human  fiimily;  and  to  tell  the  tale  i»f 
its  exjK^rientvs,  its  efi\>'-ts  and  ^ilurtrs; 
ils  sorrows,  siruiijr!es,  and  triumphs; 
its  srrowth  an*i  decav ;  so  as  to  brin^r 
forth  with  s^H*cial  prominence  the  func- 
tion which  it  has  to  liil&l  in  the  h.annony 
of  the  whole.  The  wisest  and  ablest 
historian  can  hope  for  oaly  ^»srti:il  su'> 
cess  in  the  endeavor.  In  everv  cv^ni;»Jex 
orgiinic  struct ure  there  are  functiv-ns 
and  orixans  whose  use  is  utterly  ob>cure. 
There  are  organs  which  stand  out  with 
the  clearest  purpose  marked  on  them — 
who<<i  runs  may  read  them;  and  these, 
in  skilful  ha: ids  will  be  made  the  means 
of  illustratins:  the  uses  of  those  which 
are  moie  ob>care.  It  is  thus,  tiK\  in 
history.  Certain  great  races  lH.\>ples 
and  forms  of  civi-ix^tion,  have  a  clear 
bearing  on  tl\e  culture  and  progress  of 
the  race,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  miss. 
The  successful  world-historiaa  is  the  man 
who,  while  tracing  with  firm  purpose 
the  liistory  of  the  peoples  which  stand 
for  the  leading  organs  can  work  the 
more  obscure  intelligently  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  whole. 

3Ir.  Philip  Smith  seems  to  start  on 
his  great  enterprise  with  a  very  strong 
grasp  of  the  central  trulb  of  his  subject, 
lie  believes  firmly  in  the  organic  unity 
of  humanity ;  in  Him  who  created  it,  and 
who  guides  its  development;  in  the  or- 
dained ends  to  which  He  c  inducts  its 
course,  and  the  Divine  idea  w^hioh  it 
is  born  to  fulfil.  To  consider  the  nature 
of  this  idea  would  be  to  theologize.  It 
is  the  old  method-  Our  fathers  held 
the  theological  aspect  of  human  affiiirs 
to  be  supreme.  The  mediaeval  chroni- 
clers almost  to  a  man,  traced  history 
up  to  its  divine  springs;    they  treated 
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it  as  a  stage  on  which  they  had  to  set 
forth  the  action  of  a  divine  drama, 
the  highest  interest  of  which  concerned 
the  relations  of  God  with  man,  and  man 
with  God,  which  relations  they  kept 
ever  carefully  in  sight.  And  lo  this,  m 
the  end,  history  must  return,  despite 
the  Positivists.  Theology  and  history 
will  be  completed  together;  the  more 
deeply  we  look  into  the  meaning  of  any 
era  of  history,  the  more  plainly  are  we 
set  face  to  face  with  the  manward 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  God.  But 
the  narrowness  of  man's  theology  has, 
in  all  ages,  reacted  on  his  view  of  his- 
tory. Not  Divine  thoughts,  but  often 
very  poor  and  narrow  human  thoughts 
about  God,  were  exhibited  as  the  centre 
and  marrow  of  historic  truth.  A  study 
of  Raleigh's  introductory  chapter  wnll 
furnish  one  of  the  nohlest  instances  of 
the  method  which,  in  weaker  hands, 
has  been  the  means  of  grievously  darken- 
ing the  ways  of  God  in  history.  Free 
inquiry,  enlarging  man's  historical  vi- 
sion, was  dreaded,  lest  it  should  imperil 
his  theological  judgments;  and  the 
Muse  of  History  had  to  burst  the  bonds 
of  the  theologians,  and  to  assert  her 
right  and  her  power  to  search  the  re- 
gions of  historic  fact  for  herself,  and 
for  her  own  simple  end,  historic  truth. 
A  school  of  scientific  historians  has  suc- 
ceeded the  theological.  The  facts  of  the 
past,  and  its  buried  records,  have  been 
searched  as  by  the  sc^pel  of  the  anat- 
omist, and  all  their  hidden  structure 
has  been  laid  bare;  but  the  higher  re- 
lations and  ftmctions  of  the  varied  forms 
of  human  development  of  which  the 
historian  treats  have  been  suffered  too 
much  to  die  out  of  sight.  The  men  of 
scientific  habits  and  tendencies  have  got 
so  thoroughly  impatient  of  the  way  in 
which  history  has  been  bound  and  dis- 
torted by  the  narrow  ideas  of  religionists, 
that  now  they  will  hardly  allow  that  it 
has  either  a  beginning  or  an  end  in  the 
unseen  world.  They  will  keep  wholly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  visible  and  the 
scientifically  demonstrable,  and  leave 
facts  as  they  are  to  explain  themselves 
as  they  can.  We  recognize  most  fully, 
not  the  acuteness  only,  but  the  substan* 
tial  truth  of  Comte's  law  of  develop- 
ment, as  far  as  it  goes.  History  has  pass- 
ed through  the  theological,  and  has 
reached  the  scientific  era ;    what  is  hid- 


den fi*om  him  is,  that  when  Science  has 
done  her  work,  and  restored  the  records 
of  tbe  buried  past,  the  higher  genius 
will  once  more  be  called  in  to  interpret 
them — the  chain  dropped  from  heaven 
to  earth  will  be  taken  up  into  heaven 
again ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
"  Religion  de  I'Huraanite "  or  **  La 
Morale  "  of  Comte  are  a  genuine  adap- 
tation of  or  response  to  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  niankmd. 

We  hail  this  work  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
as  an  honest  and  able  endeavor  to  re- 
construct this  harmony.  He  has  written, 
not  a  philoso))hy  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  mare  Teutomco^  which  would 
concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  joints  and 
bands  connecting  the  several  parts,  and 
the  organic  struc^ture  of  the  whole  which 
they  compose,  but  an  honest,  solid  his- 
tory of  all  the  peoples  in  the  ancient 
world  who  have  a  history  ;  while  he  has 
exhibited  them  as  several  parts  of  a 
great  unity,  to  which  they  had  precious 
ministries  to  offer  before  they  were  suf- 
fered to  wither  and  be  buried  out  of 
sight. 

The  following  passage  from  the  intro- 
ductoiy  chapter  will  convey  to  the 
reader  the  author's  conception  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book : 

"  This  discussion  must  not  be  closed  with- 
out a  few  words  on  the  relation  of  history  to 
Theology,  the  science  of  sciences,  the  highest 
branch  of  human  learning.  The  world  is 
God's  world ;  and  its  true  history  must  be^in 
and  end  with  God.  The  divi?ion  of  history  in- 
to sacred  and  secular,  civil  nnd  ecclesiastical, 
however  conv<  nient,  is  arbitiary  and  unreaL 
Gould  we  see  each  event  in  its  true  light,  we 
should  see  all  bearing  some  relation  to  the 
Divine  purposes  and  plan.  But  as  those  pur- 
poses are  only  revealed  in  their  broad  outline 
and  great  end,  as  the  details  of  tliat  plan  are 
unfolded  but  slowly  and  obscurely,  any  at- 
tempt to  regard  all  events  from  a  theological 
point  of  view  must  defeat  itself.  So  long  as 
the  historian  writes  in  a  spirit  sincerely  but 
not  obtrusively  devout,  he  may  safely  leave  the 
religious  lessons  of  the  story  to  the  devout  rea- 
der. Nor  will  a  wise  historian  abstain  from  any 
course  more  carefully  than  firom  gratifying  hi8 
own  zeal  for  the  truth  by  offending  the  opin- 
ions of  candid  and  temperate  readers. 

'^  But  tlie  external  facts  that  have  sprung 
from  the  profession  of  religions,  whether  tlie 
true  or  the  false,  belong  esseutially  to  the 
province  of  the  historian.  No  source  has  been 
80  fruitful  of  events  that  have  changed  the  &te 
of  countries  and  the  destiny  of  nations.  In 
what  spirit,  then,  should  the^e  incidents  be 
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related  ?  The  profesMon  of  calm  indifference 
has  proved  but  a  veil  for  sarcastic  incredulity. 
No  man  with  a  sound  head  and  a  warm  heart 
can  relate  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  legislation 
of  Moses,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  story 
of  Pharaoh,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Gyrus,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees,  and  yet  reserve 
the  question  whether  the  Jews  were  in  truth 
God's  chosen  people.  A  Chiistian  historian 
cannot  but  write  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, and  of  Mahomet  as  the  false  prophet. 
Nor  can  a  Protestant  concoal  his  opinion  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  historical 
and  the  controversial  treatment  of  such  mat- 
ters must  be  kept  altogether  distinct.  The 
controversialist  has  to  make  out  his  case  by 
all  fair  means:  but  the  historian  is  bound  to 
render  impartial  justice  to  the  motives  and 
characters  of  the  actors  on  both  sides.  Never 
must  he  depart  from  this  course  on  any  ground 
of  supposed  policy,  or  even  of  zeal  for  what 
he  deems  religious  truth.  What  concerns  him 
is  the  truth  of  the  facts,  not  their  consequences 
to  any  system  of  opinions.  Candor  and  tolera- 
tion are  the  vitil  breath  of  historic  truth,and  are 
never  violated  with  impunity'."  Vol.  L  pp.  6,  7. 

The  promise  here  given  is  amply  re- 
deemed. The  author  rarely  moralizes, 
and  still  more  rarely  theologizes ;  but  he 
telln  his  story  as  one  whose  faith  in  the 
great  Divine  purpose  to  which  the  Bible 
furnishes  the  key,  tinctures  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  theme 
of  history  is  the  spiritual  progress  of 
mankind. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  one 
of  the  grandest  arguments  for  the  unity 
of  man's  history  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
physical  structure  of  his  world.  It  seems 
difficult  to  contemplate  closely  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  without  reganling  it  as 
the  prepared  theatre  for  the  development 
of  the  civilization  of  mankind.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  lays  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that 
wondrous  discourse  to  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  audience  which  the 
world  could  furnish.  '^  God^  that  made 
the  worlds  and  all  things  therein  .... 
hat/i  made  of  one  blood  all  naZiona  of 
men^  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth/  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation;  that  they  should  seek  the 
Lordy  if  haply  tliey  might  feel  after  Him^ 
and  find  Him^  though  He  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us  ;  for  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being" 


This  not  only  implies  that  the  pagan  ages 
and  the  pagan  peoples  were  comprehend- 
ed within  the  harmony  of  a  Divine  plan 
for  the  spiritual  education  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  leaving  them  to  feel  after 
God  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Divine 
counsel  as  His  aelt-manifestation  to  the 
Jews,  and  as  essential  as  Judaism  to  the 
working  out  of  the  large  scheme  of  hu- 
man education  which  he  had  planned; 
but  it  implies  also  a  distinct  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  distribution  o^the  races — a 
relation  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
and  the  homes  to  which  He  guided  them, 
as  real  and  as  vital  to  their  development 
as  the  relation  of  the  eye  and  the  light, 
the  ear  and  sound,  or  any  other  of  those 
myriad  concords  whose  keys  yield  the 
music  of  life.  We  can  but  glance  at  a 
great  subject  like  this  in  a  brief  review 
of  a  hititorv  of  the  world ;  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace,  did  time  and 
space  allow,  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
is  manifest  in  the  physical  organization 
of  the  earth  as  the  theatre  of  human 
development,  and  the  exact  fitness  of 
those  portions  of  the  earth  which  have 
become  the  homes  of  the  noblest  nations, 
to  stimulate  and  educate  to  the  highest 
point  their  noblest  powers. 

There  is  a  distinct  unity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  land  mass  of  the  globe.  It 
has  a  form  of  its  own  as  marked  as  the 
structure  of  man.  Land  and  water  are 
not  distributed  at  random  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere.  The  land  in  its  main 
masses  is  gathered  closely  around  the 
Northern  Pole,  the  waters  around  the 
Southern.  A  few  miles  south  of  Fal- 
n)outh  lies  the  point  which  is  really  the 
pole  of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 
New  Zealand  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
of  wateis.  The  land  holds  itself  together, 
as  it  were,  in  a  citadel,  which  the  wa- 
ters— and  this  is  no  mere  image — are 
ever  besieging  with  their  wanton,  ener- 
vating breath.  But  the  land  is  dual,  like 
man.  Two  great  systems  of  continents, 
in  whose  structure  and  climate  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine forms  and  temperaments  as  re- 
spectively predominant,  hang  together  to 
a  common  centre ;  but  they  sweep  away 
from  each  other  into  forms  and  climates 
which  present  very  marked  contrasts — 
and  strong  contrasts  within  the  dome  of 
an  overarching  unity  are  the  conditions 
of  all  the  nobler  developments  of  life. 
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The  old  world,  with  which  alone  in 
these  volumes  Mr.  Philip  Smith  concerns 
himself,  forms  in  the  main  one  grand 
continental  mass,  whose  citadel  is  the 
loHy  central  desert  plateau  of  Asia,  from 
which  the  land-slopes,  supported  by  Hbs 
of  mountain,  sweep  down  with  infinite 
variety  of  form  in  every  dii-eclion,  until 
their  shores  are  clasped  by  the  all- 
embracing  sea.  But  the  ground  plan  of 
the  old  world  is  not  a  simple  central 
mass,  with  swftping  slopes,  whose  phys- 
ical structure  and  temperament  show  a 
tolerable  uniformity.  If  it  had  been  so, 
man  would  have  had  a  widely  different 
history.  A  close  study  of  the  great  con- 
thient,  Asia-Europe-Africa,  will  show  that 
its  form  approximates  to  the  veitebiate. 
A  vast  mountain  chain  divides  the  great 
mass  into  two  unequal  portions,  a  south- 
ern and  a  northern  slope ;  the  southern, 
the  shorter,  sweeping  down  toward  the 
equator,  and  beyond  it ;  the  northern,  and 
by  very  much  the  longer,  sweeping  down 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  This  huge  mountain- 
range  stretches  in  one  continuous  direc- 
tion— with  breaks  in  its  continuity  hero 
and  there,  which  have  had  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion— from  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Asia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr. 
Pal  grave  has  shown  how  the  line  of  the 
great  chain  is  carried  on  south-westwards 
through  the  rocky  plateau  of  Arabia,  and 
Baron  von  der  Deck  en  has  indicated  the 
prolongation  of  its  course  through  Africa, 
by  establishing  for  Kilima-ndjaro  a  height 
of  22,814  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  * 
At  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  it  sinks 
suddenly  into  the  great  depression, 
through  which  the  Atlantic  carries  the 
oceanic  influence  and  temperature  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  main  land-mass  oi 
the  world.  At  Cape  Horn,  it  emerges 
again,  and  the  same  structure  repeats 
itself,  with  important  modifications,  in 
America.  By  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  great  chain  passes  back 
to  its  birthplace,  and,  through  the  noith- 
westeni  angle  of  America,  completes  the 
rocky  girdle,  or  rather  backbone,  of  the 
earth.  And  this  essential  principle  of 
the  structure  of  the  land-mass  of  the 
globe  repeats  itself  in  subordinate  forms. 
The  great  mountain  chain  divides  itself 
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about  the  lofly  table-land  of  Iran  ;  while 
the  main  mass,  as  we  have  seen,  sweeps 
south-westwards,  a  branch  strikes  oft 
due  west  through  the  Caucasus,  the 
Balkan,  the  Alps,  and  thePyienees,  and 
repeats  in  Europe,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
precisely  the  form  which  we  have  already 
traced — a  central  mountain  column,  wntli 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  very 
unequal  dimensions — which  constitutes 
the  broad  feature  of  the  structure  of  the 
world. 

The  main  point  in  this  distribution  of 
the  land  and  water  masses  is  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  continental  and 
oceanic  climates.  The  climate  of  the 
ocean  is  mild  and  equable ;  that  of  the 
land  is  varied,  and  subject  to  extremes. 
Land  heats  and  cools  more  quickly  than 
water ;  and  the  level  of  land  is  varied — 
it  can  lift  itself  into  the  clear  regions  of 
intense  cold.  The  oceanic  climate,  mild 
and  enervating,  nurses  splendid  though 
gross  forms  of  vegetation,  and  feeble, 
unenterprising,  nnprogressive  men.  The 
South  Sea  Islands  enjoy  it  in  perfection ; 
what  man  becomes,  what  Nature  be- 
comes, under  purely  oceanic  influences 
may  there  be  read.  The  continental 
climate  is  diy,  tonic,  and,  where  pure, 
intensely  stimulating;  but  when  temper- 
ed, as  in  earth's  most  favored  regions, 
with  the  Bolter  oceanic  influences,  it 
nourishes  the  freest,  compactest,  a!>d 
most  noble  foi-ms  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  human  life.  The  rose,  the  gazelle, 
and  the  Caucasian  man,  belong  to  the 
same  region  of  the  world.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  continental  climate  nnist 
be  sought  in  Central  Asia;  there  you 
have  the  complete  contrast  to  the  climate 
of  the  Southern  Seas.  It  is  subject  to 
intense  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
At  Barnaul,  in  Siberia,  in  the  latitude 
of  Penzance,  the  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  differ  by  65*3°,  while  at 
Penzance,  they  differ  but  by  15 '8**.  At 
Yakutsk,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  the  mean  heat  in  summer  is 
68'3®,  while  in  winter  the  cold  is— 40*9% 
the  difference  being  109-2^.  In  the  Faroe 
Islands,  the  difference  is  bat  18*2'*.  There 
are  many  subsidiarv  reasons  for  this 
striking  contrast  of  climate  in  places  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude,  but  altogether  the 
predominating  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  Penzance  and  the  Faroe 
Islands  are  fully  open   to   the  oceanic 
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influences  through  the  North  Atlantic, 
while  Siberia  is  more  completely  exclud- 
ed from  them  than  any  region  of  the 
world.  These  extremes  of  the  interior 
of  the  great  continent  are  intensely  trying 
to  man  and  to  nature.  A  pure  continental 
climate  would  dry  out,  just  as  a  pure 
oceanic  climate  would  sponge  out  the 
energy  of  our  race.  It  is  the  mixture 
of  the  two  which  forms  what  Humboldt 
calls  the  mantime  climate,  which  is  the 
fair  dower  of  the  lands  to  which  an 
unseen  hand  has  led  the  strongest  and 
most  industrious  peoples  of  the  world. 
Of  the  three  great  continents  which  have 
been  the  theatres  of  history,  Asia  has 
the  continental  climate,  Ameiica  the 
oceanic,  and  Europe  the  maritime ;  and 
the  maritime  has  hitherto  been  the  cli- 
mate of  civilization,  where  the  stimulat- 
ing and  the  relaxing,  the  sort  and  the 
stem,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
influences  meet  and  blend  in  happy  pro- 
portion, and  where  man  seems  placed 
under  the  most  genial  influences  for  the 
culture  of  all  his  noblest  powers  * 

The  great  secret  of  a  high  develop- 
ment is  this  blending  of  diverse  elements 
and  influences.  Commerce,  circulation, 
the  interchange  of  gifts  and  influences, 
is  the  secret  of  all  high  forms  of  life  and 
power  of  progress  in  the  physical,  social, 
and  spiritual  worlds.  The  country,  the 
race,  the  man,  in  whose  conjjtitution  the 
most  diverse  elements  blend  in  fliir  pro- 
portions, and  whose  culture  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  varied  influences,  will 
press  to  the  front  rank  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  tlie  path  of  progress. 
Monotony  is  mulish  and  barren ;  a  rich 
variety  of  organs,  qualities,  and  influenc- 
es, is  the  condition  of  all  high  forms  of 
development  in  man,  in  peoples,  and  in 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us  see 
how  and  where  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  this  condition  is  fulfilled. 

The  great  mountain  chain  in  Asia- 
Europe  divides  the  continent  into  two 
very  unequal  portions.  The  longer  slope 
lies  to^  the  North  Pole,  the  shorter  has 
a  tropical  exposure,  and  is  open  to  the 
Southern  Seas.  The  comparative  length 
of  the  slones  is  remarkable  and  instruc- 
tive.   It  displays  throughout  a  unity  of 


•  The  physical  conditions  of  the  Americas,  and 
their  influence  on  the  people  who  inhabit  them, 
*'«  beyond  our  present  scope. 


plan  which  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  following  table  will  present  the 
comparison  on  some  few  lines.  The  list 
might  be  immensely  extended,  and 
would  illustrate  everywhere  the  same 
great  law : 

Northern  and       Southern  and 

Eastern  Slopes.  Weatem  Slopei. 

Miles  MUes. 

From  the  Frozen  Ocean 

to  the  Ganges  ....  2,600  400 

Asia  Minor  on  the  Meii- 

dian  of  Cyprus ....     300  50 

From  the  Baltic  to  Lom- 

bardy 450  100 

In  America  the  same  structure  pre- 
vails, but  with  an  important  diiference. 
The    north-eastern    slope  is  the  whole 
continent,  the  minor  slope  being  chiefly 
precipitous  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  range  ;  a  fact  which  has  had  a  most 
.  important  influence  on  American  civili- 
zation, the  reason  and  results  of  which  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  trace.  But 
America  lies  beyond  our  present  sphere. 
Confining  our  view  to  Asia-Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  the  southern  slope  has 
marked  characteristics  of  its  own,  and 
betrays  a  singular  unity  of  plan  from 
China  to  Spain.       Lord    Bacon   noted 
that  the  continents  terminate  towards 
the  south  in  sharp  points.     But  it  has 
since  been  more  clearly  noted  that  all 
the  southern  lands  tend  to  this  pointed 
form,  which,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  gives  them  an 
immense  seaboard  in  proportion  to  their 
mass,  and  confers  on  them,  through  the 
oceanic  influences  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, a  softer,  richer,  and  more  varied 
climate  than  they  would  otherwise  en- 
joy. These  southern  slopes  seem  to  have 
been  ordained  in  the  ground  plan  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  theatres  of  the  earliest 
development   of  civilization,   fitted    by 
their  luxuriant  fertility  and  beauty  to 
nurse  it  in  its  infancy,  and  then  hand  it 
on,  when  mature,  to  the  hardier  peoples 
whom  nature  was  training  by  a  stern- 
er discipline  on  the  northern  flanks  of 
the  spinal  column  of  the  world. 

But  this  northern  slope  is  not  shut  up 
to  the  influence  of  the  dry,  hard,  conti* 
nental  air,  with  such  tempering  breath  m 
it  could  suck  from  the  ice-fields  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  al- 
most regular  intervals  there  occur  great 
breaks  in  the  mountain  chain ;  vast  de- 
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pressions  like  the  basin  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
through  which  "the  breath  of  the  sweet 
South "  parses  up  to  temper  the  rigors 
of  the  northern  chmate.  Through  these 
channels  the  north  and  tlie  south  main- 
tain a  physical  commerce ;  the  northern 
regions  get  some  softness,  the  southern 
some  strength  by  the  sweet  exchange. 
But  the  grand  instrument  in  this  mix- 
ture is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  a 
vast  Mediterranean  valley  carried  right 
lip  into  the  heait  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  world.  Winds,  currents,  and  some 
quality  of  air  which  needs  finer  tests, 
are  borne  up  by  the  Atlantic  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  continent,  which, 
but  for  their  genial  tributes,  would 
be  a  diy,  bare  waste.  The  whole 
influence  of  the  Atlantic  in  tempering 
the  rigor  of  the  climate  which  would 
reign,  were  the  great  plain  of  Asia-Eu- 
rope, which  is  unbroken  by  a  ridge 
more  than  a  few  himdred  feet  in  height, 
firom  Hamburg  to  Kamschatka,  carried 
on  toward  the  American  prairies,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  trace  in  detail, 
but  space  forbids.  The  climate  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  France,  England,  and  in  a 
measure  of  Germany,  reveal  it.  What 
the  Atlantic,  with  its  warm  south-west- 
vm  drift  of  air  and  water,  does  for 
Western  Europe,  may  be  estimated  by 
a  comparison  of  mean  temperatures  on 
the  western  coasts,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  eastern 
shores.  A  glance  at  the  isothermal 
lines  on  any  good  physical  map  will  af- 
ford ample  demonstration  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  western  European  climate,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent  and  its  eastern  sea- 
board. A  Russian  army  has  perish- 
ed by  cold  of  20**  below  zero  in 
Central  Asia,  in  a  latitude  in  which  in 
the  Azores  there  reigns  perpetual 
spring.  Splendid  wine  is  produced  in 
Astrakan  in  latitudes  in  which  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  the  vine 
will  hardly  flourish  but  where  the  winters 
are  genial;  while  in  Astrakan,  the  vine- 
dres-ers  have  to  bury  their  vines  in  winter 
several  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  killed  by  the  cold. 
Europe,  of  all  the  continents,  is  the 
subject  of  the  richest  varieties  within 
moderate  limits ;  and  in  it  nothing  runs 
to  extremes.    The  Atlantic — with  some 


help,  no  doubt,  from  the  Sahara— drives 
the  line  of  perpetual  ground  frost  round 
its  North  Gape,  while  its  Southeni  is  not 
beyond  the  limit  of  winter  snow.  Eu- 
rope has  a  real  summer  and  a  real  win- 
ter everywhere,  and  neither  have 
absolute  reign  ;  while  its  climate  is  most 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  natural 
products  which  are  needful  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  higher  forms  of 
human  life.  Moreover,  Europe  enjoys 
in  the  richest  degree  variety  of  struc- 
ture and  influences.  No  continent  can 
compare  with  it  in  the  large  proportion 
of  its  coast-line  to  its  mass.*  'This 
means  that  the  maritime  influence  pene- 
trates it  everywhere,  but  nowhere  in 
such  force  as  to  master  it.  It  is  more 
full  of  mountain  chains,  plateaus,  plains, 
deserts,  islands,  promontories,  and  pen- 
insulas, than  any  other  region  of  the 
world.  But  all  of  them  are  moderate 
in  measure,  and  within  easy  reach  of  in- 
fluences which  temper  their  special 
character,  while  it  is  everywhere  cut  by 
rivers,  and  has  lakes  in  abundance.  In 
short,  the  blessing  of  old  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.,  7-9)  seems  to  rest  upon  it ; 
it  is  the  Palestine  of  the  earth,  the  home 
of  its  noblest  races,  and  its  ricliest  life. 

What  Europe  is  to  the  world,  the  Le- 
vant is  to  Europe.  The  Mediterranean, 
which  is  but  an  Atlantic  on  a  smaller 
scale,  carries  the  genial  oceanic  influences 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  lands  which, 
while  they  lie  within  the  belt  of  a  tem- 
perate climate,  have  an  exposure  to  the 
southern  sun.  There  lie  the  lands  whioh 
were  the  cradles  of  the  young  European 
commonwealths  and  kingdoms,  just  as 
the  vaster  but  kindred  regions  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  India,  and  China  nursed 
the  young  despotisms  which  have  given 
the  character  to  Asiatic  civilization.  The 
Levant  is  a  landlocked  sea,  with  innu- 
merable roadsteads,  harbors,  and  islands, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  tempt  the  yoang 
sailors  to  adventure  and  commerce,  and 
train  them  to  buflet  the  billows  of  the  great 
Atlantic  in  time.  If  Europe  has  the  most 
varied  coast-line  of  the  continents,  the 
Levantine  seaboard  is  the  most  richly 
varied  in  Europe ;  there,  as  far  as  wq 
can  trace  the  physical  influences  whioh 

*  Europe  has  for  every  mile  of  ooMt-line  only 
156  square  miles  of  area ;  Asia  has  459 ;  Africa^ 
628;  Australia,  290;  North  Amertoa,  32S ; 
South  America,  376. 
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act  on  natioDB,  all  the  conditions  are  con- 
centrated in  rich  profiision,  which  are 
fitted  to  develop  to  their  highest  strain, 
iu  the  earlier  and  less  hardy  stages  of 
their  cultare,  the  noblest  and  strongest 
races  of  mankind. 

This  dual  slope  on  either  side  of  the 
central  chain,  which  stretches  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Amoor  to  the  plains  of 
the  Loire,  and  from  Corea  to  Cadiz,  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  civilization.  The 
major  axis  of  the  continents  Asia-Europe 
runs  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude — ^that  is,  through  tolerably  even 
belts  of  climate ;  men  in  their  wander- 
ings, following  mainly  the  direction  of 
the  major  axis — that  is,  the  direction  iu 
which  there  is  most  room — would  find 
tolerably  uniform  climates.  There  is 
no  severe  transition  from  the  highlands 
of  Western  Asia,  where  our  eye  first  falls 
on  the  great  Saxon  race,  to  the  climate 
of  England,  their  chosen  home.  In 
America,  the  major  axis  runs  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  meridians,  that  is,  through 
every  variety  of  climate  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Equator.  This  contrast  is 
full  of  significance  with  relation  to  the 
plaoe  which  America  holds  in  the  action 
of  the  drama  of  civilization ;  but  that  is 
not  a  matter  which  can  be  considered 
here.  The  main  point  at  present  is,  that 
everywhere  in  Asia-Europe,  you  have 
northern  and  southern  climates,  peoples, 
civilization,  habits,  and  tendencies,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  thin  though 
lofty  mountain  barrier,  strong  enough 
to  make  intercourse  difiicult  and  to 
maintain  a  certain  isolation,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  fruitful  inter- 
change of  gifts  and  ministries ;  furnish- 
ing too,  an  eyrie  from  which  hardy  noith- 
ern  peoples  gazed  down  on  the  splendid 
lands  of  the  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  vine, 
whence  beauty  seemed  ever  to  be  woo- 
ingvalor  to  dare  and  win. 

The  breaking  in  of  these  northern  races 
on  the  rich  homes  of  a  high  and  luxu- 
rious civilization,  which  stud  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountains  from  China  to 
Spain,  and  the  reaction  of  the  southern 
civiliiKition  on  the  invaders,  provoking 
new  nurtliern  floods,  have  been  main 
facts  in  the  history  of  human  progress 
m  all  ages  of  the  world.  Commerce, 
the  interchange  of  influences,  products, 
ideas,  between  diverse  and  distant  peo- 
ples, is  the  mainspring  of  civilization. 


We  see  a  great  scheme  of  human  history 
already  mapped  out,  in  the  provision 
made  by  a  Divine  hand  for  this  com- 
merce in  the  structure  of  the  world. 

Very  notable  is  it,  that  just  at  the 
point  where  the  two  axes  of  this  great 
continental  mass  intersect,  lies  the  table- 
land of  Iran — the  cradle  of  our  race.  It 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  fairest  re- 
gion of  this  earth.  The  lands  which 
grow  the  Caucasian  man,  produce  like- 
wise, as  we  have  already  noted,  not  the 
largest,  but  the  purest  and  finest  foima 
of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  is  the  region  where  Nature 
works  with  freest  hand  and  finest  finish ; 
and  there,  in  the  heart  of  it  all,  God 
nursed  the  infancy  of  his  masterpiece, 
man.  Around  that  centre,  all  the  early 
development  of  society  was  carried  on  ; 
and  there  during  long  ages,  the  germs 
of  civilization  were  matured.  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  with  the  Scythian 
hordes  hanging  around  the  northern 
borders,  and  Judaaa  in  the  fore-front: 
these  for  ages  continued  to  act  and  to 
react  on  each  other,  and  to  prepare  civ- 
ilization to  start  on  its  western  path. 
For  there  in  the  west  lay  the  contment 
which  w^as  prepared  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  highest  action  of  the  drama;  and 
there  too,  beyond  it,  all  unknown,  though 
not  unguessed,  in  the  far  distance,  lay 
the  vaster  region,  which,  when  the  cul- 
ture of  the  western  European  races  had 
been  carried  to  its  highest  point,  and  was 
panting  for  a  new  and  wider  sphere, 
would  receive  their  noblest  representa^ 
tives  to  complete  the  human  conquest 
of  the  world. 

Is  there  no  vision  of  a  great  Divine  plan 
of  human  history  in  the  fact,  that  some 
hand  set  the  lending  races  of  mankind 
on  a  westward  path,  settled  the  greatest 
nations  around  the  MediteiTanean  sea- 
boards, ordered  it  that  civilization  on 
its  north-western  course  should  find  ever 
stronger  and  nobler  peoples  to  include 
within  its  sphere,  and  at  last  planted  the 
most  daring,  strenuous,  and  enduring 
race  which  the  earth  nourishes  on  her 
bosom,  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  old  continent,  face  to  face  with  the 

frandest  problem  ever  propounded  by 
Vovidenoe— the  settlement  of  the  new 
world.  Verily,  ^^God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  meii,  for  to  dweU 
on  (he  face  of  the  earthy  and  hath  <fe- 
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termined  the  times  before  appointed  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitat  ion, '^^  The 
veil  is  but  a  thin  one  which  hides  here 
the  Divine  hand. 

Thus  much  on  the  organic  structure 
of  the  ea^th  as  the  theatre  of  liistory.  It 
is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  great 
importance,  on  which  we  might  dwell 
more  largely  did  our  limits  allow.  But 
it  seems  to  us  the  true  prologue  of  the 
history  of  tlie  wojid  ;  and  some  concep- 
tion of  its  nature  and  bearings  must  oe 
grasped  by  those  who  would  discern  the 
organic  wiioleness  of  the  history  of  our 
race. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith,  as  becomes  an  ear- 
nest believer  in  Revelation,  makes  Para- 
dise his  starting-])oint.  The  creation  of 
the  first  man,  dual,  in  the  Divine  image, 
the  fall,  the  promise  and  purpose  of  re- 
demption, he  looks  upon  as  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  history.  These  eldest 
facts  of  Revelation  are  the  key  to  all 
the  complex  phenomena  of  our  develop- 
ment, and  reveal  the  Divine  plan  which 
underlies  the  constitution  of  man  and  of 
his  world.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  our 
author,  history  has  an  organic  unity,  the 
core  of  which  is  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God ;  rather  this  is  the  backbone  of 
the  structure  to  which  all  its  limbs  and 
organs  attach  themselves  by  vital  bands, 
from  which  they  deiive  their  form  and 
cohesion,  and  by  which  they  present  to 
the  eye  of  God  the  image  of  an  organic 
whole,  which  will  be  apparent  also  to 
other  eyes  when  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  complete.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
traces  with  judgment  and  freedom  the 
early  stages  of  history  after  the  early 
chapters  "of  the  Word  of  God.  He  ac- 
cepta  the  doctrine  of  tlie  unity  of  tlfe 
race,  the  history  of  Eden  and  the  temp- 
tation, the  murder  of  Abel,  the  birth  of 
antediluvian  civilization  in  the  family  of 
Cain,  the  intermarriage  of  the  Cainite 
and  Sethite  races,  and  the  Noachic 
deluge,  as  simple  history,  without  per- 
plexing his  readers  with  what  must  be, 
at  present,  comparatively  fruitless  spec- 
ulation, as  to  the  reconciliation  of  these 
historic  records  with  the  new  world  of 
facts  which  is  being  daily  discovered, 
and  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  place 
in  new  and  startling  lights  the  primeval 
history  of  mankind.  The  conclusions  of 
science  are  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  in- 
disputable stage  to  render  the  discussion 


profitable.  It  is  the  advancing  question, 
and  when  the  time  of  settlement  comes, 
it  will  but  help  us  to  see  in  a  clearer, 
stronger  light,  the  true  function  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  to  understand  more 
fully  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  guid- 
ance which  it  offers  to  man.  Passing 
lightly,  but  clearly  and  firmly,  over  the 
antediluvian  era,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,the  author  sketch- 
es rapidly  the  early  postdiluvian  his- 
tory, and,  in  an  able  and  interesting 
chapter,  he  endeavors  to  reconcile  the 
soundest  ethnological  judgments  with 
"the  book  of  the  generations  of  the 
sons  of  Noah."  Again,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  harmony  is  premature, 
and  therefore  immature.  Science  has 
much  to  learn  and  to  teach  about  the 
facts  whose  bearings  we  are  /jailed  to 
estimate,  when  we  compare  its  deduc- 
tions with  what  we  take  to  be  the  state- 
ments of  Revelation  —  we  wait  with 
Goethe  for  "  more  light."  But  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  in  point  of  method 
and  statement  than  this  ethnological 
chapter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  author 
gives  us,  with  great  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, an  admirable  digest  of  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  time.  He  has  studied 
the  chief  and  most  recent  authorities, 
and  he  has  the  art  of  placing  before  his 
readers,  briefly  and  clearly,  and  not 
without  eloquence  where  needful,  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  a  form  which  will 
convey  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  true 
order  and  relation  of  things  to  the  least 
learned  of  them — which  we  imagine  is 
a  faculty  of  primal  importance  in  an 
author  who  aspires  to  write  a  history. 
Emerged  from  the  confusion  in  which, 
beyond  the  brief  outline  of  the  inspired 
record,  the  pre-Abrahamio  period  is 
buried,  our  author  addresses  himself 
fairly  to  his  task,  and  opens  the  tale  of 
the  history  of  the  world  with  a  sketch 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  as  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  cap- 
tivity. His  reason  for  setting  the  life  of 
this  family  in  the  forefront  of  history, 
we  give  in  his  own  words,  as  they  lay 
bare,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  method  of 
the  book. 

"  The  precedence  given  to  Abrahara's  call  hte 
that  moral  significanoe  which  forms  the  true 
life  of  liiBtorj.  It  is  the  next  event  after 
the  confuHion  of  the  Babel  builders,  in  whicli 
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the  direct  action  of  God*8  proTidence  is  seen, 
and  tlie  nrst  step  in  that  courRe  of  moral  gov- 
ernmeat,  to  which  all  the  affaire  of  the  sur- 
rounding natious  are  secondary.  Following 
the  same  order,  we  shall  take  up  the  history 
of  those  nations  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  main  current  of  the  story  of  the 
chosen  race."     Vol.  L  pp.  68,  59. 

Hegel  has  no  patience  with  the  his~ 
tory  of  the  race  before  the  state  gets 
fairly  organized,  and  political  commu- 
nities appear  upon  the  scene.  Yon 
Bansen  holds  that  history  was  bom  that 
night  when  Moses  led  forth  his  people 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  We  believe 
that  our  author  shows  a  truer  appre- 
cmtion,  in  recoffnizing  in  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
herdsmen  on  the  wolds  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  pastures  of  the  Delta,  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  hi<]:her  life  and  progress 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  grand  truth, 
no  doubt,  in  Von  Bnnsen's  words.  The 
tale  of  hnman  experience  and  activity 
began  to  have  cohesion  and  continuity 
from  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  Hebrew 
nationality.  We  can  see  from  this  far 
distance  bow,  around  their  national  life, 
all  the  vital  activity  of  the  old  world 
was  concentrated,  and  how  from  them 
came  forth  the  influence  which  has 
been  the  formative  principle  in  modern 
society.  Their  life,  from  the  separation 
of  Abraham,  as  a  man  taught  of  God 
the  lessons  of  righteous  living,  down  to 
the  establishment  of  their  synagogues 
in  every  great  city  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  be  the  fod  of  the  light  and 
living  power  of  the  Gospel,  is  the 
vertebral  column  of  history.  Not  with- 
oat  profound  meaning  is  the  ))rogress 
of  civilization  set  forth  in  Daniel  under 
the  fomi  of  a  human  image.  The  back- 
bone of  that  image  is  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Church.  In  truth,  by  very 
much  the  completest  history  of  the  middle 
age  in  our  language  is  Mil  man's  History 
of  the  Latin  Church.  That  is  the  very 
centre  and  focus  of  all  the  great  move- 
ments which  have  nhaped  society.  He 
who  would  truly  understand  the  growth 
of  civilization  must  follow  the  thread  of 
the  history  of  the  CImrch.  This  thread 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  takes  in  hand  at  once 
is  the  cine  to  guide  him  through  the 
labjrrinth ;  he  traces  briefly,  but  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  and  graphic  power,  the 
fortunes  of  the  chosen  race,  until  Egypt 


receives  them,  and  their  history  be- 
comes interwoven,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  destinies  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  grandest  of  the  monarchies  of  the 
world. 

Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mcsopotafnia— 
the  real  focus  of  the  Assyrian  empire — 
are  the  three  main  factors  of  the  earlier 
civilization  of  our  race.  For  nges,  all 
i^s  vital  interest  is  centred  in  that  south- 
western nook  of  Asia — for  Egypt  is 
Asiatic  rather  than  Afncan  in  every- 
thing but  name — which  is  itself  the 
physical  centre  of  the  continental  mass 
of  the  old  world.  The  north-western 
corner  of  Europe  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
like  manner  the  centre  of  the  whole  ter- 
restrial mass,  including  the  Americas. 
It  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of 
South-Western  Asia,  and,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  has  been  the 
head-quarters  of  civilization.  Palestine 
is  the  nighland  country  of  that  region  ot 
the  East,  the  flt  mountain  home  of  a 
free  and  hardy  race,  flanked  by  vast 
plains,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  des- 
potisms, on  cither  hand.  Looking  at 
the  physical  features  of  the  region,  wo 
see  that  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  are  the  natural  home  of 
great  de8potism!!«,  while  Palestine  is  as 
fitted  to  nourish  adventurous  and  pro- 
gressive peoples.  The  first  self-impelled 
movements  of  men  led  them  into  the 
vast  luxuriant  oozy  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia, where  nature  was  lavish,  where 
life  would  be  easy,  and  whore  there  was 
room  for  the  congregation  of  great 
herds  of  men.  The  reason  which  led 
Lot  down  to  the  plain  of  Sodom  was  the 
reason  which  led  man  down  to  the 
plain  of  Shinar ;  a  speedy  relaxation  of 
the  moral  bands  of  social  and  political 
life  was  in  cither  case  the  result.  Abra- 
ham, apart  there,  on  the  wolds  of  He- 
bron, with  the  rich  plain  on  either  hand 
full  of  wanton,  lustful  life,  is  a  prophetic 
picture.  It  is  the  position  which  his 
race  was  destined  to  occupy  in  the  moun- 
tain citadel,  which  was  the  barrier  be- 
tween two  great  empires,  and  which 
commanded  their  highways.  Tliis  ten- 
dency of  men  to  settle  in  the  great  nver 
basins  was  natural  and  inevitable.  It 
needed  a  Divine  call  to  guide  Abraham 
to  the  comparative  barrenness,  or  at  any 
rate  the  modest  fertility,  of  a  mountain 
land.     Equally  natural  and  inevitable 
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was  the  rapid  progress  of  arts  and  in- 
dastrj  on  the  one  hand,  and  political 
and  social  organization  of  a  low  type  on 
the  other.  The  causes  we  have  not 
space  to  analyze,  but  the  fact  is  clear — 
that  the  peoples  settled  in  the  lavish  al- 
luvial plains  of  the  great  southern  rivers, 
sank  rapidly  into  mere  herds  of  helpless 
subjects  of  powerful  despotisms,  mighty 
for  a  time  m  aits,  industnes,  and  war, 
and  in  all  that  makes  the  well-being  of 
man's  animal  life ;  but  destitute  of  that 
spirit  of  personal  freedom,  and  that 
power  of  self-government,  which  have 
marked  the  peoples  who  have  done  the 
greatly  notable  things  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Egypt  and  Assyria  offer  the 
two  most  conspicuous  instances  of  this 
which  the  old  world  affords,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  lie  fairly  within  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  their 
development  with  some  tolerable  clear- 
ness, while  the  eaiiy  history  of  India 
and  China  is  in  great  part  hidden  from 
us  still. 

To  Egypt  our  historian  awards  the 
palm  of  antiquity.  We  question  the 
dictum ;  though  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
believing  that  the  peculiar  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  Nile  vallev  secured  a  more 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  development  to 
the  civilization  which  was  borne  thither 
than  was  possible  in  the  larger,  freer, 
and  more  unsettled  region  of  Shinar. 
The  best  Egyptologers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  political  state  of  Egypt 
until  the  Shepnerd  invasion,  which, 
whatever  the  exact  date  may  be — and 
the  best  authorities  differ — must  be 
placed  some  way  on  in  the  second  mil- 
lennium before  Christ,  and  many  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  the  State 
Favored  by  its  isolation,  the  simplicity 
and  constancy  of  its  physical  conditions, 
and  its  extreme  fertility,  society  in 
Egypt  would  make  early  and  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  higher  forms  of  political  organ- 
ization first  developed  themselves  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Mr,  Philip  Smith  allows  himself  more 
room  in  dealing  with  Egyptian  afl&irs 
than  he  can  allot  to  any  other  of  the 
elder  nations  of  antiquity.  His  chapters 
on  Egypt  are,  in  fact,  an  admirable 
digest  of  all  that  the  most  accurate  and 
recent    rcsearoh   has  brought  to  light. 


He    commences    his  narrative  with  a 
valuable  caution : 

"We  prefer  to  give  the  history  as  told  by 
the  ancient  aathoffB,  and  by  the  most  diligeot 
modern  students  of  the  monuments,  leaving 
irs  value  to  be  settled  by  criticism,  based  on 
more  extensive  knowledge  than  we  have  yet 
acquired.  The  statements  we  proceed  to 
make  must,  tlierefore,  be  understood,  not 
only  as  the  mere  results  of  inquiries  too 
elaborate  for  us  to  trouble  the  reader  with, 
but  as  results  that  only  express  a  certain 
state  of  opinion,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
placed  beyond  dispute." — ^VoL  i,  p.  81. 

(To  be  concluded,) 


•  »• 
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CONVERSATIONAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

OoNVBBSATioN  has  been  said  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  arts — an  assertion  for  which 
Talleyrand  has  been  made  responsible. 
Remembering,  as  he  did,  the  brilliant 
salons  of  France  in  earlier  days,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  bewail  the  degeneracy  of 
a  duller  generation.  The  sarcasm  may 
be  partly  true.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
how  common  it  is,  even  for  those  who 
have  little  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
abiity,  to  extol  the  glories  of  the  days 
gone  by,  when,  intellectually  if  not  phys- 
ically, there  were  giants  in  the  land. 

Undoubtedly  in  these  modem  days 
the  art  of  conversation  has  some  peculiar 
difficulties.  We  are  all  too  busy,  one 
way  or  the  other — the  movement  of  life, 
whether  with  or  M'ithout  an  object,  is 
too  rapid — to  allow  us  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  talk  as  is  required  to  perfect  the 
accomplishment.  Feople  meet  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  dance,  to  iiirt,  to  act  com- 
edies or  dress  for  tableaux^  to  play  cro- 
quet, but  not  for  conversation.  Such 
talk  as  there  is  we  do  rapidly,  with  as 
little  expense  of  thought  or  of  words  as 
may  be.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  gen- 
erally that  talk  is  an  effort,  which  a  busy 
person  cannot  be  expected  to  make  with- 
out an  adequate  motive,  and  which  an 
idle  person  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
at  all.  Long  words  are  abbreviated,  as 
too  troublesome  to  pronounce.  Short 
recognised  formulas,  and  handy  condens- 
ed phrases,  are  made  to  serve,  with  very 
little  variation,  to  express  such  few  ideas 
as  it  is  considered  .absolutely  necessary 
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to  comnmnicate ;  and  the  desired  piquan- 
cy is  sought  in  fashionable  slang.  Then, 
again,  we  all  read  a  great  deal  more  than 
our  forefathers  did,  and  therefore  seem 
to  have  less  need  of  talk  ae  an  intellec- 
tual exercise.  We  pay  people  to  talk 
for  ns,  in  fact,  just  as  the  Orientals  pre- 
fer hiring  dancers  to  going  through  the 
exertion  themselves.  It  is  true  that  Buch 
trash  as  is  commonly  written  and  read 
is  a  very  poor  substitute  in  this  respect 
for  even  the  most  ordinary  conversation ; 
for  surely  no  real  talk  that  ever  was 
talked  can  come  up  to  the  inanity  of 
dialogue  and  sentiment  which  fill  the 
pages  of  three-fourths  of  our  modern 
novels.  Still,  these  do  foi-m  the  staple 
of  mental  entertainment  to  an  unfor- 
tonately  large  number  of  people;  and 
they  seem  quite  content  with  their  &re. 
To  be  sure,  the  talk  of  such  persons  can 
be  no  loss  to  society  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  may  be  better  that  they 
should  exercise  themselves  within  the 
pages  of  their  green  and  yellow  favorites 
than  inflict  their  tediousness  upon  others. 
The  purchase-  of  a  worthless  volume  at 
a  raUway  stall  may  be  very  far  from  help- 
ing  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  purchaser, 
bat  it  may  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  comfort  of  his  fellow-passengers. 

Some  transcendental  thinkers  have 
imagined  that  all  talk  is  at  best  a  weak- 
ness. Mr.  Carlyle*8  contempt  for  it  is 
well  known.  He  looks  upon  it  for  the 
most  part  as  "sinful  waste ; "  but  such  an 
opinion  might  be  expected  from  the 
cynical  philosophy  which  holds  mankind 
to  be  "mostly  fools."  Others  besides 
him  have  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
speech  must  have  been  originally  invent- 
ed to  express  our  wants,  and  even  the 
existence  of  a  want  of  any  kind  implies 
a  state  of  imperfection,  all  articulate  ut- 
terances are  in  fact  nothing  better  than 
developments  of  the  natural  cry  of  an 
animal  for  food,  and  therefore  really 
connected  with  our  lower  being.  There 
is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Frederick 
Robertson's  (of  Brighton)  which  is  not 
withoat  some  truth  and  beauty,  as  in- 
deed few  of  his  recorded  thoughts  arc. 
He  Bnggests  that  the  most  perfect  com- 
munion between  two  friends  may  be  when 
they  sit  silent  together,  and  "  hour  after 
hoar  passes,  each  taking  it  for  granted 
that  all  which  he  desires  to  say  is  under- 
wood."   He  goes  on  as  follows : 


'^  If  we  had  perfect  fulness  of  all  things — 
the  entire  beatitude  of  being  without  a  want 
— should  we  not  lapse  into  the  silence  of 
heaven  itself?  All  the  utterances  of  man,  his 
music,  his  poetry,  are  but  the  results  of  a 
loneliness  which  coarser  and  blunter  spirits  had 
been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  enough  not 
to  feel,  and  which  compelled  them  to  articu- 
late expressions,  in  moans  or  cries  of  happi- 
ness, as  the  case  may  be."  * 

All  conversation,  according  to  this 
theory,  must  be  between  dissatisfied  peo- 
ple, just  as  it  has  been  said  that  all  the 
great  works  in  this  world  are  done  by 
discontented  men.  If  none  of  us  want- 
ed anything,  and  we  were  all  contented 
with  things  exactly  as  they  are,  we 
should  say  nothing  and  do  nothing.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, that  Mr.  Robertson  was,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  is,  a  fluent  and  excellent 
talker,  and  that  both  might  claim  a  fair 
share  of  that  grand  discontent  which  is 
said  to  be  the  heritage  of  genius. 

The  Orientals  retain  something  of  this 
idea,  that  all  talk  for  mere  talking's  sake 
is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  old  Persian  rule  was,  that  every  man 
should  sit  silent  until  he  had  something 
to  say  that  was  worth  hearing.  The 
social  code  in  English  or  French  society 
would  enjoin  almost  the  very  opposite— 
that  it  would  be  better  to  say  almost 
anything  than  not  to  talk  at  all.  The 
most  desperate  plunge  into  nonsense, 
boldly  made,  is  welcomed  if  it  does  but 
break  one  of  those  embarrassing  pauses 
which  we  abhor  as  nature  is  said  to  do 
a  vacuum.  A  silent  member  has  his 
value  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
is  at  a  discount  in  any  other  society ;  ho 
seems  hardly  to  come  up  to  the  old  Ho- 
meric definition  of  his  kind — ^to  belong 
to  the  race  of"  articulate-speaking  men." 
It  may  bo  that  this  demand  for  talk  at 
all  hazards  has  helped  to  demoralize 
conversation ;  that  the  finer  quality  is  no 
longer  encouraged  or  appreciated,  and 
therefore  seldom  produced ;  just  as  in  the 
parallel  case,  the  overwhelming  influx 
of  printed  trash  has  made  the  cultivation 
of  a  true  literary  taste  hopeless  in  the 
m^oiity  of  readers. 

it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
after  all,  the  vaunted  excellence  of  the 
conversation  of  older  days  has  been  con- 
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siderably  overrated.  It  has  been  assotted 
of  our  modern  parliamentary  eloquence 
that  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  great 
powers  of  Fox  and  Sheridan.  We  have 
no  Hansard  of  those  days  to  refer  to ; 
but  we  know  enoagh  to  feel  sure  that 
the  popular  reports  of  such  things  are 
never  to  be  much  depended  upon.  If 
Dr.  Johnson  could  be  accommodated 
under  the  gallery  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  on  the  night  of  some  great 
debate,  he  might  have  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  degeneracy  of  real  elo- 
quence amongst  our  legislators,  though 
he  might  miss  some  of  the  stately  periods 
in  which  he  thought  groper  to  dress  the 
speeches  of  his  own  younger  days.  So, 
also,  we  may  venture  to  demur,  on  some 
points,  to  the  eulogies  which  have  been 
passed  upon  the  talk  which  prevailed  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  our  great^-grand- 
raothers.  If  it  was  high  art,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  highest ;  for  the  art  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  patent — 
anything  less  like  nature  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive.  Elaborate  and  fulsome 
compliment,  childish  badinage,  double 
entendre^  and  profanity,  made  up  a  great 
part  of  it.  Impromptus  which  had  been 
carefully  studied,  remarks  which  passed 
for  naivete,  but  which  were  really  con- 
summate artifice,  clever  blasphemy,  and 
the  grossest  thoughts  veiled  in  the  po- 
litest clothing — this  is  what  we  find  the 
tone  of  good  society  a  hundred  years 
ago,  what  we  are  told  we  are  to  regret, 
and  what,  in  those  of  its  features  which 
are  most  easily  copied,  it  is  said  that  in 
some  circles  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
produce. 

Such  conversation  as  was  not  indebted 
for  its  piquancy  to  some  of  the  ingredients 
above  named,  and  which  affected  a  higher 
intellectual  range,  must  sometimes  have 
been  boring  both  to  talkers  and  to  listen- 
ers. It  would  certainly  be  so  now,  if  we 
gather  a  fair  idea  of  it  from  such  notices 
as  survive.  People  made  believe  to  enjoy 
it,  no  doubt,  as  they  do  with  many  fash- 
ions of  the  present  day ;  but  they  must 
sometimes  have  had  to  "make  believe 
very  hard.*'  When  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  first  met  with  the  man  who, 
as  they  were  both  aware,  was  meant  to 
be  her  future  husband,  they  talked  to- 
gether, of  all  things  in  the  world,  about 
'*  the  lloman  heroes."  Mr.  Montagu 
mentioned  some  classical  author,  and  she 


regretted  that  she  had  never  read  his 
works.  Tlie  conversation  of  modern 
fashionable  lovers  would  probably  not 
make  a  very  lively  or  instructive  chron- 
icle ;  but  at  least  it  can  hardly  be  less 
Batural  than  this.  So  in  the  days  of  that 
world-renowned  circle  o^ Precieuses^  who 
met  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillct,  and 
who  have  the  credit  of  havinsr  reimined 
and  polished  the  French  language  itself, 
we  are  told  that  they  talked  classics, 
discussed  the  private  life  of  the  Romans, 
and  composed  and  read  aloud  for  each 
other's  edification  sonnets  and  epigrams. 
At  those  Saturdays  of  Mademoiselle  dc 
Scud^ri,  where  so  much  of  what  held 
itself  to  be  the  wit  and  intellect  of  the 
day  met  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
clever  talk  could  be,  the  notion  was  much 
the  same.  Does  one  wonder  that  after 
such  an  evening  a  French  wit  of  the  day 
seized  his  companion's  arm  as  they  with- 
drew, and  said,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  my 
friend,  come  and  let  us  talk  a  little  bad 
grammar ! "  or  that  Talleyrand,  fresh 
from  the  Bureaux  cPesprit  (as  they  were 
called)  of  a  later  generation,  in  spite  of 
his  admiration  for  his  fair  country- 
women's fine  talk,  should  have  said  that 
"he  found  nonsense  singularly  refresh- 
ing" ?  We  are  told  of  one  of  the  Scud^ri 
evenings  in  particular,  which  was  styled 
"La  Joura^e  desMadrigaux,"  when  the 
hostess  and  all  her  party  set  to  work  to 
compose  verses — ^hich  of  course  were 
to  be  full  of  point  and  liveliness,  and 
which  were  the  subject  of  mutual  praise 
and  admiration.  The  spirit  of  the  hoar 
extended  itself  even  to  the  kitchen,  and 
squires  of  the  chamber,  footmen,  and 
ladies'  maids  caught  the  poetic  fiiry, 
and  disported  themselves  with  this  liter- 
ary "  llis»h  Life  below  Stairs."  Collec- 
tors of  literary  curiosities  have  reasson 
to  regret  that  no  copies  of  this  genuine 
domestic  poetry  have  been  pi'eserved. 
But  such  performances  as  these  are  not 
conversation  in  any  sense ;  rather,  they 
show  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  them,  either  the  powers  or 
'the  charms  of  conversation  are  insufii' 
cient.  Modern  attempts  of  the  same* 
kind  liave  been  made  even  in  English 
societ  y.  The  Delia  Orusca  Academy  and 
the  Blue  Stocking  Club  are  well  known, 
and  had  their  day  of  popularity,  though 
we  remember  them  now  only  to  laugh 
at  their  pretensions.  li*  we  may  estimate 
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the  quality  of  their  talk  by  the  samples 
of  their  written  compositions  which  have 
sumved,  it  must  have  been  poor  enough. 
The  tales  and  poetiy  of  the  "  Florence 
Miscellany,"  for  instance,  which  the  ama- 
teur authors  mutually  praised  and  ad- 
mired, would  hardly  be  admitted  now 
into  the  pages  of  a  school  magazine.  The 
same  kind  of  thing  has  been  revived 
continually  from  time  to  time,  and  goes 
on  still  junder  various  designations.  '  It 
befell  the  present  writer,  on  one  occasion, 
to  be  introduced  in  the  character  of  a 
visitor  to  one  of  the  evening  meetings 
of  a  very  exclusive  and  mysterious  body, 
whom  (not  to  be  too  personal)  may  here 
be  called  the  Literary  Rosicrucians.  A 
subject  was  given  out  some  fortnight 
beforehand  for  treatment:  and  on  this 
theme  erery  member,  lady  or  gentleman 
—happily  the  tax  was  not  exacted  from 
visitors — was  expected  to  contribute 
either  a  short  tale,  a  poem,  or  an  original 
sketch  in  pencil  or  colors.  The  latter 
productions  were  laid  on  the  tables  at 
the  monthly  soiree  of  the  club,  and 
examined,  with  a  criticism  more  or  less 
friendly,  by  the  assembled  members. 
The  artists  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
known, and  so  had  the  advantage  of 
listening,  if  they  pleased,  under  this  con- 
ventional incognito,  to  the  opinions  ex- 
jire-sed.  The  literary  contributions  (also 
anonymous)  were  collected  in  some  way 
by  the  secretary  of  the  evening,  and  by 
him  read  aloud  in  succession.  This  was 
the  trying  scene  in  the  evening's  pei-form- 
ances.  Some,  of  course,  were  intended 
to  be  grave,  and  some  to  be  humorous ; 
bnt  it  was  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
at  least  until  the  reader  (a  bad  one  of 
course)  came  to  an  end,  which  was  which. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  production  which  was 
most  clearly  meant  to  be  facetious  was 
exactly  that  at  which  it  was  impossible 
to  laugh,  while  the  pathetic  pieces  were 
those  during  which  it  was  most  difficult 
to  maintain  one's  gravity.  A  mei*e  out- 
sider had  naturally  that  kind  of  excuse 
for  preserving  an  impassive  demeanor 
throughout,  which  was  pleaded  by  the 
solitary  hearer*  who  remained  unmoved 
during  a  sermon  which  threw  all  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  into  tears — that  he 
**  belonged  to  another  parish."  But  for 
one  of  the  sacred  band,  who  felt  that  ho 
might  be  sitting  !»ext  to  the  author  of 
the  hour,  and  yet  was  unable  either  to 


laugh  or  cry  in  the  proper  places — ^or  for 
the  authors  theniselvcs — the  situation 
did  not  appear  a  pleasant  one.  If  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi  or  Mrs.  Montagues 
evenings  were  at  all  like  this,  we  need 
hardly  regret  that  we  did  not  live  in 
that  Arcadia.  The  thinof  ended  with  a 
supper,  which  was  decidedly  more  artistic 
than  any  other  part  of  the  entertainment 
(the  kitchen,  fortunately,  not  having 
caught  the  literary  infection  in  this  case), 
and  which  appeared  to  bring  great  re- 
lief and  refreshment  to  many  of  the 
initiated,  as  well  as  to  the  profane  guest 
who  had  been  for  once  admitted  to  their 
mysteries. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
conversation  of  men  of  acknowledged 
literary  powers.  Authors  are  accused 
of  proving,  in  ordinary  society,  either 
positively  dull,  or  unworthily  frivolous. 
I'robably  instances  enough  might  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  accu- 
sation. The  faculty  of  expressing  ideas 
clearly  and  pleasantly  upon  paper,  when 
the  writer  can  take  his  own  time  for 
thought  ana  correctioh,  is  not  always 
found  in  coTij unction  with  that  snap-shot 
readiness  which  hits  its  mark  instinctively, 
and  with  fair  accuracy,  at  the  moment. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  an  author 
of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of  Gold- 
smith, that 

"  He  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll" 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider 
from  what  quarters  the  charge  comes. 
In  answer  to  the  cynical  proverb  that  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet- de-chambre, 
it  was  observed  with  much  fairness  that 
the  fault  might  quite  as  likely  be  the 
valet's  as  the  hero's.  So,  before  we  set 
down  genius  as  a  dull  companion,  we 
must  consider  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  it  in  that  character.  The 
child  who  is  shown  the  Queen  will  be 
terribly  disappointed  to  see  a  lady  plainly 
dressed  in  black ;  the  young  imagination 
misses  the  crown,the  orb,  and  tlie  sceptre. 
There  are  unreasonable  people,  no  doubt, 
who  expect  to  have  an  author  always 
put  on  bis  war-paint,  and  talk  in  charac- 
ter, as  it  were :  as  Mrs.  Siddons  terrified 
the  footboy  by  asking  in  her  deepest 
tragedy  tones  for  "  beer."  Lord  Macaulay 
probably  never  delivered  orally  a  sup- 
plementary chapter  of  the  History  of 
England   after  dinner,  and  would  have 
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been  extremely  tiresome  if  he  had.  Mr. 
Dickens  would  most  likely  object  to 
doing  a  little  Pickwick  in  a  conversational 
form.  Many  writers  who  contribute,  in 
their  proper  place,  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  public,  might  veiy  fairly  shrink, 
out  of  natural  dignity  and  delicacy,  from 
anything  like  showing  off  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society.  The  conversation 
of  clever  people,  whether  their  powers 
have  ever  been  tested  in  print  or  not,  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  interesting  to 
clever  people ;  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  they  should  be  appreciated  by  stupid 
ones.  One  may  have  heard  the  sneer 
that  they  keep  their  good  things  for 
their  books.  In  a  very  limited  sense, 
and  by  no  means  the  sense  intended,  this 
may  be  true.  Most  literary  performances 
which  are  worth  anything  are  the  result 
of  considerably  more  thought  and  pains, 
and  go  through  a  longer  process  oi 
mental  coiTection  and  revision,  than  care- 
less readers  are  inclined  to  believe.  The 
two  hundred  lines  an  hour  which  Lucilius 
wrote  standing  on  one  foot  were,  in  all 
probability,  what  mi^ht  be  expected — 
very  lame  aifairs.  Much  which  passes 
for  rather  brilliant  conversation  when 
we  hear  it,  or  take  part  in  it,  might  have 
a  very  different  effect  if  we  have  to  read 
a  proof-sheet  of  it.  It  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  an  author's  best  things  will  be 
found  in  his  book  rather  than  in  his 
conversation.  Miss  Austen  in  past  days, 
Mr.  Lever  and  Mr.  Trollope  in  the  pres- 
ent, contrive  to  make  their  characters 
talk  very  cleverly  indeed.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  sit  down  and  take  notes 
of  what  their  clever  friends  said  in 
actual  life  ? 

Books  have  been  written  on  what 
their  writers  are  pleased  to  call  "  The 
Art  of  Conversation."  But  whether  it 
is  an  art  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  sub- 
ject to  any  rules,  or  attainable  by  any 
discipline  of  teaching,  is  much  more 
than  doubtful.  In  the  same  way  there 
was  supposed  to  be  an  art  of  poetry ; 
the  aspirant  was  to  be  fitted  out  with  a 
dictionary  of  synonymes,  and  another 
of  rhymes,  and,  by  their  help,  was  to 
tarn  out  nnexceptionable  verse.  Judg- 
ing from  what  has  before  now  been 
printed  as  poetry,  this  creed  must  have 
found  its  proselytes.  But  the  instances 
are  probably   rare  in   which  talk  has 


formed  any  subject  of  study,  whether 
such  an  addition  to  our  social  education 
would  be  an  improvement  or  not.  Some 
of  the  best  talkers,  according  to  their 
lights,  will  be  found  among  the  unedu- 
cated classes,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  draw  them  out.    The  power 
of  telling  a  story  well,  with  all  due 
embellishment  of  tone  and  gesture — ^in- 
cluding such  a  disguise  oi  the  plain, 
prosaic  truth  as  all  good  stpry-tellers 
have  a  license  for — belongs  to  some  of 
this  class  in  perfection.    Shrewd  remarks 
upon  things  and  persons,  founded  very 
often  upon  a  nice  discrimination  of  char- 
acter; satire,  keen  if  not  refined;  often 
very  delicate  flattery  (if  flattery  be  not 
too  harsh  a  word  for  what  is  much  more 
like  real  sood-breeding  than  the  smiling 
insincerities  of  higher  life)  ;  and  neyer, 
under  any  circumstances,  those  covert 
sneers  under  the  mask  of  politeness,  of 
all  social  impertinences  the  most  insuffer- 
able, which  pass  too  often  unrebuked, 
because  to  resent  them  involves  almost 
an  equal  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
which  are  the  exclusive  accomplishments 
of  the  gentler  sex.    If  some  of  the  poor 
had  only  their  Boswells,  what  amusing 
volumes  might  take  the  place  of  some  of 
our  tedious  modem  biographies  I     But 
these  good  talkers  in  humble  life  are  fast 
dying  out.    They  exist  chiefly  among 
the  generation  who  knew  not  Her  Maj- 
esty's School  Inspectors — who  read  the 
book   of  life  much  more  readily  than 
thoir  primers,  and  understood  the  world 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  experience 
none  the  worse  because  they  never  knew 
which  hemisphere  they  lived  in.    Learn- 
ing may  have  done  much  for  the  village 
young  ladies  who  pass  in  Standard  VL, 
but  at  least  it  has  not  made  them  pleas- 
anter  to  talk  to  than  their  grandmothers. 
Possibly  their  little  knowledge  embar- 
rasses them.    They  are  conscious  that 
their  natural  talk  will  hardly  bear  strict 
grammatical  analysis,  and  they  despair, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  reaching  the  ex- 
alted style  of  dialogue  which  they  find 
in  the  pages  of  their  favorite  penny  nov- 
elist.   The  consequence  is  an  awkward 
affectation,  which   is  anything  but   an 
improvement  on  the  rouffh  and  ready 
converse  of  the  more  illiterate  poor. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  quaint  protest  o€  a 
pleasant  writer  who  has  little  sympathy 
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with  modem  cultivation — "  If  we  had  as 
many  readers  as  we  have  books,  what  a 
precious  dull  lot  we  should  be  t " 

There  are  one  or  two  popular  fallacies 
on  the  subject  of  conversation  which, 
perhaps,  help  to  make  it  more  difficult 
than  it  need  be.  One  of  these  is  the 
outcry  against  "talking  shop.'^  Of 
course,  for  any  two  or  three  individuals 
in  the  company  to  insist  on  making  the 
staple  of  the  conversation  something 
which  can  only  interest  themselves  per- 
sonally, and  on  which  others  are  neces- 
sarily either  uninformed  or  indifferent, 
is  simple  rudeness  and  ill-breeding.  And 
although  the  name  given  to  it  assumes 
this  to  be  a  kind  of  bourgeois  offence  in 
its  origin,  it  is  at  least  as  common  in 
what  affects  to  be  very  good  society 
indeed.  The  fashionable  "shop"  with 
which  some  people  will  persist  in  boring 
their  neighbors,  sometimes  with  a  pre- 
meditated malice,  because  they  know 
that  they  are  speaking  in  a  sort  of  un- 
known tongue  to  those  whose  habits  and 
interests  are  quite  of  a  different  kind,  is 
a  much  eraver  social  offence  than  any 
commercial  or  professional  discussion 
could  be.  It  is  good,  no  doubt,  for  all 
of  us,  in  the  society  of  others,  to  throw 
off  for  a  while  the  trammels  of  our  work- 
ing-hours. We  should  meet,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  common  ground,  and  try  to 
recognize  a  common  interest.  The  more 
confined  and  individual  onr  own  sphere 
of  action  is,  the  more  wholesome  it  is  for 
ourselves,  and  the  more  agreeable  for 
others,  that  we  should  at  such  times  step 
out  of  its  contracted  circle  into  a  freer 
atmosphere.  The  business  man  is  not  to 
take  his  business  out  to  dinner  with  him, 
nor  the  physician  his  patients,  nor  the 
parson  his  parish,  nor  the  officer  his  reg- 
iment, nor  the  lawyer  his  briefs.  But 
this  rule  has  its  limits.  Of  all  vices 
which  infest  conversation',  none  is  more 
fatal  than  talking  of  what 'we  do  not 
understand.  Now  understanding,  in 
every  one's  case,  is  limited;  whereas 
modem  society  very  much  affects  univer- 
sal knowledge.  The  result  is  that  a 
^ood  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  nonsense  which 
Talleyrand  enjoyed — the  nonsense  which 
passes  for  sense.  The  talkers  rush  in 
with  their  opinions,  positive  and  emphat- 
iCy  npon  subjects  of  the  day  which  wiser 
men  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  the 
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true  healings  of.  Many  men  who  would 
be  worth  listening  to  on  some  special 
subject,  with  which  circumstances  have 
made  them  well  acquainted,  insist  on 
enlightening  you  on  some  point  about 
which  they  know  simply  nothing.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  that  he  never  failed  to 
get  amusement  and  information  of  some 
kind  from  every  person  with  whom  he 
was  accidentally  thrown  into  company. 
He  talked  to  them  about  their  special 
business  and  occupation;  here  at  least 
they  were  on  their  own  ground,  and  had 
something  to  say  which  might  be  worth 
hearing.  Locke  had,  long  before,  at- 
tributed much  of  his  own  extensive  in- 
foimation  to  a  habit  of  the  same  kind ; 
he  had  made  it  a  rule,  he  said,  through- 
.  out  his  life,  to  talk  to  all  sorts  of  people 
on  the  subjects  with  which  their  own 
business  or  pursuits  had  made  them  most 
familiar.  Very  often,  in  what  claims  to 
be  refined  society,  this  dread  of  seeming 
to  "  talk  shop  "  is  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  it  is  thought  bad  taste  to  talk  of  the 
things  which  every  one  knows  the  speak- 
er must  understand.  It  is  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  which  sometimes  leads  a  paint- 
er to  pride  himself  especially,  not  on  his 
acknowledged  powers  in  his  own  line, 
but  upon  some  trick  of  indifferent  rhym- 
ing; which  makes  the  barrister  affect 
the  sportsman,  and  the  scientific  man  the^ 
fldneur  of  fashionable  life.  We  might 
listen  with  pleasure  to  an  Indian  officer*8 
anecdotes  of  the  Delhi  campaign,  though 
the  political  opinions  which  he  melts 
down  for  us  from  his  yesterday'd 
"Times"  or  "Standard"  are  wearisome 
in  the  extreme.  Even  the  Rector^s  views 
on  the  agricultural  labor  question  will 
commonly  be  better  worth  listening  to 
than  his  criticisms  on  the  pictures  in  the 
last  Exhibition.  If  he  is  but  gifted  with 
common  observation,  he  ought  to  have 
something  original  to  tell  us  about  a 
class  whom  he  has  special  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with ;  while  his 
iudgment  in  the  fine  arts  is  only  endur- 
able when  we  are  sure  it  is  secondhand, 
A  courteous  and  sensible  host,  who 
wishes  to  have  all  his  guests  show  them- 
selves at  their  best,  never  fails  to  remem- 
ber and  take  advantage  of  their  special- 
ities. He  does  not  allow  them  to  floun- 
der long  in  the  stream  of  general  talk, 
in  which  that  which  is  really  in  them 
may  never  find  an  utterance;  but  he 
11 
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draws  them  out  upon  some  point  on 
which  he  knows  they  have  something  to 
say,  and  the  courtesy  finds  its  own  re- 
ward in  the  transformation  of  a  dull  and 
silent  guest  into  a  pleased  and  animated 
talker.  To  do  this  well,  the  master  ot 
the  house  should  be  himself,  as  they  say 
the  complete  barrister  should  be,  well 
armed  at  all  points  of  knowledge :  or  it 
may  chance  that  he  comes  to  some  griei 
himself  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  lead 
the  conversation.  And  since  we  cannot 
always  expect  to  find  in  the  host  of  the 
day  these  great  qualifications — it  would 
be  hard  indeed  for  society  if  none  but 
modern  Crichtons  were  allowed  to  enter- 
tain— it  might  be  well  if  the  company 
were  permitted  to  elect  a  leader  of 
conversation,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ancients,  at  their  symposia,  elected  an 
arbiter  bibendi.  As  some  struggling 
aspirants,  who  hang  on  with  difficulty  to 
the  outskirts  of  high  life,  submit  the  list 
of  their  guests  to  some  fashionable  friend 
for  revision,  or  even  leave  the  invitations 
altogether  to  such  more  experienced 
hands ;  so  those  who  are  conscious  that 
they  are  more  hospitable  than  brilliant 
might  depute  some  accomplished  friend 
to  direct  'Hhe  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul,"  content  themselves  to  be 
responsible  for  the  more  material  enter- 
tainment. Awkward  blunders  result 
sometimes  from  the  laudable  attempt 
of  the  master  of  the  house  to  talk  all 
things  to  all  men.  An  Oxford  tutor,  a 
very  sensible  man,  once  invited  a  party 
of  undergraduates — good  fellows  enough, 
bat  not  the  reading  set  in  the  college. 
With  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  suit  his 
talk  to  his  guests,  he  took  up  the  papers 
of  the  day  and  looked  at  the  names  and 
position  of  the  favorites  for  the  Derby, 
to  be  run  next  day.  Among  them  was 
one  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Ugly 
Buck*'  —  why  so  called  is  best  known 
to  his  breeder  and  owner.  The  tutor 
had  just  been  reading  Hans  Andersen's 
charming  fable  of  the  Ugly  Duck,  which 
wag  much  more  in  the  line  of  his  own 
taste  than  race-horses.  To  break  a 
pause  rather  longer  than  usual,  he  turned 
to  a  "  horsy  "-looking  youngster  who  sat 
next  him,  and  bringing  to  bear,  as  he 
thought,  his  innocent  "  cram "  of  the 
morning,  asked  him,  in  the  off-hand  tone 
of  one  to  whom  such  speculations  were 
familiar,  what  he  thought  of  the  chances 


of  Ugly  Jhick  for  the  Derby  ?  The  boys 
had  too  much  respect  for  him  to  laugh 
—  much ;  but  he  felt  ever  afterward 
that  it  had  been  safer  for  him  to  have 
started  the  most  abstract  literary  dis- 
cussion, or  even  confined  himself  to  the 
familiar  groimd  of  plucks  and  passes,  at 
all  risks  of  his  talk  being  considered 
"  shoppy." 

Another  protest  has  been  raised, 
chiefly  by  transoendentalists,  against 
the  teller  of  good  stories  as  one  of  the 
natural  pests  of  conversation.  De 
Quincey,  among  others,  has  hurled  his 
anathema  against  him.  But  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  like  many  other  clever  men, 
was  fond  of  hearing  his  own  voice ;  it 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  no  doubt,  to 
find  the  attention  of  the  circle,  who  ought 
to  have  been  listening  to  some  of  his 
finer  fancies,  drawn  off  by  a  common- 
place anecdote.  But  the  objection  is 
too  widely  taken.  It  is  not  the  man 
who  tells  a  good  story  well,  but  he  who 
inflicts  on  us  one  which  is  tedious  and 
pointless,  or,  still  worse,  who  tells  a  good 
story  badly,  who  is  the  unpardonable 
offender.  Really  good  story-tellers  are 
few.  But,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  they  are  very  valuable  contrib- 
utors to  the  socid  circle,  and  are 
listened  to  with  perhaps  even  too  flatter- 
ing attention.  The  clever  raconteur  is  as 
popular  a  character  now  as  in  the  days 
when  he  was  the  oral  novelist  of  the 
non-reading  audience.  Only  the  con- 
ditions of  excellence  in  the  art  have 
changed;  for  us  modems  he  must  be 
brief,  pithy,  epigrammatic ;  whereas  for 
those  old  winter  evenings,  when  lights 
and  books  were  scarce,  and  readers 
scarcer,  he  could  hardly  be  too  elaborate 
and  descriptive.  The  drawback  natural- 
ly is  that  they  are  apt  to  repeat  them- 
selves to  the  same  audience.  A  good 
story  is  a  good  thing  if  you  have  never 
heard  it  before.  Some  will  bear  bein^ 
told  twice  very  feirly ;  but  a  third  and 
fourth  repetition  is  too  much.  There  is 
no  reason,  of  course,  why  a  man  should 
not  tell  the  same  half-a-dozen  times  over 
in  different  companies;  but  in  very  few 
cases  is  the  narrator^s  memory  accurate 
enough  to  remember  every  individual 
who  was  present  at  the  Inst  telling. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  if  all  who 
are  really  good  story-tellers  could  endorse 
some  mental  memoranda  upon  each,  as 
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preachers  are  understood  to  do  upon 
their  sermons,  to  record  when  and  in 
whose  presence  it  was  last  delivered. 
The  want  of  some  such  safeguard  is  the 
real  explanation  of  the  reproaches  which 
have  fallen  upon  story-tellers  in  general 
of  heing  social  bores.  The  great  art 
here,  as  in  other  coses,  is  to  conceal  the 
art,  and  to  let  the  story  come  in  natu- 
rally as  an  illustration  of  some  particular 
point  in  the  conversation.  And  perhaps 
the  worst  use  to  which  a  story  can  be 
put  is  to  bring  it  out  to  "  cap,  *'  as  it 
were,  another  which  has  just  been  told. 
If  the  first  was  anything  of  a  good  one, 
the  second  will  be  apt  to  fall  flat:  espe- 
cially as  the  capability  of  being  amused, 
in  the  case  of  grown-up  and  grave  meni- 
l>ers  of  society,  will  commonly  be  found 
very  limited  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  first  story  was  poor,  and  the  second 
is  evidently  brought  out  to  beat  it,  the 
toller  is  convicted  of  what  is  admitted 
to  be  bad  taste  in  any  company  above 
that  of  the  tap-room  —  of  purposely  dis- 
playing his  own  abilities  in  the  way  of 
triumph  over  others. 

Our  gay  neighbors  the  French  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  far  more 
ready  than  ourselves  in  at  least  the 
lighter  artillery  of  talk.  Yet,  if  we 
may  trust  a  keen  observer  among  them- 
selyes,  French  society  is  getting  too 
lazy  to  do  its  own  talking.  Alphonse 
Karr  has  laid  the  scene  of  the  following 
amusing  jeu  cPeaprit  in  Brussels,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  satire  is  aimed  at 
the  Paris  drawing-rooms.  It  is  a  bur- 
lesque advertisement,  the  authorship  of 
which  he  attributes  to  one  of  hb  literary 
friends: 

"  A  gentleman  who  is  at  present  in  Brus- 
sels, and  whose  name  is  ^aron  Frederick 

d' A ,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  public 

that,  being  endowed  with  very  distinguished 
conversational  talents,  reenforced  by  a  course 
of  solid  study  (a  practice  becoming  more  and 
more  rare),  and  having  gathered  in  his  various 
travels  a  fund  of  instructive  and  interesting 
observations,  he  now  places  his  time  at  the 
disposal  of  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
receive  at  their  own  houses,  as  well  as  of 
£ach  person^^  as  are  tired  of  finding  no  one 
pleasant  to  converse  with. 

"Baron  F.  d*A undertakes  conver- 
sation both  abroad  and  at  home.  His  apart- 
ments, open  to  subscribers  twice  a  day,  are 
the  rendezvous  of  a  select  circle  (twenty-five 
francs  per  month).       Three  hours  of  each 


morning  are  devoted  to  a  causcrie,  instructive, 
but  at  the  same  time  agreeable.  Novels,  lit- 
erary and  artistic  subjects,  observations  on 
the  manners  of  the  day  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing tone  is  a  piquancy  which  has  no  bit- 
terness, with  polished  discussions  on  various 
subjects,  politics  being  rigidly  excluded,  form 
the  staple  of  entertainment  for  the  evening^. 

^*  His  terms  for  conversation  parties  at  the 
houses  of  his  patrons  are  at  the  rate  of  ten 
francs  the  hour.  The  Baron  cannot  acc(^pt 
more  than  three  invitations  to  dinner  in  the 
week,  at  twenty  francs.  (This  does  not 
include  the  evening  party.)  The  spirit  and 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation  is  graduated 
according  to  the  liberality  of  the  entertain- 
ment. (Puns  and  witticisms  are  the  subject 
of  special  arrangements.) 

*•  Baron  F.  d'A undertakes  to  supply 

professional  talkers,  in  correct  costume,  to  keep 
up  and  vary  the  conversation,  in  cases  where 
his  employers  do  not  choose  themselves  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  replies,  observations,  or 
rejoinders.  In  the  same  way  iie  can  offer 
them  as  friends  to  strangers  or  to  individuals 
who  are  but  Httle  known  in  society."  ♦ 

The  professional  diner-out  has  be- 
come a  rarer  character  in  England  since 
dinners  have  been  put  off  to  such  a  very 
late  hour  that  there  is  really  little  time 
for  conversation  at  all,  and  the  talk,  such 
as  it  is,  is  confined  to  a  few  remarks 
made  to  the  neighbors  next  to  whom 
chance  or  the  providence  of  the  hostess 
may  have  placed  you.  We  have  almost 
to  need  the  caution  which  the  lamented 
Miss  Jenkins  of  Cranford  so  earnestly 
impressed  upon  her  young  friend  at  a 
morning  call — never  to  start  any  sub- 
ject of  sufficient  interest  to  risk  its 
over-lastin<r  the  ten  minutes. 

No  wonder  that,  as  a  rule,  women  are 
the  best  talkers.  There  is  no  need  to 
account  for  the  fact  by  the  uncourteous 
explanation  that  they  have  most  of  the 
small  change,  while  men  hold  the  weight- 
ier and  more  valuable  coinage.  The 
truth  is,  we  can  most  of  us  talk,  if  we 
are  pleased  ourselves,  and  sure  of  a 
pleased  and  sympathizing  audience. 
lHow  of  this  a  woman  is  always  sure, 
more  or  less:  if  she  be  a  beautiful 
woman,  only  too  sure ;  and  hence  arises 
a  great  deal  of  that  silliness  in  conversa- 
tion which  is  so  commonly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  fair  speakers,  but  of  which 
the  fault,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  rests 
with  the  listener.  If  you  w-ill  have  a 
woman  open  her  lips  at  all  hazards,  you 

♦  "Le8Gu6pes,"iv.  p.  41. 
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have  no  right  to  complain  if  that  which 
they  pour  out  is  what  Solomon  expected; 
it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  a  succession 
of  wise  parables  or  sparkling  epigrams. 
But  the  commonest  chivalry  and  cour- 
tesy mak^  men  listen  patiently,  if  not 
deferentially,  to  anything  which  a  woman 
is  pleased  to  say  ;  and  if  she  be  person- 
ally attractive,  this  endurance  is  almost 
limitless.  It  is  not  only  that  the  listener 
finds 

^  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books ;" 

but  the  veriest  nonsense,  interpreted 
by  the  light  of  those  looks,  passes 
for  wisdom.  As  was  said  in  a  different 
sense  of  Jeremy  Taylor — "  From  her 
lips  all  truth  comes  mended  ; "  which  is 
very  well,  so  far ;  but  not  so  well,  when 
what  is  very  far  from  truth  comes  in 
such  pretty  disguise  that  it  is  admired 
and  welcomed.  Poor  Madame  dc  Stael, 
famous  as  she  was  for  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  found  to  her  mortification 
that  this  ceased  in  great  measure  to  at- 
tract when  the  supplementary  charms  of 
youth  had  deserted  her ;  men  failed,  she 
said,  to  recognize  in  the  woman  of  fifty 
the  wit  which  they  had  so  admired 
in  her  at  twenty-five.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  discovery, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  the  confession. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  readiness  of  women  in  conversation 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  men.  The 
renowned  Mrs.  Poyser,  speaking  as  the 
advocate  of  her  sex  as  against  those 
"poor  tongue-tied  creatures"  the  men, 
thanks  Providence  that  "  when  she  has 
anything  to  say  she  can  mostly  find 
words  to  say  it  in."  But  in  this  she 
surely  does  the  ladies  less  than  common 
justice.  So  much  as  this  might  be  said 
in  behalf  of  a  fair  proportion  of  those 
whom  she  regards  as  the  more  helpless 
half  of  society.  It  is  when  they  nave 
nothing  to  say  that  women  show  their 
immense  superiority  in  saying  it.  They 
can  create  conversation,  which  is  the 
great  social  difficulty.  Give  a  man  a 
subject  that  he  knows  anything  about, 
and  unless  he  be  really  a  fool  or  mor- 
bidly reticent,  he  can  talk  about  it  so  as 
to  make  himself  fairly  intelligible,  and 
perhaps  interesting,  to  those  for  whom 
the  subject  has  any  interest.  Those  who 
are  prophets  of  very  stammering  lips 


indeed,  in  the  general  course  of  social 
talk,  become  almost  eloquent  when  their 
feeling  or  enthusiasm  is  excited.     Men 
throw  off  the  slowness  and  hesitation 
which  cramps  all  theirpowers  in  society, 
iust  as  they  throw  off  the  physical  in- 
firmity of  stuttering  (which  is  a  well- 
known   fact)    under   the    influence    of 
some  awakening  theme  or  some  strong 
sympathy.    But  the  power  of  conversa- 
tion in  some  women,  and  not  always 
those  of  remarkable  ability,  is  the  very 
art  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 
They    will   talk   to  one  by    the   hour 
about  nothing — that  is,  on  no  particu- 
lar subject  and  with  no   particular  ob- 
ject  —   and   talk   coherently  and  not 
foolishly,  and  very  pleasantly,  all  the 
time,    it  would  be  very  difficult  perhaps 
for  the  listener  to  carry  away  with  him 
any  mental  notes  of  what  has  been  said : 
he  may  not  be  conscious  of  having  gained 
any  new  ideas,  or  of  having  his  old  ones 
much  enlarged ;     but  he  will  rise  and 
go    his     way    as    one    does    afler   a 
light  and  wholesome  meal,  sensibly  cheer- 
ed   and    refreshed,    but    retaining    no 
troublesome  memories  of  the  ingt*edients 
which  have  composed  it.    Nothing  show- 
ed the  morbid  condition  of  William  Haz- 
litt^s  mind  more  remarkably  than  the 
confession,  from  a  man  of  his  unques- 
tioned ability,  that  he  ^^  found  it  difiieult 
to  keep  up  convensation  with  women.*' 
It  is  very  well  to  call  the  talk  of  wom- 
en trifling  and  frivolous ;    if  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  graceful,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.     Conversation   should  be  the 
relaxation,  not  the  business,  of  life ;  and 
the  moralists  who  require  that  it  should 
always  be  of  an  "  improving  "  character 
have  no  true  idea  of  its  proper  social 
uses.  Improving !  have  we  not  sermons, 
good  books,  lectures,  institutions,  alhe- 
nsBums,  and  a  complicated  educational 
machinery  enough  of  all  kinds  to  im- 
prove us  all  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
if  nature  did  not  oppose  a  little  whole- 
some duncehood  to  this  sweeping  tide 
of  instruction  ?    Must  the  schoolmaster 
still  follow  us  into  our  little  holiday  ? 
If  the  "queens  of  society"  will  only 
give  us  talk  which  shall  be  bright  with- 
out ill-natured  sharpness,  playful  without 
silliness — ^if  they  will  show  us  that  af- 
fectation, vanity,  jealousy,  and  slander 
are  no  necessary  ingredients  in  the  social 
dialogue,  but  that  rather  they  give  an  ill 
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fiavor  to  the  wittiest  and  the  cleverest 
play  of  words — ^if  they  will  remember 
that  good-hamor,  sympathy,  and  the 
wish  to  please  for  the  sake  of  giving 
pleasure  will  lend  a  charm  to  the  most 
commonplace  thoughts  and  expressions 
— ^their  conversation  will  "improve"  us, 
perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  most  popular 
lectures  and  some  popular  sermons.  The 
talk  which  puts  you  in  good-humor 
with  yourself  and  with  your  neighbors 
is  not  wholly  profitless.  If  it  has  but 
made  half  an  hour  pass  pleasantly  which 
with  a  less  agreeable  companion  would 
have  been  spent  in  gloomy  silence, 
broken  by  spasmodic  efforts,  resulting  in 
disgust  at  your  own  and  his  or  her 
stupidity,  it  will  have  effected  one  of  the 
ends  for  which  speech  was  given  us.  To 
be  always  seeking  to  make  conversation 
profitable  is  to  take  a  very  commercial 
view  of  the  transaction,  of  which  none 
bat  a  true  Briton  could  be  capable.  The 
poet's  graceful  warning  against  utilitari- 
anism was  not  altogether  unneeded  for 
the  men  of  his  generation : 

"  Oh  I  to  what  usee  phall  we  put 

The  wild  weed  flower  that  simply  blows? 
^od  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose!  " 

Voice  and  manner  have  much  to  do 
with    the   qualifications  of  a   pleasant 
talker.     And  here  of  course  the  ladies 
beat  us  easily.     It  was  this  that  lent  the 
irresistible  charm,  which  all  his  listeners 
acknowledged,   to   the  conversation  ot 
Chateaubriand.   It  is  really  not  so  much 
wh:)t  is  said,  as   how  it  is  said,  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  talkers 
of  society.    In    public    discussions,  in 
Parliament   or   elsewhere,   though    the 
graces  of  voice   and   manner   are  val- 
uable  adjuncts   to  the   speaker,    espe- 
cially in  the  opening  of  his  career,  he 
soon  commands    the   attention   of   his 
audience,  in  spite  of  personal  defects  in 
these  particulars,  when  it  is  once  found 
that  he  can  speak  to  the  purpose.     But 
all  the  good  sense  and  ability  in  the 
world  will  not  make  up,  in  society,  for  a 
hesitating  and  embarrassed  manner,  or 
even  for  a  veiy  disagreeable  voice.    We 
inay  be  conscious  that    the  man    has 
plenty  to  say,  but  we  receive  no  pleasure 
from  his  talk. 

Women  have  also  nearly  always  the 
good  taste  to  avoid  those  harangues  and 


declamations  which  are  really  only  gross 
interruptions  of  personal  egotism  upon 
the  general  entertainment.  These  are 
not  the  faults  into  which  women  are 
naturally  tempted ;  they  are  conscious 
that  their  forte  rather  lies  in  touching  a 
subject  lightly  and  letting  it  go.  But 
they  are  the  pitfalls  into  which  even 
sensible  men  continually  stumble,  when 
warmed  by  some  favorite  subject.  If 
indulged  in,  they  make  the  speaker, 
however  well-informed  in  matter  and 
felicitous  in  expression,  an  intolerable 
nuisance  anywhere  but  on  a  platform ; 
and  public  meetings  have  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for,  inasmuch  as  they  encour- 
age a  taste  for  these  solo  performances. 
No  one  who  wishes  that  conversation 
should  be  pleasant  to  his  neighbors  as  well 
as  himself,  should  speak  more  than  two  or 
three  sentences  at  once.  However  much 
he  may  have  to  say,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  agreeably  said  for  giving  others 
the  opportunity  of  assenting,  illustrat- 
ing, qualifying,  or  even  contradicting. 
The  ball  needs  to  be  returned  by  the 
opposite  player  to  make  a  lively  game. 
It  is  given  to  very  few  to  keep  a  circle 
of  hearers  charmed  by  a  continuous 
monologue,  as  Coleridge  could  for  an 
hour  together ;  and  eveft  he  was  very 
oflen  complained  of,  outside  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  his  clients  and  worshippers, 
as  a  monopolist  of  the  common  rights  of 
speech.  His  was  not  really  conversa- 
tion at  all ;  it  was  as  De  Quincey  says, 
not  colloquium,  but  alloquium.  No 
wonder  that  one  of  his  most  loyal  dis- 
ciples tells  us  that  "  there  were  some 
whom  he  tired,  and  some  whom  he  sent 
to  sleep."  The  Ancient  Mariner,  who 
held  the  wedding  guest  fascinated  by 
"  his  glittering  eye  while  he  told  the 
long  story  of  his  sufferings,  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  real  life  even  at  a 
wedding  breakfast,  where  talk  is  noto- 
riously scarce  and  difficult. 

But  far  more  objectionable  than  calm 
monologue  is  the  dogmatical  talker.  In 
the  former  case,  so  long  as  the  stream 
flows  smoothly  and  melodiously,  the  lis- 
tener  can  at  the  worst  take  refuge  in  a 
dreamy  repose.  But  the  speaker  who 
insists  on  continually  laying  down  the 
law  not  only  wearies  but  irritates. 
Well-bred  persons  of  any  social  expe- 
rience decline  to  answer  him;  and  ho 
probably  stirs  up  at  last  some  impetu- 
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ous  novice  who  falls  an  easy  prey  to  his 
arms,  and  so  encourages  him  the  more 
in  his  self-sufficiency.  Johnson  must 
have  been  largely  indebted  both  to  the 
forbearance  of  one  class  and  the  folly  of 
the  other  for  his  conversational  triumphs. 
It  was  not  only  Bos  well  who  set  himself 
u))  continually  as  a  nine-pin  to  be  bowl- 
ed over.  Others  made  themselves  victims 
unwillingly,  after  a  rash  and  impotent 
struggle,  as  he  did  willingly.  Fox  and 
Gibbon  are  said  to  have  been  silent  in 
his  presence.  It  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  inferiority  on  their  parts  in 
real  conversational  ability.  They  may 
have  felt  that  their  sel^respect  would 
not  allow  them  either  to  battle  with  him 
in  his  own  style,  and  thus  draw  upon 
themselves  some  of  his  rude  and  violent 
rejoinders — ^to  be  knocked  down,  as 
Goldsmith  said,  with  the  butt  of  his 
pistol,  after  his  shot  had  missed — or  to 
appear  to  yield  to  him  a  victory  which 
was  not  fairly  won.  Any  one  who  wnll 
be  at  the  pains  to  listen  impartially  to  a 
social  discussion  will  find  that  it  is  by  no 
means  always  that  truth  and  good  sense, 
or  even  real  ability,  remain  masters  of 
the  field.  These  only  too  often  give  way 
to  a  loud  voice,  a  confident  manner,  and 
reckless  assertion.  It  is  often  not  worth 
while  to  put  down  a  noisy  pretender  at 
the  risk  of  an  interminable  argument 
(for  such  opponents  seldom  know  when 
they  are  beaten),  or  of  some  disturbance 
to  the  social  good  humor  of  the  com- 
jiany.  A  gentleman  may  have  other 
reasons  for  not  engaging  in  a  street 
fight  than  because  he  is  afraid  of  a  man's 
fists.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  mere 
hardihood  should  have  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  even  an  apparent  social 
triumph.  It  is  here  that  the  conversa- 
tional "  arbiter,"  who  has  been  already 
suggested,  might  reasonably  step  in, 
like  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  old  Univer- 
sity disputations,  and  bid  the  noisy  and 
illogical  disputant  hold  his  peace. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  art  of  hst^ning  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  art  of  talking. 
Not  to  press  the  truism,  that  without 
listeners  of  some  kind  talk  becomes 
either  a  Babel  or  a  soliloquy,  without  an 
intelligent  listener  the  best  talker  is  at 
sea.  Grood  listening  is  quite  as  popular 
a  social  quality  as  good  talking.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  conclude  rashly  that  it  is 
easier.    A  fool  never  listens,  unless  you 


put  a  direct  question,  or  tell  him  the  last 
current  piece  of  gossip  or  scandal.  Bris- 
sot  left  it  on  record  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, as  one  secret  of  his  power,  that  he 
had  the  art  of  listeninsf.  "  II  ecoutait — 
entendez-vous,  lecteur?  Et  pourquoi 
ne  nous  a-t-il  pas  laisse  quelqnes  idees 
sur  Tart  d*ecouter?  It  is  a  treatise 
which  yet  remains  to  be  written.  The  art 
leaves  too  little  room  for  brilliancy  of 
display  to  induce  many  to  study  it.  But 
other  statesmen  besides  Franklin  have 
practised  it  with  success,  and  it  is  inval- 
uable to  all  who  are  set  in  authority. 
In  ordinary  society  perhaps  nothing  will 
so  soon  embarrass,  and  finally  shut  up, 
the  empty  talker,  supposing  him  to  have 
any  brains  at  all,  as  to  catch  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  listener.  There  is  often  a 
more  mortifying  conviction  of  his  own 
incapacity  forced  upon  such  a  person  by 
the  marked  and  pregnant  silence  of  ono 
who  has  evidently  taken  in  every  word 
that  he  has  been  saying,  and  from  whom, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  looks 
for  a  reply,  than  by  the  most  emphatic 
contradiction.  If,  as  we  are  so  often 
told,  "  speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is 
golden,"  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  speech  might  chastise  him  with 
whips,  silence  stings  him  with  scorpions. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  will  flounder 
on  with  some  attempt  either  of  reitera- 
tion, explanation,  or  qualification,  which, 
in  the  face  of  that  attention  and  merci- 
less silence,  plunges  him  into  irretriev- 
able confusion.  You  may  choke  oft'  the 
most  inveterate  teller  of  long  stories  by  lif»- 
tening  with  an  eager  interest  all  through, 
and  presei'ving  a  look  of  expectation 
after  he  has  finished,  as  if  still  waiting 
for  "  the  point." 

Not  less  than  its  polemical  value  in 
argument,  is  the  social  value  of  listening 
as  an  accomplishment.  It  is  a  somewhat 
humbling  consideration,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  undoubtedly  true,  that  for  one 
person  in  the  company  who  wishes  to 
listen  to  us  (always  excepting  very  young 
ladies  and  very  deaf  people),  there  are 
three  who^ prefer  that  we  should  listen 
to  them.  Good  listening,  be  it  remem- 
bered, docs  not  imply  merely  sitting  still 
and  holding  one's  tongue.  It  means  at- 
tention— involving  a  cei*tain  amount  of 
complimentary  deference,  and  a  skilful 
use  of  appreciative  gestures  and  inter- 
lections.     The  favorable  estimate  which 
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will  be  formed  of  the  listener's  own 
judgment,  taste,  and  ability,  in  return 
for  even  a  moderate  exercise  of  this 
tal^t,  \?ill  be  a  more  than  adequate 
reward.   You  may  discourse  for  a  whole 
evening,  and  impress  no  single  person 
with  any  opinion  of  your  powers ;  but  if 
you  can  listen  judiciously,  and  with  a 
proper  emphasis  in  your  silence,  to  one 
or  two  of  the  talkers  present,  you  may 
safely  reckon  on  their  testimony  in  your 
fayor  as  an   intelligent  and    agreeable 
man.      Of  course,  the  perfect  listener 
should  possess  largely  the  power  of  ab- 
straction.   He  should  be  able  to  devote 
his  visible  attention  to  the  veriest  proser 
to  whom  he  nmy  be  allotted  as  a  captive 
for  the  time,  while  he  is  gathering  in 
the  pleasanter  sounds  which  reach  his 
ear  from  more  distant  quarters.     Thero 
is  some  danger  in  this  to  the  inexperi- 
enced. It  incurs  the  risk  of  a  sad  misplac- 
ing of  the  needful  interjections.   Besides, 
most  people  listen  witli  their  eyes   as 
well  as  with  their  ears.    If,  while  trying 
to  maintain  a  dialogue  with  an  uninter- 
esting   neighbor,  they    want  to  catch 
what  is  bemg  said  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  they  allow  their  glances  to 
wander  unmistakably  to  the  point  of  at- 
traction, or  try  to  look  out  of  the  corners 
of  them,  as  a  magpie  does,  in  a  fashion 
which  neither  improves  their  own  per- 
sonal appearance  nor  gratifies  the  part^ 
to  whom  they  affect  to  give  their  undi- 
vided attention.      The  cleverest   com- 
pliment in  words  will  fail  to  propitiate 
the  lady  who  sits  next  you,  if  she  dis- 
corers  that  all  the  time  your  eyes  are, 
like  the  fool's,  in  the  ends  of  the  eai*th. 
So  long  as  these  do  their  duty,  she  may 
construe  silence  into    admiration,   and 
excuse  your  stupidity  to  herself  on  the 
ground  that  the  charms  of  her  person 
and  conversation  may  be  rather  over- 
w^helming  to  a  modest  man :  but  there 
can  be  no  misinterpreting  the  fatal  evi- 
dence of  the  wandering  glances.    It  is 
only  the  really   accomplished    listener 
who  can  devote  his  eyes  and  all   his 
visible  allegiance  where  they  are  legally 
due,  and  yet  keep  his  ears  open  to  what 
he    really   wants  to  hear.     To  do  this 
well  requires  something  of  the  quality 
of  wind  which  can  play  two  games  of 
chess  at    once.      It  is  a  great  social 
triumph  to  be  able,  after  having  done 
your  duty  in  one  quarter,  and  receiving 


an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  bore 
of  the  evening,  to  walk  quietly  across 
the  room,  and  take  up  at  once  the 
threads  of  conversation  somewhere  else, 
and  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  that  has  been  said  there  already.  It 
implies  the  compliment  that  your  inter- 
est has  been  irresistibly  drawn  in  that 
direction,  though  duty  chained  you  to 
the  oar  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  has  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  conversation.  As  the 
devout  reader  o£  nature  is  said  to  possess 
the  faculty  of  finding  ^^  sermons  in 
stones,"  so  the  ti*ue  social  artist  finds 
talk  in  everything.  A  writer  in  a  popu- 
lar journal  speaks  as  if,  in  London  socie- 
ty, the  exhibitions  and  the  opera  during 
half  the  year,  and  travelling  for  the 
other  half,  formed  the  necessary  topics, 
and  that  the  great  art  would  be  to  treat 
them  with  sufficient  variety.  No  doubt 
they  are  very  useful  subjects,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  talker  will  do  just  as 
well  as  anything  else.  But  the  conver- 
sational powers  which  can  only  discourao 
upon  a  theme,  are  not  of  the  true  order. 
They  will  be  of  very  little  use  at  those 
awful  moments  when  the  regular  stock 
subjects  have  been  worn  to  death  by 
more  clumsy  hands,  and  a  diversion  is 
required. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ents in  a  good  talker  are  mainly  physi- 
cal, when  all  is  said.  Livelv  animal 
spirits,  moderate  self-confidence,  and  a 
wish  to  please,  will  go  much  farther  to 
make  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  highly  accom- 
plished talker,  than  great  abilities  or 
fulness  of  information.  It  is  because 
they  possess  very  largely  the  two  first 
qualifications,  that  the  Irish,  the  French, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Welsh,  are 
more  ready  in  conversation  than  most 
Englishmen.  And  where  really  clever 
men  fail  in  the  art,  it  may  be  often  from 
a  morbid  dislike  to  compete  in  a  race 
which  they  enter  at  a  disadvantage 
against  the  light-weights  whose  natural 
vivacity,  imperturbable  digestion,  and 
happy  unconciousness  carry  thenx 
through  to  the  end. 
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POMPEII* 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  shroud- 
ed in  obscurity.  Tradition  assigns  its 
origin,  as  well  as  that  of  Ilercnlaneum, 
to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen 
it  as  the  seat  of  some  triumphant  cele- 
brations. The  value  of  the  tradition  is 
small ;  but  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
city  occurs  among  the  hazy  legends  ol 
mythology  is  important  as  establishing 
its  claim  to  remote  antiquity.  The  Urst 
inhabitants  of  the  co^t  of  the  Sinus 
Cumanus  (now  called  the  Bay  of  Naples), 
of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  infor- 
mation, were  the  Osci,  who  appear  to  have 
been  of  Pelasgian  extraction.  They, 
however,  were  not  the  founders  of  Pom- 
peii, for  it  was  a  city  of  considerable  im- 
portance long  before  their  arrival  in  the 
country.  Having  been  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Osci,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etruscans.  Its  next  occupants 
were  the  Samnitcs,  who,  about  the  year 
B.C.  440,  overran  the  whole  district  of 
Campania,  and  took  possession  of  all  its 
towns.  The  first  direct  notice  of  Pom- 
peii in  credible  history  occurs  in  the  year 
B.C.  310,  when,  during  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  a  Roman  fleet  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  and,  proceeding 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Nnceria,  ravaged 
the  cduntry  around.  When  the  Romans 
conquered  the  Samnites,  toward  the. 
close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
they  conferred  on  the  cities  occupied  by 
that  people  a  municipal  constitution. 
From  inscriptions  and  other  evidences, 
it   would   seem  that  Pompeii,   though 

•  1.  Lett  RuiruB  de  Poinpei.  Par  F.  Mazois. 
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City,  with  a  full  Description  of  the  Remains,  and 
of  the  recent  Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  Edited  by  Tuomas  li.  Drn,  LLD. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy.     18(i7. 


under  a  new  rkgimey  maintained  many 
of  its  Oscau  institutions  as  well  as  the  Os- 
can  tongue.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
citizens  of  Pompeii  joined  the  standard  of 
Hannibal,  and  shared  in  the  Gampanian 
revolt.  Enervated  by  the  luxurious  oli- 
mate,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  African 
general  were  driven  from  Italy,  and  the 
incensed  Romans  visited  the  Campanians 
with  terrible  vengeance.  Capua  was  most 
severely  punished ;  but  Pompeii  seems  to 
have  escaped.  In  the  Social  War,  which 
broke  out  b.c.  91,  the  Pompeians  again 
revolted.  The  Roman  general,  Lucius 
Sulla,  laid  siege  to  their  city.  Of  this  siege 
there  are  no  historic  details ;  the  story  of 
its  severity  may  be  read  in  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  walls  as  they  are  found  at  the 
present  day.  Other  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  punished  most  rigorously  by 
the  conquerors.  The  people  of  Capua 
were  driven  into  exile,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  take  possession  of  their 
fertile  country.  StabisB,  a  town  but  a  few 
miles  distant  fr.om  Pompeii,  was  entirely 
destroyed.  But  by  some  means,  of  which 
there  is  no  authentic  record,  Pompeii, 
instead  of  being  puni.shed,  received  the 
Roman  franchise.  A  Roman  colony, 
however,  was  founded  there  by  Sulla, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  Yeneria  Cor- 
nelia. 

At  the  close  of  the  Social  War,  Pom- 
peii, like  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and  other  towns 
m  the  neighborhood,  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  wealthier  Romans.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  there.  The  Oscan  tongue 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Oscan  in- 
stitutions were  gradually  abandoned. 
The  citizens  shared  the  common  fortune 
of  the  empire,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
became  assimilated  in  customs  and  gov- 
ernment to  their  conquerore.  In  the 
year  a.d.  59  a  grand  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tion was  given  in  the  amphitheatre  by  a 
Roman  senator,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  capital.  During  the  show,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Pompeians 
and  the  Nuccrians.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  latter  were  worsted.  They 
brought  their  case  before  the  Emperor 
Nero,  who  adjudged  that  the  citizens  of 
Pompeii  should  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  amusements  of  the  theatre  for 
ten  years.  A  rude  drawing  of  thie 
squabble — scratched  on  the  plaster  of  a 
house  by  some  patriotic  Pompeian — 
was  found  at  an  early  stage  of  the  cxca- 
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vatioDB.  On  the  5th  ^of  February,  a.d. 
63,  an  earthquake  threw  down  a  great 
part  of  Pompeii,  and  did  great  damage 
to  many  of  the  adjacent  towns.  Yes^ 
tiges  of  the  injury  done  by  this  earthquake 
may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Many  of  the 
mosaic  floors  are  twisted  and  broken, 
and  some  of  them  show  the  repairs 
which  were  made  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  last  historical  notice  of  the  ancient 
Pompeii  is  that  of  its  destraction  in  the 
month  of  August,  a.d.  79,  during  the 
memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Although  there  are  no  extant  records 
of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius  previous  to 
that  of  the  year  79,  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  had  some  traditions  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  fabled  battle  between  the 
^ods  and  the  giants ;  the  hurling  of  Ju- 
piter's thunderbolts,  by  which  the  earth 
was  scathed  and  blasted ;  the  burial  of 
the  giant  Typhon,  "who  threw  stones 
to  heaveu  with  a  loud  noise,  and  from 
ivhose  eyes  and  mouth  fire  proceeded," 
under  a  neighboring  island,  and  the 
evil  repute  in  which  the  shores  of  the 
Cumiean  Bay  were  held  ;  all  bear  witness 
to  some  more  substantial  record  of  vol- 
canic action  than  could  be  gathered  from 
tho.se  traces  of  igneous  processes  in  which 
the  district  abounds.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  previous  history  of  Vesu- 
▼ius,  it  must  have  had  many  centuries  of 
repose.  At  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
which  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, the  aspect  of  the  mountain  was 
altogether  different  from  that  which  it 
now  presents.  Avernus,  which  the  an- 
cients regarded  as  the  mouth  of  hell,  be- 
cause of  the  gloom  thrown  upon  its 
waters  by  the  shadow  of  trackless  forests, 
was  then  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  moun- 
tsun  itself  was  covered  with  verdure, 
excepting  at  its  summit ;  and  around  it 
and  'upon  its  slopes  were  clusters  of 
flourishing  hamlets.  A  passing  refer- 
ence is  made  to  it  by  Virgil,  who  praises 
the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  fact  that 
Spartaous  encamped  on  Vesuvius  with 
his  army  of  gladiators  and  insurgents, 
and  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lat- 
ins (&c.  340),  in  which  Decius  devoted 
himself  to  death,  shows  clearly  that  the 
ancient  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
mountain  must  have  borne  little  sem- 
blauce  to  itc^  present  character.  Indeed, 


no  early  description  of  Vesuvius  is  at  all 
applicable  to  it  as  it  now  exists.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  summit  was  for 
the  most  part  level,  whereas,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  now  capped  by  a  cone  of 
considerable  elevation.  This  cone,  which 
stands  within  a  circular  volcanic  ridge, 
is  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin. It  is  probable  that  the  ridge  is  all 
that  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano,  which 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  cone, 
"  which,  being  subject  to  constant  deg- 
radation, and  requiring  constant  sup- 
plies of  fresh  materials  to  maintain  its 
neight,  sunk  down  into  the  earth  in  the 
long  period  of  inactivity  which  we  know 
to  have  occurred  antecedent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era." 

Afker  many  centuries  of  rest,  the  vol- 
cano broke  out  with  great  violence  in 
the  year  79.  Hcrculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabise,  were  destroyed.  The 
younger  Pliny,  whose  uncle  perished 
during  the  eruption,  and  who  was  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe, 
furnished  an  account  of  it  in  two  letters 
to  Tacitus,  which  have  been  happily  pre- 
served. The  mountain,  thus  reawaken- 
ed, seems  to  have  had  little  repose  since 
79.  Eruptions  of  greater  or  less  vio- 
lence occurred  with  frequency  until  the 
year  203.  In  that  year  the  mountain 
broke  out  again  with  great  force.  There 
was  a  violent  eruption  in  472,  and  an- 
other in  512.  In  describing  this,  Pro- 
copius  conveys  the  idea  that  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  stream  of  lava.  The 
years  685  and  993  were  distinguished 
by  considerable  eruptions.  The  first 
stream  of  lava  of  which  there  is  an  au- 
thentic record,  broke  out  during  an  erup- 
tion in  the  year  1036.  There  was  an 
eruption  in  1049,  and  another  in  1138; 
after  which  there  was  a  pause  until  the 
year  1631.  The  next  eruption  occurred 
m  1666 ;  "  from  which  time  to  the  pres- 
ent there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions, 
at  intervals  rarely  exceeding  ten  years, 
generally  recurring  much  more  frequent- 
ly." The  most  notable  of  these  occur- 
red  in  1776,  1777,  and  1779.  In  his 
splendid  work,  entitled  Campi  Phlegrcei^ 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  an  eye-witness, 
has  left  a  vivid  and  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  attendant  phenomena,  in 
the  eruption  of  1822  the  vast  mass  of 
scorise  and  blocks  of  lava  which  had  been 
accumulating  within  the  crater  for  yearn. 
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was  blown  out,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  cone  itself.  The  moun- 
tain was  reduced  in  height  by  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet.  There  has  been 
no  eruption  of  any  importance  since  the 
year  1861. 

The  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny,  the 
younger,  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
most  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
— that  of  August  23,  a.d.  79.  At  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  the  elder  Pliny 
was  in  comm.ind  of  the  Roman  fleet  off 
Misenum.  At  about  noon  of  the  24th 
ot  August,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
cloud  of  unusual  size  and  shape.  In 
figure  it  resembled  a  pine-tree,  for  'Mt 
shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a 
trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches."  Anxious  to 
command  a  nearer  view  of  this  remark- 
able phenomenon,  Pliny  ordered  a  light 
vessel  to  be  got  ready.  Before  he  start- 
ed, he  received  a  note  from  a  lady, 
whose  villa  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  earnestly  begging  him  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  He  at  once  ordered 
the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  steered 
for  the  point  of  danger.  Ilis  approach 
was  embarrassed  by  dense  showers  of 
cinders,  pumice  stones,  and  fragments  of 
heated  rock.  Having  rendered  as  much 
help  as  was  possible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villas,  which  were  thickly  planted 
along  the  coast,  he  proceeded  to  StabiaB, 
where  his  friend  Pomponianus  resided. 
His  interest  in  his  friend  cost  him  his 
life.  For  on  the  following  morning,  the 
houses  had  begun  to  shake  with  such 
violence,  and  the  showers  of  calcined 
stones  and  cinders  had  become  so  dense, 
that  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
gain  the  shore,  and  put  off  at  once  to 
sea.  It  was,  however,  too  late.  Suffo- 
cated by  the  sulphurous  vapor,  he  fell 
down  dead.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
younger  Pliny,  his  nephew,  remained  at 
Misenum.  Successive  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake warned  him  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  stay  in  the  town.  The  chariots 
which  be  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out 
were  so  agitated  by  the  heaving  ground 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  steady  for 
a  moment.  A  black  cloud,  out  of  which 
rolled  vast  volumes  of  igneous  vapor, 
covered  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which 
receded  from  the  shore.  Everything 
was  mantled  in  darkness.    Nothing  was 


heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  seemed  as  though  the  laf^t  and 
eternal  night,  which,  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  was  to  destroy  the  world  and 
the  gods  together,  had  come.  Lurid 
flashes  of  light,  accompanied  by  heavy 
showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  deepened 
the  horrors  of  the  day.  At  length  the 
darkness  rolled  away.  But  everything 
was  changed.  The  whole  country  was 
covered  over  with  white  ashes,  as  with 
a  deep  snow.  The  beautiful  view  over 
the  bay  from  the  island  of  Capri  was 
entirely  marred.  The  picturesque  villas 
had  vanished  under  heaps  of  cinders ; 
and  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  StabiaB,  lay  buried  in  xuins. 

During  the  period  of  1669  years  Pom- 
peii remnined  thus  buried  and  forgotten. 
There  are  traces  of  searches  made  among 
the  dihrU  immediately  after  the  catas- 
/ro|>he.     But  these  were  inconsiderable, 
and  were  soon  suspended.     In#  the  year 
1592,    an    architect,    named   Dominico 
Fontana,  cut  a  subterranean  canal  under 
the  site  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  water  from  the  nver  Samo 
to  the  town  of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata. 
In  constructing  this  canal,  the  workmen 
came  often  upon  the  basements  of  build- 
ings ;    but  no  curiosity  appears  to  have 
been  excited,  and  no  steps  taken  to  pros- 
ecute   ftirther    researches.       Neany  a 
hundred  years  later  fresh  ruins  were 
discovered,  and  an  inscription  with  the 
word,  PoMPEi.      But  even  this  failed  to 
awaken  any  practical  interest.  At  length, 
when  the  accidental  discovery  of  Her- 
culaneum had  drawn  the  attention  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  to  the  subject, 
Alcubierre,  a  Spanish  colonel   of  engi- 
neers, who  had  been  employed  to  exam- 
ine the   subterranean  canal,  was  led  by 
the  discovery  of  a  house,  with  statues 
and  other  objects,  "  to  conjecture  that 
some  ancient  city  lay  buried  there,  over- 
whelmed by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  79."  Having  obtained  pennisfdon 
from  Charles  III.,  the  Ejng  of  Naples, 
he  commenced  early  in  the  year  1748 
the  excavations  of  the  street,  afterwards 
called  the  Strada  della  Foituna.     Ris 
labors  were  soon  rewarded;    for  in  a 
few  days  he    discovered    "a  picture, 
eleven  palms  long  by  four  and  a  half 
palms  high,  containing  festoons  of  egga^ 
fruits,  and  flowers,  the  head  of  a  man, 
large,  and  in  a  good  style,  a  helmet,  an 
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owl,  varions  small  birds,  and  other  ob- 
jects." The  next  discovery  of  impor- 
tance was  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  covered 
with  the  lava  mud.  By  bis  side  were 
foand  eighteen  brass  coins,  and  one  of 
silver.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  excavations,  the  amphitheatre, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  10,000  per* 
sons,  was  laid  bare.  The  operations, 
however,  were  carried  on  with  deplora- 
ble dilatoriness,  and  the  royal  exchequer 
was  by  no  means  liberal.  The  excavators, 
who  worked  in  chains,  were  chiefly  con- 
demned felons,  or  Mohammedan  slaves. 
No  stranger  was  permitted  in  the  ruins. 
Accnrate  records  of  the  discoveries  were 
kept ;  the  most  important  pictures  were 
detached  from  the  walls,  after  copies  of 
them  had  been  taken ;  and  the  building 
in  which  they  were  found  were  again 
covered  with  the  rubbish.  When  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  excava- 
tions, strangers  were  admitted,  on  the 
payment  of  an  exorbitant  fee :  but  all 
attempts  to  take  copies  of  mosaics  or 
frescos  were  rigorously  discouraged. 

The  short  period  daring  which  the 
French  occupied  Naples  was  distin- 
guished by  a  more  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed policy.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat,  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and 
many  remarkable  discoveries  were  made. 
The  amphitheatre,  which  had  been  filled 
np  again,  was  recleared;  the  Forum 
was  laid  open ;  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Street  of  Tombs  was  uncovered. 
The  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  favor 
was  not  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the 
excavations.  The  revolution  which 
drove  them  finally  from  Naples  gave 
Pompeii  another  chance.  Ghinbaldi  was 
appomted  dictator.  But  however  brave 
and  patriotic  as  a  general,  he  was  scarce- 
ly fitted  for  the  functions  of  administra- 
tion. He  gave  the  directorship  of  mu- 
seiuna  and  excavations  to  Alexandre 
Dumaa,  the  French  novelist!  The  new 
director  was  quite  alive  to  the  dignity 
of  bis  position,  and  kept  it  up  with 
princely  magnificence.  But  be  nad  no 
notion  of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  said 
that  he  paid  but  one  visit  to  the  ruins. 
His  nrie  was  happily  short-lived.  For 
on  the  accession  oi  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
the  throne  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  a 
distinguished  antiquarian  scholar,  was 
appointed  director-general  of  the  works. 


The  appointment  has  proved  most  judi- 
cious. Pursuing  a  regular  system,  no- 
ting "every  appearance  or  fragment 
which  might  afford  or  suggest  a  resto- 
ration of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifice, 
replacing  with  fresh  timber  eveiy  char- 
red beam,  propping  every  tottering 
wall  or  portion  of  brickwork,"  the  new 
commendatore  has  succeeded  in  exhib- 
iting not  a  confused  and  undefined 
mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  but  a  town,  in 
the  integrity  of  its  outlines,  and  the 
order  of  its  arrangements.  Street  after 
street  has  been  uncovered.  Temples, 
baths,  markets,  tombs,  stand  out  just  as 
they  stood  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  villa  of  the  poet,  the  forum,  the 
counting-house,  the  baker's  shop,  the 
school-room,  the  kitchen,  carry  us  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  life  in 
the  brightest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
jewellery  of  beauty,  the  spade  of  the 
laborer,  the  fetter  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  weapon  of  the  soldier  are  all  there, 
reproducing  and  realizing  the  past  with 
a  vividness  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. 

From  venerable  relics  and  ancient 
traditions  it  is  possible  to  construct  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  past.  How  far  from 
the  truth  that  ideal  may  be  can  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  no  two  anti- 

?uarians  agree  in  their  conceptions  of  a 
^ruidic  temple.  With  the  elaborate 
details  which  are  given  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  Joseph  us,  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
an  accurate  model  of  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Zion.  The  ruins  of  ancient  and 
now  uninhabited  cities  fail  to  depict  the 
manners  of  their  former  tenants,  or  even 
the  scheme  on  which  they  wei*e  con- 
structed. Inhabited  ruins  are  constant- 
ly modified  and  adapted  to  the  changing 
life  within  them.  But  Pompeii,  over- 
whelmed, and,  as  it  were,  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  very  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity, preserved  from  the  ravages  with 
which  Goths  and  Vandals  visited  the 
ancient  glories  of  Italy,  and  from  the 
sacrilegious  and  almost  as  destructive 
pillagings  of  modern  hands,  brings  the 
very  past  to  our  doors.  Within  its 
silent  streets  are  ^'buildings  as  they  were 
originally  designed,  not  altered  and 
patched  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  newer 
fashions;  the  paintings  undimmed  by 
the  leaden  touch  of  time;  household 
furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use; 
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aiticles,  even  of  intrinsio  value,  aban- 
doned in  the  huiTy  of  escape,  yet  safe 
from  the  robber,  or  scattered  about  as 
they  fell  from  the  trembling  hand,  which 
coald  not  pause  or  stoop  for  its  most 
valuable  possessions ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  bones  of  the  inhabitants, 
bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  them.'*  There  are 
the  very  ruts  which  were  made  by  the 
wheels  of  chariots,  flying  perhaps  from 
the  impending  ruin;  there  are  water- 
pipes,  m  the  cavities  of  which,  sealed 
by  the  hand  of  time,  the  splashing  fluid 
can  still  be  heard ;  there  are  rude  and 
grotesque  inscriptions,  scratched  by 
some  loiterer  on  the  stucco,  and  as  fresh 
as  when  they  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
passer-by;  there  are  egg-shells,  bones 
of  fish  and  chickens,  and  other  fragments 
of  a  repast  of  which  skeletons  lying 
near  them  were  partaking  when  the  ca- 
tastrophe overwhelmed  them ;  there  is 
fuel  ready  to  be  supplied  to  ^maces  for 
heating  the  baths;  there  are  the  stains 
left  upon  the  counters  of  drinking  shops 
by  wet  glasses ;  there  are  the  phials  of 
the  apothecary,  still  containing  the  fluids 
which  he  was  wont  to  dispense ;  there 
are  ovens,  in  which  loaves  of  bread,  car- 
bonized, but  otherwise  perfect,  may  yet 
be  seen ;  there  are  vases  with  olives  still 
swimming  in  oil,  the  fruit  retaining  its 
flavor,  and  the  oil  burning  readily  when 
submitted  to  the  flame ;  there  are  shelves, 
on  which  are  piled  stores  of  figs,  raisins, 
and  chestnuts ;  and  tbere  are  am  phone, 
containing  the  rare  wines  for  which 
Campania  was  famous.  The  vividness 
with  which  the  remains  in  the  city  recall 
the  past  is  illustrated  by  M.  8imond, 
from  the  Forum : 

"  A  new  altar  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  apparently  just  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ; 
an  enclosure  was  building  all  around ;  the 
mortar  Just  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  wall, 
was  but  half  spread  out ;  you  saw  the  long, 
sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and 
obliterate  its  own  track ; — but  it  never  did  re- 
turn :  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  sudden- 
ly arrested,  and,  afler  the  lapse  of  1800  years, 
i&xe  whole  looks  so  fresh  and  new  that  you 
would  almost  swear  that  the  mason  was  only 
gone  to  his  dinner,  and  about  to  come  back 
immediately  to  smooth  the  roughness." 

Owing  to  its  greater  distance  from 


Vesuvius,  and  its  more  elevated  situa- 
tion, Pompeii  was  not  reached  by  the 
streams  of  lava,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  great  eruption,  and  in  after  periods, 
flowed  over  Herculaneum.  The  latter 
city  is  buried  under  a  hardened  mass 
which  in  some  places  reaches  a  depth 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  The 
depth  and  hardness  of  this  volcanic  mat- 
ter preclude  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete excavation.  Pompeii  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  ashes  and  pu- 
mice stones,  the  bed  of  which  seldom 
reaches  a  depth  of  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-four  feet ;  and,  being  loose  and 
friable  in  its  composition,  it  is  very  easi- 
ly removed.  The  basement  stories  of 
the  Pompeian  houses  are  therefore  per- 
fect; the  upper  stories,  which  were 
generally  built  of  wood,  were  either 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  debris 
which  fell  upon  them,  or  were  burned 
by  the  shower  of  red-hot  stones.  The 
materials  under  which  the  city  is  buried 
are  pounded  stones  and  ashes  of  a  w^hit- 
ish-gray  color.  Over  these  there  is  a 
stratum,  some  four  or  five  feet  in  depth, 
which  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes 
of  a  gi-ayish-black  color.  This  stratum 
is  probably  the  result  of  subsequent 
eruptions.  Pumice  stones,  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  are  mixed  with  the  ash- 
es ;  and  above  these  there  is  '^  another 
layer,  of  an  average  depth  of  two  feet, 
which  appears  to  have  been  attended  in 
its  descent  with  an  enormous  fall  of  wa- 
ter, forming  what  the  Italians  call  a  lava 
bavoaa,^^  The  uppermost  layer  consists 
of  a  fine  mould,  in  which  lupins,  corn, 
and  even  mulberry-trees  grow  freely. 

The  great  eruption  was  evidently 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  for 
many  skeletons  have  been  found,  which 
were  those  of  persons  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  walls  upon  them.  Eight  skeletons 
were  discovered  in  1 787  under  the  debris 
of  a  wall,  and  in  1818  the  bones  of  a  man 
who  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
marble  column  were  found  in  the  Fomm. 
The  ruined  appearance  which  the  town 
presents  is  clearly  traceable,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  effect  of  the  earthquake ; 
but  for  which,  the  denudation  of  the 
buildings  would  have  discovered  them 
in  their  original  integrity.  There  are 
traoes,  too,  of  rough  and  destructive 
searches  made  soon  aftei  the  catastrophe 
for  hidden   treasures.     It  is  an  asoer* 
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tained  fact  that  tbe  Emperor  Alexander 
Se?erus  made  Pompeii  "  a  sort  of  quar- 
ry, from  which  he  drew  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  marbles,  columns,  and  beautiftil 
statues,  which  he  employed  in  adorning 
the  edifices  which  he  constructed  at 
Rome."  The  furniture  of  the  Basilica, 
the  columns  of  the  portico  of  Eumachia, 
one  of  the  chief  buildings,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  valuable  adornments 
of  the  city  were  thus  carried  away. 
Only  on  the  supposition  of  previous  and 
protracted  researches  can  we  account 
for  the  paucity  of  gold  and  silver  arti- 
des,  coins,  and  statues  as  yet  discovered. 
Many  of  the  more  portable  treasures 
mast  have  been  carried  away  by  the  in- 
habitants in  their  flight,  for  it  is  clear 
that,  however  sudden  the  final  catas- 
trophe may  have  been,  such  warnings 
were  given  as  to  enable  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  to  escape.  About 
one-third  of  the  city  has  been  disinter- 
red. In  this  portion  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  skeletons  have  been  found.  It 
IB  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  whole 
dty  were  uncovered,  the  number  of  skel- 
etons would  be  about  two  thousand. 
But  Pompeii  contained  at  least  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  eruption 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  people  were 
assembled  by  thousands  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. Very  few  skeletons,  however, 
have  been  found  there,  and  even  these 
may  have  been  gladiators  already  slain. 
The  remaining  skeletons  are  probably 
^  those  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the 
irresolute;  of  those  who  mistakin^ly 
thought  that  they  should  find  protection 
against  the  fatal  shower  in  their  houses 
or  their  cellars ;  or  of  those  who,  from 
motives  of  avarice,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, of  affection,  lingered  in  search  of 
their  treasures  or  their  beloved  ones  till 
there  was  no  longer  time  to  effect  their 
escape."  One  skeleton,  however,  bears 
witness  to  motives  neither  sordid  nor 
selfish :  it  is  that  of  a  Roman  soldier  on 
guard,  who  was  found  at  his  post. 

Pompeii  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau  at  the  southern  base  of  Vesuvius, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  From  the 
fact  that  shells  and  sea-sand  have  been 
found  on  the  side  of  the  city  adjoining 
the  coast,  and  that  iron  rings,  intended, 
u  it  is  supposed,  for  the  mooring  of  ves- 
sels, have  been  discovered  near  the  ruins, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  age 


before  the  memorable  and  fatal  explo^ 
sion  of  79  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  assumption 
that  these  rings  were  used  for  mooring 
purposes  is  simply  gratuitous,  and  the 
discovery  of  shells  gives  little  authority 
to  the  theory  of  a  change  of  coast  line. 
The  remains  of  many  buildings  much 
nearer  the  sea,  and  outside  the  walls  of 
Pompeii, — some  of  them  being  buried 
under  white  lapilli^  such  as  were  thrown 
out  by  the  eruption  of  79, — ^bear  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
city  in  ancient  times  was  identical  with 
its  present  site.  If  anything  more  were 
required  in  proof  of  this  conclusion,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ilercu- 
laneum  and  Scabise,  tbe  one  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Pompeii, 
still  lie  on  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  clear- 
ly showing  that  no  alteration  in  the 
coast  line  was  produced  by  the  eruption. 
Seated  thus,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain,  and  shadowed  by  the 
heights  of  Vesuvius, — ^not  then  the  bare 
and  rugged  mountain  it  is  now, — Pom- 
peii offered  not  only  the  conveniences  of 
a  commercial  city  and  the  security  of  a 
strong  military  position,  but  the  attrac- 
tions of  beautiful  scenery  and  a  delicious 
climate.  It  was  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-place of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  city  itself  was  of  somewhat  limited 
proportions.  But  the  more  aiistocratic 
villas  were  suburban.  Indeed,  the  whole 
coast  was  so  thickly  planted  with  gar- 
dens and  houses  as  to  appear  like  one 
vast  city. 

Pompeii  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been 
traced.  The  figure  of  the  city,  as  de- 
fined by  the  walls,  was  nearly  oval.  The 
whole  area  was  but  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres,  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  nearly  two  miles.  The  greatest 
length  was  little  more  than  three-  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  the  breadth  less  than 
half-a-mile.  According  to  the  principle 
of  avoiding  sharp  angles,  which  was 
prominent  m  ancient  theories  of  fortifi- 
cation, the  walls  were  curvilinear.  From 
their  present  appearance  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  their  date  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Certain  characters  traced 
upon  some  of  the  stones  seem  to  point 
to  a  period    antecedent  even    to   tho 
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Etruscan  occupation;  while  some  por- 
tions, and  especially  the  towers,  point  to 
a  much  later  age.  Probably  the  more 
recent  masonry  belongs  to  a  peiiod  sub- 
sequent to  the  Social  War, and  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
done  during  the  siege.  The  stone  sof 
the  walls  are  large  and  carefully  hewn. 
They  are  fitted  together  without  mor- 
tar. The  outer  walls  are  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  Between  them  and  the 
inner  walls,  which  are  a  few  feet  higher, 
there  is  an  earthen  mound  or  terrace. 
This  was  considered,  in  all  ancient  sys- 
tems of  Ibrtification,  to  be  proof  against 
battering-rams  and  every  other  method 
of  assault.  At  iiTegnlar  distances,  rang- 
ing from  eighty  to  nearly  five  hundred 
paces,  are  quadrangular  towers.  The 
walls  and  the  towers  are  much  dilapidat- 
ed, owing  partly  to  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  and  to  the  siege  under  Sul- 
la, and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  during 
the  long  peace  which  Italy  enjoyed  un- 
der Augustus,  defences  were  held  to  be 
less  necessary,  and  were  either  left  to 
decay,  or  were  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  building  of  houses.  Many 
large  aud  h:mdsome  houses  in  Pompeii 
are  built  upon  the  line  of  the  city  walls. 
The  length  of  wall  already  traced  is 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  besides  the  Porta 
della  Marina,  which  is  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  line  of  the  wall  is  no 
longer  defined.  The  Herculaneum  Gate, 
which  is  the  most  important,  is  double ; 
so  that  assailants,  who  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  first  doors,  could  "be  at- 
tacked from  a  large  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  destroyed  while  attempting  to  force 
the  second."  The  outer  defence  was  that 
of  a  portcullis ;  holes  in  the  pavement 
show  that  the  inner  gate  consisted  of 
folding  doors,  which  turned  on  pivots. 
There  is  a  central  archway,  which  is 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  in 
width ;  the  arch  no  longer  remains,  but 
was  probably  about  twenty  feet  high. 
On  either  side  of  this  there  is  a  smaller 
opening  for  foot-passengers,  between 
four  and  ^ve  feet  wide,  and  about  ten 
feet  high.  On  the  left  of  this  gate,  be- 
fore entering  the  city,  is  a  pedestal, 
which,  from  some  fragments  of  bronze 
drapery  found  near  it,  seems  to  have 
supported  a  colossal  statue  in  bronze. 
Possibly  this  was  an  image  of  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  city.    On  entering  the 


Herculaneum  Gate,  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  a  street  which  leads  to  the  Forum. 
On  his  right  is  a  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  musician ;  on  the  left  is  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  hot  drinks ;  farther  on  is 
the  house  of  the  Vestals  and  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Beyond  this  stands  a  pub- 
lic fountain.  Three  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  the  street  divides ;  the  left-hand 
turning  leads  to  the  Forum,  the  princi- 
pal building  in  Pompeii. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  lava  of  irregular  shape,  but  neatly 
joined.  The  carriage-way,  which  never 
exceeds  a  breadth  of  ten  feet,  is  com- 
posed of  polygonal  blocks,  with  their 
angles  slightly  rounded,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  pieces  of  granite,  iron 
wedges,  or  flints  forcibly  driven  in. 
Repairs  in  the  roads  w^ere  generally 
effected  by  thus  filling  up  the  holes. 
The  streets,  which,  to  the  notions  of 
these  days,  seem  inconveniently  narrow, 
were  as  wide  as  the  trafiic  of  the  city 
required.  The  ancient  chariots  were  so 
constructed  as  to  dtive  safely 'Within  a 
width  of  four  and  a  half  feet.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  these  conveyances  were  fre- 
quently used.  The  city  was  too  small 
in  its  area  to  necessitate  much  driving. 
Indeed,  when  Mazoia  published  his  work 
in  1824,  only  two  stables  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  these  were  probably  used 
for  mules  and  asses.  The  ancient  Ital- 
ians had  a  strong  preference  for  narrow 
streets ;  and  when,  afler  the  burning  of 
Rome,  Nero  ordered  that  the  new  streets 
should  be  of  ample  width,  many  com- 
plained that  the  free  admission  of  light 
and  heat  would  be  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous. The  track  of  wheels  is  yet  dis- 
cernible in  the  carriage-ways,  the  ruts  in 
many  instances  being  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep.  This  depth  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  traffic  was  mainly  that 
of  heavily-laden  wagons.  The  footpath 
is  separated  from  the  road  by  a  kerb, 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  higher 
than  the  road.  This  path  never  exceeds 
three  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  city  it  is  only  one  foot  broad. 
Numerous  stepping-stones  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  streets  to  fiicilitato 
crossing.  As  there  were  no  sunken 
gutters,  the  roadway,  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather,  was  like  a  stream,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  work  of  some  little  peril  to 
pass  from  one  stepping-^tone  to  another* 
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Horses,  being  loosely  harnessed,  could 
readily  step  ovefr  these  stones,  or  pass  by 
them. 

The  outward  aspect  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  even  at  the  climax  of  its  pop- 
ularity, mast  have  been  severe  and 
glopray.  As  a  rule,  no  decorations  were 
ever  given  to  that  side  of  the  house 
which  was  exposed  to  the  street.  The 
houses  in  most  cases  were  low.  The 
lower  part  consisted  generally  of  a  blank 
wall,  sometimes  panelled  in  plaster,  and 
painted  in  dull  colors.  The  upper  story 
was  pierced  with  small  windows.  No 
expense  was  spared  in  the  interior,  which 
was  uiost  elaborately  decorated.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  house  in  Pompeii 
the  elevation  of  which  has  any  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  Not  a  house  has 
been  fouud  as  yet  with  a  portico.  On 
each  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  villa  oi 
Dioraedes  there  is  a  detached  column, 
and  this  is  the  only  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural effect  on  the  outside  of  any  oi 
the  houses  in  the  city.  The  only  relief 
to  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  the 
streets  was  the  porch  of  a  temple,  the 
marble  columns  ot*  a  tomb,  the  plashing 
of  a  fountain,  or  the  sign  of  a  shop. 
Each  shop  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  an  appropriate  sign.  Some- 
limes  these  were  painted,  sometimes  they 
were  moulded  in  baked  clay,  and  col- 
ored. A  terra-cotta  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting two  men  carrying  an  amphora^ 
8er\'ed  as  the  sign  of  a  wine-shop.  A 
statue  of  Priapus  indicated  the  workshop 
of  the  amulet  maker.  A  goat,  in  bas- 
relief,  reminded  the  passenger  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  milk  store. 
A  rude  paintmg  of  two  men  fighting, 
with  a  third  standing  by  with  a  laurel 
crown  in  his  hand,  denoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fencing-master,  or  a  trainer 
of  gladiators.  Not  less  suggestive  was 
the  picture  of  a  boy  undergoing  a  whip- 
ping. The.  Pompeian  truant  was  thus 
impressively  warned  that  the  schoolmas- 
ter was  not  abroad. 

The  most  attractive  site  in  the  city  is 
that  which  is  occiipied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Forum.  In  earlier  times,  the 
Forum  was  simply  an  enclosure  for  pub- 
lic meetings  and  purposes  of  commerce. 
As  the  taste  for  splendor  increased,  it 
became  the  pride  of  the  citizens,  who 
lavislicd  on  it  the  resources  of  their 
genius  and  wealth.      Within   its  area 


were  gathered  temples  consecrated  to 
almost  numberless  deities;  basilicas  for 
the  administration  of  justice;  courts  for 
the  local  magistracy;  tabularia  where 
the  public  records  were  preserved ;  pris- 
ons, granaries,  and  all  the  a[)pliances  of 
public  convenience  and  pleasure.  The 
markets  were  held  within  appropriate^ 
enclosures ;  the  money-changers  had  here 
their  tables ;  and  here  and  there  were 
the  rostra  whence  public  orators  were 
wont  to  address  the  crowd.  The  Forum 
of  Pompeii  was  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  for  size  and  splendor.  The 
elevation,  as  restored,  presents  a  picture 
of  singular  beauty.  On  entering  the 
ruins,  the  spectator  finds  himself  in  an 
oblong  area,  measuring  about  524  feet 
by  140  feet.  Over  this  area  are  scat- 
tered the  evidences  of  former  magnifi- 
cence— pedestals  which  once  supported 
statues ;  columns  divested  of  their  mar- 
ble casings;  and  fragments  of  white 
stucco  clinging  to  shattered  walls.  A 
Doric  colonnade,  broken  only  in  its  con- 
tinuous line  by  the  portions  of  surround- 
ing buildinffs,  runs  along  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides.     The  columns,  in  their 

Eerfect  state,  were  two  feet  three  and  a 
alf  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet 
in  height,  with  an  interval  between  them 
of  nearly  seven  feet.  They  were  either 
of  fine  white  stone,  resembling  marble, 
of  yellowish  tufa,  or  of  plastered  brick. 

On  the  north  of  the  Forum  stands  a 
building  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  rests  on  an  elevated  basement.  The 
columns,  which  are  three  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  rise  to  a  height  of 
thirty-six  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the 
building  was  sixty  feet.  The  interior  of 
the  cella  was  painted,  the  predominant 
colors  being  red  and  black.  The  pave- 
ment was  formed  of  diamond-shaped 
slabs  of  marble,  enclosed  within  a  broad 
border  of  black  and  white  mosaic.  On 
this  pavement,  fragments  of  a  colossal 
statue,  supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, were  found.  A  sun-dial  was  also 
found  close  at  hand.  The  whole  of  the 
temple,  which  is  constructed  of  stone 
and  lava,  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  ce- 
ment made  of  marble.  Connected  with 
the  temple  by  a  low  wall  is  an  arch,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  triumphal.  But 
it  is  not  stately  enough  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  was  evidently  the  entrance  to 
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a  court,  in  which  were  the  public  gran- 
aries and  prisons.  The  fact  of  the  gran- 
aries having  been  within  this  court  is 
supposed  to  be  established  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  public  measures  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood ;  the  site  of  the 
prisons  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  for 
the  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  on 
the  spot,  their  leg-bones  still  shackled 
with  irons.  On  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  temple  there  is  a  gateway,  which  was 
most  probably  an  arch  of  triumph.  Its 
massive  piers,  .with  portions  of  their 
columns,  still  remain.  In  the  centre  of 
the  piers  were  fountains,  the  leaden  pipes 
of  which  are  yet  visible.  The  arch  was 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  found 
close  by.  Near  this  arch  was  found  a 
skeleton,  clutching  seventy-four  small 
silver  coins. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  .of  the 
Forum  stands  a  building  which  for  a 
long  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  Pan- 
theon. Rouud  an  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  are  twelve  pedestals,  which 
formerly  were  either  crowned  by  statues, 
all  of  which  have  perished,  or  formed  the 
base  of  columns,  supporting  a  circular 
building.  The  area,  which  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  ninety,  is 
bounded  b^  the  back  wall  of  shops,  by 
a  small  shnne,  and  by  eleven  cells,  sup- 
pose^  to  have  belonged  to  the  priests. 
Facmg  the  entrance  is  a  large  base  of 
marble,  on  which  stood  a  statue,  only  one 
arm  of  which  remains.  A  small  vaulted 
cedicula  within  the  enclosure  is  decorat- 
ed with  a  series  of  very  beautiful  ara- 
besques. The  colors  of  these  designs 
are  as  bright  as  when  they  were  first 
laid  on.  One  of  the  figures  is  that  of 
the  painter  herself,  who  holds  in  her 
band  an  oval  palette  of  silver.   It  is  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  medium  employed  for 
quefying  the  pigments  used  in  the  an- 
cient arabesques  was  wax  mixed  with 
oil.  The  secret  of  the  process  is  quite 
lost.  But  if,  as  IS  probable,  wax  had 
some  part  to  play  in  giving  durability  to 
the  colors,  the  metal  palette  was  used 
to  retain  so  much  heat  as  would  liquefy 
the  pigments,  without  inconveniencing 
the  artist.  The  colore  were  for  the 
most  part  dazzling;  bright  vermilion, 
yellow,  jet  black,  crinison,  and  blue  form- 
mg  the  groundwork,  which  was  modified 
by  a  variety  of  mixed  tints.    The  use 


of  these  colors  was  not  always  in  good 
taste.  Much  of  the  fresco  painting  in 
Pompeii  is  decidedly  vulgar. 

The  purpose  of  this  bmlding  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  ingenious  speculation. 
The  theory  of  the  Pantheon  is  generally 
abandoned.  Some  have  thought,  from 
the  style  of  its  decorations,  that  it  must 
have  been  the  public  ho9pitiufn^  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors  and  distinguish- 
ed foreigners.  Overbeck,  a  very  credible 
authority,  conjectures  that  it  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
worship  of  that  goddess,  but  to  hospi- 
table entertainments  at  the  public  cost. 
Pompeii,  however,  was  not  important 
enough,  as  a  city,  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  institution.  The  most  reason- 
able supposition  is,  that  the  building  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Augustus,  and 
the  use  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales. 
The  representations  of  combats  of  gal- 
leys on  the  walls  refer  probably  to  the 
battle  of  Aetiiim,  and  the  pictures  of 
eatables  recall  the  Augustalian  banquets. 
In  the  adjoining  shops  have  been  found 
large  quantities  of  dried  fruits,  preserved 
in  glass  vases,  as  well  as  scales,  money, 
and  moulds  for  bread  and  pastry.  On 
the  walls  are  pictures  pf  "  geese,  turkeys, 
vases  of  eggs,  fowls,  lobsters,  and  ^ame 
ready  plucked  for  cooking,  oxen,  sheep, 
fruit  in  glass  dishes,  a  cornucopia,  with 
various  amphorsB  for  wine,  and  many 
other  accessories  for  the  banquet."  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  sink,  in 
which  fish  bones  and  remains  of  many 
articles  of  food  were  found  by  the  ex- 
cavators. 

Among  other  buildings  of  importance 
connected  with  the  Forum  is  a  small 
temple,  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Mercury,  and  distinguished  by  a  white 
marble  altar,  with  an  unfinished  bas-re- 
lief descriptive  of  a  sacrifice,  and  giving 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  vessels  and  im- 
plements used  on  such  occasions.  The 
work  of  the  whole  building  is  incom- 
plete ;  there  is  no  stucco  upon  the  bricks, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  workmen 
were  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  when 
the  eruption  occuiTed.  A  crypt  and  por- 
tico erected  by  Eumachia,  a  priestess, 
are  next  in  succession.  This  edifice  had 
an  admirably  executed  peristyle  of  white 
marble  Corinthian  columns.  Only  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  these  remains,  the  rest 
having  probably  been  carried  away  by 
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Alexander  Severus.    The  Basilica,  which. 
IB  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Forum,  is  the  largest  building  in  Pom- 
peii.    It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  eighty  in  width.  This 
was  the  court  of  justice;  and  as  it  bears 
marks  of  previous  excavation,  it  is  like- 
ly that  search  was  made  among  the  ruins, 
soon  after  the  ernption,  for  records  of 
important  trials.      Whatever  else  the 
excavators  carried  off,  they  made  away 
with  the  pavement,  of  which  only  the 
bedding  remains.      Inscriptions  traced 
by  loiterers,  and  not  remarkable  either 
for  sentiment  or  style,  are  yet  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls.     Next  to  the  Basilica  is  the 
largest  and  finest  temple  in  Pompeii. 
From  the  discovery  of  a  statue  in  the 
style  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  from 
the  &ct  that  the  altar  is  not  adapted  for 
sacrifices,  but  only  for  such  offerings  as 
were  commonly  made  to  Venus,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess.     Bronze  orna- 
ments, resembling  the  heads  of  large 
nails,  were  found  near  the  entrance,  and 
had  probably  decorated  the  gates.    The 
columns   of  the  temple  are  colored  in 
blue,  yellow,  and  white.    The  walls  are 
painted  in  vivid  tones,  the  ground  being 
chiefly  black.    Figures  of  dancers,  d  warfs 
and  picLures  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  priests'  apartment  there  was  dis- 
covered a  very  beautiful   painting  of 
Bacchus  and  Silenus,  which  has  been 
transferred  to  safer  quarters. 

The  most  perfect,  and  in  some  sense 
the  most  interesting,  of  the  temples  out- 
side the  area  of  the  Forum,  is  the  Temple 
of  Isis.  From  an  inscription  above  the 
entrance  it  appears  that  this  structure 
was  restored  from  the  foundation,  after 
having  been  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, by  Popidius  Celsinus.  The  build- 
ing is  small,  but  it  affords  a  very  valu- 
able example  of  the  form  and  disposition 
of  an  ancient  temple.  T  wo  lustral  marble 
basins  were  found  attached  to  columns 
near  the  entrance,  as  also  a  wooden  box, 
reduced  to  charcoal,  which  was  proba- 
bly used  for  the  contributions  of  worship- 
pers. A  sacred  well,  to  which  there  is 
a  despent  by  steps,  is  covered  by  a  small 
buildbg  within  the  enclosure,  lavishly 
decorated  with  grotesque,  though  admi- 
rably executed  designs  on  stucco.  On 
the  chief  altar  were  found  the  ashes  and 
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parts  of  the  burnt  bones  of  victims,  and 
the  white  wall  of  the  adjacent  building 
yet  bears  traces  of  smoke  from  the  altar 
fires.  A  beautiful  figure  of  Isis,  draped 
in  clothing  of  purple  and  gold,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  right  hand  a  bronze  sistrum, 
and  in  her  left  the  key  of  the  sluices  of 
the  Nile,  was  found  within  the  court. 
In  another  portion  of  the  court  there 
is  a  kitchen,  on  tlie  stoves  of  which  fish 
bones  and  other  remnants  of  a  feast  were 
discovered.  In  the  outermost  room  lay 
the  skeleton  of  a  priest,  who  was  evi- 
dently suffocated  while  trying  to  make 
his  way  through  the  wall  with  an  axe. 
The  axe  was  found  at  his  side.  In  an 
adjoining  chamber  another  skeleton  was 
found — that  of  a  priest  interrupted  at 
his  dinner.  Near  him  were  quantities 
of  egg-shells,  chicken-bones,  and  some 
earthen  vases.  Many  skeletons  were  dis- 
covered within  the  precincts  of  this 
temple ;  probably  those  of  priests  whose 
vain  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  dei- 
ty, or  whose  blind  attachment  to  her 
shrines,  prevented  them  from  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  More  interesting,  how- 
ever, than  the  skeletons  of  priests,  are 
the  many  paintings  which  the  temple 
contains,  representing  the  priestly  cos- 
tume, and  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  of  Isis.  All  the  implements 
of  sacrifice,  in  bronze,  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins. 

It  is  not,  however,  among  the  re- 
mains of  temples,  halls  of  justice,  amphi- 
theatres, batns  and  other  .public  build- 
ings, that  the  value  of  Pompeian  exca- 
vations is  to  be  measured.  Among  the 
ruins  of  other  ancient  cities  are  to  be  found 
niany  specimens  of  public  architecture 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Pompeii,  and  on  a 
scale  of  far  greater  splendor.  But  the 
domestic  life,  the  social  habits,  the  pri- 
vate luxuries  of  the  past  have  no  such 
illustration  in  any  otner  city  as  among 
the  silent  streets  of  Pompeii.  The 
homes  of  ancient  cities,  being  built  of 
more  perishable  materials  than  the  pub- 
lic edifices,  have  yielded  to  decay,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  left  no  trace. 
The  homes  of  Pompeii  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  the  footfall  of  their  last 
tenant  echoed  among  their  walls.  The 
villa  of  the  nobleman,  the  shop  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  rude  dwelling  of  the 
laborer,  reproduce,  with  incomparable 
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exactness,  the  domestic  life  of  the  past. 
In  the  construction  of  Pompeian  houses, 
the  cheapest  and  least  durable  materials 
were  preferred.  Most  of  them  were 
built  of  brick,  or  of  "  the  rough  masonry 
called  opus  incertumJ*^  It  is  because  of 
this  that  they  decay  rapidly  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  mortar  employed 
was  evidently  of  bad  quality.  Copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  in  the  workinor  of  which 
metals  the  Italians  were  highly  skilled, 
were  used ;  but  rather  for  purposes  of 
ornament,  than  solidity.  Their  lock- 
work,  for  instance,  was  coarse  and  rough; 
while  knockers,  door-handles,  and  bolts, 
were  most  elegantly  wrought.  Little 
skill  or  care  is  exhibited  in  their  wood- 
work ;  the  beams  of  houses  in  some 
places  having  never  been  squared.  The 
outside  of  the  house,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  plain  and  gloomy.  The  internal 
decorations,  though  brilliant  and  often 
gaudy,  were  seldom  of  a  costly  nature, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, which  were  frequently  of  great 
beauty.  Little  marble  was  used,  even 
in  public  buildings ;  but  its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  singularly  beautiful  stucco, 
capable  either  of  receiving  paintings,  or 
being  modelled  into  bas-reliefs.  For 
the  flooring  of  the  commoner  houses  a 
sort  of  composite  was  employed,  which 
was  occasionally  inlaid  with  slabs  of 
marble,  in  various  patterns.  Sometimes 
these  marbles  were  colored ;  and  this 
style  of  decoration  evidently  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  mosaics.  In  the  better 
elass  of  houses  mosaics  were  used. 
Those  were  generally  composed  of 
black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or  vice 
verad.  But  in  some  instances  the  pat- 
terns were  more  ambitious.  In  the 
house  of  the  Tragic  Poet  a  pavement 
was  found  which  has  been  desciibed  as 
a  picture  in  mosaics.  It  includes  seven 
figures,  conceived  in  much  spint  and 
taste.  The  mosaic  is  composed  of  very 
fine  pieces  of  glass,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  or 
ancient  art  yet  discovered.  Another 
mosaic,  in  the  villa  of  Cicero,  is  so  deli- 
cately wrought  of  minute  pieces  of  col- 
ored glass,  that  the  hair  and  eyebrows 
of  its  figures  may  be  traced  on  close 
inspection.  A  yet  more  remarkable 
mosaic  was  discovered  in  the  house  of 
the  Faun.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  loner 
and  nine  broad.  The  subject  is  supposed 


to  represent  the  battle  of  Issas.  The 
Grecian  leader,  charging  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  has  transfixed  one  of  the 
Persian  warriors,  whose  horse  has  al- 
ready fallen,  with  a  lance.  The  agony  in 
the  iaoe  of  the  wounded  soldier  is  won- 
deiiully  depicted.  All  the  figures  in 
the  picture  are  wrought  with  unrival- 
led vigor.  The  border  represents  a 
river,  with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus, 
and  other  animals.  Not  less  striking 
than  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Pompeii, 
are  the  arabesques  and  pictures  of  its 
walls.  Of  these,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  detailed  account.  A  few 
bronzes  have  been  found,  remarkable  for 
vigor  of  execution,  and  a  few  marble 
statues.  Some  of  the  latter  show  clearly 
thnt  the  ancients  sometimes  colored 
their  statues.  A  figure  of  Venus  was 
discovered  at  an  early  period  of  the  ex- 
cavations, the  hair  of  \fhich  was  painted 
yellow,  and  the  drapery  blue.  Round  the 
neck  was  a  gilt  necklace,  and  the  breasts 
were  gilded.  A  small  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  tinted 
and  gilded  in  many  parts.  Traces  of 
color  are  discernible  on  many  of  the 
statues.  From  parts  of  another  marble 
statue  discovered  in  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  ancient  sculptors 
used  to  dress  their  works. 

In  regularity  of  plan,  and  in  extent, 
the  house  of  Pansa  is  the  most  remark- 
able within  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription which  was  once  visible  near 
the  principal  entrance,  but  which  has 
since  been  obliterated.  It  is  situated  io 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  streets.  Including  the 
garden,  which  occupies  a  third  of  the 
whole  length,  it  stands  upon  an  area  of 
300  feet  by  100  feet.  The  ground-plan 
exhibits  a  vestibule,  prothyrumy  or  inner 
porch,  paved  with  mosaic,  and  an  cUriumy 
or  public  reception-room,  roofed  over, 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  root  sloped,  so  as  to  direct 
the  rain-water  into  the  impluoium^ 
which  was  a  sort  of  cistern  sunk  in  the 
floor  of  the  atrium.  The  impluviuni  wa* 
generally  adorned  with  fountains,  and  the 
opening  above  it  was  shaded  by  a  col- 
ored veil,  which,  while  difinsing  a 
softened  light,  gave  coolness  to  the 
apartment.  The  next  room  is  the  (nhli- 
num^  a  sort  of  more  private  appendage  to 
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the  atrium,  in  which  the  family  pictures, 
archiveii,  Btataes,  and  other  relics  were 
contained.    On  eitlier  side  of  the  atrium 
were  smaller  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  house.    In  a  direct  line  from  the 
atrium  is  the  peristyle^  which  in  ancient 
houses  was  the  most  splendid  room  in 
the  suite.     It  was  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
the  peristyle  was  decorated  with  shrubs 
and  fountains.      On   the  right  of  the 
I)eri8tyle  is  the  trfclinium^  or  dining- 
room.    The  prodigality  of  the  Italians 
in  matters  of  eating  is  proverbial ;  and, 
while  they  spared  no  expense  in  provid- 
ing banquets,  they  carded  extravagance 
to  its  utmost  limits  in  furnishing  and 
decorating    their     dining-halls.       The 
Pompeians  were  not  so  lavish  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  the  sizes  of  the 
rooms  in  the  bouse  of  Pansa  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  their  furniture  must  have 
been    of    corresponding    magnificence. 
The  ground-plan  includes  also  the  cbcus^ 
a  hall  or  saloon  for  summer  use,  a  winter 
dining-room,  a  library,  several  bedrooms, 
a  servants'  hall,  and  other  smaller  rooms. 
There  was  an  upper  floor,  reached  by  a 
staircase,  almost  every  vestige  of  which 
h^is  perished.     Attached  to  the  house 
are  four  shops,  which  were  let  to  tenants, 
one  shop  intended  for  the   sale  of  the 
spare  agricultural  produce  of  the  owner's 
estates,  and  two  baking  establishments. 
Tlie  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
generally  surrounded  by  shops,  which 
Here  sometimes  of  the   meanest  char- 
acter, and  entirely  marred  the  elevation 
to  the  street.     On  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which   the  shops  stand  in  the 
house  of  Pansa  are  three  small  houses, 
which  were  probably  let  to  lodgers.     In 
one  of  these  were  found  the  skeletons 
of  four  women,  with  gold  ear  and  finger- 
rings  and  other  valuables. 

In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house  was 
found  a  curious  painting,  representing 
the  worship  of  the  Lares  who  presided 
over  provisions  and  cooking  utensils. 
On  each  side  of  the  picture  different 
sorts  of  vegetables  are  painted.  There  is 
a  bunch  of  small  birds,  a  string  of  fish, 
a  boar,  a  few  cakes — of  the  precise  pat- 
tern of  some  which  have  been  found  in 
Pompeii — an  eel  spitted  on  a  wire,  a 
^m,  a  boar's  head,  and  a  joint  of  meat, 


which,  in  such  company,  may  be  fairly 
assumed  to  be  a  lorn  of  pork.  In  the 
same  kitchen  there  is  a  stove  for  stews, 
before  which,  when  the  building  was 
first  excavated,  lay  a  knife,  a  strainer, 
and  a  frying  pan  with  four  spherical 
cavities,  evidently  intended  for  eggs. 
Some  idea  of  a  Pompeian  meal  in  an 
establishment  like  that  of  Pansa  may  be 
gathered  from  a  picture  found  in  another 
part  of  the  city : 

"  It  represents  a  table,  set  out  with  every 
requisite  for  a  grand  dinner.  In  the  centre 
is  a  largo  dish,  in  which  four  peacocks  are 
placed,  one  at  each  corner,  forming  a  magnif- 
icent dome  with  their  tails.  AH  around  are 
lobsters — one  holding  in  his  claws  a  blue  egg, 
a  second  an  oyster,  a  third  a  stufied  rat,  a 
fourth  a  little  basket  full  of  grasshopper^. 
Four  dishes  of  fish  decorate  the  bottom, 
above  which  are  several  partridges,  and 
hares,  and  squirrels,  each  holding  its  head 
between  its  paws.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  something  resembling  a  German  sausage ; 
then  comes  a  row  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  then  a 
row  of  peaches,  small  melons,  and  cherries ; 
and,  lastly,  a  row  of  vegetables  of  different 
sorts.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
green-colored  sauce." 

In  the  better  class  of  houses,  as  for 
instance  in  the  so-called  house  of  Sallust, 
there  existed  a  suite  of  apartments,  care- 
fully detached  from  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  and  communicating  only  with 
the  atrium,  to  which  the  name  venereum 
was  given.  Some  have  concluded  from 
this  name,  from  the  privacy  of  the  rooms, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  that  they  were  devoted  to 
profligate  orgies.  But  this  theory  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  rooms  were  very  likely 
reserved  for  family  retirement,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  ladies  of  the  establi'shraent. 
The  venereum  in  the  house  of  Sallust 
was  gorgeously  decorated.  A  large 
painting  of  Diana  and  ActsBon  almost 
covered  the  walls.  At  each  end  of  the 
portico  was  a  cabinet,  paved  with  marble, 
and  lined  breast-high  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. A  niche  in  one  of  these  was 
found  to  contain  an  image,  a  gold  vase, 
a  gold  coin,  and  several  bronze  medals. 
Near  this  spot  eight  small  bronze  col- 
umns were  found,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  supports  of  a 
bed.  Four  skeletons,  apparently  a  fe^ 
male  with  three  slaves,  were  discovered 
close  by  this  apartment,  of  which  she 
was  probably  the  tenant.    At  her  side 
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lay  a  round  plate  of  silver — ^a  mirror, 
doubtless — with  several  golden  rings  set 
with  stones,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  five 
golden  bracelets. 

The  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Fountains,  of  the  Faun, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the  Centaur, 
and  many  others  which  have  been  exca- 
vated, exhibit  more  or  less  the  same  plan, 
and  differ  mainly  in  the  style  and  extent 
of  their  decoration.  The  paintings  in 
the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet  are  numer- 
ous and  very  fine.  One  of  these,  which 
represents  the  parting  of  Achillea  and 
Briseis,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  painting  which  has 
been  preserved  to  modern  limes.  When 
first  discovered,  the  colors  were  fresh 
and  transparent,  with  a  tone  reminding 
one  of  Titian.  But,  unhappily,  the  pic- 
ture suffered  much  during  the  excava- 
tion, and  very  little  of  its  former  beauty 
remains.  At  the  door  of  this  house  is 
the  well-known  mosaic  of  the  dog,  with 
the  legend  "  Cave  Canem  "  beneath  it. 
In  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  two 
largo  chests  were  found,  lined  with 
plates  of  brass,  and  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  bronze.  Through  the  inter- 
stices of  one  of  them  forty-hvc  gold  and 
five  silver  coins  had  fallen,  and  were 
found  at  the  time  of  excavation.  The 
chests  had  evidently  been  rified  at  an 
earlier  date,  for  a  hole  had  been  cut 
through  the  wall  of  the  atrium  and 
another  through  the  sides  of  one  of  the 
chests. 

Space  forbids  any  detailed  notice  of 
the  beautiful  suburban  villa  which  lies 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  and  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Marcus 
Arrius  Diomedes.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  complete  of  the  piivate 
buildings  yet  discovered.  From  this 
villa  alone  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  style  and 
elegance  of  a  Roman  gentleman^s  house. 
But  the  interest  of  the  ruin  is  not  only 
antiquarian ;  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
more  affecting  and  impressive  reminder 
of  the  terrible  calamity  which  over- 
whelmed the  city  than  is  to  be  found  on 
any  spot.  Near  the  garden-gate  two 
skeletons  were  found,  one  holding  in  Bis 
hand  the  key  of  the  gate,  while  beside 
him  were  about  a  hundred  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins;  the  other  lying  near  a  number 
of  silver  vases.    In  the  vaults  of  one  of 


the  rooms  the  skeletons  of  eighteen  adult 
persons,  a  boy,  and  an  infant  lay  hud- 
dled together  in  attitudes  teriibly  expres- 
sive of  the  agony  of  a  lingering  death. 
They  were  covered  by  several  feet  of 
extremely  fine  ashes,  consolidated  by  the 
damp.  This  substance  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing most  correct  impressions,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  property  was  not  noticed 
until  the  mass  had  been  broken  up.  One 
fragment  was  preserved,  on  which  was 
the  impression  of  the  neck  and  breast 
of  a  young  girl,  displaying  extraordinary 
beauty  of  form.  The  very  texture  of  her 
dress  is  apparent,  and  by  its  fineness 
shows  that  she  was  not  a  slave.  Many 
jewels  of  great  value  were  found  with 
this  group.  To  the  skeletons  of  two 
children  clung  still  their  blonde  hair, 
though  they  had  been  buried  for  seven- 
teen hundred  years.  It  needs  not  the 
pen  of  the  romancist  to  fill  up  this  pic- 
ture. The  father,  in  whom  the  love  of 
life  was  stronger  than  parental  instinct, 
fied  from  his  home,  accompanied  by  a 
slave,  who  carried  the  most  precious 
movables,  seeking  to  make  his  way  to 
the  sea.  His  daughter,  his  two  little 
children,  and  his  many  household  retain- 
ers sought  refuge  from  the  shower  of 
cinders  m  the  vaults,  which  were  already 
stored  with  wine-jars  and  provisions  for 
the  winter.  But,  though  they  found 
shelter  from  the  falling  cinders,  they 
could  not  escape  the  stifling  sulphureous 
vapor  which  was  charged  with  burning 
dust,  and  sooner  or  later  all  perished  in 
protracted  agony,  of  which  their  twisted 
forms  convey  too  faithful  a  picture. 

Many  such  tragic  stones  are  told  by 
the  remains  found  in  these  silent  ruins. 
In  the  house  of  the  Faun  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  hands 
lifted  above  her  head.  She  had  evidently 
endeavored  to  escape  from  the  house, 
but  driven  back  by  the  ashes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  tablhium.  In  her  extrem- 
ity she  cast  her  jewels  on  the  pavement, 
where  they  were  found  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  floorhig  of  the  room 
above  her  beginning  to  fall,  she  lifted 
her  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  support 
the  crumbling  roof.  In  this  attitude  she 
was  found.  In  a  garden  near  this  house 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  who  wore 
many  jewels,  was  discovered  at  a  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
She  had  evidently  surmounted  many  ob- 
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Btacles,  and  was  seeking  to  scale  a  wall, 
when  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
fell  and  was  suffocated.  Under  a  stone 
staircase  was  discovered  the  skeleton  of 
a  raan,  who  had  with  him  a  treasure  of 
great  value,  consisting  of  gold  rings  and 
^rass  and  silver  coins.  Almost  all  the 
skeletons  found  are  those  of  men  and 
women  overcome  by  the  vapor  or  fall- 
ing ashes  while  endeavoring  to  secure 
their  property.  Five  skeletons,  near 
the  hand  of  one  of  which  an  axe  lay, 
were  discovered  in  a  vertical  position, 
nearly  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  were  evidently  killed,  either  by 
falling  earth  or  by  mephitic  vapors, 
while  searciiing  for  treasures  after  the 
catastrophe.  In  the  house  of  the  Vestals, 
and  in  a  room  which,  judging  from  its 
furniture  and  decorations,  was  the  bou- 
doir of  a  young  girl,  was  found  the  skele- 
ton of  a  little  dog.  On  another  spot  was 
made  the  rare  discovery  of  the  skeletons 
of  two  horses,  with  the  remains  of  a  biga^ 
or  chariot. 

The  showers  of  pumice  storfe,  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  were 
followed  "  by  streams  of  thick,  tenacious 
mud,  which  flowed  over  the  deposit." 
When  the  objects  over  which  this  mud 
flowed  happened  to  be  human  bodies, 
"  their  decay  left  a  cavity  in  which  their 
forms  were  as  accurately  preserved  and 
rendered  as  in  the  mould  prepared  for 
the  casting  of  a  bronze  statue."  It  oc- 
curred to  Signer  Fiorelli  to  fill  up  these 
cavities  with  liquid  plaster,  and  so  obtain 
a  cast  of  the  objects  once  enclosed  in 
them.  One  of  the  first  experiments  re- 
sulted in  the  obtaining  of  casts  of  four 
human  beings.  Two  of  these,  probably 
mother  and  daughter,  were  lying  feet  to 
feet;  the  former  in  a  position  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  the  latter,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  an  attitude 
expressive  of  frightful  agony.  Ht^r  legs 
are  drawn  up.  and  her  hands  are  clenched. 
With  one  hand  she  had  drawn  her  veil 
over  her  head,  to  screen  herself  from  the 
ashes  and  the  smoke.  The  texture  and 
shape  of  her  dress  may  be  distinctly 
traced ;  and  here  and  tnere,  where  her 
dress  is  torn,  "  the  smooth  young  skin 
appears  in  the  plaster  like  polished 
marble."  T^e  third  figure  is  that  of  a 
woman  of  about  twenty-five.  Her  dress, 
and  the  jewellery  found  near  her,  indi- 
cate that  she  was  of  high  rank.     One  of 


her  arms  is  raised,  as  if  in  despair ;  her 
hands  are  both  clenched  convulsively* 
The  fourth  figure  is  that  of  a  tall,  stal- 
wart raan,  with  coarse  dress,  and  heavy 
sandals  studded  with  nails.  He  lies  on 
his  back,  his  arms  extended  and  his  feet 
stretched  out,  as  though,  finding  escape 
impossible,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
die  like  a  man.  His  features  are  marked, 
some  of  his  teeth  yet  remain,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  moustache  adheres  to  the  plas- 
ter of  the  cast. 

A  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  trade  of 
Pompeii  may  be  gathered  from  the  shops 
so  far  excavated.  There  are  several 
bakers'  shops,  which,  with  their  mills, 
ovens,  kneading  troughs,  and  vessels, 
some  of  which  contain  flour  and  loaves 
of  bread  in  a  carbonized  state,  leave 
nothing  wanting  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  business.  There  is 
also,  near  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet, 
a  building  which  was  evidently  used  as 
a  scouring-house.  The  pictures  and 
implements  found  there  give  us  a  fair  in- 
sight into  the  art  of  fulling  and  scouring 
cloth,  an  ai*t  more  important  in  the  days 
of  Pompeii  than  now.  These  are  the 
only  trades  of  which  the  ruins  afford 
adequate  illustration.  An  apothecary's 
shop  furnishes  drugs,  glasses,  phials  of 
singular  form,  and  liquids,  still  retaining 
the  pungent  taste  of  fonner  days.  A 
variety  of  surgical  instruments  was  dis- 
covered in  another  quarter,  some  re- 
sembling instruments  still  in  use,  and 
others  of  the  purpose  of  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  hazard  a  guess.  Some  instru- 
ments for  use  in  obstetrical  practice  are 
said  to  equal  in  ingenuity  and  con- 
venience the  best  efforts  of  modern  cut^ 
lers.  Almost  all  traces  of  other  profes- 
sions have  vanished.  A  very  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  more  private  and  domestic 
life  of  Pompeii  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
scriptions yet  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls. 
We  do  not  refer  to  such  as  are  cut  in 
stone,  or  affixed  to  puljic  buildings,  but 
to  those  that  are  painted  or  chalked,  or 
scratched  on  the  stucco  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. Political  advertisements  were 
generally  painted  in  large  black  or  red 
letters,  on  a  white  ground,  a  coat  of 
white  paint  always  ^rnishing  a  fresh 
surface.  Some  of  the  political  advertise- 
ments ^remind  us  of  the  electioneering 
tactics  of  modern  days,  and  show  that 
party  spirit  ran  high  among  the  Pom 
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peiana.  Recomraendations  of  candidates 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two 
of  praise ;  sometimes  they  are  signed  by 
private  persons,  and  sometimes  by  guilds 
or  corporations.  Indeed,  there  seem  to 
have  been  trade  unions  at  Pompeii.  Oc- 
casionally the  recommendation  is  a  squib, 
and  is  signed  by  the  seHbibi^  or  "late- 
topers,"  or  the  dormientes  universi^  "  the 
worshipful  company  of  sleepers."  The 
inscriptions  scratched  on  the  stucco  are 
of  more  private  interest.  The  writer 
informs  society  that  he  is  troubled  with 
a  cold.  Another  denounces  somebody 
who  does  not  invite  him  to  supper  as  a 
brute  and  a  barbarian.  Inscriptions  on 
the  inner  walls  are  yet  more  domestic ; 
having  reference  to  the  number  of  tunics 
sent  to  the  wash,  the  quantity  of  lard 
bought,  the  birthday  of  a  child,  and 
even  of  a  donkey. 

Passing  by  the  tombs,  theatres,  gar- 
dens, and  other  questions  of  interest, 
from  want  of  space,  it  remains  for  us 
briefly  to  notice  the  literature  of  the 
Pompeian  excavations.  The  work  of 
Mazois,  which  contains  nearly  two  hun- 
dred plates,  and  embraces  the  results 
of  the  excavations  from  1757  to  1821,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  able  and  exhaust- 
ive, though  of  course  deficient  in  rela- 
tion to  more  recent  discoveries.  Donald- 
son and  Sir  William  Gell  owe  much  of 
their  material  and  some  of  their  plates 
to  Mazois.  The  work  of  Overbeck, 
which  is  written  in  German,  is  very 
learned,  but  embarrassed  by  theories 
which  sacrifice  probability  to  originality. 
The  beautiful  work  of  the  Xiccolini,  now 
iu  course  of  publication  at  Naples,  and 
containing  some  exquisitely  colored 
plates,  is  too  expensive  for  the  majority 
of  readers.  Tne  work  of  the  Com- 
mendatore  Fiorelli,  which  contains  rec- 
ords of  the  excavations  down  to  1800, 
every  nail,  bolt,  and  fragment  discovered 
in  the  ruins  being  tabulated,  is  too  diffuse 
for  general  purposes.  It  is  invaluable, 
however,  to  the  archteologist.  Many 
important  pamphlets  and  small  volumes 
on  particular  buildings,  inscriptions,  and 
works  of  art  have  been  published,  but 
they  are  too  numerous  for  popular  util- 
ity. The  best  compendium  of  the 
hifitory,  buildings,  and  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  is  that  of  Dr.  Dyer,  which  is 
basea  on  a  small  volume  published  nearly 
forty  years  since  imder  the  superintend- 


ence of  the  Society  for  tM  Diffusion 
of  Useful  knowledge.  The  information 
contained  in  it  is  judiciously  arranged, 
and  with  sufficient  vividness  to  give  in- 
terest even  to  the  driest  details.  It  fur- 
nishes records  of  the  excavations  down 
to  the  latest  date,  and  is  enriched  by  an 
admirable  itinerary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  traveller.  To  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  peraonally  visiting  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sites  of  history, 
Dr.  Dyer's  book  will  prove  a  great  ben- 
efit, and  almost  a  compensation. 
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Dnblin  Unlrerdty  Magazine. 
'*OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
"  Old  Sir  Douglas  "  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton  has  attained  her  highest  excellence 
as  a  writer  of  fiction — ^not  only  has  that 
tale  an  advantage  over  "Lost  and 
Saved,"  in  not  being  written,  as  the 
phrase  is,  "  for  a  purpose,"  but  over  all 
her  other  prose  works  in  vigor  of  inter- 
est, in  profusion  of  thought  and  poetry ; 
and,  more  strikinncly  still,  in  vjiriety  and 
singularity  of  character.  If  the  book 
contained  no  other  portrait  than  that  of 
Alice  Ross,  that  one  marvellous  delinea- 
tion would  suffice  to  stamp  it  as  a  work 
of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  But  this 
book  is  characterized  by  all  the  brilliant 
singularities  of  its  celebrated  authoress. 
Mrs.  Norton's  narrative  is  impassioned 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  speech  is  impas- 
sioned. It  is  a  statement  of  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  by  an  advocate  of  startling 
force,  fancy,  sarcasm,  and  pathos.  It 
differs  from  other  stories,  not  only  in  the 
measure  of  its  power,  but  in  the  attitude 
of  its  narrator.  Mrs.  Norton  handles 
the  story  she  tells  and  the  persons  who 
figure  iu  it,  like  an  advocate  in  the  fo- 
rum. She  denounces,  she  applauds — ^she 
throws  her  own  passionate  sympathies 
undisguisedly  into  her  narrative,  and 
the  reader  finds  himself  carried  away  by 
a  double  force — ^by  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  the  tale,  and  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  its  repiter.    It  is  this  predomi- 

«  "  Old  Sir  DougW    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton.*    London :  Uurst  and  Blackelt. 

^  A  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Nortoo  appeanMl  In  the  Ec]«^- 
tle  MB(^»zin«  eoin*  jre*n  ftUce,  and  taai  be  bMl  at  thia  oT 
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nance  of  the  rhetorical  temperament 
which  distinguishes  Mrs.  Norton  essen- 
tially from  all  contemporary  story-tellers, 
and  contiibutes  one  powerful  element  to 
the  general  fascination  of  her  fictions. 

The  generous  partialities  and  antipa- 
thies to  which  her  impetuous  eloquence 
18  subservient,  aid  in  stimulating  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  who  lays  down 
the  book  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
been  wrought  upon  by  something  more 
than  the  situations,  the  dialogue,  and  the 
characters  which  enter  strictly  into  a 
story — of  having  been  pleaded  with, 
harangued,  and  inflamed  by  an  orator 
difficult  to  resist,  during  the  entire  move- 
ment of  the  drama. 

In  her  method  of  treating  a  story, 
th^re  are  other  peculiarities  distinguish- 
ing her  manner  in  a  very  marked  way 
from  that  of  most  other  writers  of  ro- 
mance. There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  entire  work  a  single  page  of  mere 
narrative.  There  runs  through  it  a  fine 
essaic  vein  of  illustration  drawn  from 
acnte  observation  and  often  from  very 
profound  thought. 

The  thinking  faculty  of  the  reader  is 
thus  kept  in  continual  play,  while  his 
fancy  is  charmed  by  the  poetic  faculty 
and  brilliant  wit  which  beautify  and  illu- 
minate,  without  ever  disturbing  this  cur- 
rent of  severer  thought.  The  proportion 
of  this  delightful  and  brilliant  ingredient 
is  so  large  as  to  impart  a  very  singular 
charm  to  the  work.  We  have  mentioned 
that  sparkling  qnalitv  which  is  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  Mrs.  Norton.  There  are 
touches,  too,  of  delicate  humor,  and  play- 
ful, feminine  irony,  to  be  found  in  these 
pages,  which  to  those  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  will 
recall  one  of  the  happiest  gifts  of  that 
delightful  mind. 

To  support  what  we  have  said  respect- 
ing the  "  essaic  ingredient "  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  which  everywhere  per- 
vades this  powerful  book,  we  repiint, 
-with  hardly  an  attempt  at  selection,  a 
few  examples  of  the  graver  discussion 
which  flows  concurrently  with  the  story. 

"  On  their  way  to  Glenrossie  I  Ah,  what 
other  rapture,  what  other  fulness  of  joy,  shall 
compare  to  the  day,  when  the  woman  who 
loves  deeply  and  truly  is  borne  to  the  home 
of  the  man  f>he  so  loves  ? 

"  For  ever  I  The  human  "  for  ever  " — the 
for  ever  '^till  death   do  us  part" — how  it 


stretches  out  its  illimitable  future  of  joy,  as 
we  sit,  hand  linked  in  hand,  sure  of  each 
other,  of  existence,  of  love,  of  all  that  makes 
a  paradise  of  earth ;  and  the  hedges  and  boun- 
daries that  divide  lands  flee  past  before  our 
dreaming  eyes ;  and  the  morning  sun  glows 
into  noon,  and  tiie  noon  burns  and  fades; 
and  the  day  sinks  again,  with  a  crimson  haze, 
into  sunset — and  perhaps  the  sweet  and  quiet 
light — the  pale  light  of  the  moon — swims  up, 
into  that  sea  of  blue  men  call  the  sky ;  while 
still  we  are  journeying  on  to  the  one  spot  on 
earth  where  we  have  cast  our  anchor  of  hope ; 
to  the  trees  and  lawns,  and  rocks  and  hills, 
and  gardens  of  flowers,  and  paths  of  delight, 
which  were  till  now  all  his,  but  since  the 
morning  are  ours  1  — the  place  we  have  loved 
without  ever  seeing  it,  perhaps, — tlie  place 
that  saw  his  boyhood ;  where  his  people  drew 
breath;  where  his  dear  ones  have  lived  and 
died :  where  we  hope  to  live  and  die — Home  I 
The  blessed  word  Home  1 " 

"  If  there  were  not  daily  examples  to  fai^il- 
iarize  us  with  the  marvel,  we  might  wonder 
at  the  strange  way  in  which  Nature  asserts 
herself;  or  rather,  at  the  effects  of  Nature 
and  accident  combined,  in  the  characters  of 
iudividuals. 

"We  see  children,  all  brought  up  in  one 
home,  under  the  same  tutelage,  as  different 
as  night  from  day.  Pious  sons  and  daugh- 
terSjSprungfrom  infidel  and  profligate  parents ; 
unredeemed  and  incorrigible  rascals  from 
honest  and  religious  fathers ;  fools,  that  fritter 
away  the  vanishing  hours,  they  themselves 
scarcely  know  how,  born  where  steady  con- 
duct and  deep  knowledge  seemed  the  very 
life  of  those  around  them — and  earnest,  intel- 
ligent, and  energetic  souls  springing  up,  like 
palm-trecs  in  the  desert  sand,  where  never  a 
thought  has  been  given  to  mental  culture 
or  religious  improvement." 

"There  are  persons  who  talk  much  and 
readily  of  their  feelings,  and  who  yet  leave 
you  in  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  sincerity 
and  the  motive  of  their  confession ;  and  there 
are  others  whose  rare  allusions  to  themselves 
and  their  private  joys  or  sorrows  seem  to 
come  like  gleams  of  light,  showing  their  whole 
inner  nature." 


"  I  wonder  if  women  who  are  '  first  ob- 
jects *  in  some  large  and  happy  home  circle 
— or  even  *  first  objects '  to  the  objects  they 
themselves  love — ever  ruminat*^  over  the 
condition  of  one  who  is  nobody^s  first  object. 
How  lone  in  the  midst  of  company  such  a 
one  must  feel !  What  silence  must  lie  under 
all  their  talkin^?  and  laughing  I  What  strange 
disruption  from  the  linked  chain  that  holds 
all  the  rest  together!  What  exile,  thou^/h 
ever  present  1     What  starvation  of  soul,  ir 
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the  midst  of  all  those  great  shares  of  love 
meted  out  around  her  I " 

"  Woe  to  the  man  who  is  loved  with  the 
passion  that  has  neither  tenderness  nor  affec- 
tion to  soften  it:  who  is  loved  not  for  liis 
own  sake,  but  for  the  selfish  sake  of  the  wo- 
man who  has  mated  with  him.  The  opposite 
of  that  love  is  hate.  The  serpent  hatched  from 
the  Egyptian  warmth  of  that  sterile  soil,  is 
vengeance.  Pity,  and  regret,  and  the  sad  quiet 
partings  of  a  humbled  heart;  the  unutterable 
and  fiery  sense  of  wrong  quenched  and  con- 
quered by  a  flood  of  better  and  holier  feehngs : 
all  these  things  are  unknown  to  such  women. 
Their  impulse  is  to  slay  Jason's  children  to 
punish  Jason.  They  fulfil  the  Scriptural  male- 
diction which  says,  *  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for 
it  was  fierce;  and  their  wrath,for  it  was  cruel.* " 

We  raay,  without  violating  the  mystery 
of  the  story,  reprint  here  one  of  its  many 
pathetic  and  powerful  scenes,  because  it 
ni^ts  us  almost  m  limitie^  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  discloses  nothing  which  the 
reader  is  not  intended  to  know  at  the 
outset. 

"  Sir  Douglas  rode  to  Torriebum  almost  as 
desperately  as  his  brother  had  done  the  night 
before.  He  found  ,the  handsome  rider  he  had 
fondly  watched  at  his  departure,  a  bruised, 
shattered,  groaning  wretch.  His  norse,  over- 
spurred,  and  bewildered  by  the  drifting  rain 
and  howUng  storm,  had  swerved  on  the  old- 
fiishioned,  sharp-angled  bridge  that  crossed 
the  Falls  of  Torriebum  close  to  his  home,  and 
had  daslicd  with  his  rider  over  the  low  parapet 
in  among  the  rocks  below. 

"  Cloie  to  home ;  luckily  close  to  home  I 
"  Near  enough  for  the  wild  shout  he  gave 
as  he  fell,  and  even  the  confused  sound  of 
the  roll  of  shaken-down  stones,  and  terrible 
weight  of  horse  and  rider  faUing  on  the  bed 
of  the  torrent,  to  reach  the  house,  and  the 
quick  ear  of  one  who  was  waiting  and  watch- 
ing tliere.  For  Kenneth's  bachelor  home  was 
not  a  lonely  one.  Startling  was  the  picture 
tliat  presented  itself  in  that  drear  morning's 
light  w  hen  Sir  Douglas  entered.  The  weariest 
frightened  form  he  ever  beheld  in  the  shape 
of  woman,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Untidy, 
d  shovelled,  beautiful;  her  great  white  arms 
stretched  out  with  clasped  hands,  shuddering 
every  time  that  Kenneth  groaned;  her  red- 
dish-golden hair  stealing  in  tangled  locks  fi'om 
under  the  knotted  kerchief  which  she  had 
never  untied  or  taken  ofi*  since  she  had  rushed 
out  into  the  storm  and  scrambled  down  to  the 
Falls  the  night  before.  The  lower  part  of  her 
dress,  still  soaked  and  dripping,  covered  with 
mud  and  moss— one  of  her  loose  stockings 
torn  at  the  ankle,  and  the  blood  oozing 
through — her  petticoat,  too,  torn  on  that 
A:de.  She  had  evidently  slipped  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  horse  and  rider. 


''  Doudas  spoke  first  to  her,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  of  herself ;  not  of  his  brother. 

"  *■  Och  1 '  she  said,  and  her  teeth  chattered 
as  she  spoke,  'ye'll  no  mind  me,  sir  I  it's 
naething.  I  just  drappit  by  one  hand  frae 
the  brae,  in  amang  the  stanes  to  get  at  him, 
and  sae  gat  hurtit  Ou  Kenneth  I  Kenneth  I 
Kenneth  1  Ou  my  man  I  my  ain  man  I '  and 
rocking  wildly  to  and  fro  wnile  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window,  and  the  storm  seemed 
to  rock  the  trees  in  unison  with  her  move- 
ments, she  ceased  to  speak. 

"The  dying  man  moved  his  lips  with  a 
strange  sort  of  smile,  but  no  sound  came. 
Douglas  knelt  down  bv  him ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  little 
nesthng  child,  the  most  lovely  little  face  that 
ever  looked  out  of  a  picture,  that  was  sitting 
at  the  bed-head,  serene  and  hopeful  in  all  this 
trouble,  and  saying  to  him  with  a  shy  smile, 
— 'Are  ye  the  doctor  ?  and  will  ye  put  daddy 
a'  rickt?  We've  been  waiting  lang  for  the 
doctor.' 

"  No  doctor  could  save  Kenneth — no,  not 
if  the  aching  heart  of  his  elder  brother  had 
resolved  to  bring  him  life  at  the  price  of  his 
whole  estate.  He  was  fast  going — ^fast  I  The 
grief  of  the  ungovernable  woman  at  his  bed- 
foot  only  vaguely  disturbed  him.  He  was 
beginning  to  be  withdrawn  from  earthly  sights 
and  eartlily  sounds.  But  Sir  Douglas  tried 
to  calm  her.  He  besought  her  to  be  still: 
to  go  away  and  wash  her  wounded  Hmb  and 
tear-swollen  face,  and  arrange  herself,  and 
return,  and  meanwhile  he  would  watch  Ken- 
neth till  the  doctor  came.  No,  she  wouldn't 
— no,  she  couldn't — no,  he  might  die  while 
she  was  out  of  the  way — ^no,  *she  wad  see  the 
last  o'  him,  and  then  dee.'  She  offered  no 
help;  she  was  capable  of  no  comfort;  she 
kept  up  lier  loud  lament,  so  as  to  bewilder 
all  present ;  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  to 
Sir  Douglas  when,  with  a  sudden  shiver 
through  her  whole  frame,  she  slid  fi'om  the 
bed-foot  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.*' 

The  Doctor  and  his  assistant  arrive 
— "bone-setters,"  from  the  village  ol 
Torriebum,  and  the  admission  soon 
comes — that  beyond  some  trifling  pal- 
liatives, their  simple  skill  can  devise 
nothing — Kenneth  must  die. 

"  When  the  doctor  had  arranged  that  dying 
bed  for  the  best — ^and  had  attended  to  the 
miserable  woman  who  had  fainted,  and  had 
brought  her  back,  pale,  exhausted,  but  quieter, 
to  the  sick  chamber — Kenneth  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  raise  himself;  an  exertion  whicli 
was  followed  by  a  dreadful  groan.  Then  he 
murmured  twice  the  name  of  *  Maggie  I— dear 
Maggie  I'  and  Sir  Douglas  rose  up,"and  made 
way  for  the  trembling  creature  so  called  upon, 
to  kneel  down  in  his  place,  adjuring  her,  for 
the  love  of  heaven— /ur  iht  hfft  of  AmndA-^ 
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not  to  give  way,  but  keep  still ;  getting  only 
from  her  a  burst  of  sobbing,  and  the  words, 
'Kill  me  I  och,  kill  me  I  and  then  maybe 
ye'll  hush  me  down.'  There  seemed  *  no 
hushing  her  down '  till  suddenly  Kenneth 
said,  in  a  sort  of  areamy  voice,  'Maggie, 
you'll  call  to  mind  the  birken  trees — the 
birken  trees  I ' 

''  The  woman  held  her  breath*  There  was 
no  need  to  quiet  her  now. 

"  *  The  birken  trees  by  the  broomy  knowe,' 
repeated  he,  dreamily;  and  in  a  low,  clear 
tone,  he  added,  *  Tm  sorry,  Maggie.' 

"  Then  openmg  his  eyes  with  a  fixed  look, 
he  said,  '  Dear  Douglas  I'  in  a  tone  of  extreme, 
almost  boyish  tenderness ;  and  then  followed 
a  renewed  silence,  broken  only  by  the  wild 
gusty  winds  outside  the  house,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  the  fatal  Falls  of  Torriebum.  All  at 
once,  with  the  rallying  strength  that  some- 
times precedes  death,  he  spoke  clearly  and 
intelligibly.  '  Douglas  1  be  Kind — I'm  going 
— I'm  dying — ^be  kind  to  my  Kenneth,  for  the 
sake  of  days  when  we  were  boys  together  I 
Don't  forsake  him  I  don't  deny  him  1  Have 
pity,  too,  on  Maggie  I ' 

''A  little  pause  after  that,  and  he  spoke 
more  restlessly : — *  I'm  asking  others,  and  I 
ought  to  do  it  myself  It's  /who  forsake 
them:  it's  I  that  didn't  pity.  I  say — I  say — 
are  you  all  here  ?  Douglas  I  the  doctor — ah  I 
yes,  and  my  father's  factor, — Well — I — ' 

**He  struggled  for  a  moment,  with  blue, 
blanched  hps ;  then,  feeling  for  the  little  curled 
head  of  the  child  at  the  further  aide  of  his  bed, 
and  locking  his  right  hand  in  the  hand  of  the 
kneeling  woman,  he  said :  '  I  trust  Douglas 
with  these.  I  declare  Margaret  Carmichael 
my  WIFE,  and  I  acknowledge  Kenneth  Car- 
michael Ross  as  my  lawful  son  I ' 

''The  woman  gave  a  suppressed  shriek; 
she  sprang  up  from  her  knees,  and  flung  her 
arms  round  ike  dying  man  with  a  wild  '  Och, 
I  thank  ye — I  thank  ye  I  and  mither'll  thank 
ye  for  ever  I    Ou  I  my  Kenneth !  * 

"  He  turned  his  head  toward  her  with  that 
unutterable  smile  that  often  flits  over  dying 
faces.  Brighter  and  fonder  liis  smile  could 
not  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  first  love : 
*  by  the  broomy  knowe,  under  the  birken 
trees;'  and  perhaps  his  thoughts  were  there, 
even  in  that  supreme  hour.  No  other  word, 
except  a  broken  ejaculation  of  prayer,  came 
firom  him ;  only  the  bystanders  '  saw  a  great 
change ' — the  change  there  is  no  describing — 
come  over  his  brow.  The  anguish  of  mortal 
pain  seemed  to  melt  into  peace.  A  great 
sigh  escaped  him,  such  as  bursts  fi'om  the 
bcKBom  in  some  sudden  relief  from  suffering, 
and  the  handsome  man  was  a  handsome 
corpse. 

"  He  who  had  been  so  much  to  that  wail- 
ing woman,  had  become  it  I  '  it ;'  '  the  body ;' 
that  perishable  form  which  had  clothed  the 
eternal  soul,  and  was  now  to  be  carried  away 


and  hidden  under  ^he  earth,  '  to  suffer  cor- 
ruption,' and  join  the  unseen  throng  of  those 
whose  place  in  this  world  'shall  know  them 
no  more.' " 

Maggie  is  drawn  with  the  dai-ing 
skill  and  utter-  fidelity  which  charac- 
terize every  picture  in  old  Sir  Douglas 
— a  skill  and  a  fidelity  which  remind 
one  of  the  homely  literalities  which  in 
Hogarth's  and  in  Shakespeare's  pictures 
startle  one  with  their  undeniable  re- 
ality, and  render  the  sublime  of  tragedy 
more  sublime  by  a  touch  of  prosaic  and 
vulgar  nature.  In  this  sort  of  contrast 
Mrs.  Norton  is  a  consummate  artist; 
nothing  is  disguised  of  Maggie's  coarse- 
ness, violence,  and  vulgarities;  she  re- 
ceives the  benefit  neither  of  distance, 
nor  of  darkened  windows;  she  is  in 
nowise  idealized,  nor  translated  into  a 
statue ;  we  see  her  in  the  broadest  day- 
light, and  face  to  face,  without  having 
been  spared  one  intonation  of  her  Scot- 
tish brogue,  and  savage  uproar,  or  a 
single  aggravation  of  her  fierceness,  and 
grossness,  and  vulgar  savagery ;  and  yet 
with  all  this — and  in  great  measure — 
such  is  the  mystery  of  true  art,  because 
of  this,  Maggie  is  nearly  always  interest- 
ing, and  often  by  reason  of  the  wild 
burst  and  tempest  of  her  ungovemed 
aflfections,  positively  sublime — Maggie 
alone  would  make  the  success  and  the 
interest  of  a  good  novel ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  wealth  and  perfection  of  portrai- 
ture— especially  of  female  portraiture — 
in  these  pages,  that  Maggie  might  very 
easily  lose  her  legitimate  prominence 
among  the  creations  of  fiction,  by  her 
juxtaposition  with  the  other  more  strange 
and  striking,  though  not  more  finished 
pictures,  in  these  powerful  volumes. 

The  most  singular  figure  that  rises 
before  us,  at  the  weird  beck  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  pen,  and  that  which,  with 
strangest  fascination,  haunts  our  eyes, 
days  after  her  book  is  shut— is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Alice  Ross.  In  the 
earlier  chjipters  of  the  tale  we  become 
acquainted  with  her  as  a  child,  cold, 
cautious,  repellant,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  silent  prettiness  and  grace.  This 
little  girl,  the  half-sister  of  old  Sir 
Douglas,  is  harbored  by  him,  after 
her  mother's  death,  at  his  Highland 
castle  of  Glenrossie,  of  which  she  be- 
comes "the  lady,"  and  in  due  time  does 
all  the  honors  for  him.    This  position, 
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however,  is  chanoreci ;  Sir  Douglas  brings 
home  a  beautiful  young  wife,  and  the 
first  home-transports  of  the  bride  are 
succeeded  by  a  faint  sense  of  danger — 
a  trouble  thus  described  : 

"And  then,  very  slowly,  very  quietly, 
very  unexpectedly,  and  yet  very  clearly, 
she  awoke  to  the  perception  that  in  her 
paradise  there  was  a  snake. 

"  Not  a  creature  that  awed  and  yet  fas- 
cinated ;  whose  presence  was  a  mystery,  and 
its  counsel  almost  a  scornful  command.  But 
a  little  sliding,  slithering,  mean,  small  snake ; 
a  Unake  in  the  grass;'  a  snake  whose  tiny 
bite  the  heel  might  almost  carelessly  spuru 
when  it  seemed  to  pursue,  and  whose  power 
to  wound  might  be  doubted  and  smiled  over, 
till  the  miracle  of  death  by  its  venom  were 
irrevocably  proved  1  A  snake  that  looked 
like  a  harmless  efl. 

"Nothing  but  the  instinctive  repulsion 
which  exists  in  certain  natures  to  reptiles 
even  when  unseen,  their  presence  being  dis- 
coverable to  the  inner  soul  of  feeling  though 
not  to  the  outward  sense,  could  have  in- 
spired Gertrude  with  the  aversion  she  grad- 
ually felt  for  Sir  Douglas's  half-sister, 
AUce  RossL 

"  Alice  had  not  offended  the  bride ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  flattered  her;  she  obviously 
endeavored  to  please,  to  wind  around  her, 
to  become  necessary  to  her.  She  went  be- 
yond the  mere  yielding  up  gracefully  the 
small  delegated  authority  which  for  many 
years  she  had  seemed  to  exercise — from 
being  *the  only  one  of  the  family  resident 
at  the  castle.'  She  was  not  satisfied  with 
dropping  to  the  condition  of  friend  and 
equal;  she  rather  assumed  that  of  [>oor 
relation  and  humble  companion.  She  chose 
toleration,  and  repudiated  welcome.  As  to' 
the  near  connection  between  herself  and  Sir 
Douglas,  she  always  alluded  to  it  in  a  hum- 
ble, half-mournful,  ajx)logetic  manner,  as  if 
it  were  a  fault,  but  not  her  fault;  and  yet 
a  fault  for  which  she  was  willing  to  make 
amends  to  the  extent  of  her  feeble  powers. 
She  behaved  toward  him  as  towaurd  one 
who  was  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  won- 
dered at; — but  to  lore  him  would  be  taking 
too  great  a  liberty.  Still,  in  her  own  subser- 
vient way  she  contrived  to  impress  him  with 
a  notion  of  humble  worship ;  and  she  lost 
no  opportnnity  of  increasing  that^impres.%ion 
even  while  she  deprecated  ail  evidences  of  its 
ruling  spirit  in  her  mind.** 

We  know  not  whether  this  pictnre 
has  its  particular'  counterpart  in  life. 
We  cannot  recollect,  however,  haying 
actually  met  it^  originaL  And  yet 
with  the  mysterions  recognition  we 
fiometimes  experience  in  dreams,  we 
know  Alice  Ross  instantly. 


"Alice  was  certainly  what  in  common 
parlance  is  called,  even  when  the  party  still 
retains  claims  to  personal  attraction,  'an 
old  maid.' 

"Alice  did  retain  claims  to  personal  at- 
traction. Her  well-shaped  head — though  its 
banded  hair  was  of  that  disagreeable  dry 
drab  color,  which  had  not  yet  the  advan- 
tage of  our  modem  fashion  of  being  dyed 
of  a  golden  red — surmounted  a  Ion?,  slen- 
der, white  throat;  and  a  figure  which,  if 
somewhat  too  spare  for  artistic  notions  of 
beauty,  was,  as  her  maid  expressed  it^  *  jimp 
and  genteel' 

"  She  moved  (as  she  spoke)  with  slow  pre- 
cision; and  not  without  some  degree  of 
grace.  The  only  positively  disagreeable 
thing  about  her  was  a  certain  watchfulness 
whicn  disturbed  and  fascinated  you.  Do 
what  you  would,  Alice's  eyes  were  on  you. 
You  felt  them  fixed  on  your  shoulder ;  your 
forehead ;  the  back  of  your  head ;  your 
hands;  your  feet;  the  i&eet  of  paper  on 
which  you  were  writing  a  letter;  the  title 
and  outside  cover  of  the  book  you  were 
reading ;  the  harmless  list  you  were  making 
out  of  your  day's  shopping;  the  anxious 
calculation  bf  your  year*s  income;  and  the 
little  vague  sketch  you  scribbled  while  your 
mind  was  occupied  about  other  things. 

"I  have  spoken  of  her  as  the  snake  in 
this  paradise;  but  there  was  something  es- 
sentially fdinej  also,  in  her  whole  manner; 
and  indeed  the  cat  is,  among  inferior  animals, 
what  the  snake  is  among  a  lower  order  of 
creatures.  The  noiseless,  cautious,  circuitous 
mode  in  which  she  made  her  way  across  a 
room  was  cat-like;  the  dazed  quiet  of  her 
eyes  on  common  occasions,  had  the  expres- 
sion of  a  cat  sitting  in  the  sun ;  and  the  start- 
ling illumination  of  watchful  attention  in 
them  at  other  times,  recalled  to  our  fancy 
the  same  creature  catching  sight  of  its  prey. 
Even  the  low  purring,  and  rubbing  of  pussy's 
soil  fur  against  your  side,  seemed  to  find  its 
analogy  in  her  slow,  sofl  words  of  flatters : 
as  the  gentle  approach,  which  neither  required 
nor  even  accepted  any  returning  cares^  re- 
sembled the  gliding  to  and  fro  on  some  famil- 
iar hearth  of  that  nnloTing  tittle  domestio 
animal,  whose  cry  is  alien  and  weird  to  onr 
ears,  and  its  shape  like  a  diminished  tiger. 

"  Above  all,  in  her  gravity  and  ohangeless- 
ne>s  she  was  cat-like.' 

"  In  aU  that  touched  heneif,  she  was  keen, 
far-sighted,  and  long  remembering.  She 
never  forgot  an  injury.  She  never  omitted 
an  opportunity. 

"  Her  catr-fike  resemblance  extended  to  the 
order  and  method  of  her  evexy-day  life. 
In  the  open  daylight  of  social  mterooime 
she  was  tranquu  and  nnobtnisiTe^  or  pur- 
ring and  courteous;  bat  in  the  darkncM  of 
solitary  hours — n  the  Lone  Den — her  mind 
prowled  and   capered,  and    took  its   light 
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leaps  in  pursait  of  prey.  There,  the  dazed 
eyes  resumed  their  brilliant  watchfulness; 
and  gleamed  over  the  gloom  of  her  destiny. 
There,  the  many  calculations  for  small  and 
great  ends  were  methodically  arranged,  and 
plans  laid  for  besieging,  undeimining,  and 
beleaguering,  such  as  find  no  place  in  mili- 
tary books.  The  tactics  of  Elian  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  tactics  of 
Alice." 

We  have  hitherto  seen  this  feline 
creature  in  her  normal  state  of  apathy 
and  vigilance.  For  one  moment  let 
OB  look  at  her  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  agitated  by  the  wild,  almost 
insane  passion  of  which  her  seemingly 
cold  nature  is  capable. 

"He  was  gone  forth;  gone  forth  from 
ft«r— even  she  scarce  knew  where^  or  for 
how  long,  but  gone — gone  out  into  the 
temptation  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased 
elsewhere;  and  when  Alice  thought  of  it, 
that  pale  and  apparently  passionle.ss  woman 
could  have  dashed  her  head  against  the 
stone  embrasure  of  her  turret-window,  or 
thrown  herself  from  it  into  the  deep  court- 
yard below.  Anything  to  siill  the  fierce 
beating  of  blood  to  and  fro  in  her  brain,  and 
deaden  the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other 
there,  of  the  dark-eyed,  meagre,  eloquent 
man,  who  had  been  mocking  heaven  and 
his  fellow-creatures  by  the  assumption  of  a 
character  as  much  acted  as  any  on  the 
stage! 

"But  Alice  governed  herself,  and  was 
outwardly  calm.  The  fox  of  an  evil  secret 
gnawing  at  her  heart  should  not  find  her 
kas  brave  than  the  Spartan.  If  she  gave 
way  she  might  destroy  him, — ^she  might 
?UMg  Aim, — those  were  his  words :  no  mat- 
ter what  they  meant:  no  matter  what  he 
was.  She  would  bear, — and  live, — and  see 
him  again ;  and  rend  in  pieces  any  one  who 
attempted  to  thwart  her,  or  rival  her  in  his 
affections." 

It  ifl  quite  impossible  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  tesselated  extracts,  to  repro- 
duce the  spell  which  Mrs.  Norton's 
art  gradually  and  patiently  weaves 
about  as,  and  around  this  singular  cre- 
ation, in  whom  we  discover,  along  with 
ao  much  that  is  mean,  bloodless,  cruel, 
a  sinister  charm,  for  which  we  cannot 
account,  except  by  a  sort  of  witchcraft ; 
and  after  whom,  even  when  we  have 
ceased  to  hope,  in  her,  for  one  secret 
point  of  human  sympathy,  unless  we  are 
to  except  such  passion  as  a  sorceress  is 
imagined  sometimes  to  cherish  for  a 
human  object,  we  linger  with  a  perverted 
fascination. 


In  this  feminine  gallery  we  are  irre- 
sistibly arrested  by  another  portrait — 
gaunt,  repulsive — with  whose  general 
effect  we  are  familiar;  but  with  the  hard 
lines,  minute  wrinkles,  and  undeHnnble 
singularities  of  expression  which  indi- 
cate an  unquestionable  individuality. 
It  is  the  full  length  figure  of  the  Countess 
of  Glochnaben. 

"  The  Countess  of  Glochnaben  was  stand- 
ing with  her  hands  behind  her,  superintend- 
ing the  planting  of  some  trees,  when  AHce 
alighted  from  her  pony. 

"  She  was  so  tall,  and  stood  so  firmly,  that 
^ou  might  think  she  herself  had  been  planted 
m  the  ground ;  and  so  thoroughly  well  plant- 
ed, that  no  storm  would  avail  to  uproot  her. 
She  had  been  in  youth  what  is  termed  a  ^fine 
woman,' — very  stately ;  but  the  worst  of  im- 
measurably stately  women  is,  that  in  old  age 
they  are  apt  to  become  gaunt.  The  Count- 
ess of  Glochnaben  had  become  gaunt.  She 
was  also  very  severe  in  her  opinion  of  others ; 
gaunt  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  She  kept 
very  early  hours.  The  iron  vibration  of  the 
rusty  old  clock  in  the  courtyard,  very  seldom 
had  the  advantage  of  her  in  getting  the  hours 
of  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  struck 
fairly  through,  before  her  stern  tread  was 
heard  on  the  outer  staircase.  These  morn- 
ing hours  being  often  chill,  and  the  gusty 
mountain-gaps  full  of  what  Shakespeare  calls 
*  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air,'  she  habitually 
wore  over  her  cap,  as  a  shield  against  rheu- 
matic headache,  a  small  quilted  black  silk 
bonnet ;  and  when  she  headed  her  breakfast- 
table,  what  with  this  peculiarity  of  costume, 
the  rigid  and  erect  carriage  of  her  tall  body, 
and  the  prepared  severity  of  her  mouth,  she 
looked  like  a  venerable  judge  about  to  pass 
sentence  on  a  criminal. 

"  And,  indeed,  she  was  continually  passing 
sentence  on  criminals.  Most  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  connections  were  criminals  in  her 
eyes ;  and  she  spent  her  time  in  reviewing 
their  conduct  with  much  asperity." 

For  sake  of  the  naive  terms  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  we  must  here  permit  the 
Countess  to  utter  one  of  her  character- 
istic dicta — as  she  liked  to  terra  the  em- 
phatic expressions  of  her  opinion. 

"  '  You  should  not  encourage  such  doings  at 
Glenrossie,'  said  the  dowager,  severely;  *  there 
never  was  mirth  or  singing  since  /  can  re- 
member the  place,  on  such  an  improper  day 
as  the  Lord's  day." 

From  this  Rembrandt  we  turn  to  a 
portrait,  young,  refined,  and  volnptuous. 
The  Spanish  bride  of  young  Kenneth 
Ross  arrives  as  the  guest  of  ^^old  Sir 
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Douglas  and  Lady  Ross,  at  their  beauti- 
ful Scottish  castle.*' 

"  When  Donna  Eusebia  did  at  last  appear, 
they  saw  a  most  undeniable  beauty :  though 
she  looked  (as,  indeed,  she  was)  some  years 
older  than  Kenneth.  What  with  the  splen- 
dor of  a  rich  complexion,  made  richer  by  the 
addition  of  rouge ;  the  glossiness  of  hair  made 
glossier  with  strongly-scented  oils ;  the  deep 
crimson  of  the  carnations  twisted  with  black 
lace,  on  her  head ;  the  gems  that  glittered  on 
her  neck ;  the  sudden  turn  and  flashing  ot 
her  gloiious  black  eye?,  and  the  equally  sud- 
den flirting  and  shutting  of  a  painted  fan 
mounted  in  mother-of-pearl  and  gold,  the  mo- 
tion of  which  was  so  incessant  that  it  seemed 
an  integral  portion  of  her  living  self:  what 
with  the  gleaming  smile  when  the  curled  lips 
parted  and  left  her  white  teeth,  like  waves 
m  the  sunshine  disclosing  a  shell;  what  with 
the  pretty  trick  she  had,  at  the  end  of  every 
laugh  (and  she  laughed  often),  of  giving 
a  mischievous  bite  to  the  full  underlip,  as 
though  to  punish  it  back  to  gravity;  and 
what  with  the  fling  and  leap  of  the  soft  frin- 
ges on  her  robe  when  she  turned  with  quick 
animation  to  answer  you, — there  was  so  much 
lustre  and  movement  about  her,  that  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  were  a  fire-flj  transformed  by 
magic  into  a  woman.  And,  if  she  stood  still 
(as  she  very  seldom  did),  the  curve  of  her 
neck  and  back  resembled  some  beautiful 
scroll-work  in  sculpture ;  while  her  tiny  for- 
ward foot  shone  in  its  satin  shoe,  a  separate 
miracle, — for  you  wondered  how  anything  so 
small  could  have  so  much  strength  and 
majesty  in  it" 

Very  happy  and  brilliant  is  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's sketcn  of  the  London  triumphs  of 
this  foreign  beauty : 

''  If  ever  that  Tantalus  thirst,  the  love  of 
admiration,  could  be  satisfied,  certainly  it 
should  have  been  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
Donna  Eusebia's  triumphal  progress  through 
the  London  season.  She  *made/t*ror«,*  as 
the  foreign  phrase  terms  it.  A  hundred 
lorgnons  were  aimed  at  her  sparkling  face  as 
she  leaned  from  her  opera-box,  her  graceful 
arms  half  nestled  in  scarlet  and  gold  shawls, 
or  Moorish  bournouses  of  white  and  gold, 
black  and  gold,  purple  and  gold,  as  the  fancy 
of  the  evening  moved  her ;  for  Eusebia  had 
as  many  shawls  and  gowns  as  our  vestal  and 
over-rated  Queen  Elizabeth. 

'*  She  laid  her  dresses  and  wreaths  out  in 
the  morning  on  her  bed,  and  studied  what 
the  evening  should  bring  forth.  She  tried  on 
her  jewels  at  the  glass,  and  rehearsed  the  per- 
formances of  her  coiffeur.  She  tossed  a  white 
blonde  mantilla  over  her  glossy  head,  and 
stuck  orange  blossoms  under  the  comb,  and 
tossed  it  off  again,  to  replace  it  with  heavy 
black  laoe  and  a  yellow  rose.    She  sat  mute 


and  motionless^  contemplating  her  own  little 
satin  shoes  with  big  rosettes  to  them,  and 
then  sprang  up  and  assaulted  that  bewitching 
chaussure ;  pulling  off  the  rosettes,  and  put- 
ting in  glittering  buckles ;  relapsing  thereailer 
into  the  mute  idolatry  of  contemplation.  She 
wore  her  jet  black  hair  one  day  so  smoothly 
braided  that  her  head  looked  as  if  carved  in 
black  marble,  and  the  next  it  was  all  loose, 
and  wayward,  and  straying  about,  as  if  she 
had  been  woke  out  of  a  restless  slumber,  and 
carried  off  to  a  party  without  having  had 
time  allowed  her  to  comb  it  through. 

"  All  the  London  dandies, — half  the  grave 
politicians, — a  quarter  of  the  philosophic 
sages, — and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Established  Church,  both  Higii  and  Low, — 
thought,  spoke,  and  occupied  themselves, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Star  of  Granada.  The  pine- 
apples and  flowers  of  every  great  country- 
house,  and  the  time  of  the  masters  of  such 
houses,  were  at  her  entire  disposal  It  was 
rather  a  favor  conferred  than  received,  when 
she  consented  to  accept  a  peer's  ticket  for 
some  state  show,  or  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  Parliament.  Statesmen  sat  round  her  after 
the  cabinet  waa  over ;  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  were  even  suspected  of  hurrying  the 
happy  moment  of  their  release  from  such 
duties,  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  ride  with  her 
in  the  park.  Bishops  wrote  her  facetious  and 
kindly  Uttlc  notes.  Poets  extolled  her  charms 
in  every  measure  possible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, including  the  doubtful  possibility  of 
hexameters.  Beautiful  fresh  young  girls  were 
presented  at  Court  and  made  their  eUbUt  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  greatest  bom- 
pliment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  mothers  of 
such  as  were  brunettes  was  to  say  that '  about 
the  eyes,*  or  'cheek,'  or  *chin,'  or  'mouth/ 
or  tout  enaembley  they  had  '  a  look '  of  Donna 
Eusebia." 

In  the  twining  of  this  powerful  tale 
are  many  strands  of  interest.  One  of 
these  is  anxious  and  even  proyoking.  It 
results  from  a  reserve  in  which  the  sort 
of  cowardice  which  prefers  a  perilous 
silence  to  a  frank  but  somewhat  ambig- 
uous disclosure,  carries  the  person,  La- 
dy Ross,  in  whose  happiness  we  actnal- 
ly  feel,  and  are  intended  to  feel,  a  degree 
of  interest  amounting  almost  to  pain,  to 
the  verge  of  a  ruinous  self-sacrifice.  Ex- 
treme frankness  is  often  the  expression 
of  the  merest  callosity ;  reserve,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  frequently  a  form  of 
sensitiveness  than  of  suspicion.  Ger- 
trude Ross  is  eminently  sensitive  and 
unselfish  ;  an  instinctive  horror  of  giving 
pain  leads  her  to  consider  the  feelings  of 
others,  even  the   un  worthiest  and  the 
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most  ankindly,  in  preference  to  her  own 
happiness  and  even  safety.  We  find  her 
gratuitously  keeping  the  very  question* 
able  secrets  of  unamiable  and  unscrupu- 
lous persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  has 
evinced  an  active  desire  to  injure  her. 
These  secrets  have  oome  to  her  without 
the  complication  of  any  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  odious  people  whom 
they  concern,  and  in  keeping  which  from 
her  husband — ^a  frank,  trusting,  and  ten- 
der gentleman,  whom  she  loves  almost 
idolatrously — she  compromises  her  own 
reputation,  and  of  necessity  his  happi- 
ness. That  such  things  do  happen  now 
and  then  is  only  too  true.  But  we  have 
little  patience  with  the  feminine  folly 
and  secrecy  which  drop,  here  and  there, 
bit  by  bit,  the  materials  of  a  construct- 
ive case,  which  secret  enemies  and  inter- 
ested intriguers  may  put  together  at 
their  leisure  against  the  fair  fame  and 
the  peace  of  a  happy  home.  While  in 
this  one  instance,  pregnant  with  calami- 
tous results,  we  complain  of  the  hero- 
ine's indecision  and  even  folly,  we  are 
bound  to  remark  that  Gertrude  Ross  is 
no  conventional  lady  after  the  pink  and 
white  wax-work  model.  We  have  the 
distinctest  possible  idea  of  her  in  person, 
tastes,  character,  and  style.  She  takes 
her  place  in  the  story  as  thoroughly  in- 
dividualized in  her  way  as  the  hariest 
or  wickedest  person  of  the  drama ;  and 
it  is  exactly  because  we  feel  that  we 
have  seen  and  known  her,  that  we  are 
so  nervously  interested  in  her  happiness, 
and  so  incensed  at  her  own  temporary 
misraanagement  of  it. 

Mrs.  Norton's  novel  is  glowing  from 
first  to  last  with  color.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  she  describeSy  are 
marical.  Natural  scenery  she  paints 
with  the  touch,  not  of  an  artist,  but  of 
an  enchanter.  Her  process  is  a  mystery. 
We  witness  no  exertion  and  need  no 
patience.  Trees,  mountains,  rocks,  and 
skies  expand  before  us  in  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  their  hues  and  outlines. 
In  like  manner,  whatever  other  object 
— ^be  it  peculiar  figure,  elaborate  cos- 
tume ;  face,  dismal  and  wicked,  or  pure 
and  lovely,  she  chooses  you  to  see — you 
do  see,  and  remember  afterward,  not  as 
a  dream  but  a  reality  that  has  traced 
itself  in  your  brain.  To  this  rare  power 
of  description  Mrs.  Norton  adds  the  still 
rarer  giit  of  translating  the  spirit  and 


poetry  of  that  which  she  makes  you  see 
itito  expression ;  and  not  only  have  we 
this  never-ending  play  of  fancy,  but  the 
charm  of  an  intellectual  activity,  which 
at  every  second  page  hints  a  thought, 
or  invites  discussion,  or  investigates  the 
moral  of  her  situations,  or  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  with  a  facile  and  pro- 
found penetration.  This  stream  of  orig- 
inal thought  sparkling  through  the 
entire  work,  stimulates  in  the  reader  a 
corresponding  mental  activity,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  delights  which  await 
an  acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary 
novel. 

We  have  observed  a  careful  reticence 
respecting  the  plot  and  denouement  of 
the  story.  As  we  have  before  hinted, 
there  are  several — indeed,  no  less  than 
three — principal  veins  of  interest  in  the 
book.  That  which  concerns  Alice  Ross 
and  James  Frere  is  heightened  by  the 
mystery  which,  skilfully  managed,  so 
powerfully  contributes  to  the  exciting 
mgredient  of  romantic  fiction.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  plan  of  this  story 
that  it  owes  nothing  to  the  received 
precedents  of  fiction.  The  symmetry 
of*  a  well-knit  plot  is  disguised  by  a 
treatment  which  makes  the  whole  story, 
with  a  gathering  impetus,  flow  to  its 
conclusion,  so  like  a  piece  of  real  life, 
that  we  are  cheated  into  discussing  its 
incidents  and  persons  like  actual  griefs 
and  real  men  and  women.  Slight  as  has 
been  this  notice,  we  have  placed,  we 
believe,  sufficient  matter  in  evidence  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that  we  were  right 
in  pronouncing  "Old  Sir  Douglas," 
Mrs.  Norton's  unquestionably  greatest 
prose  work. 


•  ♦• 


Cornhill  Magnlne. 

SHOOTING-STARS^  MKTEORS,  AND 
AKROLITES. 

On  a  calm,  clear  night,  when     * 

All  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest, 

the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  vault 
raises  in  the  least  thoughtful  mind  vague 
suggestions  of  infinity,  eternity,  and  om- 
nipotence. A  knowledge  of  the  wonders 
which  have  been  revealed  by  modern 
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astronomical  investigations,  largely  en- 
hances these  emotions.  Looking  inio 
the  starlit  depths  of  heaven,  the  astron- 
omer knows  that  the  objects  presented 
to  him  shine  from  distances  so  great, 
that  not  only  are  they  inconceivable 
themselves,  but  that  the  very  unit  by 
which  he  attempts  to  gauge  them  is  in- 
conceivable. He  knows  that  what  he 
sees  is  not  that  which  t^,  but  that  which 
loas — years  ago  as  respects  the  nearer 
parts  of  the  heaven-scape,  but  long  ages 
ago,  he  doubts  not,  as  respects  faintly 
shining  stars  visible  only  by  momentary 
scintillations.  He  has  good  reasons,  in- 
deed, for  surmising  that  the  diffused 
illumination,  which,  on  the  darkest  night 
lights  up  the  background  of  the  view, 
had  been  travelling  toward  the  earth 
myriads  of  ages  before  she  had  assumed 
her  present  state,  or  had  been  inhabited 
by  the  races  now  subsisting  upon  her 
surface.  So  long,  he  believes,  has  light, 
— which  would  eight  times  girdle  the 
earth  in  a  second, — been  occupied  in 
journeying  toward  us  from  the  depths 
into  which  he  is  gazing.  Thus  the  same 
view  exliibits  to  him  eternity  of  tii;ie 
and  infinity  of  space.  He  sees  also  om- 
nipotence m  the  operation  of  those  laws 
— the  impress  of  the  Almighty  mind — 
under  whose  action  all  that  he  sees  is 
undergoing  a  process  of  change,  vast, 
resistless,  unending,  yet  so  solemn  in  its 
grand  progress  that  man  knows  no  apter 
type  for  immutability. 

To  an  observer  impressed  with  these 
emotions,  the  contrast  is  startling  when 
there  is  a  sudden  exhibition  of  life  and 
motion  in  the  calm  realms  of  night.  We 
cannot,  however,  look  for  any  long  inter- 
val of  lime  toward  any  quarter  of  the 
gky,  without  perceiving  indications  more 
or  less  distinct  of  objects  other  than  the 
fixed  stars.  Now  on  one  side,  now  on 
another,  we  seem  to  catch  momentary 
glimpses  of  moving  light,  disappearing 
too  rapidly  to  be  detected.  But  before 
many  minutes  have  elapsed  we  receive 
less  doubtful  evidence.  There  sweeps 
silently  and  swiftly  across  the  starlit 
depths  a  palely-gleaming  light,  which 
disappears  afler  traversing  an  arc  of 

greater  or  less  extent.  We  know  not 
ow  it  may  be  with  others,  but  to  our- 
selves the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
apparition  of  a  shooting-star,  is  that  no 
apter  emblem  can  be  conceived  of  the 


finite  and  the  feeble.*  The  suddenness 
with  which  these  objects  appear,  their 
hasty  movements,  and  their  short  dura- 
tion, alike  conduce  to  render  as  marked 
as  possible  the  contrast  they  present  to 
the  fixed  stars. 

But  though  shooting-stars  are  short- 
lived, and  apparently  insignificant,  yet 
we  shall  presently  see  that  the  relations 
they  present  to  other  celestial  objects 
are  not  unimportant.  We  are  brought 
by  means  of  them  into  contact,  so  to 
speak,  with  external  space.  "  Accus- 
tomed to  know  non-telluric  bodies  solely 
by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and  by 
the  inferences  of  our  reason,"  writes  Hum- 
boldt, "  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonishment 
that  we  touch,  weigh,  and  submit  to 
chemical  analysis,  metsdlic  and  earthy 
masses  appertaining  to  the  world  with- 
out." The  vulgar  sense  sees,  in  shoot- 
mg-stars,  nothing  but  "  dying  sparks  in 
the  clear  vault  of  heaven  ;  "  the  reflect- 
ing' mind  will  find  much  to  arouse  in- 
terest,  and  much  that  is  worthy  of  close 
study  and  investigation. 

We  proceed  to  present  the  result  of 
observations — (i.)  casual  and  (ii.)  partic- 
ular— which  have  been  made  on  shoot- 
ing-stars, meteors,  and  aerolites. 

A  careful  observer  directing  his  atten- 
tion toward  any  quarter  of  the  sky  on  a 
clear  night,  will  see  on  an  average  six 
shooting-stars  per  hour.  We  may  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  about  fifteen  appear 
above  the  horizon  of  any  place  during 
each  hour.  More  appear  after  than  be- 
fore midnighl,  the  most  favorable 
time  for  observation  being  from  one 
oVlock  to  three.  In  tropical  climates 
shooting-stars  are  seen  oflener,  and  shine 
far  more  brilliantly  than  in  our  northern 
climates.  This  peculiarity  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  superior  purity  and  seren- 
ity of  the  air  wiihin  and  near  the  tropics, 
not  to  any  real  superiority  in  the  num- 
ber of  falling-stars.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  speaking  of  the  transparency 
of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Bokhara,  a 
place  not  fiirther  south  than  Madrid,  but 
raised  1,200  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
says :  ^^The  stars  have  uncommon  lustre, 

*  "  The  spinRtress  Werpeja/*  says  a  Lithaaniao 
myth,  "  spins  the  thread  of  the  new-born  child,  and 
each  thread  ends  in  a  star.  When  death  ap- 
proaciies,  the  tiiread  breaks,  and  the  star  falla, 
q\ienching  its  light,  to  the  enrth."~Qrimm: 
btitUche  Myihofogie, 
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and  the  milky  way  shines  gloriously  in 
the  firmament.  There  is  also  a  never- 
ceasing  display  of  the  most  brilliant 
meteors,  which  dart  like  rockets  in  the 
sky ;  ten  or  twelve  of  them  are  some- 
times seen  in  an  hour,  assnmifig  every 
color — ^fiery-red,  blue,  pale,  and  faint." 
In  our  climate  about  two- thirds  of  all 
the  shooting-stars  seen  are  white ;  next 
in  frequency  come  yellow  stars,  one 
yellow  star  being  seen  for  about  five 
white  stars.  There  are  about  twice  as 
many  yellow  as  orange  stars,  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  orange  as  green  or 
blue  stars. 

Meteors  or  fire-balls  are  far  less  com- 
mon than  shooting-stars.  They  are  mag- 
nificent objects,  their  brilliancy  often  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  full  moon.  Some, 
even,  have  been  so  brilliant  as  to  cast  a 
shadow  in  full  daylight.  They  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  a  brilliant  luminous 
train,  which  seems  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  fire-ball  itself. 
Their  motion  is  not  commonly  uniform, 
but  (so  to  speak)  impulsive  ;  they  often 
seem  to  follow  a  waved  or  contorted 
path ;  their  form  changes  visibly,  and 
in  general  they  disappear  with  a  loud 
explosion.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
meteor  will  be  seen  to  separate  without 
explosion  into  a  number  of  distinct 
globes,  accompanying  each  other  in  par- 
allel courses,  and  each  followed  by  a 
train.  '^Sometimes,"  says  Kaemtz,  "a 
fire-ball  is  divided  into  fragments,  each 
of  which  forms  a  luminous  globe,  which 
then  bui^sts  in  its  turn ;  in  others  the 
mas^,  after  having  given  vent  to  the  in- 
terior gases,  closes  in  upon  itself,  and 
then  swells  out  anew  to  burst  a  second 
time."  Meteors  which  move  impul- 
sively, generally  burst  at  each  bound, 
giving  forth  smoke  and  vapors,  and 
shining  afterward  with  a  new  lustre. 
In  some  instances,  the  crash  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  so  great  that  "  houses  trem- 
ble, doors  and  windows  open,  and  men 
imagine  that  there  is  an  earthquake." 

Aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones,  are 
bodies  which  fall  from  the  sky  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  less  common  than  me- 
teors, but  that  they  are  far  from  being 
uncommon  is  shown  by  this,  that  in  the 
British  Museum  alone  there  are  preserv- 
ed several  hundreds  of  these  bodies. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  form  ; 
some  being  no  larger  than  a  man^s  fist, 


while  others  weigh  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Marshal  Bazaine  has  lately 
brought  from  Mexico  a  meteorite  weigh- 
ing more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  ; 
but  this  weight  has  been  far  exceeded  in 
several  cases.  Thus  a  meteorite  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1865,  which  weighs  no  less  than  three 
and  a  half  tons.  It  had  been  found  near 
Melbourne,  and  one  half  of  the  mass 
had  been  promised  to  the  Melbourne 
Museum.  But  fortunately  it  was  saved 
from  injury.  A  meteorite  weighing  one 
and  a  quarter  tons,  which  had  been 
found  close  to  the  greater  one,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  to  the  Melbourne 
Museum,  and  the  great  meteorite  for- 
warded unbroken  to  our  national  collec- 
tion. A  yet  larger  meteorite  lies  on  the 
plain  of  Tucunian  in  South  America; 
it  has  not  been  weighed,  but  measure- 
ment shows  that  its  weight  cannot  fall 
short  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons.  It  is 
firom  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
length. 

There  have  been  twenty  well  authen- 
ticated instances  of  stone-falls  in  the 
British*  Isles  since  1620.  One  of  these 
took  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  London,  on  May  18,  1680.  Besides 
these,  two  meteoric  stones,  not  seen 
to  fall,  have  been  found  in  Scotland. 

The  Chinese,  who  recorded  every- 
thing, give  the  most  ancient  records  of 
stone-falls.*  Their  accounts  of  these  phe- 
nomena extend  to  644  years  before  our 
era,  their  accounts  of  shooting-stars  to 
687  B.C.  We  need  not  remind  our  class- 
ical readers  of  the  stone  which  fell  at 
^gos  Potamos,  b.c.  465,  and  which  was 
as  large  as  two  millstones.  In  the  year 
921,  there  fell  at  Narni  a  mass  which 
projected  four  feet  above  the  river,  into 
which  it  was  seen  to  fall.  There  is  a 
Mongolian  tradition  that  there  fell  from 
heaven  upon  a  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Yellow  River,  in  Western  China,  a 
black  rocky  mass  forty  feet  high.  In 
1620,  there  fell  at  Jahlinder  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron,  from  which  the  Emperor 
Jehangire  had  a  sword  forged. 

♦  The  fall  of  stones  said  by  Livy  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  Alban  Ilill,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  an  historical  fact.  There  are,  however,  indubit- 
able records,  not  due  to  human  ag^ency,  of  much 
more  ancient  stone-falls ;  since /o.v«//  meteorites  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  for- 
mttti«Ds. 
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These  traditions  had  long  been  known, 
but  men  were  not  very  ready  to  accept, 
without  question,  the  fact  that  stones 
and  mineral  masses  actually  fall  upon  the 
earth  from  the  sky.  In  1803,  however, 
a  fall  of  aerolites  occurred  which  admit- 
ted of  no  cavil.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
in  that  year,  a  fiery  globe  was  seen  to 
burst  into  fragments,  nearly  over  the 
town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  By 
this  explosion  thousands  of  stones  were 
scattered  over  an  elliptical  area  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  and  about  four  miles 
broad.  The  stones  were  hot  (hut  not 
red-hot)  and  smoking ;  the  neaviest 
weighed  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  sky  had  been  perfectly 
clear  a  few  moments  before  the  explo- 
sion. With  a  laudable  desire  to  profit 
by  so  favorable  an  opportunity,  the 
French  Government  sent  M.  Biot  to  the 
scene  of  the  fall.  His  systematic  inqui- 
ries and  report  sufficed  to  overcome  the 
unbelief  which  had  prevailed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stone-showers. 

Another  very  remarkable  fall  is  that 
which  took  place  on  October  1,  1857, 
in  the  department  of  Yonne.  *  Baron 
Seguier  was  with  some  workmen  in  an 
avenue  of  the  grounds  of  Hautefeuille, 
near  Chamy,  when  they  were  startled 
by  several  explosions  quite  unlike  thun- 
der, and  by  strong  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances. Several  windows  of  the  ch&teau 
were  found  to  be  broken.  At  the  same 
time  a  proprietor  of  Chateau-Renard 
saw  a  globe  of  fire  "  travelling  rapidly 
through  the  air  toward  Vernisson." 
Baron  Seguier  heard  shortly  after  that 
at  the  same  hour  a  shower  of  aerolites 
had  fallen  a  few  leagues  from  Haute- 
feuille, and  in  a  locality  lying  precisely 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  Ch&teau-Renard  had  seen  the 
meteor  travelling.  A  mason  bad  seen 
the  fall,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
struck  by  one  of  the  fragments.  This 
piece,  which  was  found  buried  deep  in 
the  earth,  near  the  foot  of  the  mason's 
ladder,  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  by  Baron  Seguier. 

Aerolites  often  fall  from  a  clear  sky. 
More  commonly,  however,  a  dark  cloud 
is  observed  to  form,  and  the  stony  shower 
is  seen  to  be  projected  from  its  bosom. 
It  is  probable  that  what  appears  as  a 
bright  train  by  night  is  seen  as  a  cloud 
by  day.    Something  seems  to  depend  on 


the  position  of  the  observer.  The  meteor 
which  burst  over  L'Aigle  appeared 
wholly  free  from  cloud  or  smoke  to  those 
who  saw  it  from  Alen9on,  while  to  ob- 
servers in  L'Aigle  the  phenomenon  was 
presented  of  a  dark  cloud  forming  sud- 
denly in  a  clear  sky.  Li  a  fall  which 
took  place  near  Eleinwinden  (not  far 
from  Muhlhausen),  on  Septemoer  16, 
1843,  a  large  aerolite  descended  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  in  a  clear  sky,  and 
without  the  formation  of  any  cloud. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  fire- 
balls, which  produce  aerolites,  are  visible, 
has  been  variously  stated ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  which  would  lead  us  to  ac- 
cept the  story  of  Dalmachos,  that  the 
fiery  cloud  from  which  the  stone  of 
^gos  Potamos  was  projected  had  been 
visible  for  seventy  days  in  succession. 
The  story  seems  to  identify  the  author 
with  a  certain  Dalmachos  of  PlatsBa 
described  bv  Strabo  as  a  *' vendor  of 
lies." 

There  is  another  singular  fiction  re- 
specting fire-balls.  It  was  said  that 
shooting-stars  and  meteors  were  in  reality 
fibrous  gelatinous  bodies,  and  that  sudi 
bodies  had  been  found  where  meteors 
had  been  seen  to  fall.  Reference  is  not 
unfrequently  made  to  this  fable  by 
writers  ancient  and  modem.  Thus 
Drydcn,  in  his  dedication  to  7^  Spanish 
Friar^  speaking  of  Chapman's  Bussy 
fPAmbois^  says: — "I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  in  the  reading,  what  was  be- 
come of  those  glaring  colors  which 
amazed  me  in  Bussy  d^Ambois  upon  the 
theatre  ;  but  when  I  bad  taken  up  what 
I  supposed  a  fallen  star,  I  found  I  had 
been  cozened  with  a  jelly ;  nothing  but 
a  cold  dull  mass,  which  glittered  no 
longer  than  it  was  shooting. 

One  circumstance  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  results  of  casual  ob- 
servation. On  certain  occasions  shoot- 
ing-stars have  been  observed  to  fall  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  on  ordinary 
nights.  Among  the  earliest  records  of 
such  a  phenomenon  is  the  statement  by 
Theophanes,  the  Byzantine  historian, 
that  in  November,  472,  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  sky  seemed  to  be  alive  with  fly- 
mg  meteors.  In  the  month  of  October, 
902,  again,  so  many  falling-stars  were 
seen  that  the  year  was  afterward^called 
the  "year  of  stars."  Cond6  relates  that 
the  Arabs  connected  this  fall  with  the 
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death  of  King  Ibrahim  Ben-Ahraed, 
whioh  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
star-fihower.  The  year  1029  was  also 
remarkable  for  a  great  star-fall,  and  in 
the  annals  of  Cairo  it  is  related  that, 
"  In  the  year  599,  in  the  last  Moharrun 
^October  19,  1202),  the  stars  appeared 
bke  waves  upon  the  sky,  toward  the 
east  and  west;  they  flew  about  like 
locusts,  and  were  dispersed  from  left  to 
right."  A  shower  of  stars,  accompanied 
by  the  fall  of  several  aerolites,  took  place 
over  England  and  France  on  April  4, 
1095.  This  was  considered  by  many  as 
a  token  of  God's  displeasure  with  King 
William  11. :  "  Therefore  the  kynge  was 
tolde  by  diverse  of  his  familiars  that 
God  was  not  content  with  his  lyvying ; 
but  he  was  so  wilful  and  proud  of  mind 
that  he  regarded  little  their  saying." 

In  modem  times,  also,  some  very, re- 
markable star-showers  have  been  ob- 
served. Amongst  these  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  was  that  seen  by  Humboldt, 
when  travelling  with  M.  Bonpland  in 
South  America.  He  wntes : — "  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  November  we 
saw  a  most  extraordinary  display  of 
shooting-stars.  Thousands  of  bolides 
and  stars  succeeded  each  other  during 
four  hours.  Their  motion  was  very  re- 
gular from  north  to  south.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  phenomenon  there  was 
not  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  thr^e  dia- 
meters of  the  moon,  which  was  not  filled 
each  instant  with  shooting-stars.  All 
the  meteors  left  phosphorescent  traces 
behind  them." 

In  1833,  also,  there  was  a  magnificent 
display  of  meteoric  fireworks.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  exhibition  of 
the  aurora  boreaUs.  The  same  phenom- 
enon was  seen  also  at  Bremen,  in  1838, 
during  a  Ml  of  meteors  and  shooting- 
stars. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  some  of 
the  singnlar  results  which  have  rewarded 
the  modem  examination  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit 
the  guesses  and  theones  which  were 
suggested  of  old,  to  explain  the  observed 
phenomena. 

The  Greeks,  as  usual  with  them,  guess- 
ed boldly,  sometimes  acutely.  Among 
the  earliest  of  their  theories  we  find  the 
view  that  shooting-stars  are  generated 
by  vapors  ascending  from  the  earth, — 
an   hypothesis  that  has  been  sustained 
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?uite  recently  by  Egen,  Fischer,  and 
ideler.  Aristotle  supposed  that  aero- 
lites were  masses  of  stone  which  had  been 
raised  by  tempests  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face. He  explained  in  this  way  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  the  gigantic  mass 
which  fell  at  Mgos  Potamos.  Others 
again,  seeing  that  meteorites  fell  in  full 
sunlight,  conceived  the  notion  that  they 
were  projected  to  us  from  the  sun. 
Amongst  those  who  held  this  opinion 
was  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene.  This 
philosopher,  we  are  told,  predicted  the 
fall  of  aerolites  from  the  sun, — a  tradi- 
tion registered  and  ridiculed  by  Pliny. 
But  some  among  the  -Greeks  held  opin- 
ions which,  though  somewhat  vaguely 
expressed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  (at 
the  least)  very  good  guesses.  We  may 
cite,  for  instance,  the  following  remark- 
able passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Lys- 
ander : 

"The  opinion  held  by  those  who  thought 
that  shooting-stars  are  not  mere  emana- 
tions from  ethereal  fire,  becoming  extin- 
guished quickly  aft;er  being  kindled,  is  a 
probable  one  ;  nor  are  falling  stars  pro- 
duced by  the  inflammation  and  combus- 
tion of  a  mass  of  air  which  had  moved 
away  toward  the  higher  regions ;  rather 
they  are  celestial  bodies  which  are  pre- 
cipitated through  an  intermission  of 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  fall,  not  only 
on  inhabited  places,  but  in  even  larger 
numbers  into  the  great  sea,  where  they 
are  never  seen."  We  find  in  this  pas- 
sage a  tacit  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Anaxagoras  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
masses  of  rock  torn  from  the  earth  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  surrounding 
ether,  and  set  on  fire  in  the  heavens. 
The  opinion  of  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia 
is  not  dissimilar.  He  says:  "Together 
with  the  visible  stars  there  move  other 
invisible  ones,  which  are  therefore  with- 
out names.  These  sometimes  fall  on 
the  earth  and  are  extinguished,  as  took 
place  with  the  star  of  stone  which  fell  at 
^gos  Potamos." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena 
presented  by  shooting-stars  were  ex- 
plained in  a  somewhat  authoritative,  but 
not  very  satisfactory,  manner.  The 
judicious  use  of  a  few  set  phrases  suf- 
ficed to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  We  hear 
of  humors  and  exhalations  attracted  by 
affinity  to  the  upper  regions  of  air :  of 
condensation,  concretion,  ultimate  re- 
13 
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pulsion,  and  so  on ;  and  all  this  not  in  a 
doubtful  hypothetical  tone,  but  in  the 
authoritative  manner  of  men  possessing 
all  knowledge.  On  one  point  especially 
the  writers  of  those  days  are  very  pos- 
itive,— meteors  are  in  no  way  to  be 
regarded  as  astronomical  phenomena, 
lliey  marked  out  peremptorily  the  bod- 
ies they  consented  to  look  upon  as 
celestial.  Their  knowledge  of  the  laws 
regulating  these  bodies  was  far  too  ex- 
act, in  their  opinion,  for  any  doubt  to 
exist  that  a  number  of  erratic,  short- 
lived bodies,  moving  in  a  hasty  and  un- 
dignified manner  across  the  sky,  were 
not  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
stately  family  of  planets,  still  less  as  co- 
partners with  the  stars  of  the  crystalline. 
One,  even,  who  saw  opening  out  before 
him  a  new  system,  who  aided  to  over- 
turn the  old,  and.  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  modern  astronomy — the  ingenious 
Kepler — yielded  to  the  old  idea  on  this 
point — to  the  fascinating  phantasy  that 
things  are  to  be  seen  as  men  would  have 
them,  not  as  indeed  they  are.  In  his 
case,  perhaps,  this  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at.  lie  had  discovered  and  rejoic- 
ed in  the  "harmonies  of  the  planets;" 
he  had  written  in  his  enthusiasm, — 
*'  Nothing  holds  me ;  I  will  indulge  my 
sacred  fury ;  I  will  triumph  over  man- 
kind, for  I  have  stolen  the  golden  vases 
of  the  Egyptians."  And  it  would  doubt- 
less have  seemed  as  a  strange  thing  to 
him  to  conceive  that  he  had  heard  but  a 
few  stray  notes  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  that  he  had  not  yet — as  he  had 
hoped — 

Come  on  that  which  ia,  and  caught 
The  deep  pulsatioDS  of  the  world, 
.Ionian  music  measuriDg  out 

The  steps  of  Time. 

We  turn  to  the  investigations  of 
modem  scientific  men, — of  men  whose 
principle  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that 
theory-framing  should  be  preceded  by 
Bysternatic  observation,  by  careful  cal- 
culation and  examination,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, by  experiment.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully attacked  problems  which  seem 
to  the  uninitiated  wholly  insoluble, — 
determining  the  heights  at  which  shoot- 
ing-stars appear  and  disappear,-  the 
velocitj  with  which  they  move,  their 
size  and  weight,  nay,  the  very  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed  ;  they  have 
discovered  laws  regulating  the  numbers 


and  paths  of  those  visitors ;  they  have 
analyzed  aerolites  chemically  and  mi- 
croscopically; and.  Lastly,  they  have 
sought  to  determine  whether  it  is  pos< 
sible  to  construct  artificial  meteorites. 

The  determination  of  the  height  of 
shooting-stars  is  a  problem  which  has 
been  successfully  attacked  by  Brandes, 
Heis,  Schmidt,  Olbers,  and  others.  From 
the  results  of  observations  made  by  these 
astronomers,  Professor  Newton  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Herschel  have  calculated  that 
shooting-stars  appear,  on  an  average,  at 
a  height  of  seventy-two  miles,  and  dis- 
appear at  a  height  of  fifty-two  miles. 
The  Padre  Secchi,  at  Rome,  on  the 
nights  of  5th-l  0th  August,  carried  on  a 
series  of  simultaneous  observations,  by 
telegraphic  communication  between 
Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  result 
obtained  by  him  was  that  shooting-stars 
appear  at  a  height  of  seventy-four  and  a 
half  miles,  and  disappear  at  a  height  of 
fifty  miles, — a  result  almost  coincident 
with  the  former.  It  appears,  then,  that 
shooting-stars  are  some  twenty  miles 
nearer  when  they  are  just  disappearing 
than  at  their  first  appearance. 

When  the  distance  of  a  shooting-star 
is  known,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  star's  motion.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  series  of  observations  that 
shooting-stars  describe  a  visible  arc 
many' miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
velocity  of  about  thirty-four  miles  per 
second.  This  velocity  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  wherewith  the  earth 
describes  her  orbit  about  the  sun.  Mov- 
ing with  such  a  velocity,  a  body  would 
pass  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  or  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  about  ten  seconds. 

Meteors,  as  might  be  expected,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  earth  than  shoot- 
ing-stars. They  do  not  in  general  move 
quite  so  rapidly.  A  remarkable  meteor 
which  appeared  on  April  29th  was  seen 
by  two  practised  observers,  Messrs. 
Baxendell  and  Wood,  at  Liverpool 
and  Weston-super-Mare  respectively. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  their  ob- 
servations it  results  that  the  meteor  ap- 
peared when  at  a  height  of  fifty-two  miles 
vertically  over  Lichfield,  that  it  travelled 
in  a  southerly  direction  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  miles  per  second,  and  dis- 
appeared when  over  Oxford  at  a  heigl't 
of  thirty-seven  miles,  having  travelleJ 
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over  a  course  of  nearly  seventy-five 
miles.  The  meteor  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  detonating  class.  Eight 
minutes  after  its  appearance,  Mr.  Wood 
heard  a  sound  "which  resembled  the 
momentary  roar  of  a  railway-train,  at 
some  distance,  crossing  over  a  bridge." 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Mr.  Wood 
must  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  meteor 
inversely,  that  is,  the  first  part  of  the 
60und  he  heard  was  the  part  generated 
last,  and  vice  versA.  A  detonation  was 
also  heard  at  Stony  Stratford,  a  place 
lying  nearly  under  the  path  of  the 
meteor. 

To  determine  the  actual  size  of  a  me- 
teor is  not  easy,  nor  indeed  can  much 
weight  be  attached  to  such  determina- 
tions. From  observations  of  the  appar- 
ent dimensions  of  several  meteors  which 
have  travelled  at  known  distances,  it 
'fi'ould  seem  that  these  bodies  vary  in 
diameter  from  100  to  13,000  feet. 

Singularly  enough,  it  is  easier  to  de- 
termine the  weisjht  of  a  meteor  or  shoot- 
ing-star  than  its  size.  The  method  of 
doing  so  could  not  be  very  well  explain- 
ed in  these  pages ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  depends  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  light  received  from 
a  body  travelling  with  known  velocity 
through  a  resisting  atmosj)here.  From 
such  observations  it  appears  that  shoot- 
iog-stars  weigh  on  an  average  but  a  few 
ounces,  while  some  meteors  weigh  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  We  have  seen  that 
aerolites  of  much  greater  weight  occa- 
sionally reach  the  earth. 

Still  more  strange  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  substances,  or 
Bome  of  them,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  meteors  or  shooting-stars. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
60  constructed  as  to  take  in  a  large  part 
of  the  heavens.  For  instance,  when  an 
instrument  of  this  sort  ia  turned  toward 
the  Great  Bear,  the  spectra  of  the  seven 
principal  stars  of  that  constellation  are 
eeen  at  one  view.  Mr.  Herschel  observed 
with  such  an  instrument  the  spectra  of 
ynany  of  the  shooting-stars  which  ap- 
peared on  the  nights  9th-llth  August. 
He  found  that  some  of  these  bodies  ex- 
hibit a  continuous  spectrum,  showing 
that  they  are  probably  solid  bodies, 
heated  to  ignition.  Others  exhibit  a 
greyish  white  spectrum,  indicating  (pro- 
bably)  a  nucleus  and  train  of  heated 


sparks.  But  the  greater  number  of  me- 
teors give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one 
or  more  lines,  Showing'  that  during  ap- 
paiitionmost  of  these  bodies  are  gaseous. 
The  gaseous  meteors  exhibit  with  re- 
markable distinctness  a  strong  yellow 
line,  perfectly  agreeing  in  position  with 
the  well-known  line  given  by  the  ignited 
vapor  of  the  metal  sodium.  Other 
lines,  due  to  the  presence  either  of  potas- 
sium, sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  are  also 
frequently  seen.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  sodium  line  is  exhibited  in  the  spec- 
trum of  lightning,  so  that  it  is  npt  quite 
certain  that  this  line  in  the  meteor-spec- 
trum is  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  meteors. 
However,  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  highly  improbable  that  any  traces  of 
sodium  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
great  height  at  Avhich  meteors  travel ; 
still  less  probable  is  it  that  such  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sodium  exist  as 
would  account  for  the  strongly  marked 
character  of  the  yellow  line  shown  in 
meteor-spectra.  Mr.  Herschel  notes 
especially  of  those  trains  which  fade 
most  slowly  that  they  consist  of  nothing 
else  but  soda  flames  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  time  that  they  continue 
visible.  "Their  condition  is  then  ex- 
actly that  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
newly  trimmed,  and  largely  dosed  with  a 
supply  of  moistened  salt." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
which  observation  has  revealed  respect- 
ing shooting-stars,  is  the  recurrence  of 
star-showers  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  It  was  ob- 
served long  ago  that  on  the  nights  of 
August  9-11  stars  fell  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  usual.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  legend  in  parts  of  Thessaly,  that 
near  the  time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  heavgns  open  and  exhibit 
shining  lights  (xavc^TjXia);  and  in  an  ancien 
English  church  calendar,  the  August 
star-showers  are  described  as  "  hery 
tears."  We  find  the  10th  of  August 
also  characterized  by  the  word  mete- 
orodes^  in  a  MS.  called  Ephemerides  re- 
rum  naturalium^  preserved  in  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  great  No- 
vember shower  was  not  recognized  so 
soon.  This  shower  is  characterized  by 
an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  of  in- 
tensity, the  interval  between  successive 
maxima  being  thirty- three  or  thirty- four 
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years.  For  several  years  before  and 
after  the  true  years  of  maximum  inten- 
sity the  shower  is  in  general  distinctly 
exhibited.  Oar  readers  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  recurrence  of  this 
shower  last  November,  as  predicted  by 
astronomers.  Last  year  was  spoken  of  in 
these  predictions  as  the  year  in  which 
the  November  shower  would  exhibit  its 
maximum  of  splendor.  Our  own  opin- 
ion is  that  1867  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
true  year  of  maximum  intensitv,  and 
that  fine  showers  will  be  seen  durmg  the 
years  1868  and  1869.  Whether,  how- 
ever, such  showers,  should  they  occur, 
will  be  as  well  seen  in  England  as  that 
of  November  13th  last,  is  problematical, 
since  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
magnificent  showers  are  seen  in  certain 
longitudes,  and  but  a  moderate  display 
in  others.  Besides  the  August  and  No- 
vember showers,  there  are  the  showers 
of  October  16-23,  of  December  6-13,  of 
April  9-10,  of  July  25-30,  and  others. 
There  are  in  fact  no  less  than  "  fifty-six 
recognized  star-showers,  as  well  deter- 
mined in  the  majority  of  cases  as  are  tlie 
older  and  better  known  showers  of 
AuguBt  and  November."  While  on  this 
point,  we  may  note,  as  evidence  that  the 
aerolites  have  their  favorite  seasons  for 
visiting  the  earth,  that  of  the  twenty 
which  are  knows  to  have  fallen  on  the 
British  Isles,  three  fell  on  May  17-18, 
four  on  August  4-9,  two  on  July  3-4, 
and  two  on  April  1-5.  Of  the  other  nine, 
three  are  undated. 

Another  singular  law  has  been  de^ 
tected  in  the  motions  of  shooting-stars 
which  appear  at  the  same  season.  It  is 
found  that  when  their  paths  are  pro- 
duced backwards  they  pass  through  or 
near  one  point  on  the  celestial  sphere,  * 
and  that  this  point  has  no  fixed  relation  to 
the  horizon  of  the  observer,  but  is  fixed 
among  the  stars.  Sometimes  the  shoot- 
ing-stars which  appear  on  the  same  night 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinct  radiant  point, — as  astron- 
omers have  named  these  centres  ot 
divergence.  Each  of  the  fifty-six  star- 
fihowers  spoken  of  above  has  its  radiant 
point.  Humboldt  states  that  the  radiant 
points  of  the  November  and  August 

*  The  Greeks  bad  already  noted  something  of 
this  Borty  whieh  they  attribnted  to  the  prevaleuoe 
of  strong  winds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 


showers  are  those  points  precisely  to- 
ward which  the  earth  is  travelling  at 
those  seasons  respectively.  lie  has  been 
followed  in  this  statement  by  many 
writers  on  astronomy.  But  the  state- 
ment is  not  true.  In  fact,  these  radiaul 
points  do  not  lie  on  the  ecliptic,  where- 
as the  point  toward  which  the  earth  is 
travelling  at  any  moment,  necessarily 
lies  upon  the  ecliptic. 

Aerolites  have  been  analyzed,  and  it 
is  found  that  they  contain  many  elements 
known  on  earth.  These  usually  appear 
combined  in  the  following  types: — 
metallic  iron,  magnetic  iron,  sulphnret 
of  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  silicates,  olivine, 
etc.  In  one  aerolite  only,  namely,  in  a 
stone  which  fell  on  April  1 5th,  1857, 
near  Kaba-Debreczin — ^^  a  small  quantity 
of  organic  matter  akin  to  parafine  "  has 
been  detected, — a  very  notewoi*thy  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  also  remarkable  that 
no  new  element,  and  only  one  or  two 
new  compounds  (compounds,  at  leasts 
which  have  not  yet  been  recognized 
among  terrestrial  formations)  have  ever 
been  detected  in  meteorites. 

The  microscopical  examination  of 
aerolites  has  also  revealed  much  that  is 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  crystals 
of  the  mixed  minerals  which  appear  in 
aerolites  arc  found  to  differ  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  those  of  volcanic 
rocks,  '^  but  their  consolidation  must  have 
taken  place  from  fusion  in  masses  of 
mountain  size."  The  alloy  of  metallic 
iron  and  nickel  which  is  a  piincipal  com- 
ponent of  meteorites  is  often  found  to 
be  as  regularly  crystallized  as  a  mass  of 
spar, 

M.  Daubr^e  has  attempted  to  produce 
artificial  meteorites  by  combining  to- 
gether suitable  elements  and  compoonds. 
In  doing  so  he  has  discovered  a  very 
singular  fact.  The  crystals  he  obtained 
resembled  the  long  needles  which  are 
seen  to  form  on  water  when  it  is  slously 
frozen;  whereas  the  black  crjrstaliine 
crust  with  which  all  meteorites  are 
covered  has  a  granular  structure  resem- 
bling snow  or  hoar-frost,  which  we  know 
to  be  formed  by  the  sudden  passage  of 
water  from  the  vaporous  to  the  solid 
state.  This  phenomenon  shows  that 
meteoric  masses  have  been  subjected  to 
actions  altogether  different  to  those 
which  the  chemist  is  able  to  bring  inta 
operation. 
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The  result  of  the  series  of  observa- 
tions which  we  have  here  recorded  is 
that  we  are  able  to  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  a  theory  of  shooting-stars  with 
some  confidence.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  able  to  reject  decisively  certain 
theories  which  have  found  favor  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  immense  height  at  which  shoot- 
ing-stars appear  enables  us  to  reject  the 
atmospheric  origin  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  we  have  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  air  at  a  height  of 
seventy  miles  above  the  earth  is  of  ex- 
treme tenuity,  and  therefore  quite  in- 
capable of  supporting  in  sufilicient  quan- 
tity those  vapora  from  which  shooting- 
stars,  on  this  theory,  are  assumed  to  be 
generated. 

Two  other  theories,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned,  are  also  over- 
thrown by  the  results  of  modem  observa- 
tion.   Both  may  be  called  volcanic,  but 
one    assumes    that    shooting-stars    are 
bodies  which  have  been  projected  from 
volcanoes  on  the  earth,  while  the  other 
assumes  that  they  have  come  from  vol- 
csanoes  on  the  moon.     Observation  has 
shown  that  when  Mount  Etna  is  in  full 
activity,  the  masses  of  stone  thrown  from 
its  crater  have  a  velocity  of  less  than 
1 ,600  feet  per  second,  which  is  bat  one 
112th  part  of  the  mean  velocity  with 
-which   shooting-stars   are    observed  to 
move.      The  theory  that    falling-stars 
come  from  the  moon  was  first  propound- 
ed by  Terzago,  an  Italian,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.    It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  not  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
since  we  learn  that  the  Syrian  astron- 
omers were  in  the  habit  of  looUng  for 
shooting-stars  when  the  moon  was  full ; 
while  Greek  astronomers  considered  the 
most  favorable  season  to  be  at  the  time 
of  lunar  eclipse,  that  is  when  the  moon 
is  full  but  the  sky  dark.    Bizarre  as  it 
may  seem,  this  fanciful  explanation  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  strict  mathe- 
matical examination  by  such  astronomers 
as    Laplace,  Gibers,  and  Poisson.      It 
appears,  from  their  calculations,  that  the 
velocity  with  which  stone-showers  should 
be  propelled  from  the  moon  in  order  to 
reach  our  earth  with  the  velocities  ob- 
served  among    shooting-stars,  may  be 
considered   to    be    utterly  beyond  the 
powers  we  could  concede  to  lunar  vol- 
canoes, even  if  it  were  proved  (which  it 


far  from  being  the  case)  that  any  active 
volcanoes  now  exist  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face. 

The  three  theories  just  considered 
have  been  effectually  overthrown  by  the 
simple  observation  of  the  height  and 
velocities  of  shooting-stars.  When  we 
add  to  this  consideration  the  recurrence 
of  star-showers,  not  in  particular  states 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  activity  of  terres- 
trial volcanoes,  nor  conceivably  with  the 
action  of  assumed  lunar  volcanoes,  these 
theories  appear  yet  more  inadequate  to 
explain  observed  phenomena.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  radiant  points,  lastly,  is  so 
wholly  inexplicable  on  any  of  these 
theories,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  final- 
ly, as  utterly  untenable. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  the- 
ory which  had  already  been  suggested 
by  Greek  philosophers — that  shooting- 
stars  and  meteors  are  extraneous  bodies 
dragged  toward  the  earth  by  the  force 
of  her  attractive  influence.  But  modern 
scientific  discoveries  enable  us  to  exhibit 
this  theory  in  a  more  inviting  foi-m,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  analogues  ob- 
viously tending  to  confirm  the  hypothe- 
sis. The  discovery  of  a  zone  of  plane- 
toids, the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  and  the  mathematical 
examination  of  the  "  stability "  of  the 
Saturnian  ring-system,  have  led  astrono- 
mers to  recognize  the  existence  in  the 
solar  system  of  minute  bodies  travelling 
in  zones  or  clusters  around  a  central  orb. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  supposition  that  there  are  zones 
and  clusters  of  such  bodies  travelling 
round  the  sun  in  orbits  which  intersect 
the  earth's  path.  When  in  her  course 
around  the  sun  she  encounters  any  of  the 
bodies  forming  such  zones  and  clusters, 
they  are  ignited  by  friction  as  they  pass 
through  the  upper  layers  of  the  air,  and 
become  visible  as  shooting-stars  or  mete- 
ors according  to  their  •dimensions;  or 
they  may  even  fall  upon  her  surface  as 
aerolites. 

The  recurrence  of  star-showers  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis 
we  are  considering.  For,  if  we  suppose 
the  zones  of  meteors,  or  the  orbits  of 
meteor-clusters,  to  have  a  fixed  position 
in  the  solar  system,  or  to  be  subject  to 
those  slow  progressive  or  retrogressive 
shiftings  with  which  the  study  of  the 
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solar  system  familiarizes  as,  there  will 
necessarily  result  a  regular  recurrence 
of  showers  either  on  fixed  days,  or  on 
days  uniformly  shifting  round  among  the 
seasons.  This  is  precisely  what  is  ob- 
served with  the  fifty-six  recognized  star- 
showers. 

The  earth  does  not  necessarily  (or 
probably)  pass  centrally  through  a  me- 
teor-cluster every  year,  nor  probably 
are  the  meteor-zones  uniformly  rich 
throughout.  Thus  we  can  readily  under- 
stand periodic  undulations  in  the  inten- 
sity of  star-showers,  or  even  periodic 
intermittances. 

The  phenomenon  of  radiant  points 
also  is  not  merely  reconcilable  with,  but 
obviously  indicates  the  hypothesis  we 
are  considering.  For  during  the  brief 
interval  occupied  by  the  earth  in  passing 
through  a  well-marked  zone  or  cluster, 
the  bodies  composing  such  zone  or  clus- 
ter may  be  considered  to  be  moving 
(relatively  to  the  moving  earth)  in  paral- 
lel lines.  Therefore  by  a  well-known 
law  in  perspective  their  apparent  paths, 
viewed  from  the  earth,  must  have  a  "  van- 
ishing point "  on  the  celestial  sphere, — 
that  Ls,  a  "  radiant  point "  among  the 
fixed  stars. 

The  remarkable  velocity  with  which 
shooting-stars  travel  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  modern  theory.  If 
we  suppose  zones  and  clusters  of  cosmi- 
cal  bodies  (pocket-planets  we  may  term 
them  with  Humboldt)  to  be  travelling 
in  different  directions  around  the  sun,  it 
is  clear  that  the  members  of  those  zones 
which  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth,  will  overtake,  or  be  overtaken  by 
her,  with  the  difference  of  their  respect- 
ive velocities,  while  those  which  travel 
in  the  contrary  direction  will  encounter 
the  earth  with  the  Bum  of  their  own  and 
the  earth's  velocity.  Now,  just  as,  in 
walking  along  a  crowded  road,  we  nieet 
many  more  people  than  we  overtake,  or 
are  overtaken  bfy ;  so,  clearly,  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  observed  shooting-stars 
must  belong  to  the  latter  class  named 
above,  and  therefore  the  average  ob- 
served velocity  will  not  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities 
of  the  earth  and  the  shooting-star 
system. 

Fairly  considered,  the  modern  theory 
may  be  looked  upon  as  established ;  for, 
first,  all  other  available  hypotheses  have 


been  shown  to  be  untenable ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  most  remarkable  shooting- 
star  phenomena  are  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with,  or  rather  to  point  directly 
to,  the  modem  hypothesis.  It  remains 
only  that  some  minor  peculiarities  should 
be  noticed. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  shooting- 
stars  are  much  more  commonly  seen  in 
the  months  from  July  to  December,  than 
in  those  from  January  to  June.  Re- 
membering that  this  remark  refers  to 
observations  made  in  our  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  is  easily  reconciled  with  the 
modern  theory,  when  we  consider  that 
the  north  pole  is  on  the  forward  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth  (considered  with 
refei'ence  to  her  orbital  motion)  during 
the  first-named  period,  and  on  the  rear 
(or  sheltered)  hemisphere  during  the 
second. 

Again,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
shooting-stars  are  seen  more  commonly 
in  the  hours  after  midnight,  and  that 
aerolites  fall  more  commonly  before  noon« 
In  other  words,  these  extraneous  bodies 
reach  the  earth  (or  her  atmosphere) 
more  frequently  in  the  houra  from  mid- 
night to  noon  than  in  those  from  noon 
to^  midnight.  Humboldt  suggebts  in  ex- 
planation we  know  not  what  theory  of 
variation  in  the  ignition-powers  of  dif- 
ferent hours.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
tnie  explanation  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple presented  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, since  the  forujard  hemisphere 
contains  places  whose  local  time  lies, 
roughly  speaking,  between  midnight 
and  noon,  while  places  whose  local  hour 
lies  between  noon  and  midnight  lie  on 
the  sheltered  hemisphere. 

If  we  remember  that  the  earth  is  but 
a  point  in  space,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  number  of  bodies  composing 
meteor-zones  is  all  but  infinite.  Large, 
therefore,  as  the  numbers  of  these  bodies* 
which  fall  on  the  earth  may  be,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  (perhaps  if  we 
knew  the  true  functions  of  these  bodies, 
we  might  say — there  is  no  reason  to 
fear)  that  the  supply  of  meteors  will 
ever  be  perceptibly  diminished.  Al- 
though the  contrary  opinion  is  often  ex- 
pressed, it  is  demonstrable  that  a  very 
small  proportion  only  of  the  shootiDg- 
stars  which  become  visible  to  us,  can 
escape  from  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  result  is,  of  coui-se,  that  they  must 
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reach  the  earth,  probably  in  a  dispersed 
and  divided  state.  It  seems  to  us  indeed 
not  wholly  improbable  that  some  of 
those  elements  which  tlie  lightning- 
spectrum  shows  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere, may  be  due  to  the  perpetual 
dissipation  and  precipitation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  shooting-stars. 

The  remarkable  discovery  lately  made, 
that  the  great  November  star-stream 
travels  in  the  track  of  a  telescopic  comet 
(whose  period  is  33j  years),  that  the 
August  stream,  in  like  manner,  follows 
the  track  of  the  great  comet  of  1862 
(whose  period  is  142  years),  and  that 
other  noted  shooting-star  systems  show 
a  similar  relation  to  the  paths  of  other 
comets,  opens  out  the  most  startling 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  cosmicai 
6pace^-or  at  least  that  part  of  space 
over  which  the  sun's  attractive  power 
bears  sway — is  occupied  by  myriads 
on  myriads  of  bodies  more  or  less 
minute.  If  those  comets — not  one  in 
fifty  even  of  discovered  comets — whose 
orbits  approach  that  of  the  earth,  are 
attended  by  such  important  streams  of 
cosmic  matter :  if,  for  instance,  the  mi- 
nate  telescopic  comet  (known  as  I.,  1 866), 
in  whose  track  the  November  meteors 
travel,  is  attended  by  a  train  capable  of 
producing  magnificent  star-showers  for 
nine  hundred  centuries — what  multi- 
tudes of  minute  planets  must  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  complete  cometary  system ! 
This  discoverj  has  been  made  too  re- 
cently, however  (though  it  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  established),  to  admit  of 
our  here  discussing  in  full  the  results 
ivhich  seem  to  flow  from  it. 


♦♦•■ 


Satarday  BeTiew. 
PLAIN   QIRIA 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  tendency 
of  modem  society  to  regard  marriage 
as  the  great  end  and  justification  of  a 
\iroman's  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  sin- 
gle point  on  which  practical  and  roman- 
tic people,  who  differ  in  so  many  things, 
invai'iably  agree.  Poets,  novelists,  nat- 
ural philosophers,  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable mothers,  meet  one  another 
on  the  broad  common  ground  of  approv- 
ing universal  matrimony;  and  women 
from  their  earliest  years  are  dedicated 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  feminine  ac- 


complishments which  are  supposed  either 
to  be  most  seductive  before  marriage  in 
a  drawing-room,  or  most  valuable  after 
marriage  in  the  kitchen  and  housekeep- 
er's room.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  sort 
of  half  necessity  in  any  interesting  work 
of  fiction  that  its  plots,  its  adventures, 
and  its  catastrophes  should  all  lead  up 
to  the  marriage  of  the  principal  young 
lady.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  Lily  Dale,  the  public  tolerates 
a  bold  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  piquancy  of  the 
thing;  but  no  wise  novelist  ventures 
habitually  to  disregard  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  heroine's  mission  is  to 
become  a  wife  before  the  end  of  the 
third  volume.  The  one  ideal,  accord- 
ingly, which  romance  has  to  offfer  woman 
is  marriage ;  and  most  novels  thus  make 
life  end  with  what  really  is  only  its 
threshold  and  beginning.  The  Bible, 
no  doubt,  says  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  live  alone.  What  the  Bible  says 
of  man,  public  opinion  as  unhesitatingly 
asserts  of  woman ;  and  a  text  that  it  is 
not  good  for  woman  to  live  alone  either, 
though  not  canonical,  is  silently  added 
by  all  domestic  commentators  to  the 
Scriptural  original.  Those  who  pretend 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  mysterious  designs  of 
Providence  assure  us,  with  confidence, 
that  all  this  is  as  it  should  be;  that 
woman  is  not  meant  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish singly,  but  to  hang  on  man,  and  to 
depend  on  him,  like  the  vine  upon  the 
elm.  If  we  remember  right,  M.  Comte 
entertains  opinions  which  really  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Woman 
IS  to  be  maintaiued  in  ease  and  luxury 
by  the  rougher  male  animal,  it  being 
her  duty,  in  return,  to  keep  his  spiritual 
nature  \xp  to  the  mark ;  to  quicken  and 
to  purify  his  affections ;  to  be  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  religion  in  the  middle  of 
every-day  life ;  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
devotion  to  the  religious  Comtist ;  and 
to  lead  him,  through  love  of  herself,  up 
to  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  abstract. 
One  difficulty  presented  by  this  matri- 
monial view  of  woman's  destiny  is  to 
know  what,  under  the  present  conditions  ' 
iu  which  society  finds  itself  placed,  is  to 
become  of  plain  girls.  Their  mission  is 
a  subject  which  no  philosopher,  as  yet, 
has  adequately  handled.  If  marriage  is 
the  object  of  all  feminine  endeavors  and 
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ambitions,  it  certainly  seems  rather  bard 
that  Providence  should  have  condemned 
plain  girls  to  start  in  the  race  at  such 
an  obvious  disadvantage.  Even  under 
M.  Comte's  system,  which  provides  for 
almost  everything,  and  which,  in  its  far- 
sightedness and  thougbtfulness  for  our 
good,  appears  almost  more  benevolent 
than  Providence,  it  would  seem  as  it 
hardly  sufficient  provision  had  been 
made  for  them.  It  must  be  difficult  for 
any  one  except  a  really  advanced  Comt- 
ist  to  give  himself  up  to  the  worship  of 
a  thoroughly  plain  girl.  Filial  instinct 
might  enable  us  to  worship  her  as  a 
mother ;  but  even  the  noblest  desire  to 
serve  humanity  would  scarcely  be  enough 
to  keep  a  husband  or  a  lover  up  to  his 
daily  devotions  in  the  case  of  a  plain 
girl,  with  sandy  hair  and  a  freckled  com- 
plexion. The  boldest  effi[)rt  to  rectify 
the  inequalities  of  the  position  of  plain 
girls  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  by  a 
courageous  school  of  female  writers  ot 
fiction.  Everything  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done  to  persuade  mankind  that 
plain  girls  are,  in  reality,  by  far  the 
most  attractive  of  the  lot.  The  clever 
authoress  of  *'  Jane  Eyre "  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  forlorn  attempt  for  a  few 
years ;  and  plain  girls,  with  volumes  of 
intellect  speaking  through  their  deep 
eyes  and  from  their  massive  foreheads, 
seemed  for  a  while,  on  paper  at  least,  to 
be  carrying  everything  before  them. 

The  only  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
male  sex  to  follow  out  in  practice  what 
they  so  completely  admired  in  MUh 
Bronte's  three-volume  novels.  Unhap- 
pily, the  male  sex,  being  very  imperfect 
and  frail,  could  not  be  brought  to  do  it. 
They  recognized  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
ception about  plain  girls ;  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  them  married  off  in  scores 
to  heroic  village  doctors ;  and  they  quite 
admitted  that  occasional  young  noble- 
men might  be  represented  in  fiction  as 
becoming  violently  attached  to  young 
creatures  with  inky  fingers  and  remark- 
able minds.  But  no  real  change  was 
brought  about  in  ordinary  life.  Man, 
sinful  man,  read  with  pleasure  about  the 
triumphs  of  the  sandy-haired  girls,  but 
still  kept  on  dancing  with  and  proposing 
to  the  pretty  ones.  And  at  last  author- 
esses were  driven  back  on  the  old  stand- 
ard of  beauty.  At  present,  in  the  pro- 
ductions both  of  masculine  and  feminine 


workmanship,  the  former  view  of  plain 
girls  has  been  resumed.  They  are  al- 
lowed, if  thoroughly  excellent  in  other 
ways,  to  pair  off  with  country  curates 
and  with  devoted  missionaries ;  but  the 
prizes  of  fiction,  as  well  as  the  prizes  of 
reality,  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  fairer  and 
more  fortunate  sisters. 

Champions  of  plain  girls  are  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  who  .boldly  take  the  difiS- 
culty  by  the  norns,  and  deny  in  toto  the 
fact  that  in  matrimony  and  love  the 
race  is  usually  to  the  beautifol.  Look 
about  you,  they  tell  us,  in  the  world, 
and  you  will,  as  often  as  not,  find  beau- 
ties fading  on  their  stalks,  and  plain 
girls  marrying  on  every  side  of  them. 
And  no  doubt  plain  girls  do  marry  verjr 
frequently.  Nobody,  for  instance,  with 
half  an  eye  can  fail  to  be  familiar  with 
the  phenomenon,  in  his  own  circle,  of 
astonishingly  ugly  married  women.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  plain 
girls  are  not  terribly  weighted  in  the 
race. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  women 
who  rely  on  their  beauty  remain  unmar- 
ried at  the  last ;  but  the  reason  that  their 
beauty  gives  them  no  advantage  is  cer- 
tainly not  one.  The  first  reason  perhaps 
is,  that  beauties  are  inclined  to  be  fastid- 
ious and  capricious.  They  have  no 
notion  of  following  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  and  being  contented  with 
the  first  ^ood,  sensible  Christian  lover 
who  falls  m  their  way ;  and  they  run,  in 
consequence,  no  slight  risk  of  overstay- 
ing their  market.  They  go  in  for  a  more 
splendid  sore  of  matrimonial  success, 
and  think  they  can  afford  to  play  the 
more  daiing  game.  Plain  girls  are  prov- 
identially preserved  from  these  tempta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  a  well-spent  life, 
they  can  conscientiously  look  back  on  a 
career  in  which  no  reasonable  opportu- 
nity was  neglected,  and  say  that  they 
have  not  broken  man^  hearts,  or  been  • 
sinfully  and  distractmgly  particular. 
And  there  is  the  further  consideration 
to  be  remembered  in  the  case  of  plain 
girls,  that  fortune  and  rank  are  nearly 
as  valuable  articles  as  beauty,  and  lead 
to  a  fair  number  of  matrimonial  alli- 
ances. The  system  of  IVovidence  is 
full  of  kindly  compensations ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  universal  benevolence  wo 
see  about  us,  that  so  many  heiresses 
should  be  plain.    Plain  girls  liave  a  right 
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to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
thought.  It  teaches  them  the  happy 
lesson  that  beauty,  as  compared  with  a 
settled  income,  is  skin-deep  and  value- 
less; and  that  what  man  looks  for  in 
the  companion  of  his  life  is  not  so  much 
a  bright  cheek,  or  a  blue  eye,  as  a  sub- 
stantial and  usefiil  amount  of  this  world's 
wealth. 

Plain  girls  again  expect  less,  and  are 
prepared  to  accept  less,  in  a  lover.  Ev- 
erybody knows  the  sort  of  useful,  admi- 
rable, practical  man  who  sets  himself  to 
marry  a  plain  girl.  He  is  not  a  man 
of  great  rank,  great  promise,  or  great 
expectations.  Bad  it  been  otherwise, 
he  might  possibly  have  flown  at  higher 
game,  and  set  his  heart  on  marrying 
female  loveliness,  rather  than*  homely 
excellence.  His  choice,  if  it  is  nothnig 
else,  is  an  index  of  a  contented  and  mo£ 
est  disposition.  He  is  not  vain  enough 
to  compete  in  the  great  race  for  beau- 
ties. What  he  looks  for  is  some  one 
who  will  be  mother  of  his  children,  who 
will  order  his  servants  duly,  and  keep 
hi^  household  bills;  and  whose  good 
sense  will  teach  her  to  recognize  the 
sterling  qualities  of  her  husband,  and 
not  object  to  his  dining  daily  in  his  slip- 
pers. This  is  the  sort  of  partner  that 
plain  girls  may  rationally  hope  to  secure, 
and  who  can  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in  their  lot  ? 
For  a  character  of  this  undeniable  sobri- 
ety there  is,  indeed,  a  positive  advantage 
in  a  plain  girl  as  a  wife.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  man  who  marries 
a  plain  girl  never  need  be  jealous.  He 
is  in  the  Arcadian  and  fortunate  condi- 
tion of  a  lover  who  has  no  rivals.  A 
sensible,  unambitious  nature  will  recog- 
nize in  this  a  solid  benefit.  Plain  girls 
rarely  turn  into  frisky  matrons,  and  this 
fact  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  to 
be  the  wives  of  dull  and  steady  medioc- 
rity. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
above  calculation  of  what  plain  girls 
may  do  leaves  some  of  their  power  and 
success  still  unaccounted  for,  it  is  quite 
right  and  proper  to  add,  that  the  story 
of  plain  girls,  if  it  were  carefully  writ- 
ten, would  contain  many  instances,  not 
merely  of  moderate  good  fortune,  but  of 
splendid  and  exceptional  triumph.  Like 
prima  donruts^  opera  dancers,  and  lovely 
milliners,  Ipain  girls  have  been  known  to 


make  extraordinary  hits,  and  to  awaken 
illustrious  passions.  Somebody  ought 
to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  book,  and 
tell  us  how  they  did  it.  This  is  the  age 
of  Golden  Treasuries.  We  have  Grolden 
Treasuries  of  English  poets,  of  French 
poets,  of  great  lawyers,  of  famous  bat- 
tles, of  notable  beauties,  of  English 
heroes,  of  successful  merchants,  and  of 
almost  every  sort  of  character  and  celeb- 
rity that  can  be  conceived.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  Golden  Treasury  containing 
the  narrative  of  the  most  successful  plain 
girls.  The  book  might  be  called  the 
Book  of  Ugliness,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  to  give  reality  to  the  story,  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
might  not  bo  appended.  Of  course,  if 
ever  such  a  volume  is  compiled,  it  will  be 
proved  to  demonstration  that  plain  girls 
have  before  now  arrived  at  great  matri- 
monial honor  and  renown. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  sort  of  plain 
girl  who  nurses  her  hero  (perhaps  in 
the  Crimea)  through  a  dangerous  attack 
of  illness,  and  marries  him  afterward. 
There  is  the  class  of  those  who  have 
been  married  simply  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  There  is  the  class  that  distin- 
guishes itself  by  profuse  kindness  to 
poor  cottagers,  and  by  reading  the  Bible 
to  blind  old  women — an  occupation 
which,  as  we  know  from  the  most  ordi- 
nary works  of  fiction,  leads  directly  to 
the  promptest  and  speediest  attachments 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who  hap- 
pen to  drop  in  casually  at  the  time. 
The  catalogue  of  such  is  perhaps  long 
and  famous.  Yet  allowing  for  all  these, 
allowing  for  everything  else  that  can  be 
adduced  in  their  favor,  we  cannot  help 
returning  to  the  position  that  plain  girls 
have  an  uphill  battle  to  fight.  No  doubt 
it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Cynics  tell  us 
that  six  months  afler  a  man  is  married, 
it  makes  very  little  difference  to  him 
whether  his  wife's  nose  is  Roman,  aqui- 
line, or  retrouss6 ;  and  this  may  be  so. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  most  men 
persist  in  marrying  for  the  sake  of  the 
illusion  of  the  first  six  months,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  ante-nuptial, 
and  not  the  post-nuptial  sentiments ;  and 
as  the  first  six  months  with  a  plain  girl 
are  confessedly  inferior  in  attraction,  the 
inference  is  clear  that  they  do  in  effect 
attract  less.  Plainness  or  loveliness 
apart,  a  very  large  number  of  woman- 
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kind  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  very 
happy  chance  in  married  life;  and  if 
marriage  is  to  be  set  before  all  women 
as  the  one  ideal,  a  number  of  feminine 
lives  will  always  turn  out  to  have  been 
failures. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  on  this  point  to  alter  the  senti- 
ments of  the  female  sex,  or  indeed  the 
general  verdict  of  society.  We  do  not 
quite  see  the  hopelessness.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  the  .matrimonial  ideas  of 
young  women  are  purely  the  result  of 
their  education,  and  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up; 
and,  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  their 
early  training,  it  might  not  be  altogether 
so  iquixotical  to  believe  that  we  should 
alter  all  that  is  the  result  of  the  training. 
At  any  rate  it  has  become  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  women  that  they 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taught 
that  they  may  have  a  career  open  to 
them  even  if  they  never  marry  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  society  to  try  to  open  to 
them  as  many  careers  of  the  sort  as  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  a  woman's  physical  ca- 
pacity. It  may  well  be  that  society's 
present  instincts  as  regards  woman  are 
at  bottom  selfish.  The  notion  of  femi- 
nine dependence  on  man,  of  the  want  of 
refinement  in  a  woman  who  undertakes 
any  active  business  or  profession,  and  of 
the  first  importance  of  woman's  domes- 
tic position,  when  carried  to  an  extreme, 
are  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  caprice 
and  fanciful  fastidiousness  of  men  than 
to  the  real  requirements,  in  the  present 
age,  of  the  other  sex.  The  throng  of 
semi-educated  authoresses  who  are  now 
flocking  about  the  world  of  letters  is  a 
wholesome  protest  against  such  exclusive 
jealousy.  The  real  objection  to  literary 
women  is  that  women,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  not  yet  properly  edu- 
cated to  write  well,  or  to  criticize  well 
what  others  write.  Remove  this  objec- 
tion by  improving  the  curriculum  ot 
feminine  education,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  other.  There  is  none  certainly  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  outweigh  the 
real  need  which  is  felt  of  giving  those 
women  something  to  live  for  (apart  from 
and  above  ordinary  domestic  and  phil- 
anthropic duties),  whose  good  or  evil 
fortune  it  is  not  to  be  marked  oat  by 
heaven  for  a  married  life. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 
(Continued  from  Pkge  96.) 

Towards  the  close  of  1828,  Thomas 
Hood  first  appeared  as  an  editor.  It 
was  now  the  palmy  days  of  the  "  An- 
nuals " — those  pretty  little  drawing-room 
books,  with  their  oflen  excellent  engrav- 
ings, and  gay  silken  binding— Jittle 
books,  for  which  the  first  author  of  the 
day  did  not  disdain  to  write.  He  waa 
requested  to  edit  "  The  Gem,"  a  new  can- 
didate for  public  favor,  and  most  anxious 
was  he  for  success  in  this  hitherto  un- 
tried department.  For  an  editor,  as  in 
afler  years  it  was  proved,  Hood  was 
admirably  fitted.  With  his  fine  taste, 
his  generous  appreciation  of  every  fel- 
low-writeWs  merits,  together  with  his 
practical  \nowledge,  we  all  doubted  not 
but  that  "The  Gem  "  would  take  a  very 
high  place  indeed,  if  not  the  foremost. 
But  unfortunately,  notwithstanding  his 
fine  artistic  taste  and  knowledge,  the 
selection  of  the  plates — a  very  important 
part,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the 
Annual  greatly  depended  on  them — was 
confided  to  an  artist,  of  some  merit  cer- 
tainly, but,  who,  as  an  animal  painter, 
was  entirely  unfitted  to  select  pictures 
suitable  for  the  dainty  volume  intended 
to  lie  on  a  lady's  table.  No  wonder  he 
was  disheartened  when  he  found  that  of 
the  whole  fourteen  plates  there  was  not 
one  from  any  celebrated  picture,  not  one 
that  rose  above  the  most  commonplace 
mediocrity.* 


*  This  Annual  had  certainly  a  rather  aoolog^- 
ical  character;  for  among  the  illnstrationa  were 
four  very  fine  horeea,  five  dogs  of  various  kindS) 
and  a  most  respectable  donkey.  The  rest  of  the 
plates  were  far  inferior;  among  them  was  a 
lackadaisical  '*  May  Queen,"  i^ll  flowers  and  rib- 
bons; and,  we  suppose  by  way  of  contrast, 
another  of  a  most  lugabrious  widow  with  a  dole* 
ful-looking  little  boy.  Poor  Hood  was  sadly 
abused  for  the  short  paper  which,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Lamo,  he  appended  to  this. 
Forgetting  that  widows  have  been  objects  of 
laughter,  even  from  the  days  of  the  widow  of 
Ephesus,  and  wilfully  blind  to  the  obvious 
badinage^  the  writer  was  pelted  with  hard  names, 
by  a  dozen  anonymous  scribblers.  This  might 
have  been  passed  over  with  contempt ;  but  the 
proprietor,  setting  at  naught  every  literary 
courtesy,  allowed  a  mawkish  copy  of  verses  to 
appear  in  the  following  volum^  in  which  the 
writer  was  complimented  as  being  among  **  the 
fools  who  ffaze  and  jest" — appropriate  epithets, 
truly,  to  be  applied  to  Gharles  Lamb,  whose 
name  bad  been  atlized. 
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Thomas  Hood,  however,  strove  man- 
ftillv ;  he  summoned  his  literary  friends 
to  his  aid,  persuaded  Sir  Walter  Suott 
to  supply  an  illustrative  poem ;  and,  if  a 
large  sale  be  a  proof  of  excellence,  the 
**  Gem  "  took  high  place,  for  a  first  edi- 
tion of  5,000  copies  was  followed  by  the 
Bale  of  2,000  more.  Still,  Hood  never 
felt  much  satisfaction  at  his  success, 
although  he  alone  of  all  the  rival  editors 
could  number  Sir  Walter  Scott  among 
his  contributors,  and  could  point  to 
Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  lines,  "  On  an 
Infant  dying  as  soon  as  born  "  (written 
apon  Hood's  first  child),  and,  still  more, 
to  his  own  unrivalled  "  Eugene  Aram's 
Dream."  Strange  was  it,  but  such  was 
the  public  caprice,  that  neither  of  these 
two  poems  awakened  much  general  at- 
tention. Some  critics  there  were  who 
could  appreciate  both,  and  heartily 
awarded  them  their  just  tribute  of  ad- 
miration; but  slowly,  very  slowly  did 
"Eugene  Aram's  Dream"  steal  into 
notice;  while  not  until  a  year  or  two 
before  Ae  gifted  writer's  death  did  we 
hear  him,  with  quiet  exultation,  remark 
that  he  had  at  length,  by  it,  established 
a  nobler  claim  to  celebrity  than  that  of 
the  mere  author  of  the  ^'  Comic  Annual." 

Toward  the  close  of  1829,  Thomas 
Hood  quitted  Robert  street  for  Winch- 
more  Hill.  Charles  Lamb's  removal  to 
Enfield  we  believe  to  have  been  one 
great  inducement  to  this  change.  Hood 
was,  however,  always  fond  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  walks  and  rides  about 
Winchmore  Hill  were,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  very  beautiful.  The  pleasant  transi- 
tion from  a  remarkably  dull  town  house 
to  what  then  was  quite  a  country  res- 
idence, was  not  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  resume  his  more  serious,  more  poet- 
ical "  vein."  The  keen  disappointment 
be  still  felt  at  the  failure  of  his  "Plea," 
now  aggravated  by  the  very  slow  and 
languid  appreciation  by  the  public  of 
bis  "Eugene  Aram,"  seems  almost  to 
have  determined  him  from  henceforth 
to  become  exclusively  a  comic  writer; 
accordingly,  during  this  year,  he  wrote 
several  humorous  little  things  for  an 
entertainment  given  by  Matthews,  and 
aloo  prpjeoted   hij^  ^^CAuo  Annual." 


Looking  at  the  "Comic  Annual  for 
1830,"  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  its 
great  popularity.  The  other  Annuals 
had  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years 
nearly  "  lived  their  day,"  although  sev- 
eral lingered  on  some  seasons  later ;  but 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  among 
the  editors  to  make  them  so  "prodig- 
iously genteel,"  that  few  writers,  save 
the  very  sentimental,  cared  to  write  for 
them.  Naturally  enough,  people  liked  a 
merry  laugh  at  Christmas ;  and  although 
perhaps  a  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay 
might  have  been  better,  still,  amusement 
provided  by  such  a  "  high  priest  of  the 
comic  "  as  Thomas  Hood  could  not  but 
be  acceptable.  And  there  were  many 
good  things  in* this  little  volume,  most 
of  them  subsequently  incorporated  in 
"  Hood's  Own."  The  "  Letter  from  an 
Emigrant,"  the  "  Report  from  Below," 
and  that  capital  "Letter  from  a  Mar- 
ket Gardener,"  detailing  all  his  whim- 
sical horticultural  experiments,  which 
he  thinks  might  "be  maid  transaction- 
able  in  the  next  reports,"  are  among 
these ;  but  the  plates,  we  think,  are  even 
superior  to  the  letterpress.  "  The  Spent 
Ball,"  with  the  thoroughly  "  usod-up  " 
family;  " /S'oaporifics  and  /SWoritics," 
with  the  old  washerwoman,  gin-bottle 
beside  her,  so  truly  Hogarthian;  and 
the  "Constable's  Miscellany;"  while  in 
others  the  imaginative  mingles  largely 
with  the  comic.  That  strange  figure, 
"lo  after  Vaccination,"  the  womanly 
form  so  strangely  changing  into  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  that  piled-up  m:iss  of  rock  and 
stones  which,  combined,  form  the  scowl- 
ing features  of  the  mysterious  "  Captain 
Rook,"  show  how  the  poetic  element 
would  continue  to  assert  itself,  although 
pressed  down  by  the  constant  demand 
for  the  ludicrous. 

Li  1831  another  volume  of  the  "  Comio 
Annual"  appeared ;  its  contents,  like  the 
former,  were  transferred  to  "Hood's 
Own ; "  and  in  1832  a  third  also  appeared, 
dedicated  to  the  new  king,  William  IV. 
During  this  time  we  saw  Hood  only 
occasionally,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Wanstead  but  once,  and  then  we  were 
struck  with  his  worn  and  anxious  ap- 
pearance, and  his  sad  smile  when  we 
congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his 
later  works.  Still,  we  understood  from 
a  friend  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs 
hat  he  was  going  on  most  prosperously. 
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and  we  rejoiced ;  for  we  hoped  he  miffht 
ere  long  enjoy  that  literary  leisure  which 
would  permit  him  to  give  us  many  more 
of  those  poems,  **  that  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die."  Alas!  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  that  sad 
reverse  came  from  which,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  he  never  wholly  recovered,  and 
which  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  his 
constitution. 

By  the  failure  of  a  firm  largely  in- 
debted to  him,  Thomas  Hood  became 
deeply  involved;  and  although,  as  he 
remarked,  ^^  for  some  months  he  strove 
with  his  embarrassments,  the  first  heavy 
sea  bein^  followed  up  by  other  adversi- 
ties, all  hope  of  righting  the  vessel  was 
abandoned.^'  He  then  unhappily,  as 
many  of  his  friends  thought,  determined 
to  emulate  **  the  illustrious  example  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  try  whether  he 
could  not  score  off  his  debts  as  effectu- 
ally, and  more  creditably,  with  his  pen 
than  with  the  legal  whitewash  or  a  wet 
sponge.  .  .  .  With  these  views,  leaving 
every  shilling  behind  him  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  effects — the  means  he  car- 
ried with  him  being  an  advance  on  his 
future  labors — he  voluntarily  expatriated 
himself,  and  bade  his  native  land  good 
night."  It  is  but  justice  to  his  memory 
that  this  honorable  resolution  should  be 
recorded  in  Thomas  Hood's  own  words. 

Early  in  1835,  poor  Hood  became  an 
unwilling  exile,  and  eventually  fixed  his 
residence  at  Coblenz,  whither,  soon  after, 
he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Hood  and  their 
two  little  children.  He,  however,  bore 
up  bravely ;  for,  as  he  pleasantly  says  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  "with  my  dear 
ones  by  my  side,  my  pen  will  gambol 
through  the  *  Comic '  like  the  monkey 
who  had  seen  the  world.  We  are  not 
transpotted  even  for  seven  years,  and 
the  Khine  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
Swan  River." 

With  the  Rhine  scenery  Thomas  Hood 
was  greatly  delighted ;  and  often  after 
his  return  he  would  allude  to  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  some  of  the  prospects  near 
Coblenz — *«  a  very  gard^  of  Eden,"  he 
would  say.  But  as  to  the  d  wellers  on 
the  Rhine,  the  unfavorable  opinion  he 
formed,  after  a  very  short  residence 
among  them,  deepened  as  his  sojourn 
continued.  **  The  people  here  are  very 
stupid — mere  animals  " — ^is  an  early  re- 
mark, very  soon  followed  by  the  discov- 


ery that,  stupid  as  they  were,  they  could 
cheat  in  everything,  from  a  groschen's 
worth  of  plums  to  a  pbysician^s  fee. 
No  wonder  a  man  so  scrupulously  hon- 
orable in  all  his  dealings,  and  so  keen 
a  lover  of  wit,  felt  disgust  at  a  people 
"  whose  only  talk  is  tha!ci*s,  thalers,  tha- 
lers,  and  whose  best  attempts  at  wit  and 
humor  are  like  yeast  dumplings  a  day 
old." 

Still,  firm  to  his  determination  of 
retrieving  his  fortune,  Thomas  Hood 
went  bravely  on,  working  hard,  not- 
withstanding severe  attacKS  of  illness. 
He  continued  his  engagement  as  one  of 
the  reviewers  in  the  AthencBuniy  and 
brought  out  the  "  Comic  ^  for  1836,  and 
that  for  1837,  besides  making  prepara- 
tions for  one  of  the  best  of  his  comic 
works,  "Up  the  Rhine."  His  letters 
during  these  two  years  are  very  charac- 
teristic. It  were,  however,  to  be  wished 
that  the  extracts  from  them  in  the  *'  Me- 
morial'* had  been  rather  less  liberal; 
for,  although  that  important  personage, 
'  the  public,"  may  like  to  know  *'all  and 
everything"  about  literary  men,  we  can- 
not see  that  its  taste  has  any  right  to  be 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  Thomas  Hood 
bade  a  final  and  hearty  farewell  to  Cob- 
lenz, where,  as  he  says,  he  "had  met 
wuth  nothing  but  illness,  sufiTering,  dis- 
gust, and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  where 
he  had  left  not  a  single  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance with  a  sigh."  His  next  place 
of  residence  was  Ostend — not  a  very 
charming  or  a  very  desirable  locality, 
but  possessing  two  attractions,  of  no 
amall  value  in  his  eyes — the  sea,  and 
nearness  to  England.  To  the  latter  ad- 
vantage he  recurs  again  and  again  in 
his  letters.  "  We  may  have  cards  now, 
with  ^  At  Home '  upon  them ;  it  is  indeed 
but  a  step  across,  compared  with  our 
late  distance ;  and  I  felt  it  quite  a  com- 
fort to  reflect,  as  I  stood  upon  the  sands, 
that  there  is  but  the  sea  and  a  few  hours 
between  me  and  England."  •*  I  am  none 
of  those,"  he  continues,  "  who  do  under- 
value, or  affect  to  undervalue,  their  own 
country,  because  they  happen  to  have 
been  abroad.  ,.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  this  citizen-of-thc-worldship  professed 
now-a-days,  in  return  for  which,  I  think, 
the  English  only  get  ridiculed  by  for- 
eigners as  imbeciles  and  dupes.  Over- 
weening nationality  is  an  absurdity ;  but 
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the  absence  of  it  altogether  is  a  sort  of 
crime.*' 

The  change  to  Ostend  at  first  prom- 
ised to  be  most  favorable,  and  Hood's 
earlier  letters  speak  of  the  improved 
health  of  all ;  but  ere  long  a  severe  attack 
of  what  was  most  probably  typhoid 
fever  gave  the  last  blow  to  a  constitu- 
tion already  severely  tried ;  and  from 
henceforth  Thomas  Hood,  with  very  rare 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  became  a  confirm- 
ed invalid.  Still,  he  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
climate  was  in  fault.  He  walked  by 
the  seaside,  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes, 
and  went  out  boating — one  of  his  most 
&vorite  pastimes — unconscious,  mean- 
while, that  in  his  landward  walks,  and 
in  his  home,  he  was  breathing  deadly 
poison.  It  w^  with  a  singular  mixture 
of  pleasurable  and  regretful  feelings  that 
he  used,  subsequently,  to  refer  to  this 
residence  in  Belgium.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  distances,  the  rich  color- 
ing of  grass  and  tree, — above  all,  the 
gorgeous  splendors  of  the  autumn  sun- 
sets,— he  would  describe  with  a  wealth  ot 
language  that  anticipated  Ruskin's  prose 
poetry.  "  No  wonder,"  he  would  say, 
^Hhat  the  Flemish  painters  were  such 
fine  colorists,  with  those  rainbow  hues 
clothing  the  homeliest  scenes  with  beau- 
ty ; "  it  was,  alas !  a  &tal  beauty,  bearing 
disease  and  death. 

Of  this,  at  last — would  it  had  been 
earlier — ^poor  Hood  became  convinced  ; 
and  after  more  than  one  attack,  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  it  was 
decided  he  should  return  to  England. 
This  step  was  rendered  necessary,  too, 
by  a  serious  difference  with  the  publisher 
of  that  pleasant  record  of  German  travel, 
"  Up  the  Rhine."  It  had  been  quite  a 
success,  1,600  copies  having  gone  off 
in  a  fortnight,  and  doubtless  many  hun- 
dreds would  have  followed  ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, law  proceedings  stopped  the  sale 
of  the  second  edition,  the  copies  being 
all  locked  up,  until  the  writer's  actions 
ag^nst  the  publisher  should  be  settled. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  very  exhil- 
arating prospects  that  Hood  returned, 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  to  England, 
But,  like  all  our  greatest  writers,  there 
was,  as  he  told  us,  no  silly  "  citizen-of-the- 
worldship"  in  him;  and,  like  a  true- 
hearted  Englishman,  he  rejoiced  again  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  his  native  land. 


And  a  hearty  welcome  did  he  receive 
from  the  literary  world,  while  friends 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years  press- 
ed round  him.  It  was,  indeed,  time  that 
he  returned ;  for,  as  he  remarked  in  a 
pleasant  letter  sent  to  us  just  after  his 
arrival,  "  As  regards  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, it  has  probably  lengthened  my 
days.  Change  has  visited  me,  as  well  as 
my  old  neighborhood  (Islington),  only, 
instead  of  being  built  upon,  I  have  been 
pulled  down.  My  health  has  been  so 
shattered  in  foreign  parts,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  bargain  for  me  to  change 
constitutions,  even  with  Spain.  A  long 
course  of  absolute  Pythagoreanism  and 
teetotalism,  only  lately  relaxed,  has 
shrunk  me  from  an  author  to  a  peri,  and 
a  very  bad  one  to  mend.  In  such  fast, 
go-ahead  times  as  the  present,  it  is  my 
peculiar  misfortune  to  be  tormented  by 
slow  fever,  induced  by  my  residence  in 
Flanders,  with,  from  the  same  cause,  a 
dash  of  ague  in  whatever  ailment  befalls 
me  ;  and  when  it  rains,  I  sympathize 
with  the  damp  like  a  salt-basket." 

Poor  Hood !  when  we  first  saw  him 
again,  we  felt  that  he  had  not  described 
himself  too  unfavorably ;  but  still  there 
was  a  cheerful  spirit  which  made  us  hope 
that<»  surrounded  by  his  old  friends,  and 
again  breathing  his  native  air,  time,  and 
the  watchful  nursing  of  his  invaluable 
wife,  might  reestablish  his  health.  Al- 
though he  was  still  harassed  by  his  legal 
proceedings,  his  prospects  at  this  time 
were  very  encouraging — for  numerous 
requests  for  literary  assistance  were 
made  to  him  ;  and  soon  after  his  return 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Col- 
burn  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  "  NewMonthly."  Several  of  his  best 
comic  articles  appeared  here  ;  and 
among  them  ^^  MissKilmansegge,"  ^^  that 
tale  so  wondrous  strange,"  with  its 
mingled  sarcasm  and  pathos,  and  its 
solemn  refrain  of,  "  Gold,  gold,  nothing 
but  gold." 

A  kind  of  puzzle  was  '^  Miss  Kilman- 
segge "  to  many  people,  during  its  ap- 

Searance  by  instalments  in  the  "New 
[onthly ; "  and  some  even  professed  to 
find  a  political  meaning  in  it.  But 
Thomas  Hood,  who  never  felt  party  pol- 
itics to  be  his  vocation — although  never 
unwilling  on  important  points  to  express 
an  opinion — had  no  such  view  ;  his  sole 
aim  was,  alike  by  stern  reproof  and  hu- 
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morons  ridicule,  mingled  with  really  fine 
poetry,  to  paint  the  unmitigated  curse  ot 
nn blest  gold  ;  and  powerfully  has  he 
painted  it.  In  its  grim  grotesqueness, 
*'  Miss  Kilmansegge  "  strongly  reminds 
T18  of  those  strange  and  fantastic,  but 
most  powerful  apologues  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  "  Piers 
Ploughman,"  and  such  like — where  the 
bitterest  satire  mingles  with  the  keenest 
humor,  and  where  the  writer,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  laughter  he  awakens, 
never  suftere  you  to  forget  his  terrible 
earnestness.  But  then,  these  fine  works 
are  utterly  unrelieved  by  the  passages  of 
gentle  pathos,  of  delicate  beauty,  which 
abound  in  the  modern  poem  ;  passages 
which  might  take  their  place  in  the  dain- 
tiest selections  of  poetic  jewels. 

Pei'haps  it  is  that  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  passages  of  rare  beauty  in  his 
comic  poems  that  has  rendered  Thomas 
Hood, — considered  as  a  comic  writer 
only, — so  widely  popular.  The  lover  of 
sweet  poetry,  as  well  as  the  seeker  ot 
mere  amusement,  finds  somewhat  worth 
dwelling  upon, — often  even  in  his  light- 
est productions.  Our  modern  humorous 
writers,  too,  have  been  singularly  tram- 
meled in  their  range  of  thoughts ; 
beyond  slight  allusions  to  the  current 
topics  of  the  day,  they  never  pass. 
But  Thomas  Hood  has  taken  up  in  turn 
every  subject  that  can  interest  the 
literary,  the  political,  the  scientific  world. 
Take  as  an  instance  that  thoroughly  ludi- 
crous "  extravaganza,"  as  it  may  really 
be  called,  the  "  Friend  in  Need."  How 
admirable  is  the  geologist's  "  field-day " 
at  Tilgate  Forest ; — ^the  digging  for  the 
veritable  dragon  with  his  spines,  and  ter- 
rible claws,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
crowd  at  this  corroboration  of  the  or- 
thodox belief  as  to  dragons.  *'  Huzza  ! 
huzza  !  huzza!  the  legends  are  true, 
then."  "  Not  a  bit,"  says  a  stony-hearted 
professor  of  Fossil  Osteology  ;  "  look 
at  the  teeth  :  that  dnigon  ate  neither 
sheep,  nor  tender  virgins,  nor  tough  pil- 
grims ;  he  lived  on— "  "  What  ?  what  ?  " 
"  Why,  on  undressed  salads  !  "  And 
then  the  delirious  Quaker's  dissertation 
on  music : "  the  low  notes  are  the  valleys, 
the  higher  notes  are  the  hills,  and  those 
very  high  notes  are  the  blue  sky." 
"  Pshaw  !  this  is  a  quiz,"  says  the  cour- 
teous reader.  "  Nay,  why  the  most  fid- 
dling little  fiddler  that  ever  fiddled  will 


fiddle  you  a  landscape  and  cattle,  with  a 
rainbow  in  the  corner,  on  one  string ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  will  tell  you  that  if  you 
have  any  music  in  you  at  all,  you  will 
hear  the  light  falling  on  the  cream-col- 
ored cow."  What  capital  ridicule  is 
this  of  the  German  theory,  so  gravely 
put  forth  some  thirty  years  ago,  that 
each  musical  instrument  represented  a 
particular  color. 

"  *  Pray  sare,  do  you  not  know/  replies  the 
German,  *  dat  de  great  Haydn  in  his  "  Cre- 
ation," have  made  music  of  de  light  falling  on 
every  ting  in  de  vorld  ? '  *  Yes,  as  audibly 
as  the  "  Light  up  !  light  up  "  at  a  general  il- 
luminatioQ.  As  if  the  magnificent  phenom- 
ena described  by  the  sublime  passage  m  Gene- 
sis could  be  represented  by  a  sort  of  instra- 
niental  flare-up  !  '  *  Aha  I  you  have  nomu- 
siciil  entousiaem  I  you  do  not  know  vat  it 
i9.*  'Excuse  me,  but  I  do.  Musical  enthu- 
siasm is  like  turtle  soup  :  for  every  auart  of 
real,  there  are  ninety-nine  gallons  of  mock, 
and  calves*  heads  in  proportion.'  ** 

And  then  how  admirably  he  "  shows 
up"  the  cant  of  artistic  amateurship, 
and  the  feud  caused  by  the  unlucky  scar- 
let mantle  of  the  cardinal,  that "  killed 
the  carnations  "  of  the  beauty,  took  all 
the  shine  out  of  the  "  sunset,"  and  "  all 
the  warmth  out  of  my  Fire  of  London ! " 

And  then,  again,  the  whimsical  blun- 
ders of  the  stupid  workhouse  nurse,  the 
"  consumptions  "  man  fnghtening  the 
whole  sicK  ward,  because  as  "  consump- 
tions is  hereditary,  it  is  catching,"  and 
the  sad  state  of  thepatient  with  the 
"  scurrilous  liver. "  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that  although  the  "  Friend  in 
Need  "  stands  foremost  in  the  wide  range 
of  its  humorous  satire,  Thomas  Hood  in 
numerous  other  articles  has  shown  the 
singular  extent  of  his  readings— often 
comprising  subjects  known  but  to  few, 
beside  professed  students.  And  then, 
throughout  all  this  wide  range  of  sub- 
lects,  and  various  modes  of  treatment, 
what  other  comic  wnter,  ancient  or  mod* 
ern,  save  Thomas  Hood,  can  advance 
the  proud  claim,  that  there  is  not  one  ob- 
lectiouable  allusion,  not  one  coarse 
word  ?  • 

It  is  really  sad  to  think  that  a  writer 
so  blameless,  and  from  his  very  mental 
constitution  so  quick  to  feel  an  unmerit- 
ed wrong,  should  have  been  for  many 
years  the  subject  of  most  unjustifiable 
censures,  often  actually  deeuening  into 
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abuse.  A  remarkably  clever  caricature, 
"  The  Progress  of  Cant,"  published  by 
Hood,  in  the  early  days  of  his  literary 
career,  fii*st  aroased  this  virulent  feeling 
against  him.  Irving  at  that  time  had 
just  convulsed  the  whole  town  with 
laughter,  by  his  exhibition  of  himself  at 
£xeter  Hall,  when  he  proffered  his  old 
gold  watch  to  the  chairman, "  in  pledge  " 
that  he  would  preach  some  charity  ser- 
mon. This  was  quite  enough  to  ensure 
the  celebrated  Scotch  preacher  a  place 
among  the  motley  procession  of"  shams  " 
that  fill  the  picture.  But  the  indigna- 
tion of  Imng's  admirers  knew  no  bounds 
when  they  saw  the  Geneva  cloak  side  by 
side  with  the  ragged  jacket  of  the  plac- 
ard-bearer of  "  Try  Morrison's  Pills  ; " 
and  from  henceforth  the  poor  caricaturist 
received  no  mercy  here,  and  was  very 
mmiistakably  threatened  with  no  mercy 
hereafter.        • 

Foremost  among  Hood's  persecutors 
was  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.,  an  amateur  writ- 
er, and  warm  friend  of  Irving,  who  cease- 
lessly attacked  him  with  abuse,  charging 
his  comic  poems  with  "  profaneness  and 
ribaldry,"  and  for  one  most  innocent  al- 
lusion to  a  commonplace  figure — the 
dove  with  the  olive  branch — actually 
with  blasphemy  !  It  is  necessaiy  to  re- 
fer thus  to  Hood's  provocation,  tor  much 
censure  has  been  cast  by  religious  people 
on  the  "  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,"  which,  al- 
though it  would  be  improved  by  the 
omission  of  two  or  three  passages,  is  cer- 
tainly a  castigation  not  a  whit  too  severe 
for  the  libeller  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Had  Rae  Wilson  and  his  clique  alone  per- 
secuted the  luckless  author  of  the  '^  Com- 
ic Annual,"  the  annoyance  would  have 
been  great  enough;  but  unfortunately  the 
old  homely  proverb  of  the  results  of  giv- 
ing a  bad  name  followed.  Worthy,  but 
very  silly  people  were  told  that  Thomas 
Hood  was  a  scoffer  at  all  religion  ;  but 
instead  of  inquiring  if  the  charge  was 
really  true,  they  forthwith  took  upon 
themselves  the  right  to  lecture  him.  Lit- 
tle can  the  reader  imagine  the  perse- 
cution poor  Hood— especially  when  in  ill 
healths-endured  from  these  self-consti- 
tuted preachers.  We  have  seen  penny 
tracts,  suitable  enough  to  be  thrust  into 
the  fist  of  a  costermonger,  sent  to  the 
-writer  of  some  of  our  sweetest  poetry, 
and  letters  filled  with  coarsest  appeals  to 
'^a  hardened  conscience"  addressed  to 


the  author  of  "  Eugene  Aram's  Dream." 
Sometimes  only  a  single  text,  but  always 
miserably  ill-chosen,  written  in  large 
hand,  would  bo  sent,  or  a  question  as  to 
what  comfort  the  "Comic  Annual" 
would  afford  him  on  his  death-bed  ? 

That  some  of  these  foolish  writers  really 
meant  well,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
but  it  was  always  a  difficulty  to  us  to  ao- 
count  for  the  virulent  feelini?  of  the  great- 
er number.  To  Thomas  Hood,  not  un- 
naturally, aU  the  writers  seemed  linked 
together  in  a  bond  to  torment  him ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  turn  upon  them  like 
the  stag  at  bay.  We  could  scarcely 
wonder  then  at  the  concentrated  bitter- 
ness of  his  sarcasms,  or  that  sometimes 
the  least  offending  came  in  for  the  heav- 
iest share  of  punishment.  We  have  gone 
into  this  subject  more  at  length  because 
not  only  has  there  been  great  mistmder- 
standing  on  this  subject,  but  few  writers 
have,  we  think,  undergone  more  unmer- 
ited persecution  through  so  many  years. 

In  his  quiet  lodgings,  in  Cnmberwell 
Road,  Thomas  Hood  continued  rather 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  when  by  the 
death  of  Theodore  Hook  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "  New  Monthly,"  and  removed 
to  £lm-tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 
This  good  fortune,  as  it  might  well  seem 
to  the  poor  struggling  writer,  was  wel- 
comed with  touching  thankfulness  by  him 
and  his  wife.  "  It  would  be  seriously  a 
comfort  at  last,"  he  writes,  *'  and,  I  think, 
go  far  to  cure  me  of  some  of  my  ailments." 
So  he  set  about  his  now  duties  with  re- 
newed anticipations  of  success. 

Those  were  pleasant  days  in  Elm-tree 
Road.  Possessed  now  of  a  comfortable 
income,  reunited  to  his  old  friends,  who 
welcomed  him  back  with  a  joy  equal  to 
his  own,  and  surrounded  by  an  increasing 
circle  of  pleasant  literary  acquaintances, 
we  looked  forward  to  an  easy  and  pros- 
perous career  for  Thomas  Hood,  after  all 
his  struggles.  And  for  some  time  our 
hopes  seemed  well-founded ;  and  pleas- 
ant was  it  to  see  with  what  cheei-ful  de- 
termination he  set  about  the  duties  of 
editor.  For  this  vocation  Thomas  Hood 
was  remarkably  well  fitted  ;  his  love  of 
order  we  have  seldom  seen  exceeded, 
while  his  conscientiousness  was  beyond 
all  praise.  Surrounded,  as  we  have  seen 
him,  with  piles  of  papers,  not  littered 
over  the  study  table,  but  placed  in  or- 
der— some  neatly  tied  up  in  packets,  and 
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others  arranged,  either  according  to  their 
subject,  or  the  date  of  their  receipt — we 
have  felt  that  the  duty  of  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  was  far  enough  removed 
from  the  play-work  it  is  so  often  fancied 
to  be.  "But  surely  you  cannot  read  all 
these  over,"  we  said,  pointing  one  day  to 
a  huge  pile  of  anonymous  papers.  "  Not 
ihrofagh^'*  was  his  cjuiet  reply';  "but  I 
look  over  them,  for  it  would  be  very  un- 
just to  reject  nn  article  which  I  had  never 
read  a  line  of;"  and  poor  Hood  almost 
made  himself  a  martyr  to  his  conscien- 
tiousness. 

The  same  love  of  order  that  presided 
over  his  study  table  marked  him  through- 
out; he  was  neat  and  painstaking  in 
everything.  His  notes,  even  when  sent 
off  by  the  printer's  boy,  were  clearly  writ- 
ten ;  and  not  only  did  he,  as  he  has  hu- 
morously told  us,  "  mind  his  p's  and  his 
q's,"  but  his  very  stops ;  and  during  our 
frequent  correspondence,  we  never  re- 
member seeing  a  single  blot,  even  on  his 
most  hurried  notes.  His  pen  and  pencil 
drawings  were  beautifully  neat.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  an  almost  fas- 
tidious dislike  to  anything  that  looked 
like  a  correction  or  alteration  even  in  his 
slightest  sketches.  Many  of  his  wood  il- 
lustrations gave  no  idea  of  the  accuracy 
and  delicacy  of  the  original  drawing. 
Hood  designed  an  exquisite  illustration 
to  his  poem  of"  The  Lady's  Dream,"  en- 
titled "  The  Modern  Belinda,"  and  which 
formed  the  frontispiece  of  the  second 
number  of  his  magazine.  This  drawing 
was  most  beautiful ;  the  dainty  smile  of 
the  richly  dressed  lady,  the  languid  grace 
of  her  figure,  the  long,  drooping  eye- 
lashes, and  nonckalani  air,  were  all  so 
finely  suggestive.  Much  of  these  are  in 
the  engraving,  while  where  the  drooping 
eyelash  should  have  been  is  a  coarse 
blot.  We  well  recollect  how  greatly 
vexed  Hood  was,  for  his  drawing  had 
been  much  admired  by  his  artist  fnends, 
and  how  heartily  he  denounced  the 
"  wooden  engravers,"  agreeing  with  his 
friend  William  Harvey,  that  the  best 
days  of  wood  engraving  would  never  ar- 
rive until  artists,  as  in  the  days  of  Al- 
bert DUrer,  cut  their  own  blocks. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  Thom- 
as Hood  had  great  artistic  taste,  and 
this  certainly  influenced  his  literary  tastes 
in  many  ways.  Never  was  there  a  closer 
observer  of  nature,  even  ia  apparently 


very  trifling  things.  We  remember  find- 
ing him  one  morning  quite  delighted,  for 
he  had  just  received  from  a  German 
fiiend  a  translation  of  his  "  Eugene 
Aram's  Dream,"  and  it  was  always  a  de- 
light to  him  to  find  any  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  /Aa^poem.  The  general 
translation  was  fairly  faithful;  "But 
look,"  he  said,  "  I  wrote — 

'  There  were  aome  who  ran,  aad  some  who  leaped, 
Like  trouUets  in  a  pool/ 

Now,  the  translator  has  subs^tituted 
*  little  fishes,'  which  is  all  wrong.  Little 
fishes  leap  sometimes,  but  the  troutlet 
leaps  quite  out  of  the  stream,  and  so  is 
the  emblem  of  boyhood  in  its  utmost  joy. 
How  often  I  have  watched  these  trout- 
lets  leaping  right  out,  as  though  they 
could  not  contain  themselves  !  " 

In  his  close  and  loving  contemplation 
of  nature,  the  writer  of  tie  "  Comic  An- 
nual "  was  akin  to  Wordsworth  himself 
and  in  his  love  of  simple  pleasures  too. 
As  Thackeray,  in  his  genial  remarks  on 
him,  truly  observes,  "the  most  simple 
amusements  could  delight  and  occupy 
him."  What  pleasant  nan*atives  he  used 
to  give  of  his  favorite  holiday,  a  gipsy 
party — ^not  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  of  his  own  family  and  Dr.  Elliot's — 
to  Epping  Forest,  and  a  long,  bright  day 
in  the  woods,  and  a  hearty  romp  with  the 
children  !  Thomas  Hood  was  always  a 
lover  of  forest  scenery.  "  The  merry 
greenwood  "  ranked  next  with  him  to  his 
"  old  love,"  the  sea ;  so  after  a  romp  with 
the  children  he  would  go  wandering  about 
— ^sometimes  to  botanize  with  his  medical 
friend,  sometimes  to  seek  out  some  of 
those  new  and  picturesque  nooks,  which 
will  always  reward  the  wanderer  in  the 
forest  glades  ;  sometimes  to  gather  a 
nosegay  of  veritable  hedgerow  flowers 
— ^flowers  sweeter  to  him  than  all  the 
produce  of  the  choicest  conservatories. 

He  sometimes,  too,  made  discoveries, 
on  which  he  dwelt  with  much  interest — 
how  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number  of  medicinal  plants,  at  another 
time  with  some  very  curious  fungi ;  and 
then  how,  after  long  search,  to  the  equal 
delight  of  himself  and  his  guide,  they 
discovered  that  strange  and  mysterious 
plant,  which  our  forefathers  invested 
with  such  accumulated  horrors,  the  man* 
drake.  How  graphically  he  described 
it :  the  shape,  which,  with  but  slight  aid 
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of  tbe  imaginatioD,  took  the  foi*m  of  a 
distorted  maDikin ;  the  Rtrange  noise 
made  by  breaking  the  tough  fibres  in 
pulling  it  up,  which  might  almost  be 
compared  tb  a  shriek,  and  the  gush  of  red 
fluid  which  covered  his  hand.  *'*•  It  was, 
indeed,  the  plant  for  a  witch  to  gather 
'  i'  the  moon's  eclipse,'  '*  said  he ;  "  no 
wonder  our  forefathers  held  it  in  horror, 
for  I  could  easily  believe  all  the  tales 
they  told  about  it."  That  "  mandrake  " 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him,  and  we  think  he  pailly  contemplat- 
ed some  wild  tale  founded  upon  it,  for 
he  took  great  interest  in  all  old-world 
superstitions. 

We  have  again  and  again  been  surpris- 
ed to  find  how  well  read  Thomas  Hood 
was  in  "old-world  lore."  About  this  time 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  was  publishing 
her  very  interesting  translations  from  the 
"Mabinogion" — that  venerable  Welsh 
collection  of  stories 'which  seem  to  have 
come  down  from  the  very  remotest  antiq- 
uity. We  were  then  reviewing  them, 
ana  remarking  to  Hood  how  singularly 
the  eastern  and  western  beliefs  in  the 
supernatural  coincide — so  closely,  in- 
deed, as  to  point  to  one  common  source 
— we  were  surprised  to  find  how  com- 
pletely "  at  home  "  he  was  in  "  folk-lore  " 
and  its  various  modifications ;  and  in  the 
local  superstitions,  too,  both  of  England 
and  Flanders.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that 
very  few  of  our  writers  possessed  half 
the  information  on  such  recondite  sub- 
jects as  the  author  of  the  "  Comic  Annu- 
al "  had  picked  up,  apparently  by  mere 
desultory  reading. 

We  have  used  the  phrase,  "  desultory 
reading,"  but  it  would  afford  the  reader 
a  very  inaccurate  idea,  if  it  gave  him 
the  impression  of  superficial  or  careless 
study;  for  whatever  Thomas  Hood  set 
about,  it  was  "  with  a  wnll."  We  used 
it  rather  in  the  sense  of  his  having  no  for- 
mal method  of  study — ^above  all,  nothing 
approaching  to  that  system  of  "  cram- 
ming "  which  was  ever  his  abhorrence. 
He  read,  because  the  subject — whatever 
it  might  be — interested  him ;  and  he  pur- 
sued bis  inquiiies,  not  that  he  might 
write  a  learned  or  a  brilliant  article,  but 
because,  as  he  went  on,  he  found  inter- 
esting or  suggestive  information.  Never 
was  there  a  writer  to  whom  the  pursuit 
of  all  knowledge  was  more  a  labor  of  love. 
In  bis  keen  delight  in  literature,  he  found, 
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as  he  has  told  us  in  his  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  **  Manchester  Athemeum,"  a 
comfort  and  a  solace  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  ;  and  beautifully  does  he  urge 
upon  the  young,  by  his  own  example, 
the  benefits  of  "  the  timely  cultivation 
and  enrichment  of  that  divine  attain- 
ment, which  it  depends  on  ourselves  to 
render  "a  flower-garden  or  dead  waste — 
a  pleasure-ground  visited  by  the  Graces 
and  frequented  by  the  fairies,  or  a  wil- 
derness haunted  by  satyrs," 

And  yet,  with  all  his  love  of  study,  all 
his  fine  taste,  to  how  many,  even  up  to 
this  time,  was  Thomas  Hood  known  as 
but  "  the  comic  writer,"  the  professor  of 
puns  and  "broad  grins,"  the  mere  jester 
with  his  cap  and  bells ?  "I  dined  with 
your  friend  Hood,  yesterday,"  said  a  for- 
mal Scotch  physician,  who  was  seeking 
after  our  London  lions,  "  but  I  was  quite 
disappointed,  for  he  never  once  made  us 
laugn."  We  well  remember  how  indig- 
nantly we  replied,  *'  Thomas  Hood  is 
not  a  Merry  Andrew."  In  like  manner, 
people  who  read  some  of  his  most  ad- 
mirable stories  in  the  "  New  Monthly," 
most  persistently  ignored  the  obvious 
moral  because  the  incidents  were  *'  so 
laughable."  When  that  capital  tale, 
"The  Schoolmistress  Abroad,"  appear- 
ed— that  story  which  so  graphically 
paints  the  lady  who,  with  a  dozen  accom- 
plishments, is  Ignorant  of  the  common- 
est duties  of  a  nurse — Thomas  Hood 
was  told  by  several  lady  friends  how 
much  they  had  "  enjoyed  it."      "  Mrs^ 

^  too,  was  here  to-day,"  he  said, "  and' 

told  me  how  heartily  she  had  laughed  at 
it  !  Silly  woman  1  I  wrote  it  to  teaeh 
her  and  her  daughters  that  women  might 
as  well  be  usefully  brought  up — ^but  the 
writer  of  the  '  Comic  Annual  *  is  not 
expected  to  do  mor«  than  make  people  • 
'  laugh,'  "  he  added  bitterly. 

The  time  was,  however,  at  band  when, 
as  Thackeray  has  finely  said,  Thomas 
Hood  "  was  to  speak  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  and  all  England  and  America 
listen  with  tears  and  wonder."  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to 
"  The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  The  story  of 
how  it  was  written  has  been  often  told, 
and  told  correctly  enough.  The  strong 
sympathetic  feeling  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  poet  for  the  poor  woman 
compelled  to  make  shiits  at  three  half- 
pence a-piece.    How  he  brooded  over  it, 
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and  how,  after  a  sleepless  night,  that  won- 
derful lyric,  so  homely,  but  so  power- 
ful, actually  in  right  of  its  homeliness, 
was  almost  improvised.  Mrs.  Hood, 
from  the  first  time  she  read  it,  prophe- 
sied its  marvellous  success ;  but  the 
writer  seems  to  have  had  but  a  dim  idea  of 
Us  excellence,  compared  with  some  of  his 
other  poems.  Pernaps  he  was  distrust- 
ful that  the  public  at  large  would  give 
him  credit  for  a  serioris  poem.  We  well 
remember  when  we  saw  him  the  first  time 
after  its  publication,  and  congratulated 
him,  he  sadly  replied,  "I  hope  it  may 
do  good ;  "  adding,  "  and  now  they  must 
see  that  I  can  write  other  poetry  than 
comic." 

A  wonderful  poem  is  this  "Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  as  revealing  the  strong  dra- 
matic power  of  the  writer.  How  stern- 
ly is  every  poetic  image  kept  back,  and 
yet  how  forcible  are  its  images,  although 
drawn  wholly  from  common  life  and 
commonest  things.  How  important 
"seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  when 
pored  upon  until  "  the  brain  begins  to 
swim ; "  how  desperate  tho  misery  when 
even  the  skeleton.  Death,  is  scarcely 
feared  !  And  then,  those  sad  longings 
after  rest  and  change  of  scone — ^not  the 
poet's  feeling,  dwelling  with  fond  recol- 
lection on  glorious  sunlit  skies,  and  all 
the  beauty  and  wealth  of  summer,  but 
the  simple  yearning  to  look  on  the  com- ' 
mon  field  flowers,  to  feel  the  soft,  cool 
springiness  of  the  green  sward,  instead  of 
the  hard,  hot  pavement.  And  thus, 
throughout,  there  is  not  a  word,  not  a 
figure,  but  what  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  the  merest  child  can  under- 
stand ;  and  yet  what  marvellous  intensity 
of  effect ! 

At  the  time  that  "The  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  appeared  in  Pjinchj  Thomas  Hood 
was  busy  in  projecting  what  for  ypars 
he  had  greatly  wished  to  undertake — a 
magazine  of  his  own.  His  editorship  of 
the  "New  Monthly  Magazine "  expired 
at  the  close  of  1843 ;  he  therefore  made 
preparations  for  his  own  to  come  out  in 
January,  1844.  The  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  boded 
well  for  the  success  of  this  new  adven- 
ture, and  with  eager  bterest  did  his 
friends  watch  the  debut  of  "  Hood's  Mag- 
azine." 

In  a  very  excellent  review  of  our  friend 
Bnd   his  works,   which  appeared  some 


time  since,  it  is  stated  that  Hood  had 
dealings  with  most  of  the  London  pub- 
lishers respecting  this  magazine,  but  was 
unable  to  find  one  willing  to  publish  it. 
This  is  an  inaccuracy,  for  it  was  always 
his  wish  that  his  magazine  should  be 
published  like  the  weekly  periodicals,  at 
an  office.  And  not  improbably  the  plan 
might  have  answered  well,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  colleague,  who  was  to  provide 
the  funds,  utterly  miscalculated  the 
amount  required  to  launch  so  expensive 
an  adventure  as  a  monthly  periodical. 
The  consequence,  therefore,  was,  that  al- 
though money  enough  was  found  to  start 
it,  there  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
subsequent  expenses  during  those  months 
that  would  intervene  between  the  outlay 
and  receipt  of  the  profits ;  and  thus,  by 
the  time  the  third  number  appeared,  the 
proprietor  was  insolvent,  while  neither 
editor  nor  contributors  had  been  paid. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  severer 
shock  than  this  on  the  poor  striving 
conscientious  editor.  The  magazine  was 
a  decided  success.  It  had  been  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  public,  and  1,500  cop- 
ies of  the  nrst  number  taken — a  sale 
which,  an  eminent  publisher  remarked, 
was  altogether  unprecedented ;  and  now 
there  were  not  funds  forthcoming,  even 
to  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing  of  the 
fourth  number.  Poor  Hood  !  we  sadly 
recollect  the  dreadful  period  of  anxiety 
and  disappointment  he  passed  through, al- 
though every  one  was  joining  in  admira- 
tion of  those  two  beautiful  pieces  which 
he  had  written — the  "  Haunted  House," 
illustrative  of  an  exquisite  picture  by 
Creswick,  and  which  formed  the  frontis- 
piece to  his  first  number,  and  the  "  Lady's 
Dream,"  inferior  in  stern  power  only  to 
his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  appeared 
in  the  second,  with  his  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  "  Modem  Belinda."  Surelv 
a  magazine  which  could  boast  two  such 
fine  poems,  two  such  fine  illustrations, 
was  not  to  sink  without  an  effort.  But 
few,  save  Hood's  most  intimate  friends, 
could  tell  the  distress,  the  anxiety,  the 
overwhelming  labor  that  effort  cost;  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  terrible  state  of 
suspense  in  which  during  the  whole 
month  of  March  he  was  kept,  we  feel  al- 
most surprised  that  his  life  did  not  earlier 
fall  a  sacrifice. 

At  length  we  received  a  short  hurried 
note,  from  Mrs.  Hood,  with  the  welcome 
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news  that  the  magazine  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  anew  and  wealthy  proprie- 
tor ;  and  it  is  proof  of  their  high  conscien- 
tiousness as  well  as  kindly  feeling,  that 
even  in  this  hasty  note  she  remarks, 
what  comfort  it  had  given  Hood  to  feel 
that,  from  the  known  respectability  of  the 
new  proprietor,  there  would  be  no  future 
risk  of  the  contributors  being  unpaid. 
When  we  saw  Thomas  Hood,  soon  after 
this  new  arrangement,  we  were  sadly 
struck  by  his  worn  and  weary  look. 
But  his  spirits  were  remarkably  good ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  cast  a  heavy 
weight  from  his  shoulders,  and  was  now 
"making  up"  the  new  number  of  the 
magazine,  as  though  it  were  a  very  labor 
of  love.  He  was  contemplating,  too,  a 
serial  story  for  it,  which  he  soon  after 
commenced — "  Our  Family"  was  its 
title ;  and  had  he  been  spared  to  finish 
it,  it  would,  we  think,  have  stood  high 
among  our  domestic  tales.  Some  years 
before,  he  had  published  a  novel,  *'  Tylney 
Hall ; "  there  was  much  humor  in  the 
dialogue,  and  some  good  description, 
but  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  adds  to 
his  fame.  "  Our  Family  "  is  immeasura- 
bly saperior.  Alas !  that  he  should  have 
left  it  unfinished ! 

Hood's  fame,  however,  as  a  poet — as  a 
writer  of  serious  poetry — was  still  wide- 
ly extending.  In  the  Slay  number  of  the 
magazine  appeared  that  fine  lyric — which 
almost  disputes  the  palm  with  "The 
Song  of  the  Shirt"— "The  Bridge  of 
Sighs."  But  just  when  praise  and  admi- 
ration were  loudest,  poor  Hood  sank 
under  a  severe  attack  of  haemorrhage  of 
the  lungs,  and  even  the  slightest  literary 
effort  was  forbidden  him.  Denied  the 
pen,  he  again  turned  to  the  pencil,  and 
sketched  "  The  Editor's  Apologies,"  in 
a  most  suggestive  group  of  labelled  bot- 
tles, pill-boxes,  "  fine  lively  leeches,"  and 
a  huge  blister.  We  well  remember  the 
sad  smile  with  which  Hood  showed  the 
neat  drawing  to  us ;  indeed,  we  wish  that 
the  little  sketches  he  made  for  his  maga- 
zine had  been  republished,  for  they  are, 
Tve  think,  far  superior  to  those  in 
"  Hood's  Own." 

Happily,  as  summer  drew  on,  Thomas 
Hood  rallied  again,  and  then,  while  still 
forbidden  all  literary  exertion,  he  "  took 
ap  the  pen,"  to  write  those  delightful 
'^  child  letters "  to  the  young  Elliots. 
Those  capital  letters,  so  brimful  of  real 


childish  fun,  recommending  the  glass  of 
toarm  sea-water  and  sugar,  "  which 
would  quite  astonish  you ; "  and  the  ex- 
hortation to  be  respectful  to  the  Sandgate 
donkeys — "  for  I  knew  a  donkey  once 
that  kicked  a  man  for  calling  him  Jack, 
instead  of  John,"  and  that  almost  poetical 
outburst,  "  Well,  how  happy  you  must 
be  I  Ciiildhood  is  such  a  joyous,  meny 
time  ;  and  I  often  wish  I  was  two  or  three 
children — but  I  suppose  I  can't  be — and 
wouldn't  I  pull  off  my  three  pairs  of 
shoes  and  socks,  and  go  paddling  in  the 
sea  up  to  my  six  knees ! "  What  a  childlike 
spirit  was  Hood's  !  What  a  keen  enjoy- 
mfmt  of  simplest  pleasures  was  his  !  And 
yet,  while  flmging  himself  so  wholly  into 
the  very  joyousness  of  the  little  child,  his 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  was  being  sung  at 
the  comer  of  every  street  to  tearful  woni^ 
en,  and  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  declaim- 
ed by  first-rate  actresses  to  the  refined 
and  highborn,  who  listened  breathlessly. 

Ere  the  end  of  summer.  Hood  resumed 
his  literary  pursuits.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  of  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  his  duties  as  editor,  the  mag- 
azine was  advancing  steadily,  and  the 
kindly  aid  he  received  in  contributions 
from  Monckton  Milues,  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
added  to  the  prestige  of  "  Hood^s  Maga- 
zine." As  he  had  offered  apologies  for 
the  temporary  suspensien  of  his  duties, 
so  Hood  now  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
resuming  them,  in  a  most  laughable  tail- 
piece, "Throw  Physic  to  the  'Dogs." 
The  various  expressions  of  the  ten  dogs, 
who  are  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
broken  medicine  bottles  and  pills,  are 
admirable,  from  the  pointer,  w^ho  is  spit- 
ting out  the  pills,  to  the  poodle,  doleful- 
ly turning  up  his  eyes  in  the  last  stage  of 
deadly  sickness.  The  sketch  is  one  that 
we  think  Landseer  himself  must  have 
enjoyed.  He  now  mostly  illustrated  the 
magazine  with  two  or  three  "  whimsical- 
ities," as  they  might  well  be  called ;  and 
so  clever  are  these,  that  we  greatly  re- 
gret they  have  not  reappeared  as  well 
as  his  prose  sketches. 

Uniil  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1844), 
Thomas  Hood,  although  he  aid  not  com- 
pletely recover  his  former  health,  had  yet 
such  frequent  intervals  of  convalescence, 
that  sometimes  we  almost  thought  the 
forebodings  of  his  medical  friend  might 
prove  unfounded.     But  in  the  autumn  he 
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again  sank,  and  we  really  think  the  agi- 
tation he  felt  in  the  case  of  poor  Gifford 
White  had  great  share  in  producing  his 
subsequent  illness. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  this 
was  the  young  mKn  who  was  convicted 
of  writing  a  threatening  letter  to  the 
Bluntisham  farmers,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  The  case  of  this 
mere  youth  made  a  deep  impression  on 
'  Hood,  who  always  viewed  transportation 
as  a  fearful  punishment ;  and  it  was  in 
allusion  to  him  that  he  wrote  his  "  Lay 
of  the  Laborer,"  and  that  impressive 
address  to  Sir  James  Graham,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  his  magazine.  The  passionate  ap- 
peal to  the  Home  Secretary,  desciibing 
the  ''one  melancholy  figure,  tiiat  flits 
prominently  before  my  mind's  eye,"  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  elo- 
quent working  up  of  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  but  it  was  told  in  solemn  truth 
by  Thomas  Hood.  "That  poor  crea- 
ture," he  remarked  to  us,  when  about  to 
write  that  address,  "  I  sometimes  see  him 
all  the  night  through;"  and  then  he 
described  "  that  sorrowful  vision,"  just 
as  appears  in  print.  That  Sir  James 
Graham  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
his  appeal  distressed  him  much,  and  wo 
thought  we  could  perceive  in  him  an  un- 
wonted sinking  of  spirits. 

We  had  some  interesting:  conversations 
with  him  about  this  time;  and  little 
would  the  foolish  letter  writers  who  pelt- 
ed him,  with  tracts  believe  how  many 
solemn  thoughts  visited  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  "Comic  Annual" — ^how 
high  were  his  views  of  human  responsi- 
bility ;  how  earnest  were  his  endeavors 
to  alleviate  the  mass  of  suffering  he  saw 
around  him;  and  with  what  utter  self-nega- 
tion he  received  the  well-earned  tribute, 
now  proffered  on  every  side,  to  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  advocated  the  cause 
of  "  thepoor  and  them  that  have  no  help- 
er." While  listening  to  his  remarks — 
always  worth  listening  to,  but  of  late  sin- 
gularly suggestive — we  frequently  felt 
that  perhaps  ere  another  year  came 
round,  he  might  be  no  longer  among  us; 
and  our  foreboding  was  true.  During  the 
winter  Thomas  Ilood  continued  in  very 
weak  health  ;  but  he  added  another  chap- 
ter or  two  to  his  story,  and  drew,  although 
chiefly  confined  to  his  bed,  several  very 
amusing  little  tail-pieces  for  the  maga- 


zine. One  day,  asking  him  how  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  his  "  Family,"  he 
said  he  should  next  vaccinate  "  the 
twins,"  and  "  then  I  believe  I  shall  end." 
"  End !  why  ?  "  The  significant  look  too 
plainly  told  us  that  Hood  felt  himself 
near  the  end  of  his  work.  And  so  it  was; 
the  vaccination  is  the  Ixust  chapter. 

A  short  interval  of  ease  seems  to  have 
inspired  him  with  a  passing  belief  that 
his  end  was  not  so  near,  and  then  he  wrote 
those  beautiful  lines,  which,  although  . 
tolerably  well  known,  must  not  be  omit- 
ted here,  as  the  touching  "  swan  song  " 
of  Thomas  Hood : 

"  Farewell  iiPe  I  my  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  doud  the  light 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill — 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows; 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  1 

"  "Welcome  life  I  the  spirit  strives  I 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  revives; 
Cloudy  fears,  and  shapes  forlorn, 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  room ; 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom, 
Sunny  light,  for  sullen  gloom — 
Warm  perfume,  for  vapor  cold ; 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould." 

Alas !  the  prophecy  of  these  beautiful 
lines  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  During  the 
three  last  months  of  Hood's  life,  his  suf- 
ferings were  intense,  but  home  with  the 
most  astonishing  patience.  For  some 
weeks  we  did  not  see  him,  for  the  slight- 
est exertion  in  speaking  brought  on 
haemorrhage ;  and  dropsy  was  soon  after 
added  to  his  sufferings.  But  when  we 
once  again  saw  him,  we  felt  that  his  days 
were  numbered ;  nor  for  him  could  we 
feel  aught  of  regret. 

At  length  our  final  farewell  came: 
Thomas  Hood  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
bodily  weakness,  but  his  trembling  hand 
signed  his  autograph  and  the  words 
"  with  kind  regards,"  on  one  of  the  proof 
engravings  of  his  bust,  and  this  he  request- 
ed us,  in  the  low  whisper  which  he  could 
only  use,  to  give  to  our  mother  from  him 
"with  my  love,  with  my  kind  love." 
That  engraving,  and  that  autograph,  are 
among  our  household  treasures.  It  was 
on  the  Monday  that  we  wrung  the  hand 
of  our  dear  friend^  well  knowing,  alas  1  it 
was  for  the  last  time ;  on  the  Tnursdav, 
feeling  his  end  was  drawing  very  nigh, 
he  tooK  his  solemn  leave  of  his  invalua- 
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ble  wife  and  his  two  young  children  ;  and 
then,  clasping  Mrs.  Hood's  hand,  he  said, 
*'  Remember,  Jane,  I  forgive  all — all — as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ; "  and  then,  turning 
from  earth  to  heaven,  he  faintly  whis- 
pered, "  O  Lord !  say.  Arise,  take  up  thy 
cross  and  follow  me."  He  soon  after 
sank  into  a  slumber,  which  deepened 
into  death  on  Saturday,  May  3,  1845. 


•♦» 
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a  greftt  Uogalst  and  scholar.  Is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
this  learned  and  beautifully-written  article  on  the  "  Tal- 
mad"  in  the  QtiarUrly  Bevi&to,  which  has  already  passed 
thruufi^  three  editions]. — £o.  Kolbctio. 

What  is  the  Talmud  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  strange 
production  of  which  the  name,  imper- 
ceptibly almost,  is  beginninsir  to  take  its 
place  among  the  household  words  of 
Europe?  Turn  where  we  may  in  the 
realms  of  modern  learning,  we  seem  to 
be  haunted  by  it.  We  meet  with  it  in 
theology,  in  science,  even  in  general 
literature,  in  their  highways  and  in 
their  byways.  There  is  not  a  handbook 
to  all  or  any  of  the  many  departments 
of  biblical  lore,  sacred  geogi'aphy,  his- 
tory, chronology,  numismatics,  and  the 
rest,  but  its  pages  contain  references 
to  the  Talmud.  The  advocates  of  all 
religious  opinions  appeal  to  its  dicta. 
!Nay,  not  only  the  scientific  investigators 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  byt  those 
of  Mohammedanism  and  Zoroastrianism, 
turn  to  it  in  their  dissections  of  dogma 
and  legend  and  ceremony.  If,  again, 
we  take  up  any  recent  volume  of  archsB- 
ological  or  ]ihilological  transactions, 
whether  we  light  on  a  dissertation  on  a 
Phoenician  altar,  or  a  cuneiform  tablet, 
I3abylonian  weights,  or  Sassanian  coins, 
we  are  certain  to  find  this  mysterious 
word.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  restorers  of 
the  lost  idioms  of  Canaan  and  Assyria, 
of  Hiinyar  and  Zoroastrian  Persia,  that 
appeal  to  the  Talmud  for  assistance ;  hut 
the  modem  scliools  of  Greek  and  Latin 
philology  are  beginning  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  classical  and  post  classical 
materials  that  lie  scattered  through  it. 
Jurisprudence,   in    its    turn,   has  been 

(1.)  Talmud  BabyUmieum.  Venice,  1520-23.  Fo- 
lio. 12  Vols.  2.  Talmwl  Hierosolymiianufii.  Ven- 
ice [1523].     Folio.  I  Vol. 


roused  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
bearing  of  the  Talmud  on  the  study  of 
the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes,  there 
are  also  some  of  those  very  laws  of  the 
"Medes  and  Persians" — hitherto  but  a 
vague  sound — hidden  away  in  its  laby- 
rinths. And  so  too  with  medicine,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  the  rest. 
The  histoiy  of  these  sciences,  during 
that  period  over  which  the  composition 
of  the  Talmud  ranges — and  it  ranges 
over  about  a  thousand  years — can  no 
longer  be  wntten  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  items  preserved,  as  in  a  vast 
buried  city,  in  this  cyclopean  work. 
Yet,  apart  from  the  facts  that  belong 
emphatically  to  these  respective  branches, 
it  contains  other  facts,  of  larger  mo- 
ment still:  facts  bearing  upon  human 
culture  in  its  widest  sense.  Day  by  day 
there  are  excavated  from  these  mounds 
pictures  of  many  countries  and  many 
periods.  Pictures  of  Hellas  and  Byzan- 
tium, Egypt  and  Rome,  Persia  and  I^ales- 
tine  ;  of  the  temple  and  the  forum,  war 
and  peace,  joy  and  mourning ;  pictures 
teeming  with  life,  glowing  with  color. 

These  are,  indeed,  signs  of  the  times. 
A  mighty  change  has  come  over  us. 
We,  children  of  this  latter  age,  are, 
above  all  things,  utilitarian.  We  do 
not  read  the  Koran,  the  Zend  Avesta, 
the  Vedas,  with  the  sole  view  of  refut- 
ing them.  We  look  upon  all  literature, 
religious,  legal,  and  otherwise,  whenso- 
ever and  wheresoever  produced,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  humanity.  We,  m  a 
manner,  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for 
it.  We  seek  to  understand  the  phase 
of  culture  which  begot  these  items  of 
our  inheritance,  the  spirit  that  moves 
upon  their  face.  And  while  we  bury 
tliat  which  is  dead  in  them,  we  rejoice  in 
that  which  lives  in  them.  We  enrich 
our  stores  of  knowledge  from  theirs,  we 
are  stirred  by  their  poetry,  we  are 
moved  to  high  and  holy  thoughts  when 
they  touch  the  divine  chord  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  same  human  spirit  we  now 
speak  of  the  Talmud.  There  is  even  dan- 
ger at  hand  at  this  chivalresque  feeling — 
one  of  the  most  touching  characteristics 
of  our  times — which  is  evermore  prompt- 
ing us  to  ofier  holocausts  to  the  manes 
of  those  whom  former  generations  are 
thought  to  have  wronged,  may  lead  to 
its  being  extolled  somewhat  beyond  its 
merit.    Ab  these  ever  new  testimonies 
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to  its  value  crowd  upon  us,  we  Tnight  be 
led  into  exaggerating  its  import'uice  for 
tbe  history  of  mankind,  xet  an  old 
adage  of  its  own  sajs:  "Above  all  things, 
study.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing or  for  any  other  reason,  study.  For, 
whatever  the  motives  that  impel  you  at 
first,  you  will  very  soon  love  study  for 
its  own  sake."  And  thus  even  exagger- 
ated expectations  of  the  treasure-trove 
in  the  Talmud  will  have  their  value, 
if  they  lead  to  the  study  of  the  work 
itself. 

For,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  these  tokens 
of  its  existence,  that  appear  in  many  a 
new  publication,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
but  will-o'-the-wisps.  At  first  sight  one 
would  fancy  that  there  never  was  a  book 
more  popular,  or  that  formed  more  ex- 
clusively the  mental  centre  of  modem 
scholars.  Orientalists,  theologians,  or  jur- 
ists. What  is  the  real  truth?  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  there  never  was 
a  book  at  once  more  universally  neg- 
lected and  more  universally  talked  of. 
Well  may  we  forgive  Heine,  when  we 
read  the  glowing  description  of  the 
Talmud  contained  in  his  "  Komancero,^ 
for  never  having  even  seen  the  subject 
of  his  panegyrics.  Like  his  countryman 
iSchiller,  who,  pining  vainly  for  one 
glimpse  of  the  Alps,  produced  the  moat 
glowmg  and  faithful  picture  of  them,  so 
he,  with  the  poet's  unerring  instinct, 
gathered  truth  from  hearsay  and  de- 
scription. But  how  many  of  tliese  ubi- 
quitous learned  quotations  flow  from  the 
fountain-head?  Too  often  and  too  p:i]- 
pably  it  is  merely — to  use  Samson's  agri- 
cult  urnl  simile — those  ancient  and  well- 
worked  heifers,  the  "  TelaigneaSatana," 
the  "  Abgezogener  Schlangenbalg,"  and 
all  their  venomous  kindred,  which  are 
once  more  being  dragged  to  the  plough 
by  some  of  the  learned.  We  say  the 
learned :  for  as  to  the  people  at  Large, 
oflen  as  they  hear  the  word  now,  we 
firmly  believe  that  numbers  of  them  still 
hold,  with  that  erudite  Capucin  friar, 
Henricus  Seynensis,  that  tne  Talmud 
is  not  a  book,  but  a  man.  "  Ut  narrat 
llabbinus  Talmud " — "  As  says  Rabbi 
Talmud" — cries  he,  and  triumphantly 
clinches  his  argument ! 

And  of  those  who  kuow  that  it  is 
not  a  Rabbi,  how  many  are  there  to 
whom  it  conveys  any  but  the  vaguest  of 
notions  ?     Who  wrote  it  ?     What  is  its 


bulk?  Its  date?  Its  contents?  Its  birth* 
place  ?  A  contemporary  lately  called  it 
^'a  sphinx,  toward  which  all  men's  eyes 
are  directed  at  this  hour,  some  with  eager 
curiosity,  some  with  vague  anxiety." 
But  why  not  force  open  its  lips  ?  How 
much  longer  are  we  to  live  by  quotations 
alone,  quotations  a  thousand  times  used, 
a  thousand  times  abused  ? 

Where,  however,  are  we  to  look  even 
for  primary  instruction  ?  Where  learn 
the  story  of  the  book,  its  place  and  liter- 
ature, its  meaning  and  purport,  and, 
above  all,  its  relation  to  ourselves  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  time-honored 
"  authorities,"  we  shall  mostly  find  that, 
in  their  eagei'uess  to  serve  some  cause, 
they  have  torn  a  few  pieces  off  that 
gigantic  living  body;  and  they  have 
presented  to  us  these  ghastly  anatomi- 
cal preparations,  twbted  and  mutilated 
out  of  all  shape  and  semblance,  saying, 
Behold,  this  is  the  book !  Or  they  have 
done  worse.  They  have  not  garbled 
their  samples,  but  have  given  them  ex- 
actly as  they  found  them;  and  then 
stood  aside,  pointing  at  them  with  jeer- 
ing countenence.  For  their  samples 
were  ludicrous  and  grotesque  beyond 
expression.  But  these  wise  and  pious  in- 
vestigators unfortunately  mistook  the 
gurgoyles,  those  grinning  stone  carica- 
tures that  mount  their  thousand  years' 
guard  over  our  cathedrals,  for  the  gleam- 
ing statues  of  the  siunts  within  ;  and, 
holding  them  up  to  mockery  and  deri- 
sion, they  cried.  These  be  thy  Gods,  O 
Israel! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  When 
we  complain  of  the  lack  of  guides  to 
the  Talmud,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
grateful to  those  great  and  earnest 
scholars  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
every  student,  and  whose  labors  have 
been  ever  present  to  our  mind.  For, 
though  in  the  whole  realm  of  learning 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study 
to  be  compared  for  its  difficulty  to  the 
Talmud,  yet,  if  a  man  had  time,  and 
patience,  and  knowledge,  there  is  abflo* 
lutely  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  up 
and  down  ancient  and  modern  libraries, 
gather  most  excellent  hints  from  essays 
and  treatises,  monographs  and  sketches, 
in  books  and  periodicals  without  number, 
by  dint  of  which,  aided  by  the  study  of 
the  work  itself,  he  might  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  its  essence  and  tenden 
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cies,  its  origin  and  its  development. 
Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  work, 
every  step  of  which,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, is  beset  with  fatal  pitfalls,  has  not 
yet  been  done  for  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  for  a  very  good  reason  that  we 
have  placed  nothing  but  the  name  of  the 
Talmud  itself  at  the  head  of  our  paper. 
We  have  sought  far  and  near  for  some 
one  special  book  on  the  subject,  which 
we  might  make  the  theme  of  our  ob- 
servations— ^a  book  which  should  not 
merely  be  a  garbled  translation  of  a 
certain  twelfth  centuiy  "  Introduction," 
interspersed  with  vituperations  and  sup- 
plemented with  blunders,  but  which  from 
the  platform  of  modern  culture  should 
pronounce  impartially  upon  a  production 
ivhich,  if  for  no  other  reason,  claims 
respect  through  its  age — a  book  that 
would  •  lead  us  through  the  stupendous 
labyrinths  of  fact,  and  thought,  and 
fancy,  of  which  the  Talmud  consists — 
that  would  rejoice  even  in  hieroglyphical 
fairy-lore,  iii  abstruse  propositions  and 
Byllogisms,  that  could  forgive  wild  out- 
bursts of  passion,  and  not  judge  harsh- 
ly and  hastily  of  things,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  which  may  have  had  to  be  hidden 
under  the  fooPs  cap  and  bells. 

We  have  not  found  such  a  book,  nor 
anything  approaching  to  it.  But  closely 
connected  with  that  circumstance  is  this 
other,  that  we  were  fain  to  quote  the 
first  additions  of  this  Talmud,  though 
scores  have  been  printed  since,  apd 
about  a  dozen  are  in  the  press  at  this 
very  moment.  Even  this  first  edition 
was  printed  in  hot  haste,  and  without 
dtle  care;  and  every  succeeding  one, 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 

B resents  a  sadder  spectacle.  In  the 
rtsle  edition  of  1678 — the  third  in  point 
of  time,  which  has  remained  the  stand- 
ard edition  almost  ever  since — that 
amazing  creature,  the  censor,  stepped 
in.  In  hh  anxiety  to  protect  the  "  faith  " 
from  all  and  every  danger — for  the  Tal- 
qiud  was  supposed  to  mde  bitter  things 
a^inst  Christianity  under  the  most  in- 
nocent-looking words  and  phrases — this 
official  did  very  wonderful  things.  When 
he,  for  example,  found  some  ancient 
Roman  in  the  book  swearing  by  the 
Capitol  or  by  Jupiter  "  of  Rome,"  his 
niind  instantly  misgave  him.  Surely 
this  Roman  must  be  a  Christian,  the 
Capitol  the  Vatican,  Jupiter  the  Pope. 


And  forthwith  he  struck  out  Rome  and 
substituted  any  other  place  he  could 
think  of.  A  favorite  spot  seems  to  have 
been  Persia,  sometimes  it  was  Aram 
or  Babel.  So  that  this  worthy  Roman 
may  be  found  unto  this  day  swearing  by 
the  Capitol  of  Persia  or  by  the  Jupiter 
of  Aram  and  Babel.  But  whenever  the 
word  "Gentile"  occurred,  the  Censor 
was  seized  with  the  most  frantic  terrors. 
A  "  Gentile  "  could  not  possibly  be  aught 
but  a  Christian ;  whether  he  lived  in 
India  or  in  Athens,  in  Rome  or  in  Ca- 
naan ;  whether  he  was  a  good  Gentile — 
and  there  are  many  such  in  the  Talmud 
—or  a  wicked  one.  Instantly  he  chris- 
tened him ;  and  christened  him,  as 
fancy  moved  him,  an  "  Egyptian,"  an 
"Aramaan,"  an  "Amalekite^"  an  "Arab," 
a  "  Negro ;"  sometimes  a  whole  "people." 
We  are  speaking  strictly  to  the  letter. 
All  this  is  extant  in  our  very  last  editions. 

Once  or  twice  attempts  were  made  to 
clear  the  text  from  its  foulest  blemishes. 
There  was  even,  about  two  years  ago, 
a  beginning  made  of  a  "  critical "  edition, 
such  as  not  merely  Greek  and  Roman, 
Sanscrit  and  Persian  classics,  but  the 
veriest  trash  written  in  those  languages 
would  have  had  ever  so  long  ago.  And 
there  is — M.  Renan's  unfortunate  re- 
mark to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  * 
— ^no  lack  of  Talmudical  MSS.,  however 
fragmentary  they  be  for  the  most  part. 
There  are  innumerable  variations,  addi- 
tions, and  corrections  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  Codices  at  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Vatican,  in  the  libraries  of  Odessa, 
Munich,  and  Florence,  Hamburg  and 
Heidelberg,  Paris  and  Parma.  But  an 
evil  eye  seems  to  be  upon  this  book. 
This  corrected  edition  remains  a  torso, 
like  the  first  two  volumes  of  translations 
of  the  Talmud,  commenced  at  different 
periods,  the  second  volume  of  which 
never  saw  the  light.  It  therefore  seem- 
ed advisable  to  refer  to  the  Editio  Prin- 
ceps,  as  the  one  that  is  at  least  free  from 
the  blemishes,  censorial  or  typographi- 
cal, of  later  ages. 

Well  does  the  Talmud  supplement  the 
Horatian  "Habent  sua  fata  libelli,"  by 
the  words  "even  the  sacred  scrolls  in 
the  Tabernacle."  We  really  do  not 
wonder  that  the  good  Capuoin  of  whom 

*  "  On  sait  qu'il  ne  reste  aocuo  mauaacrit  du 
Talmad  pour  controler  les  ^itioos  imprimees  "-^ 
Les  ApolreSt  p.  262. 
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we  spoke  mistook  it  for  a  man.  Ever 
since  it  existed — ^almost  before  it  existed 
in  a  palpable  shape — it  has  been  treated 
mach  like  a  human  being.  It  has  been 
proscribed,  and  imprisoned,  and  burnt, 
a  hundred  times  over.  From  Justinian, 
who,  as  early  as  563  a.d.,  honored  it  by 
a  special  interdictory  Novella,*  down  to 
Clement  VIII.  and  later — a  space  of  over 
a  thousand  years — ^both  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  powers,  kings  and  emperors, 
popes  and  anti-popes,  vied  with  each 
other  in  hurling  anathemas  and  bulls  and 
edicts  of  wholesale  confiscation  and  con- 
flagration against  this  luckless  book. 
Thus,  within  a  period  of  less  than  fifty 
years — and  these  forming  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^it  was 
publicly  burnt  no  less  than  six  different 
times,  and  that  not  in  single  copies,  but 
wholesale,  by  the  wagon-load.  Julius 
III.  issued  his  proclamation  against  what 
he  grotesquely  calls  the  *'  Gemaroth  Thai- 
mud"  in  1653  and  1556,  Paul  IV.  in 
1659,  Pius  V.  in  1566,  Clement  VIII.  in 
1592  and  1599.  The  fear  of  it  was 
great  indeed.  Even  Pius  IV.  in  giving 
permission  for  a  new  edition,  stipulated 
expressly  that  it  should  appear  without 
the  name  Talmud.  "  Si  tamen  prodierit 
sige  nomine  Thalmud  tolerari  deberet." 
It  almost  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
Shibboleth,  by  which  every  new  poten- 
tate had  to  prove  the  rigor  of  his  faith. 
And  very  rigorous  it  must  have  been, 
to  judge  by  the  language  which  even 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  did 
not  disdain  to  use  at  times.  Thus  Ho- 
norius  IV.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1286  anent  that  "  dam- 
nable hooi^^  [liber  damnabilis),  admon- 
ishing him  gravely  and  desiring  him  "  ve- 
hemently" to  see  that  it  be  not  read  by 
anybody,  since  "all  other  evils  flow  out 
of  it."  Verily  these  documents  are  sad 
reading,  only  relieved  occasionally  by 
some  wild  blunder  that  lights  up  as 
with  one  flash  the  abyss  of  ignorance 
regarding  this  object  of  wrath. 

We  remember  but  one  sensible  ex- 
ception in  this  Babel  of  manifestoes. 
Clement  v.,  in  1307,  before  condemning 
the  book,  wished  to  know  something 
of  it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
him.     Whereupon  he  proposed — but  in 

*MveUa  146,  Tltpl  'KPpaVo,  (addressed  to 
the  Prcfectua  Prseloho  Areobiadus). 


language  bo  obscure  that  it  left  the 
door  open  for  many  interpretations — that 
three  chairs  be  founded,  for  Hebrew,Chal- 
dee,  and  Arabic,  as  the  three  tongues 
nearest  to  the  idiom  of  the  Talmud. 
The  spots  chosen  by  him  were  the  Uni- 
versities of  Paris,  Salamanca,  Bologna, 
and  Oxford.  In  time,  he  hoped,  one  of 
these  Universities  might  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  translation  of  this  mysterious 
book.  Need  we  say  that  this  consum- 
mation never  came  to  pass  ?  The  more 
expeditious  process  of  destruction  was 
resorted  to  again  and  again  and  again, 
not  merely  in  the  single  cities  of  Italy 
and  France,  but  throughout  the  entire 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in  Ger- 
many. One  PfefferkoiTi,  a  miserable 
creature  enough,  began,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  agitate  for 
a  new  decree  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Talmud.  The  emperor  lay  with  his 
hosts  before  Pavia,  when  the  evil-tongued 
messenger  arrived  in  the  camp,  furnish- 
ed with  goodly  letters  by  Kunigunde, 
the  Emperor's  beautiful  sister.  Maxi- 
milian, wearied  and  unsuspecting,  re- 
newed that  time-honored  decree  for  a 
confiscation,  to  be  duly  followed  by  a 
conflagration,  readily  enough.  Tlie  con- 
fiscation was  conscientiously  carried  out, 
for  Pfeiferkorn  knew  well  enough  where 
his  former  co-religionists  kept  their 
books.  But  a  conflagration  of  a  very 
difierent  kind  ensued.  Step  by  step, 
hour  by  hour,  the  German  Reformation 
was  drawing  nearer.  Reuchlin,  the  most 
eminent  Hellenist  and  Hebraist  of  his 
time,  had  been  nominated  to  sit  on  the 
Committee  which  was  to  lend  its  learned 
authority  to  the  Emperor's  decree.  But 
he  did  not  relish  this  task.  ^^  He  did  not 
like  the  look  of  Pfefferkom,"  he  says. 
Besides  which,  he  was  a  learned  and  an 
honest  man,  and,  having  been  the  restor- 
er of  classical  Greek  in  Germany,  be 
did  not  care  to  participate  in  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  a  book  "written  by 
Christ's  nearest  relations."  Perhaps  he 
saw  the  cunningly-laid  trap.  He  had 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  Bis  Hebrew  la- 
bors had  been  looked  upon  with  bitter 
lealousy,  if  not  fear.  Nothing  less  was 
contemplated  in  those  days — the  theo- 
logical Faculty  of  Mayence  demanded  it 
openly — thaa  a  total  "  revision  and  cop 
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reotion  "  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  "  inasmnch 
as  it  differed  from  the  Vulgate."  Reach- 
lin,  on  his  part,  never  lost  an  opportu- 
•nity  of  proclaiming  the  high  importance 
of  the  "  Hebrew  Truth,"  as  he  emphati- 
cally called  it.  His  enemies  thought  that 
one  of  two  things  would  follow.  By 
officially  pronouncing  upon  the  Talmud, 
he  wad  sure  either  to  commit  himself 
dangerously — and  then  a  speedy  end 
would  be  made  of  him— or  to  set  at 
naught,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  pre- 
vious judgments  in  favor  of  these  studies. 
He  declined  the  proposal,  saying,  honest- 
ly enough,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
book,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  who  knew  anything 
of  it.  Least  of  all  did  its  detractors 
know  it.  But,  he  continued,  even  if  it 
should  contain  attacks  on  Christianity, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  reply  to 
them  ?  *'  Burning  is  but  a  ruffianly  argu- 
ment {Ba^chanten-Arg^ument).'*^  Where- 
npon  a  wild  outcry  was  raised  against 
him  as  a  Jew,  a  Judaizer,  a  bribed  rene- 
gade, and  so  on.  Reuchlin,  nothing 
daunted,  set  to  work  upon  the  book  in 
liis  patient,  hard-working  manner.  Next 
he  wrot€  a  brilliant  defence  of  it.  When 
the  Emperor  asked  his  opinion,  he  re- 
peated Clement's  proposal  to  found  tal- 
mudical  chairs.  At  each  German  univer- 
sity there  should  be  t^vo  professors,  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  book.  "As  to  burning  it," 
he  continues,  in  the  famous  Memorial 
addressed  to  the  Emperor,  "  if  some  fool 
came  and  said.  Most  mighty  Emperor ! 
your  Majesty  should  really  suppress  and 
burn  the  books  of  alchymy  (a  fine  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem)  because  they  con- 
tain blasphemous,  wicked,  and  absurd 
things  against  our  faith,  what  should  his 
Imperial  Majesiy  reply  to  such  a  buffalo 
or  ass  but  this  :  Thou  art  a  ninny,  rather 
to  be  laughed  at  than  followed?  N"ow  be- 
cause his  feeble  head  cannot  enter  into 
the  depths  of  a  science,  and  cannot  con- 
ceive it,  and  does  understand  things 
otherwise  than  they  really  are,  would 
you  deem  it  fit  to  bum  such  books  ?  " 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  howl, 
and  Reuchlin,  the  peaceful  student,  from 
a  witness  became  a  delinquent.  What 
he  suffered  for  and  througn  the  Talmud 
cannot  be  told  here.  Far  and  wide,  all 
over    Europe,  the  contest  raged.      A 


whole  literature  of  pamphlets,  flying 
sheets,  caricatures,  sprang  up.  'Uni- 
versity after  university  was  appealed  to 
against  him.  No  less  than  forty-seven 
sittings  were  held  by  the  theological  Fac- 
ulty ofParis,  which  ended  by  their  formal 
condemnation  of  Reuchlin.  But  he  was 
not  left  to  fight  alone.  Around  him  ral- 
lied, "one  by  one,  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wur- 
temberg,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sax- 
ony, Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen — he  who  finally  made  the  Cologn- 
ians  pay  their  costs  in  the  Reuchlin  trial 
— Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  that  whole 
brilliant  phalanx  of  the  ''Knights  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  the  "Hosts  of  Pallas 
Athene,"  the  *'  TalmutphUiy'*  as  the  doc- 
uments of  that  period  variously  style 
them :  they  whom  we  call  the  Humanists. 

And  their  palladium  and  their  war- 
cry  was — oh !  wondrous  ways  of  Histo- 
ry— the  Tahnud !  To  stand  up  for  Reuch- 
lin meant,  to  them,  to  stand  up  for  the 
"  Law ; "  to  fight  for  the  Talmud  was  to 
light  for  the  Church  I  "  Non  te,"  writes 
Egidio  de  Viterbo  to  Reuchlin,  "  sed 
Legem :  non  Thcdmndy  sed  Ecdesiam  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  written  in  the 
'*  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  and  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  German  Reform- 
ation. The  Talmud  was  not  burnt  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  its  firet  com- 
plete edition  was  printed.  And  in  that 
same  year  of  grace  1520  a.d.,  when 
this  first  edition  went  through  the  press 
at  Venice,  Martin  Luther  burnt  the 
Pope's  bull  at  Wittenberg, 

What  is  the  Talmud  ? 

Again  the  question  rises  before  us  in 
its  whole  formidable  shape ;  a  question 
which  no  one  has  yet  answered  satisfac- 
torily. And  we  labor  in  this  place  under 
more  than  one  disadvantage.  For,  quite 
apart  from  the  difficulties  of  explaining 
a  work  so  utterly  Eastern,  antique,  and 
thoroughly  »ui  generis^  to  our  modern 
Western  readers,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
pages,  we  labor  under  the  further  dis- 
ability of  not  being  able  to  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  Would  it  not  indeed  be 
mere  affectation  to  presuppose  more 
than  the  vaguest  acquaintance  with  its 
language  or  even  its  name  in  many  of 
our  readers  ?  And  while  we  would  fain 
enlarge  upon  such  points  as  a  comparison 
between  the  law  laid  down  in  it  with 
ours,  or  with  the  contemporary  Gi*eck; 
Roman,  and  Persian  laws,  or  those  of 
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Islam,  or  even  with  its  own  fundamental 
Code,  the  Mosaic :  while  we  would  trace 
a  number  of  its  ethical,  ceremonial,  and 
doctrinal  points  in   Zoroastiianism,   in 
Christianity,  in  Mohammedanism ;  avast 
deal  of  its  metaphysics  and  philosophy 
in   Plato,  Aristotle,  the   Pythagoreans, 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  Gnostics — 
not  to  mention  Spinoza  and  the  Sch el- 
lings  of  our  own  day ;  much  of  its  medi- 
cine in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  the 
Paracelsuses  of  but  a  few  centuries  ago — 
we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  more  than 
to  lay  a  few  disjecta  membra  of  these 
things  before  our  readers.     We  cannot 
even  sketch,  in  all  its  bearings,  that  singu- 
lar mental  movement  which  caused  the 
best  spirits  of  an  entire  nation  to  concen- 
trate, in  spite  of  opposition,  all  their  ener- 
gies for  a  thousand  years  upon  the  writ- 
ing, and  for  another  thousand  years  upon 
the  commenting  of  this  one  book.  Omit- 
ting all  detail,  which  it  has  cost  much  to 
gather,  and  more  to  suppress,  we  shall 
merely  tell  of  its  development,  of  the 
schools  in  which  it  grew,  of  the  tribunals 
which  judged  by  it,  of  some  of  the  men 
that  set  their  seal  on  it.     We  shall  also 
introduce  a  summary  of  its  law,  speak 
of  its  metaphysics,  of  its  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  quote  many  of  its  proverbs  and 
saws — ^the  truest  of  all  gauges  of  a  time. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  be  obliged  occasion- 
ally to  appeal  to  some  of  the  extraneous 
topics  just  mentioned.  The  Talmud,  like 
every  other  phenomenon,  in  order  to  be- 
come comprehensible,  should  be  consid- 
ered only  in  connection  with  things  of  a 
similar  kind :  a  fact  almost  entirelv  over- 
looked to  this  day.  Being  emphatically  a 
Corpus  Juris,  an  encyclopaedia  of  law,  civil 
and  penal,  ecclesiastical  and  internation- 
al, human  and  divine,  it  may  best  be  judg- 
ed by  analogy  and  comparison  with  other 
legal  codes,  more  especially  with  the  Jus- 
tinian Code  and  its  Commentaries.  What 
the  uninitiated  have  taken  for  exceptional 
*' Rabbinical"   subtleties,  or,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  sexes,  for  gross  offences 
against  modem  taste,  will   then  cause 
the  Talmud  to  stand  out  rather  favor- 
ably than  otherwise.    The  Pandects  and 
the  Institutes,  the  Novellae  and  the  Re- 
sponsa  Pmdentium  should  thus  be  con- 
stantly consulted  and  compared.     No 
less  should  our  English  law,  as  laid  down 
in  Blackstone,  wherein  we  may  see  how 
the  most    varied  views  of  right  and 


wrong  have  been  finally  blended  and 
harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
But  the  Talmud  is  more  than  a  Book  of 
Laws.  It  is  a  microcosm,  embracing,' 
even  as  does  the  Bible,  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  as  if  all  the  prose  and  tbe 
poetry,  the  science,  the  faith  and  specu- 
lation of  the  Old  World  were,  though 
only  in  faint  reflections,  bound  up  in  it 
in  nuce.  Comprising  the  time  from  the 
rise  to  the  fall  of  antiquity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  its  after-glow,  the  history  and 
culture  of  antiquity  have  to  be  consider- 
ed in  their  various  stages.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  transport  ourselves, 
following  Goethe's  advice,  to  its  birth- 
place— ^Palestine  and  Babylon — ^tbe 
gorgeous  East  itself,  where  all  things 
glow  in  brighter  colors,  and  grow  into 
more  fantastic  shapes : 

"  Willst  den  Dichter  du  verstehen, 
MusBt  in  Dichter's  Lande  gehen." 

The  origin  of  the  Talmud  is  coeval 
with  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. One  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
momentous  periods  in  the  history  of 
humanity  is  that  brief  space  of  the  exile. 
What  were  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  captives,  we  know  not. 
But  this  we  know,  that  fi^ora  a  reckless, 
lawless,  godless  populace,  they  returned 
transformed  into  ^  band  of  Puritans. 
The  religion  of  Zerdusht,  though  it  has 
left  its  traces  in  Judaism,  fails  to  account 
for  that  change.  Nor  does  the  Exile  it- 
self account  for  it.  Many  and  intense  as 
are  the  reminiscences  of  its  bitterness, 
and  of  yearning  for  home,  that  have  sur- 
vived in  prayer  and  in  song,  yet  we 
know  that  when  the  hour  of  liberty 
struck  the  fbrced  colonists  were  loth  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Yet 
the  change  is  there,  palpable,  unmistak- 
able— a  change  which  we  may  regard 
as  almost  miraculous.  Scarcely  aware 
before  of  the  existence  of  then:  glorious 
national  literature,  the  people  now  be- 
gan to  press  round  these  brands  plucked 
from  the  fire — the  scanty  records  of  their 
faith  and  history — with  a  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate love,  a  love  stronger  even  than 
that  of  wife  and  child.  These  same  doc- 
uments, as  they  were  gradually  formed 
into  a  canon,  became  the  immutable 
centre  of  their  lives,  their  actions,  their 
thoughts,  their  very  dreams.  From  that 
time  forth,  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
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sioDythe  keenest  as  well  as  the  most 
poetical  minds  of  the  nation  remained 
fixed  upon  them.  ^'  Turn  it  and  turn  it 
again,"  says  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to 
the  Bible,  "for  everything  is  in  it." 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,"  is  the  distinct 
utterance  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  natural  consequence  ensued. 
Gradually,  imperceptibly  almost,  from 
a  mere  expounding  and  investigation 
for  purposes  of  edification  or  instruction 
OD  some  special  point,  this  activity  begot 
a  science,  a  science  that  assumed  the 
very  widest  dimensions.  Its  technical 
name  is  already  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles.  It  is  "  Midrash  "  (from 
darash^  to  study,  expound) — ^a  term 
which  the  Authorized  Version  renders 
«  Story."  * 

Tliere  is  scarcely  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  misconceptions  upon  this  subject  than 
the  liquid  nature,  so  to  speak,*  of  its 
technical  terms.  They  mean  anything 
and  everything,  at  once  most  general  and 
most  special.  Nearly  all  of  them  sig- 
nify in  the  first  instance  simply  "study." 
I^ext  they  are  used  for  some  one  very 
special  branch  of  this  study.  Then  they 
indicate,  at  times  a  peculiar  method,  at 
others  the  works  which  have  grown  out 
of  these  either  general  or  special  mental 
laboi-s.  Thus  Midrash,  from  the  ab- 
stract "  expounding,"  came  to  be  applied, 
first  to  the  "exposition"  it<*elf— even 
as  our  terms  "work,"  "investigation," 
'*  inquiry,"  imply  both  process  and  prod- 
uct ;  and  finally,  as  a  special  branch  of 
exposition — the  legenaary — was  more 
popular  than  the  rest,  to  this  one  branch 
only  and  to  the  books  that  chiefly  repre- 
sented it. 

For  there  had  sprung  up  almost  innu- 
merable modes  of  "searching  the  Scrip- 
tures." In  the  quaintly  ingenious  man- 
ner of  the  times,  four  of  the  chief  meth- 
ods were  found  in  the  Persian  word 
Paradise,  spelt  in  vowelless  Semitic  fash- 
ion, PRDS.  Each  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous letters  was  taken,  mnemonically,  as 
the  initial  of  some  technical  word  that 
indicated  one  of  these  four  methods. 
The  one  called  P  \peshat\  aimed  at  ther 
simple  understanding  or  words  and 
things,  in  accordance  with  the  primary 
exegetical  law  of  the  Talmud,  "  that  no 
▼en»e  of  the  Scripture  ever  practically 


*  See  2  Chron.  xiil  22,  xxiv.  27. 


travelled  beyond  its  literal  meaning  "-* 
though  it  might  be  explained,  homileti- 
cally  and  otherwise,  in  innumerable  new 
ways.  The  second,  R  \remes\  means 
Hint,  i,  e.,  the  discovery  of  the  indica- 
tions contained  in  certain  seemingly  su- 
?erfluous  letters  aud  signs  in  Scripture, 
'hese  were. taken  to  refer  to  laws  not 
distinctly  mentioned,  but  either  existing 
traditionally  or  newly  promulgated.  This 
method,  when  more  generally  applied, 
begot  a  kind  of  niemoria  technica^  a 
stenography  akin  to  the  "  Notarikon  " 
of  the  Romans.  Points  and  notes  were 
added  to  the  margins  of  scriptural  MSS., 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Massorah,  or 
diplomatic  preservation  of  the  text,  was 
thus  laid.  The  third,  D  [derus/i]^  was 
homiletic  application  of  that  which  had 
been  to  that  which  was  and  would  be, 
of  prophetical  and  historical  dicta  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  things.  It  was  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sermon,  with  all  the 
aids  of  dialectics  and  poetry,  of  parable, 
gnome,  proverb,  legend,  and  the  rest, 
exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  fourth, '  S,  stood  for  sddy 
secret,  mystery.  This  was  the  Secret 
Science,  into  which  but  few  were  initiat- 
ed. It  was  theosophvy  metaphysics, 
angelology,  a  hast  of  wild  and  glowing 
visions  of  things  beyond  earth.  Faint 
echoes  of  this  science  survive  in  Neo- 
platonism,  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  Kabba- 
lah, in  "Hermes  Trisinegistus."  But 
few  were  initiated  into  these  things  of 
"The  Creation  "  and  of  "The  Chariot," 
as  it  was  also  called,  in  allusion  to  Eze- 
kiel's  vision.  Yet  here  again  the  power 
of  the  vague  and  nwsterious  was  so 
strong,  that  the  word  Paradise  gradually 
indicated  this  last  branch,  the  secret 
science,  only.  Later,  in  Gnosticism,  it 
came  to  mean  the  "  Spiritual  Christ." 

There  is  a  weird  story  in  the  Talmud, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  wildest  ex- 
planations, but  which  will  become  intelli- 
gible by  the  foregoing  lines.  "Four 
men,"  it  says,  "  entered  Paradise.  One 
beheld  and  died.  One  beheld  and  lost 
his  senses.  One  destroyed  the  young 
plants.  One  only  entered  in  peace  and 
came  out  in  peace."  The  names  of  all 
four  are  given.  They  are  all  exalted 
masters  of  the  law.  The  last  but  one, 
he  who  destroyed  the  young  plants,  ia 
Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  the  Faust  ot  the  Tal- 
mud, who,  while  sitting  in  the  academy, 
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at  the  feet  of  his  teachers,  to  study  the 
law,  kept  the  "profane  books" — of 
"  Homeros,"  to  wit,  hidden  in  his  gar- 
ment, and  from  whose  mouth  "  Greek 
songs  "  never  cease  to  flow.  How  he, 
notwithstanding  his  early  scepticism,  rap- 
idly rises  to  eminence  in  that  same  law, 
finally  falls  away  and  becomes  a  traitor 
and  an  outcast,  and  his  very  name  a  thing 
of  unutterable  horror — ^how,  one  day  (it 
was  the  great  day  of  atonement)  he  passes 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  hears  a 
voice  within  "  murmuring  like  a  dove  " 
— "  all  men  shall  be  forgiven  thLs  day  save 
Elishaben  Abuyah,  who,  knowing  me, 
has  betrayed  me  " — ^how,  after  his  death, 
the  flames  will  not  cease  to  hover  over  his 
grave,  until  his  one  faithful  disciple,  the 
"Light  of  the  Law,"  Meir,  throws  him- 
self over  it,  sweating  a  holy  oath  that  he 
will  not  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  world 
to  come  without  his  beloved  master,  and 
that  he  will  not  move  from  the  spot  until 
his  master's  soul  shall  have  found  ffrace 
and  salvation  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy 
— ^allthis  and  anumber  of  incidents  form 
one  of  the  most  stirring  poetical  pictures 
of  the  whole  Talmud.  The  last  of  the 
four  is  Akiba,  the  most  exalted,  most 
romantic,  and  most  heroic  character 
perhaps  in  that  vast  gallery  of  the  learn- 
ed of  his  time ;  he  who,  in  the  last  revolt 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  expiated  his 
patriotic  rashness  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  executioners,  and — ^the  legend 
adds — whose  soul  fled  just  when,  in  his 
last  agony,  his  mouth  cried  out  the  last 
word  of  the  confession  of  God's  unity : — 
"  Hear.  O  Israel^  the  Lord  our  God  is 
Oner 

The  Talmud  is  the  storehouse  of"  Mid- 
rash,"  in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  all  its 
branches.  What  we  said  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  terms  applies  emphatically  also  to 
this  word  Talmud.  It  means,  in  the  fii^t 
instance,  nothing  but  "  study,"  "  learn- 
ing," from  lamady  to  learn ;  next,  indi- 
cating a  special  method  of"  learning"  or 
rather  arguing,  it  finally  became  the  name 
of  the  great  Corpus  Juris  of  Judaism. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Talmud  as  a 
legal  code,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  un- 
derstood too  literally.  It  resembles 
about  as  much  what  we  generally  under- 
stand by  that  name  as  a  primeval  forest 
resembles  a  Dutch  garden. 

Nothing  indeed  can  equal  the  state 
of  utter  amasement    into    which    the 


modem  investigator  finds  himself  plung- 
ed at  the  first  sight  of  these  luxuriant 
talmudical  wildernesses.  Schooled  in  the 
harmonizing,  methodizing  systems  of  the 
West — systems  that  condense,  and  ar- 
range, and  classify,  and  give  every 
thing  its  fitting  place  and  its  fitting 
position  in  that  place — ^he  feels  almost 
stupefied  here.  The  language,  the 
style,  the  method,  the  very  sequence 
of  things  (a  sequence  that  often  ap- 
pears as  logical  as  our  dreams),  the 
amazingly  varied  nature  of  these  things 
— everything  seems  tangled,  confused, 
chaotic.  It  is  only  after  a  time  that 
the  student  learns  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  mighty  currents  in  the  book 
— currents  that  at  times  flow  parallel,  at 
times  seem  to  work  upon  each  other,  and 
to  impede  each  other's  action :  the  one 
emanating  from  the  brain,  the  other  from 
the  heart — ^the  one  Prose,  the  other  Poe- 
try— the  one  carrying  with  it  all  those 
mental  faculties  that  manifest  themselves 
in  arguing,  investigating,  comparing, 
developing)  bringing  a  thousand  point>s 
to  bear  upon  one  and  one  upon  a  thou- 
sand ;  the  other  springing  from  the 
realms  of  fancy,  of  imagination,  feel- 
ing, humor,  and,  above  all,  from  that 
precious  combination  of  still,  almost  sad, 
pensiveness  with  quick  catholic  sympa- 
thies, which  in  German  is  called  Gremuth, 
These  two  currents  the  Midrash,  in  its 
various  aspects,  had  caused  to  set  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bible,  and  they  soon 
found  in  it  two  vast  fields  for  the  dis- 
play of  all  their  power  and  energy.  The 
logical  faculties  turned  to  the  legal  por- 
tions in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy 
^-developing,,  seeking,  and  solving  a 
thousand  real  or  apparent  difficulties 
and  contradictions  with  what,  as  tradi- 
tion, had  been  living  in  the  hearts  and 
mouths  of  the  people  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  other — the  imaginative  fiic- 
iilties — ^took  possession  of  the  prophet- 
ical, ethical,  historical,  and,  quaintly 
enough,  sometimes  even  of  the  legal  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  transformed  the 
whole  into  a  vast  series  of  themes  almost 
musical  in  their  wonderful  and  capricious 
variations.  The  first-named  is  called 
"  Halachah "  {Bale^  Nbrm)^  a  term  ap- 
plied both  to  the  process  of  evolving 
legal  enactments  and  the  enactments 
themselves.  The  other,  "Haggadah" 
(Legend^  Saga)^   not  ao  much  in  our 
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modem  sense  of  the  word,  though  a 
great  part  of  its  contents  comes  under 
that  head,  but  becanse  it  was  only  a 
*'  saying,"  a  thing  without  authority,  a 
play  of  fancy,  an  allegory,  a  parable,  a 
tale,  that  pointed  a  moral  and  illustrated 
a  question,  that  smoothed  the  billows 
of  fierce  debate,  roused  the  slumbering 
attention,  and  was  generally — to  use  its 
own  phrase — a  ^'  comfort  and   a  bless- 

The  Talmud,  which  is  composed  of 
these  two  elements,  the  legal  and  the 
legendary,  is  divided  into  Mibhnah  and 
Gemara  :  two  terms  again  of  uncertain, 
shifting  meaning.  Originally  indicating, 
like  the  technical  words  mentioned  al- 
ready, "  study,"  they  both  became  terms 
for  special  studies,  and  indicated  special 
-works.  The  Mishnah,  from  shanah 
(tana)j  to  learn,  to  repeat,  has  been  of 
old  translated  Ssuripuxftg^  second  law. 
Sut  this  derivation,  correct  as  it  seems 
literally,  is  incorrect  in  the  first  instance. 
It  simply  means  *' Learning,"  like  Gema- 
ra, which,  besides,  indicates  ^^comple- 
ment "  to  the  Mishnah — ^itself  a  comple- 
ment to  the  mosaic  code,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  developing  and  enlarg- 
ing, it  supersedes  it.  The  Mishnah,  on 
its  own  part  again,  forms  a  kind  of  text 
to  which  the  Gemara  is  not  so  much  a 
scholion  as  a  critical  expansion.  The 
Pentateuch  remains  in  all  cases  the 
"background  and  latent  source  of  the 
Mishnah.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  Ge- 
mara to  examine  into  the  legitimacy  and 
correctness  of  this  Mishuic  development 
in  single  instances.  The  Pentateuch -re- 
mained under  aU  circumstances  the  im- 
mutable, divinely  given  conslittition, 
the  vfrittenlsLW :  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  Mishnah,  together  with  the  Gemara, 
-WBS  called  the  oral,  or  "  Unwritten  "  law, 
not  unlike  the  unwritten  Greek  ^P^rpai, 
the  Roman  ^^  Lex  non  Scripta,"  the  Sun- 
nah,  or  our  own  Common  Law. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  whole 
History  of  Jurisprudence  more  obscure 
than  the  origin,  development,  and  com- 
pletion of  this  "  Oral  Law."  There  must 
have  existe<j,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  number  of  corollary 
laws,  which  explained  in  detail  most  ot 
the  rules  broadly  laid  down  in  it.  Apart 
firom  these,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
enactments  of  that  primitive  Council  oi 
the  Desert,  the  Eiders  and  their  succes- 


sors in  each  period,  together  with  the 
verdicts  issued  by  the  later  ^^ judges 
within  the  gates,"  to  whom  the  Penta- 
teuch distinctly  refers,  should  have  be- 
come precedents,  and  been  handed  down 
as  such.  Apocryphal  writings — notably 
the  foui*th  book  of  Ezra — ^not  to  mention 
Philo  and  the  Church  Fathers,  speak  of 
fabulous  numbers  of  books  that  had  been 
given  to  Moses  together  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch: thus  indicating  the  common 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  supple- 
mentary laws  that  had  existed  amone 
the  people  from  time  immemorial.  Jewish 
tradition  traces  the  bulk  of  the  oral  in- 
junctions, through  a  chain  of  distinctly- 
named  authorities,  to  ^^  Sinai  "  itself.  It 
mentions  in  detail  how  Moses  communi- 
cated those  minutisB  of  his  legislation, 
in  which  he  had  been  instructed  during 
the  mysterious  foi-ty  days  and  nights  on 
the  Mount,  to  the  chosen  guides  of  the 
people,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
forever  remain  engraven  on  the  tablets 
of  their  hearts. 

A  long  space  intervenes  between  the 
Mosaic  period  and  that  of  the  Mishnah. 
The  ever-growing  ;wants  of  the  ever- 
disturbed  commonwealth  necessitated 
new  laws  and  regulations  at  every  turn. 
A  difficulty,  however,  arose,  unknown 
to  other  legislations.  In  despotic  states 
a  decree  is  issued,  promulgating  the  new 
law.  In  constitutional  states  a  bill  is 
brought  in.  The  supreme  authority,  if 
it  finds  it  meet  and  right  to  make  this 
new  law,  makes  it.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent in  the  Jewish  commonwealth  of  the 
post-exilian  times.  Among  the  things 
that  were  irredeemably  lost  with  the 
first  temple  were  the  "  IJrim  and  Thum- 
mim"  of  the  high-priest — the  oracle. 
With  Malachi  the  last  prophet  had  died. 
Both  for  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law 
and  the  abrogation  of  an  old  one,  a 
higher  sanction  was  requisite  than  a 
mere  majority  of  the  legislative  council. 
The  new  act  must  be  proved,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  "  Word  of  God  " 
— proved  to  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Supreme  King — hidden  and  bound 
up,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  letters  from 
the  beginning.  This  was  not  easy  in  all 
cases  ;  especially  when  a  certain  number 
of  hermeneutical  rules,  not  unlike  those 
used  in  the  Roman  schools  (inferences, 
conclusions  from  the  minor  to  the  major 
and  vice  vered^  analogies  of  ideas  or 
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objects,  general  and  special  statements, 
etc.),  had  come  to  be  laid  down. 

Ajiart  from  th«  new  laws  requisite  at 
sudden  emergencies,  there  were  many 
of  those  old  traditional  ones,  for  which 
the  point  d^appui  had  to  be  found,  when, 
as  established  legal  matters,  they  came 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  schools. 
And  these  schools  themselves,  in  their 
ever-restless  activity,  evolved  new  Jaws, 
according  to  their  logical  rules,  even 
when  they  were  not  practically  wanted 
nor  likely  ever  to  come  into  practical 
use — simply  as  a  matter  of  science. 
Hence  there  is  a  double  action  perceptible 
in  this  legal  development.  Either  the 
scriptural  verse  forms  the  terminus  a  quoy 
or  the  terminus  ad  qtiem.  It  is  either 
the  starting  point  for  a  discussion  which 
ends  in  the  production  of  some  new 
enactment ;  or  some  new  enactment,  or 
one  never  before  investigated,  is  traced 
back  to  the  divine  source  by  an  outward 
**  hint,"  however  insignificant. 

This  process  of  evolving  new  precepts 
from  old  ones  by  "  signs," — ^a  word  curi- 
ously enough  used  also  by  Blackstone  in 
his  "  development "  of  the  law — may  in 
some  instances  have  been  applied  with 
too  much  freedom.  Yet,  while  the  Tal- 
mudical  Code  practically  differs  from  the 
Mosaic  as  much  as  our  I>igest  will  some 
day  differ  from  the  laws  of  the  time  of 
Canute,  and  as  the  Justinian  Code  differs 
from  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  fundamental  laws  have 
in  all  cases  been  consulted,  carefully  and 
impartially  as  to  their  spirit,  their  letter 
being  often  but  the  vessel  or  outer  symbol. 
The  often  uncompromising  severity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  especially  in  the  province 
of  the  [)enal  law,  had  certainly  become 
much  softened  down  under  the  milder 
influences  of  the  culture  of  later  days. 
Several  of  its  injunctions,  which  had 
become  impracticable,  were  circum- 
scribed, or  almost  constitutionally  abro- 
gated, by  the  introduction  of  exceptional 
formalities.  Some  of  its  branches  also 
had  developed  in  a  direction  other  than 
what  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  been 
anticipated.  But  the  power  vested  in 
the  "judge  of  those  days"  was  in 
general  most  sparingly  and  conscien- 
tiously applied. 

This  whole  process  of  the  development 
of  the  "  Law  "  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Scribes,"  who,  according  to  the  New 


Testament,  "sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses." 
We  shall  speak  presently  of  the  "  Phar- 
isees "  with  whom  the  word  is  often 
coupled.  Here,  meantime,  we  mu8t  once 
more  distinguish  between  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word  "  Scribe  "  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  For  there  are  three 
stages  m  the  oral  compilation  of  the 
Talmudical  Code,  eac"h  of  which  is  named 
after  a  special  class  of  doctors. 

The  task  of  the  first  class  of  these 
masters — ^the  "  Scribes  "  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, whose  time  ranges  from  the  return 
from  Babylon  down  to  the  Greco  Syrian 
persecutions  (220  B.C.) — was  above  all 
to  preserve  the  sacred  Text,  as  it  had 
survived  after  many  mishaps.  They  "  enu- 
merated "  not  merely  the  precepts,  but 
the  words,  the  letters,  the  signs  of  the 
Scripture,  thereby  guarding  it  from  all 
future  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
They  had  further  to  explain  these  pre- 
cepts, in  accordance  with  the  collateral 
tradition  of  which  they  were  the  guar- 
dians. They  had  to  instruct  the  people, 
to  preach  in  the  synagogues,  to  teach 
in  the  schools.  They  further,  on  their 
own  authority,  erected  certain  "  Fences," 
I.e.,  such  new  injunctions  as  they  deemed 
necessary  merely  for  the  better  keeping 
of  the  old  precepts.  The  whole  work  oi 
these  men  ("Men  of  the  Great  Sjiia- 
gogue")  is  well  summed  up  in  their 
adage :  "  Have  a  care  in  legal  decisions, 
send  forth  many  disciples,  and  make  a 
fence  around  the  law."  More  pregnant 
still  is  the  motto  of  their  last  repi^esent- 
ative — the  only  one  whose  name,  besides 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  sup- 
posed founders  of  this  body,  has  survived 
— Simon  the  Just:  "On  three  things 
stands  the  world :  on  law,  on  worship, 
and  on  charity." 

After  the  "Scribes" — xar'  ?fo;^^»— 
come  the  "  Leaniei-s,"  or  "  Repeaters," 
also  called  Bana^tm,  "  Master-builders  " — 
from  200  B.C.  to  220  a.d.  In  this  period 
falls  the  Maccabean  Revolution,  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Titus,  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba  under 
Hadrian,  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  totxil  expatriation  of  thu 
Jews.  Durinsc  this  time  Palestine  was 
ruled  successively  by  Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, Syrians,  and  Komans.  But  the 
legal  labors  that  belong  to  this  period 
were  never  seriously  interrupted.  How- 
ever dread  the  events,  the  schools  con- 
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tinned  their  studies.  The  masters  were 
martyred  time  after  time,  the  academies 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  occupation  with  the 
law  was  proscribed  on  pain  of  death — 
yet  in  no  instance  is  the  chain  of  the 
living  tradition  broken.  With  their  last 
breath  the  dying  masters  appointed  and 
ordained  their  successors ;  for  one  acad- 
emy that  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes  in  Palestine,  three  sprang  up  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  law  flowed  on,  and 
was  perpetuated  in  the  face  of  a  thou- 
sand deaths. 

The  chief  bearers  and  representatives 
of  these  divine  legal  studies  were  the 
President  ^called  Nasi,  Prince),  and  the 
Vice-President  (Ab-Beth-Din  =  Father 
of  the  House  of  Judgment)  of  the  highest 
legal  assembly,  the  bynedrion,  aramaized 
into  Sanhedrin,  There  were  three  San- 
hedrins  :  one  "Great  Sanhedrin,"  two 
"  lesser  "  ones.  Whenever  the  New  Tes- 
tament mentions  the  "  Priests,  the  Elders, 
and  the  Scribes  "  together,  it  means  the 
Great  Sanhedrin,  This  constituted  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunal. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members, 
chosen  from  the  foremost  priests,  the 
heads  of  tribes  and  families,  and  from 
the  "  Learned,"  t.  c,  the  "  Scribes "  or 
Lawyers.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  this  Supreme  Coun- 
cil. The  candidate  had  to  be  a  siipenor 
man,  both  mentally  and  bodily.  He  was 
not  to  be  either  too  young  or  too  old. 
Above  all,  he  was  not  to  be  an  adept  both 
in  the  "  Law  "  and  in  Science. 

When  people  readof  "law^"  "masters" 
or  "  doctors  of  the  law,"  they  do  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  always  fully  realize  what 
that  word  "  law  "  means  in  Old  or  rather 
New  Testament  language.  It  should  be 
remembered'  that,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  it  stands  for  all  and  every 
knowledge,  since  all  and  every  knowl- 
edge was  requisite  for  the  understanding 
of  it.  The  Mosaic  code  has  injunctions 
about  the  sabbatical  journey;  the  dis- 
tance had  to  be  measured  and  calculated, 
and  mathematics  were  called  into  play. 
Seeds,  plants,  and  animals  had  to  be 
studied   in  connection   with  the  many 

Erecepts  regarding  them,  and  natural 
istory  had  to  be  appealed  to.  Then 
there  were  the  purely  hygienic  para- 
graphs, which  necessitated  for  their  pre- 
cision a  knowledge  of  all  the  medical 


science  of  the  time.  The  "  seasons  "  and 
the  feast-days  were  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ;  and  astronomy — if 
only  in  its  elements— had  to  be  studied. 
And — as  the  commonwealth  successively 
came  in  contact,  however  much  against 
its  will  at  first,  with  Greece  and  Rome — 
their  history,  geography,  and  language 
came  to  be  added  as  a  matter  of  instruc- 
tion to  those  of  Persia  and  Babylon.  It 
was  only  a  handful  of  well-meaning  but 
narrow-minded  men,  like  the  Essenes, 
who  would  not,  for  their  own  part,  listen 
to  the  repeal  of  certain  temporary 
"  Decrees  of  Danger."  When  Hellenic 
scepticism  in  its  most  seductive  form 
had,  during  the  Syrian  troubles,  begun 
to  seek  its  victims  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  "  Sacred  Vineyard,"  and  threatened 
to  undeimiue  all  patriotism  and  all  inde- 
pendence, a  curse  was  pronounced  upon 
Hellenism :  much  as  German  patriots,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  loathed 
the  very  sound  of  the  French  language ; 
or  as,  not  so  very  long  ago,  all  things 
"  foreign  "  were  regarded  with  a  certam 
suspicion  in  England.  But,  the  danger 
over,  the  Greek  language  and  culture 
wore  restored  to  their  previous  high 
position  in  both  the  school  and  the  bouse, 
as  indeed  the  union  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
"theTalith  and  the  Pallium,"  "Shem  and 
Japheth,  who  had  been  blessed  together 
by  Noah,  and  who  would  always  be 
blessed  in  union,"  was  strongly  insisted 
upon.  We  shall  return  to  the  polyglott 
character  of  those  days,  the  common 
language  of  which  was  an  odd  mixture 
of  Greek,  Aramaic,  Latin,  Syriac,  He- 
brew ;  but  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
had  to  be  a  good  linguist.  He  was  not 
to  be  dependent  on  the  possibly  tinged 
version  of  an  interpreter.  But  not  only 
was  science,  in  its  widest  sense,  required 
in  him,  but  even  an  acquaintance  with  its 
fantastic  shadows,  such  as  astrology, 
magic,  and  the  rest,  in  order  that  he,  as 
both  lawgiver  and  judge,  should  be  able 
to  enter  also  into  the  popular  feeling 
about  these  wide-spread  "Arts."  Prose- 
lytes, eunuchs,  freedmen,  were  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  Assembly.  So  were 
those  who  could  not  prove  themselves 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  priests,  Le- 
vites,  or  Israelites.  And  so,  further,  were 
gamblers,  betting-men,  money-lenders, 
and  dealers  in  illegal  produce.  To  the 
provision  about  the  age^  viz.,  that  the 
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senator  should  be  neither  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  age  "  lest  bis  judgment  might 
be  enfeebled,"  nor  too  young  "lest  it 
might  be  immature  and  hasty ;"  and  to 
the  proofs  required  of  his  vast  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge — ^for  he  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  promoted  from  an 
obscure  judgeship  in  his  native  hamlet 
to  the  senatorial  dignity — there  came  to 
be  added  also  that  wonderfully  fine  rule, 
that  he  must  be  a  married  man  and  have 
children  of  his  own.  Deep  miseries  of 
families  would  be  laid  bare  before  him, 
and  he  should  bring  with  him  a  heart 
full  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  practical  administration  of 
justice  by  tne  Sanhedrin  we  have  yet  to 
speak  when  we  come  to  the  Corpus 
Juris  itself.  It  now  behoves  us  to  pause 
a  moment  at  those  "  schools  and  acade- 
mies "  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  made 
mention,  and  of  which  the  Sanhedrin 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  crown  and  the 
highest  consummation. 

Eighty  years  before  Christ,  schools 
flourished  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land ; — education  had 
been  made  conipulsoi^'.  While  there  is 
not  a  single  term  for  "  school "  to  be 
found  before  the  Captivity,  there  were 
by  that  time  about  a  dozen  in  common 
usage.*  Here  are  a  few  of  the  innumer- 
able popular  sayings  of  the  period,  be- 
tokening the  paramount  importance 
which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in 
the  life  of  the  nation:  "Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  because  the  instruction  of  the 
young  was  neglected."  "  The  world  is 
only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school- 
children." "  Even  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  the  schools  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted." "  Study  is  more  meritorious 
than  sarcrifice."     "  A  scholar  is  greater 

*  Some  of  these  terms  are  Greek,  like  &\<rosj 
i\e6f:  some,  belonging  to  the  pellucid  idiom  of  the 
people,  the  Aramaic,  poetically  indicated  at  times 
the  special  arrangement  of  the  small  and  big 
scholars,  e.  g.  **  Array,"  "  Vineyard  "  ("  where  they 
sat  in  rows  as  stands  the  blooming  vine  ") :  while 
others  are  of  so  uncertain  a  derivation,  that  they 
may  belong  to  either  language.  The  technical 
term  for  the  highest  school,  for  Instance,  has  long 
formed  a  crux  for  etymologists.  It  is  Knllah.  This 
may  be  either  the  Hebrew  word  for  *'  Bride,"  a 
well-known  allegorical  expression  for  science,  "  as- 
liduoasly  to  be  courted,  not  lightly  to  be  won,  and 
easily  estranged ;  "  or  it  may  be  the  slightly  muti- 
lated Oreek  ayoXfi,  or  it  may  literally  be  our  own 
word  UniverKiiy,  from  Kol,  all,  universus:  an  all- 
embracing  institution  of  all  branches  of  learning. 


than  a  prophet."-  "You  should  revere 
the  teacher  even  more  than  your  father. 
The  latter  only  brought  you  into  this 
world,  the  former  indicates  the  way  into 
the  next.  But  blessed  is  the  son  who 
has  learnt  from  his  father:  he  shall 
revere  him  both  as  his  father  and  his 
master;  and  blessed  is  the  father  who 
has  instructed  his  son." 

The  "  High  Colleges  "  or  "  Kallahs  "* 
only  met  during  some  months  in  the 
year.  Three  weeks  before  the  term  the 
Dean  prepared  the  students  for  the  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  by  the  Rector,  and 
so  arduous  became  the  task,  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  disciples  increased,  that  in 
time  no  less  than  seven  Deans  had  to  be 
appointed.  Tet  the  mode  of  teaching 
was  not  that  of  our  modern  uuiversities. 
The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures, 
which  the  disciples,  like  the  Student  in 
"  Faust,"  could  "  comfoHably  take  home 
in  black  and  white."  Here  all  was  life, 
movement,  debate :  question  was  met 
by  counter- question,  answers  were  given 
wrapped  up  in  allegories  or  parables, 
the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  anal- 
ogy— the  nearest  approach  to  the  So- 
cratic  method.  The  New  Testament 
furnishes  many  specimens  of  this  con- 
temporary method  of  instruction. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  was  not  reserved  for  the 
"Priests,"  about  whose  real  position 
some  extraordinary  notions  seem  still 
afloat — nor  for  the  "  Nobles  " — but  for 
these  Mastera  of  the  Law,  the  "  Wise," 
the  "  Disciplps  of  the  Wise."  There  is 
something  ahnost  Gennan  in  the  profound 
reverence  uniformly  shown  to  these  rep- 
resentatives of  science  and  learning, 
however  poor  and  insignificant  in  pei'son 
and  rank.  Many  of  the  eminent  "  Doc- 
tora  "  were  but  humble  tradesmen.  They 
were  tentmakers,  sandalmakers,  weav- 
ers, carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks. 
A  newly-elected  President  was  found 
by  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  ig- 
uorainiously  deposed  for  his  overbearing 
manner,  all  grimy  in  the  midst  of  his 
charcoal  mounds.  Of  all  things  the 
most  hated  were  idleness  and  asceticism; 
piety  and  learning  themselves  only 
received  their  proper  estimation  when 
joined  to  healthy  bodily  work.     "  It  is 

*  See  preceding  notei 
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well  to  add  a  trade  to  your  studies;  you 
will  then  be  free  from  sin  " — "  The  trades- 
man at  his  work  need  not  rise  before 
the  greatest  doctor" — "Greater  is  he 
who  derives  his  livelihood  from  work 
than  he  who  fears  God" — are  some  of 
the  most  common  dicta  of  the  period. 

The  exalted  place  thus  given  to  work, 
as  on  the  one  hand  it  prevented  an  ab- 
ject worship  of  learning,  so  on  the  other 
it  kept  all  ascetic  eccentricities  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  And  there  was 
always  some  danger  of  them  at  hand. 
When  the  temple  lay  in  ashes,  men 
would  no  longer  eat  meat  or  drink  wine. 
A  Sage  remonstrated  with  them,  but 
they  replied,  weeping :  *'  Once  the  flesh 
of  sacrifices  was  burnt  upon  the  Altar 
of  God.  The  Altar  is  thrown  down. 
Once  libations  of  wine  were  poured  out. 
They  are  no  more."  "  But  you  eat 
bread;  there  were  bread-offerings."  "You 
are  right,  Master,  we  shall  eat  fruit  only." 
"  But  the  first  fruits  were  offered  up." 
*'  We  shall  refrain  from  them."  "  But 
you  drink  water,  and  there  were  liba- 
tions of  water."  And  they  knew  not 
what  to  reply.  Then  he  comforted  them 
by  the  assurance  that  He  who  had  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  had  promised  to  re^ 
build  it,  and  that  proper  mourning  was 
right  and  meet,  but  that  it  must  be  of  a 
nature  to  weaken  the  body  for  work. 

To  b€  concluded. 
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IV. 

All  this,  Fritz,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  troubles. 

You  should  have  seen  the  city  the 
next  morning,  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  engmeering  officers  had  finished 
inspecting  the  ramparts,  and  the  tidings 
suddenly  spread  that  there  were  needed 
seventy-two  platforms  inside  the  bastions, 
three  bomb-proof  forts,  for  thirty  men 
each,  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ger- 
man ptte,  ten  palankas  with  battlements 
fbrmmg  stronghold  intrenchments  for 
forty  men,  and  four  blindages  upon  the 
l^eat  8quai*e  of  the  mayoralty,  to  shel- 
ter each  a  hundred  and  ten  men;  and 
vrhen  it  was  known  that  the  citizens 
vrould  be  obHged  to  work  at  all  these, 
to  provide  themselves  with  shovels,  pick- 


axes, and  wheelbarrows,  and  the  peas- 
ants to  bring  trees  with  their  own 
horses ! 

As  for  Sorl6,  Sftfel,  and  myself,  we  did 
not  even  know  what  blindages  and  pal- 
ankas were;  we  asked  our  neighbor 
Bailly,  an  old  armorer,  what  they  were 
for,  and  he  answered  with  a  smile  : 

"You  will  find  out,  neighbor,  when 
you  hear  the  balls  roar  and  the  shells 
hiss.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain. 
You  will  see,  by  and  by ;  never  too  late 
to  learn." 

Think  what  a  figure  the  people  cut ! 
I  remember  that  everybody  ran  to  the 
square,  where  our  mayor,  !Baron  Par- 
mentier,  made  a  speech.  We  ran  there 
with  all  the  rest. 

Sorl6  held  me  by  the  arm,  and  S&fel 
by  the  skirt  of  my  coat. 

There,  in  front  of  the  mayoralty,  the 
whole  city,  men,  women,  and  children, 
formed  in  a  semicircle,  and  listened  in 
the  deepest  silence,  now  and  then  cry- 
ing all  together,  "  Vive  PEmpereur  I  "* 

Parmentier,  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  a  sky- 
blue  coat,  with  a  cod-fish  tail,  a  white 
cravat,  and  the  tri-eolored  sash  around 
his  waist,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
of  the  guard-house,  with  the  members 
of  the  municipal  council  behind  him, 
under  the  arch,  and  shouted  out : 

'•  Phalsburgians !  The  time  has  come- 
in  which  to  show  your  devotion  to  the 
Empire.  A  year  ago  all  Europe  was; 
with  us,  now  all  Europe  is  against  us. 
We  should  have  everything  to  fear 
without  the  energy  and  power  of  the 
people.  He  who'  will  not  do  his  duty 
now  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  country !  In- 
habitants of  Phalsburg,  show  what  you 
are!  Remember  that  your  children 
have  perished  through  the  treachery  of 
the  allies.  Avenge  them  I  Let  every  one 
be  obedient  to  the  military  authority, 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  France," 
etc. 

Only  to  hear  him  made  one's  flesh 
creep,  and  I  said  to  myself: 

"Now  there  will  not  be  tinae  for  the 
spirits  of  wine  to  get  here — that  is  plain  I 
The  allies  are  on  their  way  I  ** 

Elias  the  butcher,  and  Kalmes  Levi 
the  ribbon-merchant,  were  standing  near 
us.  Instead  of  crying  "Vive  I'Empe- 
reur !  "  with  the  rest,  they  said  to  each 
other : 

"  Good !  we  are  not  barons,  you  and 
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I !  Barons,  coants,  and  dukes  have  but 
to  defend  themselves.  Are  we  to  think 
'  only  of  their  interests  ?  " 

But  all  the  old  soldiera,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Republic,  old  Goulden,  the 
clockraaker,  Desmarels,  the  Egyptian — 
creatures  with  not  a  hair  left  on  their 
heads,  nor  as  much  as  four  teeth  to  hold 
their  pipes — ^these  creatures  fell  in  with 
the  mayor,  and  cried  out : 

"  Vive  la  France  I  We  must  defend 
ourselves  to  the  death  I " 

I  saw  several  looking  askance  at  Kal- 
mes  Levy,  and  I  whispered  to  him : 

"  Keep  still,  Kalmes !  For  heaven's 
sake,  keep  still !  They  will  tear  you  in 
pieces  I " 

It  was  true.  The  old  men  gave  him 
terrible  looks ;  they  grew  pale,  and  their 
cheeks  shook. 

Then  Kalmes  stopped  talking,  and 
even  left  the  crowd  to  return  home.  But 
Elias  stayed  till  the  end  of  the  speech, 
and,  as  the  whole  mass  of  people  were 
going  down  the  main  street,  shouting 
"  Vive  TEmpereur !  "  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  the  old  clockmaker : 

"  What  I  you,  Mr.  Goulden,  a  reason- 
able man,  who  have  never  wanted  any- 
thing of  the  Emperor,  you  are  now  going 
to  take  his  part,  and  cry  out  that  we 
must  defend  ourselves  till  death !  Is  it 
our  business  to  be  soldiers  ?  Have  not 
we  furnished  enough  soldiers  to  the  Em- 
pire these  last  ten  years?  Have  not 
enough  men  been  killed?  Must  we 
give,  besides,  our  own  blood  to  support 
barons,  counts,  and  dukes  ?  " 

But  old  Goulden  did  not  let  him  fin- 
ish, and  replied,  as  if  indignant :  ^Listen, 
EtiaB !  try  to  keep  still  I  The  thing  now 
to  be  done  is  not  to  know  what  is  right 
or  wrong— it  is  to  save  France.  I  warn 
you,  that  if  you  try  to  discourage  others, 
it  will  be  bad  for  you.  Believe  me — 
go!" 

Already  a  number  of  superannuated 
soldiers  were  gathered  round  us,  and 
Elias  had  only  time  to  retreat  by  the  op- 
posite lane. 

From  this  time  public  notices,  requisi- 
tions, forced  labors,  domiciliary  visits 
for  tools  and  wheelbarrows,  came  one 
fliler  another,  incessantly.  A  man  was 
nothing  in  his  own  house ;  the  officers  of 
the  place  assumed  authority  over  every- 
thing :  only  they  gave  receipts. 

All  the    tools    from    my  storehouse 


of  iron  were  on  the  ramparts.  Fortunately 
I  had  sold  a  good  many  beforehand,  for 
these  tickets  in  place  of  my  wares  would 
have  ruined  me. 

From  time  to  time  the  mayor  made 
a  speech,  and  the  governor,  a  tall  man, 
covered  with  pimples,  expressed  hb 
satisfaction  to  the  citizens ;  that  made 
up  for  their  money  I 

When  my  time  came  to  take  the 
pickaxe  and  draw  the  wheelbarrow,  I 
arranged  with  Carabin,  the  wood-sawyer, 
to  take  my  place  for  thirty  sous.  Ah, 
what  misery!  Such  a  time  will  never 
come  again. 

While  the  governor  commanded  us 
within  the  city,  the  gendarmery  were 
always  outside  to  superintend  the  peas- 
ants. The  road  to  Lutzelbui'g  was  but 
one  line  of  carts,  laden  with  old  oaks  for 
building  block-houses.  These  are  large 
sentry-boxes,  or  turrets,  built  up  of  solid 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  crosswise  one  upon 
another,  and  then  covered  with  earth. 
These  are  more  solid  than  an  arch.  Shells 
and  bombs  might  rain  upon  them  without 
disturbing  anything  within,  as  I  saw 
afterward.' 

The«*e  trees  were  also  used  to  make 
lines  of  enormous  palisades,  pointed 
and  pierced  with  holes  for  firing; 
these  are  what  they  call  palaukas. 

I  seem  still  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
peasants,  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the 
strokes  of  the  whips,  and  all  the  other 
noises,  which  never  stopped,  day  or  nie^ht. 

My  only  consolation  was  in  thinking, 
"  If  the  spirits  of  wine  come  now,  they 
will  be  well  defended ;  the  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Russians  will  not  drink 
them  here  I " 

Every  morning  Sorl6  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  invoice. 

One  Sabbath  day  we  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  and  sec  the  works  of  the  bastions. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it,  and 
Sdfel  kept  coming  to  me,  saying :  "  Tlie 
work  is  going  on ;  they  are  filling  the 
shells  in  front  of  the  arsenal ;  they  are 
taking  out  the  cannon ;  they  are  mount- 
ing  them  on  the  ramparts !  " 

We  could  not  keep  the  child  away. 
He  had  nothing  to  sell  now  under  the 
market,  and  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
him  to  stay  at  home.  He  scoured  the 
city,  and  brought  us  back  the  news. 

On  this  day  then,  having  heard  that 
forty-two  pieces  were  ranged  in  batteiy. 
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and  that  they  were  conimuing  the  work 
npon  the  bastion  of  the  infantry-bar- 
racks I  told  Sorl6  to  bring  her  shawl, 
and  we  would  go  and  see. 

We  first  weat  down  to  the  French 
gate.  Hundreds  of  wheelbarrows  were 
going  up  the  rampart  of  the  bastion, 
fi'om  which  could  be  seen  the  road  to 
Metz  on  the  right,  and  the  road  to  Paris 
on  tlie  left. 

There,  above,  crowds  of  laborers,  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  were  heaping  up  a 
mass  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
a  hundred  in  length  and  breadth. 

An  engineering  officer  had  discovered 
with  his  spy-glass  that  this  bastion  was 
commanded  by  the  hill  opposite,  and 
so  evei-ybody  was  set  to  work  to  place 
two  pieces  on  a  level  with  the  hill. 

It  was  the  same  everywhere  else.  The 
interiors  of  these  bastions,  with  their 
platforms,  were  shut  in  all  around,  for 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  like  rooms. 
Nothing  could  fall  into  them  except  from 
the  sky.  In  the  turf,  however,  were  dug 
narrow  openings,  larger  without,  like 
fhnnels ;  the  cannon,raised  upon  immense 
carriages,  had  their  mouths  drawn  out 
through  thede  apertures ;  they  could  be 
pushed  forward  and  backward,  and  turn- 
ed in  all  directions,  by  means  of  great 
levers,  passed  in  rings  over  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  carriages. 

I  had  not  yet  heard  the  sound  of  these 
forty-fight  pounders.  But  the  mere 
Pightof  them  ou  their  platforms  gave  me 
a  terrible  idea  of  their  power.  Even 
Soi'le  said  :  ^'  It  is  fine,  Moses ;  it  is 
well  done !  " 

She  was  right,  for  within  the  bastions 
all  was  in  complete  order ;  not  a  weed 
remained,  and  upon  the  sides  were 
raised  great  bags  filled  with  earth  to 
protect  the  artillerymen. 

But  what  lost  labor!  and  to  think 
that  every  firing  of  these  large  pieces 
costs  at  least  a  louis — ^money  spent  to 
kill  our  fellow-men! 

In  fine,  the  people  worked  at  these 
things  with  more  enthusiasm  than  if  they 
were  gatheiing  in  their  own  harvests.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  the  French  be- 
stowed as  much  pains,  good  sense,  and 
courage  npon  matters  of  peace,  they 
would  be  the  richest  and  happiest  people 
in  the  world.  Yes,  they  would  long  ago 
have  surpassed  the  English  and  Ameri- 


cans. But  when  they  have  toiled 
and  economized,  when  they  have 
opened  roads  everywhere,  built  magnifi- 
cent bridges,  dug  out  harbors  and  ca- 
nals, and  riches  come  to  them  from  all 
quarters,  suddenly  the  fury  of  war  pos- 
sesses them,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
they  ruin  themselves  with  grand  armies, 
with  cannon,  with  powder,  with  bullets, 
with  men,  and  become  poorer  than 
before.  A  few  soldiers  are  their  masters, 
and  look  down  upon  them.  This  is  all 
it  profits  them ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  news  from 
Mayence,  from  Strasburg,  from  Paris, 
came  by  the  dozens ;  we  could  not  go 
into  the  street  without  seeing  a  courier 
pass.  They  all  stopped  before  the 
jBockhold  house,  near  the  German  gate, 
where  the  governor  lived.  A  circle 
formed  around  the  house,  the  courier 
mounted,  then  the  news  spread  through 
the  city  that  the  allies  were  concentrated 
at  Frankfort,  that  our  troops  guarded 
the  islands  of  tl^Khine ;  that  the  con- 
scripts from  1805to  1814  were  recalled  ; 
that  those  of  1815  would  form  the 
reserve  corps  at  Metz,  at  Bordeaux,  at 
Turin ;  that  the  deputies  were  going  to 
assemble ;  then,  that  the  door  had  been 
shut  in  their  faces,  etc.,  etc. 

There  came  also  smugglers  of  all  sorts 
from  Graufthal,  Pirmasena,  and  Kaisers- 
lautern ;  Franz  S6pel,  the  one-armed  man, 
at  their  head,  and  others  from  the  vil- 
lages around,  who  secretly  scattered  the 
proclamations  of  Francis  Joseph  and 
Frederic  William,  saying  "  that  they  did 
not  make  war  upon  France,  but  upon 
the  Emperor  alone,  to  prevent  hia  further 
desolation  of  Europe."  They  spoke  of 
the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and  of  taxes 
of  all  sorts.  The  people  at  night  did 
not  know  what  to  think. 

But  one  fine  morning  it  was  all  ex- 
plained. It  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  of 
December.  I  had  just  risen,  and  was 
putting  on  my  breeches,  when  I  heard 
the  rolling  of  a  drum  at  the  corner  of 
the  main  street. 

It  was  cold,  but  nevertheless  I  opened 
the  window  and  leaned  out  to  hear 
the  announcements.  Parmentier  opened 
his  paper,  young  Engelheider  kept 
uy  his  drum-beating,  and  the  people 
assorpbled. 

Then  Parmentier  read  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  place  warned  the  citizens  to 
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go  to  the  mayoralty  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  without 
iUil,  to  receive  their  muskets  and  cart- 
ridge-boxes, and  that  those  who  did 
not  come,  would.be  court-martialed. 

There  was  the  end  at  last!  Every 
one  who  was  still  able  to  march  was  on 
his  way,  and  the  old  men  must  defend 
the  fortifications;  soberminded  men — 
citizens — men  accustomed  to  living  quiet- 
ly at  home,  and  attending  to  their  own 
affairs  I  now  they  must  mount  the  ram- 
parts and  every  day  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  lives! 

Sorle  looked  at  me  without  a  word, 
and  indignation  made  me  also  speech- 
less. Not  till  after  a  quaiiier  of  an  hour, 
when  I  was  dressed,  did  I  say : 

*'*'  Make  the  soup  ready.  1  am  going 
to  the  mayoralty  to  get  my  musket  and 
cartridge-box.'' 

Then  she  exclaimed:  '^ Moses,  who 
would  have  believed  that  you  would 
have  to  go  and  fight  at  your  age  ?  Oh ! 
what  miseiy !  "  Mf 

And  I  answered:  "It  is  the  Lord's 
wUl." 

Tiien  I  started  with  a  sad  heart. 
Little  Sdfel  followed  me. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  mar- 
ket, Burguet  was  coming  down  the 
mayoralty  steps,  which  swarmed  with 
men ;  he  had  his  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said  with  a  smile : 

"  Ah,  well,  Moses !  We  are  going  to 
turn  Maccabees  in  our  old  age  ?  " 

His  cheerfulness  encouraged  me,  and 
I  replied : 

"Burguet,  how  is  it  they  can  take 
rational  men,  heads  of  families,  and 
make  them  destroy  themselves  ?  I  can- 
not comprehend  it ;  no,  there  is  no  sense 
in  it!" 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "what  would  you 
have  ?  If  they  can't  get  thrushes,  they 
must  take  blackbirds." 

I  could  not  smile  at  his  pleasantries, 
and  he  said : 

"  Come,  Moses,  don't  be  so  disconso- 
late ;  this  is  only  a  simple  formality. 
We  have  troops  enough  for  the  active 
service ;  we  shall  have  only  to  mount 
guard.  If  sorties  are  to  be  made,  or 
attacks  repulsed,  they  will  not  take  you ; 
you  are  not  of  an  age  to  run,  or  to  give 
a  bayonet  stroke!  You  are  all  gray 
and  all  bald.    Don't  be  troubled  1 " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  very  true, 


Burguet,  I  am  broken-down — ^more  so, 
perhaps,  than  you  think." 

"That is  well,"  said  he,  "but  go  and 
take  your  musket  and  cartridge-box." 

"  And  are  we  not  going  to  stay  in  the 
barracks  ?  " 

"  No,  no ! "  he  cried,  langhing  alond, 
"  we  are  going  to  live  quietly  at  home." 

He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  went 
under  the  arch  of  the  mayoralty.  The 
stairway  was  crowded  with  people,  and 
we  heard  names  called  out. 

And  there,  Fritz,  you  should  have 
seen  the  looks  of  the  Robinots,  the 
Gourdiers,  the  Mariners,  that  mass  of 
tilers,  knife-grinders,  house-paiBtei-s, 
people  who,  every  day,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  take  off  their  caps  to  you 
to  get  a  little  work — you  should  have 
seen  them  straighten  themselves  up,  look 
at  you  pityingly  over  the  shoulder,  blow 
in  their  cheeks,  and  call  out : 

"  Ah,  Moses,  is  it  thou  ?  Thou  will 
make  a  comical  soldier.  He!  he  I  he  I 
They  will  cut  thy  moustaches  according 
to  regulation ! " 

And  such-like  nonsense. 

Yes,  everything  was  changed  ;  these 
former  buUieshad  been  named  in  advance 
sergeants,  sergeant-majoi*s,  coi'porals, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  nothing  at  all. 
War  upsets  everything ;  the  first  become 
last,  and  the  last  first.  It  is  not  good 
sense  but  discipline  which  carries  the  day. 
The  man  who  scrubbed  your  floor  yes- 
terday, because  he  was  too  stupid  to  gain 
a  living  in  any  other  way,  becomes  your 
sergeant,  and  if  he  tells  you  that  white 
is  black,  you  must  let  it  be  so. 

At  last,  after  waiting  an  hour,  some 
one  called  out,  "Moses!"  and  I  went 
up. 

The  great  hall  above  was  full  of 
people.    They  all  exclaimed  : 

"Moses!  Wilt  thou  come,  Moses? 
Ah,  see  him !  He  is  the  old  guard  I  Look 
now,  how  he  is  built!  Thoushalt  be  en- 
sign, Moses !  Thou  shalt  lead  us  on  to 
victory ! " 

And  the  fools  laughed,  hitting  each 
others'  elbows.  I  passed  on,  without 
answering  or  even  looking  at  them. 

In  the  room  at  the  farther  end,  where 
the  names  were  drawn  at  conscriptions, 
Governor  Moulin,  Commander  Petitge- 
net,  the  mayor,  Frichard,  secretary  of  the 
mayoralty,  Rollin,  captain  of  apparel, 
and   six     or   seven    other    superannu- 
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ated  men,  crippled  with  rheumatisra, 
bronght  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  were  met  in  council,  some  sitting, 
the  rest  standing. 

These  old  ones  began  to  laugh  as  they 
saw  me  come  in.  I  heard  them  say  to 
one  another :  "  He  is  strong  yet !  Yes, 
be  is  ail  right." 

So  they  talked,  one  after  another.  I 
thought  to  myself:  "  Say  what  you  like, 
yon  will  not  make  me  think  that  you 
are  twenty  years  old,  or  that  you  are 
handsome." 

But  I  kept  silence. 

Suddenly  the  governor,  who  was 
talking  with  the  mayor  in  a  corner, 
turned  around,  with  his  great  chapeau 
awry,  and  looking  at  me,  said : 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
such  a  patriarch  ?  You  see  very  well 
that  he  can  hardly  stand." 

I  was  pleased,  in  spite  of  it  all,  and 
began  to  cough. 

''  Good,  good !  "  said  he,  "  you  may 
go  home ;  take  care  of  your  cold  I " 

I  had  taken  four  steps  toward  the 
door,  when  Fiichard,  the  secretary  of 
the  mayoralty,  called  out : 

"  It  is  Moses !  The  Jew  Moses,  Colonel, 
who  has  sent  his  two  boys  off  to  Amer- 
ica! The  oldest  should  be  in  the  service." 

This  wretch  of  a  Fiichard  had  a 
grudge  against  me,  because  we  had  the 
same  business  of  selling  old  clothes 
under  the  market,  and  the  country 
people  almost  always  preferred  buying 
of  me  ;  he  had  a  mortal  grudge  against 
me,  and  that  is  why  he  began  to  inform 
against  me. 

The  governor  exclaimed  at  once : 
*'  Stop  a  minute !  Ah  ha,  old  fox  I  You 
send  your  boys  to  America  to  escape 
conscription  I  Very  well !  Give  him  his 
musket,  cai*tridge-box,  and  sabre." 

Indignation  against  Frichard  choked 
me.  I  would  have  spoken,  but  the 
wretch  laughed  and  kept  on  writing  at 
the  desk;  so  I  followed  the  gendarme 
Werner  to  the  side  hall,  which  was  filled 
v^itb  muskets,  sabres,  and  cartridge-boxes. 

Werner  himself  hung  a  cartridge-box 
and  a  sabre  crosswise  on  my  back,  and 
gave  me  a  musket,  saying : 

^^Go,  Moses,  and  try  always  to  an- 
swer to  the  call." 

I  went  down  through  the  crowd  so 
indignant  that  I  heard  no  longer  the 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  rabble. 


On  reaching  home  I  told  SorW  what 
had  happened.  She  was  very  pale  as  she 
listened.  After  a  moment,  she  said : 
"  This  Frichard  is  the  enemy  of  our  race ; 
he  is  an  enemy  of  Israel.  I  know  it ;  he 
detests  us !  But  just  now,  Moses,  do 
not  say  a  word ;  do  not  let  him  see  that 
you  are  angry  ;  it  would  please  him  too 
much.  By  and  by  you  can  have  your 
revenge!  You  will  have  a  chance.  And 
if  not  yourself,  your  children,  your 
grandchildren ;  they  will  all  know  what 
this  wretch  has  done  to  their  grandfather 
— ^they  will  know  it  I " 

She  clenched  her  hand,  and  little  S&- 
fel  listened. 

This  was  all  the  comfort  she  could 
give  me.  I  thought  as  she  did,  but  I 
was  so  angry  that  I  would  have  given 
half  my  fortune  to  ruin  the  wretch.  All 
that  day,  and  in  the  night,  too,  I  exclaim- 
ed more  than  twenty  times : 

"  Ah,  the  robber ! — I  was  going — 
they  had  said  to  me,  '  You  may  go  !  '-^ 
He  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misery ! " 

You  cannot  imagine,  Fritz,  how  I 
have  always  hated  that  man.  Never 
have  my  wife  and  I  forgotten  the  harm 
he  did  us — ^never  shall  my  children  for- 
get it. 

V. 

The  next  day  we  must  answer  to  the 
call  before  the  mayoralty.  All  the  chil- 
dren in  town  surrounded  us  and  whistled. 
Fortunately,  the  blindages  of  the  Place 
d'Armes  were  not  finished,  so  that  we 
went  toiearn  our  exercises  in  the  great 
court  of  the  college,  near  the  race-course 
at  the  comer  of  the  powder-house.  As 
the  pupils  had  been  dismissed  for  some 
time,  the  place  was  at  liberty. 

Imagine  to  yourself  this  large  coui-t 
filled  with  citizens  in  bonnets,  coats,' 
cloaks,  vests,  and  breeches,  obliged  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  former  tmkers, 
chimney-sweeps,  stable-boys,  turned  into 
corporals,  sergeant  s,and  sergeant-majors. 
Imagine  these  peaceable  men,  in  fours, 
in  sixes,  in  tens,  stretching  out  their  legs 
in  concert,  and  marching  to  the  step, 
"  One— ^wo  I  One— two  I  Halt  I  Steady  I  " 
while  others,  marching  backward,  frown- 
ing, called  out  insolently :  "  Moses,  keep 
in  thy  shoulders  I  "  "  Moses,  bring  thy 
nose  into  the  ranks  I"  '*  Attention, Moses ! 
Carry,  arms  I  Ah,  old  shoe,  thou'lt  never 
be  good  for  anything  I    Can  any  one  be 
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80  stupid  at  his  age  ?  Look — just  look ! 
Thunder  1  Canst  thou  not  do  that? 
One — two  1  What  an  old  blockhead  I 
Come,  begin  again  I    Carry,  arms !  " 

This  is  the  way  my  own  cobbler,  Mon- 
bome,  ordered  me  about.  I  believe  he 
would  have  beaten  me  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Captain  Vigneron. 

All  the  rest  treated  their  old  patrons 
in  the  same  way.  You  would  have  said 
that  it  had  always  been  so — ^that  they 
had  always  been  sergeants  and  we  had 
always  been  soldiers.  I  heaped  up  gall 
enough  against  this  rabble  to  last  fifty 
years. 

They  in  fine  were  the  masters  1  And 
the  only  time  that  I  remember  ever  to 
have  struck  my  own  son,  Safel,  this  Mon- 
borne  was  the  cause  of  it.  All  the  chil- 
dren climbed  upon  the  wall  of  the  race- 
course to  look  at  us  and  laugh  at  us.  On 
looking  up,  I  saw  Sdfel  among  them,  and 
made  a  sign  of  indignation  with  my  fin- 
ger. He  went  down  at  once  ;  but  at  the 
close  pf  the  exercise,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  break  ranks  before  the  town- 
house,  I  was  seized  with  anger  as  I  saw 
him  coming  toward  me,  and  I  gave  him 
two  good  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  said : 
"  Go — hiss  and  mock  at  your  father,  like 
Shem,  instead  of  bringing  a  garment  to 
cover  his  nakedness — go  !" 

lie  wept  bitterly,  and  in  this  state  I 
went  home.  Sorle  seeing  me  come  in 
looking  very  pale,  and  the  little  one 
following  me  at  a  distance,  sobbing, 
came  down  at  once  to  the  door  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her 
how  angry  I  was,  and  went  -up-stairs. 

Sorle  reproved  Sdfel  still  more  severe- 
ly, and  he  came  and  begged  my  pardon. 
I  granted  it  with  all  my  heart,  as  you 
may  suppose.  But  when  I  thought 
that  the  exercises  were  to  bo  repeated 
every  day,  I  would  gladly  have  aban- 
doned everything  if  I  could  possibly 
have  taken  with  me  my  house  and 
wares. 

Yes,  the  worst  thing  I  know  of  is  to 
be  ordered  about  by  bullies  who  can- 
not restrain  themselves  when  chance 
sets  them  up  for  a  moment,  and  who  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  idea  that 
in  this  life  everybody  has  his  turn. 

I  should  say  too  much  if  I  continued 
on  this  head.    I  would  ratKer  go  on. 

The  Lord  granted  me  a  great  consola- 
tion.   I  had  scarcely  laid  aside  my  cart- 


ridge-box and  musket,  so  as  to  sit  at  the 
table,  when  SorI6  smilingly  handed  me  a 
letter. 

"  Read  that,  Moses,"  said  she,  **  and 
you  will  feel  better." 

I  opened  and  read  it.  It  was  the  notice 
from  Pezenas  that  my  dozen  pipes  of 
spirits  were  on  their  way.  I  drew  a 
long  breath. 

^'  Ah  I  that  is  good,  now  I "  I  exclaim- 
ed ;  ^^  the  spirits  are  coming  by  the  ordi- 
nary conveyance ;  they  will  be  here  in 
three  weeks.  We  hear  nothing  from 
the  direction  of  Strasburgand  Sarre- 
bruck ;  the  allies  are  collecting  still,  but 
they  do  not  move ;  my  spirits  of  wine 
are  safe !  They  will  sell  well  I  It  is  a 
grand  thing  1" 

I  smiled,  and  was  quite  myself  again, 
when  Sorl6  pushed  the  arm-chair  toward 
me,  saying :  "And  what  do  you  think 
of  that,  Moses  ?  " 

She  gave  me,  as  she  spoke,  a  second 
letter,  covered  with  large  stamps,  and 
at  the  first  glance  I  recognized  the  hand- 
writing of  my  two  sons,  Fr6mel  and 
Itzig. 

It  was  a  letter  from  America!  My 
heart  swelled  with  joy,  and  I  silently 
thanked  the  Lord,  deeply  moved  by  this 
great  blessing.  I  said :  "  The  Lord  is 
good.  His  understanding  is  infinite.  He 
delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  a  horse ; 
he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a 
man.  He  taketh  pleasure  in  those  that 
hope  in  his  mercy." 

Thus  I  spoke  to  myself  while  I  read 
the  letter,  in  which  my  sons  praised 
America,  the  true  land  of  commerce,  the 
land  of  enterprising  men,  where  every* 
thing  is  free,  where  there  are  no  taxes 
or  impositions,  because  people  are  not 
brought  up  for  war,  but  for  peace  ;  the 
land,  Fritz,  where  every  man  becomes, 
through  his  own  labor,  his  intelligence, 
his  economy,  and  his  good  intentions, 
what  he  deserves  to  be,  and  every  one 
takes  his  proper  place,  because  no  im- 
portant matter  is  decided  without  the 
consent  of  all  ;•— ^a  just  and  sensible 
thing,  for  where  all  contribute,  all  should 
give  their  opinions. 

This  was  one  of  their  first  letters. 
Fr6mel  and  Itzig  wrote  me  that  they 
had  made  so  much  money  in  a  year,  that 
they  need  no  longer  carry  their  own 
packs,  but  had  three  fine  mules,  and  that 
they  had  just  opened  at  Cat&kill,  near 
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Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
establishment  for  the  exchange  of  Euro- 
pean fabrics  with  cowhides,  which  were 
very  abundant  in  that  region. 

Their  business  was  prospering,  and 
they  were  respected  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  While  Fr6mel  was  travel- 
ling on  the  road  with  their  three  mules, 
Itzig  staid  at  home,  and  when  Itzig 
went  in  his  turn  his  brother  had  charge 
of  the  shop. 

They  already  knew  of  our  misfortunes, 
and  thanked  the  Lord  for  having  given 
them  such  parents,  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  They  would  have  liked  to 
have  us  with  them,  and  after  what  had 
just  happened,  in  being  maltreated  by  a 
Monbome,  you  can  believe  that  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  be  there.  But 
it  was  enough  to  receive  such  good  news, 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  misfortunes,  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  thought  of  Frichard : 
''  But  it  is  only  to  me  that  you  can  be 
an  a8S !  You  may  harm  me  here, 
but  you  can't  hurt  my  boys.  You 
are  nothing  but  a  miserable  secretary 
of  mayoralty,  while  I  am  going  to  sell 
my  spirits  of  wine.  I  shall  gain  double 
and  treble.  I  will  put  my  little  S^fel  at 
▼our  side,  under  the  market,  and  he  will 
beckon  to  everybody  that  is  going  into 
your  shop ;  and  he  will  sell  to  them  at 
cost-price  rather  than  lose  their  custom, 
and  he  will  make  you  die  of  anger.'' 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I 
thought  of  it,  and  I  ended  by  embracing 
Sorl^,  who  smiled,  full  of  satisfaction. 

We  p:irdoned  Safel  over  again,  and 
he  promised  to  jgo  no  more  with 
the  evil  race.  Then,  after  dinner, 
I  went  down  to  my  cellar,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and 
thirty-five  feet  long,  all  built  of  hewn 
Btone,  under  the  main  street.  It  wjis  as 
dry  as  an  oven,  and  even  improved  wine 
in  the  long  run. 

As  my  spirits  of  wine  might  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  arranged 
four  large  beams  to  hold  the  pipes,  and 
saw  that  the  pits,  cut  in  the  rock,  had  all 
the  water  needful  for  mixing  it. 

On  going  up  about  four  o'clock,  I 
perceived  the  old  architect,  Kr6mer,  who 
was  walking  across  the  market,  his  meas- 
uring-stick under  his  arm. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  I,  "  come  down  a  minute 
into  my  cellar ;  do  you  think  it  will  be 
safe  against  the  bombs  ?  " 


We  went  down  together.  He  exam- 
ined it,  measured  the  stones  and  the 
thickness  of  the  arch  with  his  stick,  and 
said  :  "  You  have  six  feet  of  earth  over 
the  key-stone.  When  the  bombs  enter 
here,  Moses,  it  will  be  all  over  with  all 
of  us.  You  may  sleep  with  both  ears 
shut.'* 

We  took  a  good  drink  of  wine  from 
the  spout,  and  went  up  in  good  spirits. 

Just  as  we  set  foot  on  the  pavement, 
a  door  in  the  main-street  opened  with 
a  crash,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
glass  broken.  Kr6mer  raised  his  nose, 
and  said  :  ^'  Look  yonder,  Moses,  at 
Camus'  steps !     Something  is  going  on." 

We  stopped  and  saw  at  the  top  of  the 
double  staircase  a  sergeant  of  veterans,  in 
a  gray  coat,  with  his  musket  in  his  belt, 
dragging  Father  Camus  by  the  collar. 
The  poor  old  man  clung  to  the  door  with 
both  hands  so  as  not  to  come  down  ;  be 
succeeded  in  getting  loose,  by  tearing 
the  collar  from  his  coat,  and  the  door 
shut  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"If  war  begins  now  between  citi- 
zens and  soldier.^,"  said  Kr6mer,  "the 
Germans  and  Russians  will  have  fine 
sport."  * 

The  sergeant,  seeing  the  door  shut  and 
bolted  within,  tried  to  force  it  open  with 
blows  from  the  butt-end  of  his  musket, 
which  caused  a  great  uproar ;  the  neigh- 
bors came  out,  and  the  dogs  barked. 
We  were  watching  it  all,  when  we  saw 
Burguet  come  along  the  passage  in  front, 
and  begin  to  talk  vehemently  with  the 
sergeant.  At  first  the' man  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him,  but  after  a  moment 
he  raised  his  musket  to  his  shoulder 
with  a  rough  movement,  and  went  down 
to  the  street,  with  his  shoulders  up  and 
his  face  dark  and  furiou!^.  He  passed 
by  us  like  a  wild  boar.  He  was  a  veteran, 
with  three  chevrons,  sinburnt,  with  a 
gray  moustache,  large  straight  wrinkles 
the  whole  length  of  his  cheeks,  and  a 
square  chin.  He  muttered  as  he  passed 
us,  and  went  into  the  little  inn  of  the 
Three  Pigeons. 

Burguet  followed  at  a  distance,  with 
his  large  chapeau  over  his  eyebrows, 
wrapped  up  in  his  beaver-cloth  sreat 
coat,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.     He  smiled. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "what  has  been  going 
on  at  Camus'?" 

"  Oh  I "  said  he, "  it  is  Sergeant  Trubert,.. 
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of  the  fifth  company  of  veterans,  who 
has  just  been  playing  his  tricks.  The 
old  fellow  wants  everything  to  go  by 
rule  and  measure.  In  the  last  fifteen 
days  he  has  had  five  different  lodgings, 
and  cannot  get  along  with  anybody. 
Everybody  complains  of  him,  but  he 
always  makes  excuses  which  the  govern- 
or and  commander  think  excellent." 

"And  at  Camus'  house?" 

^^  Camus  has  not  two  much  room  for 
his  own  family.  He  wished  to  send 
the  sergeant  to  the  inn ;  but  the  sergeant 
had  already  chosen  Camus^  bed  to  sleep 
in,  had  spread  his  cloak  upon  it,  and 
said,  ^My  billet  is  for  this  place.  I  am 
very  comfortable  here,  and  do  not  wish 
to  change.'  Old  Camus  was  vexed, 
and  finally,  as  you  have  just  seen,  the 
sergeant  tried  to  pull  him  out,  and  beat 
him." 

Burguet  smiled,  but  Kr6mer  said: 
^^Yes,  all  that  is  laughable.  And  yet 
when  we  think  of  what  such  people  must 
have  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  I  " 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Burguet,  "  it  was 
not  very  pleasant  for  the  Germans.  I 
am  «ure.  But  it  is  time  to  go  and  read 
the  newspaper.  God  grant  that  the 
time  for  paying  our  old  debts  may  not 
have  come  I    Good  evening,  gentlemen." 

He  continued  his  walk  on  the  side  of 
tlie  square.  Krdmer  went  toward  his 
own  house,  while  I  shut  the  two  doors 
of  my  cellar  ;  after  which  I  went  home. 

This  was  the  tenth  of  December.  It 
was  already  very  cold.  Every  night, 
after  i^ye  or  six  o'clock,  the  roofs  and 
pavements  were  covered  with  frost. 
There  was  no  more  noise  without,  be- 
cause* people  kept  at  home,  around  their 
stoves. 

I  found  Sorle  in  the  kitchen,  prepar- 
ing our  supper.^  The  red  flame  flickered 
upon  the  hearth  around  the  sauce-pan. 
These  things  are  now  before  my  eyes, 
Fritz — the  mother,  washing  the  plates  at 
the  stone  sink,  near  the  gray  window  ; 
little  Safel  blowing  in  his  big  iron  pipe, 
his  cheeks  round  as  an  apple,  his  lons^ 
curly  hair  all  disordered,  and  myself 
sitting  on  the  stool,  holding  a  coal  to 
light  my  pipe.  Yes,  it  all  seems  here 
present  1 

We  said  nothing.  We  were  happy 
in  thinking  of  the  spirits  of  wine  that  were 
coming,  of  tiie  boys  who  were  doing  so 


well,  of  the  good  supper  that  was  cooks 
ing.  And  who  would  ever  have  thonght, 
at  such  a  time,  that  twenty-five  day- 
afterward  the  city  would  be  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  shells  hissing  in  the  air  ? 

CTo  be  CoDtlnned.) 


•  ♦• 


From  Bentley^B  MlsoeUany. 
STRANGE  THINGS  AMONG  US.* 

Fob  one  person  that  believes,  and  for 
two  that  speak  with  reserve  upon  the 
question  of  belief  in  ghosts,  there  are 
ten  that  treat  so  serious  a  matter  with 
ridicule,  scorn,  or  contempt.  This  is 
not  philosophical;  but  we  are  not  all 
philosophers,  and  the  world  must  be 
taken  as  it  is.  A  clever  French  writer 
— M.  Kardec — ^puts  this  oft-debated  ques- 
tion upon  an  at  once  intelligible  and  fair 
basis.  Concluding  that  he  who  believes 
in  God  believes  in  his  own  soul,  and, 
further,  that  that  soul  exists  after  death, 
the  next  question  to  solve  is,  can  the 
disembodied  spirit  communicate  with 
flesh?  Why  not?  says  M.  E[ardec. 
What  is  man  but  an  imprisoned  soul? 
Shall  not  the  free  spirit  talk  with  the 
captive,  as  a  free  man  with  a  prisoner  ? 
Since  it  is  admitted  that  the  soul  sur- 
vives, is  it  rational  to  conclude  that  the 
aflections  die?  Since  the  souls  are 
everywhere,  is  it  not  natural  that  the 
soul  that  loved  us  should  desire  to  be 
near  ?  Since,  in  life,  it  directed  its  own 
corporal  movements,  can  it  not  in  har- 
mony with  another  soul,  still  united  with 
the  body,  borrow  from  this  living  frame 
the  power  to  render  its  thoughts  in- 
telligible ? 

The  views  here  expounded  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  "Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life,"  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm," and  a  writer  well  known  for 
his  remarkable  powers  of  thought,  united 
to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion.  Mr.  Taylor's  views 
admit  alike  both  the  power  and  freedom 
of  action  of  spiritual  existences  upon 
physical  principles  elaborately  evolved, 
but  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  expound 
the  power  of  language  being  given  to 
spirits.  As  to  the  permanence  of  the 
affections   in  heaven,  that  is  admitted 

*  Grange  Things  Among  U».     By  H.  Spioer 
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by  the  generality  of  divines  as  deduci- 
ble  from  the  evidences  of  Holy  Writ. 
That  the  free  spirit  should  be  among  us, 
or  have  the  power  to  visit  us,  must 
depend  upon  a  very  largely  accumulated 
testimony.  Mr.  Taylor's  theory  is  in 
favor  of  such  intercommunication;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  easy  to  admit  the  fact 
than  to  contradict  it.  Lastly,  that  such 
a  disembodied  spirit  may,  when  in  har- 
mony with  another  soul  still  united  with 
the  body — ^that  is  to  say,  when  a  person 
is  in  such  a  condition  as  is  essential  to 
conmiunication  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world — borrow  from  this  living 
frame  the  power  to  render  its  thoughts 
intelligible,  is  not  so  comprehensible  as 
if  it  were  said  that  it  should,  by  such  a 
harmony,  place  the  embodied  soul  in 
those  relaticms  to  the  disembodied  soul, 
which  will  enable  it  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  two — the  im- 
pression being  that  that  communication 
is  established  through  the  medium  of 
the  vocal  organs  and  in  the  ordinary 
binguage  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
parties  concerned.  The  necessity  for 
such  conditions  is  the  probable  reason 
for  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
it  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  daily  affairs 
of  life  would  be  sad^y  interfered  with  if 
exposed  to  so  serious  a  mental  disar- 
rangement as  the  interference  of  spiritual 
existences.  Such  phenomena  are  appar- 
ently only  permissible,  or  the  power  is  only 
availed  of,  when  some  object  is  to  gained ; 
such  as  decorous  burial,  the  manifestation 
of  affection,  the  correction  of  error,  false- 
hood, or  dishonesty,  the  punishment  of 
crime,  or  for  some  other  wise  purpose. 

M.  Kardec,   admitting  the  facts  as 
above,  nlaces  his  opponents  upon  the 
lioms  of  this  dilemma :   That,  the  being 
'which  thinks  within  us  during  life  caii- 
not  think  atler  death.    That,  if  it  does, 
it  thinks  no   more   of  those  it  loved. 
That,  if  it  thinks  of  them,  it  does  not 
desire  communication.    That,  though  it 
l>e  everywhere,  it  cannot  be  beside  us. 
That,  if  it  be  beside  us,  it  cannot  com- 
nituiicate  its  presence.    That,  owing  to 
its   fluid  foim,  it  cannot  act  upon  inert 
suUfitances.    That,  if  it  can  act  upon  in- 
ert  subj^tances,  it   cannot  act  upon  an 
lligible  being. 
The  modus  operandi  of  spiritual  be- 
in  their  communications  with  era- 


bodied  spirits  has  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  This  is  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  connection  never 
having  been  as  yet  philosophically 
studied.  Such  communications  have 
hitherto  generally  occurred  among  those 
who  were  unprepared,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, alarmed,  or  even  disbelievers. 
Were  persons  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  the  possible  communication 
between  spiritusJ  and  bodily  existences, 
they  would  feel  no  more  dismay  at  the 
extraordinary  incident  than  they  would 
at  any  other  daily  occurrence  of  life. 
They  would  then  study  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  that  communication  is 
established,  and  ^reat  additional  light 
would  gradually  oe  thrown  upon  the 
most  mysterious  phenomena  in  nature. 

In  the  mean  tmie,  the  adversaries  of 
"spiritualism"  tell  the  believers  that  it 
rests  with  them  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  manifestations.  They  do  so  both  by 
fact  and  argument.  If,  after  this,  they 
will  admit  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
— if  they  deny  what  other  eyes  have  be- 
held, because  they  themselves  have  not 
seen  it — it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  all 
accumulated  evidence  is  false,  that  all 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  illogical,  and 
that  the  facts  adduced  are  impossible. 
Those  who  are  prepared  to  do  so  are  like- 
wise prepared  to  lay  down  limits  to 
natural  or  physical  agencies,  as  well  as  to 
the  power  or  sufferance  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  been  sneered  at — 
the  inevitable  mode  of  argument  adopted 
in  discussing  this  mysterious  topic — for 
the  work  now  before  us ;  and  his  intro- 
duction of  discussions  opon  many  of  what 
have  been  considered  by  some  as  mod- 
ern or  renovated  modes  of  manifestation 
of  spirits,  as  table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
spirit- writing,  and  media  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  may,  to  superficial 
readers,  justify,  to  a  certain  extent,  such 
a  mode  of  treatment;  but  the  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Spicer  treats  the  whole  subject 
in  a  perfectly  philosophical  spirit :  he  is 
neither  dogmatical  for,  or  wilfully  op- 
posed to,  any  possible  explanation  or 
incidents ;  he  carefully  distinguishes  the 
hallucinations  of  a  diseased  brain,  the 
morbid  quickening  of  the  senses,  the 
effects  of  impulse  and  impression,  and 
the  cases  that  defy  analysis,  from  the 
better-attested  cases  of  interconimtmi- 
cation  with  the  spirits  of  the  departing 
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or  of  the  departed ;  and  with  regard  to 
other  less  reputable  phenomena,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  pointing  out  the  m- 
sufliciency  of  the  modes  of  explanation 
hitherto  suggested,  whilst  he  neither 
defends  by  open  argument  nor  .by  impli- 
cation the  scenes  of  folly  and  profanity 
to  which'  the  practices  of  so-called 
"  modern  spiritualism,"  which  has  little 
or  no  reference  to  true  "  spiritualism," 
have  given  rise. 

His  chief  labor  has  been  to  accumu- 
late instances,  selecting  those  that  are 
best  attested.  We  will  refer  at  first 
to  examples  of  intercommunication  with 
departing  spirits,  of  which  several  re- 
markable instances  are  given : 

Although  (says  our  author)  our  ghost-seers, 
as  a  rule,  are,  as  has  been  noted,  persons  of 
sensitive  and  impressionable  nature — we 
have  apparent  instances  to  the  contrary — 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  noticeable  one  in  the 

person  of  the  gallant  Colonel  M ,  who 

perished,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  in  the  la- 
mentable burning  of  a  transport,  on  her  way 
to  the  Crimea. 

M (with  whom  the  writer  was  well 

acquainted)  was  a  man  of  the  coolest  nerve, 
of  the  most  imperturbable  self-possession. 
It  was  his  habit  to  sit  up  reading  in  the 
chamber  of  his  invahd  wife,  after  the  latter 
had  retired  to  bed. 

One  night,  Mrs.  M— having  fallen  asleep, 
the  door  opened,  and  her  maid,  Lucy,  who 
had  been  sent  home  ill,  to  the  charge  of  her 
friends,  a  few  days  before,  entered  the  room. 
Perfectly  conscious,  as  he  declared,  from  the 
first,  that  the  object  he  beheld  was  no  longer 
of  tnis  world,  the  steady  soldier  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  apparition,  careful  only  to  catch 
its  every  movement,  and  impress  the  unex- 
pected scene  with  accuracy  on  his  memory. 
The  figure  moved  slowly  to  the  side  of  the 
bed — gazed  with  a  sad  and  wistful  expres- 
sion on  the  sleeper's  face — and  then,  as 
though  reluctantly,  died  away  into  the  gloom. 
Colonel  M then  awoke  his  wife,  and  re- 
lated what  had  occurred.  Together  they 
noted  the  precise  moment  of  the  vision.  It 
proved  to  be  that  at  which  the  poor  girl  had 
breathed  her  last,  murmuring  her  mistress's 
name. 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  object 
of  the  visitation  is  more  manifest : 

Having  laid  it  down,  hereinbefore,  as  a 
wholesome  rule,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  well-strung  nervous  system  of  our 
heroes  and  heroines,  it  shall  be  simply  stated, 
on  authority  of  many  years'   acquaintance. 

that  Mrs.  D possessed  a  serene,  cheerfiil 

temper,  and  a  peculiarly  calm  and  steadfast 
Qiind. 


Wlien,  five  years  since,  this  lady  became 
a  widow,  it  pleased  the  brother  of  her  hus- 
band to  dispute  the  dispositions  of  the  lat- 
ter's  will — a  proceeding  the  more  annoying 
as  the  provision  made  for  the  widow  was 
already  extremely  moderate.  Ultimately, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  chancery.     The  suit 

lasted  three  years,  and  caused  Mrs.  D 

the  utmost  vexation  and  anxiety;  when,  at 
length,  the  law,  finding  those  claims  indisput- 
able which  should  never  have  been  disputed, 
decided  in  her  favor. 

Some  short  time  afler  this,  Mrs.  D 

was  residing  in  L—  Place,  Brighton.  A 
friend,  Miss  F ,  usually  shared  her  bed- 
room.   Both  were  lying  awake  one  morning, 

about  eight  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  D ,  wiUi 

some  surprise,  saw  her  friend  rise  up  suddenly 
in  bed,  clasp  her  hands,  and  sink  back  on 
the  pillow,  apparently  in  a  profound  sleep. 
Strange  as  seemed  the  movement,  it  was  so 

evident  to  Mrs.  D that  her  friend  was 

really  in  a  tranquil  slumber,  that  she  made 
no  effort  to  disturb  her. 

A  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the 
door  quietly  opened,  and  there  seemed  to 
enter  a  figure  which  she  was  convinced  was 
supernatural.  She  describes  her  feelings 
with  careful  minuteness.  Her  impressions, 
as  she  afterward  remembered  them,  had  not 
the  slightest  admixture  of  fear.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  reverential  awe,  such  as  might 
well  possess  the  witness  of  a  revelation  so 
far  removed  from  the  accepted  laws  of  na- 
ture— ^united  with  a  feeling  of  intense  curi- 
osity as  to  the  object  of  the  apparition. 

Gliding  through  the  subdued  light,  the 
figure  had  all  the  appearance,  gait,  and  man- 
ner of  her  deceased  husbana ;  until,  passing 
through  the  room,  and  sinking  down  into  an 
arm-chair  that  stood  nearly  opposite  her  bed, 
turned  slightly  aside,  the  figure  presented 
its  profile,  and  Mrs.  D instantly  recog- 
nized her  connection,  and  late  opponent,  Mr. 

W.  D ,  at  that  time  residing  in  the  north. 

No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  visitor  sat 
down,  than  he  raised  his  hands  clasped,  as  if 
in  passionate  entreaty — ^but^  though  the 
spectral  Hps  appeared  to  move  as  in  harmony 
with  the  gesture,  no  sound  was  audible. 
Three  times  the  nands  were  lifted  in  the 
same  earnest  manner ;  then  the  figure  rose, 
and  retired  as  slowly  as  it  came. 

Some  nervous  reaction  followed  its  disap- 
pearance, for  Mrs.  D ^'s  maid,  appearing 

a  minute  or  two  later;*  found  her  mistress 
trembling  violently,  and  much  agitated. 
Nevertheless,  she  quickly  regained  her  self- 
possession,  and  calmly  related  what  she  had 

witnessed,  both  to  Miss  F and  the  maid ; 

the  former  being  unable  to  recall  anything 
unusual,  and  only  knowing  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep  again,  contrary  to  her  own  in- 
tention. 

The  succeeding  day  was  cold  and  stormy, 
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and  neither  of  the  friendfi  quitted  the  house. 
In  the  evening  some  neighbors  called.  As 
they  were  taking  leave,  one  of  the  party 
suddenly  inquired : 

"Bv-the-by,  have  you  had  any  recent 
news  from  the  north  ?    A  rumor  has  reached 

U8, 1  hardly  know  how,  that  Mr.  W.  D 

is  dangerously  ill— some  say  dying,  even — 
but  it  is  only  report — dead." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  D ,  quietly. 

''  He  died  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  You  have  a  telegram  ?  " 

"  Yon  shall  hear." 

And  Mrs.  D related  her  story  to  her 

wondering  friends. 

As  quickly  as  news  could  reach  Brighton, 

she  received  intimation  of  Mr.  D 's  death, 

at  the  hour  of  the  vision. 

A  singular  and  suggestive  statement  is, 

that  the  scene  witnessed  by  Mrs.  D at 

Brighton,  was  being  enacted  in  the  death- 
chamber  of  Mr.  W.  D- — ,  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  His  mind  wandered  somewhat,  as* 
the  end  drew  near,  but  perpetually  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  unhappy  litigation. 
Mistaking  his  sister  for  Mrs.  I>- — ,  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  most  fervent  entreaties  for 
pardon,  avowing  his  bitter  regret,  condemn- 
ing his  own  injustice  and  covetousness,  and 
declaring  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace, 
without  her  forgiveness.  Three  times  the 
dying  man  had  raised  his  hands  in  the  man- 
ner uie  had  noticed,  and  so  expired. 

The  possibility  of  spiritual  appear- 
ances being  conceded  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  vast  body  of  well-attested  facts  ac- 
onmnlating  from  the  earliest  periods  at 
which  records  are  extant,  as  well  from 
the  logical  deductions  derived  from  spir- 
itual existence  of  an^  kind,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  admit  that  while  we  can  under- 
stand such  spiritual  existences  becoming 
visible  and  manifest  to  us  under  certain 
circumstances,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  so  readily  admit  the  spiritual  exist- 
ence of  clothes  and  gaiments,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  things  that  never  bad 
life  in  them.  This  part  of  the  phenom- 
ena in  question  is  utterly  beyond  our 
comprehension.  We  give,  however,  a 
story  curiously  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  question  as  differing  from  what  is 
usually  presented  in  instances  of  the  kind, 
with  the  author's  remarks  upon  the  bear- 
ing of  these  differences.  No  little  addi- 
tional interest  is  imparted  to  this  inci- 
dent from  the  parties,  although  only  al- 
luded to  by  initials,  being  very  generally 
known — personally  so  to  the  reviewer : 

One  morning,  some  years  since,  the  lady 
of  a  distinguiBhed  London  physician  was  in 


bed,  at  her  house  in  P Street     It  was 

daylight,  and  she  was  broad  awake.    The 

door  opened,  but  Lady  C ,  concluding  it 

was  her  maid  entering,  did  not  raise  her  head, 
until  a  remarkable-looking  figure,  passing 
between  her  bed  and  the  window,  walked  up 
to  the  fireplace,  when,  reflected  in  the  mirror 

which  hung  above,  Lady  C recognized 

the  features  of  her  step-son,  Dr.  J.  C , 

then  attached  to  a  foreign  embassy.  He  wore 
a  long  night-dress,  and  carried  something  on 
his  arm. 

"  Ghood  heavens !    Is  that  youy  J ,  and 

in  that  dress  ?  "  cried  Lady  O— — ^,  in  her  first 
surprise. 

The  figure  turned  slowly  round,  and  she 
then  became  aware  that  the  object  he  carried 
was  a  dead  child ;  the  body  being  swathed 
round  and  round  in  a  large  Indian  scarf  of 

remarkable  workmanship,  which  Lady  C 

had  presented  to  Mrs.  J.  0 on  the  eve  of 

her  departure. 

As  she  gazed,  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
became  indistinct,  invisible;  vanishing  in  the 
gray  light,  or  blendmg  with  the  familiar  ob- 
jects in  the  room. 

Lady  C neither  fainted  nor  shrieked, 

nor  even  rang  the  bell.  She  lay  back  and 
thought  the  matter  over,  resolving  to  men- 
tion it  to  no  one  until  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band, then  absent  in  attendance  on  an  illus- 
trious household.  His  experience  would 
decide  whether  her  physical  health  offered 
any  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  As  for  its 
being  a  dream,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fact  that,  though  nobody  is  conscious  of  the 
act  of  going  to  sleep,  everybody  knows  by 
the  sudden  change  of  scenery,  by  the  snap- 
ping of  the  chain  of  thought,  etc^  etc.,  when 
he  has  been  sleeping. 

Very  shortly    ailer.   Sir  J returned 

home.  On  hearing  the  story,  he  immediately 
looked  at  the  tongue  that  related  such  won- 
ders, and  hkewise  felt  his  lady's  pulse.  Both 
organs  perfect  Of  her  nerves  he  had  seen 
proof.  Touching  veracity,  she  was  truth  it- 
self. All  his  skifl  could  devise  nothing  better 
than  a  recommendation  to  patience,  and  to 
see  what  came  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
day  and  hour  were  noted  down,  and  the 

next  advices  from  T awaited  with  more 

than  usual  interest 

At  len^h  they  came.  Dr.  J.  0 in- 
formed his  father  that  their  child,  an  only 
one,  had  died  on  such  a  day  (that  of  the 
apparitioh),  and  that  his  wife,  anxious  that  it 
should  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 
had  begged  that  it  might  be  forwarded  b^ 
tiie  next  homeward  ship.  In  due  course  it 
arrived,  embalmed,  but  enclosed  in  a  coffin  so 
much  larger  than  was  required  for  the  tiny 
occupant,  that  the  intervening  space  had  to 
be  fiUed  up  with  clothes,  etc.,  while  the  In- 
dian scarf  had  been  wound,  in  many  folds, 
around  the  child's  body. 
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In  faithfully  quoting  incidents  of  this  na- 
ture, not  usually  provocative  of  merriment^ 
the  mention  of  some  absurd  feature — such  as 

the  appearance  of  Dr.  J.  C in  a  costume 

which  was  certainly  not  that  in  which  he 
walked  abroad,  has  often  tended  to  discour- 
age serious  discussion,  and  that  close  pursuit 
of  slight  dues  which  might  ultimately  reveal 
the  positive  action  of  some  fixed  law.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  interesting,  and  per- 
tinent to  the  inquiry,  to  learn  by  minute 
comparison,  whether,  at  the  precise  mstant 
of  the  vision,  the  details  of  appearance,  cos- 
tume, manner,  occupation,  etc.,  were  perfectly 
identical.  In  the  majority  of  reliable  cases, 
the  spectrum  is  presented  under  the  guise 
most  tamilitir  to  the  seer — the  inference  being 
that  the  latter's  brain  had  by  far  the  larger 
share  in  the  production  of  the  image.  But  in 
the  instance  last  adduced,  this  rule  did  not 
prevail ;  the  external  aspect  was  not  familiar. 
A  figure  in  a  night-dress,  bearing  a  poor  dead 
child,  might  indeed  have  moved  about  the 

house  at  T ,  and  no  doubt  did  so,  but  by 

something  more  than  imagination  and   the 

work  of  famihar  ideas,  must  Lady  0 *8 

mind  have  possessed  itself  of  that  unlikely 
image. 

It  is  as  though  the  mind  were  permitted  to 
project  itself  for  an  instant  into  the  actual 
scene  to  which  it  point?,  and  to  come  back, 
enriched  with  direct  and  true  intelligence, 
yet  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  it  had 
been  obtained ;  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  in  fact 
somewhat  resembling  that  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  and  ouiers,  as  existing  in  the 
corporal  frame,  in  relation  to  the  independent 
action  of  the  sensational  and  motor  nerves. 

The  following  is  one  of  that  class  of 
ghost-stoiies  which  are  the  least  en  cam- 
bered with  incredible  or  impossible  ac- 
cessories, and  it  deriyes  additional  im- 
portance from  being  narrated  by  a  clear- 
headed man,  a  sceptic  and  a  disbeliever. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  hard  philosophic 
turn  of  the  attestor^s  mind  that  we  have 
the  details  less  encumbered  with  those 
absurdities  which  are  often  added  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  an  excited 
imagination : 

It  appears  that^  the  conversation  having 
taken  a  psychological  turn,  the  elder  gentle- 
man had  been  plainly  asked  whether  or  no 
he  believed  that  spirits  could  appear.  In- 
stead of  replying,  as  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pected, with  a  couple  of  negative  monosyl- 
lables and  a  little  sarcasm,  he  made  some 
hesitating  answer^  and,  moreover,  betrayed 
such  unwonted  agitation,  that  the  questioner 
hastened  to  change  the  subject  He  was, 
however,  stopped. 


"  Nephew  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  earn- 
estly, *^  you  nave  touched  upon  a  theme  very 
painful  to  me — more  so  than  you  can  well 
understand :  still,  I  am  not  altogeUier  unwill- 
ing to  converse  upon  it;  and  perhaps  the  do- 
ing so  may  somewhat  lessen  the  melancholy 
impression  I  have  conceived  from  a  circum- 
stance that  lately  befell  me.  Yes,  I  will  tell 
it  you ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me  with  either 
doubts,  suprgestions,  or  queries.  All  this  I 
have  already  done  for  myself. 

"  You  know,  well  enough,  that  I  am  not  a 
man  given  to  fancies.  I  have  a  dull  habit  of 
regarding  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  may 
possibly  be.  I  ignore  probabilities,  and  hate 
hypotheses.  The  facts  of  the  world  I  have 
found  numerous  enough  to  deal  with,  let 
alone  contingencies.  I  make  this  confession, 
not  for  the  sake  of  argumeut,  but  simply  to 
enable  you  the  better  to  appreciate  what  I 
am  going  to  tell. 

"You  have  been  long  aware  of  the  estrange- 
ment between  my  brother  George  and  my- 
self. It  matters  not  for  the  dause.  Blame,  I 
am  afraid,  attached  to  both  of  us.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remind  you  that  we  parted,  ten 
years  ago,  in  anger;  and  that,  iip  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  last  year,  we  neither  saw  each 
other,  nor  held  intercourse  of  any  kind. 

"  One  night,  last  December,  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  as  usual,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  had, 
I  imagine,  fallen  asleep  at  once;  for  I  re- 
membered nothing  af^er  getting  into  bed,  tUl 
I  was  awakened  by  something  that  seemed 
to  be  lying  across  my  feet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed.  Supposing  that  it  was  Brush,  my 
dog,  who  did  sometimes  gain  surreptidoos 
entrance  into  my  room  at  nighty  I  called  to 
him,  and  bade  him  get  down. 

"  As  my  speaking  produced  no  effect,  I  sat 
up  to  see  what  it  was  that  had  disturbed  me. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  will  understand  what 
I  mean  by  seeing  in  the  dark.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

"  If  you  go  into  a  totally  dark  room,  where 
there  happens  to  be  a  pure  white  object^  you 
will,  after  a  time,  know  in  what  part  of  the 
room  it  is :  and,  if  you  are  patient,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
articles.  Again,  if  you  are  in  the  dark,  and 
an  object  of  light  color  is  near  you,  however 
minute,  it  will  in  a  few  moments  become  vis- 
ible. I  ou  yourself  are  in  darkness,  yet  you 
see.  The  object  of  your  vision  sheds  no  light 
on  other  bodies,  however  near.  It  is  merely 
self-illuminating.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
could  not  see  the  posts  of  my  bed,  nor  the 
window,  nor  my  own  hand,  and  yet  I  saw 
that  a  man  was  lying  across  my  feet»  with  his 
face  turned  toward  me  I 

"  I  have  more  than  once  asked  myself  how 
it  was  I  did  not  conclude  him  to  be  a  robber. 
No  such  idea  crossed  my  mind.  I  was  not 
alarmed.  Still,  I  made  no  effort  to  move,  or 
question  the  intruder ;  and  it  was  assuredly 
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from  no  superstitious  feeling,  for  the  thought 
of  anything  preternatural  never  occurred  to 
me  until  tibe  figure  raised  itself  up  on  one 
arm,  and  showed  me  distinctly  the  counte- 
nance of  my  brother  George.  Then^  I  own,  I 
felt  awe-striken — as  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing beyond  our  comprehension.  I  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  before  me. 

"I  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  seen  Gkorge  for 
ten  years.  The  once  familiar  face  was  again 
before  my  eyes,  showing  just  the  change  that 
period  must  have  made.  The  faint  halo  which 
seemed  to  encircle  the  figure  made  perfectly 
yisible  the  lines  on  his  face,  and  the  hair 
streaked  with  gray.  I  saw  him  gaze  earnestly 
on  me,  and  noticed  his  lips  moye,  as  though 
he  strove  to  speak.  At  the  moment  I  fell 
back  on  my  piUow,  and  darkness  shut  him 
from  my  sight. 

**  After  lying  a  minute  or  two  to  collect 
myself,  I  rose,  noted  the  hour,  and.  for  greater 
certainty,  knocked  at  my  servant  s  door  and 
inquired  the  time.  I  did  so  for  tiie  sake  of 
securing  additional  evidence  that  I  had  not 
been  in  a  dream. 

"The  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 
I  awoke,  next  morning,  with  a  clear  remem- 
brance of  all  that  had  transpired;  and  my 
first  act  was  to  write  to  my  brother,  asking 
him  if  anything  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
(filled,  too  late,  with  the  love  I  had  before  felt 
for  him)  askea  him  to  forgive  my  part  in  our 
qaarrel,  and  come  and  see  me. 

"Alas  1  he  was  past  earthly  reconciliation. 
He  had,  indeed,  expired  on  the  night  his 
spirit  visited  me.  And,  nephew,  at  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  I  had  noted  down,  George 
had  lifted  himself  faintly  from  the  pillow,  and, 
supporting  his  head  on  his  hand,  asked  for 
his  *  dear  brother  John.*  " 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Mr.  "  Hare  " 
(the  name  by  which  the  friend  who  suppUed 
this  incident  desires  to  be  known)  furnished 
ihe  most  sufficing  verifications  of  the  fact  re- 
lated. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer's  work  would 
be  very  incomplete  without  an  instance 
of  intercommunication  with  departed  as 
well  as  with  departing  spirits : 

We  arrive  now  at  one  of  those  inexplicable 
occurrences  which,  examined  to  their  source, 
afford  us  no  alternative  but  to  believe  either 
that  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  honour- 
able position  have  united  in  the  invention 
and  dissemination  of  a  eross  falsehood,  or 
that  something  that  may  fairly  be  called  pre- 
ternatural has  reaUy  and  truly  been  present- 
ed to  our  generation. 

For  several  years  past,  singular  rumors 
kave  got  abroad,  from  time  to  time,  relative 
to  an  old  family-seat  near  F ,  Somerset- 
shire, which,  however,  despite  its  reputation, 
has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been 
^without  occupants.      The  circumstance  most 


frequently  associated  wfth  the  rumors  afore* 
said,  was  that,  on  almost  every  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  something  that  was  invisible 
entered  a  certain  corridor  at  one  end,  and 
passed  out  at  the  other.  It  mattered  not  to 
the  mysterious  intruder  who  might  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  midnight  progress.  Almost  as 
regularly  as  night  succeeded  day,  the  strange 
sound  recurred,  and  was  precisely  that  which 
would  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lady, 
wearing  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  former 
period,  and  iLfull  silk  dress,  sweeping  through 
the  corridor.  Nothing  was  ever  seen — and 
the  impression  produced  by  hearing  the  ap- 
proach, the  passing,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
visitor  with  perfect  distinctness,  while  the 
companion-sense  was  shut,  was  described  as 
most  extraordinary. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the 
brother  of  the  writer  chanced  to  meet  at 
dinner  one  of  the  more  recent  ear- witnesses 
of  this  certainly  most  remarkable  phenome- 
non, and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  latter, 
the  adventure  shall  be  given  nearly  in  his 
own  words. 

"  I  was  visiting,  about  two  years  ago,  at 

a  friend's   house,  a  few  miles  from  F , 

when  my  attention  was  attracted,  one  day 
at  dinner,  to  a  conversation  that  was  going 
on,  having  reference  to  the  haunted  charac- 
ter of  B House,  near  F .  The  sub- 
ject seemed  to  interest  the  speakers  so  much, 
that  I  begged  to  be  informed  of  the  details, 
and  learned  that  a  particular  corridor  of  the 
mansion  in  question  was,  every  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  scene  of  an  occurrence 
that  had  hitherto  defied  all  explanation.  One 

of  the  party  had  himself  been  a  visitor  at  B 

House,  and  being  sceptical  and  devoid  of  fear, 
requested  permission  to  keep  vigil  in  the 
haunted  gsdlery.  He  did  so,  witnessed  the 
phenomenon,  and  ^nothing  on  earth,'  he 
frankly  owned,  *  would  induce  me  to  repeat 
the  experiment.'  He  then  recounted  to  me 
certain  circumstances,  which  agreed  so  nearr 
ly  with  what  I  myself  subsequently  witness- 
ed, that  it  will  be  better  to  narrate  them  from 
the  direct  evidence  of  my  own  astonished 
senses. 

"  My  curiosity  being  greatly  increased  by 
the  manifest  beUef  accorded  by  those  present 
to  this  gentleman's  story,  I  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  family  of  B House,  and 

received  from  them  a  ready  permission  to 
pass  a  night,  or  more,  if  necessary,  in  the 
haunted  corridor.  I  was  at  full  liberty,  more- 
over, to  select  any  companion  I  chose,  for  the 
adventure,  and  I  accordingly  invited  an  old 

friend,  Mr.  W.  K ,  who  happened  to  be 

shooting  in  the  neighborhood,  to  accompany 
me. 

"  K y  like  myself,  was  disposed  to  in- 
credulity in  such  matters ;  he  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  was  positive- 
ly assured  either  that  nothing  unusual  would 
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occur  on  the  night  when  two  such  sentries 
were  on  duty,  or  that  we  should  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  phenomenon  to 
a  fleslily  source. 

"  The  family  at  B happened  at  this 

period  to  be  from  home,  but  authority  hav- 
ing been  given  us  to  make  any  arrangements 

we  pleased,  K and  I  proceeded  to  the 

mansion,  intending,  at  all  events,  to  devote 
two  nignts  to  the  experiment  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  part  of  the  plan  was  not  strict- 
ly carried  out  I  ^ 

"We  dined  early,  at  five  o'clock,  and  in 
order  to  make  certain  of  the  clearness  of  our 
heads,  drank  nothing  but  a  little  table-beer. 
We  had  then  six  hours  before  us;  but,  re- 
solved to  lose  no  chance,  we  took  up  our 
position  at  once  in  the  haunted  corridor.  It 
was  of  considerable  length,  with  a  door  at 
each  extremity,  and  one  or  two  at  the  side. 

My  friend  K is  a  good  piquet  player,  and 

as  our  watch  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  and 
it  was  extremely  desirable  to  keep  ourselves 
well  on  the  alert,  it  was  agreed  to  take 
some  cards  with  us. 

*'  Combining  business  with  pleasure,  we 
placed  our  card-table  so  as  completely  to 
barricade  the  passage ;  our  two  chairs  exactly 
filling  up  the  space  that  remained,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  mortal  creature 
to  press  through  without  disturbing  us.  In 
addition  to  Uiis,  we  placed  two  lighted  can- 
dles on  the  ground  near  the  wall,  at  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  table,  on  the  side  from 
which  the  mysterious  footsteps  always  came. 
Finally,  we  placed  two  revolvers  and  two 
life-preservers  on  the  table. 

"  These  precautions  taken,  we  commenced 
our  game,  and  played  with  varying  success 
till  about  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  time,  grow- 
ing a  little  tired  of  piquet,  we  changed  the 
game  to  ^cart^,  and  played  until  the  house- 
clock  sounded  midnight  Mechanically  we 
dropped  our  cards,  and  looked  along  the  dim 
corridor.  No  sounds,  however,  followed,  and 
after  pausing  a  minute  or  two,  we  resumed 
the  game,  which  chanced  to  be  near  its  con- 
clusion. 

"  *  I  say,  it's  nonsense  sitting  up,"  yawned 

K ;  *  this  thing  never  comes,  you  know, 

after  twelve.  What  do  you  say  ?  After  this 
game  ?  * 

"  I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  set  by  the  church  clock,  as 
we  entered  the  village.  By  this  it  appeared 
that  the  house-clock  was  fast  It  wanted  yet 
three  minutes  of  the  hour.    Pointing  out  the 

mistake  to  K ^  1  proposed  that  we  should, 

by  all  means,  wait  another  ten  minutes. 

"  The  words  were  not  fairly  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  the  door  at  the  end  seemed  to 
open  and  reclose.  This  time  the  cards  literal- 
ly dropped  from  our  hands,  for,  though  noth- 
ing could  be  seen,  the  conviction  was  grow- 
ing, on  both  our  minds,  that  aomeihing  had 


entered.  We  were  soon  more  fully  convinced 
of  it  The  silence  was  broken  by  a  tapping 
sound,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  Ught 
person,  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  quietly 
coming  toward  us  up  the  gallery,  each  step, 
as  it  approached,  sounding  more  distinct 
than  the  last — exactly,  in  fact,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  ordinary  circumstance?.  It 
was  a  firm  and  regular  tread — light,  yet 
determined — and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
sound  between  a  sweep,  a  rustle,  and  a 
whistle,  not  comparable  to  anything  but  the 
brushing  of  a  stiff  silken  df&ss  against  the 
wall. 

*'How  K and  I  looked  as  the  sounds 

advanced  as  it  were  to  storm  us,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  I  confess  I  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, petrified  with  amazement,  and  neither 
of  us,  I  believe,  moved  hand  or  foot  On— 
on — on — came  the  tap  and  rustle  ;  they 
reached  the  lighted  candles  on  the  floor,  pass- 
ed them,  not  even  disturbing  the  fiame,  then 
the  tapping  ceased,  but  the  invisible  silken 
robe  seemed  to  brush  the  wall  on  both  sides, 
on  a  level  with  our  heads ;  then  the  tapping 
recommenced  on  the  other  side  the  table,  and 
so,  receding,  made  its  exit  at  the  other 
door  I ! 

"  As  for  making  any  use  of  our  revolvers 
or  life-preservers,  the  idea  never  once  oc- 
curred to  either  of  us.  There  was  not  even 
a  shadow  at  which  to  strike ;  it  was  sound 
alone. 

'^  I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  explain  this 
strange  phenomenon  at  once  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  others,  would  be  per- 
fectly futile.  I  must  of  necessity  content 
myself  with  simply  narrating  the  fact  as  it 
occurred,  and  as  it  had  been,  and  probably 
may  yet  be,  witnessed  by  many  others,  as 

little  predisposed  as  my  friend  K and  I 

to  be  made  the  dupe  of  any  human  artifice. 

"  I  may  mention  that,  on  one  occasion,  it 
chanced  that  a  nurse  in  the  family  had  to  pa^ 
through  the  corridor  about  the  hour  of 
twelve,  carrying,  or  rather  leading,  a  litt'e 
girl  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  As  the  sounds 
passed,  the  child  appeared  to  shrink  back  in 
the  utmost  alarm,  struggling  and  moaning  to 
get  away,  nor  could  she  ever  be  induced  to 
enter  the  corridor  again,  without  evincing  the 
same  violent  terror." 

The  only  slight  correction  that  we  . 
would  humbly  venture  to  make  in  this 
story  is,  that  the  rufiaing  of  the  spiritual 
body  may  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  silken  garments,  but  then  the  power 
in  such  a  spiritual  essence  to  tap  or  pro- 
duce audible  sounds  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible in  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry. 

And  here  wc  must  perforce  qnit  this 
entertaining  volume.      Mr.  Spicer  has 
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added  many  remarkable  instances  of  the 
supernatural  to  those  already  accumulat- 
ed, and  he  has  discussed  them  in  a  very 
fair  and  philosophic  spirit,  as  much  op- 
posed to  excessive  credulity  or  supersti- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  to  super- 
ficial denunciation  on  the  other.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  done  ere  correct 
and  satisfactory  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  these  extraordinary  phenomena. 
It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  something  to 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


•  »  • 


BALZAC  HIS  UTERARy  LABORS. 

HoNORE  DE  Balzac — a  French  author 
of  great  literary  reuown — was  born  in 
Lanquedoc,  May  16,  1799,  and  died 
August  18,  1850.  The  following  from 
the  DuMin  Vniveraity  Magazine  is  a 
sketch  of  some  of  his  literary  labors. 

He  wrote  like  no  ordinary  writer ;  he 
wrote  as  all  great  writers  have  written 
and  must  ever  write.     Where    many 
men  finish,  Balzac  only  really  began  his 
work.    He  was  a  devotee  to  that  "  IvncB 
lobar "  upon  which  Horace  lays  so  much 
emphasis.     He  was  a  long  time  thinking 
over  a  subject,  and  before  he  sat  down 
to  his  desk  he  had  generally  clearly  con- 
ceived in  his  mind  the  whole  plan  of  his 
work — the  subject,  the  plot,  the  episodes, 
the  digressions,  and  even  the  details  of 
scone  and  points  of  conversation ;   and 
this  mental  conce^jtion  was  cherished  in 
his   memory  as  a   whole,  subjected  to 
mental  criticism,  embellished,  polished, 
filled  with  marked  characters,  whose  pe- 
culiarities he  had  settled,  whose  dress 
was  clear  to  him,  and  of  whose  continued 
influence  on  the  plot  and  ultimate  des- 
tiny he  would  not  have  to  pause  for  a 
moment    to    consider.       Consequently, 
when  he  began  to  write,  the  labor  was  to 
a  great  extent  mechanical ;  his  pen  trav- 
elled over  the  paper  with  the  swiftness  of 
*  lightning — ^he  never  paused  a  moment ; 
and  people  who  saw  him  write,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  previous  mental  labor  he 
had  undergone,  used  to  think  him  a  mar- 
vel of  rapid  conception  and  ready  imagi- 
nation ;  but  the  detail  had  been  labored 
out  carefully,  painfully,  in  his  mind  for 
months  before. 

When  the  composition  was  finished, 
one    would    imagine    that    little    more 


could  be  left  to  be  doiife  in  the  way  of 
revision,  but  with  Balzac  this  was  really 
the  commencement  of  i)is  labor.  When 
he  received  the  proof  from  the  printer 
he  began  by  annihilating  whole  chapters 
or  substituting  others,  changing  the 
place  of  chapters,  rearranging  portions 
of  the  plot,  so  that  one  chapter  which 
had  appeared  toward  the  beginning 
was  now  placed  at  the  end ;  characters 
were  replaced  and  others  interpolated ; 
details  filled  in  which  involved  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  new  matter ;  aiul  after 
an  infinite  number  of  minor  corrections 
it  was  at  last  sent  back  to  the  pnnters, 
to  be  not  corrected,  but  almost  wholly 
recomposed,  and  that  from  a  manuscript 
charged  with  a  network  of  interpola- 
tions, obliterations,  long  lines  leading 
from  one  point  in  the  page  to  some  mar- 
ginal references,  and  other  lines  crossing 
and  recrossing  each  other  for  a  similar 
purpose,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of 
the  poor  printers,  who  used  to  pore  over 
it,  spell  it  out,  discover  the  course  of 
these  many  lines,  and  trace  them  to 
their  termination  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. There  were  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  in  Paris  who  could  "  com- 
pose "  Balzac,  and  a  rule  sprang  up 
amongst  them  that  no  one  should  work 
more  than  one  hour  at  a  time  on  his 
copy.  "  I  have  had  my  hour  at  Balzac  " 
was  a  common  saying  in  the  Paris  print- 
ing-oflices,  and  the  signal  for  a  new  vic- 
tim to  take  up  the  copy  whilst  the 
other  took  his  hour's  rest.  Then  what 
is  called  a  "  paged  "  proof  was  sent  him, 
which  with  most  men  would  require 
only  the  slightest  typographical  correc- 
tion ;  but  with  Balzac  it  was  a  renewal 
of  his  labor.  Between  certain  phrases 
he  inserted  new  sentences,  added  new 
words,  obliterated  others  ;  a  line  was  par- 
aphrased into  a  page,  and  the  substance 
of  a  page  compressed  into  a  sentence ;  one 
chapter  was  developed  into  three ;  their 
order  was  again  disturbed,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  arranged  as  they  were  placed  in 
the  first  proof;  the  margin  was  crowded 
with  a  multitude  of  alterations,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  new  network  of  lines  leading  to 
the  portion  of  the  sentences  to  which  they 
applied.  It  was  then  returned  to  the  print- 
ers to  be  almost  wholly  recomposed,  and 
after  another — ^final  proof — he  allowed  it 
to  be  struck  off. 

Not  only  was  this  habit  a  terrible 
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trial  to  the  printers,  but  it  was  a  con- 
tinual expense  to  his  publishers.  It  cost 
them  forty  francs  for  corrections  for 
every  sixteen  pages.  He  was  paid  by 
the  Revue  de  Paris  250  francs  the 
sheet ;  and  M.  Buloz,  the  editor,  one  day, 
alluding  to  the  labor  and  expense  of 
correction,  said ; 

"  Balzac,  you  will  ruin  me." 

He  rejoined,  angrily — "  I  will  ^ve  up 
fifty  francs  per  sheet  to  be  free  to  make 
what  corrections  I  think  proper  ;  so  say 
no  more  about  it,  for  you  know  very 
well  that  pecuniary  discussions  are  soon 
settled  with  me." 

Another  good  practice  he  had  wjis 
the  keeping  a  note-book,  which  he  al- 
ways carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  he  recorded,  not  only  the  various 
phenomena  that  strike  a  vigilant  ob- 
server in  society,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
fields,  but  the  happy  thoughts  that  so 
frequently  occur  to  the  mind  under  the 
stimulus  of  reading,  conversation,  or  in 
wandering  amongst  the  solitudes  of  na- 
ture. For  such  emergencies  Balzac  was 
always  ready.  No  happy  thought  ever 
escaped  him ;  no  peculiarity  in  character 
or  temper  or  even  physical  formation 
ever  came  before  him  without  being  re- 
corded in  his  note-book,  which  became 
a  repertoire  of  materials,  natural  scenes, 
domestic  discussions,  snatches  of  conver- 
sation, happy  phrases,  elegwit  thoughts, 
moral  reflections,  names,  plots,  and  even 
apt  words.  It  is  to  this  book  that  we 
owe  some  of  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  nature  and  subtle  analyses  of  the 
human  heart  ever  penned  by  mortals.* 
He  was  a  ti-ue  artist ;  he  worked  like  a 
galley-slave  for  his  money  and  his  fame, 
both  of  which  he  loved,  though  we  are 
quite  sure  he  had  a  true,  pure  love  of  his 
art  as  well,  and  to  that  lie  fell  a  victim. 

It  is  of  course  quite  impossible,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  review,  to  give  a  fair 
iaea  of  the  mind  of  such  a  voluminous 
author  as  Balzac.  Amongst  so  many 
good  things  the  difficulty  of  selection  is 
increased,  but  we  hope,  by  making  our 
selection  as  varied  as  possible,  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  marvellous  anatomy  oi 
human  nature  to  be  found  in  this  treas- 
ure-house of  Balzac. 

The  first  work  we  shall  examine  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  keenest  analyses  of  a 
certain  phase  of  domestic  life  we  have 


ever  found  anywhere.  The  title  is,  "The 
Small  Miseries  of  Married  Life "  (Les 
Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie  Conjugale.") 
Before  proceeding  we  may  remark  here 
a  fact  we  have  elsewhere  examined  more 
in  detail* — that  is,  the  obligation  of 
Thackeray  to  Balzac.  There  were  not 
only  striking  similarities  in  the  styles 
and  conceptions  of  these  two  men,  but, 
strange  to  say,  in  their  careers. 

Balzac  besfan  his  career  in  the  cele- 
brated  Quartier  Latin,  so  did  Thackeray. 
Balzac,  as  we  have  seen,  went  into  busi- 
ness and  failed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.    Thackeray  at   about   the  same 
age  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  consid- 
erably by  speculation.    Both  men  set  to 
work  honorably  and   nobly  to  retrieve 
their  position.     Both  labored  for  ten 
years  without  much  success,  in  obscur- 
ity and  with  straitened  incomes.    Both 
burst  suddenly  into  fame :  Balzac  by  his 
"  Physiologic  du  Marriage,"  and  Thack- 
eray by  his  now  classical  "  Vanity  Fair.'* 
In  twenty  years'  time,  both  men  were 
famous  and  wealthy.  No  man  was  more 
respected  and  beloved  by  those  who 
knew    him    than    Thackeray.      Balzac, 
though   not  much  beloved,  enjoyed  a 
popularity    equalled    by  few,  and  was 
feared  even  by  his  enemies.     But  the 
most   extraordinary   coincidence    is    in 
their  deaths,  Balzac  dying  at  fifty,  and 
Thackeray  at  fifty-two,  each  somewhat 
suddenly,   and    each    having    an  aged 
mother  under  his  roof  to   lament  his 
loss. 

Thackeray  often  testified  in  public  to 
his  admiration  of  Balzac's  writings,  and 
his  advice  to  Miss  BrontS  was  to  study 
them.  Strange  that  both  the  adviser 
and  advised  have  traces  throughoat 
their  works  of  having  drunk  deeply  at 
the  same  fountain.  The  nature  of  the 
obligation  does  not  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  plagiarism.  That  is  a  vulgar 
crime  to  which  writers  of  Thackeray's 
or  Miss  Bronte's  stamp  have  no  occasion 
to  descend,  nor  could  they  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
unconscious  imitation  :  that  subtle  influ- 
ence which  mind  exerts  on  mind.  \X.  \^ 
the  same  with  literature  as  with  life. 
From  lon^  contemplation  of  one  charac- 
ter we  assimilate  into  our  own  a  portion 

•  Ddbmx  UsrvBRSiTT  Maoazuts,  December. 
1864.     *'  On  ihe  Style  of  Balzac  and  Thackeraj." 
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of  that  character.  Revelation  lays  em- 
phasis upon  this  great  mystery  of  our 
oeing.  The  cootinued  contemplation  of 
the  life  of  our  Divine  Master,  is  urged 
repeatedly  as  the  only  means  of  attract- 
ing his  Spirit  and  becoming  like  him ;  so 
that,  as  the  Apostle  says,  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  imitation  of  Christ  from 
continually  contemplating  his  life,  will 
only  be  complete  "when  he  shall  ap- 
pear, and  we  sh^ll  be  like  him."  And 
that  consmnmation  will  still  be  the  effect 
of  more  perfect  contemplation,  for  "  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  isJ*^  Upon  this  phe- 
nomenon is  based  the  absolute  ijecessity 
of  purity  in  literature,  more  especially 
in  that  class  of  literature  which,  appeal- 
ing to  the  fancy,  is  most  popular.  What 
more  insidious  method  could  the  Evil 
One  have  devised  for  instilling  sin  into 
the  soul  than  the  pages  of  an  impure 
novel  or  play.  We  all  know  something 
of  the  facility  by  wbich  an  impure 
thought  is  implanted  in  the  mind  and  ot 
the  difficulty  of  exorcising  it ;  once  the 
gerqi  is  planted.it  becomes  vital,  grows, 
matures,  and  b^ars  deadly  fruit. 

The  "  Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie  Con- 
jngale  '^  is  an  analysis  of  that  phase  ot 
life,  or  rather  it  is  what  would  be  term- 
ed in  surgical  science  a  morbid  anatbmy. 
It  is  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  rise  and 
development  of  domestic  infelicity,  that 
subtle  disease  of  which  a  keen  eye 
may  detect  traces  in  many  a  gay,  joy- 
ous pair,  as  they  flit  through  the  fairy 
chambers  of  fashionable  life. 

**The  wav  of  a  man  with  a  maid," 
was  a  mystery  to  Solomon,  and  it  re- 
mains a  mystery  even  now.  Incompre- 
hensible, unaccountable  mystery.  The 
way  of  man  with  man  is  tolerably  well 
understood  ;  it  is  subject  to  laws.which 
are  known,  it  is  characterized  by  some 
degree  of  regularity;  ascertain  the 
character  of  each,  and  you  can  predict 
with  tolerable  certainty  what  kind  of 
communion  they  will  hold  with  each 
other.  But  the  companionship  of  man 
ivith  woman  is  capricious,  varying,  in- 
consistent; his  wisdom  becomes  folly, 
and  sometimes  folly  appears  like  wisdom ; 
the  atmosphere  is  veiy  unsettled,  now 
calm,  now  stoiTny ;  the  sun  shines  bril- 
liantly on  one  day,  but  to-morrow  there 
i¥ill  be  lightning  and  tempest.  And  so 
this  French  sage  observes,  "To  know 
women  as  I  know  them,  would  not  be 


to  know  much  about  them  ;  they  do  not 
know  themselves,  and  the  Creator,  you 
recollect,  was  deceived  by  the  only  one 
that  he  had  to  govern,  and  whom  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  create." 

MATRIMONIAL   ANATOMY. 

But  we  will  endeavor  to  give  an  out- 
line of  this  lecture  on  matrimonial  an- 
atomy. It  consists  of  two  parts,  each 
containing  eighteen  chapters,  and 
though  necessarily  there  are  allusions 
to  phases  of  domestic  life,  to  wibich  we 
English  are  totally  unaccustpmed,  and 
some  of  us  happily  ignorant,  but 
which  strongly  characterize  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  French,  yet  there  is 
a  great  fund  of  general  truth  capable 
of  universal  application.  It  commences 
thus : 

"A  friend  speaks  to  you  of  a  young 
lady — good  family,  well  educated,  hand- 
some, and  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
safe.  It's  jiist  the  thing  you  are  looking 
for." 

"  Generally  these  accidental  meetings 
are  premeditated,  and  you  are  soon  in- 
troduced to  the  object." 

"  Your  intended  will  inherit  property 
from  a  jnaternal  uncle,  an  old  gouty  sub- 
ject, whom  she  cajoles,  humors,  flatters, 
and  muffles — in  addition  there  is  the- 
fortune  of  her  father  to  her.  Caroline- 
(name  of  the  object)  has  always  adored 
her  uncle ;  her  uncle  who  dandled  her  on 
his  knees,  her  uncle  this,  her  uncle  that, 
her  uncle  everything,  whose  property 
was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  A  mathematical  calculation  en- 
sues in  all  such  cases,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Francs. 
Three  probable  inheritances,  .     .  750,000 

Your  fortune, 250,000 

•  That  of  your  wife, 250,000    • 

"  That  is  the  matter  of  fact  of  all  those 
hymeneal  processions  whose  choruses 
dance  and  feast  in  white  kid  gloves, 
with  flower  at  the  button  hole,  bouquets 
of  orange  flowers,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
veils,  carriages  going  to  the  Mayor's, 
the  church,  from  the  church  to  the  ban- 
quet, from  the  banquet  to  the  dance, 
and  from  the  dance  to  the  nuptial  cham- 
ber, amid  the  tones  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  flatteries  of  the  guests.  Meantime 
the  parents  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in 
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two  sentences.  The  husband's  parents 
say,  "  Adolphus  has  done  a  good  busi- 
ness," and  the  lady's, "  Caroline  has  made 
an  excellent  marriage."  Adolphus  is  an 
only  son,  and  he  will  have  sixty  thousand 
francs  income  some  day  or  another." 

There  is  a  chapter  on  discoveries 
which  illustrates  the  following  truth : 

"  Generally  a  young  person  does  not 
reveal  her  true  character  until  after  two 
or  three  years  of  marriage.  She  uncon- 
sciously dissimulates  her  defects  during 
the  fii^t  rejoicings,  the  first  f§tes  she 
goes  into  the  world  to  dance,  she  visits 
her  relations,  to  parade  you  there.  She 
becomes  suddenly  a  woman ;  then  she 
becomes  mother,  and  in  that  situation, 
full  of  joy  and  suffering,  so  full  of  care 
as  to  leave  no  time  or  opportunity  for 
obsei-vation,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
a  wife.  You  must  spend  three  or  four 
years  of  intimate  life  before  the  period 
of  discoveries.  They  commence ;  you 
fancy  you  have  been  deceived,  Caroline 
is  deficient  in  perception,  she  cannot 
converse,  she  is  dull  and  has  not  tact, 
you  are  alarmed,  and  you  begin  to  feel 
that  you  will  have  to  watch  and  guide 
her  in  society,  where  she  will  ever  peril 
your  self-love.  You  have  already  h^ard 
her  remarks,  and  noticed  how  they  have 
been  received  politely  in  a  silence  which 
scarcely  hid  the  smile ;  you  have  felt 
quite  certain  that  some  such  conversa- 
tion as  the  following  took  place  when 
your  back  was  turned : 

"  Poor  thing  she  is — " 

**  As  stupid  as  a  cabbage." 

*'How  ever  could  a  man  of  his  in- 
tellect choose  her.  He  should  instruct 
her,  or  teach  her  to  hold  her  tongue." 

Time  rolls  on,  bringing  new  knowl- 
edge, and  revealing  new  facts. 

"  Fou  have  passed  the  allegro  of 
bachelorhood  and  reached  the  grave 
andante  of  a  father  of  a  family.  In- 
stead of  that  fine  English  horse,  pranc- 
ing along  the  Champs  Elys6es,  you 
drive  a  quiet,  large  Norman  animal. 
Behind  you,  in  that  substantial  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  are  spread  out  like 
flowers  your  wife  and  her  mother,  like 
a  large  rose  with  many  leaves.  They 
chii-p  and  chatter  about  you,  knowing 
well  that  the  noise  of  the  wheels  pre- 
vents your  hearing  their  conversation. 
On  the  box  there  is  a  pretty  nursemaid, 
and  upon  her  knees  your  little  girl :  by 


her  side  is  your  son,  a  restless  child, 
whose  antics  worry  his  mother  and  you. 

"  You  have  achieved  the  triuraphant 
idea  of  taking  your  family  out ;  you  de- 
part in  the  morning,  the  admiration  of 
your  poorer  neighbors,  who  envy  yoa 
the  privilege  of  going  into  the  country 
without  undergoing  the  inconvenience 
of  public  vehicles.  You  have  dragged 
that  wretched  Norman  horse  to  Vincen- 
nes  across  Paris,  from  Vincennes  to  St. 
Maur,  from  St.  Maur  to  Charenton,  and 
from  Charenton  to  some  small  spot 
which  has  appeared  to  the  minds  of  your 
wife  and  mother-in-law  more  beautiful 
than  any  other. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Maisons,"  they  cry. 

You  go  to  Maisons,  which  is  near 
Alford,  and  return  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
dust ;  the  horse  can  scarcely  get  along. 
At  this  moment  little  Adolphus  becomes 
restless  and  cries. 

"Whalf  is  the  matter?"  says  the 
grandmother. 

"  I  am  hungry." 

"  He  is  hungry,"  says  the  mother  to 
the  daughter. 

"  And  how  can  he  help  being  hun- 
gry ?  It  is  half-past  five,  we  have  been 
out  two  hours,  and  we  are  only  at  ihe 
barriers." 

"Your  husband  should  have  let  us 
dine  in  the  country." 

"  He  would  rather  make  his  horse  go 
two  leagues  further  and  return  home," 
said  Caroline. 

"  The  cook  would  have  had  her  holi- 
day," rejoined  the  mother-in-law,  "  but 
after  all  Adolphus  is  right.  It  is  eco- 
nomical to  dine  at  home." 

"  Adolphus,"  cried  Caroline,  stung  by 
the  word  "  economical,"  "  we  are  going 
so  slow,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  sea-sick, 
and  you  seem  to  keep  us  in  the  dust  as 
long  as  possible  ;  ray  bonnet  and  dress 
are  spoiled." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  kill  the  horse  ?  '* 
asked  her  husband. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  horse,  think 
of  your  child,  who  is  dying  of  hunger. 
It  is  seven  hours  since  he  has  taken  any- 
thing. Whip  the  horse  on,  or  one  worild 
think  you  valued  your  horse  more  than 
your  child." 

You  are  afraid  to  urge  the  horso 
for  fear  of  accident,  and  you  take  no 
notice. 
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"No,"  exclaim  your  wife  and  her 
mother,  ^^  Adolphas  loves  to  contradict 
me." 

"However,  Caroline,"  said  the  old 
lady,  maliciously,  '^/i€  does  what  he 
likes:' 

Nothing  annoys  you  more  than  to  be 
protected  by  your  mother-in-law.  She 
is  hypocritical,  enchanted  always  to  see 
you  at  issue  with  her  daughter,  and  with 
infinite  precaution  throws  oil  upon  the 
fire.  When  you  arrive  at  the  Barrier 
your  wife  is  sulky  and  says  nothing ; 
she  will  not  even  look  at  you,  and  if  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  suggest  that  it 
was  at  her  suggestion  you  undertook  the 
journey,  you  are  assailed  with  a  number 
of  sarcastic  phrases. 

Your  atrocious  mother-in-law  whis- 
pers in  your  ear, "  Bear  everything  rather 
than  annoy  a  women  in  Aer  delicate 
situation^'*  You  begin  to  get  furious. 

When  the  oflSicer  of  the  Octroi  says 
the  usual  "  Have  you  anything  to  de- 
clare ?  "  your  wife  replies,  "  I  declare 
a  great  deal  of  ill  temper,  and  much 
dust." 

She  laughs,  the  man  laughs,  and  you 
feel  inclined  to  pitch  all  your  family  into 
the  river. 

You  reach  home  at  last,  and  Caro- 
line is  unwell ;  she  Ci^qnot  attend  to  her 
child,  who  screams  all  night.  It  is  your 
fault — you  prefer  your  horse  to  your 
children,  who  die  with  hunger. 

"  After  all,"  says  your  dear  mother- 
in-law,  "»w/i  are  not  mothers.'*^  As 
you  leave  the  room  you  hear  her  con- 
soling her  daughter  w^ith  these  mali- 
cious words :  "  They  are  all  selfish  ;  calm 
yourself,  your  father  was  just  like  Aim." 

The  gradual  development  of  matri- 
monial infelicity  is  traced  in  a  masterly 
manner,  all  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
are  marked :  in  fact,  the  book  is  a 
pocket-chart  of  the  matrimonial  voyage. 
We  will  mention  a  few  such  shoals. 

Ue  describes  a  scene  where  Adol- 
phuB  takes  his  wife  to  a  ball :  everybody 
in  the  house  had  a  hand  in  dressing  her, 
it  is  a  joint  work,  and  they  all  admire 
her  as  a  triumph  as  she  steps  out  to 
her  carriage,  Adolphus  being  himself 
nobody. 

She  mingles  in  the  ball  with  others, 
but  she  finds  fifty  women  more  beauti- 
ful than  she,  so  that  she  is  obscured 
and  scarcely  noticed.     When  there  are 


sixty  beautiful  women  in  a  room,*  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  is  lost.  Your  wife 
becomes  a  very  ordinary  person.  Her 
little  smile,  usually  so  effective,  has  no 
force  amongst  so  many  expressions  ;  she 
is  effaced,  not  asked  to  dance ;  others, 
more  fortunate,  hypocritically  ask  her  if 
she  is  unwell  that  she  does  not  dance, 
for  they  have  a  repertoire  of  malice  con- 
cealed under  a  show  of  kindness,  enough 
to  make  a  saint  sneer,  and  chill  a  de- 
mon. 

"  You,  innocent,  go  and  come,  and 
see  nothing  of  what  is  going  ou,  they 
have  wounded  the  vanity  of  your  wife, 
and  just  at  that  point  you  come  up  and 
say — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Order  my  carriage,"  is  the  only  re- 
ply. ^ 

This  my  is  the  coup  d'etat  of  marriage. 
For  two  years  she  had  the  carriage,  the 
carriage  of  monsieur^  our  carriage,  but 
now  it  is  my  carriage. 

You  order  the  carriage,  and  madame 
enters,  in  a  smothered  rage,  throws  her- 
self in  a  corner,  rolls  herself  up  in  her 
cloak,  crosses  her  hands  under  her  pe- 
lisse, sulks,  and  says  nothing. 

There  is  an  amusing  chapter  called 
The  Conjugal  Gadfly,  which  of  all  flies, 
gnats,  mosquitoes  is  the  most  trouble- 
some. Caroline  observes  suddenly,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  ^^  Madame 
Deschars  had  a  handsome  dress  on  yes- 
terday." 

"  Yes,  she  has  very  good  taste,"  re- 
plies Adolphe,  innocently, 

"  It  is  her  husband  who  has  given  it 
to  her,"  says  Caroline,  shrugging  her 
shoulders — "a  dress  of  four  hundred 
francs.  All  husbands  do  not  pay  such 
attention  to  their  wives." 

If  you  bring  anything  to  your  wife  it 
is  never  so  good  as  what  M.  Deschars 
gives  his  wife.  If  you  use  an  impatient 
gesture,  if  an  impatient  word,  you  have 
this  sibilant  phrase,  "  M.  Deschars  never 
behaves  like  that.  Take  M.  Deschars  for 
a  model."  In  fine,  M.  Deschars  appears  in 
our  household  at  any  moment,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  He  is  a  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, or  rather  a  pin,  and  your  vanity 
is  the  cushion  in  which  your  wife  runs 
it  and  withdraws  it  upon  a  thousand 
pretexts,  and  always  with  terms  of  en- 
dearment most  tender  and  gentle. 

Alter  trying  various  expedients,  such 
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as  taking  a  country  house,  going  fre- 
quently to  the  opera,  he  resolves  at  last 
to  allow  his  wife  to  do  what  she  pleases, 
to  manage  the  house  and  provide  what 
she  likes,  arrange  how  she  likes,  and  go 
where  she  likes ;  he  establishes  the  con- 
stitutional system  for  the  autocratic,  and 
the  results  are  thus  summed  up  : 

For  some  days  the  happiness  of 
Adolphe  could  only  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  honeymoon ;  she  would  invent 
little  cares,  little  words,  and  little  at- 
tentions, ccUineries^  and  tendernesses. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  began  to 
say,  not  in  word  but  in  action,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  please  a  man." 

If^irst  epoch, — ^Everything  goes  well. 
Caroline  buys  little  account  books  to 
enter  her  payments,  a  purse  to  keep 
her  money,  does  everything  to  make 
Adolphe  live  as  he  should,  is  delighted 
with  his  approbation,  discovers  a  mul- 
titude of  things  which  are  wanted  in  the 
house ;  her  ambition  is  to  be  mistress  of 
a  well-ordered  household.  Adolphe  can- 
not find  a  single  fault.  If  he  dresses 
himself,  there  is  nothing  wanting.  The 
cosmetiques  are  carefully  renewed  and 
his  razors  arranged,,  new  braces  are  sup- 
plied for  old ;  a  button-hole  is  never 
ragged ;  his  slippers  are  free  from  holes ; 
his  linen  is  assiduously  attended  to.  At 
table,  all  his  tastes  and  caprices  are 
studied  and  consulted;  he  grows  fat. 
He  has  ink  in  his  inkstand  and  his  sponge 
is  always  moist.  He  has  never  occasion 
to  say,  like  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  have  almost 
ha4  to  waity  He  is  even  obliged  to 
reprove  Caroline  for  not  attending  suffi- 
ciently to  her  own  wants.  She  care- 
fully records  that  reproach. 

Second  epoch. — ^The  scene  changes. 
Everything  is  very  dear ;  vegetables  are 
beyond  all  prices ;  wood  is  sold  as  if  it 
came  from  abroad;  and  as  to  iruits, 
only  princes  and  bankers  can  eat  them. 
Adolphe  hears  Caroline  repeatedly  whis- 
pering to  Madame  Deschars,  '^  But  how 
do  you  manage  ?  "  and  conferences  are 
held  before  him  upon  the  subject  of  cook- 
ing. Caroline  utters  such  ejaculations  as, 
"  Ah,  men  are  happy,  they  have  not  the 
trouble  of  domestic  matters;  woman 
has  all  the  burden."  In  fine,  she  is 
running  into  debt,  but  will  not  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  Adolphe  laughs  in  his 
beard,  foreseeing  a  catastrophe  which 
will  restore  him  to  power. 


Third  q>och» — Caroline,    penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  eat  simply 
to  live,  makes  Adolphe's  table  more  like 
that  of  an  ascetic.    His  sockn  have  holes, 
or  are  burdened  by  many  repairs;  bis 
braces  are  not  renewed,  his  linen  is 
dirty.    If  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  wants  to 
dress  quickly  to  keep  an  appointmeDt, 
it  takes  him  an  hour  to  find  things ;  bat 
Caroline  is  always  well  dressed.     She 
has  fine  bonnets,  velvet  slippers,  and 
handsome  mantles.    She  has  taken  her 
position,  and  administers  now  upon  the 
principle  that  well-ordered  charity  begins 
with  one's  self     When  Adolphe  com- 
plains of  the  contrast  between  himself 
and  her,  she  replies,  '^  But  you  scolded 
me  because  I  bt)ught  nothing  for  my- 
self." 

An  interchange  of  pleasantries  takes 
place,  and  one  evening  Caroline  makes 
herself  most  agreeable  in  order  to  con- 
fess a  considerable  deficit  in  her  ac- 
counts ;  just  as  a  minister  commands  tax- 
paying,  and  praises  the  greatness  of  the 
country  as  a  preamble  to  a  project  to 
raise  more  supplies.  The  result  was 
that  the  system  constitutional  was  in- 
finitely more  expensive  than  the  system 
monarchic.  Adolphe  seeks  a  pretext 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  on  one 
fatal  evening  utters  the  terrible  phrase, 
''  When  Itoas  a  bachelor"  The  words, 
"When  I  was  a  bachelor,"  are  to  a 
woman  the  equivalent  of  the  ^^My 
dear  dejunct"  of  a  widow  to  a  new 
husband.  These  two  strokes  of  the 
tongue  make  wounds  which  never  heal. 

This  coup  d^etQt  brings  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  monarchical  form  of  ad- 
ministration is  restored. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  called 
the  feminine  portion.  It  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  wife,  and  it  opens  with  a 
chapter  called  "Husbands  of  two 
months,"  in  which  we  get  an  amusing 
report  of  an  actual  conversation  which 
took  place  between  two  young  married 
ladies  in  secret;  as  the  topic  of  con- 
versation of  ladies,  when  they  leave  the 
gentlemen  at  dinner  and  retire  to  the 
drawing-room,  has  always  been  a  snb- 
ject  of  speculation,  perhaps  this  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it.  Two  young 
married  ladies,  fhends,  have  met  in 
those  solitudes  to  be  found  even  in 
drawing-rooms ;  the  ball  has  just  com- 
menced, they  are  at  the  second  contre- 
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danse,  but  these  two  have  retired  to  an 
embrasure  near  the  cool  air  of  the  open 
windows,  and  thus  commence : 

"  Well,  Caroline." 

"Well,  Stephanie;"  and  then  two 
fiighs  blend  in  one. 

"You  do  not  attend  to  convention- 
alities now." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  not  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  never  left  alone ;  in  fact,  I 
have  hardly  time  to  talk  here." 

"  Ah,  if  my  Adolphe  were  only '  to 
adopt  that  system." 

"You  recollect  us,  Annand  and  my- 
self, when  he  paid  me  what  is  called — 
though  why,  I  cannot  understand — his 
*  court '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  admired  him ;  I  thought  you 
were  happy ;  you  had  found  your  '  ideal^ 
— a  handsome  man,  well  dressed,  with 
yellow  gloves,  clipped  beard,  varnished 
boots,  white  linen,  and  the  most  exquis- 
ite neatness." 

"Val  val" 

"  In  fine,  a  man  as  he  should  be  ;  his 
voice  was  of  a  feminine  sweetness,  no 
brusqueness.  And  what  promises  of 
happiness,  of  liberty !  His  words  were 
redolent  of  shawls  and  lace ;  you  could 
hear  the  gallop  of  horses  and  the  roll 
of  carriages  in  his  voice.  Your  corheiUe 
was  of  the  magnificence  of  a  million- 
aire. Armand  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  velvet  husband ;  a  fur  of  birds* 
feathers,  in  which  you  were  going  to 
enwrap  yourself." 

"  Caroline,  he  now  takes  snuff P 

"  Ah,  well,  mine  smokea,^^ 

^'But  mine  takes  it  as  they  say 
Kapoleon  did ;  and  I  hold  snuff  in  such 
horror." 

"All  men  have  those  habits;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  take  some- 
thing:' 

"  You*  have  no  idea  of  the  sufferings 
I  endure.  In  the  night  I  am  awakened 
by  a  sneeze ;  when  I  turn  in  my  sleep 
I  come  across  grains  of  snuff  scattered 
on  the  pillow,  which  make  me  spring 
like  a  mine.  That  wretch,  Armand,  is 
accustomed  to  such  surprises  and  he 
never  wakes.  I  find  snuff  everywhere, 
and,  after  all,  I  have  only  mamed  a 
snuffbox:^ 

*>  What  is  that  ?  It  is  only  a  trifling 
inconvenience,  my  dear,  if  your  husband 
is  good  and  generous." 


"  He  is  as  cold  as  marble,  as  regular 
as  an  old  man ;  one  of  those  men  who 
say  yes  to  everything,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  they  please." 

"  Say.  no  to  him." 

"I  have  tried  it  already." 

"Well?" 

"  He  threatened  to  reduce  ray  allow- 
ance to  what  would  be  only  necessary 
to  do  without  me." 

"Poor  Stephanie!  he  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  monster." 

"A  monster  calm  and  methodical, 
with  a  false  wig,  who  every  night — " 

"  What  ?  " 
•     "Has  a  glasd  of  water  to  keep  his 
teeth  in?'^ 

"  What  a  trap  was  your  marriage ! 
But  Armand  is  rich." 

"  But  how  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  Me !  at  present  I  have  only  a  pm 
which  pricks  me,  but  it  is  insupport- 
able." 

"  Poor  child,  you,  too,  are  unhappy. 
Come,  tell  me  I " 

Here  they  spoke  together  in  whispers, 
HO  that  is  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word ; 
but  the  conversation  finished  thus : 

"  Is  your  Adolphus^'eo/oti^  /  " 

"  How  can  he  ?  We  seldom  part,  and 
that  is  one  of  my  miseries:  I  dare  not 
even  yawn.  I  am  always  acting  the 
character  of  a  loving  wife,  and  it  is 
fatiguing." 

"  Carolme." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  resign  myself.  What  will 
you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  combat  the  snuff." 

This  tends  to  prove  that  in  the  feet 
of  personal  deceptions,  the  two  sexes 
are  quits  with  each  other. 

This  chapter  is  a  glimpse  of  the  unseen, 
and  a  revelation  of  the  unknowable. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  between  ladies, 
which  we  are  told  takes  place  when  the 
toilette  and  the  nursery  ai*e  exhausted, 
:nnd  the  natural  history  of  husbands 
Climes  upon  the  tapis — a  species  of  com- 
parative anatomy  which  would  be  harm- 
less were  it  not  for  the  charlatanism  it 
is  apt  to  create ;  the  matrimonial  char- 
latanism which  prescribes  the  universal 
remedy  for  all  evilH,  forgetting  that  the 
treatment  which  soothes  and  composes 
one  patient  drives   another  mad.      A 
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lady  whose  husband  is  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperment  can  scarcely  be  a  good  phy- 
sician for  one  who  is  siiffering  from  the 
gadfly  stings  of  an  ever  active,  restless 
companion.  Mrs.  Noakes  advises  Mrs. 
Styles  to  "  show  a  spirit."  On  the  next 
occasion  the  poor  woman  shows  a  spirit, 
and  is  cruely  used  ;  then  follow  the  stem 
magistrate,  the  brutal  stubborn  husband 
and  the  weeping  but  still  forgiving  wife, 
reluctant  to  punish:  scenes  which  grace 
our  police  courts  daily;  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  a  disease  which  afflicts  all 
classes,  but  is  only  concealed  in  refined 
life. 

Two  letters  occur,  one  from  a  friend  ■ 
to  Caroline,  and  the  reply  of  Caroline  to 
the  friend;  these  letters  sum  up  their 
respective  matrimonial  experiences.  That 
from  the  friend  says : 

"After  your  departure  from  Paris  I 
married  M.  de  Boulandiere,  President  of 
the  Tribunal.  I  live  with  the  uncle  of 
my  husband,  and  my  mother-in-law.  I 
am  rarely  alone,  and  when*  I  go  out  I 
am  accompanied  by  my  mother-in-law 
or  husband.  We  receive  all  the  grave 
people  of  the  village.  They  play  whist 
at  two  sous  the  fish,  and  I  listen  to  con- 
versations like  these — M.  de  Vitremont  is 
dead ;  he  leaves  290,000  francs.  Then 
ensues  a  chorus  of  praises  of  the  dead 
who  had  locked  up  his  larder  always  and 
heaped  up  sou  on  sou." 

In  allusion  to  her  husband  and  that  of 
Caroline  she  says : 

"  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  my  dreams. 
I  am  Madame  la  Presidente,  and  resign 
myself  to  g^ve  my  arm  to  this  great  M. 
de  la  Boulaildi^re  for  forty  years,  to 
livn,  managed  for  in  every  way,  and  to 
see  two  thick  eyebrows  over  two  eyes  of 
difiorent  colors,  in  a  yellow  face  which 
never  knows  a  smile.  But  you,  Caroline, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  with  200,000 
francs,  have  captured  and  captivated  a 
great  man,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
in  Paris,  one  of  the  two  men  of  talent 
which  our  city  has  produced." 

Caroline  in  her  reply  gives  an  analys^is 
of  her  happiness : 

"  Adolphe,  alas !  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  men  of  letters  are  not  less  irritable, 
nervous,  capricious,  changeable,  and 
wanton  than  women.  We  both  love 
ourselves,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  isaved 
my  husband  from  a  great  misery.  Far 
from  reaching  20,000  francs  per  annum. 


he  has  not  gained  them  in  the  fifteen 
years  he  has  spent  in  Paris.  We  are 
lodged  on  a  third  floor  in  the  Rue  Jou- 
bert,  which  costs  us  1,200  francs,  and 
we  have  lefl;  about  8,500  francs  of  in- 
come, with  which  we  endeavor  to  live. 
I  have  not  more  reason  to  complain  of 
my  marriage  as  an  affair  of  money  as  an 
affair  of  the  heart ;  my  self-love  suffers, 
my  ambition  has  foundered.  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  real  talent  is  a  rare  flower ; 
it  grows  spontaneously;  no  hot*honse 
training  will  rear  it ;  but  Adolphe  is  a 
mediocrity  tested  and  known — he  hjis 
no  other  chance  than  to  settle  himself 
down  to  the  tUUities  of  literature.  He 
was  a  genius  at  Viviers,  but  to  be  a 
genius  at  Paris  a  man  must  posses*}  wit 
and  intellect  in  large  doses.  I  begin  to 
esteem  him,  for  after  many  falsehoods  he 
has  at  last  acknowledged  his  position  to 
me.  He  hopes,  like  all  mediocrities,  to 
attain  to  some  place  like  an  undcr-libra- 
rian,  or  an  editor  of  a  journal.  Who 
knows  if  he  may  not  yet  be  nominated 
depute  for  Viviers?" 

She  concludes  with  a  little  malicious 
triumph  over  her  friend,  who  is  married 
to  an  old  rich  man,  with — 

"  You  see,  of  the  two,  I,  in  spite  of  my 
deceptions  and  the  little  miseries  of  my 
life,  am  better  allotted ;  Adolphe  is  at 
least  young  and  charming,^'* 

In  the  answer  of  her  fnend  she  says  to 
Caroline :  "  I  hope  the  anonymous  hap- 
piness which  you  enjoy  will  continue," 
and  she  revenges  her  old  President  upon 
Adolphe^B  gloomy  future. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this 
book  wo  should  have  liked  to  notice,  but 
it  is  impossible  now. 


•♦»■ 


From  the  SstnnUj  BeTlew. 
MARRIAGE  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

The  Scotch  Registrar-General  last  year 
produced  some  statistics  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtless  bachelors.  The  supposed 
unwillingness  of  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  noly 
matrimony  has  withstood  gentle  sennon- 
izings ;  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  tempted  by  the  frequent  demon- 
strations of  newspaper  correspondents 
that  happiness  in  married  life  was  at- 
tainable on  three  hundred  a  year.    The 
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charms  of  clubs,  or  the  terrors  of  social 
requirements,  or  some  other  considera- 
tions, are  still  too  powerful.  Matrimony 
indeed  does  not  threaten  to  become  an 
obsolete  institution,  but  there  has  not 
been  that  general  rush  of  the  celibate 
into  a  changed  condition  which  some 
moralists  appeared  to  advocate.  Per- 
haps, where  milder  expostulations  have 
been  unsuccessful,  the  stern  power  of 
statistics  may  prove  more  effectual; 
there  is  something  appalling  about  a 
table  of  figures  which  claim  all  the  in- 
exorable certainty  of  mathematics.  Peo- 
ple whose  bosoms  are  hardened  against 
all  mere  sentiment  maybe  brought  down 
by  tables  of  averages  and  careful  state- 
ments about  decimal  fractions.  At  any 
rat«,  Dr.  Stark  has  this  year  produced 
a  new  array  of  figures  destined  to  enforce 
the  lesson  which  was  inculcated  in  his 
previous  report.  Thus  it  seems  that, 
from  the  ages  of  20  to  25,  twice  ds  many 
bachelors  die  out  of  every  thousand  alive 
as  of  married  men.  From  25  to  30, 
only  8'23  married  men  die  in  every 
thousand,  and  14*94  unmarried;  and 
from  30  to  35,  the  numbers  are  8*65  and 
15*94.  Up  to  this  point,  and  perhaps  a 
little  further,  the  bachelor  may  indeed 
remark  that  the  comparison  is  not  quite 
fair.  The  men  who  marry  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  selected  lives.  There  are 
men  with  chronic  diseases,  and  confirmed 
invalids  from  vanous  causes,  who  do  nou 
marry.  There  are  men  of  licentious 
habits  who  will  not  marry.  The  mor- 
tality among  these  classes  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  among  the  more  normal, 
Bteady-going,  and  healthy  citizens  who 
marry  at  the  usual  time.  Dr.  Stark 
adds  to  these  classes  those  who  do  not 
marry  from  want  of  success  in  life,  but 
it  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear  that  "Such 
persons  are  likely  to  die  sooner  than 
their  neighbors.  The  unsuccessful  clergy- 
man, as  a  rule,  marries,  and  has  an  in- 
definite number  of  children,  as  the  ap- 
propriate consolation  for  his  case.  TJn- 
successfnl  men  in  other  professions  very 
seldom  cut  their  throats  or  die  of  mel- 
ancholy. They  may  perhaps  take  to 
drinking,  or  fall  into  other  objectionable 
habits  which  would  bring  them  under 
one  of  the  other  classes;  but,  as  a  rule, 
we  should  say  that  the  most  annoying 
thin^  about  the  unsuccessful  man  is  his 
obstmate  refusal  to  do  anything  except 


go  on  living.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  classes  who 
abstain  from  marriage  on  account  of  ill- 
health  or  bad  morals  must  unfairly  bur- 
den the  scale  of  celibacy ;  and  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  much  heavier  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  young  bachelors  than 
amongst  young  married  men,  without 
being  thereby  justified  in  any  inference 
against  the  vitality  of  bachelors  of  good 
constitutions  and  steady  habits.  But  this 
comfort  will  not  go  far.  "  Almost  all 
such,"  saysDr.Stark  (meaning  apparently 
the  sickly,  the  licentious,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful), "die  out,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
before  they  have  attained  their  fortieth 
year — ^none  survive  their  fiftieth  year." 
This  seems  to  be  rather  a  bold  statement, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  last  of  the 
classes  mentioned,  and  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority  it  rests.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  as  we  proceed  to  later 
years  the  influence  of  this  disturbing  cause 
will  be  diminished,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
extinguished.  Yet  we  find  that  the  mar- 
ried men  still  keep  a  decided  advantage 
over  their  rivals.  Thus,  of  a  thousand 
married  men  from  50  to  65,  there  die  an- 
nually 19'54,and  26*34  of  an  equal  number 
unmarried.  From  60  to  65  the  numbers 
are  35*63  to  44*54 ;  from  70  to  76,  81*56 
to  102*17 ;  and  from  80  to  85,  173*88  to 
1 95*40.  Even  if  we  go  further,  although 
the  numbers  are  too  small  to  give  trust- 
worthy indications,  we  find  that  only  9 
out  of  28  married  centenarians  died  in 
1864,  and  one  of  the  only  two  existing 
centenarian  bachelors.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  propor- 
tion was  as  nearly  preserved  as  possible, 
seeing  that  9-14tns  of  a  bachelor  could 
not  die.  So  far,  then,  it  seems  that  the 
numbers  living  at  every  age  give  similar 
results.  The  bachelor*s advocate,ho wever, 
has  endeavored  to  find  consolation  by  a 
different  manipulation  of  the  figures;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  figures  are  the  most  ac- 
commodating of  ail  things  to  those  who 
can  take  them  by  their  weak  side.  If 
then  we  take  all  the  bachelor  and  all  the 
married  men,  irrespectively  of  their  ages, 
we  find  that  24  married  men  and  a  half 
died  out  of  every  thousand,  and  only  18 
bachelors.  Here  the  wretched  bachelor 
fancies  for  a  moment  that  he  has  got 
hold  of  a  great  fact,  and  may  oppose  to 
the  Registrar-General  the  evidence  of 
his  own  figures.    But  Dr.  Stark  informs 
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him  that  this  is  a  mere  "  statistical  par- 
adox," and  that  "such  a  summary  neces- 
sarily leads  to  a  false  conclusion."  In 
fact,  it  depends  upon  a  very  simple  cir- 
cumstaiu^e.  A  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  bachelors  than  of  the  mar- 
ried men  are,  of  course,  at  the  younger 
and  healthier  ages.  Much  more  than 
half  of  the  bachelors,  for  example,  are 
under  thirty,  whilst  much  more  than 
half  of  the  married  men  are  over  forty. 
Hence  it  naturally  follows  that  when  we 
add  all  the  numbers  together,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  bachelors  will  appear  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  the  marned  men, 
although  at  each  particular  age  it  is 
greater.  In  short,  it  is  not'  surprising 
that  the  whole  body  of  bachelors  in  the 
country  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  married  men,  because  on 
an  average  they  are  far  younger.  When 
this  "  paradox,"  if  it  is  to  be  dignified 
with  such  a  name,  is  solved,  the  bachelor 
must  begin  to  admit  that  the  figures,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  against  him. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  ques- 
tion still  requires  a  great  deal  of  investi- 
gation.W  e  may  say  that  Dr.  Stark  has 
raised  a  certain  primd  facie  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  connection  between 
long  life  and  marriage.  We  should, 
however,  require  a  closer  examination  in 
order  to  eliminate  many  of  the  disturb- 
ing causes  which  may  entirely  vitiate 
the  calculation.  To  say  nothing  else, 
many  of  the  classes  whose  lives  are 
most  precarious  naturally  contribute 
ohiefiy  to  the  bachelor  class.  There  are 
the  military,  for  example,  and  the  luna- 
tics, neither  of  whom  necessarily  die 
before  fifty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per- 
manent invalids  who  may  surely  some- 
times survive  that  age.  Indeed  it  seems, 
from  Dr.  Stark's  figures,  that  the  rates 
steadily  approximate  as  the  age  increases, 
which  may  be  probably  due  to  the  thin- 
ning out  of  some  of  the  classes  who  arc 
deterred .  from  marriage  by  the  same 
causes  which  make  their  life  precarious. 
Again,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  proportion  in  which  celibacy 
is  common  differa  amongst  different 
ranks  of  society ;  whether,  for  example, 
the  healthiest. classes mav  happen  also  to 
be  those  in  which  marriage  is  common- 
est. This  would,  of  course,  vitiate  the 
results  to  some  extent.  In  short,  a  closer 
inquiry  is  nece.'sary  before  we  can  say 


with  complete  confidence  that  the  lower 
death-rate  amongst  married  people  proves 
that  marriage  is  conducive  to  long 
life,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  truer  ac- 
count to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  long- 
lived  people  are  more  apt  to  marry. 
This  would  be  a  less  startling  assertion 
than  Dr.  Stark's  former  declaration  that 
bachelorhood  was  more  destructive  to 
life  than  the  most  unwholesome  trades ; 
and  that  it  is  more  dangerous  not  to 
marry  than  to  live  amongst  the  worst 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Dr.  Stark 
should  succeed  in  making  out  his  case, 
what  is  the  moral  ?  He  has  himself  re- 
marked, with  due  Scotch  propriety,  that 
be  has  confirmed,  "after  the  lapse  of 
several  thousand  years,"  one  of  the  first 
natural  laws  revealed  to  man,  "  It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone."  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  statistics  brought  in  aid 
of  the  Bible.  Since  Mr.  Buckle's  un- 
fortunate discovery  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  committed  suicide  and  put 
undirected  letters  into  the  post-omce 
every  year,  the  science  has  rather  a  bad 
name.  It  has  been  rather  less  reviled 
than  geology,  but  has  enjoyed  a  distinct 
flavor  of  heterodoxy.  All  this  will  now 
be  changed.  The  clergy  will  be  able, 
when  they  have  exhausted  theological 
recommendations  to  leading  a  moral  life, 
to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Scotland,  and  to  promise  to 
their  hearers,  not  merely  the  advantages 
of  another ,  world,  but  19*7  more  years 
of  life  in  this ;  and  there  are  persons  to 
whom  such  a  purely  temporal  blessing 
would,  of  course,  appeal  more  effectu- 
ally. There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  gap  in 
the  proof  which  we  should  like  to  see 
filled  up.  Dr.  Stark  can  hardly  be  one 
of  the  school — not  quite  unknown  in 
Scotland — who  would  mterpret  the  Eng- 
lish version  literally,  and  argue  that 
the  text  did  not  iaclnde  the  other  sex 
in  the  term  "  man."  Yet  he  gives  us  no 
tables  to  prove  that  married  women  die  at 
a  lower  rate  than  spinsters.  At  some  ages 
their  mortality  is  said  to  be  greater,  as 
might  perhaps  be  expected ;  and  it  is  at 
least  desirable  that  we  should  know 
whether  the  advantages  derived  from 
marriage  are  mutual.  Otherwisb  there 
would  be  a  certain  awkwardness  about 
confirming  Scripture  by  such  a  one-sided 
proof,  which  would  seem  to  imply  an 
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imperfection  in  the  arrangements  of  Prov- 
idence. For,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
men  to  marry  hecause  they  will  then 
live  longer,  and  if  the  same  reason  does 
not  apply  to  women,  we  are  landed  in 
the  conclusion  that  men  should  mnrry 
and  women  should  not — which,  to  quote 
Euclid,  IB  absurd.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  figures  may  be  merciful,  and  may  at 
least  prove  that  women  do  not  shorten 
their  lives  by  marriage. 

If  this  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  we 
shall  be  at  last^in  possession  of  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  persuading  young 
men  to  marry.  Perhaps  from  a  Malthu- 
sian  point  of  view  it  might  still  be  possi- 
ble to  pick  a  hole  in  it ;  for  the  people, 
as  the  last  English  report  shows,  are 
already  increasing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  if  they  could  be  induced  at  once  to 
marry  more  and  to  live  longer  we  should 
be  again  in  danger  of  over-population. 
Omitting  this  argument,  which  scarcely 
applies  to  the  only  class  likely  to  be 
assailable  by  statistical  considerations, 
we  certainly  have  an  extra  inducement 
to  marriage — that  is,  to  those  who  would 
like  to  have  iheir  life  prolonged  by  19-7 
years.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  no 
bachelors  degraded  enough  to  reply  by 
an  inappropriate  aspiration  for  a  short 
life  and  merry  one ;  for,  after  all,  mar- 
riage is  one  of  those  things  which  do 
not  stand  in  much  need  either  of  a  statb- 
tical,  or  of  any  other  species  of  argument, 
beyond  those  which  human  nature  sup- 
plies ;  much  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
its  own  evidence,  without  the  collection 
of  elaborate  statistical  information  from 
Scotland. 


-•-•- 


Cluunbtin^a  JoumiL 
OUR  CHIEF  TIB4BPIECE  LOSING  TIME. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  French  astronomer, 
author  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
works  on  popular  astronomy  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  remarks,  that  a  man 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  maniac  who 
should  speak  of  Ifte  mfluence  of  Jupiter's 
moons  upon  the  cotton-trade.  Yet,  as 
he  proceeds  to  show,  there  is  an  easily- 
ti*aced  connection  between  the  ideas 
which  appear  at  first  sight  so  incongru- 
ous. The  required  link  is  the  determina- 
tion of  terrestrial  longitude. 


Similarly,  what  would  be  thought  of 
an  astronomer  who,  regarding  thought- 
fully the  stately  motion  of  the  eidereal 
system,  as  exhibited  on  a  magnified,  and 
therefore  appreciable,  scale  by  a  power- 
ful telescope,  should  speak  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  movement  and  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  a  sovereign?  The 
natural  thought  with  most  men  would  bo 
that  "too  much  learning"  had  made  the 
astronomer  mad.  Yet,  w^hen  we  come 
to  inquire  closely  into  the  question  of  a 
sovereign's  intrinsic  value,  we  find  our- 
selves led  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
stars,  and  that  by  no  very  intricate  path. 
For,  what  is  a  sovereign  ?  A  coin  con- 
taining so  many  parts  of  gold  mixed 
with  so  many  parts  of  alloy.  An  ounce, 
we  know,  is  the  weight  of  such  and  such 
a  volume  of  a  certain  standard  substance 
— that  is,  so  many  cubic  inches  or  parts 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  that  substance.  But 
what  is  an  inch  ?  It  is  determined,  we 
find,  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  London.  A  second,  we  know, 
is  a  certain  portion  of  a  mean  solar  day, 
and  is  practically  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  what  is  called  a  sidereal  day — 
the  interval,  namely,  between  the  suc- 
cessive passages  by  the  same  star  of  the 
celestial  meridian  of  any  fixed  place. 
This  interval  is  assumed  to  be  constant, 
and  it  has  indeed  been  described  as  the 
"  one  constant  element"  known  to  astron- 
omers. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion, and  a  very  important  connection, 
between  the  motion  of  the  stars  and  our 
measures,  not  merely  of  value,  but  of 
weight,  length,  volume,  and  time.  In 
fact,  our  whole  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  founded  on  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sidereal  system, 
that  is,  on  the  real  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth.  We  may  look  on  the  meridian 
plane  in  which  the  great  transit-telescope 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  is  made 
to'  swing,  as  the  gigantic  hand  of  a 
mighty  dial,  a  hand  which,  extending 
outward  among  the  stars,  traces  out  for 
us,  by  its  motion  among  them,  the  exact 
progress  of  time,  and  so  gives  us  the 
means  of  weighing,  measuring,  and 
valuing  terrestrial  objects  with  an  ex- 
actitude which  is  at  present  beyond  our 
wants. 

The  earth,  then,  is  our  "  chief  lime- 
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piece,"  and  it  is  of  the  correctness  of 
this  giaut  clock  that  we  are  now  to 
speak. 

But  how  can  we  test  a  time-piece 
whose  motions  we  select  to  regulate 
eveiy  other  time-piece  ?  If  a  man  sets 
liis  watch  every  morning  by  the  clock 
at  Westminster,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  him  to  test  the  accuracy  of  that  clock 
by  the  motions  of  his  watch.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  possible  to  detect  any  gioss 
change  of  jate ;  but,  for  the  pm'pose  ol 
illustration,  I  assume,  what  is  indeed  the 
case,  that  the  clock  is  very  accurate,  and 
therefore  that  nunute  errors  only  ai'e  to 
be  looked  for  even  in  long  intervals  of 
time.  And  just  as  the  watch  set  by  a 
clock  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  test  the 
clock  for  small  errors,  so  our  best  time- 
pieces cannot  be  employed  to  detect 
slow  variations,  if  any  such  exist,  in  the 
eailb's  rotation-period. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  early  saw 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  suggested 
anothei'  method.  Some  of  the  planets 
rotate  in  such  a  manner,  and  bear  such 
distinct  marks  upon  their  suiiace,  that  it 
is  possible,  by  a  series  of  observations 
extending  over  a  long  interval  of  time, 
to  determine  the  length  of  their  rota- 
tion-period within  a  second  or  two. 
Supposing  their  rotation  uniform,  we  at 
once  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  time. 
Supposing  their  rotation  not  uniform, 
we  obtain — (1)  a  hint  of  the  kind  of 
change  we  are  looking  for ;  and  ^2),  by 
the  comparison  of  two  or  more  planets, 
the  means  of  guessing  how  the  variation 
is  to  be  distributed  between  the  observed 
planets  and  our  own  earth. 

Unfortunately,  it  turned  out  that 
Jupiter,  one  of  the  planets  from  which 
Herschel  expected  most,  does  not  afford 
us  exact  information — his  real  surface 
being  always  veiled  by  his  dense  and 
vapor-laden  atmosphere.  Saturn,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mercury  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  are  in  other  respects  un&- 
vorable  objects  for  this  sort  of  observa- 
tion. Mars  only,  of  all  the  planets,  is 
really  available.  Distinctly  marked  (in 
telescopes  of  sufficient  power)  with  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  which  are  rarely  con- 
cealed by  vapors,  this  planet  is  in  other 
respects  fortunately  situated.  For  it  is 
certain  that  whatever  variations  may  be 
taking  place  in  planetary  rotations  must 
be   due   to   external    agencies.       Now, 


Saturn  and  Jupiter  have  their  satellites 
to  influence  (perhaps  appreciably  :n  long 
intervals  of  time)  their  rotation-move- 
ments. Venus  and  Mercury  are  near 
the  sun,  and  are  therefore  in  this  respect 
worse  off  than  the  earth,  whose  rotation 
is  in  question.  Mars,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  removed  from  the  sun,  having  also 
no  moon,  and  being  of  small  dimensions 
(a  very  important  point,  be  it  observed, 
since  the  tidal  action  of  the  sun  depends 
on  the  dimensions  of  a  planet),  is  likely 
to  have  a  rotation-period  all  but  absolute- 
ly constant. 

Herschel  was  rather  unfortunate  in 
bis  observations  of  Mars.  Havinc^  ob- 
tained a  rough  approximation  from  Mars^ 
rotation  in  an  interval  of  two  days — 
this  rough  approximation  being,  as  it 
happened,  only  thirty-seven  seC'Onds  in 
excess  of  the  true  period — he  proceeded 
to  take  three  intervals  of  one  month  each. 
This  should  have  given  a  much  better 
value,  but,  as  it  happened,  the  mean  of 
the  values  he  obtained  was  ibrty-siz 
seconds  too  great.  He  then  took  a 
period  of  two  yearb,  and  being  misled 
by  the  erroneous  values  he  had  already 
obtained,  he  missed  one  rotation^  getting 
a  value  two  minutes  too  great  Thirty 
years  ago,  two  German  astronomers, 
Messrs.  Beer  and  Madler  tried  the  same 
problem,  and  taking  a  period  of  seven 
years,  obtained  a  value  which  exceeds 
the  true  value  by  only  one  second. 
Another  German,  Kaiser,  by  combining 
more  observations,  obtained  a  value 
which  is  within  one-fifteenth  of  a  second 
of  the  true  value.  But  a  comparison  of 
observations  extending  over  two  Imn- 
dred  years  has  enabled  an  Englis^h  cal- 
culator to  obtain  a  value  which  he  con- 
siders to  lie  within  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  second  of  the  truth.  This  value  for 
Mars'  rotation-period  is  24  hours,  87 
minutes,  22*74  seconds. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  result  so  accu- 
rate, that,  at  some  faturt  time^  it  may 
serve  to  test  the  earth's  rotation-period. 
We  have  compared  the  rotation-rate  of 
our  test-planet  with  the  eaiiih's  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  two  huodred  years;  and 
therefore,  if  the  earth*!  rate  vaiy  by 
more  than  one-hundredth  of  a  second  in 
the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we 
shall — or,  rather,  our  descendants  will — 
begin  to  have  some  notion  of  the  change 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 
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difficulties — somewhat  modified  in  ex- 
tent, but  not  in  character — which  puzzled 
Halley,  Euler,  and  Lagrange.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Laplace 
to  say  that  his  labors  were  thrown  away. 
The  explanation  offered  by  him  is  indeed 
a  just  one,  but  it  is  insufficient.  Properly 
estimated,  it  removes  only  half  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  perplexed  mathemati- 
cians. It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
present  in  brief  space,  and  in  a  form 
suited  to  these  pages,  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Adams.  What,  for  instance, 
would  most  of  our  readers  learn  if  we 
were  to  tell  them  that,  "  when  the  varia- 
bility of  the  eccentricity  is  taken  into 
account,  in  integrating  the  differential 
equations  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
lunar  motions — that  is,  when  the  eccen- 
tflcity  is  made  a  function  of  the  time— 
non-periodic  or  secular  terms  appear  in 
the  expression  for  the  moon  s  mean 
motion — ^and  so  on  ?  "  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  Laplace  had  considered  only  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  diminishing  the  earth's 
jmU  on  the  moon,  supposing  that  the  slow 
variation  in  the  sun  s  direct  influence  on 
the  moon's  motion  in  ber  orbit  must  be 
selfcompensatory  in  long  intervals  of 
time.  Adams  has  shown,  on  the  contrary, 
that  when  this  variation  is  closely  ex- 
amined, no  such  compensation  is  iound 
to  take  place ;  and  that  the  efi*ect  of  this 
want  of  compensation  is  to  diminish,  by 
more  than  one-half,  the  effects  due  to  the 
slow  variation  examined  by  Laplace. 

These  views  gave  rise  at  first  to 
considerable  controversy.  Pontecoulaut 
characteiized  Adams'  processes  as  '^  ana- 
lytical conjuring  tricks ; "  and  Leverrier 
stood  up  gallantly  in  defence  of  Laplace. 
The  contest  swayed  hither  and  thither 
for  a  while ;  but  gradually  the  press  oi 
new  arrivals  on  Adams'  side  began  to 
prevail.     One  by  one,   his  antagonists 

fave  way ;  new  processes  have  confirmed 
is  resdts,  figure  for  figure;  and  no 
doubt  now  exists,  in  the  mmd  of  any 
astronomer  competent  to  judge,  of  the 
correctness  of  Adams'  views. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  inquiry, 
anothei*  had  been  in  progress.  A  crowd 
of  diligent  laborers  had  been  searching 
with  close  and  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
circumstances  attending  ancient  eclipses. 
A  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  the  labors  of  modem  travel- 
lers and  histonans.     One  remarkable 


instance  of  this  may  be  cited.  Mr. 
Layard  has  identified  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  the  modern  Nimroud.  Now,  Xeno- 
phon  relates  that  when  Larissa  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  took  place,  so  remarkable  in  its 
effects,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  total, 
that  the  Median  defenders  of  the  town 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  city  was 
accordingly  captured.  And  Hansen  has 
shown  that  a  certain  estimate  o(  the 
moon's  motion  makes  the  eclipse  which 
occurred  on  August  15, 310  B.G.,  not  only 
total  but  central  at  Nimroud.  Some 
other  remarkable  eclipses — as  the  cele- 
brated sunset  eclipse  (total)  at  Rome, 
399  B.a,  the  eclipse  which  enveloped  the 
fleet  of  Agathocles  as  he  escaped  from 
Syracuse ;  the  famous  eclipse  of  Thales, 
which  interrupted  a  battle  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians ;  and  even  the  partial 
eclipse  which  (probably)  caused  the 
^^  going  back  of  the  shadow  upon  the 
dial  of  Ahaz" — ^have  all  been  accounted 
for  satisfactorily  by  Hansen's  estimate 
of  the  moon's  motion;  so,  also,  have 
nineteen  lunar  eclipses,  recorded  in  the 
Almagest. 

The  estimate  of  Hansen's  which  ac- 
counts so  satisfactorily  for  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  makes  the  moon's  rate  of  motion 
increase  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  it 
should  do  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Adams.  But  before  our  readers  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  astronomers 
have  here  gone  quite  astray,  it  will  be 
well  to  present,  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  discrepancy 
about  which  all  the  coil  has  been  made. 

Suppose  that,  just  in  front  of  our  moon, 
a  false  moon  exactly  equal  to  ours,  in 
size  and  appearance,  were  to  set  off  with 
a  motion  coiTCsponding  to  the  present 
motion  of  the  moon,  save  only  in  one 
respect — namely,  that  the  false  moon's 
motion  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
change  we  are  considering,  termed  the 
acceleration.  Then,  one  hundred  years 
would  elapse  before  our  moon  would 
fairly  begin  to  show  in  advance.  She 
would,  in  that  time,  have  brought  only 
one-one-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  her 
breadth  from  behind  the  false  moon.  At 
the  end  of  another  century,  she  would 
have  gained  four  times  as  much ;  at  the 
end  of  a  third,  nine  times  as  much ;  and 
so  on.  She  would  not  fairly  have  clear- 
ed her  own  breadth  in  less  than  twelve 
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at  any  assigned  place.  Very  early, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  modern 
astronomy,  the  enggestion  was  made, 
that  eclipses  recorded  by  ancient  astron- 
omer should  be  calculated  retrospect- 
ively. An  unexpected  result  rewarded 
the  undertaking;  it  was  found  that 
ancient  eclipses  could  not  be  fairly  ac- 
counted for  without  assigning  a  slower 
motion  to  the  moon  in  long-past  ages 
than  she  has  at  present! 

Here  was  a  difficulty  which  long 
puzzled  mathematicians]  One  a^r 
another  was  foiled  by  it.  Halley,  an 
English  mathematician,  had  detected 
the  difficulty,  but  no  English  mathema- 
tician was  able  to  grapple  with  it.  Con- 
tented with  Newton's  fame,  they  had 
suffered  their  continental  rivals  to  shoot 
far  ahead  in  the  course  he  had  pointed 
out.  But  the  best  continental  mathema- 
ticians were  defeated.  In  papers  of 
acknowledged  merit,  adorned  by  a  va- 
riety of  new  processes,  and  showing  a 
deep  insight  into  the  question  at  issue, 
they  yet  arrived,  one  and  all,  at  the 
same  conclusion — ^failure. 

Ninety  years  elapsed  before  the  true 
explanation  was  offered  by  the  great 
mathematician  Laplace.  A  full  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  would  be  out  of  place 
in  such  a  paper  as  the  present,  but, 
briefly,  they  amount  to  this : 

The  moon  travels  in  her  orbit,  swayed 
chiefly  by  the  earth's  attraction.  But 
the  sun,  though  greatly  more  distant, 
owing  to  the  imnaensity  of  his  mass, 
plays  an  important  part  in  guiding  our 
satellite.  His  influence  tends  to  relieve 
the  moon,  in  part,  from  the  earth's  sway. 
Thus,  she  travels  in  a  wider  orbit,  and 
with  a  slower  motion,  than  she  would 
have  but  for  the  sun's  influence.  Now, 
the  earth  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
distant  from  the  sun,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  moon  is  accordingly  variable. 
In  winter,  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to 
the  sun,  his  influence  is  greatest.  The 
lunar  month,  accordingly  (as  any  one 
may  see  by  referrmg  to  an  almanac),  is 
longer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  This 
variation  had  long  been  recognized  as 
the  moon's  '^  annual  equation  ;^^  but  La- 
place was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
variation  is  itself  slowly  varying.  The 
earth's  orbit  is  slowly  changing  iu  shape 
— ^becoming  more  and  more  nearly  cir- 
cular year  by  year.     As  the  greater 


axis  of  her  orbit  is  unchanging,  it  is 
clear  that  the  actual  extent  of  the  orbit 
is  slowly  increasing.  Thus,  the  moon 
is  slightly  released  from  the  sun's  influ- 
ence year  by  year,  and  so  brought  more 
and  ihore  under  the  earth's  influence. 
She  travels,  therefore,  continually  faster 
and  faster ;  though  the  change  is  indeed 
but  a  very  minute  one — only  to  be  de- 
tected in  long  intervals  of  time.  Also 
the  moon  (iccelercUion^  as  the  change 
is  termed,  is  only  temporary,  and  will 
in  due  time  be  replaced  by  an  equally 
gradual  retardation. 

When  Laplace  had  calculated  the 
extent  of  the  change  due  to  the  cause 
he  had  detected,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  ancient  eclipses  were  now  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  there  was  triumph  in  the 
mathematical  camp.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Oth^Br  mathematicians  attacked  the 
same  problem,  and  their  results  aijreed 
so  closely  that  all  were  convinced 
that  the  difficulty  was  thoroughly 
vanquished. 

A  very  noteworthy  result  flowed  from 
Laplace's  calculations.  Amongst  other 
solutions  which  had  been  suggested,  was 
the  supposition  (supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
lived  to  see  the  commencement  of  the 
long  conflict  maintained  by  mathema- 
ticians with  this  difficulty),  that  it  is  not 
the  moon  travelling  more  quickly,  but 
o,ur  earth  rotating  more  slowly,  which 
causes  the  observed  discrepancy.  Now, 
it  resulted  from  Laplace's  labors — as 
he  was  the  first  to  announce — that  the 
period  of  the  earth's  rotation  has  not 
varied  by  one-tenth  of  a  second  per  cen- 
tury in  the  last  two  thgusand  years.  The 
question  thus  satisfactorily  settled,  as 
was  supposed,  was  shelved  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  result,  also, 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  di^ussion 
— ^the  constancy  of  the  earth's  rotation- 
movement — ^was  accepted;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  our  national  system  of  meas- 
ures was  founded  upon  the  assumed 
constancy  of  the  day's  duration. 

But  mathematicians  were  premature 
in  their  rejoicings.  The  question  has 
been  brought,  by  the  labors  of  Professor 
Adams — codisooverer  with  Leverrier  of 
the  distant  Neptune — almost  exactly  to 
the  point  which  it  occupied  a  century 
ago.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  very 
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difficulties — somewhat  modified  in  ex- 
tent, but  not  in  character — which  puzzled 
Hallcy,  Euler,  and  Lagrange.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Laplace 
to  say  that  his  labors  were  thrown  away. 
The  explanation  offered  by  him  is  indeed 
a  just  one,  but  it  is  insufficient.  Properly 
estimated,  it  removes  only  half  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  perplexed  mathemati- 
cians. It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
present  in  brief  space,  and  in  a  form 
suited  to  these  pages,  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Adams.  What,  for  instance, 
would  most  of  our  readers  learn  if  we 
were  to  tell  them  that,  "  when  the  varia- 
bility of  the  eccentricity  is  taken  into 
account,  in  integrating  the  differential 
equations  involved  in  the  problem  of  the 
lunar  motions — that  is,  when  the  eccen- 
tncity  is  made  a  function  of  the  time— 
non-periodic  or  secular  terms  appear  in 
the  expression  for  the  moon's  mean 
motion — and  so  on  ?  '*  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  Laplace  had  considered  only  the 
enect  of  the  sun  in  diminishing  the  earth's 
puU on  the  moon,  supposing  tJaat  the  slow 
variation  in  the  sun  s  direct  influence  on 
the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  must  be 
self-compensatory  in  long  intervals  of 
time.  Aoams  has  shown,  on  the  contrary, 
that  when  this  variation  is  closely  ex- 
amined, no  such  compensation  is  found 
to  take  place ;  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
want  of  compensation  is  to  diminish,  by 
more  than  one-half,  the  effects  due  to  the 
slow  variation  examined  by  Laplace. 

These  views  gave  rise  at  first  to 
considerable  controversy.  Pontecoulant 
characterized  Adams'  processes  as  ^^  ana- 
lytical conjuring  tricks ; "  and  Leverrier 
stood  up  gallantly  in  defence  of  Laplace. 
The  contest  swayed  hither  and  thither 
for  a  while ;  but  gradually  the  press  oi 
new  arrivals  on  Adams'  side  began  to 
prevail.     One  by  one,   his  antagonists 

fave  way ;  new  processes  have  confirmed 
is  results,  figure  for  figure;  and  no 
doubt  now  exists,  in  the  mind  of  any 
astronomer  competent  to  judge,  of  the 
correctness  of  AcLams'  views. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  inquiry, 
another  had  been  in  progress.  A  crowd 
of  diligent  laborers  had  been  searching 
with  close  and  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
circumstances  attending  ancient  eclipses. 
A  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  the  labors  of  modern  travel- 
lers  and  histonans.     One   remarkable 


instance  of  this  may  be  cited.  Mr. 
Layard  has  identified  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  the  modern  Nimroud.  Now,  Xeno- 
phon  relates  that  when  Larissa  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  took  place,  so  remarkable  in  its 
effects,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  total, 
that  the  Median  defenders  of  the  town 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  city  was 
accordingly  captured.  And  Hansen  has 
shown  that  a  certain  estimate  oC  the 
moon's  motion  makes  the  eclipse  which 
occurred  on  August  15, 310  B.C.,  not  only 
total  but  central  at  Nimroud.  Some 
other  remarkable  eclipses — as  the  cele- 
brated sunset*  eclipse  (total)  at  Rome, 
399  B.C.,  the  eclipse  which  enveloped  the 
fleet  of  Agathocles  as  he  escaped  from 
Syracuse ;  the  famous  eclipse  of  Thales, 
which  interrupted  a  battle  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians ;  and  even  the  partial 
eclipse  which  (probably)  caused  the 
'Agoing  back  of  the  shadow  upon  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  " — ^have  all  been  accounted 
for  satisfactorily  by  Hansen's  estimate 
of  the  moon's  motion;  so,  also,  have 
nineteen  lunar  eclipses,  recorded  in  the 
Almagest. 

The  estimate  of  Hansen's  which  ac- 
counts so  satisfactorily  for  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  makes  the  moon's  rate  of  motion 
increase  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  it 
should  do  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Adams.  But  before  our  readers  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  astronomers 
have  here  gone, quite  astray,  it  will  be 
well  to  present,  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  discrepancy 
about  which  all  the  coil  has  bemi  made. 

Suppose  that,  just  in  front  of  our  moon, 
a  false  moon  exactly  equal  to  ours,  in 
size  and  appearance,  were  to  set  off  with 
a  motion  corresponding  to  the  present 
motion  of  the  moon,  save  only  in  one 
respect— namely,  that  the  false  moon's 
motion  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
change  we  are  considering,  termed  the 
acceleration.  Then,  one  hundred  years 
would  elapse  before  our  moon  would 
fairly  begin  to  show  in  advance.  She 
would,  in  that  time,  have  brought  only 
one-one-hundred-and-fiflieth  part  of  her 
breadth  from  behind  the  false  moon.  At 
the  end  of  another  century,  she  would 
have  gained  four  times  as  much ;  at  the 
end  of  a  third,  nine  times  as  much ;  and 
so  on.  She  would  not  fairly  have  clear- 
ed her  own  breadth  in  less  than  twelve 
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hundred  years.  But  the  trAoZe  of  this  gain, 
minute  at  it  is,  is  not  left  unaccounted 
for  by  our  modern  astronomical  theories. 
Half  the  gain  is  explained,  the  other 
half  remains  to  be  interpreted;  in  other 
words,  the  moon  travels  further  by  about 
half  her  ovm  breadth  in  titelve  centuries 
than  she  should  do  according  to  the 
lunar  theory. 

But  ill  this  difficulty,  small  as  it  seems, 
we  are  not  left  wholly  without  resource. 
"We  are  not  only  able  to  say  that  the 
discrei)ancy  is  probably  due  to  a  grad- 
ual retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation- 
movement,  but  we  are  .able  to  place 
our  finger  on  a  very  sufficient  cause 
for  such  a  retardation.  One  of  the 
most  firmly  established  principles  of 
modern  science  is  this — that  where 
ioork  is  donCy  force  is,  in  some  way 
or  other,  consumed.  The  doing  of  work 
may  show  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways 
— ^in  the  generation  of  heat,  in  the 
production  of  light,  in  the  raising  of 
weights,  and  so  on ;  but  in  eveiy  case, 
an  equivalent  force  must  be  expended. 
If  the  brakes  are  applied  to  a  train 
in  motion,  intense  heat  is  generated  in 
the  substance  of  the  brake ;  now,  the 
force  employed  by  the  brakesman  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  heat  generated. 
Where,  then,  is  the  balance  of  force 
expended  ?  We  all  know  that  the  train's 
motion  is  retarded,  and  this  loss  of  mo- 
tion represents  the  requisite  expenditure 
of  force.  Now,  is  there  any  process  in 
nature  resembling,  in  however  remote 
a  degree,  the  application  of  a  brake  to 
check  the  earth's  rotation.  There  is. 
The  tidal  wave  which  sweeps,  twicA  a 
day,  round  the  earth,  travels  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  the  earth's  motion  of 
rotation.  That  this  wave  "  does  work," 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  watched  its 
effects.  The  mere  rise  and  fall  in  open 
ocean  may  not  be  strikingly  indicative 
of  "  work  done ;"  but  when  we  see  the 
behavior  of  the  tidal  wave  in  narrow 
channels,  when  we  see  heavily  laden 
8hii)S  swept  steadily  up  our  tidal  rivers, 
we  caimot  but  recognize  the  expenditure 
of  force.  Now,  where  does  this  force 
come  from?  Motion  being  tlie  great 
"  force-measurer,''  what  motion  suffers 
that  the  tides  may  work?  We  may 
securely  reply,  that  the  only  motion 
which  can  supply  the  requisite  force  is 
the  earth's  motion  of  rotation.    There^ 


fore,  it  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty,  that,  though  slow- 
ly, still  very  sui-ely,  our  terrestrial  globe 
is  losing  its  rotation-movement. 

Considered  as  a  time-piece,  what  are 
the  earth's  errors  ?  Suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  earth  was  timed  and  rated 
two  thousand  years  ago,  how  much  has 
she  losty  and  what  is  her  "  rate-error  ?  " 
She  has  lost  in  that  interval  nearly  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  she  is  losing 
now  at  the  rate  of  one  second  in  twelve 
weeks.  In  other  words,  the  length  of 
a  day  is  now  more  by  about  one-eighty- 
fourth  part  of  a  second  than  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  At  this  rate  of  a 
chansje,  our  day  would  merge  into  a  lunar 
month  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  thou- 
sand millions  of  years.  But  after  a  whi^, 
the  change  will  take  place  more  slowly, 
and  some  trillion  or  so  of  years  will 
elapse  before  the  full  change  is 
effected. 

Distant,  however,  as  is  the  epoch  at 
which  the .  changes  we  have  been  con- 
sidering will  become  effective,  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  us  to  have  an  interest 
apart  from  the  mere  speculative  consid- 
eration of  the  future  physical  condition 
of  our  globe.  Instead  of  the  recurrence 
of  ever-varying,  closely  intermingled 
cycles  of  fluctuation,  we  see,  now  for  the 
first  time,  the  evidence  of  cosmical  decay 
— a  decay  which,  in  its  slow  progress, 
may  be  but  the  preparation  for  renewed 
genesis — but  still,  a  decay  which,  so  far 
as  the  races  at  present  subsisting  upon 
the  earth  are  concerned,  must  bo 
looked  upon  as  finally  and  completely 
destructive. 


»♦■» 


From  the  BatardAy  Bevlew. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION. 

That  England  is  a  country  changing 
every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  with 
increasing  rapidity,  is  obvious  to  every 
one.  In  a  great  many  ways  this  change 
is  unpleasant,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  very 
serious  to  those  who  have  got  hold  of 
the  right  end  of  the  stick  of  English  life, 
and  consider  themselves  entitled  to  ft 
perpetuity  of  the  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility to  which  they  were  bom.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  when  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  comfortable  classes, 
a    spirit    of  insubordination   and   self- 
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assertion  most  painfully  visible  in  the 
lower  classes.  There  is  more  of  bold,  out- 
rageous ruffianism  in  the  floating  pop- 
ulation outside  the  pale  of  decent  society. 
There  is  a  foolish,  purposeless  uppish- 
ness  in  servants,  who  are  always  giving 
warning  for  nothing  and  behaving  like 
crushed  but  spirited  beings.  Every  one 
aims  at  a  sort  of  senseless  grandeur. 
Housemaids  have  given  up  getting 
wages,  and  ask  for  a  "  salary" ;  govern- 
esses have  given  up  getting  a  salary,  and 
ask  for  a  "stipend."  The  poor  are  very 
poor,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  work  out  of  them.  A  woman  who 
will  do  a  real  day's  work  at  sewing  or 
houseoleaning  is  scarcely  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  The  lower  classes  are 
rebellions  without  thriving,  and  are 
corrupted  by  the  insolence  of  riches  in 
which  they  do  not  share.  All  this  has 
its  good  side,  we  will  hope,  and  merely 
symbolizes  a  period  of  transition,  with 
its  inevitable  defects  and  ugliness.  At 
any  rate  it  is  unavoidable.  It  comes 
from  railways,  and  cheap  new8pa2)ers, 
and  cheap  fiction,  and  cheap  clothes,  and 
the  decay  of  the  old  territorial  system 
of  morality,  and  the  expectation  of 
democratic  triumph.  As  we  cannot  help 
or  alter  it,  we  are  not  going  to  cry  over 
it ;  but  very  lately  there  have  appeared 
symptoms  of  a  new  change  in  English 
society  which  are  really  worth  remarking. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  insular  in  our 
social  difficulties  and  collisions.  Some 
people  always  wanted  something  which 
the  existing  Constitution  did  not  give 
them,  but  which  they  conceived  they 
had  a  right  to  hive  because  they  were 
Englishmen.  It  was  nothing  to  them 
that  foreigners  had  or  had  not  got  privi- 
leges and  advantages,  or  were  poor  or 
rich,  happy  or  unhappy.  They  wanted 
to  have  Englishmen  contented  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
They  hated  this  or  that  English  institu- 
tion or  class  or  person.  They  would  get 
rid  of  the  Eang,  or  the  Lords,  or  the 
clergy.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
corrupt,  feeble,  or  prejudiced.  All  the 
good  things  belonged  to  a  few  fine 
people,  and  this  was  neither  right  nor 
English.  But  the  grievances  and  the 
remedies  were  alike  English  and  local; 
and  even  the  social  revolution  going  on 
around  us  and  increasing  every  year  in 
intensity  never  made  us  think  of  other 


countries.  The  pert  maids  wanted  to 
slip  out  of  church  to  show  their  cheap 
finery  to  English  eyes,  and  grand  govern- 
esses took  affront  only  in  English  homes  . 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  English  families. 
Th^  poor  were  becoming  more  and  more 
alienated  from  the  rich,  but  it  was  only 
to  herd  together  and  nurse  their  misery, 
and  their  sadness,  and  their  ill-will,  in 
company.  Dissatisfaction  meant  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Government,  and  was 
based  on  the  theory  that,  if  ftome  change 
in  governrnent  were  made,  the  evil  could 
be  mended.  Ballot,  or  Manhood  Suffrage, 
or  lejyislation  to  the  taste  of  Trade 
Unions,  was  to  be  the  cure,  and  then  all 
would  be  well. 

But  recently  a  new  spirit  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  statements  of  those 
who  know  them  best,  seized  on  the  most 
energetic  and  stirring  and  typical  part 
of  the  English  poor.  They  are  no  longer 
insular  and  local  in  their  feelings  and 
aspirations.  They  have  become  an  offset 
of  the  great  European  party  of  revolu- 
tion. This  is  a  vast  change,  and  an 
important  one,  and  alarms  even  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  popular  leaders  of  opinion.  The 
execution  of  the  Fenians  at  Manchester 
has  been  widely  received  in  England 
with  comments  of  a  new  kind.  There 
is  not  much  blame  thrown  upon  the 
Government.  There  is  nothing  like  what 
we  ordinarily  mean  by  disloyalty.  Full 
allowance  is  made  for  good  intentions, 
for  the  honesty  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  those  in  authority  to  distin- 
guish between  the  murder  of  Brett  and 
a  political  crime.  But  the  execution  of 
these  men  has  been  taken  as  a  crowning 
sign  that  the  Government  has  separated 
itself,  and  that  all  the  governing  classes 
have  separated  themselves,  from  the 
cause  of  European  democracy.  The 
English  artisans,  and  others  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  do  not  particularly  like  the 
Irish,  and  they  are  capable  of  seeing,  in 
some  sort  of  dim  way,  how  enormous  the 
pi-actieal  difficulty  would  be  of  letting 
Irishmen  have  their  independence.  But 
they  feel  as  if  the  Irish  were  included 
in  that  general  brotherhood  of  suffering 
and  depressed  democrats  which  is  to 
them  the  noblest  thing  in  Europe,  and 
which  they  cannot  forsake  in  its  adver- 
sity. The  revolutionary  party  in  Europe 
has,  it  must  be  remembered,  its  distinct 
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creed,  religious,  political,  and  social.  It 
is  a  party  of  action,  and  to  some  extent 
of  organization ;  it  has  ideas  to  which  it 
clings  fondly,  which  it  thinks  sublime, 
and  for  which  it  will  fight  stoutly.  In 
religion,  it  sets  out  with  a  profound 
alienation  from  established  religions, 
which  it  considers  are  only  made  for  the 
rich  and  the  stupidly  prosperous.  It  is 
not  so  much  irreligious  as  aloof  from 
religion,  and  yet  piques  itself  on  culti- 
vating some  of  the  nobler  feelings  which 
religion  pretends,  but  fails,  to  develop. 
In  politics,  it  is  for  the  State  or  the 
nation  as  against  foreign  conquerors, 
domestic  tyrants,  and  all  persons,  good 
or  bad,  that  it  happens  to  think  obnox- 
ious. Socially,  it  wants  the  poor  man 
to  have  the  world  laid  open  to  him  as  it 
ifi  to  the  rich.  Because  these  views  are 
in  some  degree  false,  and  are  easily 
travestied  and  ridiculed,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  may  be  ignored  and  despised. 
So  they  might  have  been  hitherto,  under 
the  insignificant  penalty  of  totally  failing 
to  understand  the  Continent,  and  of 
taking  for  ever  a  serene  English  view 
of  European  politics.  But  now  to  de- 
spise and  to  ignore  them  will  be  to  throw 
away  a  means  of  understanding  the  coun- 
try in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  we 
have  all  that  we  think  worth  having.  It 
cannot  be  a  slight  thing  that  we  should 
be  brought  into  collision  with  a  force 
hitherto  outside  us,  and  apart  from  us, 
and  which  can,  as  we  know  from  the 
experience  of  other  countiies,  assume  so 
compact  a  form,  spread  itself  so  widely 
and  so  deeply,  and  become  not  so  much 
hostile  to,  as  alien  from,  the  whole  char- 
acter and  tone  of  a  society  like  our  own. 
The  governing  classes  of  England  may 
reasonably  feel  that  they  did  not  deserve 
this.  They  do  not  wish  to  repress,  re- 
strain, and  crush  the  lower  classes.  They 
have  no  fanantical  religion  which  they 
wish  to  sustain.  They  do  not  love  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  neither  do 
they  hate  Garibaldi.  It  seems  hard  on 
them  to  forget  that,  when  that  apostle 
of  revolution  came  to  England,  Duchesses 
struggled  to  get  him  to  breakfast.  Why 
should  the  European  revolution  touch 
them,  and  annoy  people  so  well-meaning, 
80  kindly,  and  so  liberal  ?  Ireland  is  a 
thorn  in  their  side  which  they  only  wish 
they  were  rid  of  They  allow  any  amount 
of  treason  to  be  talked  and  written  there, 


and  it  is  only  with  some  difficulty  that 
they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  inter- 
fere when  thundering  American  colonels 
and  captains  come  over  and  go  about 
stopping  cars,  and  burying  rifles  ready 
for  action,  and  making  themselves  gen- 
erally disagreeable.  It  does  certainly 
seem  hard  that  the  European  revolution 
should  come  to  us,  who  have  no  turn  for 
coups-d^etat^  and  artillery  in  the  streets, 
and  deportations  to  Cayenne.  Nor,  if 
it  is  to  come  among  us,  can  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
our  reward,  and  that,  in  aland  where  the 
upper  classes  are  in  the  main  just  and 
generous  and  liberal,  the  revolution  will 
assume  a  much  milder  form  and  lead  to 
much  less  alarming  consequences  than 
would  mark  its  triumph  in  France.  It 
is  not  for  nothinj?  that  we  have  got  the 
sentiments  of  a  Kee  country,  nourished 
by  the  traditions  of  centuries ;  and  it  is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  have  worked  out 
a  religion  which,  if  vague  and  illogical, 
is  yet  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most 
compatible  with  secular  ideas,  of  any 
religion  in  the  world.  We  need  not  be 
very  much  terrified  at  this  revolution, 
but  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
realize  in  time  its  significance.  If  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  English  Catholics 
are  now  represented  by  iJltramontanes, 
it  is  far  better  worth  noticing  that  our 
Chartists  are  now  becoming  Mazzinians. 
TJltramontanism  is  a  sickly  plant  in  Eng- 
land, and  Englishmen  must  totally 
change,  and  lose  all  their  charncteristic 
virtues,  before  they  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  But  a  fervent  democratic 
spirit  replacing  religion  by  a  love  of 
justice  and  brotherhood  among  nations, 
alluring  by  the  thought  of  membership 
in  a  noble  band,  and  justifying  the  self- 
assertion  of  English  artisans  by  their 
association  with  a  great  cause,  might  be 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  Puritanism  was  in 
the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  revolution  would,  indeed,  have  no 
change  in  England  if  the  governing 
classes  had  any  clear  idea  how  to  govern. 
But  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  wish  to  govern  well  was  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  knowledge  how  to 
govern  well  more  visibly  lacking.  In 
every  department  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual and  political  activity,  tliere  is  at 
this  moment  a  want  of  pith  and  energy 
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and  purpose  in  the  governing  clasBes. 
There  is  plenty  of  suggestive  thought, 
but  hardly  any  dear  practical  thought. 
Every  one  shrinks  from  picturing  to  him- 
self and  stating  simply  on  paper,  what 
he  believes  and  thinks.  That  which  is 
called  the  Government  does  not  know 
whether  to  govern  or  to  be  governed, 
whether  to  cry  or  to  use  troops,  whether 
to  let  deputations  talk  sedition  in  a  Qov- 
emment  office,  or  to  rely  on  bluster  and 
hig  legal  talk  in  the  hope  that  rioters 
ma^  be  frightened.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  rev- 
olutionary element  in  England,  an  ele> 
ment  thinking  of  Europe  more  than  of 
this  country,  and  viewing  Ireland  through 
the  haze  of  European  ideas,  might  not 
some  day  become  very  serious.  It  is 
comfortable,  but  it  is  silly,  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  danger,  and  to  repose  on 
platitudes  such  as  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  loyal.  If  we  are  wise  we 
shall  do  more  than  this;  we  shall  try  to 
take  away  that  standing-ground  which 
the  revolution  gains  from  the  existence 
of  abases  which  are  manifest,  and  we 
shall  »lso  try  to  establish  a  governhig 
power  with  more  force  and  energy  than 
any  which  we  have  at  present 
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GIutinber8*8  Journal. 
SUN-SPOTa 

It  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
important  truths  which  science  has  em- 
bodied in  the  faith  of  philosophy,  that 
space  itself  is  not  more  ^^  infinite  ^'  than 
are  the  sphere,  number,  and  complexity 
of  those  unseen  influences  which  affect 
the  condition  of  the  earth  both  as  a 
planet  and  as  a  home  and  focus  of  sen- 
tient life.  Astronomical  research  has 
thus  before  it  an  absolutely  boundless 
field  of  discovery,  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  it  is  invited  and  encouraged  to 
traverse:  yet  may  we  not  estimate  its 
progress  by  the  space  it  embraces,  or  its 
completeness  by  the  range  of  the  tele- 
scope ;  for  their  veiy  haste  to  mark  and 
note  the  prominent  phenomena  of  the  wide 
universe  has  prompted  men  to  overlook 
the  more  obscure  though  powerful  in- 
fluences, which  thicken  the  more  closely 
they  surround  us,  and  it  surely  avails 
little  that  the  color  and  place  of  stars  and 
nebulosities  are  known,  while  those  mul- 
tiform agencies  which  centre  in  the  sun 


and  focate  in  the  earth  itself,  are  as  yet 
unacknowledged,  except  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  their  results. 

The  telescope  with  its  present  powers 
has  indeed  sketched  out  a  wide  region 
for  patient  observation  and  study,  to  be 
extended  only  when  optical  science  shall 
aflcjrd  some  new,  unthought-of  contribu- 
tion to  the  means  and  appliances  of 
sight;  and  astronomera  have  fitly  left 
off  for  a  time  idly  recounting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  vague  speculations  on 
what  is  b<eyond  their  ken,  for  the  better 
purpose  of  examining  minutely  those 
phenomena  which  lie  within  the  range, 
though  their  causes  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  dbtiuct  vision.  Such  agencies 
have  hitherto  been  too  commonly  re- 
garded as  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  more  brilliant  discoveries,  but  ex- 
tending research  every  day  gives  fur- 
ther proof  of  their  intimate  relations  to 
the  condition  and  destiny  of  our  mother- 
earth. 

We  might  instance  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  heat,  light,  magnetism,  etc.,  as 
afibrding  most  impoi'tant  additions 
and  aids  to  a  science  of  which  *'  astron- 
omy" is  an  inadequate  title;  but  in 
this  paper  y^e  shall  confine  our  attention 
to  certain  results  of  direct  observation 
that  promise  to  demonstrate  many  re- 
markable relations  between  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the 
earth,  and  which  continue  to  gain  in- 
creasing interest,  not  only  for  astrono- 
mers, but  for  all  intelligent  men. 

Day  by  day,  at  the  principal  observa- 
tories in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  a]>- 
pearance  of  the  sun  anxiously  watched, 
and  the  spots  which  often  mottle  much 
of  its  surface  carefully  mapped  out,  and 
even  photographed.  And,  indeed,  their 
tUiUty  recommends  such  observations ; 
for  gravitation,  as  we  vaguely  under- 
stand it,  is  not  the  only  link  which  hinds 
our  planet  to  the  sun  ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  much  the  development  and 
present  condition  of  the  earth  are  due 
to  the  action  of  those  thermal,,  mag- 
netic, and  chemical  influences  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  its  very  existence  and 
entire  cosmical  relations. 

Before  recounting  the  results  of  sun^ 
spot  observations,  we  may  remark  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  at  a  distance  of 
ninety-five    millions  of  miles,. and  on  a 
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visible  disc  having  a  diAmeter  of  little 
more  than  half  a  degree,  the  condition 
and  appearances  of  a  body  whose  dia- 
meter is  more  than  one  hundred  times, 
and  surface  twelve  thousand  times, 
greater  than  those  of  the  earth. 

It  is  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  since  sun-spots  were  discovered,  and 
known  to  reappear.  The  discovery  is 
usually  assigned  to  Galileo,  whose  first 
work  on  the  subject — Epiatolm  ad  Vdl- 
serum  de  Maculis  Solarihus — is  dated 
1612;  but  the  claims  of  the  Tuscan 
artist  may  in  this  respect  be  fairly  dis- 
puted in  favor  of  Fabricius,  whose  trea- 
tise, De  Maculis  in  Sole  Observatia^  was 
written  at  Wittenberg  in  June,  1611. 
Hariot,  in  England,  published  his  obser- 
vations in  December,  1611 ;  and  Scheiner, 
a  Jesuit  of  Ingolstadt,  made  some  im- 

Eortant  discoveries  early  in  1612.  Even 
efore  this  time,  spots  on  the  sun  had 
been  observed  by  the  naked  eye,  for 
Kepler  is  known  to  have  mistaken  one 
for  a  transit  of  Mercury. 

Nor  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
spots  have  not  unfrequently  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  some  of 
them.  Pastorff  observed  one  which  he 
found  to  be  46,000  miles  in  length,  and 
27,960  broad;  and  Mayer,  in  1758,  saw 
one  whoso  diameter  was  upwards  of 
45,000  miles,  having  an  area  greater 
than  thirty  times  the  entire  surnice  of 
the  earth.  Now,  it  may  easily  be  cal- 
culated that  a  circle  at  the  distance  of 
the  solar  surface,  having  a  diameter  of 
one  second  of  arc,  has  a  diameter  of  460 
miles,  and  contains  167,000  square  miles ; 
and  such  an  area  would  form  a  distinct 
speck,  the  smallest  that  can  be  seen  as 
such.  Yet  spots  of  an  area  greater  than 
a  thousand  mUlions  of  square  miles 
have  been  recorded ;  and  these  having 
a  diameter  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  or 
about  one  twenty-second th  that  of  the 
solar  disc,  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  to  all  eyes  under  a  clear  atmos- 
phere. Even  the  nuclei^  or  dark  central 
parts,  the  cavities  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Hcrschel,  we  see 
the  body  of  the  sun  laid  bare,  are  some- 
times of  enormous  extent ;  "  so  large," 
says  one  astronomer,  ^^that  the  earth 
could  pass  clean  through  such  a  hole 
without  coming  within  five  thousaud 
miles  of  cither  side." 


In  shape,  as  in  size,  these  spots  are 
extremely  irregular. 

The  outer  portion,  at  least,  of  the  sun 
is  frequently  in  a  state  of  commotion, 
to  which  the  most  terrific  storm  at  sea 
suggests  only  the  faintest  possible  con- 
ception. This  appears  to  be  extremely 
probable,  both  from  the  motions  of  the 
spots,  and  from  the  existence  of  those 
red  flames^  wliich,  during  a  total  eclipse, 
have  been  observed  to  project  from  all 
sides  of  the  sun  sometimes  to  a  height 
of  40,000  miles.  That  the  photosphere, 
or  external  luminous  envelope,  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  undulation,  is  also  in- 
dicated by  those  flashing  patches  of  light 
called  liictdij  which  have  been  observed 
in  all  regions  of  the  sunV  disc,  giving  an 
unequally  shaded  appearance  to  its  sur- 
face, and  producing  an  impression  like 
that  from  the  waves  of  the  glistening 
sea. 

The  spots,  however,  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  belt  of  one  hundred  degrees 
within  fifty  degrees  north  and  south  of 
the  sun's  equator. 

A  single  spot,  as  it  appears  under  the 
telescope,  consists  usually  of  an  irregular- 
ly shaped  patch  of  at  least  three  distinctly 
separated  degrees  of  shading.  The  cen- 
tral is  the  darkest,  called  the  nucleus. 
The  nmhra  forms  a  broad  indented  mar- 
gin  to  the  nucleus;  and  the  penum- 
bra, of  a  still  slighter  tint,  surrounds  the 
whole.  Spots  are  frequently  collected 
in  groups ;  and  so  many  as  eighty  distinct 
spots  have  sometimes  been  counted  in  a 
single  group.  Some  spots  appear  to 
have  two  nuclei^  and  in  others  this  i*in- 
gular  change  is  observed  in  progress. 
They  become  bridged  across  by  an  em- 
bankment and  ridges  of  the  matter  of 
the  photosphere,  and  having  a  feathered 
appearance  in  one  direction. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  spots,  and  con- 
fined within  the  same  limits  of  latitude, 
are  certain  remarkable  streaks,  blighter 
than  the  ordinary  surface,  which  have 
been  named  factd-ce.  Some  of  these 
waves,  whatever  they  may  be,  have  a 
feathered  appearance,  and  though  sel- 
dom straight,  have  been  observed  to  ex- 
tend 40,000  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  forty 
miles.  They  move  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  spot? 
themselves ;  and  this  fact  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  the  inference,  that  the  motion 
and  reappearance  of  the  spots  ttidicute 
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a  true   and  determinate  rotation  of  the 
solar  orb  in  that  direction. 

Besides  a  generally  uniform  passage,  at 
the  rate  of  about  4,000  miles  per  hour 
across  the  sun's  disc,  the  spots  are  ob- 
served to  have  certain  proper  motions  of 
their  own,  which  at  firet  sight  seem  to 
interfere  with  their  general  rotary  ve- 
locity. Mr.  Dawes  observed  a  large 
spot  which  revolved  round  its  centre  in 
twelve  days  ;  and  M.  Laugier  of  Paris 
calculated  the  proper  motion  of  certain 
irregularly  moving  spots  to  be  (indepen- 
dently of  the  high  velocity  due  to  the 
solar  rotation  already  referred  to)  at  the 
r:ite  of  247  miles  per  hour.  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  attiibutes  such  proper  motion  to  the 
tendency  of  groups  of  spots  to  recede 
from  each  other. 

Spots  also  change  in  ahape  and  size, 
and  their  duration  varies  from  a  few  days 
to  three  or  four  months.  Some  appear 
to  start  into  existence  while  you  examine 
t  b  e  so  lar  d  isc,  an  d  othe  r s  to  fad  e  a  way . 
Many  are  ft)rmed  and  then  die  out  with- 
in a  single  transit,  which  la<«ts  a  fort- 
night. Others  reappear  during  three 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  though  seldom 
ofltener.  • 

The  manner  of  the  rise  and  oblitera- 
tion of  sun-spots  is  curious,  and  is  the 
basis  of  Professor  Wilson's  original  hy- 
pothesis of  their  being  actual  cavities. 
Wlien  one  is  being  formed,  the  umbra 
appears  before  the  penumbra;  and  in 
evanescence,  the  nucleus :ix\di  umbra  seem 
to  get  filled  up  irregularly,  and  crossed  by 
fac ulcus  ridges,  'the penumbra  is  finally 
encroached  upon  by  darting  masses  of 
incandescent  matter,  and  is  replaced  by 
the  general  brightness  of  the  photosphere. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  these  spots, 
it  is  a  suggestion  as  old  as  Maupertuis, 
that  they  are  masses  of  the  floating  un- 
consnmed  scum  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 
Iialande  supposed  them  to  be  protuber- 
ances from  the  interior,  standing  out 
from  the  solar  surface  like  our  rock- 
ishmds  from  the  sea ;  but  the  foreshorten- 
ing of  the  nearest  edges  as  they  recede  to- 
-ward  the  sun's  eastern  limb,  disproves 
this  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  great  spot  of 
1719  was  seen  as  a  notch  on  the  sun's  edge. 

The  explanation  most  widely  accepted, 
especially  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Ilerschel,  is  that  they  are  cavities  in  the 
elastic  solar  atmosphere.    This  '•  discov- 


ery" is  due  to  Professor  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  1774,  observ- 
ed the  foreshortening  of  their  nearest 
edges,  and  who  thence  advanced  the 
opinion,  that  they  we-e  holes  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  caused  by  masses  of  elastic 
fluid  escaping  vol  can  ically  from  the  fiery 
globe  underneath,  and  thus,  not  only 
laying  bare  the  sun's  surface  in  the  cen- 
tral nucleus,  but  also,  by  increasing 
expansion,  causing  that  T^idening  in  their 
course  which  might  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  umbrae  and  penumbrae.  Mr. 
Dawes  states,  in  confirmation  of  a  similar 
hypothesis,  that  the  inner  edges  of  the 
umbra3  and  penumbrsB  appear  to  be 
massed  and  tilted  up,  as  if  by  the  action 
of  elastic  gas  in  escaping  from  the  inte- 
rior. 

A  fourth  hypothesis,  accepted  by 
many  eminent  physicists,  seeks  at  once 
to  account  for  the  spots,  and  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  the  solar  heat— the  latter 
a  hitherto  unsolved  or  rather  un attempt- 
ed problem. 

Of  the  existence  of  countless  meteoric 
stones  revolving  round  the  sun,  even  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of 
miles,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  their 
periodic  appearance  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  of  November,  when  the  path 
of  the  earth  traverses  their  belt.  Now, 
it  is  supposed  that  such  meteorolites, 
near  the  sun,  within  and  constituting  the 
"  zodiacal  light,"  are  continually  getting 
entangled  in  their  perihelion  passage  in 
the  solar  atmosphere ;  and,  that  thus  being 
"licked  up"  by  the  central  attraction 
out  of  their  elliptical  paths,  they  form 
sun-spots  during  one  or  two  revolutions, 
to  be  finally  swallowed  up  by  the  all- 
devouring  orb.  It  is  further  alleged, 
consistently  with  known  physical  laws, 
that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are 
maintained  by  and  dependent  upon  this 
continual  incidence  of  immense  masses 
of  meteoric  matter. 

Neither  our  space  nor  present  purpose 
allows  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
bold  and  comprehensive  theory,  further 
than,  in  passing,  to  satisfy  the  reader  of 
its  feasibility.  We  find  that  the  spots 
are  confined  to  the  sun's  equatorial  zone, 
around  which  alone  meteoric  matter  re- 
volves in  variously  inclined  planes  :  their 
motions,  too,  are  various,  and  their  prev- 
alance  periodic,  and  both  these  facts  are 
accounted  for  by  this  theory.    It  has 
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likewise  been  shown  by  Seccbi  of  Rome, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators  of 
experimental  physics,  that  the  emission 
of  beat  is  greater  from  the  equatorial 
belt  than  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
sun's  surface ;  and  it  has  been  found  that, 
on  an  average,  those  years  are  the  warm- 
est in  which  a  great  number  of  sun-spots 
are  observed.  Nor  need  it  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
that  even  among  planets  the  higher 
forms  of  development  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  the  lower, 
for  the  lite  and  growth  of  every  system 
involves  the  decay  and  change  of  indi- 
yidua]  forms. 

Others,  again,  consider  sun-spots  to  be 
analogous  to  our  whirlwinds  and  cy- 
clonic storms,  and  allege  that,  in  looking 
at  them,  we  look  down  into  their  rare- 
fied central  vortices,  which,  widening 
upward  toward  the  surface  of  the  solar 
atmosphere,  present  the  appearance  of 
cavities.  Sir  William  Herscbel,  in  1801, 
accounted  for  the  distinctness  with  which 
the  umbrsB  and  penumbrsB  are  separated, 
by  supposing  that  in  these  we  see  the 
rupture  of  successive  strata  differing  in 
their  densities.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  such  interior  envelopes, 
Arago  has  satisfactorily  proved  ti)at 
the  outer  photosphere  is  composed  of 
inflamed  gas ;  for  he  found  that  the  rays 
from  the  sun's  edge,  which  leave  it  at  a 
small  angle,  are  not  polarized,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  they  proceeded  ftrom  either 
solid  or  liquid  surfaces;  whereas  the 
light  from  inflamed  gas  is  always  in 
a  natural  condition  at  all  angles  of 
emission. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  and  rate 
of  motion  of  solar  spots,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  move  from  west  to  east 
in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the 
planets,  and  that  the  sun's  equatorial 
plane  thus  indicated  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  seven  degrees  nine  minutes  to 
that  of  the  ecliptic. 

Owing  to  certain  proper  motions 
among  themselves,  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  different  spots  is  subject  to  slight 
variations ;  yet  we  may  feirly  infer  that 
the  sun  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  25^ 
days.  Galileo,  in  1612,  found  that  a 
certain  spot  returned  in  28  days ;  Fa- 
bricius,  in  his  DicUoffus^  gives  27^ days; 
and  Scheiner,  in  1630,  estimated  the 
period  at  27  days.    These  are  rough  ob- 


servations, so  we  may  allow  two  days 
for  the  earth's  progress  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  spots  during  their  revo- 
lution, and  regard  these  three  observa- 
tions as  giving  respectively  26,  25^,  and 
25  days  as  the  sidereal  period  of  the 
sun's  revolution.  The  following  are  pe- 
riods of  revolutions  assigned  by  eminent 
astronomers,  that  have  been  carefully 
deduced  from  numerous  observations: 
Lalande  gives  25-42  days;  Delambre, 
25-01 ;  Cassini,  25-59 ;  Bochm,  25:32  ; 
Laugier,  25-34. 

Spots  are  seldom  seen  at  the  sun's 
equator,  and  never  in  the  circumpolar 
regions:  they  usually  occupy  belts  in 
each  hemisphere  between  the  parallels 
of  ten  degrees  and  twenty  degrees  of 
heliographical  latitude.  Mr.  Carrington, 
who  recently  published  elaborate  results 
of  eleven  yeai-s'  observations,  has  shown 
that  the  spots  near  the  equator  revolve 
in  a  shorter  time  than  those  of  higher 
latitudes,  and  that  this  retardation  of 
angular  motion  is  subject  to  a  law  more 
or  less  definite.  His  iormula  gives  24*98 
days  as  the  siderial  period  of  rotation 
at  the  sun's  equator,  and  26*57  days 
at  latitude  thirty  degrees,  beyond  which 
very  few  spots  have  been  noticed  in 
either  hemisphere.  Sir  John  Herschel 
considers  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  body  of  the  sun  rotates  with  a  ve- 
locity equal  to  that  of  its  photosphere 
at  the  equator — that  is,  in  25  days,  and 
that  the  different  rates  of  movement 
thus  indicated  in  different  regions  of 
the  solar  atmosphere,  together  with 
known  differences  in  temperature,  are 
results  from  that  general  state  of  dis- 
turbance indicated  by  the  proper  motions 
of  the  spots  and  other  phenomena. 
The  same  philosopher  attributes  the 
differences  iu  the  periods  of  the  8poi«, 
and  of  the  same  spot  in  successive 
transits,  to  the  diflerent  velocity  of  ro- 
tation proper  to  higher  latitudes,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  proper  motion  of  a 
spot  in  altering  its  latitude.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  fact  that  a  spot  in  1857  was 
observed  to  revolve  four  times  in 
periods  of  25-46,  25*67, 25*83,  and  26*28 
days,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  force  of 
its  proper  motion  driving  it  into  higher 
latitudes. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  &cts 
regarding  sun-spots  relate  to  the  periodi- 
city of  their  prevalence.    The  region  of 
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Rpots  is  at  times  speckled  all  over  for  two 
or  three  days  continuously ;  in  other 
years,  no  spots  are  to  be  seen  for  many 
days.  While  we  write,  only  one  small 
spot  appears  on  the  solar  disc,  appearing 
under  tne  telescope  of  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head;  but*  in  1860,  spots  were  seen 
every  day,  and  in  great  numbers.  And 
in  the  year  1870-71,  any  person,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  field-glass,  properly 
screened,  will  be  able  to  see  some  of  the 
spots  which  will  then  mottle  the  face  ot 
the  sun.  We  are  able  to  make  such  a 
prediction  in  accordance  with  a  law  an- 
nounced in  1843  by  Professor  Schwabe 
of  Dessau.  He  made  spot-observations 
from  1826  to  1860  on  about  300  days  in 
each  year ;  and  found  that,  in  the  years 
1833,  1843,  1844,  and  1856,  there  were, 
on  fully  half  the  days  of  observation,  no 
spots  on  the  solar  disc,  and  few  at  any 
time  during  these  years — not  more  than 
thirty  groups  in  all.  But  in  each  of  the 
yeai*8  "l828,  1838,  1848,  and  1859-60, 
there  were  about  300  groups — the  sun 
being  always  spotted.  This  observed 
recurrence  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years  of  a  maximum  and  intervening 
tninimum  number  of  spots  as  indicating 
periodic  seasons  of  solar  disturbance,  or 
activity^  as  it  has  been  called,  was  fully 
tested  by  Professor  Wolf  of  Zurich,who 
examined  all  recorded  sun-spot  observa- 
tions from  the  time  of  Galileo  down- 
-wards.  For  he  has  shown  that,  for  the 
last  254  years,  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  san-spots  have  each,  with  little  vaiia- 
tion,  recurred  at  intervals  of  eleven  one- 
fifth  years;  and  that  the  minimum  dis- 
tarbance  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle 
of  the  period  between  any  two  wwKcjma, 
bat  in  the  sLx:th  or  seventh  year  of  that 
eleven-year  space.  Thus,  while  the 
namber  of  spots  reached  a  maximum  in 
1859-60,  it  will  decrease  till  1666-67, 
and  then  increase  till  1870-71. 

Again,  the  degree  of  maxima  and  min- 
ima variations  is  subject  to  a  marked  in- 
crease at  periods  of  fifty-six  years — a  fluc- 
tuation undoubtedly  due,  as  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  suggests,  to  the  action  of  the  planets 
in  certam  positions,  especially  of  Jupiter, 
on  that  belt  of  matter  called  the  zodiacal 
light ;  and  it  is  indeed  ta  be  regretted 
that  the  proposal  of  Major  Jacob,  to  es- 
tablish an  observatory  at  Purandhur,  in 
India,  for  simultaneous  observations  of 
sun-spots  and  the  zodiacal  light  has  never 


been  carried  out.  It  was  observed,  and, 
we  think,  demonstrated,  by  General 
Sabine,  that  the  fluctuations,  in  corre- 
sponding periods,  of  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion of  the  earth's  magnetism,  are  at  least 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  double  variation  we  have  mentioned 
in  sun-spottedness ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  daily  photographs 
of  both  phenomena  which  are  regularly 
taken  at  Kew,  will  lead  to  important 
developments  in  the  science  of  magnet- 
ism. 

Those  induced  currents  of  electri- 
city in  the  upper'  and  rarer  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  that  are  known  as  aurorcBj 
have  long  been  known  to  accompany  cer- 
tain earth-currents  afflicting  our  telegra- 
phy, and  certain  states  of  the  weather 
afi\?cting  our  most  intimate  e very-day 
interests ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  aurorae  and  sun-spots 
increase  and   diminish   together. 

But,  before  accepting  as  a  fixed  result 
in  this  splendid  field  of  inquiry  that  the 
sun's  influence  is  maintained  and  regula- 
ted by  the  waste  and  wear  of  that  plane- 
tary system  which  it  appears  to  sustain, 
we  must  await  further  research  to  trace 
more  clearly  the  coordinate  changes  ot 
the  earth  and  sun,  and  be  satisfied  the 
while  that  thus,  and  through  many  other 
unthought-of  media,  is  our  present  con- 
dition governed  by  influences  which  in- 
volve our  destiny,  and  life  and  death 
perpetually  harmonized. 


» »• 


FITZ-OREBNE  HALLECK. 

In  connection  with  the  fine  portrait  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
engraved  for  the  purpose,  we  place  on 
our  pages  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  original. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  bom  in  Guil- 
ford, Conn.,  July  8,  1795.  His  mother, 
Mary  Eliot,  of  Guilford,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Indians."  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of 
Jacob  Barker,  in  New  York,  in  which 
employment  he  remained  many  years. 
He  was  also,  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  poetic  epistles,  '*  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  sugar  line."  For  a  long  period  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
he  was  engaged  in  his  business  affairs, 
and  was  named  by  him  one  of  the  origi- 
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nal  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Guilford,  his  native  town,  November  19, 
1867,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  Mr.  Halleck  has  lived  retired 
chiefly  for  the  last  twenty  years,  only 
occasionally  coming  to  the  city ;  but 
always  pleased  with  the  society  of  his 
old  friends. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post^  the  well  and  widely- 
known  poet,  and  the  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Halleck.  It  will  be  more  valued  coming 
from  such  a  source,  so  appreciative  of 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  of  his  talents 
as  a  poet.     Mr.  Bryant  says : 

"Mr.  Halleck  began  to  write  verses  in 
his  boyhood.  The  earliest  piece  which 
he  thought  worthy  to  appear  in  his  col- 
lected poems,  the  lines  to  'Twilight,' 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  so  long 
ago  as  1818,  and  the  '  Croaker  '  papers, 
by  Halleck  and  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
appeared  in  om*  Journal  the  following 
summer.  *  Fanny,'  his  longest  poem, 
was  written  in  1819.  In  1822-3  he  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  in  1827  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems.  Several  editions 
have  appeared  since. 

*'  Mr.  Halleck  was  bv  no  means  a  volu- 
minous  author,  but  the  poems  he  wrote 
have  long  been  favorites  with  the  pub- 
lic. He  possessed  a  peculiar  vein  oi 
humor,  exceedingly  airy  and  graceful, 
and  his  versification  is  one  of  uncommon 
sweetness  and  melody.  He  delighted  in 
rapid  transitions  from  gay  to  grave,  and 
again  in  unexpected  returns  from  the 
grave  to  the  ludicrous.  Yet  when  the 
mood  was  on  him  he  was  capable  oi 
strains  inspired  with  the  highest  poetic 
enthusiasm.  There  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage a  finer  martial  poem  than  his 
*  Marco  Bozzaris.'  His  verses  addressed 
to  a  poet's  daughter  are  as  charming  as 
such  verses  could  well  be ;  and  liis  *  Ked 
Jacket,'  a  poem  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Indian  chief  of  that  name,  is,  aside 
from  the  touches  of  his  characteristic 
humor,  which  it  contains,  a  poem  of  ro- 


bust and  manly  vigor,  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  anything  of  its  kind  in 
our  literature. 

"  Mr.  Halleck  was  personally  a  roost 
agreeable  man,  and  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  companions  in  the  world.  He 
was  an  unwearied  reader,  and  used  to 
say  that  he  could  think  of  no  more  pleas- 
ant life  than  would  be  afforded  by  a 
large  library  and  abundant  leisure.  He 
was  acquainted  with  several  modern  lan- 
guages. He  studied  Portuguese  that  he 
might  read  Camoens  in  the  original, 
whose  '  Lusiad '  has  lost  all  of  its  (sim- 
plicity and  much  of  its  narrative  interest 
m  Mickle's  diffuse  translation.  His  con- 
versation was  entertaining,  pointed  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  almost  epigram- 
matic, and  enlivened  with  anecdotes, 
which  he  related  with  a  conciseness  and 
spirit  that  would  have  satisfied  even 
Samuel  Rogers." 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  September,  1820.  This  touch- 
ing effiision,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck, may  well  serve  for  his  own 

REQUIEM  OR  DIRGK 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 
From  eyes  unused  to  weep ; 

And  long,  where  thou  art  lying, 
Will  tears  tlie  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  1,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine; 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow, 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cantfot  now. 

Wliile  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  fres^ 

The  irrief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thed. 
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POETRY. 


DIRGE  OF  SUMMEEL 

All  in  the  arms  of  Autumn  lying, 
Fading  flowers  round  her  sighing, 
Summer  sick  and  sad  is  dying. 

Now  no  more  shall  she  be  seen, 
In  the  evening's  deep  serene, 
Weaving  garlands  white  and  green ! 

Fold  her  in  a  winding-^heet, 
Woven  all  of  blosiioms  mee^ 
For  the  shroud  of  maiden  sweet 

Crimson  rose  and  lily  white — 
All  she  had  of  best  and  bright, 
Long  have  vanished  from  the  light! 

Gather  Autumn's  palest  flowers, 
Dank  with  Autumn's  softest  showers — 
Bring  ihem  to  her  leafless  bowers. 

Then  through  Winter's  icy  gloom, 
She  shall  rest  as  in  a  tomb 
Sheeted  snow  shall  shroud  her  bloom- 
Shroud  her  bloom,  but  not  forever; 
Mortals  die,  but  seasons  never. 
When  the  chains  of  Winter  sever, 

Spring  shall  wake  her  up  again, 
Lead  her  forth  to  hill  and  plain, 
Over  willing  hearts  to  reign. 


THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

8orr  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight 

The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaves, 
And  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle 

The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves ; 
While  afar,  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 

I  hear  the  swBet  voices  of  bells 
Gome  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  Autumn, 

That  fltfuUy  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other — 

They  answer  and  mingle  again — 
As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 

Make  harmony  still  in  their  strain ; 
As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle 

In  mountainous  regions  of  snow, 
HiSl  from  hill'top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  sliadowB,  the  fire-light  of  even, 

The  sound  of  the  rain's  distant  chime, 
Gome  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time : 
The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion, 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloof^ 
We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  rooC 


When  the  spirit  goes  fbrth  in  its  yearnings, 

To  take  idl  its  wanderers  home; 
Or,  afar  in  the  regions  of  fancy. 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 
I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light — 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm — 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  me 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 

But  should  they  be  absent  this  evening, 

Should  even  the  household*  depart — 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely ; 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  heart 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,  and  the  tone, 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  I  wander. 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 

The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time — 
Who  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  the  angels 

In  a  purer  and  holier  clime  I 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  Autumn  I 

Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall ; 
My  loved  and  ray  lost  ones  you  bring  mo— 

My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all 

— GhamberfPa  JoumaL 


FAMILY  MUSIC. 

Beside  the  window  I  sit  alone, 

And  I  watch  as  the  stars  come  out, 
I  oatch  the  sweetness  of  Lucy's  tone. 
And  the  mirth  of  the  chorus'  shout: 
I  listen  and  look  on  the  solemn  night, 
Whilst  they  stand  singing  beneath  the  light 

Lucy  looks  just  like  an  early  rose 
(Somebody  else  is  thinking  so). 
And  every  day  more  fair  she  grows 
(Somebody  will  not  say  me  no), 
And  she  sings  like  a  bird  whose  heart  is  blessed 
(And  Somebody  thinks  of  building  a  nestl) 

And  now  she  chooses  another  tune. 

One  that  was  often  sung  by  me: — 
I  do  not  think  that  these  niglits  in  June 
Are  half  so  fine  as  they  used  to  be, 
Or  *tis  colder  watching  the  solemn  night, 
Than  standing  singing  beneath  the  light 

Lucy,  you  sing  like  a  silver  bell, 

Your  face  is  fresh  as  a  morning  flower- 
Why  should  you  think  of  the  sobs  which  swell 
When  leaves  fall  fast  in  the  autumn  bower? 
Rather  gather  your  buds  and  sing  your  song. 
Their  perfume  and  echo  will  linger  long. 

I'm  gray  and  grave — and  'tis  quite  time^  Uxh— 

I  go  at  leisure  along  my  ways ; 
But  I  know  how  life  appears  to  you, 
I  know  the  words  that  Somebody  aajrs: 
As  old  songs  are  sweet,  and  old  words  true. 
So  there's  one  old  story  that's  always  new  I 
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There  is  a  grave  that  you  do  not  know, 

A  drawer  in  my  desk  that  youVe  never  seen. 
A  page  in  my  life  that  I  never  show, 

A  love  in  my  heart  that  is  always  green : 
Sing  out  tlie  old  song  I  I  fear  not  the  pain, 
I  sang  it  once — Lucy,  sing  it  again  I 

Isabella  Ftyik. 
—Good  Words, 


Oh  t  remembered  for  aye  be  that  blessed  iale^ 

All  the  days  of  our  life  till  night — 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  emilaj 
And  our  eyes  are  closed  to  slumber  a  while^ 

May  our  "  greenwood  "  of  soul  be  in  sight 


TOPSY-TURVY  WORLD. 

•Ip  the  butterfly  courted  the  bee, 

And  the  owl  the  porcupine ; 
If  churches  were  built  in  the  sea ; 

And  three  times  one  was  nine ; 
If  the  pony  rode  his  master; 

If  the  buttercups  ate  the  cows ; 
If  the  cat  had  the  dire  disaster 

To  be  worried,  sir,  by  the  mouse ; 
If  mamma,  sir,  sold  the  baby 

To  a  pipsy  for  half  a-crown  f 
If  a  gentleman,  sir,  was  a  lady — 

The  world  would  be  Upside  Down  I 
If  any  or  all  of  these  wonders 

Should  ever  come  about, 
I  should  not  consider  them  blunders, 

For  I  should  bo  Ineide  Out  I 


THE  RIVER  OF  TIME. 

Oh  I  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears, 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broad'nin^  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime, 
That  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifling  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between, 
And  the  year  is  the  sheaf— so  they  come  and  they 

go. 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  it  glides  through  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  musical  isle  on  the  river  of  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing ; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  vesper  chime, 
When  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow— 
There  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  love  them  so  1 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infont's  prayer; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings, 
There  are  broken  vows  and  piecee  of  rings. 

And  the  garment  that  ata  used  to  wear. 

There  are  bands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy 
shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 


COMING  HOMK 

O  BROTHBRS  and  sisters,  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet 
That  home,  in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  trees^ 

Where  once  our  household  met? 

Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  ooroe  from  school, 
Through  the  summer's  pleasant  heat; 

With  the  yellow  fenners  golden  dust 
On  our  tired  little  feet? 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood 

We  loitered  by  the  way ; 
And  stopped  in  the  woods  to  gather  flowei% 

And  in  the  fields  to  play ; 

Till  warned  by  the  deep'ning  shadow's  iall, 

That  lold  of  the  coming  night, 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last  long  bill, 

And  saw  our  home  in  sight  I 

And,  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now 

Than  she  whose  life  is  o'er. 
Do  you  think  of  the  mother's  loving  face^ 

That  looked  from  the  open  door? 

Alas  I  for  the  changing  things  of  time; 

That  home  in  the  dust  is  low ; 
And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  Ui^ 

In  the  darkness,  long  ago  I 

And  we  have  come  to  life's  last  hill. 

From  which  our  weaiy  eyes 
Can  almost  look  on  that  home  that  shinei 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go, 

Still  let  us  move  as  one, 
Always  together  keeping  step, 

Till  the  march  of  life  is  done : 

For  that  mother,  who  waited  for  us  bere^ 

Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet, 
Now  waits  on  the  hills  of  paradise 

For  her  children's  coming  feet  1 


I  WONDER  WHY  I 

I  WONDKB  why,  when  wild  winds  cry, 

And  rain  drips  fiom  the  eaves^ 
And  before  the  rising  tempest  fly 

The  Inst  few  fluttering  leaves; 
There  bursts  a  tune  of  merry  June 

Upon  my  inner  ear. 
Warm  odors  pass  through  the  deep  ridi 

And  the  blackbird  wliistles  dear  I 
I  wonder  why  I 

I  wonder  why,  when  nig^t  winds  algfa| 
And  the  city  rests  in  shade. 

And  its  living  soola  in  slumber  lie^ 
And  glare  and  tumult  fade ; 
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Far  ftom  the  town  on  a  doverad  down, 

With  short,  fine  gnus  to  tread, 
'Kid  gone  and  gny  atooe  I  wander  alone, 

And  larks  carol  overhead  1 
I  wonder  why  I 

Do  I  wonder  why  when  you  and  I 

Are  parted  by  many  a  mile, 
And  between  us  tireless  streams  go  by, 

Woods  whisper  and  pastures  smile ; 
In  whatever  way,  by  night  or  day, 

Tou  come  to  eye  or  ear, 
You  are  no  surprise  to  my  gladdened  eyes, 

And  the  words  of  your  song  ring  clear? 
Do  I  wonder  why? 

A.  r.  0.  K. 


SONNET— TENNYSON. 

Tbkbs  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 

For  which  I  live—black  eyes  and  brown  and 
blue: 
I  bold  ihem  all  most  dear :  but  O,  black  eyes, 

I  live  and  die  and  only  die  for  you  I 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me — ^while  I  mused 

At  sunset  underneath  a  shadowy  plane 
In  old  Bayona,  nigh  the  southern  sea — 

From  a  half-open  lattice  looked  at  me. 
I  saw  no  more,  only  those  eyes,  confused 

And  daaszled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain. 

It  is  singular  that  this  cbarmhig  sonnet  should  not 
have  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1833,  then  prepar- 
ing for  the  press. 


MY  DREAM. 

A  SLBNDCR  form,  A  girlish  face, 

Blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair ; 
Sweet  lips,  denr  lips  1  and  sunny  smiles, 

A  vision  angel  fair  I 
Oh,  gentle  eyes  I  oht  cruel  eyes  I 

Why  will  you  haunt  me  so? 
Filled  with  the  old  sweet  tenderness ; 

The  love  of  long  aga 

A  merry  laugh,  a  pleasant  voice, 

Sweet  chimes,  like  silver  bells ; 
Old  music  unforgotten  still, 

Around  me  rings  and  swells. 
Oh,  wooing  voice  I  oh,  cruel  voice! 

Why  will  you  haunt  me  so? 
Speaking  the  old  sweet  tenderness, 

The  love  of  long  aga 

An  angel  form,  a  blessed  face, 

A  picture,  fading  never  I 
The  anguisli  of  a  vanished  hope, 

That  clings  to  me  for  ever. 
Oh,  blessed  dream!  oh,  cruel  dream! 

Why  will  you  haunt  me  so  ? 
Sad  with  the  old  sweet  tenderuess, 

The  love  of  long  ago. 


MOONLIGHT  AND  DARKNBSa 

Lights  upon  the  water  dancing, 
Eyes  beneath  the  moonlight  glandng. 

Words  spoken  low; 
Filled  my  heart  with  tender  fancying 

Long,  long  ago. 

Clouds  above  a  dark  sea  bending, 
Sighs  with  sad  sea-breezes  blending 

Words  wild  with  woe, 
AU  my  heart  with  fears  were  rending 

Long,  long  ago. 

Tears  that  brought  with  them  estranging, 
Hopes  and  fancies  all  deranging, 

Hearts  altered  so ; 
Love,  like  life,  for  ever  dianging, 

Since  long  ago.  L.  a 
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Sheldon  d:  Company,  the  well-known  publish- 
ers at  Na  498  Broadway,  send  us  the  Memoir  of 
Bev.  Gea  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  By  Bev.  A.  R.  Van 
Nest,  D.D.,  1867,  pp.  446,  neatly  executed  by 
peu  and  printer.  Dr.  Bethune  was  our  personal 
friend  for  many  years,  and  we  welcome  this  inter- 
esting memoir  of  bim.  He  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light,  and  his  praise  was  in  many  churches. 
His  eloquent  words  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the 
platform  before  many  asaeroblies,  have  delighted 
the  ears,  instructed  the  minds,  and  warmed  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  in  this  land.  He  was  well 
and  widely  known,  and  being  dead  yet  speaks  in 
his  published  writings  and  discourses,  and  now  in 
this  permanent  volume  ably  prepared  by  the  peu 
of  afl'ection.  It  is  a  good  book,  well  charged  with 
practical  wisdom  and  uigh^  burning  thoughts, 
which  should  be  read  and  remembered  by  all  who 
revere  his  memory. 

Sheldon  &  Company  send  us  also  "^  Parting 
TV&rd^"  by  Newman  Hall,  a  neat  little  volume  of 
almost  100  pages,  which  thousands  who  hung  on 
his  eloquent  lips  during  his  late  visit  to  this  coun- 
try will  be  glad  to  get,  and  instructed  to  read. 

Ticknoi'  &  Field»,  tlie  eminent  Boston  publish- 
ers, whose  beautifully -executed  books  are  read 
everywhere,  send  us  •*  The  Uncomtnerckd  IVavel- 
let\^'  the  lust  volume  of  the  Diamond  Edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  This 
volume,  the  publishers  imfurm  us,  contains  vari- 
ous interesting  papers  "  not  included  in  any  other 
American  Edition,"  which  we  are  sure  will  secure 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public. 

Ticknor  db  Fields  also  send  us  ChiUi  Pidurea 
from  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  Sl  Kytinge, 
Jr.  Chapters  which  Mr.  Dickens  says,  in  a  note, 
were  compiled  for  American  children,  from  his 
various  works,  ^'with  my  free  consent."  These 
stories  are  beautifully  illustrated,  which  comprise 
the  most  popular  tliemes  of  this  popular  author, 
such  as  Little  Nell,  The  Marchioness,  Paul  Flor- 
ence, The  Fat  Boy,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  imaginary 
family.     For  sale  by  Sheldon  &  Oa 

M.  W.  Dodd,  publisher  of  many  good  book% 
sends  us  The  Clifford  Huusdiold.    By  S.  F.  Moore^ 

**  We  whose  law  is  love,  teem  Icn 
By  what  we  do,  tlun  what  we  are." 
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The  book  presents  a  rich  table  of  contents,  sug- 
gestive of  many  valuable  thoughts. 

Mr.  l>odd  also  sends  EUtie  JJinsmore.  Bj  Mar- 
tha Farquharsoii,  author  of  various  works.  This 
well-told  story  is  more  especially  interesting  to 
little  folks — the  younger  portions  of  community — 
as  well  as  fuU-growu  children  who  are  foud  of 
children's  fowl.  Air.  Dodd,  we  believe,  never  pub- 
lishes books  injurious  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  readers. 

M.  W.  Dodd  also  sends  us  The  Little  Fox^  or  the 
story  of  CapUiia  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock's  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition. Written  for  the  young.  By  S.  T.  C. 
Which  will  interest  and  instruct  little  readers  in 
the  customs  of  the  people  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, as  well  as  give  them  some  lessons  in  natu- 
ral history. 

Samariian  Text-Book. — Orientalists  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  a  little  hand-book  of  thirty- 
four  pages,  under  this  title,  purporting  to  contain 
the  principal  words  in  the  ::ianiaritan  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  written  by  Robert  Young,  Esq., 
and  received  by  us  from  the  publishers,  George 
Adam  Young  &.  Co.,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Young  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  Scripture  texts, 
as  is  shown  by  his  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  by  numerous  other  textual,  linguistic, 
and  expository  publications.  In  a  "  Supplement 
to  the  Bible,"  consisting  of  fitly- five  pages,  he 
has  collected  a  number  of  more  literal  renderings 
of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  original  when  compared 
with  the  common  version  and  with  his  own  new 
translation.  Among  the  works  written  by  him 
we  find  the  **  Westminster  Assembly*s  Shorter 
Catechism,"  in  thirteen  languages;  also  a  " Diction- 
ary and  Concordance,"  containing  every  word  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  all  its  prefixes  and 
affixes,  and  references  to  every  passage  in  which 
these  occur,  to  which  is  added  the  Septuagint  ren- 
dering of  the  words. — Am.  Lit.  Gazette. 

Tke  first  volume  of  a  work  which  will  possess  a 
thrilling  interest  for  many,  "Les  Myst^rea  de 
Constantinople,"  is  announced  as  ready  by  a 
Constantinople  paper.  We  have  had  *'  Mysteries 
of  London"  tuque  ad  nauseam,  and  **  Mysterirs  of 
Paris"  too.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  " Mysteries  of 
Constantinople  "  will  reveal  realities,  and  not  the 
mere  imaginative  pictures  of  the  *'  literary  book- 
maker." 
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Sd/'rec&rding  Barometer. — A  self-recording  ba- 
rometer, whic|^  has  been  termed  fiarometrograph, 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Brequet.  It  is  designed 
to  furnish  diagrams,  every  six  hours,  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  four  metallic 
boxes,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  are  curved: 
these  are  vacuum-boxes,  and  are,  in  some  measure, 
a  modification  of  the  aneroid  barometer.  Tho 
registration  is  made  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  is 
wound  by  clock-work,  and  is  covered  with  a  paper 
on  which  lamp-black  has  been  deposited.  On  this 
paper  a  lever  from  the  barometer  makes  its  traces 
as  the  wheel  revolves. 

Eleetrieity. — Professor  Newmann,  of  Konigsberg, 
who  has  been  working  upon  the  subject  of  the 
action  of  electricity  on  white  blood-corpuscles,  has 
pointed  out  some  very  remarkable  tacts.    He  finds 


that  under,  the  influence  of  strong  induced  currents 
the  white  corpuscles  of  tlie  frog  swell  out,  their 
walls  become  quite  smooth,  and  a  clear  space 
is  left  between  the  wall  and  the  granular  nudeua 
in  the  interior.  The  molecules  in  the  cell  com- 
mence, too,  to  exhibit  rapid  movements. 

Muscles  of  the  Eye. — M.  C.  bappey  has  published 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  a  paper  on  the  uuslripped 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Up  to  the  present,  he  baa 
described  only  Uie  muscles  of  the  eyelid.  He  in- 
tends to  describe,  also,  the  ciliary  muscle,  which 
is  thought  to  be  employed  in  adapting  the  eye's 
focus  to  vision  at  difierent  distances. 

OrosS'breed  Cotton. — In  experimenting  on  the 
artificial  fertilization  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
cotton-plant,  M.  Balsammo  has  obtained  varieties 
which  seem  to  deserve  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  ootton-growing.  By  producing  a  cross- 
breed between  two  varieties  possessing  peculiarly 
valuable  but  difierent  properties,  he  has  obtamed 
plants  whose  fibre  is  of  a  quality  such  as  no  va- 
riety has  yet  exhibited.  The  principle  of  ariifioial 
selection,  as  in  this  instance,  might,  we  doubt  not, 
be  made  far  more  applicable  to  commercial  objects 
than  it  is  at  present  This  discovery  ot  iL  Bal- 
sam mo's,  like  one  or  two  otheni  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  points  to  a  fair  field  for  iuvestigaiion 
calculated  to  lead  to  valuable  practical  lesults. 

The  Human  HtarL—K  German  physiologist  has 
pointed  out  that  in  crabs  the  heart  is  supplied 
with  a  nerve  which  regulates  its  movements  just 
as  the  pneuroogastrtc  nerve  in  man  influeuoee  the 
human  heart. 

Silurian  System. — M.  Barrande,  the  celebrated 
geologist,  has  just  issued  four  new  volumes  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Silurian  System  of  Bohemia.  They 
include  descriptions  of  the  fossil  remains  belonging 
to  the  orders  Cephalopoda  and  Pteropoda. 

Salt  Manure. — In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Compte$  RenduM.,  M.  Velter  suggests  that  for  cer- 
tain soils  iarmers  will  find  common  salt  a  much 
more  valuable  manure  than  is  generally  believed. 
He  considers  that  salt  is  especially  useful  in  earths 
w^hich  contain  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter. 
In  these  it  is  first  transformed  into  carbonate,  and 
ultimately  into  nitrate  of  soda. 

SmnJJtrPox — Concerning  the  prevention  of 
small-pox  in  large  towns,  Dr.  Druitt  suggests  that 
in  future  all  **  casual  paupers  *'  who  possess  no 
sufficient  vaccination  mark,  should  be  vaccinated 
on  admission  to  the  nightly  refiige. 

Spontaneous  (reneraiion. — It  is  rumored  that 
the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  at  Paris,  lately  vacated  by  M.  Dumaa, 
will  be  given  to  M.  Pasteur,  the  great  opponent  of 
spontaneous  generation. 

New  Meieorologiedt  Instrument. — ProC  De  la 
Rive,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  invented  an  in- 
strument for  determiniog  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  consists  of  a  double  telescope 
with  a  single  eye-piece,  by  which  two  objects  at 
known  distances  may  be  compared.  Thus  the  ef- 
fect of  the  stratum  of  air  between  them  maj  be 
noted.  The  inventor  thinks  that  a  measure  of 
transparency  may  be  of  great  importance  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  He  agrees  with  Pasteur, 
who  supposes  that  the  liglit,  dry  fog  which  some* 
times  intercepts  the  light  is  caused  by  myriads  of 
organic  germs  floating  near  the  earth,  which  be- 
come transparent  when  saturated  witli  moisture^ 
and  are  swept  to  the  earth  by  heavy  rains.    Vaik 
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lant,  howeTer,  beUeyes  that  the  haze  aometimea 
Been  in  fine  weather  ia  the  effect  of  variations  in 
the  denaity  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  reflected  light, 
passing  through  such  a  medium,  would  not  give  a 
distinct  impression  of  distant  objects. 

A  Swiss  Obstrvaiory. — At  Neufchatel,  in  Swit- 
zerland, ia  an  observatory  organized  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  possessing  the  very  flnest  instru^ 
pienta.  Besides  purely  scientific  results,  it  ren- 
ders immense  service  to  the  chronometer  manu- 
iacturers  by  enabling  them  to  produce  watches 
which  %re  every  day  becoming  more  perfect  as 
timekeepers.  This  is  important  to  the  branch 
of  industry  in  question,  which  can  only  exist  by 
constant  improvement  Prizes  have  been  insti- 
tnted  for  the  most  perfect  watches  and  chronome- 
ters. 

New  Treatment  in  Gates  of  Amputation. — Dr. 
Maiaonneuve,  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Uieu,  Parts, 
read  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy  on  the 
advantages  of  a  continuous  method  of  aspiration 
in  the  healing  of  great  amputations.  The  liquids 
exuding  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air,  poisonous  putritieation  en* 
sues.  To  arrest  tliis  action.  Dr.  Maisonneuve,  after 
dreasing  the  wound  with  Imt  saturated  with  anti- 
septic liquids,  brings  into  use  his  aspiratory  appa- 
ratus, whicli  consists  of  a  sort  of  a  burette  of  in- 
dia-rubber furnished  with  a  tube  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, a  flask  of  three  or  four  litres  capacity,  and 
an  air-pump  which  exhausts  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  he  removes 
the  principal  cause  of  danger  from  amputations. 

l%e  Exhibition  Building. — The  framework  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  building,  which  is  about  to  be 
sold,  wei:«'hs  27,000,000  pounda  In  the  whole 
there  are  6,000,000  rivets,  for  the  placing  of  which 
15,000.000  holes  had  to  be  punched. 

A  very  instructive  Report  has  been  published 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  England  in  1865, 
and  the  several  causes  of  mortality.  The  total 
number  was  490,909.  184,877  died  from  local 
diseases,  that  is,  inflammation  and  functional  dis- 
orders, disease  of  the  heart  and  digestive  organs, 
and  bronchitis.  This  last  disease  has  greatly  in- 
creased; it  slew  21,628  in  1856.  82,846  in  1860, 
and  in  1865  advanced  to  36,428.  Softening  of 
the  brain  also  shows  a  marked  increaae ;  the  deaths 
therefrom  in  1865  were  1051  males,  and  627  fe- 
males; and  among  nervous  diseases  were  26,722 
deaths  of  children  from  convulsions.  Zymotic 
diseases,  epidemic  and  contagious,  rank  next,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  under  Uiis  head  was  1 1 8,948. 
Intemperance  cut  off  437  persons,  and  deUrium 
tremens  612.  Then  come  constitutional  diseases 
— ^phthisis,  gout,  dropsy,  cancer,  and  diabetes, 
with  83,504  deaths:  then  the  fourth  class,  devel- 
opmental diseases,  with  77,806  deaths;  and  fifthly, 
17.374  deaths  by  violence,  of  which  number 
16,282  were  owing  to  accident  or  negligence.  In 
addition  to  the  tables,  Che  Report  contains  impor- 
tant statements:  that  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever 
are  probably  propagated  through  air  or  water — 
that  tubercular  diseases  are  communicable  by  in- 
ocolation — that  the  presence  of  phthisis  in  the 
armies  of  Europe  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
inhalation  of  expectorated  tubercular  matter,  dried, 
broken  up  into  dust,  and  floating  in  the  air  ot 
dose  barracks.  The  increase  in  tlie  number  of 
deaths  from  gout  deserves  consideration.  Gk>ut 
affects  fome  of  the  ablest  men  in  England,  and  it 


is  sugg^ted  that  there  is  perhaps  some  connec- 
tion between  the  phospl)orus  abounding  iu  the 
brain  and  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
blood.  From  this  brief  summary,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  death  Report  for  1865  is  well  worth 
study. 

A  Burning  WeH — ^While  some  artisans  were 
engaged  in  making  borings  for  an  artesian  well  at 
Narbonne,  the  water  rushed  forth  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  Roon  buret  into  flame.  The  flame, 
whioli  arises  from  tiie  combustion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  is  reddish  and  smoky,  and  does  not 
emit  a  smell  either  of  bitumen  or  aulpl)u retted 
hydrogen.  Tlie  '*  sinking'  for  the  spring  was 
made  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Aude,  iu  a  plain 
situate  about  two  metres  above  Uie  sea-level,  and 
composed  of  alluvial  mud.  The  alluvial  mud 
extends  to  a  depth  of  six  metres;  then  follow 
tertiary  limestones  and  marld,  witli  the  remains  of 
marine  shells.  At  the  depth  of  70  metres,  the 
spring  containing  the  inflammable  gas  was  met 
with. 

High  Bockf  Congress  Spring. — ^This  spring,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  at  Saratoga  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  mineral  properties,  was  flrst 
known  to  the  white  man,  and  visited  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam John>K)n,  in  1767,  just  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  analysis  ithows  flfteen  mineral  ingredi- 
ents, which,  as  a  remedy  for*  human  ilia,  doubtless 
surpass  all  the  provisions  of  nature.  Wo  do  a 
service  to  the  invalid  by  calling  his  attention  to 
this  admirable  provision,  which  he  can  obtain  and 
have  sent  to  any  address,  by  directing  to  High 
Rock,  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga  Co. 

The  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. — With  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  which  we  fear  few  of  our  savans 
would  venture  to  show.  Dr.  Ridiardsoo  has  with- 
drawn his  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  i\\b  blood. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associati(iU  be  an- 
nounced that  recent  research  showed  the  ammonia 
hypothesis  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  there- 
fore begged  to  withdraw  it  Experiments,  which 
he  had  lately  made  on  the  influence  of  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  on  albuminous  and  fibrinous  fluids, 
have  shown  to  him  that  the  process  of  coagulation 
in  these  fluids  is  due  to  a  communication  of  caloric 
force  to  them,  and  to  a  physical  or  molecular 
change  determined  by  the  condition  of  their  con- 
stituent, water.  Thus  all  #ubstances  which  pos- 
sess the  power  of  holding  blood  in  tl»e  fluid  con- 
dition, through  fixed  alkalies,  various  soluble  salts, 
and  volatile  alkali,  in  every  respect  act  after  the 
manner  of  cold.  They  render  latent  so  much  heat, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  heat  the  flbrine  remains 
fluid.  In  the  opposite  sense,  every  substance 
which  combines  with  water  and  produces  conden- 
sation, with  liberation  of  heat,  quickens  coagula- 
tion. The  direct  effects  of  heat  and  cold  illustrate 
the  same  truth,  and  upon  these  facts  turn  the  differ- 
ences of  coagulation  in  animals  of  different  temper^ 
atures.  Those  of  our  philosophers  who  work  for 
reputation  alone  (not  a  fewX  may  tliink  a  recanta* 
tiou  like  that  of  Dr.  Richardson's  rather  a  perilous 
proceeding.  To  some  small  minds  it  may  seem  sa 
We  venture  to  believo,  howeveP',  that  the  step  Dr. 
Richardson  has  taken  redounds  in  the  highest 
manner  to  his  credit,  and  we  believe  tliat  it  will 
only  add  another  honor  to  a  name  which  has 
always  been  associated  with  that  honest  pursuit 
of  science  which  results  from  an  earnest  desire  t^ 
discover  truth. 
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The  RdoHon  yf  Oow-pox  io  8mall-pooii.^The 
report  which  M.  Daoet  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  contains  the  following  con- 
duBtone:  1.  Cow-pox  and  small-pox  are  two  dis- 
tinct maladies.  9.  Cow*pox  does  not  predispose 
the  patient  to  any  Affection.  3.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion between  typhoid  fever  and  small-pox.  4.  The 
vaccine  matter,  after  a  time,  loses  its  anti-variolic 
properties.  6.  The  vaccine  matter  is  a  better  pre- 
ventive of  the  small-ppx  than  the  variolous  mat- 
ter. 6.  Vaccine  matter  should  be  renewed.  7. 
Predisposition  to  small-pox  is  greater  among  the 
young  and  aged  than  among  the  middle-aged.  8. 
Revaccination  is  essential.  9.  Even  those  who 
have  bad  small-pox  should  be  vaccinated.  10.  In 
passing  through  the  organism,  the  vaccine  matter 
borrows  certain  of  the  matters  from  the  constitu- 
tion; vaccination,  therefore,  from  arm  to  arm  may 
be  objectionable.  11.  The  febnle  state  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  satisfactory  action  of  the  vaccine  mat- 
ter.—Vide  VIrutiiuL 

Botany  <U  the  BriUsh  Museum. — ^The  Annual  Re- 
port shows  timt  the  officials  in  the  Botanical  De- 
partment have  certainly  not  been  idle  daring  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  addition  of  specimens 
to  the  Museum  amounts  to  several  thousands;  and 
of  microscopic  slides  of  JDiaiomacecB  no  less  than 
6,000  have  been  purchased.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  collection'of  the  late  Dr.  Greville  and 
the  late  Dr.  Gregory  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

How  the  EartWi  RoUxtUm  affeda  Gunnery. — Some 
may  be  found  to  doubt  that  the  movement  of  the 
earth  affects  the  direction  of  a  ball  expelled  from 
a  cannon ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  correct  In  the 
Astronotnical  Register  Mr.  Kincaid  says  that  a 
simple  illustration  of  this  effect  may  be  made  by 
attaching  to  the  same  axis  two  wheels  of  different 
diameters,  so  that  both  shall  rotate  together.  If 
Uie  one  have  a  diameter  of  8  feet  and  the  other  of 
Ifoot,  it  is  evident  that  any  point  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  larger  will,  during  a  revolution,  move 
through  three  times  as  much  space  as  a  similar 
point  on  the  periphery  of  the  lesser  circle,  and  will 
therefore  move  with  three  times  the  velocity.  The 
figure  of  ilie  earth  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  an  infinite  number  of  such  wheels,  diminishing 
in  sis^  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  all  re- 
volving in  24  hours.  Now,  if  a  gtm  h%  fired  from 
the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  which 
is  obviously  that  of  maximum  deviation,  at  an  ob- 
ject nearer  the  pole,  it  is  plain  that  that  ob- 
ject, being  situated  on  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
gun,  but  revolving  in  the  same  interval  of  time, 
will  not  move,  during  the  fliglit  of  the  projectile, 
through  less  space  eastwards  than  the  shot,  which 
will  have  imparted  to  it  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
larger  circle  from  which  it  started,  and  the  latter 
will  therefore  tend  to  strike  eastwards  from  its  butt. 
-^Astronatniad  Register, 

Human  Life. — ^The  average  duration  of  hu- 
man life  in  this  country  is  greater  than  that  ot 
any  otiier  nation.  Taking  100,000  persons  here 
for  a  basis,  they  sliow  that  while  over  14,000  ot 
that  number  die  the  first  year  after  birth,  not 
27,000  have  died  during  the  first  five  years,  and 
that  over  one-half  of  them  are  alive  at  the  age  of 
forty. six. 

A  person  at  ten  years  of  age  may  oaloalate  upon 
living  47  years;  a  persop  at  twenty,  41  years; 
ouo  of  thirty,  35  years ;  of  forty,  28  years ;  of  fifty, 


22  years;  and  of  sixty,  l5^Teara  Infancy  and' 
old  age  approximate  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  The 
first  year  of  life  nearly  16  per  cent,  die ;  at  80 
years  of  age  12  percent ;  and  at  90  yean,  25  per 
cent,  die  within  the  year  of  all  who  have  reached 
those  ages  respectively.  Of  the  supposed  100,000 
bom  at  the  same  time,  70,075  are  found  to  be  sur- 
^ving  twelve  years  ihereafWr,  and  of  those  sur- 
vivors less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  die  at  the 
age  of  1 2.  At  the  age  of  25  the  mortality  is  one 
percent 

For  the  whole  United  States,  the  popftlation 
being  31,443,321,  the  deaths  were  found  to  be  lesi 
than  400,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  would  give  a 
percentage  of  1.2727  for  the  whole  population, 
white  and  black,  and  of  1.2000  fur  the  whites 
alone.  This  would  show  six  deatlis  yearly  for 
every  500  whitea  A  very  low  rate  of  mortality, 
indeed,  and  one,  we  imagine,  not  exceeded  by  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Velocity, — The  speed  of  our  ocean  steamers  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  rarely  exceeds  1 1  miles  per 
hour ;  the  speed  of  river  steamers  is  from  14  to  24 
miles  per  hour ;  of  a  race-horse  from  29  to  30 ;  of 
a  bird,  50  to  60  ;  of  a  high  wind,  20,  and  of  a  bur^ 
ricane,  80  miles;  of  sound,  804;  of  mechanical  foroe 
in  air,  760 ;  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  68,000 ; 
of  ligiit,  as  demonstrated  by  Foucault's  apparatus, 
G90,uO(»,000  miles;  .and  yet  this  inconceivable 
speed  is  little  more  than  half  the  velocity  of  static 
electricity,  which  latter  Wheatstone  baa  shown  to 
be  1,040^000.000  miles  an  hour.  If  the  earth  were 
a  cannon-ball,  shot  at  the  sun  from  its  present  dis- 
tance, and  with  the  velocity  it  now  travels,  and  if^ 
simultaneous  with  the  explosion,  a  telegram  were 
sent  to  the  solar  inhabitants,  the  electricity  would" 
pass  the  intervening  space  of  95,000,000  miles,  and 
the  message  be  received  in  five  minutes ;  the  earth 
would  be  soon  coming  towards  them  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  minutes;  the  inhabitants  would  have 
nearly  two  months  to  prepare  for  the  shock,  which 
would  be  received  over  ten  years  before  they  heard 
the  explosion. 

I^ifrway.'^JmBgine  a  huge  table^land,  rising 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  Fheer  above  the  sea— one  vast 
rook,  in  fact,  bleak  and  barren,  covered  with  snow, 
swept  with  rain,  frozen  in  winter,  sodden  in  sum* 
mer — the  home  of  a  few  reindeer  and  Lappa,  and 
you  have  2iIonK*ay  proper,  nine-tenths  ol  the  Noi^ 
way  tliat  is  shown  on  ihe  map. 

Polar  Oon^nenL^The  Honolulu  Advertiser  pnb* 
lishes  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  land,  hitherto 
luiknown,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  Oaptatn  Long  of 
the  whale-ship  Nile.  It  is  thought  this  territory 
will  prove  to  be  the  Polar  Continent  so  long  eougfal 
after.  The  past  season  has  been  the  mildest  which 
has  been  experienced  by  the  oldest  whalemen,  and 
Captain  Long  was  able  to  reach  latitude  73"  30'. 
He  examined  the  land  attentively  along  the  en* 
tire  southern  coasty  which  be  sketched.  It  appeara 
to  be  quite  elevated,  and  has  a  mountain  near  the 
centre,  about  longitude  160**,  resembliog  an  ex* 
tinct  volcano,  and  estimated  to  be  about  a,000  feet 
high.  Captain  Long  named  the  country  UnmgeU'a 
Land,  aiVer  a  Russian  exptorsr.  The  western  poinl 
of  the  coast,  in  latitude  70''  45'  north,  longitude 
TS*"  80'  east,  he  named  Cape  Thomas,  aOar  tba 
seaman  who  discovered  it  The  Kile  sailed  sovend 
days  along  the  ooast,  and  approached  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  ahore.  "The  lower  part  of  the  Jand  waa 
free  (hun  inow,  and  appeared  to  be  coversd  with 
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TOgeUtion.    It  was  impoflsible  to  tell  how  far  the 
land  extended  oorthward.     Ranges  of  mountains 
oould  be  sedn  until  thej  were  lost  in  the  dia- 
^tance. 

Sulphur  Mbunioina, — ^Tlie  following  description 
of  the  sulphur  mountains  of  Iceland  is  full  of  inter- 
est: "These  large  hills  are  a  yery  wonderful 
sight  They  are  of  rarious  colors,  a  variety  of 
mixtures  of  red  and  yellow.  From  their  sides  are 
emitted  numerous  jets  of  steam,  and  maases  of 
bright  yellow  suSphur  are  strewed  all  around  them. 
At  the  foot  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  mud-geysers 
— huge  caldrons  of  blue  mud  in  different  states  of 
solution.  Some  bubble  and  spurt  like  filthy  water ; 
others  are  so  gross  that  Ihey  can  scarcely  heave 
the  massive  bubbles  to  tho  surface.  They  are  the 
centres  of  broken  and  dilapidated  cones,  raised  by 
their  own  sputteringa.  The  highest  part  of  their 
cones,  which  was  that  part  toward  the  mountains, 
was  about  three  feet  They  are,  however,  continu- 
ally changing  in  shape ;  and  I  observed  that  these 
portions  of  the  cones  themselves  was  (sic)  different 
from  what  they  were  when  I  visited  them  in  18dl. 
AU  around  the  soil  was  very  treacherous,  con- 
sisting of  hot  mud  with  a  covering  of  sulphur  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  which  in  most  places  was 
about  sufficient  to  bear  a  man's  weight  Wheu  this 
crust  was  broken,  steam  issued  forth,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur.  The  clouds  of  steam,  the 
roaring,  the  spluttering,  and  the  splashing  of  these 
loathsome  pits,  the  sickening  smell  and  the  deso- 
late country,  had  somewhat  of  an  awe-inspiring 
effect"  Mr.  Shepherd  gives  some  instructive  de- 
tails of  the  habits  of  the  Icelandic  birds,  and  he 
baa  g^ven  some  happy  sketches  of  Icelandic 
scenery,  which  have  been  chromo-lithograpbed  in 
Haahart's  best  style. 

JSurricanes  and  Earthqudketi — There  has  been  a 
singular  succession  of  hurricanes,  cyclones,  or 
typhoons  of  late  throughout  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
By  the  terrible  cyclone  which  recently  occurred 
in  Bengal  1,000  lives  have  been  lost  at  Calcutta 
alone,  30,000  native  huts  destroyed  in  the  suburbs 
alone  of  that  city,  and  600  native  boats  and 
numerous  ships  destroyed  in  its  vicinity.  The 
orops  of  rice,  jute,  etc.,  in  Bengal,  too,  have  been 
sadly  injured.  Since  the  hurricane  took  place  at 
St  Thomas',  two  earthquakes  have  occurred  there, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  was  an  earthquake 
during  the  hurricane.  There  have,  within  a  short 
time,  been  more  than  one  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
ocean,  and  Vesuvius  is  in  a  highly  active  state. 
The  recent  severe  gale  in  England  is  said  to  have 
been  really  a  pydone  quite  similar  in  its  nature  to 
that  which  has  just  passed  over  India.  Professor 
Brands  describes  these  destructive  storms  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Rotatory  storms,  or  whirlwinds,  occur  in 
the  trophical  seas  of  China,  the  West  Indies,  and 
round  Mauritius,  but  never  on  the  equator.  Their 
diameter  is  generally  about  200  or  300  miles,  but 
sometimes  exceeds  even  600.  The  centre  of  the 
vortex  [which  is  always  calm]  travels  at  a  rate 
varying  from  two  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  These 
storms  are  preceded  by  a  singular  stillness  of  at- 
mosphere and  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer.  They 
are,  perhaps,  most  destructive  of  all  storms."  The 
question  is  an  interesting  and  an  important  one, 
whether  there  be  any  essential  connection  between 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes*    It  is  not  the  first 


time  their  occurrence  has  been  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so. — English  paper. 

Depths  of  (he  Sea. — A  French  journal  says  that 
the  sounding  of  the  transatlantic  cable  have 
enabled  comparisons  to  be  mude  of  the  depths  of 
the  different  seas.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
not  of  any  great  depths  in  the  neigbborlKKxi  of 
continents.  Thus  the  Baltic,  between  Germany  and 
Sweden,  is  only  120  feel  deep,  and  the  Adriatic^  be- 
tween Venice  and  Trieste,  130  feet  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  France  and  England 
does  not  exceed  200  feet,  while  to  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  where  the  sea  is  open,  the  depth  is 
more  than  2,000  feet  The  seas  of  the  south  of 
Europe  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  the  interior. 
In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  depth  is  only  1,000  feet,  while  a  little  more  to 
the  east  it  is  3,000  feet  At  250  miles  south  of 
Nantucket  (south  of  Cape  Cod),  no  bottom  was 
found  at  7,000  feet  The  greatest  depths  of  all  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Southern  Sea.  To  the  west  of 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  16,000  feet  have  been  meas- 
ured, and  to  the  west  of  St  Helena,  27,000.  Dr. 
Young  estimates  the  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
at  35,000  feet 
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VARIETIES. 

Flowert  of  Palestine. — ^That  land  of  sacred  me- 
mories has  not  lost  all  its  primeval  fertility  and 
beauly,  though  barbarism  and  violence  have  de- 
stroyed many  of  its  ancient  cities  and  laid  waste  its 
fair  fields.  We  stood  gazing  last  spring  from  our 
window  in  early  morning,  when  the  old  celestial 
sun  came  up  from  behind  the  mountains  of  Judea 
in  all  its  ancient  splendor,  and  as  we  rode  many 
miles  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  the  rose  of  Sharon 
and  beautiful  flowers  in  vast  variety  carpeted  the 
ground  and  called  to  mind  the  graphic  description 
of  a  modem  author,  where  he  says,  alluding  to 
its  floral  luxuriance  and  beauty : 

'*It  is  the  wild  flowers  of  a  land  that  outlive  its 
devastations — it  is  these  that  outlive  the  disasters 
or  the  extermination  of  its  people— it  is  these  that 
outlive  misrule,  and  that  survive  the  desolations  of 
war.  It  is  these  '  witnesses  for  God  * — low  of 
stature  as  they  ve,  and  bright,  and  g^y,  and  odor- 
iferous— that,  because  they  are  infructuous,  are 
spared  by  marauding  bands.  These  gems  of  tho 
plain  and  of  the  hillside  outlast  the  loftiest  trees 
of  a  country.  They  live  on  to  witness  the  disap- 
pearance of  gigantic  forests:  they  live  to  see  the 
extinction  or  the  cedar,  and  of  the  palm,  and  of 
the  ilex,  and  of  the  terebinth,  and  of  the  olive, 
and  of  the  acacia,  and  of  the  vine,  and  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  of  the  myrtle.  They  live  to  see  fulfilled, 
in  themselves,  the  word,  *  every  high  thing  shall 
be  brought  low,  and  the  humble  shall  rejoice.'  So 
has  it  been  in  Palestine.  Once  it  was  a  land  of 
dense  timber  growths,  and  of  frequent  graceful 
clusters  of  smaller  trees,  and  of  orchards,  and  of 
vineyards,  which  retains  now  only  here  and  there 
a  remnant  of  these  adornments.  Meanwhile  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  land,  and  its  hillsides,  are 
gay  every  spring  with  the  embroidery  of  flowers — 
the  resplendent  crocus,  the  scented  hyacinth,  the 
anemone,  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil,  the  florid 
poppy,  and  the  ranunculus,  the  tulip,  the  lily,  and 
the  rose.    These  jewels  of  the  spring  momiug — 
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tbene  cliildrcn  of  the  dew— bedded  as  they  are  in 
BpontHneous  profusion  upon  soft  oittbioos  of  heather 
and  divans  of  sweet  thyme — ^ininte  millions  ot 
bees,  and  of  the  most  showy  of  the  insect  orders — 
flowers,  perfumes,  butterflies,  birds  of  song,  all 
things  humble  and  beautiful,  here  flourish  and  are 
safe — ^for  man  seldom  iutrades  upon  the  smiling 
wilderness ! 

"Nevertheless,  skirting  the  flowery  plains  of 
Palestine,  in  a  few  spots,  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
secluded  glades  in  which  the  cypress  and  the  acacia 
maintain  the  rights  of  their  order  to  live;  and 
where,  as  of  old,  'the  birds  sing  among  the 
branches.'  And  so  live  still,  on  spots,  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees — the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pear,  tiie 
plum,  the  flg,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  date,  the 
melon,  the  tamarisk,  and — noblest  of  all  fruits — 
the  grape,  *that  maketh  glad  man's  heart.*  All 
still  exist,  as  if  in  demonstration  of  what  God  has 
heretofore  done  for  this  sample  land  of  all  lands, 
and  may  do  again." 

Terrible  EarUtquakes. — The  British  agent  thus 
writes: 

"  St.  Thomas,  Nov.  31. 

"  From  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  earthquakes;  the  shocks  estimated 
nt  between  80  and  90,  of  which  six  or  seven  lasted 
for  minutes.  Of  the  buildings,  scarcely  one  is  left 
that  is  not  cracked  down  and  rendered  uselcFs  and 
unsafe.  On  the  18th  the  sea  rose  like  a  wall,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  be  swept.  The 
loss  of  life,  as  far  as  ascertained,  does  not  exceed 
5o,  but  the  destruction  to  property  is  immense, 
and  places  the  damages  of  the  hurricane  in  insig* 
nificauce.  The  consulate  office,  store,  and  other 
places  are  fearfully  damaged,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  injury  to  the  few  ships  in  port." 

In  the  town  and  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
fright,  consternation,  and  damage  were  perfectly 
paralyzing.  Scarcely  a  stone  or  brick  structure 
has  esaiped  destruction  or  great  damage.  Sides 
and  gables  of  houses  are  thrown  down,  roofs  have 
fallen  in,  and  all  weak  mason-work  is  cracked  and 
damaged.  The  inhabitants  rushed  from  their 
stores,  offlcesi,  and  houses  in  thousands,  with  hor- 
ror and  afl'right  depicted  on  every  countenance, 
rushing  madly  and  wildly  for  the  supposed  safest 
places,  while  the  earth  trembled,  vibrated,  and 
upheaved  with  a  horribly  distracting,  roaring, 
grumbling  noi.se.  Above  the  town  rose  the  dust 
from  the  cracked,  torn,  and  destroyed  mnsoo*work. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  first  great  shock,  another 
smart  earthquake  took  place;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  more  there  came  from  the  sea  toward 
the  south-east  a  most  horrifying,  roaring  noise, 
and  soon  it  waa  seen  to  be  the  great  sea-roller 
which  follows  heavy  earthquakes.  No  words  can 
describe  the  horror  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sight 
of  this  third  calamity.  First,  the  great  hurricane 
of  October  29  ;  second,  the  earthquake;  and  now 
the  tearing  and  roaring  into  the  harbor  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  itself,  with  a  vast  frontage  towering 
some  50  feet  above  the  level.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who,  up  to  that  moment,  had  bowed 
their  heads  tremblingly,  affrightedly,  and  sorrow- 
fully to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  turned  their 
backs  at  the  approach  of  the  last  terrible  visitation 
and  fled  to  the  mountains — up,  up  the  hills  in 
thousands,  panting,  breathless,  giving  all  up  but 
their  young  ones,  their  aged,  and  their  sick,  who 
were  seized  and  carried  in  all  sorts  of  ways  at  great 


risks,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  angry  oea. 
As  the  water  rushed  in,  ship  after  ship  dashed 
ashore  and  against  each  other.  The  beautiful 
iron  wharf  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Company  was 
•wept  in  a  moment  away  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  Two  American  men*Qf-war  steamships 
spun  round  the  harbor  in  a  dead  calm  as  if 
they  were  in  a  Toctex,  one  of  them  (the  De 
Soto)  being  repeatedly  driven  aground,  and 
floated  off  again,  receiving  great  injury  to  her 
bottom ;  ships  afloat  lay  up  high  and  dry— ships 
which  liad  been  driven  high  and  dry  by  tlie  hur- 
ricane sent  afloat ;  the  great  iron  dock,  some  time 
totally  submerged,  then  showing  20  feet  of  its  side 
exposed.  The  people  in  the  small- boats  afloat  at 
their  usual  harbor  work  rowed  for  the  shore ;  but 
few  escaped,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Royal 
Mail  Company's  tug  steamer  Itchen  wao  swallowed 
up,  and  two  engineers  lost.  The  divers  at  work 
saving  cargo  out  of  the  sunken  steamer  Golumbiaii 
hod  their  diving  apparatus  swept  away.  The  sea 
rushed  against  the  town  and  wharves,  into  the 
stores  along  the  streets  and  passages,  destroying 
and  damaging  almost  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
Blocks  of  merchandise,  provisions,  ironmougery, 
etc  ,  in  the  whole  of  the  stores. 

The  United  SteUea  navy  consists  of  288  vessels^ 
carrying  1 8G9  guns.  At  present  in  use  there  are 
103  vessels,  carrying  898  guns,  and  manned  by 
11, 900  men.  During  the  past  3'ear  the  naval  fleet 
has  been  reduced  by  40  vessels  and  480  guns. 
Nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the  navy  are  propelled  by 
steam,  49  of  them  are  armor-plated,  and  6  armor- 
plated  vessels  are  now  being  built 

Hovels.  —  Anthony  Trollope,  whose  speech  at 
the  Dickens  Dinner  was  interrupted  by  cries 
of  "Assez,  assez!  '*  from  the  li{)s  of  another  well- 
known  author,  made  the  wild  statement  that 
novels  nowadays  were  as  virtuous  and  cleanly  as 
they  ever  were.  Surely  this  may  be  doubted. 
When  Walter  Scott  and  G.  P.  R.  James  were  the 
first  favorites,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Jane 
Austen  eagerly  read;  when  Maxwell  wrote  '*Storiea 
of  Waterloo."  Charles  Lever  jumped  his  brave 
heroes  over  squares  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  made  us  walk  the  quarter-deck,  and  peep  into 
the  midshipmen's  mess,  surely  the  purity  of  novels 
was  not  to  be  doubted.  Adventures  they  had, 
but  the  whole  of  their  plot  did  not  concern  the 
tender  pas.sion  of  love  and  the  savage  desire  of 
murder.  Their  novels  always  ended  with  a  mar- 
riage ;  ours  begin  with  a  divorce.  Mr.  Trollope, 
who  lias  personally  assured  the  writer  that  he  has 
not  time  to  read  popular  literature,  must  have  spoken 
from  a  reflex  of  his  own  wordy,  prosy,  and  pure 
productions.  Not  only  are  novels  scrofulous  enough, 
but  magazine-papers  have  caught  the  infection. 
Tainted  are  they,  and  of  vice  they  smack  some- 
what — Saturday  Review. 

The  Jfanelho  Chronohgy. — Unger^s  treatise  on 
the  chronology  of  Manetho  is  a  work  of  immense 
research,  and  interesting  even  to  the  uninitiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  archieology.  He  is 
decidedly  an  advocate  for  a  long  chronology,  placing 
the  era  of  Menes  two  thousand  years  before  the 
dato  assigned  by  Bunsen — a  striking  illustration 
of  the  uncertrtinty  of  the  subject. 

EpistLex  o/ifie  Pitpes. — An  edition  of  the  epistles 
of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Hilary  to  Pelagius  II.,  i.««,  as 
the  learned  editor  justly  remarks,  a  work  of  niuch 
importance  for  the  history  both  of  doctrine  acit 
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of  ecdesiaatieal  Irw.  Hia  labors  would  appear 
to  havo  received  much  encouragement  from  tiie 
aotiiorities  of  the  Vatican,  and  he  is  able  to  assert 
that  his  edition  will  be  found  a  great  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors.  Although  the  oldest  of  these 
epistles  are  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  medifiBval  style  of  thought  and  diction  is 
already  fully  developed  in  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  complete  than  their  divorce  from  the  classical 
spirit. 

The  Austrian  Clergy.  —The  Austrian  clergy  list 
includes  1  patriarch,  4  primates,  11  archbishops, 
68  bishops,  12,863  priests,  and  639  clerical  profes- 
sors. There  are  also  720  monasteries,  with  69 
abbota  45  provincials,  6, 754  priests,  646  monks, 
240  novices,  and  1,917  lay  brothers.  Tlie  convents 
are  298  in  number,  with  5,198  nuns.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  church  amount  to  19,639,713 
florins. 

Tke  German  papers  announce  the  death  of  a  mnn 
who  was  so  devoted  an  ndrairer  of  Cervantes  that 
he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  and  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  collecting  every  edition  of 
"Don  Quixote'*  which  has  been  published  in 
Europe  since  its  first  appearance.  There  were  found 
in  the  library  of  this  curious  bibliomaniac  400 
editions  of*'  Don  Quixote  "  in  the  Spanish  language, 
168  in  French,  200  in  English,  87  in  Portuguese, 
96  in  Italian,  70  in  Qerman,  4  in  Russian,  4  in 
Greek,  8  in  Polish,  6  in  Danish,  18  in  Swedish, 
and  5  in  Latin. 

Bunyan  Hall, — The  far-famed  allegory  of  Bun- 
jan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  panorama,  at 
Bunyan  Hall,  Union  Square,  iu  this  city.  The 
artistic  skill,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  prepared 
for  the  panorama,  are  worthy  of  high  praise,  and 
deserve  the  commendation  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  We  have  rarely  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  more  attractive,  impressive,  and  instructive 
for  all  claraes  in  the  community. 

Home  Gymnasium. — Physical  health,  physical 
training,  physical  exercise,  are  very  important 
matters  for  human  comfort  and  well-being.  For 
want  of  this  the  man  of  sedentary  life  and  habits 
becomes  an  invalid,  breaks  down  in  health,  and 
sinks  to  a  premature  g^ve.  Similar  renults  occur 
among  business  men,  among  young  men,  young 
ladies,  and  many  valuable  lives  and  healths  are 
sacrificed  and  lost  to  families  and  friends  for  want 
of  proper  care  of  physical  exercise.  We  call  at- 
tention to  the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  this 
number.  The  Home  Grymnasium  is  admirable  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  portable,  can  easily  be  put  up 
and  taken  down.  Its  influence  is  worth  ten  tunes 
its  cost    See  the  advertisement 

Cathedral  of  the  Assumption^  Moscow. — Rev.  Dr. 
G.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before 
the  American  Board,  at  Buffala  We  have  re- 
ceived the  annual  report  of  this  august  board  and 
the  published  disoourae.  Dr.  Thompson  closes  it 
in  the  following  graphic  language:  Upon  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  I  stood  within  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  the  most 
sacred  sanctuary  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  local 
associations  this  is  even  more  impressive  than  St. 
Peter's,  while  its  dimensions  are  more  easily 
raasterod,  and  tho  unity  of  its  eflect  is  neither 
lost  in  vastness  nor  broken  by  side-chapels  that 
dispute  the  preeminence  of  sanctity  and  riches. 


Here  the  Chief  Patriarch  has  his  scat.  Here  all 
former  Patriarchs  lie  buried.  Here  is  the  holy 
chrism  which,  reproduced  like  the  oil  of  tho  widow 
of  Sarepta,  is  applied  in  baptism  to  every  child 
bom  within  the  pale  of  the  Greek  Church  through- 
out the  Empire.  Here  every  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  four  hundred  years  has  taken  the  oath  and 
received  tlie  sacrament  of  coronation.  Here 
Byzantine  art  has  deoorated  the  walls,  pillars,  and 
ceiling,  with  tho  whole  history  of  tho  Gospel  and 
the  Church,  in  gold  and  enamel ;  while  ii4))erial 
magnificence  and  passionate  devotion  have  lavish- 
ed upon  altars,  shrines,  and  pictures 

"  The  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

The  service  was  majestically  intoned  by  a  cele- 
brant who  looked  the  very  king  of  priesto ;  and 
splendid  choral  responses  rolled  their  deep-voiced 
bass  under  the  spray  of  boys'  voices,  richer  than 
organ  or  lute.  At  the  close  of  the  Litany,  when 
the  golden  gates  of  the  Iconosiasis*  swung  opeo, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  appeared  glittering  with 
gems  and  wreathed  with  incense,  the  sunlight 
stole  in  through  the  domes,  heightening  the  efiect 
of  candles,  till  all  the  jewels  were  ablaze,  and  tho 
four  walls,  gilded  and  painted  from  floor  to  roof, 
were  resplendent  as  an  apocalyptic  viiion; — on 
the  altar-screen  the  Eternal  Father,  the  Virgin 
and  the  Sen,  with  patriarchs,  prophets,  angels,  and 
apostles,  iu  gold  and  brilliants ;  on  the  right  wall 
the  seven  holy  Councils;  on  the  left  the  story  of 
the  Virgin's  life;  on  the  pillars  tho  canonized 
martyrs ;  in  front  the  last  judgment, — all  history 
represented  as  related  to  Christ :  tlie  cathedral 
one  grand  and  solemn  Te  Doum,  tho  goodly  Fel- 
lowship of  the  prophets,  tho  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  prais- 
ing thp  King  of  gk)ry,  who  will  como  to  be  our 
Judge.  Of  a  sudden  the  sun  kindled  the  halo 
around  tho  infant  Saviour  upon  tho  Altar-screen, 
and  for  an  instant  all  the  light  of  the  Cathedral 
was  beaming  from  his  face.  It  seemed  to  say. 
This  brilliancy  of  color,  gold,  and  jewels  is  not 
light ;  there  is  no  warmth  in  these  walls,  no  life- 
power  in  this  ritual;  Life  only  can  give  light; 
and  *'  I  AM  COME  that  te  might  hate  life." 

Dr.  UndtrliilCs  Crotun  Point  Vineyard. — We 
do  a  useful  service  to  the  public — to  all  inva- 
lids who  are  benefited  b}'  the  use  of  the  purest 
nnd  best  wines  that  arc  grown  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try. Dr  Uuderliiil  is  a  benefactor  of  liis  country 
and  his  race,  in  this  regurd.  His  long  years  of 
experience  and  eminent  skill  in  tlio  production  of 
pure  wines  and  most  delicious  grapes,  are  above 
praise,  ilia  extensive  vineyards  are  well  and 
widely  known,  and  full  worthy  of  extensive  pat- 
ronage. The  pure  wine,  so  needful  for  medical 
and  communion  purposes,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Un- 
derbill, periectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances, 
and  of  mature  age.  and  can  bo  re'ied  on  by  the 
careful  physician  for  the  purposes  for  which  he 
needs  it. 


*  The  /oon4M<//«i«l5  aicreen  coyered  with  »acred  pictures 
which  shuts  off  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary  from  the  congrega- 
tion. 

[For  an  engraTfnjr  of  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  the  irreat 
central  fortress  of  itusitia,  enclohing  this  Cnthedrul,  with  fuU 
description,  see  the  Eclectic  for  Dec.,  18C&.— Ksitob  ot 
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The  depot  for  the  sale  of  these  fine  wines  is  at 
No.  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

Prince  de  Mettemidi  recently  went  baok  to  carry 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
Prince  Napoleon.  The  Emperor's  cousin  immedi- 
ately put  it  on,  and  went  to  the  Elysfe  to  thank 
the  French  Emperor.  '*1  am  the  more  touched 
with  this  distinction,"  said  the  Prince, "  that  I  have 
poeiHvely  done  nothing  to  merit  it."  "  Beoeive  it," 
his  Majesty  answered,  "as  a  souvenir  of  a  journey 
whiA  has  been  a  source  of  g;reat  satisfaction  to 


ti 


me. 

An  English  halfipenny^  of  the  reign  of  George  T., 
dated  1719,  was  found  recently  by  Mr.  Allen 
Roberts,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.  It  was  discovered 
wedged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  in  the  little  creek 
that  runs  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  borough. 
When  and  how  this  little  copper  coin,  which 
started  on  its  travels  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
•go,  reached  the  place"  where  it  was  picked  up,  is 
of  course  not  known.  , 

U  is  claimed  for  a  certain  ring,  lately  bequeath- 
ed  to  his  daughter  by  a  knight  who  died  at  Teign- 
mouth,  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  the  Queeu 
of  Sheba,  who  gave  it  to  Solomon.  It  was  taken 
from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  brought  to  Rome  and 
was  given  by  Clement  VIII.  to  Wolsey.  From 
him  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Leicester  Abbey,  and 
thence  into  private  hands  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
nxmasteries.  It  is  added  that  the  fortunate  owner 
of  this  ancient  relic  is  a  ward  in  chancery. 

A  statute  was  inaugurated  two  days  back  at 
Rotterdam,  to  the  memory  of  Count  van  Hogen- 
dorf,  the  statesman  who  went  to  England  to  offer 
the  Crown  of  the  Low  Countries  to  William  of 
Orange,  son  of  the  Stadtholdcr,  William  I.  The 
King  of  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Minis- 
ters, and  the  principal  personages  of  the  kingdom 
were  present  at  tlie  ceremony,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Burgom.'istor  of  tho  place. 

A  country  Unayer  who  was  the  happy  father  of 
ten  tall  girls,  avernging  about  six  feet  in  height^ 
often  boasted  that  he  had  sixty  feet  of  daughters. 

If  going  uncovered  indicates  a  reverent  spirit, 
as  is  claimed  in  some  countries,  many  of  our  ladies 
in  &shionablo  circles  are  patterns  of  reverence. 
They  are  head  and  shoulders  in  advance  of  the 
world  in  general. 

Mouldy  Substances  in  Rooms. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  presence  of  moulds  in  rooms  is 
highly  injurious  to  human  health ;  under  certain 
conditions  of  dampness  and  bad  ventilation,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mildew  run  over  a  large 
expanse  of  whitewashed  wall  or  ceiling.  If  this 
mould  occur  in  a  living  room,  and  it  be  not  de- 
stroyed, it  frequently  brings  on  a  complication  of 
painful  symptoms  in  the  human  patient,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  body 
are  known  to  offer  a  fitting  habitat  for  the  plant, 
and  it  is  transferred  from  the  original  objects  to  the 
human  frame.  A  weak  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  has  recently  been  recommended  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  moulds  in  rooms,  and  as  their  growth  is 
both  common  and  rapid  in  this  country  in  damp 
and  ill-ventilated  situations,  the  remedy  is  worth  a 
trial. — Builder. 

Dickens. — ^The  London  Review  says:  "Charles 
Dickens  is  a  messenger  of  peace  between  two 
countries;  he  will  lay  down  happily,  'tis  no  idle 


boast  of  his,  a  third  cable  between  that  land  whose 
hearty  alliance  we  most  covet,  and  this  large<bur- 
dened,  staggering,  overworked  noble  old  knd  of 
ours,  dear  motlier  England.  Lord  Lytton  was  the 
chairman,  an  altogether  inefficient  chairman,  too, 
save  for  his  nama  One  who  never  gave  any 
heartiness  to  his  personification,  and  who  tlirew  a 
lurid  air  of  sham  over  the  whole  proceedings, 
although  underneath  there  lay  an  immeasarable 
depth  of  feeling." 

The  Review  quotes  fl'om  the  Birmingham.  Daily 
Post^  calling  it  *'  an  admirably  clever  picture  of  the 
noble  chairman,  because  there  is  real  truth  in  it" 

"  Let  me  say  unreservedly,  that  of  all  the  dull, 
prosy  chairmen  ever  put  into  a  chair,  Sir  K.  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  the  worst.  Of  course  I  know  tliis  is 
heresy  to  start  with.  People  talk  of  the  respect 
due  to  genius,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Respect  to 
fiddlesticks  1  If  genius  can^t  drive  a  coach  and  six, 
it  should  not  risk  other  people*s  necks ;  if  it  cannot 
talk  after  dinner,  It  should  not  bore  intelligent 
people  who  can.  Here  was  a  great  intellectual 
gathering — men  of  brains,  presided  over  by  a  man 
of  brains,  who  was  as  tedious  an  old  fogy  as  ever 
twaddled  at  a  tea-table^  who  had  learned  off'a  high- 
faluting  speech  by  heart,  which  he  delivered  with 
false  emphasis,  with  ridiculous,  even  grotesque  and 
ludicrous  gesture,  in  an  altogether  comic^  and 
more  than  painfully  tedious  manner.  Vestrymen, 
however,  must  not  think  his  tediousness  was  like 
unto  theirs.  He  was  not  vulgar,  nor  common,  nor 
foolish,  but  quite  otherwise^  His  speech  was  that 
of  a  Don  Quixote,  and  he  himself  looked  as  the 
immortal  Don  might  have  looked'  if  he  had  been 
woke  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  called  on  to 
address  the  College  of  Salamanca.  Hia  eyes,  awake 
with  wonder,  their  orbits  not  yet  settled,  and  at 
cross  purposes ;  his  eyebrows  elevated  and  awry, 
his — well,  his  hair — tumbled;  his  face,  like  to  a 
monument  of  genius,  with  the  inscription  very 
much  cffHCcd ;  but,  withal,  his  air,  manner,  gesture, 
that  of  a  ludicrous  dandy  exquisite,  man  of  honour 
and  genius,  grown  old,  (iUen  into  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf^  and  only  to  be  pitied  because  it  strives  to 
keep  up  its  appearance  of  youtli,  and  to  be  what 
it  is  not." 

"  As  for  Mr.  Dickens'  speech,  which  was  in  Its 
way  a  masterpiece,  my  impression  at  the  time 
was  that  it  was  learned  by  heart  and  not  im- 
promptu, and  that  the  emotion  he  showed  he  kept 
purposely  dowu,  so  that  ho  might  recollect  his 
lesson.  The  opening  sentences,  '  exquisitely  con- 
structed,' says  our  previously  quoted  friend,  '  were 
intended  to  express  profound  emotion,  and  the  great 
author  was  too  obviously  repeating  a  lesson — too 
certainly  drawing  on  his  memory  to  produce  tlie 
effect.*  Yet  every  word  told,  and  one  or  two  had 
the  old  ring.  The  row  after  dinner,  the  heari> 
burnings,  jealousies,  the  fierce  love  and  admiration 
for  their  chief,  the  subservience  to  sham  yet  hate 
of  sham,  has  not  been  depicted  anywhere.  Here 
were  the  true  rulers  of  men,  and  only  two  literary 
lords  among  them.  Here  was  not  ono  living 
genius^  but  twenty,  and  no  Prince  of  Wales  or  man 
of  State  to  be  at  the  gathering." 

I  Jiave  always  thanked  God^  says  an  old  philo> 
flopher,  that  I  was  not  born  a  woman,  deeming 
her  the  bestower  rather  than  the  enjoyer  of  happi- 
ness— the  flowercrowned  sacrifice  offered  up  ti 
the  human  lord  of  the  creation. 
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Fran  Iht  London  Qgirtarlr  RfTlev. 


Wk  must  not  allow  tho  interest  atteml- 
ing  the  affiiirs  of  Rome  to  turn  away 
our  atteniion  nltogetber  from  a  c|uestioR 
which  conceina  us  more  nearly,  is  much 
more  im]>ortant  for  the  world  at  largo, 
and  has  been  the  occasion  of  s  for  greater 
amount  of  human  Ruffering. 

There  is  no  great  Power  in  Europe, 
the  interests  ot  which  will  not  bi;  more 
or  less  directly  affected  by  the  issues 
which  are  bemg  prepared,  or  slowly 
worked  out,  or  which  may  be  suddenly 
consummated  in  the  regions  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottoman  scimitar. 

The  purposes  of  Russia  are  a  secret 
to  no  one.  The  aspirations  that  dictate 
them  have  been  gathering  strength  these 
hundred  and  fifty  ye:irs,  along  with  Kns- 
siii's  consciousness  of  her  own  growing 
power,  and  of  the  irremediable  collapse 
of  Turkey,  But,  in  case  of  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottonum  Empire,  Austria 

•  lot  Qufhtion  itOHeni,  Eipoae  Pobtique.  Paris : 
Di'ntu,  PiiJaie  Itojal,  IT. 

Nbw  Seribb.— Vol.  TIL,  No  3. 


is  the  natural  rival  of  Russia.  More 
than  half  of  her  subjects  belong  to  the 
Slavonic  stock,  some  of  them  to  the 
Greek  cumm union  likewise,  so  that 
Francis  Joseph  reigns  over  races  kindred 
by  blood  and  attached  by  religion  to 
those  who  are  panting  for  escape  from 
the  despotism  of  their  Mahometan  mas- 
ters. Auatna  shrinks  from  changes  that 
would  stimulate  the  feeling  of  separate 
nationality  in  her  own  subjects;  but,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  general  brenking- 
up  and  reconBtruction  in  the  East,  it 
would  seem  to  that  Govenmient  natural 
and  desirable  that  the  Uoumans  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  bo 
united  to  those  of  Transylvania,  and 
that  the  Servians  south  of  the  BaoubCi 
the  Bosnians  also,  and  the  Montenegrins, 
should  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Servians 
of  Hungary,  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, indeed,  the  policy  of  aggrandise- 
ment would  become  necessary  for  Belt 
defence ;  Austria  Would  be  condemned  to 
enlarge  Ler  boundaries  or  to  go  to  pieces. 
Prussia  has  no  prospect  of  ever  directly 
appropriating  any  part  of  Turkey,  but 
she  is  not  iudifiureni  to  the  interests-  of 
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Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  she  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  ready  to  exact  an  equivalent  in 
Germany  for  whatever  accession  Austria 
may  receive  toward  the  East.  Again, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  Prussia,  almost 
more  than  any  other  Power,  that  Russia 
should  not  acquire  irresistible  preponder- 
ance by  carrying  out  her  ambitious  de- 
signs. Prussia  is  the  nearest  ntighbor  of 
the  Muscovite,  and,  as  such,  is  under  an 
imperious  necessity  to  watch  against  any 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  giant, 
whose  accomplice  she  has  been  in  former 
deeds  of  usurpation. 

France  is  less  forcibly  involved  in  the 
matter  than  Austria  or  Prussia.  But 
she  has  already  begun  to  divide  the  spoil 
by  her  possession  of  Algiers ;  she  would 
fain  look  upon  the  whole  of  North  Africa 
as  to  be  one  day  hers ;  she  is  our  rival 
in  Egypt.  She  has  moreover  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  struggle  against 
Russian  encroachments ;  professing  to  be 
the  disinterested  friend  and  protectress  of 
the  native  Christian  populations,  she  has 
at  least  been  less  interested  than  Russia, 
less  ungenerous  than  Austria,  or  than 
England,  with  the  important  exception 
of  our  gift  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

As  for  England,  our  interest  in  the 
East  is  to  be  measui*ed,  in  the  first  place 
by  our  interest  in  India,  and  in  the  next 
by  our  wish  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  all  Europe  against  the  Tartar  despot 
that  threatened  it  a  few  years  ago,  and 
will  threaten  it  again  if  we  are  not 
vigilant  and  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  strike. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  feel  no  little  responsibility  in  at- 
tempting to  enlighten  public  opinion 
upon  it,  and  we  have  a  very  natural 
leaning  to  a  policy  of  expectancy.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  ought  not  to  be  done, 
and  what  ought  to  be  hindered  at  any 
cost,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  conjunctures  in  which  delay 
is  as  fatal  as  precipitation,  and  this  may 
be  one  of  them.  We  wish  therefore  to 
state  the  facts,  the  certainties,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  case,  as  folly  as 
possible — to  present  the  rights,  circum- 
stances, and  prospecti^  of  the  several 
populations  whose  future  is  at  stake,  as 
they  appear  to  us  after  manv  years  of 
careful  and  impartial  observation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  an 


independent  State  upon  the  Bosphoms 
sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  itself,  or 
sufficiently  protected  by  common  consent, 
is  a  necessity  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Lord  Chatham  once  said  that 
he  would  not  waste  five  minutes'  argu- 
ment upon  any  one  who  did  not  at  once 
recognize  that  the  existence  of  Turkey 
was  a  political  necessity,  but  we  suppose 
this  opinion  may  be  translated  into  the 
more  general  proposition  just  laid  down. 
His  lordship  would  not  have  cared 
whether  the  people  who  held  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Europe 
were  Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Infidels,  or 
Heretics,  provided  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  own.  The  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  Power  is  even  more 
evident  now  than  it  was  in  Lord  Chat- 
ham's time  ;  the  only  question  is — Who 
are  the  people  best  qualified  for,  and 
best  entitled  to,  the  trust  ? 

The  Turks  have  in  their  favor  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  possession.  This  is 
a  most  important,  at  first  sight  an  almost 
decisive,  point.  They  could  not  be  sup- 
planted by  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  without  war,  and  that,  practically, 
a  war  of  extermination ;  not  only  unset- 
tlinc?  Europe,  but  attended  by  fearful  re- 
pri^lB  and  maBsacres  in  Asia.  Every 
lover  of  peace  and  of  humanity  must  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  better  to  live  with  a 
people  impei*fectly  qualified  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position,  than 
forcibly  to  put  in  their  place  a  people 
better  qualified.  The  Turks  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  by  their  prote<^rs  un- 
less their  fall  is  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
even  in  such  a  case  extreme  measures 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  Europe. 
The  (ffete  Power  should  be  gently  let 
down,  and  its  successor  gently  and 
gradually  inducted. 

The  view  of  this  question  generally 
taken  by  Englishmen  is  exceedingly  nar- 
row. In  their  eyes  it  is  bnt  a  choice 
between  Turkey  as  it  is  and  Turkey  as  a 
Russian  province,  with  Constantinople 
as  the  capital  of  the  Romanofis.  We  are 
happy  in  our  persuasion  that  this  view 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and  therefore 
false ;  for  if  it  were  true  we  should  be  in 
despair : — if  there  be  no  choice  except 
that  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  thi*u 
Russia  must  have  the  prey  in  spite  of  nil 
the  world.    We  may  prolong  the  life  of 
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the  dying  man  at  a  rainous  expense  in 
money,  and  at  the  still  greater  cost  of 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  all  sorts  of 
iniqaity ;  we  may  straggle  against  fate, 
and  retard  the  consummation  for  a  few 
short  years ;  but  the  Turkey  that  now  is, 
is  doomed.  There  are  those  now  living 
that  will  either  witness  its  fall,  or  else  a 
transformation  that  we  fear  is  hopeless. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  after  com- 
paring many  statistical  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, the  Mahometans  of  European 
Turkey  are  about  three  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Of  these,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  are  Tartars  and  Circas- 
sians ;  about  two  millions  and  a  half  are 
converts  from  subject  races,  Albanian, 
Bosnian,  and  Bulgarian,  and  only  one 
million  are  genuine  Osmanlis  of  the  gov- 
erning race.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  now  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire, 
wlTere  the  true  Turks  are  five  times  as 
numerous.  The  Christians  of  European 
Turkey  who  have  attained  to  partial  in- 
dependence, that  is  to  say  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  and  the  Servians  of  the 
Principality,  number  five  millions  and  a 
quarter.  Tliose  that  remain  in  total  but 
unwilling  subjection  are  about  seven 
millions  and  a  half. 

The  dbmembermeut  of  the  empire  has 
begun  by  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  the  French  conquest  of 
Algiers,  the  practical  independence  of 
Tunis  and  Egypt,  Moldo-Wallachia  and 
Sei-via ;  the  very  Arabs  hate  the  Turks  ; 
but  the  diseased  state  of  the  whole  body 
politic  is  such  that  the  head  is  hardly 
conscious  of  losses  at  the  extremities. 
While  the  Christian  populations  are  in- 
crea^in^  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelli- 
gence, m  aspirations  for  fireedon),  and  in 
confidence  that  they  will  obtain  it,  their 
masters  are  rapidly  growing  fewer  and 
poorer,  and  tne  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  among  them  that  their  empire  is 
to  be  destroyed  ere  long,  or  as  the  peas- 
ants of  Asia  Minor  put  it,  that  ^^  6oa  hns 
become  a  Prank."  The  feeling  of  apathy 
ifl  uniyersal,  the  spirit  of  armed  proselyt- 
ism  has  died  away,  and  there  is  no  force 
of  impulsion  loft. 

Since  Turkish  landowners  can  no  longer 
compel  the  rayas  to  cultivate  their  fields 
for  nothing,  they  have  begun  to  leave 
their  villages  and  crowd  into  the  towns. 
This  movement  has  been  very  percep- 


tible since  1850;  it  is  one  cause  of  de- 

{>opulation,  and  of  the  rapid  transfer  of 
anded  property  from  Mahometan  to 
Christian  hands.  There  are  even  places 
where  a  crowded  burial-ground  is  the 
only  memorial  of  the  Turkish  village 
that  was  in  existence  fifty  years  ago. 
The  other  permanent  causes  of  depopu- 
lation are  over-early  marriages,  the  un- 
healthy lives  and  criminal  practices  of 
the  Turkish  women,  the  excessive  sever- 
ity with  which  the  obligation  to  military 
service  falls  upon  the  Mahometans  ex- 
clusively. One  provision,  indeed,  of  the 
Hatt-i-Uumayoou  extends  the  right  and 
duty  of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  the 
empire  to  all  its  subjects  without  distinc- 
tion ;  but  this  clause  was  only  inserted 
to  hoodwink  the  representatives  of  the 
European  Powers;  its  practical  result 
has  been  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
upon  the  rayas  as  a  substitution  for  the 
conscription,  and  the  drain  upon  the 
Mahometans  remains  as  constant  as  be- 
fore. There  i»  a  progressive  diminution 
of  the  Ottoman  population  in  city  and 
country  taken  together,  and  an  almost 
total  desolation  of  fertile  tracts  from 
sheer  lack  of  cultivators  and  communi- 
cations. 

These  are  not  the  symptoms  of  a  mere 
ftinctional  disorder,  but  of  an  incurable 
organic  disease.  Turkish  peasants  have 
all  the  virtues  of  a  dominant  race.  They 
are  brave,  truthful ;  are  distinguished  by 
a  native  dignity  and  self-respect;  they 
are  less  brutal  to  their  subordinates  than 
the  Mahometans  of  the  subject  races. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  an 
economical  point  of  view  is,  that  they 
allow  eveiything  to  go  to  ruin  by  never 
mending  or  renewing  anything,  and  that 
thev  dream  their  lives  away ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  the  result  of  tem- 
perament, as  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  bad  government  and  their  own 
arbitrary  ascendency  have  placed  them. 
But  the  higher  we  rise,  the  less  moralitv, 
truth,  and  worth  we  meet  within  Turk- 
ish society.  There  is  no  integrity  and 
patriotism,  or  sense  of  honour  among  the 
men  high  in  ofiice.  We  can  hardly  use 
the  word  upper  class,  tor  there  is  practi- 
cally no  aristocracy  in  Turkey,  the  eifen- 
dis  or  country  gentlemen  having  died 
out,  or  been  cm  shed  by  the  spoliation  of 
pashas.  The  corruption  of  public  func- 
tionaries is  flagrant  and  universal ;  hence 
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the  mockery  of  justice  in  all  courts,  civil 
and  criniiual,  and  the  inconceivable  in- 
difference to  either  material  or  moral 
improvement  which  astounds  the  West- 
ern traveller.  Place  is  synonymous  with 
receiving  bribes  from  those  below,  and 
the  obliuation  of  crivinij  them  to  those 
above.  The  vices  of  Turkey  are  stronger 
than  her  ^^-ish  to  be  cured  of  them ;  she 
is  her  own  worst  enemy.  The  pasha 
copies  the  bad  side  of  European  society 
without  any  of  its  excellencies ;  his  en- 
lightenment consists  in  drinking  without 
pcruple,  and  he  hais  retained  withal  the 
nameless  vices  of  the  East. 

What  are  the  trade,  finances,  justice, 
legislation  of  the  Turks?  They  once 
bargained  with  the  conquered  and  let 
them  govern  themselves ;  but  t/iei/  never 
governed.  The  Eastern  correspondence 
of  our  contemporary,  Evangelicdl  Chris- 
tendom^  has  for  many  years  back  teemed 
whit  complaints  by  missionaries  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  relating 
the  outrages  inflicted  upon  Protestant 
conveits  by  officials  of  every  degree, 
who  have  received  bribes  from  the  high 
Armenian  clergy,  or  wished  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  representatives  of 
France.  The  sufferers  belong  to  a  small 
and  peculiar  class,  and  one  which  has  al- 
ways had  protectors  at  Constantinople, 
except  during  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  so  these  few  glimpses  can  only 
convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  unblushing 
rapacity  and  lying  effrontery  of  the 
whole  administration :  taxes  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  distributed,  men  punished 
for  offences  which  the  authorities  knew 
to  be  imaginary,  or  thrown  into  prison 
for  equally  imaginary  debts ;  in  one  in- 
stance a  Protestant  girl  taken  by  force 
and  married  to  a  gipsy,  and  appeals  to 
Constantinople  invariably  met  by  a  stren- 
uous denial  of  the  most  notorious  facts. 

*'  The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  the  empire  is  ter- 
rible," writes  a  missionary  some  two 
years  ago,  ^*  and  their  condition  is  be- 
coming worse.  This  is  a  fact  which  Eu- 
ropean politicians  should  understand. 
The  people  of  the  Turkish  empire  (a  few 
cities  only  excepted),  are  becoming  poorer 
and  more  wretched  every  year,  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  taxation 
which  is  crushing  them.*'  * 

♦  Some  five  months  of  travel  in  Turkey  Id 
1867,  traversing  the  empire  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 


No  country  ever  thrives  on  the  strength 
of  nntural  resources  without  industry, 
knowledge,  equal  laws,  respect  for  per- 
sonal rights,  and  security  for  property — 
things  of  which  a  genuine  Mussulman 
would  never  so  much  as  dream.  Hence 
their  commerce  is  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers ;  their  land,  once  tilled  by  serfs,  re- 
mains waste,  and  passes  into  the  hands 
of  bitter  internal  enemies ;  the  master's 
share  of  the  produce  is,  virtually,  not 
rent,  but  tribute.  The  taxes,  especially 
the  tithes,  are  imposed  with  odious  in- 
equality, and  so  oppressively  exacted  as 
otten  to  ruin  the  husbandman,  putting  a 
stop  to  cultivation  altogether ;  the  poorer 
Mussulmen,  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served, are  less  able  to  bear  the  rapacity 
of  the  local  governors  than  even  the 
rayas. 

When  a  people  fashioned  by  an  in- 
fei'ior  civilization  is  brought  into  contact 
and  occasional  collision  with  a  superior 
civilization,  it  is  a  decisive  trial  of  the 
vitality  of  that  people ;  it  must  adjust 
itself  to  the  higher  civilization ;  it  must 
be  transformed  or  perish.  The  Turks 
have  reached  this  great  crisis  in  their  his- 
tory, and  the  results  are  sooner  or  later 
to  become  evident.  A  really  impartial 
traveller  in  the  East,  M.  George  Perrot, 
whose  antiquarian  researches  brought 
him  into  communication  with  people  of 
all  ranks,  says  he  never  yet  saw  a  Turk 
who  had  profited  by  contact  witb  Euro- 
peans. "  Not  only  have  I  never  met  with 
a  really  educated  Turk,  I  have  never 
even  seen  one  who  understood  what  edu- 
cation meant,  its  value,  and  the  trouble 
that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  acquire 
it.  They  have  not  a  shadow  of  that 
precious  curiosity  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  salt  of  modem  societies,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  their  faults,  hinders 
them  from  becoming  corrupt." 

The  nature  of  this  race,  moalded  as  it 
has  been  by  a  religion  which  leaves  no 
room  for  the  idea  of  progress,  hinders 
them  from  passing  with  success  out  of 
the  limits  of  patriarchal  and  military 
life.  The  vitality  of  the  empire  seems 
to  have  been  lessened  rather  than  in* 
creased  by  the  reforms  of  Mabmood. 
As  soon  as  the  Turk  stei)s  oat  of  a 
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simple  and  elementary  mode  6t  exist- 
ence, as  soon  as  be  has  lost  his  native 
faith  and  traditional  manners,  he  seems 
under  a  fatal  incapacity  to  put  anything 
better  in  their  stead.  The  partial 
departure  from  ancient  habits  was  but 
the  loss  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
re^ct  without  the  acquisition  of  a  firm 
and  discriminating  hold  of  new  prin- 
ciples. As  it  has  been  felicitously  said, 
the  improvement  is  of  the  kind  typified 
by  the  exchange  of  the  turban  suited  to 
the  climate  for  the  fez  cap,  which  affords 
no  protection  to  head  or  eyes. 

Turks  imitate  only  what  they  like  in 
Western  civilization.  They  have  dis- 
played a  marvellous  readiness  to  adopt 
the  system  of  national  loans.  They 
would  fain  copy  the  centralization  of  our 
Continental  neighbors.  They  catch  at 
every  excuse  for  abolishing  the  excep- 
tional immunities  of  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, which,  however  politically  anoma- 
lous, are  necessary  to  screen  the  rayas 
from  their  own  brutality.  In  this  re- 
spect Constantinopolitan  pashas  are  per- 
fect ma3ters  of  the  cant  of  a  false  and 
hypocritical  liberalism.  In  the  preamble 
of  a  firman  addressed  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  in  November,  1857,  it  is  said 
to  be  destined  ''to  put  the  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  Greeks 
by  different  Sultans  in  harmony  with 
the  progress  and  the  light  of  the  age." 
The  document  introduced  with  this 
flouiish  of  trumpets  simply  abolished 
the  patriarch's  temporal  and  judicial 
authority  over  his  co-religionists,  and 
substituted  for  bis  fees  and  those  of  the 
higher  clergy  a  fixed  tax,  upon  which 
the  Government  was  to  have  a  per- 
centage. 

It  IS  strange  that  a  nation  like  Eng- 
land, in  whose  inner  life  religion  plays 
BO  important  a  part,  should  be  slower 
than  almost  any  of  the  Continental 
nations  to  recognize  the  all-important 
influence  of  the  religion  professed  by 
a  people  upon  its  institutions  and 
character.  Lven  Volney,  an  unbeliever, 
in  his  considerations  upon  the  war  of 
1788,  anticipated  the  unpossibility  of 
civilizing  Mahometans  on  grounds  which 
have  since  been  verified  hy  experience. 
So  long  as  the  Turks  remain  Mahomet- 
ans, they  will  be  incapable  of  any  such 
change  for  the  better  as  would  make 
tbeir  yoke  tolerable  and  their  empire 


stable.  What  we  have  seen  in  India  of 
Mahometan  subjects,  even  though  they 
form  only  a  minority  of  the  population, 
ought  to  make  us  understand  what  it 
must  be  to  have  Mahometan  masters. 

When  despotism  is  supposed  to  be 
the  law  of  the  universe ;  when  God  is 
understood  to  be  a  sort  of  Oriental 
monarch,  stern  to  His  subjects  and  ter- 
rible to  His  enemies,  who  has  committed 
to  a  brave  people  the  task  of  crushing 
all  idolaters  and  infidels ;  when  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  B^ing  is  so  explained 
as  to  leave  no  room  in  its  essence  for 
reciprocal  relations,  so  that  God  is  not 
conceived  as  eternal  love,  but  as  mere 
absolute,  resistless  will ; — when  this  is 
the  religion  of  a  people,  no  form  of 
government  can  be  practically  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  except  an  insolent 
and  cruel  military  despotism.  The 
Christian  subject  must  remain  a  de- 
spised alien,  who  is  only  allowed  to  exist 
by  sufferance,,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
with  arms  to  defend  the  common 
country.  The  Osmanlis  must  continue 
to  hold  down  ia  forcible  subjection 
spirited  populations  more  numerous 
than  themselves.  The  Government 
must  continue  to  deal  arbitrarily  with 
the  persons  and  properties  of  its  sub- 
jects; and  the  old  administrative  bar- 
barism will  go  on  spreading  desolation 
over  these  fertile  regions,  as  the  winds 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  used  to  spread  the 
sterile  sands  over  the  plains  of  Gascony. 
You  can  make  their  barbarism  more  re- 
fined, their  ferocity  more  corrupt,  their 
venality  more  full  of  expedients ;  but 
you  cannot  communicate  any  culture 
equivalent  to  Christian  civilization. 
Why  is  the  Ottoman  not  to  be  expected 
to  do  aught  but  dream  his  life  away  ? 
His  God  did  so,  while  he  sat  from  all 
eternity  upon  a  white  cloud,  previous  to" 
creation,  without  wants,  affections,  or 
motives.  For  the  Turkish  mind  there 
is  no  real  life  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  no 
progress,  for,  according  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  Mahomet  did  but  restore  the  re- 
ligion of  Abraliam.  The  institutions 
founded  upon  such  a  conception  of  the 
universe  must  be  marked  by  immobility, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who 
hold  it  by  apathy. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Turks  witb 
their  subject  races  would  be  evidently 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  empire, 
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and  this  is  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
various  religio-political  organizations 
wliich  create  so  many  separate  states 
within  the  State  are  indispensable  to 
protect  the  Christians  from  the  intoler- 
ance of  masters  who  know  no  medium 
between  the  extermination  of  professors 
of  a  different  creed,  and  the  leaving 
them  this  kind  of  precarious,  unsatis- 
factory, and  embittered  independence. 
Were  the  Turks  to  wish  for  social  fusion, 
the  memory  of  the  rayas  is  too  tena- 
cious of  the  tra4itions  of  mutual  con- 
tempt and  hatred  to  admit  of  it. 
Wherever  the  Christians  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it,  a  Turk  is  never 
seen  to  enter  a  Christian  village,  not 
even  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  taxes. 
But  the  Turks  entertain  no  such  wish ; 
their  feelings  arc  those  of  slave-owners, 
who  fear  the  future  escape  of  the  op- 
pressed. Hence,  like  the  defeated 
planters  of  America,  one  of  the  reforms 
of  the  Hatt-i-Humayoou  which  they 
obstinately  refuse  to  carrv  out,  is  the 
allowing  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
to  weigh  against  a  Mussulman  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  application  to 
Christians  of  the  word  giaour^  dog^  is 
forbidden  by  the  Hatt-i-Humayoou ;  but 
the  term  rayas^  herdy  is  still  an  official 
designation,  and  a  more  appropriate  one 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  is  no  un- 
common practice  for  the  mudirs  of  a 
district  to  lock  up  the  rich  rayas  with- 
out any  pretext,  iA  order  to  extort 
money  for  letting  them  go. 

One  thing  could  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire — that  would  be  a  religious 
change  upon  a  scale  as  wide  as  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  believe  it  would  be  want  of  faith 
deliberately  to  pronounce  such  a  change 
impossible.  Christianity  was  made  for 
'man,  and  therefore  for  Turks  as  well  as 
others;  nor  is  the  East  religiously  im- 
movable. The  great  Wahabite  schism 
shows  that  it  is  not.  There  is  at  present 
a  considerable  degree  of  religious  curios- 
ity— ^not  to  call  it  by  a  better  name — 
among  the  Turks  of  Constantinople, 
enough  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
Ulemas  and  of  the  Government.  But 
the  question  arises— Should  we  be  justi- 
fied m  continuing  to  shield  the  oppres- 
sor on  the  bare  possibility  of  his  becom- 
ing at  some  future  time  amenable  to  the 
one  influence  that  would  create  honest 


functionaries  and  a  thriving,  contented 
people?  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe 
tried  at  once  to  civilize  the  Turks  and  to 
give  Protestant  missionaries  fair  play, 
bir  Henry  Bulwer  must  have  thought 
the  plan  a  failure ;  for  he  did  everything 
that  in  him  lay  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  missionaries,  to  hinder  proselytism, 
and  sustain  the  Government  in  its 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  Mahometan 
spirit  as  far  as  it  could  go  while  stop- 
ping short  of  violence  and  massacre. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  read  in  a  letter  of 
August,  1865,  by  an  old  resident:  ^'It  is 
my  opinion  that  there  is  not  only  in  the 
interior,  but  in  Constantinople  itself^  a 
general  revival  among  the  Turks  of 
the  old  insolent  contempt  of  Christians 
which  preceded  the  Crimean  war." 

No  later  than  the  summer  of  1866, 
two  ladies,  travelling  from  end  to  end  of 
European  Turkey,  record  the  following 
observations : 

"The  rural  population  of  Bulgaria  is 
Christian,  and  hereabout  the  raya  has  a  down 
look  and  a  dogged  stolidity,  wiiich  give  one 
the  impression  that  heart  and  mind  hare 
been  bullied  out  of  him.  .  .  .  His  country, 
lyinc;  as  it  does  on  the  road  of  the  Turkish 
armies  to  the  Danube,  has  been  subject  to 
unceasing  spoliation,  and  nothing  is  more 
melancholy  tnan  tlie  tale  told  by  its  desolate 
highways,  and  by  the  carefulness  with 
which  villagers  are  withdrawn  from  the 
notice  of  the  passers-by. 

''  The  Mahometans  of  Monastir  and  Ochrida 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Christian?, 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  state  of  the 
disarmed  and  disfranchised  raya  is  most  piti- 
able, and  open  murder  occurs  frequently  and 
unpunished.  So  long  as  the  victims  are 
rayas,  the  authorities  take  no  notice;  and 
even  if  they  did,  the  convicion  of  the  a&sassin 
is  hopele&s,  for  a  Christian  cannot  give 
evidence  in  criminal  cases.  The  Christiana 
cannot  resist;  they  are  unarmed;  ^nd  if  they 
should  injure  a  Mussulman,  even  in  sell- 
defence,  they  are  rigorously  punished.*.' 

A  fact  which   occurred  during    the 
Crimean  war  furnishes  a  sad  oommeo- 
tary  upon  these  statements.    An  officer 
high  in  rank  amongst  our  allies,  Salih 
Pasha,  violated  a  young  Bul^rian  girl 
ofToultcha.    The  outrage  bemg  perpe- 
trated undisguisedly  as  a  sort  of  right, 
attracted    the    notice    of    a    French 
general  officer,  who  made  a  noise  aboat 
It,    and    called    for    an    inquiry.    The 
wretch  had  hia  victim  assassinated  in 
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.  order  to  secure  her  silence,  and  he  was 
himself  sent  out  of  the  way  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  but  remained  other- 
wise undisgraced  and  unpunished  until 
he  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Montene- 
grins some  years  later.    Indeed,  outside 
of  the  capital  there  is  not  a  Christian 
female     in     European      Turkey    who 
can    reckon    herself    safe    from    the 
passions  of  the  first  Mussulman  of  rank 
who  may  fancy  her.     A  writer  in  the 
Itevue  de»  Deux  Mondes^  we  believe, 
mentioned  a  few  years  ago,  apparently 
on  good  authority,  a  tragedy  which  had 
just    taken   place  at  the   foot  of  the 
Balkan.    A  Turkish  officer,  travelling 
with  his  escort,  took  up  -his  abode  for 
the  night  in  the  house  of  a  substantial 
Bulgarian    farmer.      That    the    whole 
house  should  be  given  up  to  him  and 
his  soldiers  without  any  compensation, 
was  a  matter  of  course :  but  the  brutal 
Turk   was  not  content  with    this — he 
ordered   the    wife  of  his   host   to  be 
brought  to  him.    The  unfortunate  raya 
attempted  no  opposition.    In  the  morn- 
ing the  tyrant  called  for  his  victim's 
only  daughter,  a  child  of  twelve  years 
old ;   the  Bulgarian  turned  away  as  if 
to  fetch  her,  but  it  was  to  seize  an  axe 
and  strike  the  officer  dead  at  his  feet. 
As  was  inevitable,  this  successful  burst 
of  indignation  and  despair  cost  the  in- 
jured husband  and  &thcr  his  own  life. 
The  Bosnian  nobles  assume  for  them- 
selves, their  servants,  and  their  visitors, 
Bomething  worse  than  the  most  infamous 
prerogative  of  the  feudal  times.    There 
are    outrages  with   which    we    cannot 
defile  our  pages,  which  are  not  the  less 
really  suffiared  by  Christian  mothers  and 
their  daughters.    This  much  we  can  say, 
that  between  the  20th  and  26th  of  June, 
1858,  a  hundred  and  eighty  young  Bos- 
nian girls  were  carried  off  by  the  Turk- 
ish soldiery.    The  population  disarmed 
liy  Omar  Fasha  defended  their  houses, 
their  churches,  and  their  families  as  well 
as  they  could  with  ploughshares,  scythes, 
and   pitchforks;   but   they    were   soon 
driven  by    thousands    to  take    refuge 
-within    the    Austrian    frontier.       We 
transcribe  part  of  a  complaint  presented 
to    the    European    commissioners     at 
Hlibuok,  in  that  fatal  summer  of  1858, 
by  the  villagers  of  Orobuisk  and  Piva : 

"  If  the  poor  Christians  have  taken  up  arms, 
ibey  have  done  so  because  of  the  oppressions 


and  exactions  of  the  cursed  Turks  and  male- 
factors, who  have  taken  and  eaten  up  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  us ;  they  have  pro- 
faned our  churches,  insulted  our  religion,  and 
above  all,  outraged  our  wives  and  sisters,  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  baptize  the  bastards 
that  our  wives  and  sisters  bring  into  the 
world. 

*^  Ever  since'  Omar  Pasha  came  into  Bosnia, 
we,  wretched  rayas  have  not  taken  up  arms 
against  the  poor  Sultan,  but  against  malefac- 
tors, his  enemies  and  our  own,  who  do  not 
listen  to  the  Sultan  nor  obey  his  orders. 

"  We  call  God  to  witness,  that  if  his  Grace 
the  Sultan  does  not  withdraw  these  msJefac- 
tors  from  our  midst,  and  give  us  justice,  we 
are  ready  to  die  to  the  last  man,  and  drown 
ourselves  with  our  families." 

It  was  a  Uttle  later  than  this  that  Eng- 
lish money  enabled  Omer  Pasha  to  sub- 
due the. Montenegrins,  and  overawe  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  provinces  who 
had  been  expected  to  act  with  them.    Is 
it  surprising  that  these  people  hate  us 
as  they  do  the  Turks?     The  Jeddah 
maasacre  took  place  that  same  year— 
1858.    The  Times  thought  we  were  in 
too  great  a  huixy  to  expect  tolerant 
feelings  from  Mahometans.   ^^  Let  us  but 
give  tnem  time,"  said  that  journal,  "  and 
we  shall  see  them  adopt  the  principles 
of  modern    society."     The    massacres 
of  Damascus  two  years  afterward  may 
serve  to  measure  the  progress  our  pupils 
had  been  making.*  Five  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  butchered  in  Damascus  alone, 
and  many  more  in  various  localities  of 
Syria,  and  that  invariably  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities — ^in  some  in- 
stances with  their  direct  participation. 
We  may  if  we  please  continue  to  preach 
contentment  to  the  co-religionists  of  the 
victims ;  let  them  but  bleed  patiently 
for  two  or  three  generations  more,  and 
their  masters  will  become  civilized  at 
last ;  but  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  experiment,  and 
let  the  scimitar  dull  its  edge  at  their  ex- 
pexise. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  of  Nov. 
7,  1866,  by  a  writer  not  originally 
iriendly  to  the  Turks,  says : 

"  European  Turkey  cannot  long  be  kept  in 
subjection  to  the  Turks.  Since  uie  Crimean 
war,  and  especially  since  the  Italian  war,  the 
idea  of  nationality  has  taken  possession  of 

*  Col.  Churcbel,  a  personal  observer  of  the 
Rcenes,  puts  down  the  whole  number  at  11,000. — 
[Ed.  op  Bolectic] 
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the  minds  of  Grreeks,  Slaves,  and  Bnl^arians. 
...  It  will  require  but  little  more  misman- 
agement and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Tarks  to  fan  this  sparic  into  a  flame.  The 
Tarks  fear  something  of  this  sort,  and  they 
are  adopting  the  most  severe  measures  to 
crush  out  aU  thoughts  of  Bulgarian  or  Slavic 
nationality.  Scores  of  Bulgarian  young  men 
have  been  seized  within  a  few  years,  and 
harried  off  to  die  in  distant  prisons,  without 
eren  a  form  of  trial,  without  even  knowing 
why  they  were  arrested.  There  are  some 
twenty  such  now  pining  in  the  prisons  of 
Diarbekir,  who  were  never  guilty  of  any 
crime  whatever,  but  were  simply  suspected 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Turks. 

'^At  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire 
the  Arabs — Moslems  though  they  are — seem 
to  be  waking  to  these  same  ideas  of  nation- 
ality. They  hate  the  Turks;  and  all  Syria 
and  Arabia  would  rise  against  the  Turkish 
dominion  if  they  could  see  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. While  these  disturbing  forces  are  daily 
fathering  strength,  the  Government  itself  is 
ecoming  more  and  more  inefficient  and  op- 
pressive. During  the  years  of  peace  which 
nave  followed  the  Crimean  war,  the  debt  has 
steadily  increased ;  the  money  borrowed  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  squandered ;  the  tax- 
ation hns  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  the  debt :  the  country  has  grown  poorer 
in  spite  of  tne  momentary  relief  affonled  to 
certain  districts  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  ; 
promised  reforms  and  pubuc  works  have  been 
postponed ;  and  the  people  everywhere  are 
m  despair.  Worse  than  all,  there  seems  to 
be  no  possible  hope  of  improvement.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
this  empire  can  remain  intact  much  longer, 
whether  leil  to  itself  or  helped  on  to  destruc- 
tion." 

The  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed 
is  shared  by  almost  every  impartial  and 
competent  person  who  visits  the  East; 
and  the  nearer  to  Constantinople,  the 
stronger  the  impression.  We  have  been 
trying  to  infuse  from  without  an  extra- 
neous strength  into  the  arteries  of  a  de- 
caying race.  We  gave  back  Syria  to 
the  Sultan  when  it  had  been  wrested 
from  him  in  1840,  and  by  doing  so  we 

gave  it  back  to  anarchy.  We  gave 
im  back  in  1830  and  1832  the  very 
provinces  of  Greece,  the  populations  of 
which  had  been  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
for  their  independence.  In  1858  all 
Europe  did  its  utmost  to  let  anarchy 
have  every  possible  chance  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities of  the  Danube.  In  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Constitution  given  to  the 
latter,  they  are  subjected  to  all  treaties 
that  the  Irorte  may  make  with  foreign 


nations,  so  that  the  impoveri^el  Porte 
may  sell  to  foreigners  any  exorbitant 
privileges  it  pleases  npon  the  Romnan 
soil. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Porte 
forbade  the  establishment  of  printing- 
presses  in  Bulgaria.  We  .ire  helping  to 
keep  millions  against  their  will  nnder  a 
Power  which  does  not  care  for  their 
prosperity,  and  positively  dreads  their 
enlightenment.  The  tendency  of  Brit- 
ish policy  in  the  £^t  has  been  to  make 
the  disease,  decay,  and  debility  of  the 
head  the  measure  of  the  prosperity  that 
is  to  be  allowed  to  the  limbs.  We  are 
known  to  these  rising  Christian  popu- 
lations as  the  powerful,  effective,  vigi- 
lant enemy  of  their  provincial  iil>erties 
for  the  present,  and  of  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  There  is  an  oppressive  and 
decayed  East — ^there  is  an  oppressed  but 
rising  East — ^and  all  our  statesmen,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Gladstone,  have  thought  it  just 
and  politic  to  identify  us  with  the  for- 
mer. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  we  have 
given  the  Porte  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
good  advice.  Our  relation  toward  our 
promising  pupil  in  the  fez  cap  upon  the 
Bosphorus,  is  exactly  that  of  the  French 
Emperor  towards  his  equally  interesting 
prot^e  with  the  tiara  upon  the  seven 
hills.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  op- 
pressed people  wishing  to  become  their 
own  masters,  and  an  irremediably  cor- 
rupt theoracy  hastening  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  there  are  royal  or  imperial 
guardians,  stunning  sick  men's  oars  vriih 
recommendations  to  reform.  We  mav 
boast  that  Abdul  Medjid  and  his 
pashas  receive  our  advice  with  humbler 
mien  than  that  of  Pius  IX.  and  Cardi- 
nal Antonelli  under  the  homilies  of  Na- 
poleon III.  and  his  ministci-s ;  the  Snl> 
tan  does  not  profess  himself  infallible. 
But  as  far  as  practical  results  are  coo* 
ceroed,  both  preachers  might  as  well  ad- 
dress themselves  to  Ailsacraig.  It  is 
just  as  reasonable  for  Napoleon  to  ex- 
pect the  Pope  to  become  a  philosopher, 
as  it  was  for  Lord  Palmerston  to 
imagine  that  Turkey  could  really  take  a 
place  in  the  family  of  modem  Christian 
nations.  For  the  Holy  See  to  put  itself 
into  the  modem  condition  of  govern- 
ments would  be  nmply  suicidal ;  it 
would  be  simply  the  transformation  of 
a    priestly   into    a    lay   government. 
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Similarly,  if  Turkey  were  to  grant  real 
civil  and  polilical  equality  to  the  vari- 
ous populations  of  the  empire,  it  would 
simply  be  a  transfer  of  power  to 
tlie  rayas.  England  may  hope  against 
hope  with  national  obstinacy ;  shut  her 
eyes  and  pretend  to  believe  the  reforms 
she  hears  of  serious ;  but  the  Ali  Pashas 
and  the  AntonclUs  know  better ;  an  un- 
erring instinct  teaches  them  that  the  old 
garment  had  better  be  let  alone ;  that 
to  sew  on  the  bran  new  pieces  officious 
hands  are  holding  out  from  London  and 
Paris,  would  be  but  to  precipitate  the 
fate  of  the  failing  vesture.  Our  Mus- 
sulman restoration  is  in  its  results  but 
Russian  preponderance.  Every  appear- 
ance we  give  to  Turkey  is  a  reality  in 
the  path  of  Russia.  The  Sultan  can 
neither  govern  nor  keep  the  provinces 
that  we  thrust  back  under  his  feet. 

Afler  having  been  on  the  eve  of  an- 
nihilation for  centuries,  the  Greeks  fell 
in  1453  :  partly  because  they  persuaded 
themselves  too  fondly  that  Europe 
would  never  suffer  them  to  perish.  The 
Turks  are  now,  by  a  singular  turn  of  the 
wheel,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Greeks  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Their  weakness  causes 
Europe  as  much  trouble  now  as  their 
power  did  once.  They  were  our  peril 
of  old,  and  they  are  our  difficulty  now. 

We  believe  ourselves  under  obliga- 
tion not  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  but  we  are  equally 
bound  by  interest  and  humanity  not  to 
delay  giving  countenance  to  the  Greek, 
the  Rouroan,  and  the  various  Slavonian 
races  until  they  are  driven  by  despair  to 
give  themselves  over  irrevocably  to  the 
interested  protection  of  Russia.  Here 
is  the  great  practical  difficulty — ^How 
are  we  to  know  where  our  protection  of 
the  Turks  is  to  stop,  and  where  our  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  nations  is  to 
begin  ?  or,  Is  there  any  way  of  dealing 
fairly,  humanely  and  wisely  with  all 
parties  at  the  same  time  ? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  until  we  have  passed  in  review 
the  state,  the  aspiration,  and  prospects 
of  the  several  subject  races  of  European 
Turkey. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  Greeks. 
They  number  about  1,600,000  in  Rou- 
melia,  Macedonia,  Thcssaly,  and  Epirus, 
forming  —  with    about  210,000   Walla- 


chians,  chiefly  inhabiting  Thessaly,  with 
820,000  Albanians,  and  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  Bulgarians — the  Chris- 
tian population  of  these  provinces,  which 
is  slightly  superior  to  the  Mussulman. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  are  reckoned 
to  be  about  1,300,000.  The  Fanariots, 
or  wealthy  Greeks  of  Constantinople, 
are  notorious  throughout  the  East  for 
their  spirit  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and 
jobbery.  They  have  managed  to  make 
themselves  the  agents  intervening  be- 
tween the  Turkish  Government  and  its 
Christian  subjects  of  all  races,  and  they 
have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  both 
parties  to  their  own.  For  this  reason 
they  are  hated  by  all  their  fellow-rayas. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  Greeks  as  the  instrnments  of  Russia. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  natural  heirs  of  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  Russia  is  in  their  eyes 
a  natural  enemy.  When  King  Otho, 
upon  condng  of  age  in  1835,  chose 
Fanariots  and  Russian  partisans  for  his 
ministers,  the  whole  Greek  public  were 
indignant ;  bat  Lord  Palmerston  under- 
stood this  so  little  that,  in  the  same 
year,  he  denounced  France  to  the  abso- 
lute courts  for  patronizing  Coletti  and 
the  constitutional  party. 

Of  course,  if  the  Greeks  felt  sure  that 
they  could  never  succeed  in  regaining 
possession  of  the  capital  of  their  fore- 
fathers with  its  immediately  dependent 
provinces,  they  would  prefer  becoming 
Russian  subjects  to  remaining  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Crescent.  Hence,  if  re- 
duced to  despair,  they  will  become  that 
for  which  our  statesmen  have  precipi- 
tately taken  them ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  co-religionists  of  the  Rus- 
siana,  and  that  their  ancestors  were  the 
religious  teachers  of  Russia,  wodld  cer- 
tainly render  the  humiliation  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  Czar  less  galling  to  their 
national  pride.  However,  for  the  pres- 
ent they  are  anything  but  desponding, 
and  merely  coquet  with  Russia,  trying 
to  avail  themselves  of  her  power  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  passionate 
ardor  with  which  every  Greek  (ex- 
cept the  higher  clergy  since  they 
have  been  paid  by  the  Porte)  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future  restoration  of  his 
people,  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
that  with  which  the  bosoms  of  Italian 
patriots  glowed  for  the  unity  and  the 
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independence  of  their  country.  In  both 
cases  alike  the  remembrance  of  former 
glory  has  embittered  present  humilia- 
tion, and  in  both  cases  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  fortune  and  life  for  his  country 
ennobles  many  a  character  that  in  too 
many  other  respects  bears  the  stamp 
left  by  degradation. 

When  cedins"  the  Ionian  Isles  to 
Greece,  tlie  British  Government  read 
the  natives  of  both  the  isles  and  the 
mainland  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
henceforth  resigning  all  unreasonable 
expectations.  This  piece  of  political 
pedantry  was  about  as  effectual  as  if 
they  had  been  told  to  abstain  for  the 
future  from  breathing.  The  instinct 
that  impels  the  Greek  to  make  the  free- 
dom of  the  Levant  the  one  wish  of  his 
heart,  can  as  little  be  resisted  by  him- 
self as  the  power  of  gravitation.  A 
total  and  speedy  transformation  of  the 
Turks,  such  as  a  change  of  religion 
could  alone  produce,  might  yet  save 
their  supremacy ;  but  if  this  renovation 
be  not  brought  about  in  a  short  time, 
the  next  generation,  if  not  the  present, 
will  see  the  Greeks  either  the  subjects 
of  a  Christian  power,  or  else  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Bosphorua  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Europe. 

When  George  the  First  entered  Ath- 
ens, deputations  from  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Samos, 
and  other  isles  still  under  Turkish  rule, 
thronged  the  road  leading  from  the 
Piraeus.  The  natives  of  Independent 
Greece  made  an  unwise  and  ungenerous 
law  in  February,  1843,  refusing  to 
heterochthones,  as  they  called  their 
brethren  of  foreign  birth  who  should 
settle  in  Greece,  a  full  and  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
Notwithstanding  this  narrow  and  selfish 
act,  all  the  Greeks  throughout  the  East 
look  upon  the  emancipated  district  as 
their  country.  It  is  to  them  what  Jeru- 
salem was  long  ago  to  the  Israelites 
scattered  throughout  the  old  Roman 
world.  They  say  it  will  prove  to  them 
what  Piedmont  has  been  to  Italy  in  the 
present  generation,  the  nucleus  of  a 
country  much  larger  than  itself,  aild 
which,  while  waiting  to  attain  its  full 
proportions,  served  as  an  example  and 
a  school  of  political  life. 

One  might  suppose  from  some  appear- 


ances, that  we  have  been  so  long  with- 
out having  to  fight  for  our  own  liberties 
as  to  become  ungenerous,  indifferent  to 
the  wrongs,  insensible  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  others.  Happily,  the  warm  sympathy 
of  the  English  people  for  the  Italian 
cause  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  some  peculiar  pre- 
judices to  overcome  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
English  press  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  very  hard  upon  them,  some- 
times positively  nnjast  We  expected 
too  much  from  them  at  first,  and  then 
in  our  indignation  and  disappointment 
we  refuse  to  take  into  account  the  efiects 
of  long  oppression.  The  Greek  charac- 
ter had  already  been  degraded  under 
the  lower  empire,  and  the  sway  of  the 
Turks  was  not  the  sort  of  adversity 
fitted  to  discipline  and  to  regenerate. 

Travellers  in  the  Levant,  unless  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  benevolence,  or  that 
far-seeing  and  comprehensive  philosophy 
which  measures  the  effect  of  circum- 
stances upon  a  national  character,  al- 
most invariably  come  home  with  a  sort 
of  antipathy  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
feeling  is  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
There  is  something  in  the  subtle,  selfish, 
intriguing  dexterity  of  the  Greek  singu- 
larly repugnant  to  British  manliness  and 
plain  dealmg.  Then,  the  subtle  Hellene 
has  inherited  from  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors that  contempt  for  strangei-s  and 
barbarians  which  ever  distinguished 
them,  but  which  is  far  less  Justified  in 
his  case  than  in  theirs.  He  nas  so  little 
esteem  for  the  intellect  of  foreigners, 
that  he  seems  to  reckon  upon  deluding 
their  dulness  with  the  most  transparent 
paradoxes,  the  most  untenable  proposi- 
tions, the  thinnest  veiling  of  the  most 
obvious  motives.  This  pretentious  con- 
ceit in  a  race  our  inferior  in  civilization 
and  in  moral  principle,  is  irritating  in 
the  highest  degree  to  all  but  the  firmest 
nerves.  With  all  this  we  have  the  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  disappointed  credit- 
or to  be  severe  upon  an  insolvent  debtor, 
who  has  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself. 

But  we  are  not  influenced  by  these 
excusable  weaknesses  alone ;  there  are 
other  motives  that  can  less  bear  exami- 
nation. Having  persuaded  ourselves 
that  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  is 
our  interest,  we  are  voluntarily  blind 
to    the   failings    of  our  protkgea^  and 
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to  the  merits  and  even  the  rights  of 
those  whom  they  oppress.  In  differ- 
ent ways,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
we  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  a 
position  that  hinders  us  from  forming  a 
disinterested  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment, because  we  have  identified  our- 
selves with  the  oppressor.  It  was  he- 
roic of  Nelson  to  put  the  glass  to  his 
blind  eye  when  the  signal  for  retreat 
was  hung  out  at  Copenhagen.  But  in 
the  Mediterranean  he  showed  that  he 
could  also  turn  the  blind  eye  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  Court  of  Naples.  Now, 
of  all  the  great  men  in  our  history,  there 
never  was  a  more  completely  typical 
Englishman  than  Horatio  Nelson.  The 
valor,  the  self-devotion,  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  high  resolve  to  show  himself 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words,  the  in- 
domitable tenacity  and  perseverance — 
all  these  eminently  English  character- 
istics were  associated  in  him  with  our 
equally  national  capacity  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  prejudices  the  most  intense 
that  can  possess  the  human  mind. 

When  England  undertook  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  she  little 
knew  into  what  complications  this  con- 
nection would  lead  ner,  and  still  less 
how  far  her  judgment  would  be  warped 
by  the  results  of  a  position  that  seemed 
so  natural  at  first,  and  was  to  end  by 
becoming  utterly  untenable.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1809,  General  Oswald,  upon  land- 
ing at  Corfu,  informed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ionian  Isles  that  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty offered  them  the  necessary  help  to 
drive  away  their  oppressors  and  estab- 
lish a  free  and  independent  government. 
^'  The  English  do  not  present  themselves 
as  conquerors,  but  as  allies,  who  come 
to  offer  the  lonians  the  advantages  of 
Btitish  protection,  and  to  restore  their 
freedom  and  commerce."  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  by  the  treaty  of  November 
6,  1815,  stipulated.  Art.  L,  that  these 
islands  should  form  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State  under  the  denomination  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
losing  their  continental  dependencies. 
Art.  II.  that  they  were  to  be  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of 
England.  Art.  III.:  " They  are  to  regu- 
late their  internal  organization  with  the 
approbation  of  the  protecting  Power." 
The  forts  to  be  occupied  by  English 
troops,  and  the  isles  to  pay  the  garrison. 


The  concession  of  the  Continental 
dependencies,  Parga,  etc.,  to  the  Turks, 
was  a  cruel  and  gratuitous  one,  making 
us  the  accomplices  ot  Ali  Pasha's  atroc- 
ities; so  that  England's  wedded  life 
with  the  lonians  began  most  unfavor- 
ably. It  was  worse  when  the  War  of 
Independence  broke  out.  Our  ports 
were  o])en  to  the  Turks,  while  they  were 
sternly  shut  against  the  heroic  Greek 
sailors,  and  Government  forbade  any 
islanders  going  to  the  mainland  to  fight 
the  Turks  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
their  property;  This  was  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  determined  our 
connection  with  them;  we  assumed 
over  them  more  than  a  protectorate,  in- 
deed, more  than  the  rights  which  the 
Government  of  any  free  country  can  as- 
sert over  its  own  citizens.  In  everything 
that  concerned  their  material  prosperity, 
the  lonians  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  us ;  we  acted  as  enlightened,  unsel- 
fish, liberal  protectors ;  but  in  a  matter 
which  touched  them  far  more  nearly 
than  their  commercial  prosperity,  we 
abused  our  power  and  violated  their 
rights.  It  was  not  done  for  any  English 
interest,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  Turkey,  and  our  statesmen  might 
apply  to  their  consciences  the  Jesuiti- 
cal salve  that  they  did  evil  exclusively 
from  considerations  of  general  policy. 

We  really  wished  to  be  kind,  gentle, 
and  considerate  guardians,  to  make  our 
pupils  rich,  give  them  good  and  cheap 
justice,  and  teach  them  self-government ; 
but  successive  English  ministers  found 
the  lonians  could  not  be  left  the  degree 
of  liberty  which  had  been  promised 
them  without  using  it  to  spread  the 
boon  among  their  kinsmen,  and  so  they 
were  manacled.  When  part  of  Con- 
tinental Greece  became  free,  the  one 
use  the  lonians  cared  to  make  of  their 
independence  was  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  their  brethren ;  so  the  garrison 
they  were  bound  to  pay  was  used  once 
more  to  hold  them  down,  and  the  men 
Who  tried  to  assert  in  arms  their  right 
to  dispose  of  themselves  were  punished 
with  the   lash,  which   we   used   to  de- 

frade  and  brutalize  our  own  soldiers, 
ut  was  to  this  spirited  race  an  outrage 
worse  than  deatli.  Of  course  the  jour- 
nals of  Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  nay,  the 
papers  printed  under  our  flag  at  Corfu, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  circulated  through- 
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out  the  East  their  complaints  of  "  Brit- 
ish brutality  and  perfidy."  We  are 
each  awkward  hands  at  the  trade  of 
tyranny,  that  after  rousing  the  fiercest 
passions  against  our  rule,  we  allowed 
them  to  vent  themselves  unhindered  in 
all  manner  of  abuse,  and  in  exaggera- 
tion of  facts  which  were  bad  enough  in 
themselves. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Young's  despatch 
was  stolen  from  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
office  in  1858,  and  published  in  the 
Daily  Neics,  the  Times  complained  that 
it  had  been  immediately  circulated 
"  among  Greeks,  Servians,  Moldo-Walla- 
chians,  Kussians,  and  the  whole  herd  of 
our  Oriental  ill-wishers."  Who  made 
them  ill-wishers  f  Who  taught  them 
to  look  upon  the  Englishman  as  the 
unsympathizing,  hard,  stolid  enemy  of 
every  man's  freedom  except  his  own  ? 
Why  were  we  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  mortified  when  the  opinion  of  a  clear- 
sighted and  generous  statesman  of  our 
own  came  to  be  made  known  to  the 
world  ?  Our  unpopularity  in  the  East 
comes  of  our  friendship  for  Turkey  and 
Au8tria,thetwo  Powers  that  have  existed 
hitherto  only  by  crushing  cvei'y  reviving 
nationality.  Europe  has  everything  to 
hope  from  the  vitality  of  the  Christian 
populations  of  European  Turkey,  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  unless  it 
make  them  desperate.  Let  us  add,  our 
unpopularity  has  been  veiy  gratuitously 
increased  by  the  insulting  language  in 
which  the  Times  and  some  other  Eng- 
lish papers  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging, 
when  they  speak  of  races  whose  most 
cherished  wishes  we  believe  ourselves 
obliged  to  repress. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  called  the  battle  of  Navarino 
an  untoward  event.  Europe,  in  1830 
and  1832,  made  Greece — that  bleeding 
child  of  civilization,  as  Chateaubriand 
called  it — as  small  as  it  could,  and  that 
with  the  worst  possible  grace.  We  ex- 
cluded the  very  districts  of  which  the 
population  had  been  the  first  to  take 
arms  in  1821,  and  had  struggled  bravely 
for  years.  There  is  now  a  further  re- 
action of  prose  against  poetry,  of  which 
the  Greeks  are  victims ;  and  a  Continent- 
al publicist,  M.  Jean  Lemoinne,  thought 
himself  authorized  by  facts  some  time 
back  to  say  that  the  English  people,  like 
an  old  cynic,  repented  of  the  only  two 


virtuous  acts  they  had  ever  done — the 
emancipation  of  Greece  and  that  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  I  Another 
French  writer.  Viscount  d'Haussonville, 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  England  never 
seconds  a  generous  cause,  unless  it  be 
her  interest.  The  charge  is  false ;  but  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  when  we  look 
upon  any  injustice  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, we  try  to  harden  ourselves  against 
the  reality. 

The  complaints  of  the  lonians  naturally 
exasperated  the  British  public  and  press, 
and  all  the  more  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
answer  them  satisfactorily.  The  most  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  long  conthmance 
of  this  false  position  was,  that  it  made 
our  judgment  of  the  Greek  race  always 
harsh,  and  often  unjust.  We  were 
drawn  into  a  way  of  thinking  akin  to 
that  of  oppressors  by  temperament.  We 
gave  the  lonians  constitution  after  cou- 
stitution,  each  more  liberal  than  the  pre- 
ceding. They  would  none  of  them ;  they 
wanted  but  one  thing — to  become  them- 
selves, to  be  Greeks ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  prosperity,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  Bntish  protection, 
to  become  one  with  impoverished  Greece. 
The  English  papers  called  this  folly  and 
ingratitude;  we  ought  rather  to  have 
honored  a  feeling  which  in  the  same 
circumstances  would  surely  have  been 
our  own.  In  any  case  our  discontented 
proteges  achieved  a  moral  victory — we 
had  to  let  them  go.  Now,  what  strange 
blindness  is  that  which  can  continue  to 
reckon  upon  retaining  three  millions  of 
Greeks  in  subjection  to  Turks,  when  we 
found  it  morally  impossible  to  keep  two 
hundred  thousand  under  our  own  scep- 
tre? Is  the  Ottoman  sway  so  much 
more  bearable  than  that  of  England? 
We  have  had  to  give  up  being  gaolers 
on  our  own  account,  and  we  still  hope  to 
wield  the  keys  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 
There  is  neither  grandeur  nor  charity  in 
such  a  policy,  and,  for  such  people  as  are 
too  practical  to  be  influenced  by  these 
considerations,  wo  will  add — ^this  policy 
is  impossible. 

We  have  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
valor  of  the  Turks.  They  are  ready  to 
die  hard,  and  sell  their  supremacy  as 
dearly  as  they  can.  But  why  can  wo 
not  sympathize  with  the  valor  of  the 
oppressed  ?  The  Greeks  throughout  the 
War  of  Independence  displayed  a  hero- 
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ism  as  great  as  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Mark  Botsnris,  at  Cai-penitz,  threw  him- 
self by  night  with  three  hundred  palikars 
into  a  camp  of  fourteen  thousand  Turks. 
The  dauntless  assailants  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Seraskier's  tent,  whither 
they  were  to  hew  their  way,  every  man 
for  himself.  Botsaris  fell,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  other  bodies  of 
Greeks  came  to  help  their  countrymen, 
and  the  Turks  were  defeated  with 
slaughter.  Photos  Tsavellas  of  Suli  did 
more  than  Regulus,  for  he  sent  for  his 
whole  family,  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  went  back  to  jom  them,  after 
betraying  the  tyrant.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  forty-nine  members  of 
the  one  Mainote  family  of  Mavromi- 
chaelis  fell  in  their  country's  cause. 
Canaris,  that  dauntless  sailor,  surpassed 
the  leaders  at  Salamis  by  his  exploits; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  a  few  thou- 
sand Cretans,  assisted  by  less  than  their 
own  number  of  volunteers,  have  braved 
armies. 

Our  disposition  to  be  unjust  is  shown 
by  the  reproaches  we  make.  The  finan- 
ces of  Greece  are  in  disorder  forsooth ; 
we  left  them  to  begin  housekeeping  with 
a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  absorbs 
four-fifths  of  the  revenue,  and  we  gave 
them  a  Government  that  squandered  the 
loan.  Tlie  political  adventurers  who 
have  come  into  power  have  retained  the 
Turkish  method  of  farming  the  taxes,  and 
used  taxation  as  an  instrument  of  elec- 
toral pression ;  they  exhibit  much  of  the 
classical  Greek  spirit  of  intrigue,  rest- 
lessm^ss,  and  instability,  with  a  most  un- 
wholesome spirit  of  place-hunting,  only 
equalled  by  their  administrative  incapa- 
city. This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but 
Greece  is  some  five-and-thirty  years  old ; 
how  long,  we  should  like  to  know,  does 
it  take  to  educate  a  people  ?  The  short- 
comings of  Greece  in  this  respect  are 
certainly  less  than  those  of  Turkey,  and 
within  those  limits  the  United  States  of 
America  are  a  proof  that  a  nation  does 
not  die  of  peculation. 

Again,  we  are  scandalized  at  the 
wretched  state  of  asniculture.  Wo  are 
told  that  the  plough  in  use  is  a  barbar- 
ous imitation  of  t nat  desci  ibed  by  He- 
siod;  that  three-fiflhs  of  the  arable  land 
in  the  kingdom  is  lying  uncultivated; 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  the 
richest  land  in  Europe  is  a  succession  of 


swamps,  breed inc^  marsh  fever,  instead 
of  producing  lice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
Indian  corn.  In  short,  it  is  said,  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  their 
own  country  before  they  covet  new 
provinces.  This  is  only  too  true  a  state- 
ment ;  but,  when  we  reproach  a  people 
who  are  struggling  into  existence  with 
the  unprosperous  and  unfinished  look  of 
everything,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
during  eight  years  of  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, the  Turks  were  burning  the 
houses,  cutting  down  the  olives  and 
fruit  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  vine- 
yards. Even  before  the  war  broke  out, 
the  unsettled  tenure  of  land,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  agriculturist  reaping 
what  he  had  sown,  the  unequal  and 
arbitrary  distribution  of  taxation,  the 
uncontrolled  rapacity  of  pashas,  the 
ravages  of  klephts  and  pirates — ali  these 
unfavorable  conditions  worked  to- 
gether to  make  agiiculture  the  very 
last  pursuit  of  peaceful  industry  to 
which  a  Greek  would  think  of  devoting 
himself  with  any  energy.  The  sailor  or 
the  petty  trader  could  make  some  shift 
to  conceal  his  earnings,  but  the  peasant 
could  not  put  his  crop  out  of  harm's 
way.  Then  came  on  that  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  with  its  indescribable 
horrors,  necessarily  unfitting  many  of 
the  population  for  peaceful  pursuits  of 
any  kind.  Such  ruins,  material  and 
moral,  could  not  be  cleared  away  by  one 
geireration  of  the  best  government  in 
the  world ;  and  we  ourselves  helped  the 
Greeks  to  one  of  the  worst  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  Powers  of  Europe  took  an  un- 
tried boy,  I  he  scion  of  a  royal  house  all 
whose  traditions  were  those  of  despot- 
ism, the  son  of  a  narrow  art-pedant,  and 
they  set  him  to  accomplish  the  civilizing 
of  a  brave  but  ignorant  and  factious 
people,  demoralized  alike  by  slavery  and 
by  the  struggle  which  had  freed  them, 
and  drunk  with  national  pride.  Under 
the  Bavarian  system  Greece  boasted 
ten  prefects,  forty-nine  sub-prefects,  and 
more  than  six  thousand  inferior  function- 
aries. It  is  pretended  that  in  thirty 
years  this  Government  achieved  twenty- 
six  miles  of  road.  And  we  reproach  the 
unfortunates  for  not  making  progress, 
and  for  being  a  people  of  place-hunters. 

An  Englishman,*  who  had  known 
Greece  for  nearly  forty  years,  told  Mr. 
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Senior :  "  I  -wish  to  think  that  Attica  and 
the  other  provinces  are  more  prosperous 
than  they  were  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence; but  the  improyement  is  not 
obvious.  The  debtor  and  creditor  side 
of  the  account  are  nearly  balanced. 
There  is  more  education;  there  is  less 
municipal  liberty  ;  there  is  less  violence, 
and  more  corruption;  the  roads  are 
worse;  the  insecurity  is  greater;  the 
taxation  is  more  regular,  but  more  ex- 
acting ;  it  has  made  many  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation unprofitable."  We  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  every  item  of  this  in- 
dictment tells  a^inst  those  who  chose  a 
king  stork  for  Greece,  quite  as  much  as 
against  the  Greeks.  If  tiie  government 
of  Otho  had  been  merely  imbecile ;  if, 
for  instance,  he  had  been  like  his  rela- 
tive, the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
only  thinks  about  music  at  a  crisis  that 
is  to  give  the  future  of  Geimany  its 
shape,  then  he  would  not  have  done  so 
much  mischief.  But  he  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  a  despot  in  principle,  and 
an  intriguer  to  boot.  He  broke  up  the 
old  self-governing  communes,  which 
would  have  been  such  excellent  schools 
to  teach  the  people  the  habits,  rights, 
and  duties  of  free  political  life,  and  put 
in  their  stead  artificial  districts,  in  which 
the  exercise  of  a  serious  control  by  the 
people  over  their  municipal  interests 
was  less  to  be  feared.  They  obtained  a 
constitution  at  the  cannon's  mouth  in 
September,  1843;  but  the  king  man- 
aged to  neutralize  it;  practising  both 
intimidation  and  falsification  of  votes 
without  scruple,  aud  training  his  people 
in  all  manner  of  political  immorality. 
The  demarchs  or  communal  authorities 
were,  if  not  in  name  yet  in  fact,  selected 
by  the  king  as  absolutely  as  the  eparchs 
and  nomarchs,  superintendents  of  the 
districts  and  provinces.  For  profligate 
subserviency,  corruption,,  jobbery,  mal- 
versation, and  general  inefficiency,  these 
municipal  officers  have  been  justly  called 
by  a  writer  in  the  National  Review^ 
^'in  their  small  way,  a  set  of  pashas. 
Indeed,  in  their  connivance  with  local 
brigands,  they  were  worse  than  pashas." 
Brigandism  was  naturally  developed 
into  a  profession  under  Turkish  tyranny. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  in 
the  population  of  the  three  peninsulas, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  take  to  brigandage  when 


under  the  influence  of  violent  or  corrupt 
governments.  It  was  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Greece  that  the  valor  and  de- 
votedness  shown  in  defence  of  the 
national  cause  by  several  klephts  shed  a 
false  lustre  upon  their  former  pursoita, 
and  that  even  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  peasant ly  had  been  oflen 
accustomed  to  find  them  practically  pro- 
tectors against  Turldsh  oppression.  The 
celebrated  Nicotsaras  was  both  robber 
and  pirate;  the  glens  and  defiles  of 
Mount  Olympus  are  at  this  moment 
nests  of  robbers — the  sons  of  those  who 
eflectually  made  head  agsunst  Ali  Pasha 
of  Jannina.  However  involuntaxily,  the 
Bavarian  system,  by  weakening  the  in- 
tegrity and  self-respect  of  the  authori- 
ties, could  not  but  strengthen  brigand- 
ism, and  bring  about  the  complicity 
with  it  of  persons  high  in  office.  How- 
ever, the  peasantry  have  more  than 
once  shown  themselves  superior  to  their 
rulers  with  respect  to  this  scourge.  In 
1855,  when  they  were  fairly  supported 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  brigands  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  rural  population  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Since  that  time 
brigandage  has  not  the  less  directly  in- 
jured the  foitunes  of  the  whole  rural 
population  from  the  plains  of  Messenia 
to  the  mountains  of  Etolia,  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  country  by  prevent- 
ing the  rich  Greeks  in  Western  Europe 
from  investing  their  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  landed  estates.  But  this  very 
summer  the  peasants  of  Argolis  destroy- 
ed the  bands  of  Kitsos,  the  *'^  King  of 
the  Mountain,''  and  Laphasanes,  who 
had  once  extorted  a  ransom  from  a  min- 
ister of  finance.  The  brigands  were 
surrounded  and  brought  to  bav  at  Nemea 
on  the  24th  and  25  th  of  June.  The 
peasants  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  their  heads,  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times, 

"They  have  so  little  confidence  in  their 
Government  and  its  authorities  that  they  fe«r 
to  make  prisoners.  Throughout  all  Greece 
there  is  a  persuasion  that  every  brigand  has 
or  will  easily  find  a  political  patron,  who  will 
obtain  his  pardon  and  escape  from  prison. 
Brigands  are  also  pretty  sure  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease by  one  of  the  fi^equent  amnesties  which 
form  a  part  of  the  trading  capital  of  HeUenic 
statesmen.  As  a  matter  of  what  brigands 
call  honor^  a  Greek  brigand  considers  it  an 
affair  of  conscience  to  murder  his  captor, 
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bum  bifl  barn,  or  mutilate  some  member  of 
his  family  on  escaping  from  prison.  So  the 
peasants  gave  no  quarter  to  either  Kitsos,  or 
Laphasanes,  or  any  of  their  companions,  and 
the  head  of  the  ^Kin^  of  the  Mountains' 
that  surround  the  city  of  Minerva,  was 
brought  to  the  capital  and  exhibited  publicly 
to  the  people,  as  a  proof  that  the  real  Kitsos 
was  not  concealed  in  the  country-house  or 
the  celler  of  some  one  of  his  patrons." 

Snch  events  as  these  afford  the  best 
hope  of  future  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Greece.  It  is  evideut  that  if 
not  thwarted  in  the  zeal  they  are  dis^ 
playing,  the  peasants  will  themselves 
destroy  the  scourge  and  reproach  of 
their  country. 

The  Athens  corrcHpondent  of  the  Times 
complained,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of 
September  last,  that  the  population  of  the 
kinsdom  of  Greece  was  only  1,800,000 
souls,  adding,  ^^it  ought,  after  thirty 
years  of  peace,  at  the  rate  of  increase 
and  ander  the  condition  of  the  progress 
even  in  the  Old  World,  to  be  more  than 
2,000,000."  The  Times  of  the  18th  of 
September  complacently  refers  to  this 
"  testimony  of  our  Athens'  correspond- 
ent, than  whom  there  can  be  on  such 
subjects  no  higher  authority."  Now, 
will  it  be  believed  that  this  highest  of 
authorities,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
want  of  vitality  in  the  Greek  race,  has 
chosen  the  one  point  in  which  they  are 
superior  to  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  ?  Anybody  at  all  conversant 
with  statistics  knows  that  the  population 
of  Greece  is  increasing  faster  tnan  that 
of  England,  or  any  country  of  continental 
Europe.  The  disposition  to  judge  this 
people  harshly  and  unfairly  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  this  singularly 
awkward  choice  of  the  wrongest  pos- 
sible head  of  indictment. 

(To  b«  CoDtlnaed) 


»  • 


From  Popular  Seienee  Bevleir. 

THE    HURRICANE,  THE    TYPHOON,  AND 
THE  TORNADO. 

mr  FBOFBSSOB  D.  T.  AK8TES,  F.B.& 

In  that  beautiful  and  picturesque 
group  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  called 
the  Virgin  Islands,  of  which  St.  Thomas 
and  Tortola  are  the  largest  and  most 
inhabited,  on  29th  October  last,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was 
fine  and  the  sky  clear  as  usual,  and  the 


barometer  stood  at  30  inches.    The  har- 
bor of  St.  Thomas  was  full  of  shipping, 
and  in  various  sheltered  spots  between 
the  harbor  and  the  adjacent  islands  the 
steamers  of  the  West  India  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  were  collecting,  to  ex- 
change cargoes  and  passengers.    No  one 
at  that  hour  seems  to  have  foreseen  mis- 
chief, but  a  storm  was  then  approaching 
that  in  a  very  short  npace  should  bring 
destruction  on  everything  exposed  to  it. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  barometer  had 
fallen  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
hurricane    commenced.      It    advanced 
rapidly,    the    wind    changing    as    the 
storm  neared.     For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  storm  w*onld  be  unimportant, 
but  toward  noon  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict near  the  town  and  to  the  east  was  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  tornadoes 
that    occasionally   desolate    the    West 
Indies.    At  half-past  twelve  there  was 
a  cessation  of  wind,  but  the  barometer 
showed  a  pressure  of  little  more  than  28 
inches.    The  sky  was  then  black  and  the 
darkness  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  either  of  cloud  or  sky.    Deluges  of 
rain  fell,  hailstones  consisting  of  angular 
fragments  of  ice  fell  on  the  earth,  earth- 
quake shocks  were  felt,  huge  sea-waves 
swept  over  the  eaith,  and  none  either  at 
sea  or  on  shore  was  safe  from  the  ter- 
rible force  of  this  great  storm  of  wind. 
At  this  time  the  central  axis  of  the  storm 
passed  over  the  town.    By  6  p.m.,  the 
storm  having  lasted  eight  hours,  all  was 
over ;  every   ship  was  wrecked,  every 
building  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  ruined.      Upward  of  a 
hundred  lives  were  also  sacrihced.     Such 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  few  terrible 
words  flashed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
telegraph  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence. 
The  details  came  later.    After  a  few  days 
the  storm  was  followed  by  further  and 
more  serious  earthquake  shocks,  and  all 
the  adjacent  islands,  especially  Tortola, 
appear  to  have  suffered  seriously.  Three 
weeks  later  a  severe  earthquake  shook 
the  island,  destroying  much  that  had  been 
spared  by  the  storm. 

About  thirty  years  before,  on  the 
2d  August,  1837,  a  very  similar  storm 
travelled  over  almost  exactly  the  same 
path,  and  was  accompanied  by  similar 
phenomena.  Then  also  there  was  a 
fearful  wind  felt,  torrents  of  rain  fell, 
hailstones    consisting    of  angular  frag 
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ments  of  ice  were  picked  np  by  iho  ter- 
nfied  inhabitants,  and  earthquake  shocks 
then  also   assisted   in  the   destmction. 
The  great  sea-wave  came  up  over  the 
land  and  carried  back  with  it  to  the 
deep  the  evidences  of  the  mischief  done ; 
and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  storm 
on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  in  the 
seas  around,  as  well  as  on  all  the  build- 
ings on   the  shore,  by  the  wind,   the 
wave,  and  the  earthquake,  was  of  the 
same    nature,    only  carried   to   a  still 
greater    extent.      Many    other    severe 
storms  have  happened  since,  and  many 
are    recorded    that    happened    before. 
They  were  not  dissimilar ;  but  it  does 
not  oflen  happen  that  such  a  complete 
and  pei'fect  parallel  can  be  traced  as  is 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  log  of 
H.M  S.  Spey,  a  pactet-ship  that  visited 
St.  Thomas  a  few  days  after  the  hurri- 
cane of  1837,  with  that  recorded  of  the 
recent  event.    We  quote  the  account 
from    the    admirable   and    well-known 
work    by  Sir  William  Reid  "On  the 
Law  of  Storms."     It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  year  1837  was  remarkable 
for  two  severe  hurricanes  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  several  other  great  storms. 
On    Siime    year    it    is    recorded    that 
many  severe  earthquakes  were  felt   in 
Mexico  and  several  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.     It  may  be  observed,  as  a  fur- 
ther coincidence,  that  the  hurricane  of 
the    2d   August    seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  open  sea  to  the  east  of 
the  Virgin    Islands,  and    not  off  the 
South  American  coast.     This  was  the 
case  also  with  the  late  hurricane  of  the 
29th  October. 

August  6,  1837,  A.M. — Arrived  at  Tortola. 
Here  the  hurricane  (of  the  2d  Aug.)  has 
destroycJ  the  town  aud  several  plantations. 

P.M. — Came  to  an  anchor  in  St  Thomas'  har- 
bor. Here  the  hurricane  appeared  to  have 
concentrated  all  its  power,  force,  and  fury, 
i'or  the  harbor  and  town  were  a  Bcene  that 
baffles  all  description.  Thiity-six  ships  ani 
vessels  tctally  wrecked  all  round  the  har- 
bor, among  which  about  a  dozen  bad  sunk 
capsized  at  their  anchors;  some  rode  it 
out  by  cutting  away  their  masts,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  seamen  drowned.  The  harbor 
is  so  choked  up  with  wreck  and  sunken  ves- 
sels that  it  is  difBcult  to  pick  out  a  berth  for  a 
sliip  to  anchor.  The  destructive  powers  of 
this  hurricane  will  never  be  forgotten.  Some 
houses  were  turned  regularly  bottom  up. 
One  large,  well-built  house  was  carried  by 


the  force  of  the  wind  from  off  its  foundation, 
and  now  stands  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  The  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor is  levelled  with  the  foundation,  8?td  the 
24-pounder8  thrown  down ;  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  battered  to  pieces  by  cannon  shot 
In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt^  and  to  complete  this  awful 
visitation  a  fire  broke  out  in  some  stores. 
Heavy  tiles  were  flying  about  from  the  tops 
of  the  shaking  and  trembling  houses,  killing  an<l 
wounding  many  persons.  One  fine  American 
ship,  600  tons,  was  driven  on  shore  near  tlie 
citadel,  and  in  an  hour  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  her  but  a  few  timbers.  Several  fine  mer- 
chant ships  and  brigs  are  at  anchor,  dis- 
masted, with  cargoes,  and  not  a  spar  or  rope 
for  ^tanding  rigging  to  be  had  in  the  if-land. 
Ko  place  hitherto  ha^;  suffered  so  much  from 
a  hurricane  in  all  the  West  Indies  as  St 
Thomas. 

Terrible  and  fatal  as  were  the  gieat 
stonns  of  1837,  whose  results  we  are 
still  lamenting,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only,  nor  are  they  the  worst  cases  re- 
corded of  destructive  huiTicaues  in  the 
West  Indian  Seas.  The  great  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
October,  was  much  more  destructive  and 
very  far  more  fatal  to  human  life  than 
either  of  these,  or  even  than  both  put 
together.  On  that  occasion,  at  Santa 
Lucia,  Admiral  Rodney  speaks  of  6,000 
persons  having  perished,  while  at  St. 
Eustatia  between  4,000  and  5,000,  and  at 
Martinique  nearly  10,000  fell  victims  to 
the  storm.  At  Barbadoes  the  loss  of 
life  exceeded  3,000,  and  in  several  of 
the  other  islands  the  result  was  dis- 
astrous, though  in  a  less  degree.*  The 
amount  of  shipping  destroyed  was  never 
accurately  known,  but  among  the  losses 
may  be  mentioned  a  French  convoy  with 
6,000  troops  on  board,  which  dis:ip- 
peared  altogether  during  the  storm. 
Part  of  the  mischief  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  large  part 
by  great  sea-waves,  which  washed  over 
the  land  carrying  everything  away.  At 
St.  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  a  great  sea- 
wave  which  rose  twenty  feet  did  more 
damage  than  the  wind -storm  itself. 

All  these  and  many  other  terrible 
storms,  occurring  between  the  months 
of  July  and  November,  have  been 
especiuliy  destructive  in  and   near  the 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
West  Indian  Islands  were  much  wore  deLsely 
peopled  than  they  are  now. 
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Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  group  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  whioh  shuts  off 
that  sea  from  the  Atlantic.  They  have 
many  points  in  common  and  belong  to  a 
class  of  storms  happily  rare  in  our 
climate,  though  frequent  in  tropical 
seas,  both  in  tbe  east  and  west.  Their 
course  in  the  Atlantic  is  well  known. 
They  take  their  start  generally  from 
the  islands  nearest  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  South  America,  and  travel  in 
a  tolerably  regular  and  almost  parabolic 
curve,  first  to  the  N.W.,  then  past  the 
coast  of  Florida  towards  the  north,  and 
afterwards  bearing  more  to  the  east, 
parallel  to  the  North  American  coast, 
emerge  again  on  the  Atlantic  near  the 
banks  of  New  Foundland.  They  travel 
at  rates  varying  from  two  to  seven  hun- 
dred miles  per  day  for  a  divStance  some- 
times exceeding  4,000  miles.  They 
have  a  linuted  breadth,  generally  from 
one  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  within 
the  limits  of  their  path  they  move  with 
80  mucli  system  and  regularity  that  with 
a  few  data  we  may  almost  tell  by  calcu- 
lation the  exact  details  of  their  course. 
Their  courses  have  been  frequently  and 
accurately  laid  down  on  charts. 

All  these  storms  are  of  the  nature  of 
whirlwinds,  and  the  direction  and  rate 
of  motion  of  the  wind  in  the  hurricane 
is  very  different  from  the  direction  and 
rate  of  motion  of  the  whole  hurricane. 
Thus  within  a  very  short  time,  and  in 
the  same  spot,  during  the  late  storm,  the 
wind  is  described  to  have  blown  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass;  and  while 
the  whole  storm  was  moving  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twenty  miles  per  hour  the  wind 
within  the  storm  was  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Almost 
every  one  must  have  noticed  on  a  sum- 
mer day  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  from  the 
earth,  whirling  round  leaves  and  twigs 
with  great  violence,  and  advancing  with 
comparative  slowness  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. The  same,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  the  case  with  these  terrible  hurri- 
canes. They  twist  round  with  fearful 
rapidity,  on  a  central  axis  where  there 
is  generally  a  calm,  the  belt  of  storm 
moving  steadily  at  the  same  time  along 
the  surface.  Waterspouts  at  sea,  and 
sandstorms  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  are 
similar  phenomena. 

Originated  chiefly  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive heating  of  the  earth  in  some 
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special  localities  near  the  equator,  and 
set  in  motion  by  opposite  currents  of  air 
rushing  in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus 
formed,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the 
central  part  of  a  whirlwind  should  be 
comparatively  calm  and  be  accompanied 
by  electrical  phenomena ;  nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  the  mechanical  force  ex- 
erted where  the  wind  is  once  set  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  recorded  that  even  small 
whirlwinds  lifl  not  only  vast  quantities 
of  dust,  but  carry  even  fish  into  the  air. 
The  partial  vacuum  in  the  central  part 
where  the  pressure  is  reduced  from  100 
to  150  pounds  on  each  square  foot  of 
suiiace,  acts  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  on  buildings,  not  unfrequontly 
forcing  the  windows  and  roof  outwards, 
instead  of  blowing  t))em  into  the  build- 
ing, and  sometimes  lifting  a  whole  bouse 
from  the  foundation.  The  mere  force 
of  the  wind  moving  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  in  a  spiral  and  with  a  compli- 
cated motion  (one  motion  round  the  ax- 
is, the  other  in  a  cui*ved  line  in  the  main 
course  of  the  storm),  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain most  of  the  wonderful  things  re- 
corded of  these  phenomena.  Some  that 
verge  on  the  impossible  may,  perhaps, 
owe  a  little  to  the  fears  and  lively  imag- 
ination of  the  describer. 

The  class  of  storms  to  which  these 
great  tropical  hurricanes  belong  is  now 
generally  called  cyclonic^  from  their 
moving  round  an  axis  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  spiral.  Though  producing  their 
most  striking  effects  in  the  tropics,  and 
best  known  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  they 
are  not  limited  to  such  latitudes ;  occasion- 
ally crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  sometimes  originating 
apparently  near  our  own  shores.  The 
great  storm  of  1869,  which  among  other 
fatal  accidents  was  the  cause  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Koyal  Charter  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey,  and  strewed  our  shores  with 
wrecks,  will  long  be  remembered.  This 
storm  followed  a  distinct  path  through 
England,  and  in  all  respects  resembled 
the  hurricane  of  which  we  have  just 
heard.  It  was  less  disastrous,  because 
as  we  leave  the  tropics  there  are  fewer 
of  the  causes  at  work  that  give  intensity 
to  atmospheric  disturbances;  but  the 
course  of  the  hurricane  was  similar,  and 
though  not  accompanied  by  earthquake 
shocks,  there  was  an  amount  of  derange* 
ment  of  magnetic  equilibrium  both  in. 
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the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  which 
proved  clearly  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  not  merely  violent  local 
winds,  but  have  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristics and  are  the  outward  indications 
of  something  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  may  even  be  connected  with 
changes  and  occurrences  in  open  space, 
or  in  the  sun  itself,  the  centre  of  our 
system. 

It  was  in  the  China  Seas  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  that  storms  of  this  kind 
were  first  distinguished  from  ordinary 
tempests:  and  it  was  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  storms  of  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  that  enabled  Colonel  James 
Capper  to  point  out  (in  1801)  that  they 
were  invariably  whirlwinds  or  circular 
storms,  while  to  Mr.  Redfield,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  we  owe  the  determination 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  merely  cir- 
cular or  confined  to  one  spot,  but  spiral, 
having  a  path  on  the  earth  as  weU  as  a 
revolution  round  an  axis. 

The  East  Indian  hurricanes,  of  which 
we  have  unfortunately  had  a  terrible 
example  in  the  cyclone  of  the  1st  No- 
vember last,  have  been  as  frequent,  as 
fatal,  and  as  distinctly  traced  as  the 
West  Indian  tornadoes.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  there  seems  to  be  a  singular 
resemblance  between  recent  and  former 
storms.  Thus,  on  the  3 1  st  October,  1831, 
there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Ganges, 
on  which  occasion  150  miles  of  country 
were  flooded,  and  300  villages  with  10,000 
persons  destroyed.  After  36  years  the 
storm  recurs  almost  on  the  same  day. 
But  these  storms  are  very  frequent,  for 
in  the  very  next  year  (1832)  there  was 
another  great  hurricane,  on  the  7th  Oc- 
tober, and  six  months  afterwards  a  third, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley,  when  the 
barometer  fell  2^  inches,  or  one-twelflh 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
all  these  oases  the  nature  of  the  storm, 
the  existence  of  a  spiral  movement,  and 
the  limits  of  a  path,  were  made  out. 
Storm- waves  advancing  np  the  great 
rivers  occurred  on  all  these  occasions,  and 
are  especially  liable  to  do  serious  mis- 
chief. In  the  instance  recently  recorded 
in  the  present  year,  it  appears  that 
80,000  native  huts  were  destroyed,  a 
thousand  lives  lost,  and  600  native  boats 
destroyed.  The  constant  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 


after  occasional  lulls,  the  limit  of  dura- 
tion of  the  storm  in  any  one  spot,  and 
the  fact  that  the  total  diameter  of  the 
storm  is  rarely  more  than  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miles,  clearly  place  this 
hurriance  in  the  class  of  storms  we  have 
been  describing.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  while  on  the  whole  such 
storms  take  place  at  distant  parts  of  the 
world  at  similar  seasons,  and  may  be 
even  almost  contemporaneous,  they  have 
no  direct  relation  with  each  other.  Thus, 
the  path  of  the  late  West  Indian  storm, 
commencing  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  Atlantic,  and  running  east- 
ward and  northward,  could  have  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  storm  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  that  commenced  on  the 
1st  November  and  travelled  northward. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  about  that  season,  and  for 
some  time  both  before  and  af^er,  there 
has  been  unusual  atmospheric  disturbance 
in  the  Atlantic  and  also  in  the  Indian 
Seas.  Thus  the  problem  to  be  solved  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  cyclonic  storms 
is  one  of  very  large  dimensiouR,  and  the 
phenomena  are  numerous,  complex,  and 
very  varied. 

^veral  important  fiiots  may  he 
noticed  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  great 
cyclonic  storms  that  have  been  carefully 
recorded.  There  are — ^First,  the  limit 
of  space  on  the  earth's  surface  over 
which  such  storms  are  common,  and  the 
fact  that  within  this  limit  each  storm 
has  its  own  path  and  its  own  limits  of 
breadth.  Second,  the  approximate 
identity  of  these  paths  at  very  distant 
intervals,  and  the  strict  fidelity  with 
which  thejprincipal  phenomena  are  re- 
peated. Third,  the  spiral  or  corkscrew 
motion  of  the  storm  round  a  central 
axis,  the  outer  limit  of  the  largest  spiral 
being  the  extreme  width  of  the  storm. 
Fourth,  the  complication  of  earthquake 
shocks  with  the  hurricane  on  those  ])art8 
of  the  course  of  the  stoi*m  where  it  is 
most  destructivB.  Fifth,  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  disturbances  frequently 
indicated.  And  Sixth,  the  ocourrence 
of  a  great  sea-wave  during  such  storms 
sweeping  over  the  lands,  and  exceedingly 
destructive  to  life  and  property.  All 
these  phenomena  were  observed  doring 
the  late  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas  and 
Tortola. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  case  of 
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typhoons,  waterspouts,  and  variable- 
wind  storms,  ancT  confining  ourselves  to 
the  region  of  the  West  Indies,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  the  great  hurri- 
canes that  have  devastated  the  islands 
themselves,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  have  originated  near  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  South  America, 
between  latitudes  10^  and  20""  North 
and  between  50^  and  60^  West  longi- 
tude. Almost  all  have  followed  the 
direction  of  the  islands  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  and  have  then  passed  on, 
grazing  as  it  were  the  coast,  and  gradu- 
ally diminishing  in  intensity  till  they  re- 
enter the  open  Atlantic,  near  the  island 
of  Newfoundland.  The  best  observed 
have  performed  this  whole  path  in  a 
time  varying  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
They  have  sometimes  been  only  par- 
tially traced,  and  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  rate  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
Some  few  have  gone  in  a  straight  line 
towards  Mexico.  In  these  storms  the 
path  of  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  always 
from  the  equator  into  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  but  the  whirl  itself  moves 
from  north  by  west  to  south,  and  round 
from  south  by  east  to  north,  being  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  watch.  The  diameter  of  the  whirl,  at 
first  small,  has  gradually  increased,  the 
strength  of  the  storm  at  the  same  time 
diminishing.*  Thus  the  greatest  inten- 
sity of  each  storm  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  whorl,  and  near  the  commencement 
of  the  path,  and  there  of  course  are  the 
most  disastrous  results  produced.  The 
smaller  whorls  of  some  great  storms 
have  not  been  more  than  60  miles  in 
diameter  at  first,  but  have  increased  to 
600  miles.  Others  have  been  more 
uniform. 

The  limit  of  space  occupied  by  these 
storms  has  been  proved  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  logs  of  ships  in  various  posi- 
tions, some  within  and  others  just  outside 
the  Limit  of  the  storm,  and  sometimes 
by  the  effect  produced  on  land.  The 
nature  of  the  spiral  motion  is  detected, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  spiral  esti- 
mated, by  the  mode  in  which  the  storm 

*  This  18  not  always  the  case,  as  in  the  great 
Barbadoes  hnrricane  of  1837  the  path  of  the  atorm 
at  Barbadoes  was  about  130  miles  wide,  and  had 
not  increased  to  200  miles  when  near  Florida,  a 
distance  of  nearlj  1,500  miles. 


returns  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  very 
different  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows  within  very  short  intervals.  This 
is  a  characteristic  of  cyclonic  storms ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  its 
cause  is  extremely  useful  to  shipmasters, 
enabling  them  in  some  cases  to  avoid 
altogether  the  storm,  in  others  to  steer 
out  of  it  with  little  damage,  while  other 
ships  less  intelligently  conducted  have 
suffered  serious  mjury  or  been  entirely 
wrecked. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  exact  repetition  of  the  phenomena 
of  great  West  Indian  hurricanes.  This 
has  been  shown  by  an  example  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
The  following  outlines,  derived  from 
recorded  narratives  of  characteristic 
examples,  will  serve  as  a  general  accotmt. 
Before  the  storm  the  weather  is  fine, 
clear,  and  excessively  hot,  with  light, 
shilling  winds  and  a  high  barometer ;  if 
at  sea  the  water  is  smooth.  Suddenly 
the  barometer  falls,  sometimes  very 
much  and  very  rapidly,  at  other  times 
moderately,  but  almost  always  rapidly, 
and  often  some  hours  previously  to 
change.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
when  the  storm  arrives  depends  on  the 
part  of  the  storm  that  first  reaches  the 
place ;  but  it  shifts  rapidly  and  soon 
veers,  in  all  cases  backing  round  from 
east  by  north  to  west.*  After  a  while 
the  central  axis  arrives,  and  then  there 
is  a  dead  calm,  which  lasts  for  a  short 
time — perhaps  an  hour.  The  wind  then 
rises  again,  commencing  almost  instan- 
taneously with  a  hurricane  from  the 
opposite  quarter  to  that  from  which  it 
had  last  blown.  When  the  obsei'ver  is 
at  sea  we  find  it  described  in  such  words 
as  these:  "The  sea  tremendous  from 
the  force  of  the  wind  ;  no  tops  to  the 
waves,  being  dispersed  in  one  sheet  of 
white  foam  ;  the  decks  tenanted  by 
many  sea-birds  in  an  exhausted  state, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  vessel ;  impossible 
to  discern  even  during  the  day  anything 
at  fifty  yards  distance ;  the  wind  repre- 
senting numberless  voices  elevated  to 
the  shrillest  tones  of  screaming  "  (Log 

*  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  wind  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  bands  of  a 
watch,  north  by  east  to  south,  and  so  by  west  to 
north,  there  is  a  probability  of  fine  settled  weather. 
The  reverse  motion  indicates  bad  weather,  and  Is 
called  by  sailors  the  "  backing  "  of  the  wind. 
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of  the  RawHngB,  Captain  Maoqueen, 
20th  August,  1837).  On  shore  the  case 
is  somewhat  diflTerent.  Electrical  phe- 
nomena and  magnetic  disturbances,  and 
sometimes  earthquakes,  complicate  the 
horrors,  and  the  destruction,  if  not 
greater,  is  more  seen  and  more  easily 
described.  In  the  account  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  hurricane  of  1831  we  read,  that 
^'  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  August 
the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud;  at  10  a.m. 
a  breeze  that  had  been  blowing  died 
away ;  towards  2  p.m.  the  heat  became 
oppressive;  at  5  p.m.  thick  clouds  ap- 
peared in  the  north,  rain  fell,  and  waa 
Bucceeded  by  a  sudden  stillness  and  a  dis- 
mal blackness  ail  around  except  towards 
the  zenith,  where  there  was  an  obscure 
circle  of  imperfect  light.  Till  10.30  p.m., 
however,  there  was  no  sign  of  change ; 
then  lightning  appeared  m  the  north, 
and  very  unusual  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  were  observed.  All  this 
time  the  storm  was  only  approaching. 

"  After  midnight  the  continued  flash- 
ing of  the  lightning  was  awfully  grand, 
and  a  gale  blew  fiercely  from  the  north 
and  north>east,  but  at  1  a.m.  on  the  11th 
August  the  tempestuous  rage  of  the 
wind  increased  as  the  storm  suddenly 
shifted  and  burst  from  the  north-west 
and  intermediate  points.  The  upper 
regions  were  illummated  by  incessant 
lightning,  but  the  quivering  sheet  of 
blaze  was  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  the 
daits  of  electric  fire  which  exploded  in 
every  direction.  At  a  little  after  2  a.m. 
the  astounding  roar  of  the  hurricane 
cannot  be  described  by  language.''' 

''About  3  the  wind  abated  and  the 
lightning  ceased  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  time,  when  the  blackness  in  which  the 
town  was  enveloped  was  inexpressibly 
awful.  Fiery  meteors  were  presently 
Been  falling  from  the  heavens;  one  in 
particular,  of  a  globular  form  and  a 
deep  red  hue,  was  observed  by  the 
writer  to  descend  perpendicularly  from 
a  vast  height.  On  approaching  the 
earth  it  assumed  a  dazizling  whiteness 
and  an  elongated  form,  and  on  reaching 
the  ground  splashed  around  in  the  same 

*  The  commaDding  afiSoer  of  the  36th  Begiment, 
who  had  sought  protection  by  getting  under  the 
arch  of  a  lower  window  uutside  his  house,  did  not 
hear  the  roof  and  upper  story  of  the  house  fall, 
and  only  found  it  out  by  the  dust  caused  by  the 
fall. 


manner  as  melted  metal  would  have 
done,  and  was  instantly  extinct.*  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  deafening  noise 
of  the  wind  sank  to  a  solemn  murmur, 
or  rather  a  distant  roar ;  and  the  light- 
ning, which  from  midnight  had  flashed 
and  darted  forked ly  with  few  but  mo- 
mentary intermissions,  now  for  nearly 
half  a  minute  played  frightfully  between 
the  clouds  and  the  earth  with  novel  and 
surprising  action.  The  vast  body  of 
vapor  appeared  to  touch  the  houses, 
and  issued  downward  flaming  biases, 
which  were  nimbly  returned  from  the 
earth  upward. 

'^The  moment  after  this  sin^lar 
alternation  of  lightning  the  hurricane 
again  burst  from  the  western  points 
with  violence  prodigious  beyond  de- 
scription, hurling  before  it  thousands  of 
missiles,  the  fragments  of  every  unshel- 
tered structure  of  human  art.  The 
strongest  houses  were  caused  to  vibrate 
from  their  foundations ;  and  the  surface 
of  the  very  earth  trembled  as  the 
destroyer  raged  over  it.  No  thunder 
was  any  time  distinctly  heard.  The 
horrible  roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind ; 
the  noise  of  the  ocean,  whose  frightful 
waves  threatened  the  town  with  the 
destruction  of  all  that  the  other  ele- 
ments might  spare ;  the  clattering  of 
tiles,  the  &lling  of  roo&  and  walls,  and 
the  combination  of  a  thousand  other 
sounds,  formed  a  hideous  and  appalling 
dm. 

'^  After  5  a.m.  the  storm  abated ;  at  6 
the  wind  was  at  south ;  at  *I  south-east ; 
at  8  east-south-east;  and  at  9  the 
weather  was  clear.' 

'^  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
cathedral  tower,  a  few  hours  later,  was 
frightfully  grand.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  laid  waste ;  no  sign  of 
vegetation  was  apparent,  except  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  sickly  green. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  appeared  as 
if  fire  had  run  through  the  land,  scorch- 
ing and  burning  up  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  The  few  remaining  trees, 
stripped  of  their  boughs  and  foliage, 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  odncidence  of  the  0tonn 
on  this  occasion  with  the  day  on  which  the  earth 
is  known  to  pass  through  tlie  August  belt  of  ise> 
teors,  rendered  the  eflect  of  this  great  stonn  at 
Barbadoes  more  striking.  It  is  not  eafb  to 
assert  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
phenomena. 
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wore  a  cold  and  wintry  aspect ;  and  the 
nuraerous  seats  in  the  environs  of 
Bridgetown,  formerly  concealed  among 
thick  groves,  were  now  exposed  and  in 
rmns.   * 

It  was  reported  that  earthquake 
shocks  were  felt  during  this  great 
storm,  but  the  accounts  seem  not  to 
have  been  suflSciently  clear  to  justify 
the  statement.  .Of  tne  electrical  state 
of  the  air  there  is  no  doubt,  but  obser- 
vations on  earth  magnetism  were  not 
then  understood  or  thought  of  in  the 
island.  It  is  said  that  heavy  showers 
of  salt  water  occurred. 

In  both  the  accounts  here  given,  and 
in  all  the  recorded  accounts  of  hurri- 
canes in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
fact  of  the  spiral  motion,  the  extreme 
force,  and  therefore  velocity  of  the  wind 
in  the  storm,  the  comparatively  slow 
motion  of  the  whole  storm  in  path,  and 
the  backing  of  wind  from  north  by  west 
to  south,  and  thence  by  east  to  north,  are 
facts  made  perfectly  clear.  It  has  often 
happened  that  ships  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  storm, 
and  not  in  the  line  of  its  path,  have 
failed  to  notice  anything  extraordinary 
in  the  weather ;  and  on  land  the  storm 
has  sometimes  swept  through  a  forest, 
throwing  down  trees  in  various  direc 
tions  in  its  path,  but  injuring  nothing 
on  either  side.  This  has  been  noticed 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  and 
is  indeed  a  familiar  fact. 

The  coincidence  of  earthquake  shocks 
with  hurricanes  may  be  only  accidental, 
but  as  it  is  ceilain  that  both  events  are 
frequently,  if  not  always,  accompanied 
by  electrical  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
and  that  earthquakes  are  almost  always 
indicated  by  barometric  changes,  it 
would  be  unsafe  and  unphilosophical  to 
deny  that  the  earthquake  and  the  storm 
are  without  mutual  connection.  It  is 
not  indeed  easy  to  explain  how  or  why 
this  is  the  case ;  but  the  fact  being  de- 
termined by  observation,  the  theory  will 
soon  adapt  itself.  Earthquake  shocks 
have  also  been  often  accompanied  by 
falls  of  meteoric  stones,  and  these  again 
very  frequently  by  storms  and  hurri- 
canes. The  earthquake  shocks  have 
usually  been  recorded  as  near  the  cen« 
tral  axis  of  the  storm,  and  also  near  the 

*  Beid*8  Law  of  Storms,  p.  28,  et  seq. 


time  of  its  commencement.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  observations  of  earth  mag- 
netism have  been  made  and  recorded ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  tele- 
graph wires,  especially  those  nearly 
meridional  (proceeding  from  the  north 
to  the  south),  are  altogether  unusable 
for  signals  during  great  storms,  owing 
to  the  surcharge  of  magnetic  electricity 
passing  through  them  in  the  form  of 
earth  currents. 

Lastly,  the  great  sea-wave  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  alteration  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  the  central  part  of  a 
tornado  (amounting  sometimes  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  pressure),  multiplied 
as  all  such  waves  are  when  they  enter 
narrow  funnel-shaped  channels,  is  at  once 
an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  storm 
and  the  cause  of  some  of  its  most  fatal 
results.  This  wave  approaching  the  land 
rises  and  rushes  over  the  surface,  some- 
times rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or 
more  above  the  ordinary  sea-level,  and 
in  its  forward  and  return  motion  sweeps 
away  almost  everything  that  is  not  at- 
tached in  the  most  solid  manner  to  the 
earth.  It  is  rarely  (perhaps  never)  ab- 
sent from  a  great  hurricane;  but  the 
amount  of  destruction  it  causes  is  de- 
pendent on  the  mode  in  which  it  obtains 
access  to  the  land,  and  the  form  of  the 
land  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Great  tropical  storms  are  thus  not 
mere  accidents :  they  are  like  most  nat- 
ural phenomena — simple  results  of  cer- 
tain great  laws  that  may  be  studied  and 
understood.  They  occur  periodically; 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  other 
phenomena  with  which  at  first  they  seem 
to  have  no  relation  :  they  are  preceded 
by  certain  indications  or  appearances; 
and  they  are  followed  by  certain  results. 
The  forces  that  are  in  action  to  produce 
ordinary  winds  tend  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  these  storms  also ;  and  should 
certain  changes  take  place  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  near  the  part  of  the 
world  where  they  originate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  corresponding  changes 
would  take  place  in  the  time  and  path 
of  the  tornadoes.  Like  all  those  pheno- 
mena which  must  be  regarded  as  occa- 
sional they  excite  surprise,  and  when 
their  effects  injure  human  life  or  prop- 
erty we  call  them  terrible  ;  but  they  are 
in  no  sense  interruptions  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  and  they  involve 
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no  special  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  In  the  sense  in  which 
all  natural  events,  such  as  the  daily  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  san,  the  annual 
course  of  the  seasons,  or  the  monthly 
phases  of  the  moon,  are  providential,  and 
illustrate  the  design  ana  intelligence  of 
a  Creative  Power;  so  must  the  hurri- 
cane, in  its  wildest  and  most  frightful 
horrors,  be  regarded  no  doubt  as  indi- 
cating the  finger  of  God.  But  it  is  so 
in  no  other  sense.  It  is  not  a  special 
visitation,  in  the  sense  of  involving  a 
special  exercise  of  Divine  will ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  modes  by  which  equilibriam 
is  restored  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  very  simple  modifica- 
tion of  force  essentially  belonging  to  the 
established  order  of  creation.  Since  the 
earth  has  existed  there  have  been  such 
storms;  since  the  land  existed  in  its 
present  position  they  have  taken  their 
present  course ;  and  as  these  events  long 
preceded  the  advent  of  the  human  race, 
It  follows  that  they  are  neither  sent  to 
clear  the  air  of  cholera,  to  sweep  away 
wicked  men  from  the  earth,  nor  to  act 
as  warnings  to  the  indiflferent-and  care- 
less among  the  survivors.  The  human 
sufferings  and  losses  that  arise  from 
them  may  indeed  be  foreseen,  and  if 
descried  may  be  prevented.  Every  one 
interested  in  navigation  knows  well  that 
the  West  Indian  Islands  have  always 
been  subjected  to  hurricanes ;  that  the 
island  and  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  known 
to  be  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons,  lie  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  tornadoes — ^few 
years  passing  without  some  injury  from 
them.  But  the  station  possesses  certain 
conveniences  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
counterbalance  this  risk.  It  seems  as 
unreasonable  to  complain  and  be  aston- 
ished, when  a  serious  accident  from  storm 
occurs  in  such  a  spot,  as  it  is  for  the 
capitalist  who  invests  in  a  speculative 
security  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  feel 
aggrieved  when  his  security  is  found  to 
be  somewhat  unsound.  The  speculator 
must  be  presumed  in  each  case  to  have 
estimated  the  risk,  and  acted  according- 
ly. We  venture  to  offer  these  remarks, 
not  to  check  the  liberality  of  those  who, 
after  a  disaster  of  this  or  any  other  kind, 
do  their  utmost  to  sympathize  with  and 
help  innocent  sufferers,  but  simply  to 
show  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
hurricane  that  swept  over  the  harbor 


of  St  Thomas  and  the  adjacent  island 
of  Tortola  was  not  in  any  sense  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon.  It  was  one 
of  a  class  foreknown,  foreseen,  and  cer- 
tain to  happen  at  one  time  or  other. 
The  risk  might  have  been  calculated  in 
any  required  terms;  and  as  far  as  the 
West  India  Mail  Steamboat  Company 
were  concerned,  it  appears  that  their 
Insurance  fund  provided  for  their  loss 
in  ships  and  money.  Unfortunately, 
although  we  may  insnre  human  life 
for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors,  we  can- 
not replace  the  life  sacrificed — and  life 
being  lost,  money  cannot  pay  for  it. 
Thus  there  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature 
in  these  events,  admitting  of  no  com- 
fort; and  naturally  enough  the  human 
part  of  the  question  is  so  prominent  in 
the  eye  of  human  beings  that  they  are 
apt  to  forget  or  ignore  the  greater  cos- 
mical  question  which  is  also  involved. 


■♦♦• 


The  Satnrclaj  Beylew. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  SHIPWRECKS. 

A  OREAT  many  dismal  returns  of  cas- 
ualties of  various  kinds  are  annually  pro- 
duced for  the  warning  of  people  who 
seem  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  teachings 
of  statistics,  or  of  anjrthing  else.  The 
records  of  railway  disasters,  indeed,  rath- 
er diminish  the  impressiveness  of  the 
lesson  conveyed,  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively small  percentage  which  the 
actual  deaths  bear  to  the  number  of 
passengers  conveyed ;  and  as  for  the  con- 
stant drain  of  life  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
precautions,  we  have  all  grown  so  used 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  fever-breeding 
that  the  Registrar-Generars  returns  of 
mortality  scarcely  produce  any  apprecia- 
ble effect.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  register  of  casualties  at  sea.  Except 
to  those  whose  life  is  spent  upon  the  sea, 
a  tale  of  wreck  is  unfamiliar  enough  to 
seize  hold  strongly  of  the  imagination, 
while  the  terrible  adjuncts  of  these  most 
appalling  of  disasters  must,  one  would 
thmk,  suffice  to  prevent  any  amount  of 
familiarity  from  dulling  the  sense  of  hor- 
ror. And  yet  the  annual  Wreck  Regis- 
ter includes  at  least  as  large  a  number  of 
avoidable  casualties  as  are  presented  by 
the  returns  of  accidents  by  land,  while 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  the  years, 
as  they  roll  on,  bring  with  them  anything 
rather  than  symptoms  of  improvement. 
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The  Chart  for  l866,  which  has  recent* 
ly  appeared,  shows  a  large  increase  in 
the  nnmber  of  wrecks  on  the  British  coast. 
No  less  than  2,289  ships  are  returned  as 
lost  or  damaged,  die  casualties  including 
422  collisions,  by  almost  every  one  of 
which  the  two  vessels  suffered,  besides  562 
total  wrecks  from  other  causes,  and  876 
cases  of  partial  loss.  This  is  a  formidable 
catalogue,  and  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  find 
that  the  loss  of  life  is  not  even  greater 
thui  it  is ;  but  it  is  serious  enough  to  hear 
that  806  sailors  and  passengers  are  re- 
turned as  having  been  lost  in  200  vessels. 
It  thus  appears  that  in  more  than  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  crew  and  passengers 
manage  to  escape,  owing  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  the  provision  of  lifeboats  made 
all  round  the  coast  by  the  exertions  of 
one  of  our  most  valuable  institutions, 
and  to  the  unflinching  courage  of  the 
crews  by  which  these  boats  are  manned. 
If  the  inevitable  dangers  of  the  sea 
were  the  sole  cause  of  these  calamities, 
the  returns  would  be  a  useless  subject  to 
discuss,  except  perhaps  in  a  seimon ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many,  and  probable  that 
most,  of  the  dbasters  to  shipping  are  to 
be  ranked  among  the  avoidable  causes 
of  destruction  to  life  and  property. 

Some  sort  of  classification  is  generally 
attempted  in  the  official  returns,  though, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  presumed 
causes  of  wreck  are  not  det^Ied  in  the 
last  Report.  The  upshot,  however,  of 
previous  experience  is  that  about  half  the 
total  losses  from  causes  other  than  collis- 
ions are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  attrib- 
utable to  stress  of  weather,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  attributable  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  to  unseaworthiness,  or  other 
defects  in  the  ship  or  equipment,  and  to 
the  neglect  or  incompetency  of  the  cap- 
tain or  crew.  Even  this  gives  an  insuui- 
cient  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  wrecks 
are  properly  to  be  classed  as  avoidable 
calamities,  for  hundreds  of  cases  occur 
— ^like  that  of  the  Ziondony  for  instance 
— in  which,  though  the  weather  was  in 
one  sense  the  occasion  of  the  loss,  the 
ship  might  not  improbably  have  escaped 
had  she  been  sent  to  sea  in  better  trim, 
or  handled  by  a  more  competent  crew. 
In  the  case  of  collisions,  except  those 
which  occur  during  fogs,  one  or  other  of 
the  ships  is  almost  always  in  fault,  so  that 
we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  attributing 
the  great  majority  of  these  catastrophes 


to  the  bad  seamanship  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  one  or  both  of  the  vessels. 
On  the  most  lenient  view  that  can  be 
taken,  the  majority  of  the  casualties  at 
sea  are  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of 
masters  or  owners ;  and  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  how  the  blame  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them,  and  whether  any  means  can 
be  devised  to  encourage  or  compel  great- 
er attention  to  the  conditions  of  safety. 

One  or  two  facts  come  out  very  clearly 
from  the  returns.    In  the  first  place,  an 
enormous  number  of  ships  are  daily  sent 
to  sea  ii)  a  crazy  condition,  wholly  unfit 
to  contend  against  even  a  moderate  gale. 
Between  half  and  a  third  of  the  whole 
number,  of  wrecks  fall  upon  the  collier 
class  of  vessel,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect notoriety  that  a  really  seaworthy 
collier  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.    The  larger  class  of  vessels  in  which 
most  of  the  passenger  packets  are  includ- 
ed produce  a  much  smaller  number  of 
casualties ;  and  these,  as  is  well  known, 
are  under  the  control  of  an  official  super- 
vision which,  however  imperfectly  it  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  does 
seem  to  exclude  firom  the  risks  of  the  sea 
the  chance  of  tempting  the  weather  in  a 
vessel  almost  doomed  to  destruction  be- 
fore she  sails.  In  many  respects  the  inspec- 
tions of  officers  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  lamentably  defective ;  and  it  has  long 
been  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  supine  department  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  ships  and  crews  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  tender  mercies  of  political 
economy,  and  to  trust  to  the  imagined 
interests  of  owners  to  secure  the  seawor- 
thy condition  of  their  ships.    The  statis- 
tics, however,  point  the  other  way;  for 
where  there  is  no  inspection — as  in  the 
case  of  colliers — calamities  are  far  more 
frequent,  though  less  noticed  by  the  pub- 
lic, than  those  which  befall  passenger  ves- 
sels. When  a  gentleman  is  murdered  in  a 
first-class  carnage,  the  sympathy  felt  by 
people  who  may  any  day  be  exposed  to 
the  same  danger   ia   wonderfully  more 
active  than  when  a  coalheavcr  thrashes 
his  wife  to  death.    Just  in  the  same  way' 
the  foundering  of  one  packet-ship  alarms 
the  public  mind  infinitely  more  than  the 
loss  of  any  number  of  crazy  colliers ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  statistics  annually 
published,  it  would  scarcely  be  known 
that  there  is  a  class  of  shipowners  who 
habitually,  knowingly,  and  as  a  judicious 
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mode  of  cnrrying  on  basiness,  send  out 
floating  coffins  tit  only  for  the  breaker's 
yard,  with  crews  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  navigate  eren  a  first-class  ship  in  safety. 
And  yet  we  are  told  thatCrovernment  in- 
terference does  more  harm  than  good, 
and  that  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the 
shipowner  to  save  his  pioperty  from  the 
chance  of  loss.    The  real  truth  is  that  he 
has  no  such  interest,  and  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem depending  on  the  rate  of  insurance, 
the  interest  of  money,  the  foolhardiness 
of  seamen,  and  some  few  other  conditions, 
whether  it  pays  better  to  buy  vessels  that 
are  sound  and  comparatively  dear,  or  to 
use  woi'nout  craft  that  no  man  whose  con- 
science was  not  blunted  by  custom  and 
example  would  dare  to  send  to  sea  at  all. 
Experience,  moreover,  shows  that  as  a 
rule  it  does  pay  best  to  employ  unsea- 
worthy  craft  in  the  collier  and  some  other 
branches  of  the  coasting  trade ;  and,  how- 
ever sacred  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire 
may  be  in  certain  cliques,  it  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  denied  that  it  does  lead  to  a 
multiplication   of  casualties  to  life,  and 
to  a  serious  loss  of  property — ^loss  unfortu- 
nately not  to  the  niggardly  owner,  who 
is  insured,  but  not  the  less  loss  of  actual 
property,  by  which  the  national  wealth 
IB  to  that  extent  diminished.    It  is  some- 
thing to  tnow,  first,  that  even  bad  Gov- 
ernment inspection  is  not  entirely  useless ; 
and  secondly,  that  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  some  branches  of  trade  it  does 
unhappily  pay  to  increase,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, the  avoidable  dangers  of  the 
sea.    It  has  been  said  that  the  true  reme- 
dy for  the  wicked  indifference  of  owners 
to  the  safety  of  their  crews  rests  with 
those  who  navigate  their  ships,  and  that, 
if  sailors  would  but  refuse  to  serve  in 
what  are  known  to  be  floating  coflins, 
there  would  soon  be  none  of  this  unde- 
sirable class  of  ships  left  in  existence. 
This  is  true,  like  most  other  statements 
qualified  by  an  *^  if. "     Bat  it  is  notorious 
Uiat  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  coasting 
.  trade  have  almost  {^b«ndoned  the  idea  of 
insisting  upon  passing  their  lives  in  a  sea- 
worthy and  well-found  ship.    The  prac- 
tice of  considering  any  old  hull  good 
enough  for  a  collier  has  become  so  uni- 
versal that  a  strike  against  dangerous 
ships  would  throw  half  the  maritime 
population  of  the  East  coast  out  employ- 
ment for  months,  if  not  years ;  and  the 
men,  though  ready  enough  to  stand  out 


for  an  extra  shilling  or  two  per  month, 
are  too  hardy  and  too  accustomed  to  the 
special  risks  which  they  run  to  make  any 
effective  protest  against  the  cupidity  of 
their  employers.  This  might  be  other- 
wise if  the  class  by  whom  the  evil  is  chieA 
ly  felt  were  more  intelligent  or  less  cou- 
rageous, but  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
the  interest  of  the  owners  nor  the  pru- 
dence of  the  seamen  is  such  as  to  insure 
the  seaworthiness  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  case  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition depends  mainly  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion whether  the  docMnairt  maxims  of 
a  certain  school  of  economists  are  a  more 
precious  possession  than  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  stoutest  and  the  bravest 
of  our  seafaring  population.  There  are, 
strange  to  say,  different  opinions  on  this 
abstract  question  ;  but  if  all  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  subject,  simply  be- 
cause the  peril  to  which  greedy  owners 
expose  their  servants  is  not  brought  to 
their  attention,  would  but  stir  their  little 
fingers  in  a  good  cause,  it  would  soon  be 
seen  how  far  the  hard  doctrines  that  have 
been  preached  from  ofiSdal  ptilpits  are 
from  commanding  assent  or  even  tolera- 
tion from  the  common  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  single  ease 
of  the  collier  fleet,  not  as  the  solitary,  but 
as  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  evils 
produced  by  the  absence  of  adequate 
machinery  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
trust  their  lives  to  the  chances  of  a  sea- 
faring career.  Much  might  also  be  said, 
notwithstanding  some  improvement  of 
late  years,  of  the  incompetency  of  too 
many  of  the  masters  of  all  except  the  first 
class  of  passenger  ships.  The  same  power 
that 'would  check  the  one  mischief  could 
be  applied  to  control  the  other ;  but  with- 
out entering  into  any  details,  onr  porpow 
will  be  accomplished  if  we  succeed  in  di- 
recting attention  to  the  two  leading  facts 
to  be  gathered  from  the  Wreck  Register 
— namely,  first,  that  the  ordinary  inflQ- 
ences  which  govern  the  action  of  men  <^ 
business  do  not  prevent  ships  more  or 
less  unseaworthy  from  being  habitually 
used;  and  secondly,  that  Government 
inspection,  where  it  is  applied,  does  to  a 
large  extent  restrain  this  most  abomina- 
ble form  of  reckless  cupidity. 
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Chambera^a  Joariuil. 
IN  A  CITY  'BUa 

Few  of  the  habitual  dwellers  in  Lon- 
don have  oecafflon  to  visit  tbe  city  less 
jflreqnentlr  than  I  have.  I  have  never 
set  foot  inside  the  mansion  of  the  Old 
Lady  of  Threadncedle  street  in  my  lite. 
To  me,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  com- 
plete terra  incognita.  Of  the  thousand- 
and-one  different  methods  of  coining 
money,  as  practised  by  merchants,  bank- 
ers, brokeiTS,  and  that  countless  army 
which  flocks  citjward  every  week-day 
morning  from  nme  till  eleven,  I  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Neither,  to  best  of 
my  belief,  has  the  Money  Article  of  the 
Times  ever  been  read  by  me  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  has  so  happened  that,  on  cer- 
tain rare  occasions,  1  have  been  compel- 
led, by  "  urgent  private  affairs,*'  to  join 
the  throng  of  city  bees  for  a  few  hours 
and  wing  my  way  eastward  with  the 
swarm.  At  such  times,  I  have  generally 
chosen  to  survey  mankind  from  the  box- 
seat  to  an  omnibus,  as  from  a  "  coign  of 
vantage"  not  to  be  surpassed,  and 
hardly  equalled,  for  any  one  who  loves 
to  watch  the  wonderful,  ever-shifting 
panorama  of  London  life. 

On  one  snch  occasion — now  several 
years  a^o — the  morning  was  so  intoler- 
ably rainy  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  my  favorite  perch 
aloft  with  the  driver,  and  content  my- 
self with  the  humbler  position  of  an  in- 
side. At  that  time  I  was  only  three- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  in 
Loudon  about  a  couple  of  years,  having 
been  sent  up  from  my  far-off  home,  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties,  to  attend 
the  classes  of,  and  to  study  under,  a 
certain  then  famous  annlvtical  chemist. 
On  the  morning  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  after  waiting  twentv  minutes 
in  the  rain,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  vacant 
place  inside  one  of  the  numerous  city 
'buses  that  passed  the  end  of  the  street 
in  which  my  rooms  were  situated.  After 
having  squeezed  into  my  place,  and  been 
well  scowled  at  for  my  pains,  I  proceed- 
ed to  take  stock  of  my  companions  in 
misery.  We  were  eleven  men  and  one 
woman.  All  of  us  men  were  more  or 
le^s  moist,  and  each  of  us  had  a  very 
damp  umbrella.    We  had  all  put  on  our 


severe  business  air,  and  we  were  all 
more  or  less  suspicious  of  the  company 
in  which  we  found  ourselves;  and — in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  badness  of 
the  weather — we  were  all  more  than 
usually  inclined  to  bully  the  conductor, 
and  to  poke  him  viciously  in  the  ribs 
with  the  ferrules  of  our  umbrellas. 

But  the  twelfth  inside?  Well,  she 
was  a  lady,  young  and  nice-looking  into 
the  bargain ;  and  enveloped  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  unconsiousness  that  she 
was  in  the  company  of  eleven  blocks  of 
wood,  rather  than  in  that  of  as  many 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  quite  un- 
susceptible, let  us  hope,  to  the  charms  of 
female  loveliness.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  that  if  she  had  travelled 
any  length  of  time  in  our  company,  the 
mere  fact  of  her  presence  would  have 
softened  our  manners,  and  have  weaned 
us  in  some  measure  from  that  touch-me- 
not  boorishness  with  which,  as  a  rule,  all 
passengers  by  omnibus  love  to  cloak 
themselves.  But  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  case  may  be,  journeys  by 
omnibus  are  of  short  duration,  and  our 
young  lady  asked  to  be  set  down  at  the 
comer  of  Cheapside.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  we  have  stopped  some 
half  dozen  times  to  let  down  and  take 
up  other  passengers,  all  of  them  of  the 
masculine  gender,  so  that  I  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  myself  quite  in  the 
light  of  an  old  acquaintance,  when  our 
young  lady  got  up  to  leave  us.  I  was 
sitting  next  the  door,  as  she  alighted, 
and  i  could  not  help  noticing  how  pale 
she  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  become. 
Without  heeding  the  rain  that  still  kept 
falling,  she  began  to  feel  for  her  purse 
in  a  trembling,  nervous  sort  of  way, 
first  in  one  pocket,  and  then  in  another. 

"  I  have  either  lost  my  purse,  or  else 
my  pocket  has  been  picked  1"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  sort  of  gasp. 

The  conductor  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  merely  put  a  ftesh  straw  in  his 
mouth,  ana  then  asked  us  ^^sents"  to 
move  while  he  looked  for  tne  purse, 
"which  if  young  ladies  was  'bus  con- 
ductors," he  murmured  softly  to  himself, 
"  they  would  learn  to  take  better  care 
of  their  money." 

But  the  purse  was  not  to  be  found. 
"  If  it  really  ain't  anywhere  about  you, 
miss,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  emerged 
from  among  the    straw,  "then   your 
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pocket  has  been  picked.    How  much 
was  there  in  it  ?  " 

"  Half-a-sove reign  and  fife-and-six- 
pence  in  silver/'  answered  the  young 
lady,  with  tears  trembliug  on  her  eye- 
lids. ^'But  that  was  not  all.  It  also 
contained  a  valuable  diamond  rin^,  the 
roperty  of  the  lady  with  whom  I  am 
iving,  and  which  I  was  taking  to  a 
jeweller's  not  far  from  here,  to  be 
repaired." 

The  conductor  turned  an  eye  of  com- 
passion on  her.  "Well,  I'm  blowedl" 
he  muttered ;  "  to  think  of  anybody  in 
their  senses  being  so  green."  Then  turn- 
ing quickly  on  the  remaining  insides,  he 
scanned  us  over  one  by  one,  ending  with 
a  solemn  shake  of  the  head.  "  Can  do 
nothing  for  you,  miss,"  he  said.  "  You 
had  better  go  to  the  police,  and  give 
them  a  description  of  your  property.  I 
knows  most  of  my  morning  passengers 
for  respectable  city  gents;  but  there 
was  one  fishy-looking  cove — him  as  got 
in  at  Edgeware  Road,  and  sat  next  you, 
miss,  all  the  way  to  Farringdou  street — 
what  I  didn't  like  the  looks  of;  and  if 
your  pui*se  was  taken  bv  anybody  after 
you  got  into  the  'bus,  1^11  lay  odds  that 
was  the  cove  as  took  it.  And  wasn't  he 
a  downy-looking  card !  Oh,  no,  not  a 
bit  of  it  I "  And  the  conducter  winked 
at  me  portentously,  to  signify  that  his 
last  remark  was  meant  for  "  sarkasum." 

''  But  J[  have  not  even  money  left  to 
ay  my  fere  with,"  urged  the  young 
ady. 

Half  a  dozen  purses  were  out  at  once, 
such  was  the  influence  of  beauty  in  dis- 
tress. 

"  Never  mind  the  fare,  miss,"  answer- 
ed the  conductor,  affably,  as  he  mounted 
to  his  perch.  "  A  tanner  won't  either 
break  the  Co.  or  make  its  fortune.  You 
go  to  the  police — that's  what  you've  got 
to  do.    All  right,  Joey ;  go  ahead." 

The  'bus  drove  away,  leaving  the 
young  lady  standing  on  the  curb.  She 
put  down  ner  fall,  to  hide  her  wet  eyes, 
and  wa^  turning  sadly  away,  when  our 
conductor  leaped  nimbly  down,  ran  back 
to  her,  said  a  few  words,  and  was  on  his 
perch  again  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
"  Thought  it  best  to  give  the  poor  young 
creetur  my  number,"  be  remarked  con- 
fidentially to  me,  ^^  and  the  address  of 
our  secretary,  in  case  of  anythink  turn- 
ing up.   But  that  ain't  likely,  you  know, 
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sir.    Ah,  it  was  that  fishy-looking  cove, 
you  may  depend  upon  it." 

I  was    detiiined    in  the    city  till  5 
o'clock.     At  that  hour  I  set  off  west- 
ward, with   the  intention  of   walking 
home.    The  rain  had  ceased  hours  ago, 
and  a  fresh  crisp  breeze  was  now  blow- 
ing.   Over  the  murky  city  roofs  the 
moon  was  rising  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
and  all  the  shops  were  ablaze  with  light. 
My  rooms  were  in  a  street  leading  out 
of  Oxford  street ;  but  having  one  or  two 
calls  to  make,  I  chose,  this  evening,  to 
go  round  by  way  of  the  Strand  and 
Charing  Cross.    My  calls  all  made,  I 
turned  up  St.  Martin's  Lane,  as  my  near- 
est way  home,  and  was  walking  care- 
lessly along  that  classic  thorough&re, 
when,  whom  should  I  see  a  little  way  in 
front  of  me,  staring  intently  into  the 
window  of  a  jeweller's  shop,  but  the 
"  fishy-looking  cove  "  of  my  friend  the 
conductor !    I  recognized  him  in  a  mo- 
ment^ having  taken  particular  notice  of 
him  while  he  was  my  fellow-passenger  in 
the  morning.    Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing either  in  his  appearance  or  manners 
that  made  me  suspicious  of  his  honesty, 
but  rather  that  he  offered  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  respectable,  well-to-do- 
looking  city  men  who  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  passengers.  He  was  a  thin,  frouzy, 
disreputable-looking  man,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  rustv  black;  with  a  hat  and 
boots    that  had  been  carefully  "doc- 
tored," and  might  still  do  some   fair- 
weather  service,  but  which  were  ill  cal- 
culated to  stand  the  brunt  of  a  rainy 
day.    His  mouth  was  that  of  a  habitual 
dram-drinker.    His  eyes  were  weak  and 
watery ;  and  his  high-ridged  aquiline 
nose  had  an  inflamed  look  about  it,  sug- 
gestive of  many  a  deep  potation.    Uis 
chin  had  evidently  not  felt  a  razor  for 
several  days ;  and  the  minute  fragments 
of  straw  and  chaff  which  clung  to  his 
dress,  and  were  mixed  up  with  his  un- 
kempt hair,  hinted  at  the  style  of  accom- 
modation to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
during  the  preceding  night.    Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  fellow  carried  a  jaunty  little 
cane,  which  he  swung  to  and  firo  as 
though  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world ; 
and  ho  had  on  a  pair  of  dog-skin  gloves 
that  would  have  looked  stylish  if  they  bad 
not  been  quite  so  dirty. 

But  was  it  he  who  took  the  young  la- 
dy's purse  ?  That  was  the  question  \  and 
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the  oftener  I  looked  at  the  man,  the  more 
inclined  I  felt  to  endorse  the  opinion  of 
the  'bus  conductor.  A  brown  morocco 
purse,  containing  fifleen-and-sixpence  in 
cash,  and  a  lady's  diamond  ring  of  the 
value  of  fifty  guineas — ^not  a  bad  morn- 
ing's work  for  a  gentleman  in  reduced 
circumstances.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
all  the  surmising  in  the  world  was  of  no 
avail.  No  one  had  seen  him  take  the 
purse,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  he  was  safe  from  detection. 
The  grand  point  was  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er he  really  had  the  ring  or  a  pawn- 
broker's duplicate  for  it  about  his  per- 
son I     But  how  to  do  this  ? 

This  was  the  problem  that  I  kept 
turning  over  and  over  in  my  mind  as  I 
cautiously  followed  up  my  man  when  he 
went  on  his  way  from  the  jeweller's  shop. 
At  the  top  of  the  lane  he  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate for  half  a  minute ;  then  he  turned  to 
the  right,  and  went  up  Long  Acre,  I  still 
following  cautiously  about  a  dozen  yards 
in  the  rear. 

"  I  will  put  you  to  a  simple  test,  my 
friend,"  thought  I ;  "  and  as  you  come 
out  of  it,  so  will  I  adjudge  you  innocent 
or  guilty." 

Hurrying  up  behind  him,  I  tapped 
him  lightly  on  the  arm.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  I  said,  "  but  did  you  drop  this 
pencil-case  just  now  ?  " 

He  Btarted  as  I  touched  him,  and 
seemed  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  could 
not  take  in  the  meaning  of  my  question. 
He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  sus- 
picion. Whether  he  recognized  me  as 
one  of  his  fellow-passengers  by  the  morn- 
ing's 'bus,  I  could  not-  determine.  We 
had  halted  opposite  a  large  shop,  and 
the  light  from  the  window  shone  full  on 
my  silver  pencil-case,  on  which,  at  length, 
when  he  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
his  scrutiny  of  my  face,  his  glance  fast- 
ened greedily. 

"Picked  it  up,  did  you  say ? "  he  ask- 
ed, as  he  began  to  fumble  with  thumb 
and  finger  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Just  behind  you,"  I  answered.  "  But 
if  it's  not  yours,  I  shan't  bother  any 
more  about  it,  but  pocket  it  myself." 

"  But  it  is  mine,"  he  put  in  eagerly. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  to  lose  it !" — 1  put 
the  pencil-case  in  his  hands  without  hes- 
itation.— "  I  am  really  much  obliged  to 
you,"  he  went  on,  "  for  your  kindness  in 
returning  it   As  you  grow  older,  young 


gentleman,  you  will  find  that  honesty  is 
the  exception  in  this  world,  and  not  the 
rule." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  found  the 
owner,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh.  "You 
seem  to  value  the  case  ?  " 

"  I  do  value  it,  young  gentleman,"  an- 
swered the  old  hyprocrite.  "  Less,  per- 
haps, from  its  intrinsic  worth,  than  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  relic  now  left  me 
of  a  very  dear  friend.  Friendship  ever  let 
us  cherish.    A  truly  noble  sentiment  I " 

"Then,  if  you  value  it  so  highly,"  I 
said,  "you  can  hardly  object  to  stand 
half  a  go  of  brandy  for  its  recovery." 

"  Half  a  go  of  brandy  I "  he  said,  in  a 
horrified  tone.  "Young  man,  young 
man,  I'm  very  much  afraid " 

I  had  taken  out  my  watch,  a  valuable 
gold  lever.  As  his  eye  fell  on  it,  his  in- 
tended remonstrance  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 

"  Well — ah — yes,  yon  are  quite  right," 
he  resumed,  ^^  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
treat  you  to  a  go  of  brandy.  I'o  what 
place  shall  we  adjourn  ?  " 

"To  the  nearest  house,  please.  I 
want  to  get  home  to  my  dinner." 

So  we  went  into  the  nearest  tavern, 
where  my  new  acquaintance  ordered  a 
glass  of  brandy  for  me,  and  half  a  pint 
of  stout  for  himself.  Not  to  be  behind- 
hand, I  ordered  a  couple  of  cigars. 

"Been  in  London  long?"  asked  my 
companion,  as  I  was  lighting  my  weed. 

"  No,  only  a  few  months.  Fresh  from 
the  country." 

"  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  imper- 
tinent, may  I  just  inquire  to  what  par- 
ticular line  of  business  your  talents  are 
devoted  ?  " 

"  To  no  line  at  all,  just  at  present. — 
The  fact  is,"  I  added,  lowering  my  voice 
to  the  proper  confidential  tone,  "  I  had 
a  little  money  left  me  about  a  year  ago, 
and  I  am  up  in  London  looking  out  for 
a  sound  business  investment.  But  I've 
met  with  nothing  to  my  liking,  so  far ; 
in  fact,  I'm  getting  tired  of  town,  and 
have  half  a  mind  to  go  back  home,  and 
take  my  money  with  me." 

I  could  see  the  old  scamp's  eyes 
brighten  as  he  drank  in  my  words 
eagerly. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  you  so,"  he  began  in 
blandly  persuasive  accents,  "let  me 
counsel  you  to  do  nothing  rashly.  There 
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are  thousandtt  of  excellent  inyeBtments 
in  London.  But  what  i/ou  want  is  a 
man  at  your  back  who  knows  all  the  ins 
and  oati»  of  this  great  city ;  who  knows 
how  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff;  and  who  can  distinguish,  almost 
as  it  were  by  instinct,  a  sound  invest- 
ment from  a  rotten  one." 

"  All  very  fine.  But  where  is  a  green- 
horn like  me  to  find  such  a  man  ?  ^ 

The  gesture  with  which  my  scampish 
friend  bowed  to  me,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  had  in  it  a  touch  of  the 
sublime.  '^  It  is  not  for  a  modest  man 
like  me  to  vaunt  himself  or  his  qualifi- 
cations, but  I — moi  qui  vatis  parte— 
have  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  and  I 
have  not  lived  with  my  eyes  shut.  Al- 
though I  am,  just  now — why  attempt  to 
deny  it? — ^in  some  measure  under  a 
cloud,  my  fortunes,^!  am  proud  to  say, 
have  not  always  been  at  their  present 
low  ebb.  My  wife — she  is  dead  now, 
poor  creature! — at  one  time  kept  her 
brougham  and  pair ;  aud  I  bad  my  hack 
for  the  park,  and  a  hunter  down  at  Mel- 
ton. But  those  days  are  gone,  never  to 
return.  (Drink  up,  i^ir,  %fld  let*  us  have 
another  glass.)  I  was  ruined  in  the 
year  of  the  great  panic.  All  the  more, 
then,  am  I  fitted,  after  passing  through 
such  a  bitter  experience,  to  fill  the  part 
of  a  judicious  Mentor  to  inexperienced 
youth  with  capital  at  its  back.  Sir,  my 
humble  services  are  yours  to  command." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  with  a  dubious  air, 
*4t  is  just  possible  that  you  might  be 
able  to  put  me  up  to  a  useful  wrinkle  or 
two.  But,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  the 
spot  to  discuss  such  matters.  Come  and 
have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  at  my 
rooms,  and  we  can  talk  things  over  af- 
terward, with  the  assistance  of  a  pipe 
and  a  tumbler." 

'^A  bit  of  dinner,  a  pipe,  and  a 
tumbler !  Ha,  ha !  I  will  attend  you, 
my  voung  friend,  with  the  utmost  satij»- 
faction." 

I  hailed  the  first  cab  I  could  find,  and 
we  rattled  off  to  my  lodgings.  No  con- 
versation took  place  while  we  were 
going  over  the  stones ;  but  in  imagina- 
tion I  saw  before  me  a  certain  sweet, 
tearful  face,  and  I  felt  more  determined 
than  ever  to  go  through  with  the  scheme, 
wild  and  preposterous  as  it  might  have 
seemed  at  any  other  time,  which  had 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  brain  while 


I  was  following  the  rascal  by  my  side 
up  St.  Maitin's  Lane. 

Having  instructed  my  laddlady  to  put 
down  another  cutlet,  aud  to  send  out  for 
one  or  two  extras,  we  ascended  to  my 
rooms. 

^'In  the  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  our 
friendship  will  be  a  long  and  flourishing 
one,"  said  my  unwelcome  guest,  **  allow 
me,  as  a  needful  preliminary,  to  present 
yon  with  my  card." 

He  handed  me,  as  he  spoke,  a  very 
limp,  and  rather  dirty  piece  of  paste- 
board, which  he  had  had  some  difiiculty 
in  finding  among  his  multifarious  pock- 
ets, and  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  "Mr.  Reginald  Tracy."  Of 
course,  I  conld  do  no  less  than  return  the 
compliment. 

Dinner  was  served  a  few  minutes  later ; 
and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Iracy  and  myself 
was  of  the  most  intermittent  character. 
I  gathered  enough,  however,  to  enable 
me  to  discover  that  he  was  a  man  of  some 
education,  and  must  at  one  time  have  mix- 
ed in  superior  society.  By  the  exercise 
of  what  knavish  arts  he  had  contrived 
to  forfeit  the  position  he  once  held,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  tell :  therein,  no 
doubt,  lay  hidden  the  great  secret  of  his 
life.  Poor  wretch !  It  was  easy  to  see, 
from  the  style  in  which  he  got  through 
his  food,  that  a  plentiful  and  wholesome 
meal  was  what  ne  had  not  partaken  of 
for  some  time.  At  length,  ne  lay  back 
in  his  chair  in  a  state  of  happy  repletion. 
"  Not  another  morsel,  my  dear  boy,"  he 
said  with  a  benignant  smile.  *'  Positive- 
ly, I  could  not.  '  Let  good  digestion 
wait  on  appetite  • — you  know  the  rest 
A  bountiful  meal!  But,  *  Providence 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  S  * 
And  now  for  the  pipe  and  the  tumbler. 
Ha,  ha  I    I  have  not  forgotten." 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  under  way 
with  our  first  tumbler,  Mr.  Tracy  broke 
ground  on  the  subject  that  was  evident- 
ly uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  "  If,  sir," 
he  said,  "  you  would  fiivor  me  with  a 
hint  as  to  the  special  class  of  investment 
in  which  you  are  desirous  of  laying  out 
your  capital,  and  would  also  fiirnish  me 
with  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  itself,  I  should  then  have  some 
positive  data  to  work  upon,  and  could 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in 
that  paiticular  line  of  proceaure  which 
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yonr  inclinations  may  lead  yon  to  pre- 
fer." 

''Capital,  three  thonaand;  line  of 
investment  not  decided  on,"  I  said. 
''  Something  light  and  genteel  would  be 
preferred." 

''Such  as  an  importer  of  wines  and 
spirits,  for  instance,"  said  Mr.  Tracy. 

"  That  wonid  do  capitally,  I  daresay, 
only  I  happen  to  know  nothing  in  the 
world  abont  it." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  my  dear  sir,  that 

Jon  should.  Only  find  the  money,  and 
will  engage  to  find  the  brains,  and  to 
make  your  fortune  into  the  bargain.'^ 
Mr.  Tracy  sighed  deeply,  took  a  long 
pull  at  his  tumbler,  and  then  proceeded 
to  enlighten  my  ignorance  as  to  the  va- 
rious methods  by  which  extraordinary 
profits  might  be  realized,  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  failure,  by  any  one  who, 
combining  capital  with  brains,  might 
choose  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an 
importer  of  wines  and  spirits.  That  some 
of  the  methods  indicated  by  Mr.  Tracy 
were  several  degrees  on  the  shady  side  or 
honesty,  might  at  once  have  been  predi- 
cated from  tne  character  of  the  man ;  but 
he  certainly  had  a  very  neat  way  of  wrap- 
ping up  and  labelling  his  "tricks  of 
trade,"  so  as  to  make  them  look  as  much 
like  a  genuine  article  as  possible. 

Ills  exhortation  and  his  third  tumbler 
came  to  an  end  together. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  the  United 
States  ?  "  I  suddenly  asked. 

"  Never,  sir.  As  a  patriotic  English- 
man, my  love  of  travel  never  took  me 
so  far  from  home." 

"Then  you  never  tasted  any  of  those 
delicious  drinks  which,  under  vairous 
strange  names,  are  so  popular  among  the 
Yankees  ?  " 

"  Once  more  a  negative  must  be  my 
answer.  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  if 
you  will  only  decide  to  lay  out  your 
capital  in  accordance  with " 

"  A  moment,  if  you  please,"  I  said. 
*'  Before  ^oing  into  any  further  business 
details,  what  do  you  say  to  a  change  of 
tipple  ?  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  stuff.  Let  me  try  whether  I  cannot 
brew  you  one  of  those  delightful  Amer- 
ican drinks  of  which  I  spoke  just  now. 
I  had  the  recipes  for  several  of  them 
from  an  unde  of  mine  who  is  captain 
of  a  liner." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  cher  ami— just  as 


you  like,"  he  said;  "though  I  don't 
think  much  improvement  on  this  deli- 
cious toddy  is  possible." 

"  We  can  come  back  to  it  asain,  if 
the  other  does  not  prove  to  our  Uking," 
I  said. 

"  And  not  be  flouted  for  our  incon- 
stancy," added  Mr.  Tracy,  with  a 
laugh.  "  So  now  for  this  Yankee  nectar 
of  yours.  I  grow  thirsty  by  antici- 
pation." 

Two  large  tumblers  and  the  various 
ingredients  required  for  my  purpose 
were  quickly  got  together;  last  of  all, 
I  went  into  my  study,  and  after  stay- 
ing there  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  I 
went  back,  carrying  with  me  a  packet 
containing  half-a-dozen  powders  done 
up  in  differently-colored  papers.  The 
degree  of  knowledge  I  had  laid  claim 
to  as  a  concooter  of  American  drinks 
was  by  no  means  fictitious;  and  I  now 
proceeded  to  mix  one  after  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  ended  by  opening 
one  of  the  colored  papers  and  pouring 
the  contents  of  it  into  the  tumbler,  and 
then  offered  the  whole  to  Tracy. 

But  the  puttHig  in  of  the  powder  had 
evidently  roused  his  suspicions,  and  with 
a  polite  wave  of  the  hand,  he  refused 
the  proffered  tumbler.  "After  you, 
my  dear  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  must  really 
insist  on  your  imbibing  the  first  tumbler 
yourself.  The  second  one  will  do  ex- 
cellently well  for  me." 

"  As  you  please,"  I  said,  with  a  shrug. 
With  that  I  proceeded  to  drain  the  first 
tumbler,  expressing  by  pantomime,  as  I 
did  so,  my  appreciation  of  its  excellence. 
After  this,  I  mixed  a  second  tumblerful, 
into  which,  as  before,  I  poured  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  colored  papers,  and 
then  banded  the  whole  to  Tracy.  His 
lips  having  once  touched  the  glass,  stuck 
there  till  it  was  empty. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction 
as  he  put  down  the  glass.  "  Ambrosia, 
by  Jupiter  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  man 
who  invented  that  tipple  ought  to  be 
immortalized  by  a  statue  of  the  whitest 
marble.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  thought 
presumptuous,  but  I  cannot  resist  asking 
you  to  mix  me  one  more  potation." 

"One I  half-a-dozen,  ix  you  like," 
I  replied,  "and  all  of  them  different. 
Unless  your  taste  differs  very  much 
from  mine,  you  will  find  No.  2  an  im- 
provement, on  No.  1." 
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He  refilled  his  pipe  while  I  was  mix- 
ing the  second  tumbler,  bnt  still  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  my  proceedings;  not 
that  he  was  any  longer  suspicious  of  ray 
good  faith,  but  because  be  was  desirous 
of  taking  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  concoct- 
ing such  delicious  drinks.  When  all  the 
other  ingredients  were  properly  com- 
bined, I  opened  one  of  the  packets,  as 
before,  and  shook  the  contents  into  the 
tumbler ;  and  then  having  well  stirred 
the  whole,  I  handed  the  glass  to  Tracy. 
But  the  powder,  in  this  case,  possessed 
properties  very  different  from  that  of 
the  innocent  alkali  of  which  I  had  made 
use  previously. 

As  before,  Tracy's  lips  seemed  glued 
to  the  tumbler  till  he  had  drained  the 
contents  to  the  last  drop. 

"How  does  that  suit  yonr  taste?"  I 
said.     "  Is  it  equal  to  the  first  ?  " 

^^  Such  a  question  is  hard  to  answer," 
he  replied.  "  The  beauties  of  both  are 
so  evenly  balanced,  that  Bacchus  himself 
would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  two.  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
young  friend,  for  having  opened  up  a 
new  vista  of  pleasure  undreamed  of  by 
me  before." 

"  I  must  give  you  one  or  two  of  ray 
recipes,  and  then  you  can  mix  for  your- 
self. One  more  tumbler,  and  then  to 
business." 

Even  while  I  was  speaking,  the  pipe 
dropped  from  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  be- 

fan  to  wander.  Slowly  and  deliberately, 
proceeded  with  my  preparations  for 
another  tumbler.  Tracy,  after  ghmcing 
down  reproachfully  at  his  pipe,  took  no 
further  heed  of  it,  but  planting  both  his 
elbows  firmly  on  the  table,  and  taking 
fast  hold  of  his  head  between  his  hands, 
he  tried  his  utmost  to  bring  his  weak, 
wavering  gaze  to  bear  on  my  manipulat- 
ing fingers.  But  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  him.  His  eyes  closed,  opened, 
closed  Again ;  and  then,  with  a  few  in- 
coherent words  of  apology,  his  head 
drooped  forward  on  the  table ;  his 
nerveless  arms  lost  all  powers  of  tension ; 
and  in  twenty  seconds  he  was  faster 
asleep  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  all  my  efforts 
had  been  directed.  The  powder  put 
by  me  into  his  second  tumbler  was  a 
powerful  Indian  narcotic,  which  I  had 
latterly  had  occasion  to  use  in  some  of 


my  chemical  experiments.  Although 
successful  so  far,  it  was  not  without  a 
more  unequal  beating  of  the  heart  than 
usual  that  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
remainder  of  my  design.  However 
honest  one's  intentions  may  be,  there  is 
something  nefarious  in  the  act  of  feeling 
a  man's  pockets — something  that  goes 
utterly  against  the  grain  ;  yet  that  was 
precisely  what  I  had  now  got  to  do. 
Before  proceeding  any  further,  however, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  third 
person  bv  me  to  act  as  a  witness  of  what 
might  follow.  So  I  went  down-stairs  to 
my  landlady's  room,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  either  the  worthy  dame  her- 
self or  her  husband  to  act  the  part  of 
chorus  in  my  forthcoming  little  drama. 
Fortunately,  I  found  the  old  lady's  son, 
who  is  a  strapping  sergeant  in  the 
Guards,  and  who  made  no  difilcnlty 
about  going  back  with  me. 

We  found  Tracy  still  soundly  asleep, 
with  his  head  on  the  table.  From  this 
posture  I  gently  raised  him,  and  laid  him 
back  in  the  easy-chair  in  which  he  was 
sitting.  My  next  proceeding  was  to  in- 
sinuate my  hand  into  each  of  his  pockets, 
one  after  the  other,  in  search  of  the 
missing  diamond.  I  found  the  young 
lady's  purse,  but  the  ring  was  not  in  it ; 
I  also  found  a  number  of  pawnbroker's 
duplicates,  but  none  of  them  having  ref- 
erence to  the  object  of  which  I  was  in 
search.  Here,  too,  was  my  pencil-case, 
which,  together  with  the  stolen  purse, 
I  did  not  fail  to  appropriate.  One  after 
the  other,  I  searched  all'  the  pockets  I 
could  find,  but  still  the  ring  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  already  disposed  of  it,  in  which 
case  it  was  probably  lost  beyond  recov- 
ery. My  fnend  the  sergeant,  seeing  my 
perplexity,  suggested  that  the  ring  was 
perhaps  sewn  up  inside  the  lining  of  his 
coat  or  waistcoat.  Acting  on  this  hint, 
1  felt  all  over  the  lining  of  his  coat,  but 
without  success  ;  but  on  coming  to  his 
waistcoat,  I  found  something  hard,  over 
which  a»  patch  of  wash-leather  had  been 
carefully  stitched.  A  few  seconds  suf- 
ficed to  unrip  the  sewing,  and  there, 
wrapped  up  carefully  in  ootton-wool  and 
tissue-paper,  was  a  lady's  diamond  ring. 
In  silent  triumph,  I  held  it  up  on  the 
tip  of  my  finger  for  the  sergeant's  in- 
spection. 

>  *'  Hurrah  I   that's  jolly,  and  no  mis- 
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take  I"  shouted  the  gaardsman,  with  a 
wave  of  his  pipe.  "  How  will  Mr.  Sly- 
boots feel  when  he  wakes  up  ?  " 

We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  on 
that  point.  Mr.  Tracy  began  to  yawn, 
and  stretch,  and  pull  himself  together. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  narcotic  I 
had  given  him  that  its  effect,  when  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses,  was  of  very 
short  duration,  and  I  knew  that  Tracy's 
stupor  would  not  last  above  half-an-hour 
at  the  most.  To  assist  his  recovery,.  I 
held  a  vial  of  strong-smelling  salts  under 
his  nose.  He  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up, 
sneezed,  and  stared  vacantly  around. 

"  Good-evening,  governor,"  said  the 
sergeant.  '*  You  seem  to  have  had  quite 
a  refreshing  little  snooze." 

Mr.  Tracy  did  not  respond  to  this 
friendly  greeting.  His  fingers  were  busy 
fumbling  at  his  waistcoat,  and  next  mo- 
ment he  started  up  with  a  tremendous 
oath,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
robbed. 

"  Of  what  have  you  been  robbed,  Mr. 
Tracy  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  Of  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  which, 
for  better  security,  I  had  stitched  up  in 
the  folds  of  my  waistcoat." 

"  Probably  this  purse  also  belongs  to 
you?  "  I  said,  holding  up  the  article  in 
question. 

He  changed  color  at  once,  and  all  the 
defiance  seemed  to  ooze  out  of  him  as  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his. 

**  That,  too,  is  my  property,"  he  said 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  bravado ;  ^^  and 
I  must  ask  you  at  once  to  explain  how 
it  came  into  your  possession." 

"  Let  me  first  tell  you  how  it  came 
into  yours,"  I  said.  "  You  took  it,  this 
morning,  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  young 
lady  who  sat  next  you  in  an  omnibus. 
At  that  time  it  contained,  beside  a  small 
sum  of  money,  a  diamond  ring,  now  in 
my  custody,  and  which  I  mean  to  restore 
to  its  owner  to-morrow.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

*'  A  lie !  an  infernal  lie ! "  he  said, 
with  an  angry  stamp  of  the  foot. 

"You  are  not  satisfied,"  I  said.  "  Such 
being  the  case,  let  us  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  and  each  tell  his 
own  story  to  the  inspector.  For  my 
part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  such  a  proceeding.  Are  you 
ready  to  accompany  me  ?  " 

'^  oold  I  most  damnably  sold  I  "  cried 


Tracy,  flinging  up  his  clenched  hands. 
Then  he  turned,  and  picked  up  his  hat 
and  cane ;  then  facmg  me,  he  said : 
"You  villain !  You  have  tricked  me  this 
time,  but  Til  be  revenged  on  you  yet. 
Next  time  it  will  be  my  turn,  and  I 
advise  you  to  beware." 

"  K  you  are  not  out  of  this  house 
in  two  minutes,"  I  said,  "I  will  give 
you  in  charge  of  the  police." 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  snarl,  and 
made  as  though  he  would  have  struck 
me  across  the  face  with  his  cane.  My 
iriend,  the  sergeant,  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant. 

"Now,  governor,  you  just  book  it 
quietly,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you," 
he  said.  "  I  may  as  well  light  you  to 
the  street-door,  or  you  might  perhaps 
find  your  way  by  accident  into  one 
of  the  other  rooms.  Now  just  step 
out,  will  you  ?  " 

I  called  next  morning  at  the  ofiSce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Omnibus  Company, 
and  found,  as  I  had  anticipated,  that 
the  young  lady  had  left  her  address 
there,  To  this  address,  which  was  in  a 
certain  west-end  square,  I  hurried  as  fast 
as  a  cab  could  take  me.  I  found  the 
young  lady,  and  the  old  lady  with  whom 
she  was  living  as  companion,  terribly 
put  about  by  the  loss  of  the  ring,  and 
therefore  proportionately  pleased  at  its 
recovery.  That  first  visit  was  not  the 
last,  by  any  means ;  but  all  the  rest 
merely  concerns  Minnie  and  myself^  and 
may  remain  left  unwritten. 


•  ♦• 


From  BlAckvood^s  Magaslne. 
WOMEN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Being  alive  to  the  awkward  con- 
junction of  the  words  "  women  "  and 
"  middle  age  "  in  the  same  sentence,  we 
at  the  outset  entreat  patience  until  the 
sequel  shall  prove  our  innocence  of  the 
intention  to  write  about  "middle-aged 
womenj^  or  even  to  afiirm  that  such 
beings  are.  Women,  we  know,  are  all 
either  young  or  old.  There  is  no  debat- 
able ground  between  these  extremes. 
May  and  Deceipber  are  familiar,  but 
there  is  no  autumn,  and,  if  there  were, 
it  is  hoped  that  we  have  too  much  sense 
to  call  attention  thereto. 

The  real  subject  of  this  paper  is  the 
social  position  of  women  dunng  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  the  Christian  w  orld ;  and 
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the  train  of  thoughts  which  led  up  to  it 
began  with  reilections  on  woman's  anx- 
iety to  unsex  herself  in  the  present  age. 
The  lovely  being  is  tired  of  the  sanctity 
in  which  she  was  enshrined  centuries 
ago,  and  is  determined  to  "  clear  out " 
of  the  same,  to  jostle  us  men  on  the 
walks  which  we  have  hitherto  considered 
proper  to  ourselves,  to  owe  nothing  to 
our  gallantry,  but  to  forage  for  herself, 
and  to  prefer  a  fair  field  and  no  favor 
to  all  the  homage  which  has  been 
hitherto  hers.  »She,  no  doubt,  iias 
weighed  carefully  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  she  is  about  to  abdicate ;  but  we, 
not  being  well  informed  on  that  subject, 
desire  to  '^  take  stock  "  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  to  understand  how  she  ac- 
quired them.  For,  looking  back  to  our 
earl^  histories,  and  especially  to  that 
earliest  of  all  in  which  are  recorded  her 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  the 
little  obligation  which  she  laid  us  all 
under,  we  see  her  able  to  exact  but 
small  regard  from  men,  and  men  dis- 
posed to  concede  but  sparing  regard  to 
tier.  Milton  has  suggested  something 
like  a, beginning  of  chivalrous  homage 
ill  Eden,  but  as  "Paradise  Lost"  is  not 
the  poetry  of  the  period,  it  does  not 
prove  much  for  our  inquiry.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  ages  little  better 
than  a  drudge,  llowbeit,  between  that 
original  forced  drudgery  and  the  volun- 
tary drudgery  which  she  is  to-day  de- 
manding as  A  right,  she  has  known  a 
canonization,  or  rather  an  apotheosis; 
she  has  been  exalted  to  an  absolute  sov- 
ereignty ;  her  breath  has  been  incense, 
her  perpetual  tribute  adoration ;  the 
deeds  of  heroes  have  been  amply  re- 
warded by  her  smile,  her  displeasure 
has  brought  despair  and  ruin ;  to  do  her 
will  was  man's  voluntary  and  laudable 
service,  to  offend  her  w^as  to  rouse  the 
wrath  of  every  manly  bosom,  and  to  in- 
cur the  reproach  of  being  recreant  and 
disloyal.  Perhaps  this  is  attributing  to 
the  whole  sex  a  power  which  only 
distinguished  individuals  could  exercise 
to  the  full;  nevertheless  the  sex  at 
large  was  endued  with  it  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree.  Strong  in  her  weak- 
ness, overruling  by  the  abnegation 
of  all  right  and  will,  woman  reigned 
despotic ;  her  sway  rested  on  no  charter, 
but  the  swords  of  paladins  leapt  from 
their  scabbards  to  sustain  it ;  her  wrong, 


borne  in  voiceless  meekness,  pointed  the 
lance  of  chivalry,  and  made  every  true 
man  her  sworn  avenger.  How  the  res- 
ignation of  such  high  influences  as 
these,  which  set  her  in  some  senses 
above  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes,  can 
be  compensated  by  a  pair  of  small- 
clothes with  tribulations,  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Yet  such  is  her  pleasure, 
and  our  faith  would  be  unfaithful  if  wo 
did  not  bear  with  her  even  in  her  self- 
asserting  caprice.  In  place  of  her  true 
knight,  woman  proposes  to  champion 
herself  to-day;  it  is  not  masculine 
strength,  but  her  own  right  band,  that 
shall  help  her. 

The  sceptre  is  not  one,  we  trow, 
which  she  can  lay  down  and  resume  at 
will.  It  is  an  artificial  ensign,  not  for 
all  time,  though  it  has  endured  ibr  many 
ages.  The  halo  will  not  disappear  by  a 
sudden  eclipse,  but  it  will  go  down  slow- 
ly and  with  a  mellow  glory,  like  the  set- 
ting sun,  into  the  future ;  and  Christen- 
dom,- forlorn  and  chill,  will  accept  its 
destiny,  and  seek  a  savage  civilization. 
And  so,  when  the  gentle  tyranny  shall 
be  a  tradition  of  the  past,  a  power  never 
to  revive  while  the  world  standeth,.  the 
marvel  will  be  how  it  ever  existed.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  solve  the  riddle,  or  to 
explain  by  what  subtle  course  of  feeling 
and  opinion  the  unruly  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  sinful  men  came  to  bow  them- 
selves before  this  absolute  idol ;  but  we 
do  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  dawn  of  the  worship 
and  of  its  meridian  glory.  Its  decline 
and  fall  are  already  a  topic  familiar  to 
our  age. 

On  first  considering  the  question  we 
found  ourselves  possessed  of  an  idea 
that  the  social  state  known  to  our  own 
experience  and  pervading  our  literature 
was  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things;  that  woman^s  position  is  not  an 
arbitrary  one  which  she  can  relinquish 
or  which  she  can  be  deprived  of,  but  one 
prescribed  by  Providence  and  by  our 
nature ;  one,  therefore,  certain  to  be  re- 
established whatever,  attempts  may  he 
made  to  change  it.  But  a  very  brief 
retrospect  shows  the  &llacy  of  this.  The 
mention  of  her  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  indicate  that  she  is 
a  being  claiming  by  natural  right  any 
particular  influence,  or  that  there  should 
be  merit  in  obeying  or  indulging  her. 
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Far  less  have  we  a  warrant  for  worship- 
ping her.  "  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception,"  said  the 
Creator  to  her ;  "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire 
shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."  There  is  not  much 
foreshadow  of  supremacy  in  that  sen- 
tence. And  we  are  well  assured  that 
throughout  the  Jewish  dispensation,  wo- 
man, tar  from  dictating  or  controlling, 
was  not  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own.  An  episode  here  and  there  proves 
that  Eve's  daughters  were  worthy  of 
her,  and  that  they  did  a  little  in  the  be- 
guiling line,  principally  to  their  bus- 
bauds'  detriment,  as  Solomon,  Ahab, 
Job,  Samson,  and  others  knew  to  their 
cost,  though  sometimes  an  Abigail  or 
an  Esther  showed  a  better  spirit.  But 
there  was  nothing  like  an  acknowledged 
deference  to  the  sex:  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  scarcely  a  decent  respect. 
When  Jehu,  a  prince  and  a  warrior,  saw 
wretched  Jezebel  at  the  window,  his 
order  was,  "Throw  her  down;"  and 
over  her  corpse  he  exclaimed,  *'  Go,  see 
now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her ; 
for  she  is  a  king* 8  daughter  /  "  The  con- 
cession of  the  rite  of  burial  was  not  made 
to  the  woman,  but  to  the  daughter  of  a 
king.  Thus,  notwithstanding  that  be- 
tween the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  present 
account,  there  rises  a  great  arch  of  time, 
on  the  keystone  of  which  we  see  woman 
sitting  supreme.  The  feet  of  the  arch  are 
nearly  on  a  level.  Jezreel  suggests  New 
Orleans,  and  Jehu  might  have  been  a 
humble  follower  of  Butler.  Jezebel  was, 
it  is  true,  an  ugly  old  crone,  but  her 
treatment  by  the  great  charioteer  is  of 
kin  to  the  modern  outrage  on  Beauty  by 
"  the  Beast." 

If  we  refer  to  profane  history,  we  find 
that  the  heathen  woman  of  ancient  days 
was  worse  off  than  the  Jewish.  The 
Roman  lady's  condition  has  been  care- 
fully described  by  Gibbon  as  follows : 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  " 
(the  Roman)  "  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents, 
and  she  fulfilled  the  coemption  by  purchasing 
with  three  pieces  of  copper  a  just  introduction 
to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sa- 
crifice of  finite  was  offered  by  the  pontiffs  in 
the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting 
parties  were  stated  on  the  same  sheepskin ; 
they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice ;  and 
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this  con/arreation^  which  denoted  the  ancient 
food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their 
mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this 
union  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous 
and  unequal,  and  she  renounced  the  name 
and  worship  of  her  father's  house  to  embrace 
a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title 
of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither 
rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the  mother 
of  a  family  (her  proper  appellation)  the 
strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or 
master,  who  was  invested  witht  he  plenitude 
of  patc^rnal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  ca- 
price her  behavior  was  approved,  or  censured, 
or  chastised;  he  exeicised  the  jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death;  and  it  was  allowed  that  in 
the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness  the  sen- 
tence might  be  properly  inflicted.  She 
acquired  und  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord;  and  so  closely  was  woman  defined, 
not  as  a  person  but  as  a  ihing^  that  if  the 
original  title  were  deficient  she  might  be 
claimed  like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and 
possession  of  an  entire  year. 

And  in  a  note  the  same  author  quotes 
Aulus  Gelius  as  follows : 

"  Metellus  Numidicus  the  censor  acknowl- 
edged to  the  Roman  people,  in  a  public  ora- 
tion, that  had  kind  nature  allowed  us  to  exist 
without  the  help  of  woman,  we  should  be 
delivered  from  a  very  troublesome  compan- 
ion; and  he  could  recommend  matrimony 
only  as  a  sacrifice  of  private  pleasure  to  pub- 
he  duty." 

Metellus  and  the  Apostle  Paul  appear 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  on 
this  head. 

But  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
women  as  they  are  shown  in  classic  lore, 
it  is  not  the  Roman  lady  that  we  feel  in- 
clined to  dwell  on,  but  our  memories  in- 
stantly summon  up  such  brilliant  names 
as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Glycera.  And  here  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  came  upon  an  otm^ 
in  the  great  desert — as  if  that  glorious 
city  of  old  days,  whose  image,  once  sug- 
gested, will  lead  the  mind  captive,  and 
distract  it  from  its  work-a-day  theme — 

•*  Whate'er  the  tale. 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail," 

— as  if  the  renowned  Athene,  preemi- 
nent in  so  much  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  had  also  been  preeminent  in  re- 
moving the  disabilities  of  women,  and 
had  anticipated  the  gentleness  of  Chris- 
tianity by  cultivating  their  minds,  en- 
couraging their  talents,  and  venerating 
their  opinions.  If  not  worship,  here  they 
20 
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enjoyed  equality  with  the  other  sex ;  if  the 
female  sex  itself  did  not  exercise  an  ab- 
solute supremacy,  its  individuals  were 
recognized  and  celebrated  according 
to  their  abilities  and  chamis.  B<it  no : 
this  is  only  a  specious  fancy,  striking  at 
first,  but  no  exception  when  sifted  and 
examined.     We  prefer,  however,  not  to 

Eut  forward  our  own  argument  on  this 
ead,  but  rather  to  show  how  far  th« 
instance  was  thought  to  be  favorable 
to  the  rights  of  women  by  one  of  them- 
selves, and  a  clever  one,  too.* 

'*  These  women,  whose  names  are  linked 
with  those  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of 
antiquity,  were  the  outcasts  of  society — its 
admiration,  its  pride,  and  its  shame,  the 
agents  of  its  refined  civilization,  the  instru- 
ments of  its  rapid  moral  corruption. 

"  Bom  in  slavery,  or  sold  to  it,  infant  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  of  a  class  too  lowly  to 
be  recognized  as  citizens  by  the  state,  these 
victims  of  civil  combinations,  foredoomed, 
by  the  accidents  of  their  birth  or  of  their 
lives,  to  an  inevitable  social  degradation,  had 
one  privilege  incidental  to  their  singular  lot ; 
and  of  that  they  availed  themselveB,  to  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  station,  and  of  usurp- 
ing acquirement  over  established  ignorance. 
They  were  not  under  the  ban  of  that  intellect- 
ual proscription  which  was  reserved  by  the 
law  for  the  virtuous  and  the  chaste.  .  .  . 

**  The  position  of  these  women  was  a  false 
one,  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  society ; 
and  their  privileges  and  their  influence  (for 
rights  they  had  none),  though  uncontrolled 
by  the  lawgiver,  and  freely  permitted  by  the 
conventional  manners  of  the  times  and  coun- 
try, became  a  deteriorating  principle,  which 
worked  out  the  political  ruin  of  G-reece 
through  its  moral  depravity." 

After  this,  we  will  add  nothing  of  our 
own  concerning  the  Athenian  women, 
but  accept  the  dictum  of  our  gifted 
authority,  the  champion  of  hor  sex. 
From  her  pages,  however,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  another  pas- 
sage, illustrative  of  the  condition  of  wo- 
men in  the  East. 

"The  position  of  the  woman  of  savage 
life,  miserable  as  it  mav  be,  is  less  strikingly 
degraded  than  that  of  the  fipmales  of  those 
vast  empires  of  the  East  which  vaunt  an  an- 
tique origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a 
semi-civilization  have  surrounded  a  fraction 
at  least  of  the  species  with  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  and  afforded  something  of  the  sem- 
blance of  a  social  policy.  Of  the  earliest 
condition  of  these  widely-extended  nations 

*  Lady  Morgan. 


nothing  is  known ;  and  the  few  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  history  which  have  reached 
posterity  show  them  as  then  already  far  re- 
moved from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life.  In 
these  fragments,  the  records  of  ages  when 
civilization  was  as  yet  exclusively  confined 
to  Asia  (the  supposv'd  cradle  of  the  human 
species,  and  certainly  the  cradle  of  its  writ- 
ten history),  physical  pressure  of  another 
character  and  origin  is  found  to  determine  the 
servitude  of  woman,  and  to  crush  her  under 
a  slavery,  if  possible,  more  revolting  than 
that  of  the  mere  savage.  .  ,  . 

''  It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to 
raise  the  dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  the 
'  sanctuary  of  the  women '  throughout  the 
great  continent  of  Asia,  and  to  penetrate  the 
domestic  holds  of  those  vainglorious  nations 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  precedence 
in  creation,  and  date  their  power  and  their 
policy  from  eras  anterior  to  the  written  rec- 
ords of  more  civilized  communities.  In 
these  states,  on  whose  condition  the  passage 
of  some  thousands  of  years  has  impressed  no 
change,  and  in  which  the  sufferings  of  one 
half  the  species  have  awakened  no  sympathy, 
may  be  discovered  the  most  graphic  illustra- 
tions of  the  tyranny  of  man  and  of  the  deg- 
radation of  woman." 

And,  referring  particularly  to  China, 
both  past  and  present,  it  is  written : 

"  The  female  slave  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  inferior  slaves,  is  dignified  with  tlie 
name  of  superior  (adequate  to  that  of  wife), 
who  has  been  purchased  with  gold,  and  may 
be  returned  if  on  trial  not  approved,  is  not 
deemed  worthy  to  eat  at  her  master's 
table." 

And  so,  whenever  we  can  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
women  of  old,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  country,  we  find  them  in  subjection 
— degrading*  subjection  generally — to 
the  male  sex.  Then  the  oldest  antiquity 
passed  away ;  Christ  was  incarnate  in 
the  world,  wns  dead  and  buried,  and 
rose  again  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
yet  clouds  and  thick  darkness  were  not 
immediately  dispelled  from  woman's  lot. 

Plutarch,  as  every  student  is  aware, 
took  some  pains  to  set  forth  the  merits 
of  women  of  different  nations.  It  is 
quite  evident  that,  in  doing  so,  he  con- 
sidered  that  he  was  putting  in  an  apol- 
ogy or  a  plea.  He  is  the  mill  of  ancient 
days,  and  his  interference  proves  that 
woman  in  his  time  suffered,  or  fancied 
that  she  suffered,  or  was  believed  by  him 
and  his  disciples  to  suffer,  grievous 
wrong,  and  that  the  good  that  was  in 
her  was  not  appreciated  by  the  times  in 
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whicli  he  wrote — that  i«^  to  say,  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
second  century.     As  time  rolled  on  and 
Barbarian  kingdoms  were  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  woman's 
moral  position  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  subordinate  one.    Historians  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  darkness  of  those 
periods;  bnt  the  glimmer  that  we  get 
shows  us  women  still  a  very  humble  if 
not  a  degraded   being.     Her  physical 
burden  was  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  customs  of  tribes ;  but  legally  and 
morally  she  was  nowhere.    At  last  we 
came  upon  the  Round  Table  and  see 
the  begmnings  of  chivalry,  which  shone 
for   a   season,  only  to  be  quenched   in 
Saxon  grossness  and  idolatry :  that  is, 
if  it  did  shine,  and  if  Arthur  and  his 
Court  was  not  an  imagination  of  later 
years.     As  to  Lombardy,  as  late  as  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  "  we  inciden- 
tally learn  that  no  woman  was  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  ;  she  was  under  the  niunr 
dium,  the  legal  protection  or  control, 
of  her  father,  her  brother,  her  husband, 
or  in  their  defiiult,  of  the  nearest  male 
of  her  family,  or  even  of  the  king ;  if 
she  were  injured,  the  pecuniary  compen- 
sation went  not  to  her,  but  to  the  person 
who  exercised  this  mundium  over  her 
— in    other   words,    to    her    owner."  * 
When  we  pass  to  other  tribes  and  na- 
tions the  picture  is  no  better.    The  laws 
and    customs    show    plainly  that     the 
honor  and  virtue  of  women  were  mat- 
ters of   small  account.      Not  only  is 
there  no  concession  of  rights  or  posi- 
tion to  them,  but  there  is  no  acknowl- 
edgment thrit  they  were  due  to  them. 
The    world    was    quite    satisfied    that 
woman  cw  an  inferior  was  in  her  right 
and  natural  place.     Whatever  allevia- 
tion or  benefit  she  enjoyed,  she  enjoyed 
by  the  favor  and  condescension  of  man, 
whose  caprice  might  lead  him  sometimes 
to  indulge  her  ;  but  as  to  her  grace  be- 
ing worth  obtaining,  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  such  au  idea  I 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  dear  that  up  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  the  years 
of  our  Lord,  the  sex  all  over  the  world, 
far  from  enjoying  worship,  or  precedence, 
or  observance,  was  in  an  inferior  and 
sometimes  cruellv  base  condition,  al- 
though individual  women  had,  by  their 
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charms  or  their  talents,  enslaved  here 
and  there  their  own  admirers.  But  the 
time  had  now  come  when  it  was  to  ex- 
perience a  rise  in  the  world,  when  it  was 
to  become  successively  a  proUgee  and  a 
toy,  an  equal,  a  power,  a  glorified  power, 
an  idol,  an  object  of  the  wildest  fanat- 
icism. To  trace  the  origin  and  early 
growth  of  this  influence  until  we  find  it 
recomized  as  a  leading  article  of  knight- 
ly iinth,  would  be  a  grateful  task ;  but 
we  fear  that  to  trace  them  accurately  is 
now  impossible.  As  far  as  actual  records 
guide  us  the  account  amounts  nearly  to 
this,  viz.,  we  lose  sight  of  a  moral  insect 
somewhere  in  the  third  centuiy  after 
Christ,  and  in  the  tenth  century  find  the 
same  insect  developed  as  a  moral  butter- 
fly, the  intermediate  grub  state  being  a 
blank  of  seven  or  eight  centuries.  But 
in  the  absence  of  positive  history  to 
guide  them,  modern  writers  have  specu- 
lated, though  not  very  widely,  on  the 
probable  circumstances  and  degrees  of 
the  transition. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  whose  opin- 
ions are  well  worthy  of  respect,  that  the 
germ  of  female  ascendency  is  to  be 
traced  among  the  mannei*s  of  the  Ger- 
mans or  Gauls.  Tacitus  says  that  the 
Germans  thought  there  was  something 
holy  in  women,  and  that  they  never 
despised  their  counsels  nor  neglected 
their  answers.  The  following  anecdote, 
which  may  be  thought  to  support  the 
same  view,  we  take  from  an  old  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Essays : 

"  Before  the  Gauls  passed  over  the  moun- 
tains called  AlpeS;  and  held  that  part  of  Italy 
which  now  they  do  inhabit,  there  arose  a 
great  discord  and  dangerous  sedition  among 
them,which  grew  in  the  end  to  a  civil  war ;  but 
when  both  armies  stood  embattailed  and  ar- 
ranged, ready  to  fight,  their  wives  put  them- 
selves in  the  very  midst  between  the  armed 
troops,  took  the  matter  of  difierence  and  con- 
troversie  into  their  hands,  brought  them  to 
accord  and  unity,  and  judged  the  queneli 
with  such  indiflferent  equity,  and  so  to  the 
contentment  of  both  parts,  that  there  ensued 
a  wondei  ful  amity,  and  reciprocate  good  wiD,  • 
not  only  from  city  to  city,  but  also  between 
house  and  house;  insomuch  that  ever  after 
they  continued  this  custom  in  all  their  con- 
sultations, 9s  well  of  war  as  peace,  to  take 
the  counsell  and  advice  of  their  wives ;  yea, 
to  compose  and  pacifie  all  debates  and  braules 
with  their  neighbors  and  allies,  by  the  media- 
tion of  them,  and  therefore  in  that  composi- 
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tion  and  accord  which  they  made  with  An- 
nibal,  at  what  time  he  passed  through  their 
city,  among  other  articles  this  went  for  one : 
That  in  case  the  Gauls  complained  of  any 
wrongs  done  unto  them  by  the  Oarrhaginians, 
the  Carthaginian  Captaines  and  Gk)yemour 
which  were  in  Spaine  should  be  the  judges 
between  them;  but  contrariwise,  iSf  the 
Cathaginians  pretended  that  the  Gaules  had 
wronged  them,  the  Gaule  Dames  should  de- 
cide the  querrelL" 

The  Germans,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Scott,  who  follows  Tacitus,  fought  in  the 

Sresence  of  their  women,  who,  with 
ishevelled  hair  and  fierce  aspect,  rushed 
into  the  mUee^  thereby  exciting  the 
valor  of  the  warriors  to  its  highest 
effort.  The  females,  by  a  natural  instinct, 
admired  and  preferred  those  whom  they 
had  seen  distinguishing  themselves  in 
fight ;  and  so  tney  become  the  judges 
and  the  rewardera  of  achievements. 

But  we  confess  that  this  reasoning  does 
not  satisfy  us.  If  this  cause  would  ac- 
count for  woman's  elevation,  she  would 
have  begun  to  rise  long  before  the  Ger- 
mans were  heard  of,  for  in  all  savage  or 
primitive  wars,  there  must  have  been 
out  too  many  contests  of  which  women 
were  spectators :  and  the  fame  of  ex- 
ploits produces  as  great  or  a  greater  im- 
pression on  the  female  mind  than  the 
view  of  the  exploits  themselves.  The 
deeds,  therefore,  of  early  days  which 
woman  might  not  witness,  she  would 
certainly  know  by  report,  andappreciate ; 
yet  her  appreciation  of  them  never  seems 
to  have  done  her  much  good.  The 
Indian  squaws  revile  the  cowards  of  the 
tribe,  and  admire  the  great  warriors — 
still  they  are  only  squaws.  When  the 
women  of  Israel  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  ^^  Saul  has  slain 
his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
sands," though  their  "damnable  itera- 
tion "  drove  Saul  mad,  and  sent  David 
into  exile  after  several  narrow  escapes 
from  assassination,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  themselves  took  anything  by 
their  clamor.  We  have  all  been  tanght 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Roman 
mothers  fostered  the  devoted  valor  of 
the  two  nations ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  criticised  and  favored  it ;  still 
they  remained  only  as  the  Roman  wo- 
men,  whose  condition  Gibbon,  as  above 
quoted,  has  described.  The  learned 
Henry  Ilallam  puts  forward  another 
theory,  and  maintains  that  the  treatment 


of  women  must  improve  as  civilization 
advances,  and  will  be,  in  every  nation, 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment. But,  according  to  this  rule,  there 
would  have  been  a  certain  chivalry  in 
the  most  advanced  of  ancient  nations ; 
and,  as  we  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  refined  since  the  days  of  Edward 
m.,  it  would  follow  that  woman^s  posi- 
tion, instead  of  declining,  as  it  has  done, 
would  have  continued,  and  if  possible 
improved,  up  to  the  present  day.  Look, 
however,  at  the  facts.  Butler  stalks 
about  in  whole  skin,  and  with  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer,  defying  opinion.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  a  thousand  knights 
would  singly  have  gone  in  quest  of  him, 
immediately  after  hearing  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  mouth  would  have 
been  stopped  and  his  soul  been  sent  to 
Hades  as  soon  as  an  avenger  could  get 
withiif  a  lance's  length  of  him.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  if  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  of  tolerating  brutality  toward 
women,  we  have,  by  many  infallible 
signs,  abated  in  our  homage  to  them. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  quite  accept  Mr. 
Hallam's  doctrine  as  explanatory  of  the 
phase  of  woman's  history  into  which  we 
are  inquiring. 

Our  own  belief  is,  th^jt  although  mere 
civilization  could  never  have  produced 
the  effects  which  we  are  contemplating, 
civilization,  accompanied  by  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  might,  and  did, 
give  rise  to  it.  The  nation  which  could 
approve  the  maxim  parcere  subjectis^ 
would,  by  an  expansion  of  its  principle, 
exercise  at  least  forbearance  toward  wo- 
man ;  but  it  required  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  to  conceive  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  afterward  pushed  to 
such  a  marvellous  extreme.  As  soon  as 
men  learned  to  believe  in  the  beatitudes, 
and  to  see  in  meekness,  poorness  of  spirit, 
and  earthly  inability,  marks  for  the  &vor 
of  God,  their  toleration  for  women  prob- 
ably grew  into  respect;  and  the  wish 
to  uphold  them  whom  God  regarded 
with  favor,  would  suggest  the  protection 
of  them.  Allow  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  new  and  popular  creed  is  often 
followed  to  the  pitch  of  ridicule,  and  for 
the  superstitious  elements  which  are  to 
be  expected  when  tlie  world  is  shaking 
off  an  old  and  induing  a  new  belief,  and 
we  have  some  plausible  conception  of  tho 
mode  in  which  our  fathers'  minds  were 
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acted  upon  so  as  to  assign  to  woman  her 
place  in  the  system  of  (mivalry. 

What  pure  and  sober  Christianity 
would  have  done  for  women  may  be 
learned  from  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  chapter  2,  verse  11,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter :  "  Let  the  woman  learn 
in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived, 
but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in 
the  transgression.  Notwithstanding  she 
shall  be  saved  in  child-beanng,  if  they 
continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness 
with  sobriety."  But  Christianity,  instead 
of  being  pure  and  sober,  was  engrafted, 
as  we  know,  on  some  very  ignorant  and 
wilful  stocks.  As  a  general  rule,  con- 
version was  only  a  compromise.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  accepted  the  new  relig- 
ion with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  their  be- 
setting sins.  The  European  nations  held 
fast  by  war  and  violence,  but  acted  them 
now  for  the  glory  of  God  instead  of  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  savage  pas- 
sions. On  the  other  hand  they  conceded 
the  confession  that  hitherto  their  usage 
of  the  gentler  sex  had  been  unwarrant- 
ably severe.  The  blessed  Redeemer  was 
the  son  of  David  and  of  Joseph  in  name 
only,  but  He  was  truly  and  literallv  bom 
of  a  woman.  And  this  highest  mdica- 
tion  of  Divine  favor  toward  the  sex 
was  in  conformity  with  those  Christian 
teachings  which  sanction  as  blessings 
many  of  woman's  attributes.  Though 
the  practice,  therefore,  of  patience, 
meekness,  temperance,  and  forgiveness, 
was  more  than  a  warrior  could  stoop  to, 
he  was  pleased  to  compound  with  relig- 
ion by  admiring  and  extolling  these 
virtues  in  the  weaker  sex.  And  here 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction — a 
reaction  whose  force  must  be  measured, 
not  by  the  power  which  produced  it,  but 
by  the  contrary  force  which  had  prevail- 
ed before.  By  how  much  it  was  per- 
ceived that  woman,  blessed  of  God,  had 
been  degraded  and  enslaved  by  man,  by 
so  mach  it  was  felt,  and  sworn  by  the 
holy  rood,  that  she  should  be  exalted  and 
compensated.  She  was  to  get  not  only 
her  own,  but  her  own  with  usury.  Forty 
centuries  of  arrears  were  to  be  paid  up 
to  the  fair  creature :  men  heaped  Ossa 
on  Pelion  to  form  a  homage  worthy  her 


acceptance,  and  believed  that  they  had 
come  short  of  her  desert.  With  this 
revolution  M'^oman  herself  had  little  to 
do.  Intrinsically  she  remained  much 
what  she  had  ever  been.  She  was  trans- 
lated, not  transformed.  She  had  been 
the  Pagan^s  victim  and  thrall.  She  was 
the  Christian's  idol  and  mistress. 

Inclination,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
seconded  the  sense  of  duty.  Men,  hav- 
ing once  tried  the  experiment,  rejoiced 
to  find  a  natural  passion  elevated  to  a 
noble  sentiment.  Emulation  w*as  excited 
and  fostered  on  both  sides.  Woman 
strove  to  approach  the  perfection  that 
was  ascribed  to  her;  ascertained  and 
practised  the  virtues  and  graces  that  be- 
came her  sex ;  and  shed  over  domestic 
and  public  life  a  brightness  and  a  tender- 
ness which  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
world  before.  Man,  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  his  divinity,  became  in  prin- 
ciple, if  not  always  in  practice,  a  com- 
bination of  dazzling  qualities  and  virtues. 
A  new  refinement  began  to  improve 
manners.  Courtesy,  condescension,  and 
subordination  were  found  not  onlv  to  be 
no  detriment  to  the  valor  of  a  knight, 
but  to  add  tenfold  lustre  to  that  valor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  of 
the  transition  from  the  state  assigned  to 
her  by  St.  Paul,  we  find  that  in  the  days 
of  Aithur  and  of  Charlemagne,  woman 
had  already  attained  to  some  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  few  glimpses  that  we  get 
of  her  between  that  period  and  the 
period  of  the  Crui^ades,  when  her  exalt- 
ation may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
established,  though  not  yet  at  its  height, 
show  that  she  is  gradually  ascending  in 
the  social  scale.  Her  halcyon  days  may 
be  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Edward  III.  and  his  glorious  son.  And 
about  that  period  we  are  enabled  to  see 
and  appreciate  her  worship  and  renown ; 
for  we  have  chroniclers  who  delight  in 
details  of  knightly  acts  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

However  obscure  may  be  the  causes 
and  progress  of  her  power,  there  is  no 
doubt  or  darkness  about  the  height  and 
^lory  to  which  it  attained.  Mcdgre  the 
unpiety,  folly,  and  extravagance  which 
are  proved  along  with  it,  the  fact  of  her 
ascendency  and  the  circumstances  there- 
of, are  elaboratelv  and  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages.    The  love  of  God  and  of 
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the  ladies  was  the  prime  motive  of  every 
true  knight  in  his  course  of  chivalry. 
To  thiH  he  publicly  and  solemnly  devoted 
himself.    The  ladies  occupy  the  second 
place  in  the  sentence,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  prophets  far  outnum- 
bered the  prophets  of  the  Lord.    We 
ourselves  believed  before  we  examined, 
and  we  doubt  not  most  of  our  readers 
now  believe,  that  the  expression  above 
quoted,  however  great  its  impropriety, 
was  simply  a  /apon  de  parler^  without 
serious  signification,  and  that  the  relig- 
ious faith   of  those  days,  when  sifted, 
would  be  found  to  be  sound  and  pure. 
But  lo !    when,  in  the  hope  of  proving 
this,  we  begin  to  turn  over  the  books  and 
chronicles  of  chivalry,  we  are  startled 
by  the  information  that  among  some,  at 
least,  and  those  persons  who  exercised  a 
wide-spread  influence,  the  worship  of  the 
ladies  was  literally  a  religion.    Hear 
the    doctrine   of  La  Dame  des  Belles 
Cousines,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.    She  held,  as 
touching  l^ amour  de  Dieu  et  des  Dames^ 
that ''  the  one  should  not  go  on  (ne  de- 
voit  point  oiler)  without  the  other,  and 
the  lover  who   comprehended  how  to 
serve  a  lady  loyally  was  saved /^^    And 
St.  Palaye,   in  his   ''Memoires   sur   la 
Chevalcrie,''  hesitates  not  to  accept  this 
as  a  serious  article  of  the  faith  of  a 
knight.     Speaking  of  the  education  of 
gentle  youth,  he  says :  "  The  first  lessons 
given  to  them  had  reference  principally 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies — 
that  is  to  say,  to  religion  and  to  gal- 
lantry.   If  one  can  credit  the  chronicle 
of  Jean  de  Saintre,  it  was  generally  the 
ladies  who  undertook  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing them  at  one  and  the  same  time  their 
catechism  and  the  art  of  love.    But  in 
like  manner,  as  the  religion  which  was 
taught  was  nccompnnied  by  puerillities 
and    superstition,  so    the   love  of  the 
Jadies,  which  was  prescribed  to  them, 
was  full  of  refinement  and  fanaticism.'* 
La  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  was,  we 
venture  to  hope,  an  extreme  ritualist, 
claiming  for  her  pet  observances  a  merit 
which  the  great  body  of  worshippers 
did  not  quite  concede  to  them.  Moderate 
believers  may  have  been  free  from  the 
sin  of  absolute  and  confessed  idolatiy. 
Still,  whether  the  service  of  the  fair  sex 
was  or  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  a 
religious  duty,  it  is  certain  that  they 


entertained  very  strong  opinions  con- 
cerning it.  The  general  maxim,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was,  **  Perdu 
est  tout  honneur  d  cil  qui  honneur  d 
dame  ne  re/ere  ;  "  and  the  same  author 
quotes  the  poet  Chaucer  to  the  following 
effect:  "Women  are  the  cause  of  all 
knighthood,  the  increase  of  worship,  and 
of  all  worthiness,  courteous,  glad,  and 
merry,  and  true  in  every  wise."  Gas- 
sier, in  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Chevalerie 
Fran9ai8e,"  speaking  of  the  romancers 
or  troubadours,  has  the  following : 

*•*'  Many  knights  are  numbered  among  these 
poets.  To  consecrate  his  heart  and  his  hom- 
age to  a  mistress,  to  live  for  her  exclusively, 
for  her  to  aspire  to  all  the  glory  of  arms  and 
of  the  virtues,  to  admire  her  perfections  and 
assure  to  them  public  admiration,  to  aspire 
to  the  title  of  her  servant  and  her  slave, 
and  to  think  himself  blessed  if,  in  recom- 
pense of  so  ^eat  a  love,  and  of  so  great 
efforts,  she  deign  to  accept  them ;  in  a  word, 
to  serve  his  lady  as  a  kind  of  divinity  whose 
favors  cannot  but  be  the  prize  of  the  noblest 
sentiments,  a  divinity  who  cannot  be  loved 
without  respect^  and  who  cannot  be  respected 
without  love — ^this  was  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  every  knight,  or  of  whosoever  de- 
sired to  become  one.  The  imagination 
sought  to  exalt  itself  with  such  a  scheme  of 
love ;  and  by  forming  heroes,  it  (the  scheme 
of  love,  we  presume)  gave  reality  to  all  the 
flights  of  uie  poet*8  imagination  of  that 
time.  The  fair  whose  charms  and  whose 
merit  the  knights-troubadours  celebrated, 
those  earthly  goddesses  of  chivalry,  welcomed 
them  with  a  winning  generosity,  and  often 
repaid  their  compliments  with  tender  favors. 
...  It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  love  and 
war  being  the  spring  of  all  their  actionSw 
some  celebrated  the  deeds  of  arms  which  had 
rendered  so  many  brave  knights  illustrious, 
while  others  sang  of  the  beauty,  the  graces, 
and  the  charms  of  their  ladies,  and  of  the 
tender  sentiments  with  which  the  ladies 
had  inspired  them." 

St.  Palaye,  speaking  of  the  duties  of 
knights,  remarks :  '^  It  was  one  of  the 
capital  points  of  their  institution  on  no 
accomit  to  speak  ill  of  ladies,  and  on  no 
account  to  allow  anv  one  in  their  pres- 
ence to  dare  to  speak  ill  of  ladies.'^  In 
a  note  he  says :  "  This  is,  of  all  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  that  which  was  maintained 
at  all  times  with  the  ^eatest  rigor 
among  the  French  nobility."  "  If  a 
virtnous  dame,"  says  Brantome,  as 
quoted  by  St.  Palaye,  ^*  desire  to  main- 
tain her  position  by  means  of  his  valor 
and  constancy,  her  servant  by  no  means 
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grudges  his  life  to  support  and  defend 
her,  if  she  runs  the  least  hazard  in  the 
world,  either  as  regards  her  life,  or  her 
lionor,  or  in  case  any  evil  may  have  been 
said  of  her ;  as  I  have  seen  in  our  court 
many  who  have  silenced  slanderers  who 
have  dared  to  detract  from  their  mis- 
tresses and  ladies,  whom  by  the  duty 
and  laws  of  chivalry  we  are  bound  to 
serve  as   champions  in  their  troubles." 

"By  the  customs  of  Burgundy  a 
young  maid  could  save  the  life  of  a 
criminal  if  she  met  him  by  accident, 
for  the  first  time,  going  to  execution, 
and  asked  him  in  marriage."  "  Is  it  not 
true,"  asks  Marchangy,  ''  that  the  crim- 
inal who  can  interest  a  simple  and 
virtuous  maid,  so  as  to  be  chosen  for  a 
husband,  is  not  so  guilty  as  he  may  ap- 
pear, and  that  extenuating  circumstances 
speak  secretly  in  his  favor  ?  "  Again : 
**  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  feudal 
system  have  acknowledged  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  manners  was 
Its  essential  characteristic.  In  the  early 
education  of  youth  women  were  repre- 
sented as  the  objects  of  respectful  love, 
and  the  dispensers  of  happiness."  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  further 
proof  of  the  eminence  to  which,  mor- 
ally, woman  was  exalted.  Her  empire 
was  notorious  and  unchallenged.  All 
writers  of  those  times  celebrate  it,  and 
in  recent  times  it  has  been  attested  by 
the  charming  pen  of  Scott  and  by  the 
sneer  of  Gibbon,  f  The  theory  ^f  the 
worship  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  examine  how  the 
practice  of  chivahy  accorded  with  its 
profession,  and  whether  the  power  and 
position  of  the  sex  were  substantially  as 
dazzling  as  speculation  represented  them. 
Upon  reflection  we  shall  probably  all 
admit  that  they  were  so.  For  though 
the  phase  of  ladv-worship  most  familiar 
to  us  is  seen  m  the  practice  of  the 
knights-errant,  to  whose  vagaries  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ridicule  attaches,  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  a  real,  practical, 
established    female    ascendency.      The 

*8ir  Keoelm  Digbj.  The  OrlaDdud  in  the 
"  Broad  Stone  of  Honor." 

f  "  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies  (I 
blush  to  unite  fiuch  discordant  names),  he  devoted 
himself  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ; 
to  protect  the  distressed ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  &miliar  to  the  ancients ;  to  pursue  the 
infidels,  etc.,  eta"^6ibbon*8  "  Decline  and  Fall," 
Tol  vil,  p.  340. 


wandering  or  the  soldier  knight  would 
vaunt  the  charms  and  vii*tues  of  a  mis- 
tress whose  favor  he  might  or  might  not 
wear,*  and  enforce  the  acknowledgment 
of  them  with  the  point  of  his  lance; 
he  would  draw  his  sword  for  the  de- 
liverance of  a  captive  lady,  or  to  redress 
a  lady's  wrong ;  but  independently  of 
the  effects  of  real  or  fancied  passion, 
independently  of  acts  of  individual  com- 
passion, or  generosity,  or  condescension, 
the  sex,  as  such,  undoubtedly  did  expe- 
rience and  exercise  the  benefits  and  the 
powers  which  the  knight's  profession  as- 
signed to  it.  In  proof  of  this  be  it  re- 
membered that  a  lady  never  hesitated 
to  lay  her  commands  upon  a  knight, 
whether  specially  devoted  to  her  semce 
or  not,  and  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
the  knight  to  obey  her,  except  the  com-  ' 
mand  should  unfortunately  be  incompat- 
ible with  his  devoir  to  his  own  elected 
lady,  to  his  sovereign,  or  to  a  brother 
in  arms.  Conflicting  orders  and  duties 
thus  sometimes  placed  an  unhappy  knight 
in  a  ''  flx ;  "  and  so  delicate  an  aflair  was 
it,  that  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
oVitaining  advice,  he  generally  submitted 
himself  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
honor.  The  expressed  approbation 
of  a  noble  or  beautiful  lady,  whether 
dame  or  demoiselle,  was  fame.  The 
ladies  could  and  did  soften  and  exalt 
the  characters  of  knights  and  the  sen- 
timents of  knighthood  generally.  "  They 
can  even  impart,"  says  Digby,  '*  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  so  that  their 
power  exceedi  that  of  kings,  who  can 
grant  only  the  titles  of  nobility."  The 
excessive  exertions  of  this  power  by 
vain  or  indiscreet  women  arc  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  the  power,  if  not  very 
creditable  to  the  ladies  concerned. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  lady  who 
sent  her  shifl  to  a  knight,  and  bade 
him  combat,  with  this  only  for  armor, 
in  the  melee  of  harnessed  Imights.  The 
fine  fellow  vindicated  her  opinion  of  his 
valor,  and  proclaimed  her  inhumanity 
to  after  ages,  by  wresting  the  victory 
from  his  armed  opponents,  though  he 
was  fearfully  slashed  and  gored  in  so 
doing.  In  return  for  the  trifling  service, 
he  requested  the  owner  to  wear  the 
blood-stained  shift  in  public  as  an  outer 

*  Sometimes  a  knight  would  vaunt  a  violent 
passion  for  a  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen. — 
^  Palaye, 
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garment,  which  she,  with  a  compliment- 
ary speech,  mideilook  to  do,  and  which 
she  did.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
knight  bringing  a  lady's  glove  out  of 
the  den  of  lions,  and  other  anecdotes 
scattered  about  the  annals  of  chivalry, 
and  settinsf  forth  most  perilous  adven- 
tures wantonly  imposed  by  ladies  on 
knights,  also  illustrate  the  argument. 
It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  in  these 
last  instances  the  knights,  after  perform- 
ing their  devoir,  renounced  the  service 
or  the  exacting  ladies,  and  obtained 
the  general  approbation  by  so  doing; 
for  these  merciless  ladies  were  not  m 
harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  "  even  gave  warning  to  women 
not  to  forget  the  softness  and  humanity 
of  their  character,  in  requiring  any  un- 
reasonable service  of  danger  from  a 
knight."  But,  to  pass  beyond  instances 
of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sex 
by  individuals,  we  have  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  peril  or  requirements  of 
ladies  were  sufficient  to  interrupt  mili- 
tary operations,  and  temporarily  to  unite, 
for  their  especial  service,  contending 
armies.  The  story  of  the  ladies  of 
Mcaux,  however  well  known,  may,  we 
hope,  be  here  repeated  without  fear  of  its 
proving  tedious. 

France  and  England  were  at  war: 
the  former  country  had  suffered  cruel 
loss  and  humiliation  from  the  armies  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  to  its  troubles 
from  abroad  were  added  disaffection  and 
rebellion  at  home.  The  peasantry  of 
Brie  had  risen  upon  th«  nobles,  who 
were  unable  to  suppress  the  rising,  and 
they  were  ravaging  the  country  in  larcre 
bands,  committing  the  most  frightful 
atrocities  on  noblemen  and  kni&^his,  and 
on  their  ladies.  Panic-stricken  and 
horror-stricken,  a  crowd  of  helpless 
dames  and  youn^  children  fled  before 
this  jacquerie,  ana  some  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  France,  married  and  unmarried, 
and  children  of  quality  were  assembled 
at  Meaux,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  of 
Normandy  was  there,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  with  three  hundred  other 
ladies ;  but  the  Duke  had  not  the  means 
of  defending  them  against  such  a 
mighty  rabble  as  the  peasants  were  be- 
coming. The  insurgents  of  Brie  were 
joined  by  those  of  Valois,  and  another 
crowd  was  advancing  from  Paris.    Al- 


together, about  nine  thousand  of  them 
were  in  motion,  while  the  garrison  of 
Mcaux  was  but  a  handful  of  knights 
and  men-at-arms.  The  danger  was  im- 
minent, and  the  terror  and  misery  of  the 
ladies  and  the  desperation  of  the  scanty 
garrison  of  Meaux  may  be  conceiveiL 
Every  hour  brought  nearer  the  lime 
when  they  were  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  brutal  mob — ^all  was  lamentation 
and  affright  At  this  crisis  the  Capital 
de  Buch,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  returning  from 
an  expedition,  and  happened  to  be  at 
Chalons  with  the  Comte  de  Foix. 
There  these  gallant  knights  got  word 
of  the  miserable  strait  in  which  the 
French  ladies  were.  Forgetting  their 
national  animosities,  remembering  only 
that  a  flock  of  trembling  women  were 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  jacquerie, 
they  started  without  hesitation  to  the 
rescue.  They  numbered  about  sixty 
lances,  while  the  peasants  counted  their 
thousands ;  but  that  consideration  did 
not  trouble  them — ^they  thought  only 
of  the  fair  fugitives  and  their  danger. 
Happily  they  reached  Meaux  before  the 
rabble ;  and  it  may  be  ima^ned  bow 
relieved  the  ladies  were  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brave  little  band,  and  how 
gratified  they  were  at  such  devotion. 

The  peasantry,  who  had  increased  in 
numbers  at  every  step,  were  not  long  in 
arriving ;  and  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  either  poltroonery  or  treachery 
within,  for  the  wretched  inhabitants 
opened  the  gates,  and  in  swarmed  the 
whole  motley  force,  filling  the  streets ; 
but  the  market-place  at  Meaux  was,  it 
seems,  a  kind  of  citadel,  defensible  after 
the  town  was  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  river  Marne  nearly  surrounds  it, 
leaving  but  a  small  front  to  guard.  It 
was  here  that  the  ladies  were  lodged, 
and  it  was  from  hence  that  they  saw 
their  bloodthirsty  pursuers  advancing 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  little  band  of 
knights  and  waiTiors:  as  long  as  they 
lived,  no  woman  would  be  molested,  but 
if  they  should  be  overborne  and  slain  by 
this  vast  multitude,  as  seemed  not  im- 
probable, these  helpless  delicate  beings 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents. 
The  emergency  was  a  dreadful  one  for 
all.  The  good  knights,  however,  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.     Like  wise  sot- 
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diers,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  by  the 
banditti,  but  went  out  to  meet  them  in 
one  cornpnny,  as  if  they  had  been  broth- 
ers in  arms  instead  of  being  the  ser- 
vants of  hostile  sovereigns.  Their 
knightly  vows  had  boand  them  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  ladies,  and  they 
were  all  therefore  united  for  the  time  in 
the  execution  of  their  highest  duties. 
Ensiprns  and  battle-cries  usually  proceed- 
ing IVora  opposite  sides  of  the  field  were 
now  all  going  forth  together  in  a  service 
of  the  greatest  danger  and  responsibility: 
side  bv  side  fluttered  the  banners  of  Or- 
leans  and  of  Foix  and  the  pennon  of 
the  Captal  de  Bnch ;  and  their  valor 
met  the  reward  which  all  true  hearts 
would  desire  for  it,  although  the  throb- 
bing bosoms  in  the  market-place  dared 
not  expect  so  glorious  a  result.  The 
sight  of  this  firm  and  well-appointed  ar- 
ray, small  though  it  was,  caused  the  fore- 
most of  the  rabble  to  hesitate  and  to  draw 
back  a  little ;  whereupon  the  knights 
allowed  them  not  a  minute  to  recover, 
but  charged  home,  using  their  spears 
and  swords  in  such  fashion  that  the  ban- 
ditti, losing  all  their  assurance,  turned 
about  and  commenced  a  retreat,  which 
soon  became  an  utter  rout.  In  their 
confusion  they  fell  one  over  another  and 
prevented  anything  like  resistance,  so 
that  the  gentlemen  had  only  to  cut  them 
down  or  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
a  herd  of  beasts,  and  clear  the  town  of 
them.  They  were  absolutely  tired  with 
slaying,  and  threw  them  in  great  heaps 
into  the  river.  Indeed,  they  might  have 
slain  all  had  they  been  so  minded,  and, 
as  it  was,  the  slaughter  was  prodigious. 

Thus  did  the  ladies'  peril  outweigh 
all  other  considerations  with  these  gal- 
lant knights,  and  thus  did  chivalry  dare 
and  do  for  the  dames'  deliverance. 


•  ♦• 


THE  TALMUD. 
(Concluded  from  page  909.) 

AsoTHBR  most  striking  story  is  that  of 
the  Sage  who,  walking  in  a  market-place 
crowded  with  people,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  prophet  Elijah,  and  asked  him 
who,  out  of  that  vast  multitude,  would 
be  saved.  Whereupon  the  Prophet  first 
pointed  out  a  weira-looking  creature,  a 
turnkey,  "because  he  was  merciful  to 
his  prisoners ;  '*  and  next  two  common- 
looking  tradesmen,  who  came  walking 


through  the  crowd  pleasantly  chatting. 
The  Sage  instantly  rushed  toward  them, 
and  asked  them  what  were  their  saving 
works.  But  they,  much  puzzled,  re- 
plied :  "  We  are  but  poor  workmen  who 
live  by  our  trade.  All  that  can  be  said 
for  us  is  that  we  are  always  of  good 
cheer,  and  are  good-natured.  When  we 
meet  anybody  who  seems  sad  we  join 
him,  and  we  talk  to  him,  and  cheer  him, 
so  long  that  he  must  forget  his  grief. 
And  if  we  know  of  two  people  who  have 
quarrelled,  we  talk  to  them  and  per- 
suade them,  until  we  have  made  them 
friends  again.  This  is  our  whole  life."  . .  . 
Before  leaving  this  period  of  Mishnio 
development,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of 
one  or  two  things.  This  period  is  the 
one  in  which  Christianity  arose ;  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  touch  here  upon  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  the 
Talmud — a  subject  much  discussed  of 
late.  Were  not  the  whole  of  our  gene- 
ral views  on  the  difference  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  greatly  confused, 
people  would  certainly  not  be  so  very 
much  surprised  at  the  striking  parallels 
of  dogma  and  parable,  of  allegory  and 
proverb,  exhibited  by  the  Gospel  and 
the  talmudical  writings.  The  New  Tes- 
tament, written,  as  Lightfoot  has  it, 
"  among  Jews,  by  Jews,  for  Jews,"  can- 
not but  speak  the  language  of  the  time, 
both  as  to  form  and,  broadly  speaking, 
as  to  contents.  There  are  many  more 
vital  points  of  contact  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Talmud  than 
divines  yet  seem* fully  to  realize;  for 
such  terms  as  "  Redemption,"  "  Bap- 
tism," "  Grace,"  "  Faith,'*  "  Salvation," 
"  Regeneration,"  "  Son  of  Man,"  "  Son 
of  God,"  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'*  were 
not,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  invented  by 
Christianity,  but  were  household  words 
of  talmudical  Judaism,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity gave  a  higher  and  purer  mean- 
ing. No  less  loud  and  bitter  in  the  Tal- 
mud are  the  protests  against  *^  lip-serv- 
ing," against ''  making  the  law  a  burden 
to  the  people,"  against  "  laws  that  hang 
on  hairs,"  against  "  Priests  and  Phari- 
sees." The  fundamental  mysteries  of 
the  new  Faith  are  matters  totally  apart ; 
but  the  Ethics  in  both  are,  in  their  broad 
outlines,  identical.  That  grand  dictum, 
*'Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  be 
done  by,"  against  which  Kant  declared 
himself  energetically  from  a  philosophi- 
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cal  point  of  view,  is  quoted  by  Hillel, 
the  Jrresident,  at  whose  death  Jesas  was 
ten  years  of  age,  not  as  anything  new, 
but  as  an  old  and  well-known  dictum 
**  that  comprised  the  whole  Iaw."  The 
most  monstrous  mistake  has  ever  been 
our  mixing  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
single  individuals,  or  classes,  with  a 
whole  people,  and  next  our  confound- 
ing the  Judaism  of  the  time  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  time  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, of  the  Judges,  or  even  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Judaism  of 
the  time  of  Christ  (to  which  that  of  our 
days,  owing  principally  to  the  Talmud, 
stands  very  near),  and  that  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, are  as  like  each  other  as  our 
England  is  like  that  of  William  Rufus, 
or  the  Greece  of  Plato  that  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity 
to  have  carried  those  golden  germs,  hid- 
den in  the  schools  and  among  the  '^  si- 
lent community"  of  the  learned,  into 
the  market  of  Humanity.  It  has  com- 
municated that  "  Kingdom  o§  Heaven," 
of  which  the  Talmud  is  full  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  to  the  herd,  even 
to  the  lepers.  The  fruits  that  have 
sprung  from  this  through  the  wide  world 
we  need  not  here  consider.  But  the 
misconception,  as  if  to  a  God  of  Ven- 
geance had  suddenly  succeeded  a  God 
of  Love,  cannot  be  too  often  protested 
against.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  is  a  precept  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  our  Saviour  himself  taught 
his  disciples.  The  "  Law,"  as  we  have 
seen  and  shall  further  see,  was  developed 
to  a  marvellously  and,  perhaps,  oppres- 
sively minute  pitch  ;  but  only  as  a  regu- 
lator of  outward  actions.  The  "  faith  , 
of  the  heart " — ^the  dogma  prominently 
dwelt  upon  bv  Paul — was  a  thing  that 
stood  much  higher  with  the  Pharisees 
than  this  outward  law.  It  was  a  thing, 
they  said,  not  to  be  commanded  by  any 
ordinance  ;  yet  was  greater  than  all. 
"  Everything "  is  one  of  their  adages, 
"  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  save  the 
fear  of  Heaven." 

"  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  injunctions,"  says 
the  Talmud,  '^  was  Moses  instructed  to  give  to 
the  people.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven, 
in  the  fifleenth  Psalm :  Lord,  who  shall  abide 
in  Thy  Tabernacle,  who  shall  dwell  on  Thy 
holy  hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly," 
etc. 

"  The  Prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them  to  six 


(xxxiiL  15) :  He  that  walketh  righteously," 
etc. 

"  The  Prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three 
(vi  8) : — What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
^alk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  " 

"  Isaiah  once  more  reduced  them  to  two 
(Ivi.  1) : — Keep  ye  judgment  and  do  justice." 

"  Amos  (v.  4)  reduced  them  all  to  one ; — 
Seek  ye  Me  and  ye  shall  live." 

*'  But  lest  it  might  be  supposed  from  this 
that  God  could  be  found  in  the  iulfihnent  of 
His  whole  law  only,  Habakkuk  said  (iL  4) : — 
'  The  just  shall  Uve  by  his  Faith.*  " 

Regarding  these  "Pharisees"  or  "Sep- 
aratists "  themselves,  no  greater  or  more 
antiquated  mistake  exists  than  that  of 
their  being  a  mere  "  sect "  hated  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.    They  were  not  a  sect 
— any  more  than  Roman  Catholics  form 
a  '^  sect "  in  Rome,  or  Protestants  a  *'  sect" 
in  England — and  they  were  not  hated  so 
indiscriminately  by  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles as  would  at  first  sight  appear  in 
some  sweeping   passages  in   the  New 
Testament.     *  or   the  "  Pharisees,"  as  . 
suck,  were  at  that  time — Josephus  not- 
withstanding—  simply    the    people,    in 
contradistinction  to  the  "leaven  of  He- 
rod."   Those  "upper  classes"  of  free- 
thinking  Sadducees  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  Pharisees,  insisted  on  the  para- 
mount   importance    of    sacrifices    and 
tithes,  of  which  they  were  the  receiv- 
ers, but  denied  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.     The    wholesale    denuncia- 
tions of  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ^  have 
been  greatly  misunderstood.    There  can 
be  absolutely  no  question  on  this  point, 
that    there   were   among    the    genuine 
Pharisees  the  most  patriotic,  the  most 
noble-minded,  the  most  advanced  lead- 
ers of  the  Party  of  Progress.    The  de- 
velopment of  the  Law  itself  was  nothing 
in  their  hands  but  a  means  to  keep  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  the  Word  —  the 
outward  frame — ^in  full  life  and  flame, 
and  to  vindicate  for  each  time  its  own 
right  to  interpret   the  temporal   ordi- 
nances according  to  its  own  necessities 
and  acquirements.    But  that  there  were 
very  many  black  sheep  in  their  flock- 
many  who  traded  on  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  whole  body — is  matter  of 
reiterated    denunciation   in   the  whole 
contemporary  literature.    The  Talmud 
inveighs  even  more  bitterly  and  cauntic- 
ally  than  the  New  Testament  against 
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what  it  calls  the  "  Plague  of  Pharisaism,'* 
"  the  dyed  ones,"  "  who  do  evil  deeds  like 
Zimri,  and  require  a  goodly  reward  like 
Phinehas,"  "they  who  preach  beautifiilly, 
but  do  not  act  beautirally."  Parodying 
their  exaggerated  logical  arrangements, 
their  scrupulous  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions, the  Talmud  distinguishes  seven 
classes  of  Pharisees,  one  of  whom  only 
is  worthy  of  that  name.  These  are — 1, 
those  who  do  the  will  of  God  from 
earthly  motives ;  2,  they  who  make 
small  steps,  or  say,  just  wait  a  while  for 
me ;  I  have  just  one  more  good  work  to 
perform;  3,  they  who  knock  their  heads 
against  walls  in  avoiding  the  sight  of  a 
woman  ;  4,  saints  in  office ;  5,  they  who 
implore  you  to  mention  some  more  du- 
ties which  they  might  perform ;  6,  they 
who  are  pious  because  they /car  God. 
The  real  and  only  Pharisee  is  he  "  who 
does  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  because  he  loves  Him,^'*  Among 
those  chiefly  "Pharisaic"  masters  of  the 
Mishnic  period,  whose  names  and  frag- 
ments of  whose  lives  have  come  down 
to  us,  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men,  men  at  whose  feet  the  first  Chris- 
tians sat,  whose  sayings  —  household 
words  in  the  mouths  of  the  people — 
prove  them  to  have  been  endowed  with 
no  common  wisdom,  piety,  kindness, 
and  high  and  noble  courage :  a  courage 
and  a  piety  they  had  often  enough  occa- 
sion to  seal  with  their  lives. 

From  this  hasty  outline  of  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  time  when  the  Mish- 
nah  was  gradually  built  up,  we  now 
turn  to  this  Code  itself.  The  bulk  of 
ordinances,  injunctions,  prohibitions,  pre- 
cepts— the  old  and  new,  traditional,  de- 
rived, or  enacted  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment—had, after  about  eight  hundred 
years,  risen  to  gigantic  proportions, 
proportions  no  longer  to  be  mastered 
m  their  scattered,  and,  be  it  remember- 
ed, chiefly  unwritten  form.  Thrice,  at 
different  periods,  the  work  of  reducing 
them  to  system  and  order  was  under- 
taken by  three  eminent  masters;  the 
third  alone  succeeded.  First  by  Hillel 
L,  under  whose  presidency  Christ  was 
bom.  This  Hillel,  also  called  the  se- 
cond Ezra,  was  bom  in  Babylon.  Thirst 
for  knowledge  drove  him  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  so  poor,  the  legend  tells  us,  that 
once,  when  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  fee  the  porter  of  the  academy,  he 


climbed  up  the  window-sill  one  bitter 
winter's  night.  As  he  lay  there  listen- 
ing, the  cold  gradually  made  him  in- 
sensible, and  the  snow  covered  him  up. 
The  darkness  of  the  room  first  called 
the  attention  of  those  inside  to  the  mo- 
tionless form  without.  He  was  restored 
to  life.  Be  it  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  this  was  on  a  Sabbath,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  danger  always  su- 
persedes the  Sabbath.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  the  tiniest  babe  it  must  be 
broken  withoht  the  slightest  hesitation, 
"  for  the  babe  will,"  it  is  added,  "  keep 
many  a  Sabbath  yet  for  that  one  that 
was  broken  for  it." 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from 
entering  an  emphatic  protest  asrainst  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  "  Jewish  Sabbath  " 
being  a  thing  of  grim  austerity.  It  was 
precisely  the  contrary,  a  "day  of  joy 
and  delight,"  a  "feast  day,"  honored 
by  fine  garments,  by  the  best  cheer,  by 
wine,  lights,  spice,  a!)d  other  joys  of  pre- 
eminently bodily  import :  and  the  highest 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  self-reliance 
and  independence  is  contained  in  the 
adage,  "Kather  live  on  your  Sabbath  as 
you  would  on  a  week-day,  than  be  de- 
pendent on  others."  But  this  only  by 
the  way. 

About  30  B.C.  Hillel  became  President. 
Of  his  meekness,  his  piety,  his  benevo- 
lence, the  Talmudical  records  are  full.  A 
few  of  his  sayings  will  characterize  him 
better  than  any  sketch  of  ours  could  do. 
"  Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of 
peace,  a  promoter  of  peace,  a  friend  of 
all  men,  and  draw  them  near  unto  the 
law."  "Do  not  believe  in  thyself  till 
the  day  of  thy  death."  "  Do  not  judge 
thy  neighbor  till  thou  hast  stood  in  his 
place."  "  Whosoever  does  not  increase 
m  knowledge  decreases."  "  Whosoever 
tries  to  make  gain  by  the  crown  of  learn- 
ing perishes."  Immediately  after  the 
lecture  he  used  to  hurry  home.  Once 
asked  by  his  disciples  what  caused  him 
to  hasten  away,  he  replied  he  had  ,to 
look  aft;er  his  guest.  When  they  pressed 
him  for  the  name  of  his  guest,  he  said 
that  he  only  meant  his  soul,  which  was 
here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  One 
day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the 
head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the 
law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
irate  master  turned  him  from  ms  door. 
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He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  received 
him  kindly  and  gave  him  that  replj — 
since  so  widely  propagated — "Do  not 
unto  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the 
whole  Law,  the  rest  is  mere  commen- 
tary." Very  characteristic  is  also  his 
answer  to  one  of  those  "  wits  "  who  used 
to  plague  him  with  their  silly  questions. 
"  How  many  laws  are  there  ?  "  he  asked 
Hillel.  "Two,"  Hillel  replied,  "one 
written  and  one  oral."  Whereupon  the 
other,  "  I  believe  in  the  first,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  believe  in  the 
second."  "  Sit  down,"  Hillel  said.  And 
he  wrote  down  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
"  What  letter  is  this  ?  "  he  then  asked, 
pointing  to  the  first.  "  This  is  an  Aleph." 
"Good,  the  next?"  "Beth."  "Good 
again.  But  how  do  you  know  that  this 
is  an  Aleph  and  this  a  Beth  ?  "  "Thus," 
the  other  replied,  "  we  have  learnt  from 
our  ancestors."  "Well,"  Hillel  said,  "as 
you  have  accepted  this  in  good  faith,  ac- 
cept also  the  other."  To  his  mind  the 
necessity  of  arranging  and  simplifying 
that  monstrous  bulk  of  oral  traditions 
seems  to  have  presented  it«!ielf  first  with 
all  its  force.  There  were  no  less  than 
some  six  hundred  vaguely  floating  sec- 
tions of  it  in  existence  by  that  time.  He 
tried  to  reduce  them  to  six.  But  he 
died,  and  the  work  commenced  by  him 
was  left  untouched  for  another  century. 
Akiba,  the  poor  shepherd  who  fell  m 
love  with  tne  daughter  of  the  richest 
and  proudest  man  in  all  Jerusalem,  and, 
through  his  love,  from  a  clown  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  his 
generation,  nay  "  a  second  Moses,"  came 
next.  But  he  too  was  unsuccessful.  His 
legal  labor  was  cut  short  by  the  Roman 
executioner.  Yet  the  day  of  his  martyr- 
dom is  said  to  have  been  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  him  who,  at  last,  did  carry  out 
the  work, — Jehuda,  the  Saint,  also  called 
*'«Rabbi "  by  way  of  eminence.  About 
200  A.D.  the  redaction  of  the  whole  un- 
written law  into  a  Code,  though  still  un- 
written, was  completed  after  the 
immense  efforts,  not  of  one  school,  but 
of  all,  not  through  one,  but  many 
methods  of  collection,  comparison,  and 
condensation. 

When  the  Code  was  drawn  up,  it  was 
already  obsolete  in  many  of  its  parts. 
More  than  a  generation  before  the  De- 
struction of   the  Temple,   Rome    had 


taken  the  penal  jurisdiction  from  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  innumerable  injunctions 
regarding  the  temple-service,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  rest,  had  but  an  ideal 
value.  The  agrarian  laws  for  the  most 
part  applied  only  to  Palestine,  and  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  desecrated 
land.  Nevertheless  the  whole  Code  was 
eagerly  received  as  their  text-book  by 
the  many  academies  both  in  Palestine 
and  in  Babylonia,  not  merely  as  a  record 
of  past  enactments,  but  as  laws  that  at 
some  time  or  other,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth,  would  come  into 
full  practice  as  of  yore. 

The  Mishnah  is  divided  into  six  sec- 
tions. These  are  subdivided  again  into 
11,  12,  7,  9,  (or  10)  11,  and  12  chapters 
respectively,  which  are  further  broken 
up  into  524  paragraphs.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  their  contents : — 

"  Section  L,  Suds :  of  Agrarian  Laws,  com> 
mencing  with  a  chapter  on  Prayers.  In  this 
section  the  various  tithes  and  donations  dae 
to  the  Priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  poor,  from 
the  products  of  the  lands,  and  further  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  the  prohibited  mixtures 
in  plants,  animals,  and  garments,  are  treated 
of: 

"  Section  II.,  FetuU :  of  Sabbaths,  Feast  and 
Fast  days,  the  work  prohibited,  the  ceremo- 
nies ordained,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  on 
them.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  to  the  New 
Year's  day,  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (one  of 
the  most  impressive  portions  of  the  whole 
book),  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  to 
that  of  Haman. 

"  Section  III.,  WoiMn :  of  betrothal,  mar- 
riage, divorcejCtc. :  also  of  vows, 

"  Section  I  v..  Damages :  including  a  great 
part  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  treats 
of  the  law  of  trover,  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  the  ordinary  monetary  transactions. 
Further,  of  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the 
law,  viz.,  idolatry.  Next  of  witnesses,  of 
oaths,  of  legal  punishments,  and  of  the  San- 
hedrin itself.  This  section  concludes  with 
the  so-called  '  Sentences  of  the  Fathers,'  con- 
taining some  of  the  sublimest  ethical  dicta 
known  in  the  history  of  religious  philosophy. 

"Section  V.,  Sacred  Things:  of  sacrifices, 
the  first-born,  etc. :  also  of  the  measarements 
of  the  Temple  (Middoth). 

"  Section  VI.,  Purifioations :  of  the  various 
levitical  and  other  hygienic  laws,  of  impure 
things  and  persons,  their  purification,  etc." 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  more 
symmetrv  and  method  in  the  Mishnah 
than  in  the  Pandects ;  although  we  have 
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not  found  that  minute  logical  sequence 
in  its  arrangement  which  Maiinonides 
and  others  have  discovered.  In  fact  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  it  in  its 
original  shape.  But,  as  far  as  the  single 
treatises  are  concerned,  the  Mishnah  is 
for  the  most  part  free  from  the  blemishes 
of  the  Roman  Code.  There  are,  mi- 
questionably,  fewer  contradictory  laws, 
fewer  repetitions,  fewer  interpolations, 
than  in  the  Digests,  which,  notwith- 
standing Tribonian^s  effoi'ts,  abound  with 
so-called  " Geminationes,"  "Leges  fugi- 
tivae,"  "errativ»"  and  so  forth ;  and  as  re- 
gardjB  a  certain  ontspokenness  in  bodily 
things,  it  has  at  last  been  acknowledged 
by  all  competent  authorities  that  its  lan- 
guage is  infinitely  purer  than  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  medisBval  casuists. 

The  regulations  contained  in  these  six 
treatises  are  of  very  different  kinds. 
They  are  apparently  important  and  un- 
important, intended  to  be  permanent  or 
temporary.  They  are  either  clear 
expansions  of  Scriptutal  precepts,  or 
independent  traditions,  linked  to 
Scripture  only  hermenentically.  They 
are  "  decisions,"  "  fences,'' "  injunctions," 
'*  ordinances,"  or  simply  "  Mosaic  Hala- 
chah  from  Sinai  " — much  as  the  Roman 
laws  consist  of  "  Senatusconsulta,"  "  Ple- 
biscita,"  "  Edicta,"  "  Responsa  Pniden- 
tium,"  and  the  rest.  Save  in  points  of 
dispute,  the  Mishnah  does  not  say  when 
and  how  a  special  law  was  made.  Only 
exceptionally  do  we  read  the  introduc- 
tory formula  "  N.  N.  has  borne  witness," 
**  I  have  heard  from  N.  N.,"  &c. ;  for 
nothing  was  admitted  into  the  Oode  but 
that  which  was  well  authenticated  first. 
There  is  no  difference  made  between 
great  laws  and  little  laws — between 
ancient  and  new  Halachah.  Every  pre- 
cept traditionally  received  or  passed  by 
the  majority  becomes,  in  a  manner,  a 
religious  divinely  sanctioned  one,  al- 
though it  was  always  open  to  the  sub- 
sequent authorities  to  reconsider  and  to 
abrogate;  as,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  against  the  writing  down  of  the 
Code,  even  afler  its  redaction,  was  just 
Ibis,  that  it  should  never  become  fixed 
and  immutable.  That  the  Mishnah  was 
appealed  to  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
preference  to  the  "  Mosaic  "  law,  seems 
clear  and  natural.  Do  we  generally 
appeal  in  our  law-courts  to  the  Magna 
Charta? 


This  uniform  reverence  for  all  the 
manifold  contents  of  the  Mishnah  is  best 
expressed  in  the  redactor's  own  words 
— the  motto  to  the  whole  collection — 
'^  Be  equally  conscientious  in  small  as  in 
great  precepts,  for  ye  know  not  their  in- 
dividual rewards.  Compute  the  earthly 
loss  sustained  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  law 
by  the  heavenly  reward  derived  through 
it ;  and  the  gain  derived  from  a  trans- 
gression by  the  punishment  that  is 
to  follow  it.  Also  contemplate  three 
things,  and  ye  shall  not  fall  into  sin: 
Know  what  is  above  ye — ^an  eye  that 
seeth,  an  ear  that  heareth,  and  all  your 
works  are  written  in  a  book."  The  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  Mishnah  is,  except  in 
the  one  s])ecial  division  devoted  to 
Ethics,  emphatically  practical.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  Metaphysics, 
but  aims  at  being  merely  a  civil  code, 
yet  it  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  inculcating  those  higher  ethical  prin- 
ciples which  lie  beyond  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  It  looks  more  to  the  "  in- 
tention "  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  precept 
than  to  the  fulfilment  itself.  He  who 
claims  certain  advantages  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  though  the  spiiit  of  human- 
ity should  urge  him  not  to  insist  upon 
them,  is  not  "beloved  by  God  and  man." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  makes  good 
by  his  own  free  will  demands  which  the 
law  could  not  have  enforced ;  he,  in  fact, 
who  does  not  stop  short  at  the  "  Gate  of 
Justice,"  but  proceeds  within  the  "  line 
of  mercy,"  in  him  the  "  spirit  of  the  wise  " 
has  pleasure.  Certain  d  uties  bring  fruits 
(interest)  in  this  world ;  but  the  real  re- 
ward, the  "  capitfil,"  is  paid  back  in  the 
world  to  come:  such  as  reverence  for 
father  and  mother,  charity,  early  appli- 
cation to  study,  hospitality,  doing  the 
last  honor  to  the  dead,  promoting 
peace  between  man  and  his  neighbor. 
The  Mishnah  knows  nothing  of  "  Hell." 
For  all  and  any  transgressions  there  were 
only  the  fixed  legal  punishments,  or  a 
mysterious  sudden  "  visitation  of  God" 
— the  scriptural  "  rooting  out."  Death 
atones  for  all  sins.  Jmnor  transgres- 
sions are  redeemed  by  repentance,  char- 
itv,  saciifioe,  and  the  day  of  atonement. 
Sms  committed  against  man  are  only 
forgiven  when  the  injured  man  has  had 
full  amends  made  and  declares  himself 
reconciled.  The  highest  virtue  lies  in 
the  study  of  the  law.    It  is  not  only  the 
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badge  of  high  culture  (as  was  of  old  the 
case  in  England),  but  there  is  a  special 
roerit  bound  up  in  it  that  will  assist  man 
botii  in  this  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
Even  a  bastard  who  is  learned  in  it  is 
more  honored  than  a  high-priest  who  is 
not. 

To  discuss  these  laws,  their  spirit, 
and  their  details,  in  this  place,  we  can- 
not undertake.  But  this  much  we  ma^ 
say,  that  it  has  always  been  the  unani- 
mous o])inion  of  both  friends  and  foes 
that  their  general  character  is  humane 
in  the  extreme :  in  spite  of  certain  harsh 
and  exceptional  laws,  issued  in  times  of 
danger  and  misery,  of  revolution  and  re- 
action ;  laws,  moreover,  which  for  the 
most  part  never  were  and  never  could 
be  carried  into  practice.  There  is 
an  almost  modern  liberality  of  view 
regarding  the  "fulfilment  of  the  Law" 
itself,  expressed  by  such  frequent  adages 
as  "  the  Scripture  says :  *  he  shall  Hve  by 
them' — that  means,  he  shall  not  die 
throttijh  them.  They  shall  not  be  made 
pitfalls  or  burdens  to  him,  that  shall 
make  him  hate  life."  "  He  who  carries 
out  thej^e  precepts  to  the  full  is  declared 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  ^ Saint.'" 
"  The  law  has  been  given  to  men,  and 
not  to  angels." 

Respecting  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  justice,  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  by  the  Mishnah  between  the  civil 
and  criminal  law.  In  both,  the  most 
careful  investigation  and  scrutiny  is  re- 
quired; but  while  in  the  former  three 
judges  are  competent,  a  tribunal  of  no 
less  than  twenty-three  is  required  for 
the  latter.  The  first  duty  of  the  civil 
judges  is  always — however  clear  the 
case — ^to  urge  an  agreement.  "  When," 
says  the  Talmud,  '*do  justice  and  good- 
will meet  ?  When  the  contending  par- 
ties are  made  to  agree  peaceably."' 
There  were  both  special  local  magis- 
trates and  casual  "justices  of  peace," 
chosen  ad  hoc  by  the  parties.  Payment 
received  for  a  decision  annuls  the 
decision.  Loss  of  time  only  was  allowed 
to  be  made  good  in  case  of  tradesmen- 
judges.  The  plaintiff,  if  proved  to  have 
asked  more  than  his  due,  with  a  view  of 
thus  obtaining  his  due  more  readily, 
was  non-suited.  Three  partners  in  an 
action  must  not  divide  themselves  into 
one  plaintifif  and -two  witnesses.  The 
Jndg^  must  see  that  both  parties  are 


pretty  equally  dressed,  L  «.,  not  one  in 
fine  garments,  the  other  in  rags;  and  he 
is  further  particularly  cautioned  not  to 
be  biassed  in  favor  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich.  The  judge  must  not  hear  any- 
thing of  the  case,  save  in  the  presence 
of  both  parties.  Many  and  striking  are 
also  the  admonitions  regarding  the 
Judge.  "  He  who  unjustly  hands  over 
one  man's  goods  to  another,  he  shall  pay 
God  for  it  with  his  own  soul."  "In  the 
hour  when  the  Judge  sits  in  judgment 
over  his  fellow-m^n,  he  shall  feel  as  it 
were  a  sword  pointed  at  his  own  heart." 
"  Woe  unto  the  Judge  who,  convinced 
in  his  mind  of  the  unrighteousness  of  a 
cause,  tries  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
witnesses.  From  him  God  will  ask  an 
account."  "When  the  parties  stand 
before  you,  look  upon  both  as  guilty; 
but  when  they  are  dismissed,  let  them 
both  be  innocent  in  thine  eyes,  for  the 
decree  has  gone  forth." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  hu- 
mane, almost  refined,  penal  legislation, 
from  the  days  of  the  old  world  to  our  own. 
While  in  civil  cases — whenever  larger 
tribunals  (juries)  had  to  be  called  in— a 
majonty  of  one  is  sufficient  for  either 
acquittal  or  condemnation;  in  criminal 
cases  a  majority  of  one  acquits,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  two  is  requisite  for  condemnation. 
All  men  are  accepted  in  the  former  as  wit- 
nesses— always  except  gamblers  (xu^sia 
— dice-players),  betting  men  ("pigeon- 
flyers"),  usurers,  dealers  in  illeg;il 
(seventh  year's)  produce  and  slaves,  who 
were  disqualified  from  "judging  and  bear- 
ing witness  " — either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant ;  but  it  is  only  for  the  de- 
fence that  everybody,  indiscriminately,  is 
heard  in  criminal  cases.  The  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  was  exceed- 
ingly strict.  The  formula  (contaiumg  at 
once  a  whole  breviary  for  the  Judge  him* 
self),  with  which  the  witnesses  were  ad- 
monished in  criminal  cases  was  of  so  awful 
and  striking  a  nature,  that  "swearing 
a  man's  life  away  "  became  an  almost 
unheard-of  occurrence : 

"  How  is  one,"  says  the  Mishnah,  *'  to  awe 
the  witnt'Bses  who  are  called  to  testily  in 
matters  of  life  and  death?  When  they  are 
brought  into  Court,  they  are  chargtd  thus: 
Perchance  you  would  speak  from  conjecture 
or  rumor,  as  a  witness  from  another  witness 
— having  heard  it  from  'some  truMworthy 
man ' — or  perchance  you  are  not  aware  Uiat 
we  shall  proceed  to  search  and  to  try  you  wjh 
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close  questions  and  aearching  scrutiny.  Know 
ye  that  not  like  trials  about  mony  are  trials 
over  life  and  death.  In  trials  of  money  a  man 
may  redeem  his  guilt  by  money,  and  he  may 
be  forgiven.  In  trials  of  life,  the  blood  of  him 
i^'ho  has  been  falsely  condemned  will  hang 
over  the  false  witness,  and  also  that  of  the 
seed  of  his  seed,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world ;  for  thus  we  find  that  when  Cain  killed 
his  brother,  it  is  said,  *The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  is  crying  to  me  from  the 
ground.'  The  word  blood  stands  there  in  the 
plural  number,  to  indicate  to  you  that  the 
blood  of  him,  together  with  that  of  his  seed, 
has  been  shed.  Adam  was  created  alone,  to 
show  you  that  he  who  destroys  one  smgle 
life  in  Israel  will  be  called  to  account  for  it, 
as  if  he  had  destroyed  a  whole  world. . . .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  ye  might  say  to  yourselves, 
What  have  we  to  do  with  all  this  misery 
here  ?  Remember,  then,  that  Holy  Writ  has 
said  (Lev.  v.  1),  'If  a  witness  haih  seen  or 
known,  if  he  do  not  utter,  he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity.'  But  perchance  ye  might  say,  Why 
shall  we  be  guilty  of  this  man's  blood? 
Remember,  then,  what  is  said  in  Proverbs 
(xi.  10),  *ln  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
there  is  joy. 


t  If 


The  "  Lex  Talionis  "  is  ankno^vn  to  the 
Talmud.  Paying  "  measure  for  measure," 
it  says,  is  in  God's  hand  only.  Bodily 
injuries  inflicted  are  to  be  redeemed  by 
money;  and  here  again  the  Pharisees 
had  carried  the  day  against  the  Sad- 
dncees,  who  infdsted  upon  the  literal 
interpretation  of  that  verse.  The  ex- 
treme punishments,  "  flagellation  "  and 
"death,"  as  ordained  in  the  Mosaic 
Code,  were  inflicted  in  a  hnmane  man- 
ner unknown,  as  we  have  said,  not  only 
to  the  contemporary  courts  of  antiquity, 
but  even  to  those  of  Europe  up  to  with- 
in the  Inst  generation.  Thirty-nine  was 
the  utmost  number  of  strokes  to  be  in- 
flicted: but — the  "loving  one's  neigh- 
bor like  oneself"  being  constantly 
urged  by  the  Penal  Code  itself,  even 
with  regard  to  criminals — ^if  the  life  of 
the  culprit  was  in  the  least  degree  en- 
dangered, this  number  was  at  once  re- 
duced. However  numerous  the  delin- 
quent's transgressions,  but  one  punish- 
ment could  be  decreed  for  them  all. 
Not  even  a  fine  and  flagellation  could 
be  pronounced  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  care  taken  of  human  life  was  ex- 
treme indeed.  The  judges  of  capital 
oflTences  had  to  fast  all  day,  nor  was  the 
sentence  executed  on  the  day  of  the  ver- 
dict, but  it  was   once  more  subjected 


to  scrutiny  by  the  Saphedrin  the  next 
day.  £ven  to  the  last  some  favorable 
cii'cumstnnce  that  might  turn  the  scale 
in  the  prisoner's  favor  was  looked  for. 
The  place  of  execution  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Court,  in  order  that  time 
might  be  given  to  a  witness  or  the  ac- 
cused himself  for  naming  any  fresh  fact 
in  his  favor.  A  man  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Court,  with  a  flag 
in  his  hand,  and  at  some  distance  an- 
other man,  on  horseback,  was  stationed, 
in  order  to  stop  the  execution  instantly 
if  any  favorable  circumstance  .  should 
still  come  to  light.  The  culprit  himself 
was  allowed  to  stop  four  or  five  times, 
and  to  be  brought  back  before  the  judges 
if  he  had  still  something  to  urge  in 
his  defence.  Before  him  marched  a 
herald,  crying,  "  The  man  N.  N.,  son  of 
N.  N.,  is  being  led  to  execution  for  hav- 
ing committed  such  and  such  a  crime ; 
such  and  such  are  the  witnesses  against 
him;  whosoever  knows  aught  to  his 
favor,  let  him  come  and  proclaim  it." 
Ten  yards  from  the  place  of  execution 
they  said  to  him,  "  Confess  thy  sins ; 
every  one  who  confesses  has  part  in  the 
world  to  come;  for  thus  it  is  written 
of  Achan,  to  whom  Joshua  said.  My 
son,  give  now  glory  to  the  God  of  Is- 
rael." If  he  "could  not"  ofler  any 
formal  confession,  he  need  only  say, 
"May  my  death  be  a  redemption  for 
all  my  sins."  To  the  last  the  culprit 
was  supported  by  marks  of  profound 
and  awful  sympathy.  The  ladies  of 
Jerusalem  formed  a  society  which  pro- 
vided a  beverage  of  mixed  myrrh  and 
vinegar,  that,  like  an  opiate,  benumbed 
the  man  when  he  was  being  carried  to 
execution. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  capital  pun- 
ishment,— stoning,  buminff,  slayinff 
with  the  sword,  and  strangling.  Cruci- 
fixion is  utterly  unknown  in  the  Jewish 
law.  "The  house  of  stoning  "  was  two 
stories  high,  "  stoning  "  in  the  Mishnah 
being  merely  a  term  for  breaking  the 
culprit's  necK.  It  was  the  pait  of  the 
chief  witness  to  precipitate  the  criminal 
with  his  own  hand.  If  he  fell  on  his 
breast,  he  was  turned  on  his  back ;  if  the 
fall  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot,  the 
second  witness  had  to  cast  a  stone  on 
his  heart ;  if  he  still  survived,  then,  and 
then  only,  the  whole  people  hastened 
his  death  by  casting  stones  upon  him. 
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The  modes  of  strangling  and  bnrning 
were  ahnost  identical :  in  both  cases  the 
culprit  was  immersed  to  his  waist  in  soft 
mud,  and  two  men,  by  tightening  a  cord 
wrapped  in  a  Moft  doth  round  his  neck, 
caused  instantaneous  suffocation.  In 
the  "burning"  a  lighted  wick  was 
thrown  down  his  throat  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  at  his  last  breath.  The  corpse 
was  buried  in  a  special  place  appro- 
priated to  criminals.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  bones  were  gathered  together 
and  transferred  to  the  burial^lace  of  the 
culpritVkin.  The  relations  then  visited 
the  judges  and  the  witnesses,  "  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  bear  no  malice  against  you, 
for  a  righteous  judgment  have  ye 
judged."  The  ordinary  ceremonies  of 
outer  mourning  were  not  observed  in 
such  cases,  but  lamentation  was  not  pro- 
hibited during  the  first  period  of  grief 
— "  for  sorrow  is  from  the  heart."  lliere 
was  no  confiscation  of  the  culprit's 
goods. 

Practically,  capital  punishment  was 
abrogated  even  before  the  Romans  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin.  Here  again  the  humanizing  in- 
fluences of  the  "  Traditions  "  had  been 
at  work,  conmiuting  the  severe  Mosaic 
C)ode.  The  exammation  of  witnesses 
had  been  made  so  ngorous  that  a  sen- 
tence of  capital  punishment  became 
almost  impossible.  When  the  guilt  had, 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
been  absolutely  brought  home,  some 
formal  flaw  was  sure  to  be  found,  and 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  doctors  of  a  later 
period,  notably  Akiba,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  revolutionary  dreams  of  a  new 
Independence,  kept  his  eye  steadily  on 
a  reform  of  the  whole  jurisdiction,  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  openly  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  A 
Court  which  had  pronounced  one  sen- 
tence of  death  in  seven,  or  even  seventy 
years,  received  the  name  of  "  Court  of 
Murderers." 

So  far  the  Mishnah,  that  bnef  abstract 
of  about  eight  hundred  years'  legal  pro- 
duction. Jehudah,  the  "  Redactor,"  had 
excluded  all  but  the  best  authenticated 
traditions,  as  well  as  all  discussions  and 
exegesis,  unless  where  particularly  neces- 
sary. The  vast  mass  of  these  materials 
was  now  also  collected,  as  a  sort  of 
apocryphal  oral  code.    We  have,  dating 


from  a  few  generations  after  the  redac- 
tion of  the  ofiicial  Mishnah,  a  so-called 
external  Mishnah  (Boraita) ;  ftirther  the 
discussions  and  additions  belon<ring  by 
rights  to  the  Mishnah,  called  Tosefta 
(Supplement) ;  and,  finally,  the  exegesis 
and  methodology  of  the  Halacha  (Sifri, 
Sifra,  Mechilta),  much  of  which  was 
afterward  embodied  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Mishnah,  being  formed  into  % 
code,  became  in  its  turn  what  the  Scrip- 
ture had  been,  a  basis  of  development 
and  discussion.  It  had  to  be  linked  to 
the  Bible,  it  became  impregnated  with, 
and  obscured  by  speculations,  new  tra- 
ditions sprang  up,  new  methods  were 
invented,  casuistry  assumed  its  sway — 
as  it  did  in  the  legal  schools  that 
flourished  at  that  period  at  Rome,  at 
Alexandria,  at  Berytus, — and  the  Gem- 
ara  ensued.  A  double  Geniara :  one,  the 
enression  of  the  schools  in  Palestine, 
called  that  of  Jerusalem,  redacted  at 
Tiberias  (not  at  Jerusalem)  a1x>ut  390 
A.D.,  and  written  in  what  may  be  called 
"East  Aramaean;"  the  other,  redacted 
at  Syra  in  Babylonia,  edited  by  R.  Ashe 
(365-427  A.D.).  The  final  close  of  this 
codex,  however,  the  collecting  and  sift- 
ing of  which  took  just  sixty  years,  is 
due  to  the  School  of  the  "  Saboraim " 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d. 
The  Babylonian  Gemara  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  academies  of  Syra,  Nehar- 
dea,  Pum-Yeditha,  Mahusa,  and  other 
places,  during  six  or  seven  genera- 
tions of  continuous  developiuent.  This 
'^  Babylonian "  Talmud  is  couched  in 
"  Western  Aram®an." 

Neither  of  the  two  codes  was  written 
down  at  first,  and  neither  has  survived 
in  its  completeness.  Whether  there  was 
a  double  Gemara  to  all  the  six  or  even 
the  first  five  divisions  of  the  Mishnah 
(the  sixth  having  early  fallen  into  disuse) 
is  at  least  veiy  doubtful.  Much  how- 
ever that  existed  has  been  lost.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  is  about  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  Its  thir- 
ty-six treatises  now  cover,  in  our  edi- 
tions, prhited  with  the  most  prominent 
commentaries  (Rashi  and  Tosafoth),  ex- 
actly 2947  folio  leaves  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  the  pagination  of  which  is  kept 
uniform  in  almost  all  editions.  If^  how- 
ever, the  extraneous  portions  are  sub- 
tracted, it  is  only  about  ten  or  eleven 
times  as  large  as  the  Mishnah,  which 
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was  redacted  just  as  many  generations 
before  the  Talmud. 

How  the  Talmud  itself  became  by  de- 
grees what  the  Miahnah  had  been  to 
the  Gemara,  and  what  the  Scripture 
had  been  to  the  early  Scribes,  viz.,  a 
Text ;  how  the  "  Saboraim  "  and  *'  Ga- 
onim,"  those  Epigoni  of  the  "  Scribes," 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  activity  for 
centuries;  what  endless  commentaries, 
dissertations,  expositions,  responses, 
novelise,  abstracts,  etc.,  grew  out  of  it, 
we  cannot  here  tell.  Only  this  much 
we  will  add,  that  the  Talmud,  as  such, 
was  never  formally  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion, by  either  General  or  Special  Coun- 
cil. Its  legal  decisions,  as  derived  from 
the  highest  authorities,  certainly  formed 
the  basis  of  the  religious  law,  the  norm 
of  all  future  decisions:  as  undoubtedly 
the  Talmud  is  the  most  trustworthy 
canon  of  Jewish  tradition.  But  its  pop- 
nbirity  is  much  more  due  to  an  extras 
neons  cause.  During  the  persecutions 
against  the  Jews  in  me  Persian  empire, 
tinder  Jesdegerd  IT.,  Firuz,  and  Kobad, 
the  schools  were  closed  for  about  eighty 
years.  The  living  development  of  the 
law  being  stopped,  the  book  obtained  a 
enpreme  authority,  such  as  had  probably 
never  been  dreamt  of  by  its  authors. 
Need  we  add  that  what  authority  was 
silently  vested  in  it  belonged  exclusively 
to  its  legal  portions  ?  The  other,  the 
"  hagadistic "  or  legendaiy  portion,  was 
**  poetry,"  a  thing  beloved  by  women 
and  children,  and  by  those  still  and 
pensive  minds  which  delight  in  flow- 
ers and  in  the  song  of  wild  birds. 
The  "Authorities"  themselves  often 
enough  set  their  faces  against  it,  repudi- 
ated it,  and  explained  it  away.  But  the 
people  clung  to  it,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  to  it,  and  it  alone,  the  encyclo- 
ptedic  name  of  "Midrash." 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  language  in  which  these 
documents  are  couched,  as  furnishing  an 
additional  key  to  the  mode  of  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  period. 
.  The  language  of  the  Mishnah  is  as 
pure  a  Hebrew  as  can  be  expected  in 
those  days.  The  people  themselves 
spoke,  as  we  mentioned  above,  a  corrupt 
Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  mixed  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  Many  prayers  of  the  period, 
the  Targums,  the  Gemaran,  arc  conceived 
in  that  idiom.  Even  the  Mishnah  itself 
Nbw  Series,  VoL  YIL,  No.  3. 


could  not  exclude  these  all-pervading 
foreign  elements.  Many  legal  terms, 
many  names  of  products,  of  lieathen 
feasts,  of  household  furniture,  of  meat 
and  drink,  of  fruits  and  garments,  are 
borrowed  from  the  classical  languages. 
Here  is  a  curious  addition  to  the  cunous 
history  of  words  I  The  bread  which  the 
Semites  had  cast  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
archaic  PhoBnician  times,  came  back  to 
them  afler  many  days.  If  they  had 
given  to  the  early  Greeks  the  names  for 
weights  and  measures,*  for  spice  and 
aronias,f  every  one  of  which  is  Hebrew : 
if  they  had  imported  the  "sapphire, 
jasper,  emerald,"  the  fine  mateiiais  for 
garments,  J  and  the  garments  them- 
selves— as  indeed  the  well-known  x*^^^ 
is  but  the  Hebrew  name  for  Joseph's 
coat  in  the  Bible — if  the  musical  instru- 
ments, §  the  i)lants,  vessels,  writing  ma- 
terials, and  last,  not  least,  the  ^^  alpha- 
bet "  itselt^  came  from  the  Semites :  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idioms  repaid  them  in 
the  Talmudical  period  with  full  inter- 
est, to  the  great  distress  of  the  later 
scholiasts  and  lexicographers.  The 
Aramaic  itself  was,  as  we  said,  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  It 
was,  in  itself,  a  most  pellucid  and  pic- 
turesque idiom,  lending  itself  admirably 
not  only  to  the  epigrammatic  terseness 
of  the  Gemara,  but  also  to  those  pro- 
foundly poetical  conceptions  of  the  daily 
phenomena,  which  had  penetrated  even 
into  the  cry  of  the  watchmen,  the  pass- 
word of  the  temple-guards,  and  the 
routine-formula  of  the  levitical  function- 
ary. Unfortunately,  it  was  too  poetical 
at  times.  Matters  ol*  a  purely  metaphys- 
ical nature,  which  afterward  grew  into 
dogmas  through  its  vague  phraseology,, 
assumed  very  monstrous  shapes  indeed.. 
But  it  had  become  in  the  hands  of  the- 
people  a  mongrel  idiom;  and,  though 
gifted  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  each  of  the^ 
languages  then  in  common  use  ("Ara- 
maic lends  itself  best  to  elegies,  Greek 
to  hymns,  Hebrew  to  prayer,  Roman  to 
martial  compositions,"  as  a  common  say- 
ing has  it),  they  yet  mixed  them  all  up, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Pennsyl- 

Kp6<n(^  etc. 

1  Pvctroff  Kapiravoif  oivStip, 
§  y«U?Xa,  Ktvipa  a^^Pvuri^  etC. 
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vanians  of  to-day.  After  all,  it  was  but 
the  faithful  reflex  of  those  who  made  this 
idiom  an  enduring  language.  These 
**  Masters  of  the  Law"  formed  the  most 
mixed  assembly  in  the  world.  There 
were  not  only  natives  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  world-wide  Roman  empire  among 
them,  but  also  denizens  of  Arabia  and 
India;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many 
phenomena  in  the  Talmud.  But  there 
18  hardly  anything  of  domestic  or  public 
purport,  which  was  not  called  either  by 
Its  Greek  or  Latin  name,  or  by  both, 
and  generally  in  so  questionable  a  shape, 
and  m  such  obsolete  forms,  that  both 
classical  and  Semitic  scholars  have  often 
need  to  go  through  a  whole  course  of 
archceology  and  antiquities  before  un- 
ravelling it.*  Save  only  one  province, 
that  of  agriculture.  This  alone,  to- 
gether with  some  other  trades,  had  re- 
tained the  old  homely  Semitic  words: 
thereby  indicating,  not,  as  ignorance 
might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  na« 
tion  was  averse  to  it,  but  exactly  the 
contrary:  that  fi-om  the  early  days  of 
Joshua  they  had  never  ceased  to  cherish 
the  thought  of  sitting  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  We  refer  for  this 
point  to  the  idyllic  picture  given  in  the 
Mishnah  of  the  procession  that  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  first-fruits,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the 
sacrificial  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  an 
olive-garland  around  his  head,  proudly 
marchmg  in  front. 

The  Talmud  does,  indeed,  offer  us  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  cosmopolitanism 
and  luxury  of  those  final  days  of  Rome, 
such  as  but  few  classical  or  post-classical 
writings    contain.      We    find    mention 


•  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both,  were  the  terms  com- 
fnenly  employed  by  them  for  the  table  {rpanf^a, 
tabula,  rpioaXfis,  rpiirovf),  the  chair,  the  bench,  the 
cushion  (subselUum.  accubitum),  the  room  in  which 
they  liveid  and  slept  (««(>»!',  cv»^,  <|e(Spo)*  the  cup 
^(•cyathua,  pbiala  potoria)  oat  of  which  they  drank, 
ike  eating  and  drinkmg  itself  (cenogarum,  collyra, 
TC^ffi^'r,  yXtiucofy  ecraton,  opsonium,  etc.).  Of 
their  dress  we  have  the  mx^,  sagum,  dalmatica, 
bcaocsB,  chirodota.  On  their  head  they  wore  a 
pileus,  and  they  g^'rded  themselves  with  a  {<Mrti, 
The  words  sandalium,  solea,  soleus,  talaria,  impilia, 
indicate  the  footgear.  Ladies  adorned  themselves 
with  Uie  catella,  cochlear,  w6pwn,  and  other  sorts  of 
rings  and  bracelets,  and  in  general  whatever  ap- 
pertained to  a  Oreek  or  Roman  lady^s  fine 
apparel  Among  the  arms  which  the  men  wore 
are  mentioned  the  A^yyi,  the  spear,  the  itaxatp*  (a 
woBd:fou]id  in  Oenesis),  the  pugio. 


made  of  Spsnish  fish,  of  Cretan  apples, 
Bithynian  cheese,  Egyptian  lentils  and 
beans,  Greek  and  Egyptian  pumpldos, 
Italian  wine,  Median  beer,  Egyptian 
Zyphus :  garments  were  imported  from 
Pelusium  and  India,  shirts  trom  Cilicia, 
and  veils  from  Arabia.  To  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Indian  materials  contained, 
in  addition  to  these,  in  the  Gemara,  a 
bare  allusion  may  suffice.  So  much  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  when  once 
archseological  and  linguistic  science  shall 
tni*n  to  this  field,  they  will  not  leave  it 
again  soon. 

We  had  long  pondered  over  the  best 
way  of  illustratmg  to  our  readers  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
"  Haggadah,  that  second  current  of  the 
Talmud,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  intro- 
duction, suddenly  interrupts  the  course 
of  the  "  Halacha," — when  we  bethought 
ourselves  of  the  device  of  an  old  master. 
It  was  a  hot  Eastern  afternoon,  and 
while  he  was  expounding  some  intricate 
subtlety  of  the  law,  his  hearers  quietly 
fell  away  in  drowsy  slumbers.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  burst  out :  ^'  There  was  once 
a  woman  in  Egypt  who  brouglit  forth 
at  one  birth  six  hundred  thousand  men.'* 
And  our  readers  may  fancy  how  his 
audience  started  up  at  this  remarkable 
tale  of  the  prolific  Egyptian  woman. 
Her  name,  the  master  calmly  proceeded, 
was  Jochebed,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Moses,  who  was  worth  as  much  as  all 
those  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
together  who  went  up  from  E^ypt. 
The  Professor  then,  after  a  brief  leg- 
endary digression,  proceeded  with  his 
legal  intricacies,  and  his  hearers  slept  no 
more  that  afternoon.  An  Eastern  mind 
seems  peculiarly  constituted.  Its  paa- 
sionate  love  for  things  wise  and  w:tty, 
for  stories  and  tales,  for  parables  and 
apologues,  does  not  leave  it  even  in  it» 
most  severe  studies.  They  are  constantly 
needed,  it  would  appear,  to  keep  the 
current  of  its  thoughts  in  motion ;  they 
are  the  playthings  of  the  grown-up 
children  of  the  Orient.  The  Haggadan 
too  has  an  exegesis,  a  system,  a  method 
of  its  own.  They  are  peculiar,  fimtastic 
things.  We  would  rather  not  follow 
too  closely  its  learned  divisions  into 
homiletical,  ethical,  historical,  general 
and  special  Haggadah. 

The  Hagga<£h  in  general  transforms 
Scripture,  as  we  said,  into  a  thousand 
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the  others  did  not;" — "in  its  proper 
season  " — "  it  was  not  meet  to  create  this 
world  until  now." 

The  Talmud  assumes  some  original 
sabstinoe,  itself  created  by  (rod,  out  of 
which  the  Universe  was  shaped.    There 
is  a  perceptible  leaning  to  the  early 
Greet  schools.    "One  or  three  things 
were  before  this  world :  Water,  Fire, 
and  Wind :  Water  begat  the  Darkness, 
Fire  begat  Light,  and  Wind  begat  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom."    The  Bow  of  the 
Creation  was  not  even  matter  of  specula- 
tion.   The  cooperation  of  angels,  whose 
existence  was  warranted  by  Scripture, 
and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  whom  had  been 
built  up  under  Persian  influences,  was 
distinctly  denied.    In  a  discussion  about 
the  day  of  their  creation  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  there  were  no  angels  at 
first,  "  lest  men    might    say  ^  Michael 
spanned  out  the  firmament  on  the  south, 
and  Grabriel  to  the  north.' "    There  is  a 
distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  gnostic 
Demiurgos — that  antique  link  between 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  World  of  Mat- 
ter— ^to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.    What 
with  Plato  were  the  Ideas,  with  Philo 
the    Logos,  with    the    Kabbalists    the 
*'  World  of  Aziluth,"  what  the  Gnostics 
called  more  emphatically  the   wisdom 
((To^ia)  or  power  (d'jvaiug)^  and  Plotinus 
the  voufT,  that  the  Talmudical  Authors 
call    Metraton.*     The    angels — whose 
names,  according  to  the  Talmud  itself, 
the  Jews  brought  back  from  Babylon — 
play,  after  the  exile,  a  very  different  part 
from  those  before  the  exile.    They  are, 
in  fact,  more  or  less  Persian :  as  are  also 
for  the  most  part  all  incantations,  the 
magical  cures,  the  sidereal  influences, 
and  the  rest  of  the  "heathen"  elements 
contained   in  the  Talmud.     Even  the 
number  of  the  Angelic  Princes  is  seven, 
like  that  of  the  Ameshor^pefltaa^  and 
their  Hebrew  names  and  their  functions 
correspond,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  those 
of  their  Persian  prototypes,  who,   on 
their  own  part,  have  only  at  this  moment 
been  discovered  to  be  merely  allegorical 
names    for    God^s    supreme    qualities. 
Much  as  the  Talmudical  authorities  in- 
veigh against  those  "heathen  ways," 
sympathetic    cures,    the    exorcisms    of 
demons,  the  charms,  and  the  rest,  the 


*  This  name  is  most  probably  nothiDg   but 
Mithra 


working  of  miracles,  very  much  in  vogue 
in  those  days,  yet  they  themselves  are 
drawn  into  large  concessions  to  angels 
and  demons.  Besid^  the  seven  Angel 
Princes,  there  are  hosts  of  ministering 
angels  —  the  Persian  Yazataa — whose 
functions,  besides  that  of  being  messen- 
gers, are  twofold ;  to  praise  God  and  to 
be  guardians  of  man.  In  their  first 
capacity  they  are  daily  created  by  God's 
breath  out  of  a  stream  of  fire  that  rolls 
its  waves  under  the  divine  throne.  As 
guardian  angels  (Persian  Fravashia)  two 
of  them  accompany  ^very  man,  and  for 
every  new  good  deed  man  acquires  a 
new  guardian  angel,  who  always  watches 
over  his  steps.  When  the  righteous 
dies,  three  hosts  of  angels  meet  him. 
One  says  (in  the  words  of  Scripture) 
"  He  shall  go  in  peace,"  the  second  takes 
up  the  strain  and  says, "  Who  has  walked 
in  righteousness,"  and  the  third  con- 
cludes, "  Let  him  come  in  peace  and  rest 
upon  his  bed."  K  the  wicked  leaves  the 
world,  three  hosts  of  wicked  angels  come 
to  meet  him. 

With  regard  to  the  providential  guid- 
ance of  the  Universe,  this  was  in  God's 
hand,  alone.  As  He  is  the  sole  Creator 
and  Legislator,  so  also  is  He  the  sole 
arbiter  of  destinies.  "Every  nation," 
the  Talmud  says,  "  has  its  special  guar- 
dian angel,  its  horoscopes,  its  ruling 
planets  and  stars.  But  there  is  no 
planet  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  look  but 
to  Him.  There  is  no  mediator  between 
those  who  are  called  His  children,  and 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud — written  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Roman  manners  and 
customs,  has  the  following  parable :  "  A 
man  has  a  patron.  If  some  evil  happens 
to  him,  he  does  not  enter  suddenly  into 
the  presence  of  his  patron,  but  he  goes 
and  stands  at  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
does  not  ask  for  the  patron,  but  for  his 
favorite  slave,  or  his  son,  who  then  goes 
and  tells  the  roaster  inside:  The  man 
N.  N.  is  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  hall, 
shall  he  come  in  or  not  ? — Not  so  the 
Holy,  praised  be  He.  If  misfortune 
comes  upon  a  man,  let  him  not  cry  to 
Michael  and  not  to  Gabriel,  but  unto  Me 
let  him  cry,  and  I  will  answer  him  right 
speedil/ — as  it  is  said.  Every  one  who 
snail  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved." 
The  end  and  aim  of  Creation  is  man. 
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If  ill  reported,  the  page  becomes  like  a 
broken  dream,  a  halt-transparent  palimp- 
sest. Would  it  perhaps  have  been  better 
if  a  wise  discretion  had  guided  the  hands 
of  the  first  redactors  ?  We  think  not. 
The  most  childish  of  trifles,  found  in  an 
Assyrian  mound,  is  of  value  to  him  who 
understands  such  things,  and  who  from 
them  may  deduce  a  number  of  surpris- 
ingly important  results. 
^  We  shall  devote  the  brief  space  that 
remains,  to  this  Ilaggadah.  And  for  a 
general  picture  of  it  we  shall  refer  to 
Bunyan,  who,  speaking  of  his  own  book, 
i|rhich — mutatis  mutandis -^is  very  Hag- 
gadistic,  unknowingly  describes  the  Hag- 
gadah  as  accurately  as  can  be : 

"  .  .  .  .  Wouldat  tbou  divert  thyself  from  melan- 
choly ? 
Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  7 
Wouldstthou  read  riddles  and  their  explnnatioQ  7 
Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  ? 
Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  7     Or  wouldst  thou 

see 
A  man  i'  the  clonds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee? 
Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  7 
Or,  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  7 
Wouldst  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm  7 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  7  . 
Wouldst  read  tliyself,  and  read  tbou  know*8t  not 

what? 
And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not 
By  reading  the  same  lines  7    0  then  come  hither. 
And  lay  this  book,  thy  head  and  heart  together. .  /' 

We  would  not  reproach  those  who, 
often  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  have  brought  almost  the  entire 
Haggadistic  province  into  disrepute.  We 
really  do  not  wonder  that  the  so-called 
*'  rabbinical  stories,"  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  brought  before  the  English 
public,  have  not  met  with  the  most  flat- 
tering reception.  The  Talmud,  which 
has  a  drastic  word  for  every  occasion, 
says,  ^'  They  dived  into  an  ocean,  and 
brought  up  a  potsherd."  First  of  all, 
these  stones  form  only  a  small  item  in 
the  vast  mass  of  allegories,  parables, 
and  the  like,  that  make  up  the  Haggadah. 
And  they  were  partly  ill-chosen,  partly 
badly  rendered,  and  partly  did  not  even 
belong  to  the  Talmud,  but  to  some  recent 
Jewisn  story-book.  Herder — to  name 
the  moHt  emment  judge  of  the  *'  Poetry 
of  Peoples," — ^has  extolled  what  he  saw 
of  the  genuine  specimens,  in  transcen- 
dental terms.  And,  in  truth,  not  only  is 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend 
which  Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  its 
many  tongues,  to  the  delight  of  the  wise 


and  simple  for  twelve  centuries,  now 
to  be  found  either  in  embryo  or  fully 
developed  in  the  Haggadah,  but  much 
that  is  familiar  among  ourselves  in  the 
circles  of  medieval  sagas,  in  Dante,  in 
Boccaccio,  in  Cervantes,  in  Milton,  in 
Bunyan,has  consciously  or  unconsciously 
flowed  out  of  this  wondrous  realm,  the 
Haggadah.  That  much  of  it  is  over- 
strained, even  according  to  Eastcni  no- 
tions, we  do  not  deny.  But  there  are 
feeble  passages  even  in  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  and  there  are  always  people 
with  a  happy  instinct  for  picking  out  the 
weakest  portions  of  a  work ;  while  even 
the  best  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Homer 
are  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  awkward  manip- 
ulation. At  the  same  time  we  arc  for 
from  advising  a  wholesale  translation  of 
these  Haggaaistic  productions.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tedious  than  a  continuous 
course  of  such  reading,  though  choice 
bits  from  them  would  satisfV  even  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  And  such  bits, 
scattered  through  the  Talmud,  are  de- 
lightfully refreshing. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  power 
to  indicate  any  specimens  of  its  striking- 
ly keen  interpretations,  of  its  gorgeous 
dreams,  its 

"  Beautiful  old  stories, 
Tales  of  angels,  fairy  legends, 
Stilly  histories  of  martyrs, 
Festal  songs  and  words  of  wisdom ; 
Hyperboles,  most  quaint  it  may  be, 
Yet  replete  with  strength,  and  fire, 
And  faith — how  they  gleam, 
And  glow,  and  glitter  1 . .  ." 

as  Heine  has  it. 

It  seems  of  more  moment  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  entirely  new  branch  of  inves- 
tigation, namely,  talmudical  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Haggadah,  of  which  we  shall  now 
take  a  brief  glance. 

Beginning  with  the  Creation,  we  find 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Cosmos 
fully  recognized  by  the  Talmud.  It 
assumes  destruction  after  destruction, 
stage  after  stage.  And  in  their  quaintly 
ingenious  mnnner  the  Masters  refer  to 
the  verse  in  Genesis,  "  And  God  saw  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good,"  and  to  that  other  in  Eccles.  iiL 
11,  "God  create^  everything  in  its 
proper  season ; "  and  argue  "  He  created 
worlds  upon  worlds,  and  destroyed  them 
one  after  the  other,  until  He  created  th» 
world."   He  then  said, "  This  pleases  me. 
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the  others  did  not;" — "in  its  proper 
season  " — "  it  was  not  meet  to  create  this 
world  until  now." 

The  Talmud  assumes  some  oiiginal 
substance,  itself  created  by  God,  out  of 
which  the  Universe  was  shaped.    There 
is  a  perceptible  leaning  to  the   early 
Greek  schools.    "One  or  three  things 
were  before  this  world :  Water,  Fire, 
and  Wind :  Water  begat  the  Darkness, 
Fire  begat  Light,  and  Wind  begat  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom."    The  Bow  of  the 
Creation  was  not  even  matter  of  specula- 
tion.   The  cooperation  of  angels,  whose 
existence  was  warranted  by  Scripture, 
and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  whom  had  been 
built  up  under  Persian  influences,  was 
distinctly  denied.    In  a  discussion  about 
the  day  of  their  creation  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  there  were  no  angels  at 
first,  "  lest  men    might    say  '  Michael 
spanned  out  the  firmament  on  the  south, 
and  Grabriel  to  the  north.' "    There  is  a 
distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  gnostic 
Demiurgos — that  antique  link  between 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  World  of  Mat- 
ter— ^to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.    What 
with  Plato  were  the  Ideas,  with  Philo 
the    Logos,  with    the    Kabbalists    the 
**  World  of  Aziluth,"  what  the  Gnostics 
called  more  emphatically  the   wisdom 
((fo^i'a)  or  power  (iyvajwg),  and  Piotinus 
the  vouc;,  that  the  Talmudical  Authors 
call    Metraton.*      The    angels — whose 
names,  according  to  the  Talmud  itself, 
the  Jews  brought  back  from  Babylon — 
play,  after  the  exile,  a  very  different  part 
from  those  before  the  exile.    They  are, 
in  fiict,  more  or  less  Persian :  as  are  also 
for  the  most  part  all  incantations,  the 
magical  cures,  the  sidereal  influences, 
and  the  rest  of  the  "  heathen "  elements 
contained   in  the  Talmud.     Even  the 
number  of  the  Angelic  Princes  is  seven, 
like  that  of  the  AmeshorffpefUaa^  and 
their  Hebrew  names  and  their  functions 
correspond,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  those 
of   their  Persian  prototypes,  who,   on 
their  own  part,  have  only  at  this  moment 
been  discovered  to  be  merely  allegorical 
names    for    God's    supreme    qualities. 
Much  as  the  Talmudical  authorities  in- 
veigh against  those  '^heathen  ways," 
sympathetio    cures,    the    exorcisms    of 
demons,  the  charms,  and  the  rest,  the 


*  This  name  ia  most  probably  notlung   but 
Mitbra. 


working  of  miracles,  very  much  in  vogue 
in  those  days,  yet  they  themselves  are 
drawn  into  large  concessions  to  angels 
and  demons.  Besid^  the  seven  Angel 
Princes,  there  are  hosts  of  ministering 
angels  —  the  Persian  Yctzatas — whose 
functions,  besides  that  of  being  messen- 
gers, are  twofold ;  to  praise  God  and  to 
be  guardians  of  man.  In  their  first 
capacity  they  are  daily  created  by  Grod's 
breath  out  of  a  stream  of  fire  that  rolls 
its  waves  under  the  divine  throne.  As 
guardian  angels  (Persian  Fravashis)  two 
of  them  accompany  ^very  man,  and  for 
every  new  good  deed  man  acquires  a 
new  guardian  angel,  who  always  watches 
over  his  steps.  When  the  righteous 
dies,  three  hosts  of  angels  meet  him. 
One  says  (in  the  words  of  Scripture) 
'^  He  shall  go  in  peace,"  the  second  takes 
up  the  strain  and  says, ''  Who  has  walked 
in  righteousness,"  and  the  third  con- 
cludes, ''  Let  him  come  in  peace  and  rest 
upon  his  bed."  K  the  wicked  leaves  the 
world,  three  hosts  of  wicked  angels  come 
to  meet  him. 

With  regard  to  the  providential  guid- 
ance of  the  Universe,  this  was  in  God's 
hand,  alone.  As  He  is  the  sole  Creator 
and  Legislator,  so  also  is  He  the  sole 
arbiter  of  destinies.  "Every  nation," 
the  Talmud  says,  "  has  its  special  guar- 
dian angel,  its  horoscopes,  its  ruling 
planets  and  stars.  But  there  is  no 
planet  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  look  but 
to  Him.  There  is  no  mediator  between 
those  who  are  called  His  children,  and 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud — written  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Roman  manners  and 
customs,  has  the  following  parable :  "  A 
man  has  a  patron.  If  some  evil  happens 
to  him,  he  does  not  enter  suddenly  into 
the  presence  of  his  patron,  but  he  goes 
and  stands  at  the  door  of  his  house.  Ho 
does  not  ask  for  the  patron,  but  for  his 
favorite  slave,  or  his  son,  who  then  goes 
and  tells  the  master  inside:  The  man 
N.  N.  is  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  hall, 
shall  he  come  in  or  not  ? — Not  so  the 
Holy,  praised  be  He.  If  misfortune 
comes  upon  a  man,  let  him  not  cry  to 
Michael  and  not  to  Gabriel,  but  unto  Me 
let  him  cry,  and  I  will  answer  him  right 
speedil/ — as  it  is  said.  Every  one  who 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved." 

The  end  and  aim  of  Creation  is  man. 
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who,  therefore,  was  created  last,  "  when 
everything  was  ready  for  his  reception." 
When  he  has  reached  the  perfection  of 
virtue  ^^he  is  higher  than  the  angels 
themselves.*' 

Miracles  are  considered  by  the  Tal- 
mud— much  as  Leibnitz  regards  all  the 
movements  of  every  limb  of  our  body — 
as  only  possible  through  a  sort  of  "  pre- 
stabilitated  harmony,"  t.  e.^  the  course 
of  creation  was  not  disturbed  by  them, 
but  they  were  all  primevally  "  existing, 
"preordained."  They  were  "created 
at  the  end  of  all  other  things,  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  Among 
them,  however,  was — and  this  will  in- 
terest our  palaeographers — ^also  the  art 
of  writing :  an  invention  considered  be- 
yond all  arts :  nothing  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. Creation,  together  with  these 
so-called  exceptions,  once  established, 
nothing  could  be  altered  in  it.  The 
Laws  of  Nature  went  on  by  their  own 
immutable  force,  however  much  evil 
might  spring  therefrom.  "  These  wick- 
ed ones  not  only  vulgarize  my  coin," 
says  the  Haggadah  with  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  the  evil-doers  and 
their  kin,  bearing  the  human  face  divine, 
"but  they  actually  make  me  impress 
base  coin  with  my  own  stamp." 

God's  real  name  is  ineffable;  but 
there  are  many  designations  indicative 
of  his  qualities,  such  as  the  Merciful 
(Rachman,  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence both  in  the  Koran  and  in  the  Tal- 
mud), the  Holy  One,  the  Place,  the 
Heavens,  the  Word,  Our  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven,  the  Almighty,  the  Shechi- 
nah,  or  Sacred  Presence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  bears  more 
the  impress  of  the  Platonic  than  of  the 
Aristotelian  school.  It  is  held  to  be 
preexisting.  All  souls  that  are  ever  to 
be  united  to  bodies  have  been  created 
once  for  all,  and  are  hidden  away  from 
the  first  moment  of  creation.  They,  be- 
ing creatures  of  the  highest  realms,  are 
cognizant  of  all  things,  but,  at  the  hour 
of  their  birth  in  a  human  body,  an  angel 
touches  the  mouth  of  the  child,  which 
causes  it  to  for^t  all  that  has  been. 
Very  striking  is  the  comparison  between 
the  soul  and  God,  a  comparison  which 
has  an  almost  pantheistic  look.  "As 
God  fills  the  whole  universe,"  says  the 
Haggadah,  "  so  the  soul  fills  the  whole 
body ;  as  God  sees  and  is  not  seen,  so 


the  soul  sees  and  is  not  seen ;  as  Grod 
nourishes  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul 
nourishes  the  whole  body;  as  God  is 
pure,  so  the  soul  is  pure.*'  This  purity 
IS  specially  dwelt  upon  in  oontradistino- 
tion  to  the  theory  of  hereditary  sin, 
which  is  denied.  "There  is  no  death 
without  individual  sin,  no  pain  without 
individual  transgression."  That  same 
spirit  that  dictated  in  the  Pentateuch : 
"And  parents  shall  not  die  for  their 
children,  nor  the  children  for  their  par- 
ents," has  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  punished  for  another's  transgressions. 
In  the  judgment  on  sin  the  animus  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  desire  to 
commit  the  vice  is  held  to  be  more 
wicked  than  the  vice  itself. 

The  fear  of  God,  or  a  virtuous  life,  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  a  man's  existence, 
is  entirely  in  man's  hand.  "  Everything 
is  in  God's  hand  save  the  fear  of  God. 
But  "  one  hour  of  rapentance  is  better 
than  the  whole  world  to  come."  The 
fullest  liberty  is  granted  in  this  respect 
to  every  human  being,  though  the  help 
of  God  is  necessary  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  dogma  of  the  Resurrection  and 
of  Immortality,  vaguely  indicated  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Talmud,  and  traced  to 
several  biblical  passages.  Various  are 
the  similes  by  which  the  relation  of  this 
world  to  the  world  to  come  is  indicated. 
This  world  is  like  unto  a  "  Prosdora  "  to 
the  next :  "Prepare  thyself  in  the  hall, 
that  thou  may  est  be  admitted  into  the 
palace : "  or  "This  world  is hke  a  roadside 
mn  (hospitium),  but  the  world  to  come 
is  like  a  real  home."  The  righteous  are 
represented  as  perfecting  themselves 
and  developing  all  their  highest  faculties 
even  in  the  next  world ;  "  for  the  right- 
eous there  is  no  rest,  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  next,  for  they  go, 
say  the  Scriptures,  from  host  to  host, 
from  striving  to  striving: — they  will 
see  God  in  Zion."  How  all  its  deeds 
and  the  hour  when  they  were  com- 
mitted are  unfolded  to  the  sight  of  the 
departed  soul,  the  terrors  of  uie  grave^ 
the  rolling  back  to  Jerusalem  on  tlie  day 
of  the  great  trumpet,  wo  need  not  here 
tell  in  detail.  These  half-metaphysical, 
half-mystical  speculations  are  through- 
out hi  the  manner  of  the  more  poetical 
early  Church  fathers  of  old  and  of  Bun- 
yan  in  our  times.      Only  the  glow  of 
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imagination  and  the  conciseness  of 
language  in  which  they  are  mostly  told 
in  the  Talmud  contrast  favorably  with 
the  verboseness  of  later  times.  The  Resur- 
rection is  to  take  place  by  the  mystic 
power  of  the  **  Dew  of  Life  "  in  Jerusa- 
lem— on  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Tar- 
gums, 

There  is  no  everlasting  damnation  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud.  There  is  only 
a  temporary  punishment,  even  for  the 
worst  sinnei's.  *^  Generations  upon  gen- 
erations'' shall  last  the  damnation  of 
idolatera  and  traitors.  But  there  is  a 
space  of  *'only  two  fingers  breadth 
between  Hell  and  Heaven ; "  the  sinner 
has  but  to  repent  sincerely  and  the  gates 
to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring  open.  No 
human  being  is  excluded  from  tne  world 
to  come.  Every  man,  of  whatever  creed 
or  nation,  provided  he  be  of  the  right- 
eous, shall  be  admitted  into  it.  Tlie  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  not  specified, 
as  indeed  all  the  descriptions  of  the  next 
world  are  left  vague,  yet,  with  regard 
to  Paradise,  the  idea  of  something  incon- 
ceivably glorious  is  conveyed  at  every 
step.  The  passage,  '*  Eye  has  not  seen 
nor  has  ear  heard,"  is  applied  to  its  un- 
speakable bliss.  ''In  the  next  world 
there  will  be  no  eating,  no  drinking,  no 
love,  and  no  labor,  no  envy,  no  hatred, 
no  contest.  The  Righteous  will  sit  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  glorying  in  the 
Splendor.of  Grod's  Majesty." 

The  essence  of  prophecy  gives  rise  to 
some  speculation.  One  decisive  talmud- 
ical  dictum  is,  that  God  does  not  cause  his 
spirit  to  rest  upon  any  one  but  a  strong, 
wise,  rich,  and  humble  man.  Strong 
and  rich  are  in  the  Mishnah  explained 
in  this  wise:  "Who  is  strong?  lie 
who  subdues  his  passion.  Who  is  rich  ? 
He  who  is  satisfied  with  his  lot."  There 
are  degrees  among  prophets.  Moses 
saw  everything  clearly ;  the  other  proph- 
ets as  in  dark  mirrors.  ''  Ezekiel  and 
Isaiah  say  the  same  things,  but  Ezekiel 
like  a  town-bred  man,  Isaiah  like  a  vil- 
lager." ^  The  prophet's  word  is  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  things,  save  when  he  com- 
mands the  worship  of  idolatry.  The  no- 
tion of  either  Elijah  or  Moses  having  in 
reality  ascended  ''  to  Heaven  "  is  utter- 
ly repudiated,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Deity  (Shechinah)  having  descended 
from  Heaven  "more  than  ten  hands' 
breadth." 


The  "  philosophy  of  religion"  will  be 
best  comprehended  by  some  of  those 
"small  coins,"  the  popular  and  pithy 
sayings,  gnomes,  proverbs,  and  the  rest, 
which,  even  better  than  street  songs, 
characterize  a  time.  With  these  we  shall 
conclude.  We  have  thought  it  prefer- 
able to  give  them  at  random  as  we  found 
them,  instead  of  building  up  from  them  a 
system  of  "Ethics"  or  "Duties  of  the 
Heart."  We  have  naturally  preferred 
the  better  and  more  characteristic  ones 
that  osime  in  our  way.  We  may  add — 
a  remark  perhaps  not  quite  superfluous 
— that  the  following  specimens,  as  well 
as  the  quotations  which  we  have  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  have  been 
all  translated  by  us,  as  literally  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  Talmud  itself. 

"  Be  thou  the  cursed,  not  he  who  curses. 
Be  of  them  that  are  persecuted,  not  of  them 
that  persecute.  Look  at  Scripture :  there  is 
not  a  single  bird  more  persecuted  than  the 
dove ;  yet  God  has  chosen  her  to  be  offered 
up  on  his  altar.  The  bull  is  hunted  by  the 
lioD,  the  sheep  by  the  wolf,  the  goat  by  the 
tiger.  And  God  said,  ^  Bring  me  a  sacrifice, 
not  from  them  that  persecute,  but  from  them 
that  are  persecuted.'  We  read  (Ex.  xvii.  11) 
that  while,  in  the  contest  with  Amalek,  Moses 
lifted  up  his  arms,  Israel  prevailed.  Did  Mo- 
ses's hands  make  war,  or  break  war?  But 
this  is  to  tell  you  that  as  long  as  Israel  are  look- 
ing upwards  and  humbling  their  hearts  before 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  they  prevail ; 
if  not)  they  fail.  In  the  same  way  you  find 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  ^And  Moses  made  a  serpent 
of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole:  and  it  came 
to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man, 
when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  liTed* 
Dost  think  that  a  serpent  killeth  or  gi\eth 
life  ?  But  as  long  as  Israel  are  looking  up- 
wards to  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  they 
will  live ;  if  not,  they  will  die. — *  Has  God 
pleasure  in  the  meat  and  blood  of  sacrifices  ? ' 
asks  the  prophet  No ;  He  has  not  so  much 
ordained  as  permitted  ihem.  It  is  for  your- 
selves, he  says,  not  for  me  that  you  offer. 
Like  a  king  who  sees  his  son  carousing  daily 
with  all  manner  of  evil  companions :  Tou  shall 
henceforth  eat  and  drink  entirely  at  your  will 
at  my  own  table,  he  says.  They  offered  sac- 
rifices to  demons  and  devib*,  for  they  loved 
sacrificing,  and  could  not  do  without  it  And 
the  Lord  said,  '  Bring  your  offerings  to  Me ; 
you  shall  then  at  least  offer  to  the  true  God.* 
— Scripture  ordains  that  the  Hebrew  slave 
who  '  loves '  his  bondage,  shall  have  his  ears 
pierced  against  the  door-post.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  that  ear  which  heard  on  Sinai, 
^  Tiiey  are  My  servants,  they  shall  not  be  sold 
as  bondsmen : ' — They  are  My  servants,  not 
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servant's  servants.  And  this  man  voluntarily 
throws  away  his  precious  freedom — *  Pierce 
his  ear  I* — He  who  aacrifices  a  whole  oflFer- 
ingr,  shall  be  rewardeJ  f(ir  a  whole  offering ; 
he  who  offers  a  burnt-offering,  shall  have  the 
reward  of  a  burnt-offering;  but  he  who  offers 
humility  nnto  Qod  and  man,  shall  be  reward- 
ed with  a  reward  as  if  he  had  offered  all  the 
sacrifices  in  the  world. — The  child  loves  its 
mother  more  than  its  father.  It  fears  its 
father  more  than  its  mother.  See  how  the 
Scripture  makes  the  father  precede  the  mother 
in  the  injunction,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
father  and  thy  mother ;'  and  the  mother,  when 
it  says,  *  Honor  thy  mother  and  thy  father.' 
— ^Bless  God  for  the  ^ood  as  well  as  the  evil. 
When  you  hear  of  a  death  say  *  Bl  ssed  is  the 
righteous  Judge.' — Even  when  the  gates  of 
prayer  are  shut  in  heaven,  those  of  tears  are 
open. — Prayer  is  Israel's  only  weapon,  a  weap- 
on inherited  from  its  fathers,  a  weapon  tried 
in  a  thousand  battles. — When  the  righteous 
dies,  it  is  the  earth  that  loses.  The  lost  jewel 
will  always  be  a  jewel,  but  the  possessor  who 
has  lost  it — weU  may  he  weep. — Life  is  a 
passing  shadow,  says  the  Scripture.  Is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  tower,  of  a  tree  ?  A  shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while  ?  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of 
a  bird  in  its  flight — away  flies  the  bird  and 
there  is  neither  bird  nor  shadow.— Repent  one 
day  before  thy  death.  There  was  a  king  who 
bade  all  his  servants  to  a  great  repast,  but  did 
not  ind^ate  the  hour :  some  went  home  and 
put  on  their  best  garments  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  palace;  others  said,  There  is 
ample  time,  the  king  will  let  us  know  before- 
hand. But  the  king  summoned  them  of  a 
Budden ;  and  those  that  came  in  their  best 
garments  were  well  received,  but  the  foolish 
ones,  who  came  in  their  slovenliness,  were 
turned  away  in  disgrace.  Repent  to-day,  lest 
to-morrow  ye  might  be  summoned. — The  aim 
and  end  of  all  wisdom  are  repentance  and 
good  worka  Even  the  most  righteous  shall 
not  attain  to  so  high  a  place  in  Heaven  as  the 
truly  repenfcmt — The  reward  of  good  woi  ks 
is  like  dates :  sweet  and  ripening  late. — The 
dying  benediction  of  a  sage  to  his  di&.iples 
was :  I  pray  for  you  that  the  fear  of  Heaven 
may  be  as  strong  upon  [you  as  the  fear  of 
man.  You  avoid  sin  before  the  face  of  the 
latter :  avoid  it  before  the  face  of  the  All-see- 
ing.— *  If  your  God  hates  idolatry,  why  does 
he  not  destroy  it  ? '  a  heathen  asked.  And 
they  a' swered  him:  Behold,  they  worship 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars ;  would  you 
have  him  destroy  this  beautiful  world  for  the 
sake  of  the  foolish  ? — ^If  your  God  is  a  *  friend 
of  the  poor,'  asked  anoUier,  why  does  he  not 
support  them  ?  Their  case,  a  sage  answered, 
IB  left  in  our  hands,  that  we  may  thereby  ac- 
quire merits  and  forgiveness  of  sin.  But 
what  a  merit  it  isl  the  other  replied;  suppose 
I  am  angry  with  one  of  my  slaves,  and  for- 
bid him  food  and  drink,  and  some  one  goes 


and  gives  it  to  him  furtively,  shall  I  be  much 
pleased  ?  Not  so,  the  other  replied.  Suppose 
you  are  wroth  with  your  only  son,  and  Lm:- 

Erison  him  without  food,  and  some  good  man 
as  pity  on  the  child,  and  saves  him  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  would  you  be  so  very 
angry  with  the  man?  And  we,  if  we  are 
called  servants  of  God,  are  also  called  his 
children. — He  who  has  more  learning  than 
good  works  is  like  a  tree  with  many  branobes 
but  few  roots,  which  the  first  wind  throws  on 
its  face ;  whilst  he  whose  works  are  greater 
than  his  knowledge  is  like  a  tree  with  many 
roots  and  fewer  branches,  but  which  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  cannot  uproot 

"  Love  your  wife  like  yourself  honor  her 
more  than  yourseUl  Whosoever  lives  unmar- 
ried, lives  without  joy,  without  comfort,  with- 
out blessing.  Desioend  a  step  in  choosing  a 
wife.  If  thy  wife  is  small,  bend  down  to  her 
and  whisper  into  her  ear.  He  who  forsakes 
the  love  of  his  youth,  God's  altar  weeps  for 
him.  He  who  sees  his  wife  die  before  him 
has,  as  it  were,  been  present  at  the  destruction 
of  the  sanctuary  itself — around  him  the  world 
grows  dark.  It  is  woman  alone  through 
whom  Gk)d's  blessings  are  vouchBafed  to  a 
house.  She  teaches  the  children,  speeds  the 
husband  to  the  place  of  worship  and  in- 
struction, welcomes  him  when  he  returns, 
keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and  God's 
blessings  rest  upon  all  these  things.  He  who 
marries  for  money,  his  children  shall  be  a 
curse  to  him.  The  house  that  does  not  open 
to  the  poor  shall  open  to  the  physician.  The 
birds  in  the  air  even  despise  the  miser.  He 
who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than 
Moses  himseIC  Honor  the  sons  of  the  poor, 
it  is  they  who  bring  science  into  splendor. 
Let  the  honor  of  thy  neighbor  b'e  to  thee 
like  thine  own.  Rather  be  thrown  into  a 
fiery  furnace  than  bring  any  one  to  public 
shame.  Hospitality  is  the  most  important 
part  of  Divine  worship.  There  are  three 
crowns:  of  the  law,  the  priesthood,  the 
kingship :  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is 
greater  than  them  alL  Iron  breaks  the  stone, 
fire  melts  iron,  water  extinguishes  fire,  the 
clouds  drink  up  the  water,  a  storm  drives 
away  the  clouds,  man  withstands  the  storm, 
fear  unmans  man,  wine  dispels  fear,  sleep 
drives  away  wine,  and  death  sweeps  all  away 
— even  sleep.  But  Solomon  the  Wise,  says : 
Chfu-ity  saves  from  Death. — How  can  you 
escape  sin?  Think  of  three  things:  whence 
thou  comest,  whither  thou  goest,  and  to  whom 
thou  wilt  have  to  account  for  all  thy  deeds : 
even  to  the  King  of  Kings,  the  All  Holy, 
praised  be  He.  Four  shalt  not  enter  Paradi«e : 
the  scoffer,  the  liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the 
slanderer.  To  slander  is  to  murder.  The 
cock  and  the  owl  both  await  the  daylight 
The  light,  says  the  cock,  brings  delight  to  me, 
but  what  are  you  waiting  for?  When  the 
thief  has  no  opportunity  for  stealing^  he  con- 
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aiders  himself  an  koiiest  man.    If  thy  friends 
agree  in  caUing  thee  an  a^8,  go  and  get  a  hal- 
ter around  thee.     Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and 
thy  friend's  friend  has  a  friend :    be  discreet. 
The  dog  sticks  to  you  on  account  of  the 
crumbs  in  your  pocket.    He  in  whose  family 
there  has  been  one  hanged,  should  not  say  lo 
his  neighbor,  Pray  hjng  this  little  fish  up  foi 
me.     The  camel  wanted  to  have  horns,  and 
they  took  away  his  ears.    The  soldiers  fight, 
and  the  kings  are  the  heroes.    The  thief  in- 
vokes God  while  he  breaks  into  the  house. 
The  woman  of  sixty  will  run  after  music  like 
one  of  six.      Aderthe  thief  runs  the  theft; 
afl*T  the  beggar,  poverty.    While  thy  foot  is 
shod,  smash  the  thorn.      When   the  ox  is 
down,  many  are  the  butchers.    Descend  a 
step  in  choosing  a  wife,  mount  a  step  in 
choosing  a  friend.    If  there  is  anything  bad 
about  you,  say  it  yoursel£    Luck  makes  rich, 
luck  makes  wise.     Bent  the  gods,  and  the 
priests  will  tremble.     Were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  passions,  no  one  would  build  a 
house,  marry  a  wife,  beget  children,  or  do  any 
work.     The  sun  will  go  down  all  by  himself 
without  your  assistance.     The  world  could 
not  well  ^et  on  without  perAimers  and  with- 
out tanners :   but  woe  unto  the  tanner,  well 
to  the  perfumer  I    Fo:43  are  no  proo£    No 
man   is   to  be  made  responsible  for  words 
which   he  utters  in    his    grief.      One    eats, 
another  says  grace.    He  who  is  ashamed  will 
not  easily  commit  sin.      There   is  a  great 
difference  between  him  who  is  ashamed  before 
his  own  self  and  him  who  is  only  ashamed 
before  others.    It  is  a  good  sign  in  man  to  be 
capable  of  being  ashamed.    One  contrition  in 
inan^s  heart  is  better  than  many  flagellations. 
If  our  ancestors  were  like  angels,  we  are 
like  men ;  if  our  ancestors  were  like  men,  we 
are  like  asse>«.    Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fool. 
If  you  wish  to  hang  yourself,  choose  a  big 
tree.    Rather  eat  onions  and  sit  in  the  shadow, 
and  do  not  eat  geese  and  poultry  if  it  makes 
thv  heart  uneasy  within  thee.    A  small  stater 
(coin)  in  a  large  jar  makes  a  big  noise.    A 
myrtle,  even  in  a  desert,  remains  a  myrtle. 
When  the  pitcher  falls  upon  the  stone,  woe 
unto  the  pitcher :  when  the  stone  falls  upon 
the  pitcher,  woe  unto  the  pitcher :  whatever 
befalls,  woe  unto  the  pitcner.     Even  if  the 
bull  have  his  head  deep  in  his  trough,  hasten 
iiDon  the  roof,  and  drag  the  ladder  after  you. 
Get  your  living  by  skinning  carcasses  in  the 
street,  if  you  cannot  otherwise,  and  do  not 
say,  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  great  man ;  this 
work  would  not  befit  my  dignity. — ^Youth  is 
a  garland  of  roses,  age  is  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day — ^let  it 
break  to-morrow.     The  last  thief  is  hanged 
first     Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  I  do  not 
know.     The  heart  of  our  first  ancestors  was 
as  large  as  the  largest  gate  of  the  Temple, 
that  of  the  later  ones  &e  that  of  the  next 
iMTge  one;  ours  is  like  the  eye  of  a  needle. 


Drink  not,  and  you  will  not  sin.    Not  what 
you  Siiy  about  yourself,  but  what  others  say. 
Isfot  the  p'ace  honors  the  man,  but  the  man 
the  place.     The  cat  and  the  rat  make  peace 
over  a  carca=5c.     A  dog  away  from  his  native 
kennel  dares  not  to  bark  for  seven  years.   He 
who  walks  daily  over  his  estates  finds  a  little 
coin  each  time.     He  who  humiliates  himself 
will  be  lifled  up ;    he  who  raises  himself  up 
will  be  humiliated.      Whosoever  runs  after 
greatness,  greatness  runs  away  from  him  ]  he 
who  runs  from  greatness,  greatness  follows 
him.     He  who  curbs  his  wrath,  his  sins  will 
be  forgiven.     Whosoever  does  not  persecute 
them  that  persecute  him,  whosoever  takes  an 
offence  in  silence,  he  who  does  good  because 
of  love,  he  who  is  cheerful  under  his  sufferings 
— tliey  are  the  friends  of  Q-od — and  of  them 
the  Scripture  says.  And  they  shall  shine  forth 
as  does  the  sun  at  noonday.     Pride  is  like 
idolatry.     Commit  a  sin  twice,  and  you  will 
think  it  perfectly  allowable.     When  the  end 
of  a  man  is  come,  everybody  lords  it  over 
him.     While  our  love  was  strong,  we  lay  on 
the  edge  of  a  sword ;  now  it  is  no  longer 
strong,  a  sixty-yard- wide  bed  is  too  narrow 
for  us.    A  Gkdilean  said :  when  the  shepherd 
is  angry  with  his  flock,  he  appoints  to  it  a 
blind  bell-wether.     The  day  is  short  and  the 
work  is  great;    but  the  laborers  are  idle, 
though  the  reward  be  great,  and  the  master 
of  the  work  presses.      It  is  not  incumbent 
upon  thee  to  complete  the  work :   birt  thou 
must  not  therefore  cease  from  it.     If  thou 
hast  worked  much,  great  shall  be  thy  reward : 
for  the  master  who  employed  thee  ia  faithful 
in  his  payment    But  know  that  the  true 
reward  is  not  of  this  world."  .... 

Solemnly,  as  a  warning  and  as  a  com- 
fort, this  adage  strikes  on  our  ear: — 
^'  And  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to 
complete  the  work."  When  the  Masters 
of  the  Law  entered  and  left  the  academy 
they  used  to  oflTer  up  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  in  which  we  would  join  at  this 
moment — a  prayer  of  thanlu  that  they 
had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  task 
thus  far :  and  a  prayer  further  "  that  no 
evil  might  arise  at  their  hands,  that 
they  might  not  have  fallen  into  error, 
that  they  might  not  declare  pure  that 
which  was  impure,  impure  that  which 
was  pure,  and  that  their  words  ought 
be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  and 
to  their  fellow-men. 


•  »• 


From  Chamben*!  Jottrnal. 
HISTORIC  METEORS, 

Thb  great  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  history  shine  with  a  light  purely 
brilliant,  as  when  good  deeds  illumiae 
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a  great  name ;  or  lurid,  as  when  violence 
and  tyranny,  the  hist  of  conquest,  and 
ruthlessness  of  heart  tinge  the  radiance 
of  supreme  dignity  with  the  hue  of 
blood ;  or  their  radiance  gleams  out  with 
a  solemn  sadness  from  the  surrounding 
night  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  when 
even  as  their  splendor  has  been  their 
woe.  High,  lonely,  and  apart,  they 
meet  our  upward  gaze,  and  we  read  a 
settled  lesson  in  their  shining.  And  the 
lesser  luminaries,  the  '^  meaner  beauties  " 
of  the  historic  skies,  those  whose  bril- 
liance is  that  of  satellites — they  are  not 
less  worthy  of  contemplation,  for  they 
are  often  more  suggestive  and  more  sad. 
Again,  the  meteor-lights  of  history, 
shooting  from  obscurity  across  the  face 
of  the  glittering  heavens,  wild,  startling, 
rapid,  glorious,  and  brief,  a  brilliant 
moment  and  no  more ;  do  we  not  follow 
the  flash  of  their  career,  rushing  in  their 
might  and  their  beantv  into  nothingness, 
with  somewhat  of  the  startled  admi- 
ration and  the  regret  with  which,  on 
nights  when  all  the  pageantry  of  the 
heavens  is  arrayed,  and  the  wind-ushers 
have  withdrawn  the  cloud  curtains,  and 
the  planets  we  see  hold  their  couit  for  a 
moment  almost  too  brief  for  sight,  a 
shooting-star  gleaming,  then  quenched 
in  the  limitless  space. 

The  historical  portrait-galleries  of 
France  serve  to  represent  this  ideal  fir- 
mament to  the  mina  of  the  gazer.  The 
halls  of  the  Louvre  are  peopled  with  the 
phantoms  of  the  Valois— the  chambers 
of  the  Luxembourg  are  storehouses  for 
the  memory  of  the  Florentine  Medici 
and  their  minions — ^Fontaincbleau  sends 
whispers  of  diplomacy  and  love  from 
its  allees  and  its  courts ;  formal,  indeed, 
but  with  an  antique  and  simple  formal- 
ity, not  the  mathematical  magnificence, 
the  dreary  spaciousness,  of  Versailles, 
the  ghost- walk  of  the  Bourbons.  What 
is  so  transient  and  so  lasting,  so  ever- 
living  and  so  utterly  dead,  as  human 
greatness,  the  magnificence  of  kings 
and  courtiers,  the  ambition  of  men  and 
its  prizes,  the  strife  and  the  attainment 
of  human  life,  as  we  walk  through  these 
great  historical  buildings,  the  palaces 
of  the  past^  the  reception-rooms  of  the 
dead  ?  Is  it  more  true  of  Egypt  than  of 
Paris,  that  her  grandest  monuments  are 
memorial  ?  AH  the  stir  and  life,  all  the 
gayety  and  glitter,  all  the  modern  fasl^ 


ion  and  newest  Parisian  fapon$y  do  not 
overpower  the  old-world  air  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal — do  not  turn  the  attention  of 
the  loiterer  by  the  fountains  and  through 
the  colonnades,  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  enacted  there,  from  the  more 
distant  political  events  which  it  wit- 
nessed. All  the  bustling,  busy,  brilliant 
crowd  cannot  shut  out  a  few  figures, 
such  as  E^alit6,  the  Regent,  Mazarin, 
and  Richelieu.  A  little  effort  of  memo- 
ry, a  little  indulgence  of  fancy,  and  the 
Palais  Cardinal  is  here,  untouched,  with 
all  its  associations  of  political  intrigue 
and  successful  statecrs^l,  of  diplomacy 
of  royal  marriages,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment of  faction-interests,  of  unscrupulous 
cruelty  and  consummate  polish.  Is  not 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles 
haunted  ground ;  and  St.  Denis,  where 
the  kings  of  France  slept,  and  were 
shaken  from  their  slumber  by  the  rude 
hands  of  the  mob ;  where  the  oriflamme 
hangs,  ghostly,  in  the  solemn  gloom; 
where  the  modem  world  is  linked  to 
the  ancient,  and  Christian  to  pagan 
times  by  the  memory  of  Dionysius  the 
Athenian,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
From  St.  Denis  to  Peter  the  Hermit, 
from  the  Crusades  to  Chajles  the  Victo- 
rious, from  the  days  of  Jeaiuie  la  Puedle 
and  La  Dame  de  Beaute^  when  the 
maiden  heroine  of  France  won  her  fiery 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  king's 
mistress  wore  the  first  set  of  out  and 
polished  diamonds,  Jacques  Cceur's  in- 
vention, to  the  fanatical  pilgrimages  of 
the  last  Yalois  and  the  funeral  of  the 
last  Bourbon,  we  are  carried  down  the 
vista  of  time  by  the  first  glance  at  the 
famous  Abbey-church,  beneath  which 
lies  perhaps  the  most  (illustrious  dust 
ever  laid  reverentlv  by  to  mingle  with 
its  fellow-earth.  There  is  no  history  so 
full  of  tragedy,  none  so  brilliant  and 
dazzling  to  the  imagination,  as  that  of 
France,  none  through  which  so  many 
meteor-lights  shine  gloriously,  to  sink 
into  such  deep  darkness.  The  sepulchres 
are  very  white,  and  the  legends  upon 
the  tombs  are  resonant,  and  nowhere 
does  fancy  find  such  employment  in 
clothing  the  dry  bones  with  the  valiant 
flesh,  and  the  gallant  trappings  of  the 
life  they  have  laid  down. 

To  the  time  of  tiie  House  of  Vaiots, 
as  to  that  of  our  own  Planta^nets 
and  Tudors,  the  memory  of  chivafary 
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and  romance  attaohea  in  particular. 
The  Bourbons  are  magnificent  and  daz- 
zling in  their  way,  and  the  tragic  is  not 
wanting  in  their  history,  which  it  per- 
vades only  a  little  less  thoroughly  than 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  But  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  splendor,  less  individual,  a 
power  more  fatal  to  themselves  in  its 
misuse,  but  not  so  ruinous  to  others. 
The  story  of  the  House  of  Valois,  from 
Francis  I.  to  the  death  of  Henry  IIL, 
occupies  an  exceptional  place  in  our 
imagination,  as  we  look  upon  the  palaces 
which  witnessed  the  height  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  the  art-treasures  which 
chronicled  and  flattered  it.  In  that 
story,  female  beauty,  talent,  and  in- 
flaence  shine  so  conspicuously  that  it  is 
an  exceptional  period  in  history,  the 
most  extraordinary  mingling  of  political 
and  romantic  intrigue  on  record.  The 
women  who  had  influenced  the  destinies 
of  France  before  the  time  of  Francis 
were  of  a  grander  and  a  simpler  trempe^ 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  their  position  was  indefensible; 
the  women  who  shed  lustre  and  disgrace 
upon  the  Bourbons  had  meaner  ambi- 
tions, and  more  entirely  mercenary  suc- 
cesses. The  height  to  which  Gabrielie 
d'Estr^es  was  raised  by  the  infatuation 
of  the  Great  Henry  is  not  more  con- 
Bpicnous  than  the  failure  of  her  attempt 
to  reach  a  still  higher  elevation ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  so  ambitious  a 
project  as  hers  was  ever  again  enter- 
tained by  even  the  most  andacioos  of 
royal  favorites,  until  spiritual  fear  and 
bigotry  havins  replaced,  in  bis  old  age, 
the  vices  of  Louis  XIV.'s  prime,  the 
cold,  cautious,  crafty  Fran9oise  d'Aubig- 
ny  became  the  uncrowned  queen  of 
France.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Louise  de  la  Valli^re — whose  story  is  so 
pitiinl  that  the  sternest  cannot  deny  her 
compassion — whose  repentance  was  so 
tme,  whose  life  of  reparation  was  so 
admirable,  that  the  most  incredulous  is 
forced  to  believe  and  to  admire  such 
practical  penitence — ^there  is  not  one 
figure  of  the  brilliant  proc^ession  which 
passes  before  the  invagination,  from  6a- 
orielle  d'£str6e8,  shrieking  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  her  beautiful  face  livid,  and 
her  mouth  horriblv  distorted,  to  Ma^ 
dame  Dubarry,  on  her  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, evincing  in  her  death  a  cowardice 
as  dastardly  as  the  licentiousness  of  her 


life  had  been  loathsome,  which  has 
more  than  a  m(omentary  and  suriace 
attraction. 

The  great  political  interests,  the  social 
problems,  the  religious  animosities  of 
the  period,  all  past  and  gone  with  those 
who  strove  and  suffered,  are  faint  to  our 
perceptions;  but  the  men  and  women 
who  formed  the  court  of  the  Valois 
kings,  whom  they  loved  and  hated,  who 
were  greater,  worse,  more  distinct  than 
they,  to  whom  they  were  faithless 
and  fatal,  keep  us  ghostly  company 
under  the  painted  ceilings  in  the  palace 
chambers.  The  chivalrous  king,  with  a 
face  like  a  handsome  satyr,  was  alwavs 
ruled  by  women.  We  glance  at  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  his 
mother,  Louise  of  Savov,  comes  out  of 
the  past,  with  her  imperious  temper,  and 
her  supple  faithlessness,  the  origin  of, 
and  the  excuse  for,  the  treason  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Milanese.  In  that  most  romantic 
of  historical  incidents,  the  capture  of 
Francis  at  Pavia,  and  his  detention  at 
Madrid,  the  ladies  of  the  French  court 
play  a  prominent  and  interesting  part. 
We  see  them  in  their  consternation  and 
grief,  in  their  wounded  pride  and  help- 
less anger,  when  the  news  reached 
Paris,  whether  by  the  famous  disputed 
apocryphal  message  to  the  queen — 
"Tout  est  perdu  lors  I'honneur" — or 
otherwise,  it  matters  not ;  in  the  noble 
resolution  taken  by  Marguerite  de  Va- 
loLo,  the  king's  brave,  learned,  devoted 
sister;  we  follow  the  gallant  train  as  it 
sets  forth,  and  under  safe-conduct  from 
the  emperor,  the  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
ffuerites  goes  her  way  to  cheer  and  sup- 
port, to  guide  and  counsel,  her  captive 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  ever  faithful 
and  useful: 

Paris  saw  a  stirring  scene  that  day, 
when  the  princess  and  her  ladies,  among 
them  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand, 
heroine  of  so  many  false  and  •  tragical 
stories,  and  of  one  true  and  shameful — 
the  woman  who  trafficked  in  militarv, 
political,  and  civil  appointments  as  coolly 
and  profitably  as  she  defied  her  husband 
audaciously  and  successfully — the  splen- 
did predecessor  of  her  who  was  destined 
to  mould  the  character  of  a  sovereign 
of  France,  and  to  rule  throu^out  two 
reigns,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  I'aris  saw 
another  splendid  sight,  when  the  Duoh- 
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ess  d'AsgoulSme  departed  with  her 
brilliant,  joyous  court  for  Bayonne,  there 
to  meet  the  liberated  king  of  France, 
when  she  took  with  her  the  bride-maid- 
ens who  were  to  embellish  the  loveless 
marriage,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.  We  see  and  learn  little  of  the 
vices  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Va- 
lois,  with  the  exception  of  the  terrible 
Catharine;  but  there  is  a  mournful 
shadow  always  over  these  gloomy, 
proud,  ignorant,  unloved  Austrian  prin- 
cesses, submissive  to  the  arbitration  of 
their  destiny,  but  stubborn  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  habits,  and  never 
winning  sympathy  from,  or  becoming 
assimilated  to,  their  new  surroundings. 
In  their  lonely  splendor  of  rank  and 
place,  in  a  greatness  which  has  only  a 
nominal  meaning,  they  shine  with  a 
melancholy  lustre.  There  was  much 
heartburning,  and  not  a  little  humilia- 
tion, under  the  show  and  the  bravery, 
for  the  king  of  France  had  parted  with 
his  children,  the  two  noble  boys,  of  whom 
one  was  never  to  return,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bidassoa ;  and  the  princes  of  France 
were  hostages  of  Spam.  That  was  a 
gallant  dav,  when  Francis  rode  within 
Its  lapse,  U'om  Fontarabia  to  Bayonne, 
and  danced  till  dawn  at  the  revel  which 
welcomed  him;  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Mendon, 
Mademoiselle  d'Heilly.  She  was  not 
beautiful  by  any  means ;  we  can  see  her 
on  Prirnaticcio's  canvas,  and  in  Jean 
Gourjon's  marble — see  her  prominent 
brow,  full  of  intellect,  her  robust  figure, 
her  firm  expression.  A  woman  to  rule 
where  she  was  loved,  and  to  hold  power 
until  a  stronger  should  wrest  it  from  her, 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  For  her,  the 
chivalrous  king  forgot  everything — the 
safety  of  his  kingdom,  the  sanctity  of 
his  word,  and,  above  all,  forgot  the 
beautiful  Countess  de  Ch&teaubriand, 
who  did  bv  no  means  die  the  violent  and 
romantic  death  the  romancers  tell  us  of, 
but  lived  to  reappear  at  coui-t,  when  the 
influence  of  the  ennobled  favorite  was  at 
its  height. 

What  a  superb  image  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  as  that  of  the  Duchess 
d^Etampes,  the  patroness  of  letters,  the 
protectress  of  the  liberal  party,  just  then 
struggling  hard  against  long-established 
power.  A  strong  woman — ^physically 
and  mentally — ^inll  of  bloom  and  activity, 


coarse,  wise,  prompt,  and  resolute,  adu- 
lated by  poets,  courted  by  politicians, 
consulted  by  men  of  letters,  with  sym- 
pathetic tastes  for  all,  but  inclining,  in 
reality,  rather  to  the  humor  of  Rabelais, 
to  whom  she  gave  an  asylum  and  a  cwre^ 
than  to  the  flowery  fliitt'Cries  of  Marot. 
She  married  Jean  do  Brosses,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  favored  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  by  her  orders,  Calvin 
translated  the  Psalms.  We  look  at  her, 
in  the  pride  of  her  success  and  her 
power,  and  lo  I  another  figure  glides  out 
of  the  gloom,  and  takes  its  place  beside 
her.  She  does  not  lower  her  clear  out- 
ward gaze  before  it— no,  not  she,  for  it 
is  that  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  of  Madame 
la  grande  Senechale^  many  years  older 
than  she — beautiful,  to  be  sure,  but 
passee  in  comparison  with  her  vigorous 
buxom  comeliness.  She  feared  nothing, 
for  she  was  flattered  and  courted  by  the 
world  around  her,  though  execrated  by 
that  beyond  her, who  held  her  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  the  king,  and  suffered 
by  her  ambition  and  freed.  There  is 
another  phantom  commg  forward  now 
beside  that  of  Diana — this  is  the  young 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  unloved  Floren- 
tine, wife  of  the  gloomy,  dull  young  man, 
of  whom  his  father  said  :  '^  Time  nils  to 
make  a  Frenchman  of  the  Spaniard.'' 
The  childless  Queen  Fleanora  lived  in 
patient  retirement,  pitied  a  little,  it  may 
nave  been,  by  her  stepson,  but  courted 
by  none.  The  childless  Duchess  of 
Orleans  bad  but  an  uncertain  following, 
though  she  strove  hard  for  popularity, 
and  had  enriched  the  life  of  toe  court 
with  transplanted  Italian  fStea,  and  or- 
ganized a  system  of  fiivoUty  so  complete 
that  much-dreaded  leisure  was  entirely 
excluded.  Looking  at  the  pageant  of 
the  court  in  those  days,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  afler-story  of  the  Florentine, 
as  wife,  mother,  and  sovereign,  than 
whom  not  one  more  absolute  ever  openly 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis. 

When  wo  tread  the  couits  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
scene  enacted  in  the  couilyard  one  day, 
memorable  forever  among  days,  when 
a  greater  than  any  Valois  or  Bourbon 
bade  his  soldiers  adieu — of  a  scored, 
scratched  table,  in  a  room  yonder,  where 
surely  the  hardest  words  that  ever  mortal 
man  was  bidden  to  set  down  were  writ- 
ten ;  of  two  empresses,  a  Creole  and  an 
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Archduchess  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine ;  of 
a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  child,  whose 
ephemeral  kingship  was  all  the  bitterer 
satire  that  it  claimed  the  Eternal  City 
for  its  seat ;  of  a  proud,  noble,  hapless 
woman,  her  faults  forgotten  in  her  fate  ; 
of  a  murder  done  by  command  of  a 
queen,  and  before  her  eyes:  of  these 
and  a  thousand  other  thronging  mem- 
ories, as  we  remount  the  stream  of  time, 
from  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.,  from 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Christina  of 
Sweden,  to  the  days  of  Sully,  and 
Gabrielle,  and  Henry  the  Great. 

We  may  easily  pass  by,  unnoticing,  a 
gray  old  stone,  beneath  a  low  arch  in 
one  of  the  old  corridors.  Looking  at 
it,  we  find  it  engraven  with  the  device 
of  the  salamander,  the  badge  of  Francis 
I.,  and,  like  the  crystal  of  the  magician, 
it  holds  a  world  of  fate  and  fortune. 
When  the  salamander  curled  grotesquely 
about  the  corridors,  and  over  the  doors 
and  upon  the  ceilings,  before  the  blazon 
of  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  Henry  took  its 
place,  before  the  huntress,  with  crescent 
moon  above  her  brows,  and  flying  san- 
dalled feet,  showed  how  art  had  pressed 
classic  lore  into  the  service  of  flattery, 
Catharine  de'  Medici  had  fought  her  si- 
lent fight  for  the  power  she  coveted,  and 
had  won  it.  Her  weapons  had  indeed 
been  borrowed,  and  she  had  suffered 
sorely  in  the  contest,  for  even  such  ab- 
sorbing ambition  as  hers  could  not  quite 
destroy  the  more  womanly  instincts; 
but  she  had  come  through  the  ordeal  a 
victor,  and  hardly  a  woman  any  more. 
By  the  influence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
ber  husband's  character  had  been 
changed;  an  unlawful  love  had  devel- 
oped all  bis  weaknesses,  and  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  wife,  to  whom  weak- 
ness was  unknown.  And  though  the 
full  triumph  of  her  success  was  long  in 
coming — did  not  come,  indeed,  until 
Montgomery's  lance  had  slain  Henry  of 
Valois,  and  with  his  life,  the  long  day  of 
the  perennially  beautiful  favonte  bad 
ended — hers  was  the  nature  which  can 
wait,  with  never-failing  patience,  and  feel 
to  the  fullest  the  keen  delight  of  each 
instalment  of  success.  When  the  day 
came,  the  Florentine  proved  herself  equal 
to  the  occasion,  in  power  and  grasp  of 
intellect,  in  inflexibility  of  will,  and  in 
dignity  and  reticence  of  speech.  She 
must  have  felt  her  greatness  in  every 


nerve  and  fibre  of  her  being,  when  the 
pale,  heavy-eyed  bov — who  made  so  faint 
a  struggle  against  disease,  combined  with 
ignorant  prejudice  which  precluded  its 
relief — with  his  beautiful  girl-wife,  no 
longer  Queen-Dauphin  ess,  but  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland,  knelt  down  beside 
her  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  in  her  pur- 
ple robe  of  mourning  ^for  the  Florentine 
would  not  wear  the  wnite  dress  of  royal 
widowhood),  asked  her  for  wisdom  and 
guidance.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  thrill 
more  keenly  still,  when,  the  foes  of  her 
faith  and  the  opponents  of  her  power 
destroyed,  her  lying  version  of  the  mas- 
sacre prepared,  to  silence  foreign  poten- 
tates, who  had  no  strength  as  against 
France  for  more  than  murmuring,  she 
inspected  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
murdered  Admiral,  and  declared,  with 
horrible  enjoyment,  that  "  the  coi'pse  of 
a  dead  enemy  smells  sweet."  Soon, 
Fran9ois  was  dead,  and  the  "White 
Queen"  had  gone  to  her  own  inclement 
land,  to  wage  the  weary  war  with  her 
destiny,  which  was  to  be  ended  by  the 
axe  in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay. 
Charles  she  ruled  easily;  Henry,  her 
well-beloved  son,  was  sure  of  a  crown ; 
her  daughters  gave  her  no  trouble.  Mar- 

fuerite,  beautiful,  sparkling,  learned, 
tfiilly  generous,  systematically  vicious, 
with  intellect  equal  to  any  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  it,  but  so  satisfied 
with  the  sovereignty  of  her  beauty  and 
lawlessness,  that  she  left  scheming  in 
every  other  direction  to  those  who  re- 
quired occupation  or  recreation  outside 
the  world  of  love  and  literature — comes 
into  the  phantom  group,  around  the  dark 
central  figure  of  Catharirje,  and  in  her 
train  a  sparkling  company,  so  numerous 
we  cannot  count  them,  so  brilliant  that 
they  dazzle,  so  brief  that  they  do  but 
flash  upon  our  vision,  and  are  gone. 
Statesmen,  churchmen,  poets,  cavaliers, 
brave  men,  beautiful  women,  marvellous 
splendor,  wonderful  recklessness,  disre- 
gard of  life,  and  faction  strife  and  ha- 
tred ;  the  steady  progress  of  the  world 
outside  that  gorgeous,  wicked  court; 
and  within  it,  the  lowest  tone  of  morals, 
the  most  perverted  sense  of  honor,  the 
most  open  depravity  of  conduct  that  the 
world  had  witnessed  since  the  nominal 
close  of  the  rule  of  heathenism  in  Europe. 
Bright  and  beautiful  are  the  phantoms, 
and  bloody  withal,  for  treachery  and 
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cruelty  were  busy  there;  and  in  the 
crowd,  resembling  one  of  Dora's  magic 
pictures,  turbulent  and  shilling,  we  catch 
sight  of  love-locks  steeped  in  blood,  and 
know  them  for  those  of  La  Mole  and 
Cocounas.  And  when  Charles — famous 
for  cruelty,  intrepid  sportsmanship,  his 
murderous  aim  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
eve,  and  the  composition  of  one  anagram 
— ^has  faded  away,  and  the  transformed 
hero  of  Jam:ic  and  Moncontour  glides 
ghostly  on  the  scene,  in  fantastic  dress 
of  black  velvet,  buttoned  with  death's 
heads,  we  discern  behind  bis  pitiful, 
mournful  figure  the  phantoms  of  the 
Minions,  and  of  the  dastard  brother  of 
the  king,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Bussy 
d'Amboise.  Here,  too,  is  the  meek  fig- 
ure of  Louise  de  Yaudemont,  pious  and 
resigned,  as  became  the  neglected  wife 
of  a  Yalois ;  and  here  is  Du  Guast,  the 
enemy  of  Marguerite,  and  the  Baron  De 
Viteaux,  hired,  by  the  beautiful,  dainty 
young  princesi*,  to  murder  him — hired, 
too,  wittiin  the  waUs  of  a  church  of  the 
Augustines. 

Whether  the  ghostly  crowd  be  greater 
or  less,  and  however  it  shifts  and  changes, 
the  central  figure  remains  undisturbed. 
Supreme  in  mtellect,  in  power,  and  in 
the  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  rendered  the  vices,  pas- 
sions, and  abilities  of  others  tools  and 
weapons  whereby  she  wrought  out  her 
own  purposes,  Catharine  confronts  us, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at 
the  phantom  pageant.  Withdrawing, 
sometimes,  witn  a  felled  abdication  of 
power,  from  the  conduct  of  aifairs,  she 
brought  the  helpless  sovereigns,  who 
were  less  her  sons  than  her  puppets,  to 
sue  submissively  for  the  reimposition  of 
the  yoke,  never  really  removed.  Unre- 
laxing  in  vigilance,  subtle  and  fearless, 
no  royalty  was  ever  more  real  than  that 
of  this  woman,  who  entered  the  proudest 
court  in  Europe  almost  on  sufferance, 
and  held  every  member  of  it,  through  a 
succession  of  reigns,  under  her  feet. 
Hers  is  a  splendid  story,  in  its  historic 
aspect,  with  all  its  guilt ;  in  its  domestic 
aspect,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  terri- 
ble. When  the  light  is  quenched,  and 
the  music  dies  away,  and  all  the  stir  and 
circumstances  of  royalty  are  put  aside, 
when  the  scene  closes  behind  her  solitary 
figure,  and  it  stands  quite  alone,  even  as 
the  son]  in  the  judgment,  what  is  her 


history  ?  A  girl,  trained  in  a  school  of 
tortuous  policy,  religious  bigotry,  and 
remorseless  greed.  A  princess,  denied 
the  homage  of  a  court,  and  witnessing 
that  homage  spontaneously  paid  to  those 
to  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man 
alike  deny  it.  An  unloved  wife,  winning 
in  a  long  course  of  time  observance  and 
respect  from  a  husband  wholly,  passion- 
ately, and  until  his  violent  death,  devot- 
ed to  another  woman,  with  whom  she 
could  not  compete  in  any  charm  of 
womanhood.  A  mother  of  kings,  who 
saw  her  children  die,  the  first  of  sheer 
pain,  the  second  of  a  horrible  disease — 
under  a  visible  curse,  said  the  voice  of 
popular  superstition,  which  she,  how- 
ever raised  above  other  weaknesses, 
shared ;  of  poison,  said  another  rumor, 
and  she  knew  it  was  believed.  A  mother 
of  sons,  whose  fierce  unnatural  hatred 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  repulsive  feature 
of  their  character;  of  daughters,  of 
whom  one  was  a  by-word  of  infamy, 
even  as  she  was  a  paragon  of  beauty  and 
genius ;  while  the  others  were  miserable 
in  their  greatness.  Eager  questioner  of 
the  future,  eager  gazer  into  the  abyss, 
as  she  was,  had  she  ever  seen  in  necro- 
mancer's mirror  the  face  of  the  kins- 
woman who  should  push  her  daughter 
fi'om  the  throne  of  France,  and  share  it 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  only  human 
being  she  had  ever  really  feared,  the  one 
enemy  she  could  never  conquer  ?  Had 
the  haughty  sovereign,  doomed  to  see 
the  dynastic  extinction  of  the  Valoia, 
she,  who  never  nursed  a  grandchild  on 
her  knee — she,  whose  youngest  son  died 
miserably  in  a  corner  of  his  brother's 
kingdom,  in  banishment  and  disgrace — 
ever  beheld  in  any  mystic  vision  the  fig- 
ure of  the  fanatic  monk  who  should  slay 
the  last  of  the  Valois ;  or  learned  from 
the  prediction  of  any  seer,  that  the  sep- 
ulchre of  the  kings  should  gape  for  her 
in  1689,  and  the  same  year  should  see 
"  the  Bearnais  "  in  the  seat  of  St.  Louis  ? 


•  »• 
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AaUior  of  "  Saturn  and  its  System,'*  etc 

If  a  brilliant  star  be  observed  when 
near  the  horizon,  it  wall  be  seen  to  pre- 
sent the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  "  color- 
ed scintillation."     The  colors  thus  ex- 
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hibited  exceed  in  purity  even  those 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum  or  in  the 
rainbow.  By  comparison  with  them  the 
light  which  flashes  from  the  ruby,  the 
emerald,  the  sapphire,  or  the  topaz, 
appears  dull  and  almost  earthy.  There 
are  four  or  five  stars  which  present  this 
phenomenon  with  charming  distinctness. 
The  brilliant  Vega  in  the  constellation 
Lyra,  which  rarely  sets  in  our  latitude, 
is  one  of  these.  At  midnight  in  winter, 
and  earlier  with  the  approach  of  spring, 
this  splendid  steel-blue  star  may  be  seen 
as  it  skirts  the  southern  horizon,  scin- 
ttllattng  witfi  red,  and  blue,  and  emerald 
light.  Arcturus  twinkles  yet  more 
brilliantly  low  down  toward  the  north- 
east in  our  spring  evenings.  Capella  is 
another  notable  scintillator,  seen  low 
down  toward  the  north  during  the 
summer  nights.  But  these,  though  they 
are  the  most  brilliant  northern  stars, 
yet  shine  with  a  splendor  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Sirius,  tne  famous  dogstar. 
No  one  can  miotake  this  noble  orb  as  it 
rises  above  the  southern  horizon  in  our 
winter  months.  The  vivid  colors  ex- 
hibited by  Sirius  as  it  scintillates,  have 
afforded  a  favorite  image  to  the  poets. 
Homer  compares  the  celestuil  light 
which  gleamed  from  the  shield  and 
helmet  of  Diomed  to  the  rays  of  "  Sirius, 
the  star  of  autumn,"  which  "shines 
with  a  peculiar  brilliancy  when  laved  by 
ocean's  waves;"  and,  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  father  of  poetry  to  our  greatest 
rnodem  poet,  we  find  in  Tennyson's 
*' Princess"  the  same  image,  where 
he  says  of  Arac  and  his  brothers, 
that — 

As  the  fiery  Sirios  alters  hue. 
And  bickers  Into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  washed  with  morning,  as  they 
came. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that 
these  ever-changing  tints  do  not  really 
belong  to  the  stars.  But  there  is  now 
BO  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  our 
own  atmosphere.  Unequally  warm,  un- 
equally dense,  and  unequally  moist  in 
its  various  strata,  the  air  transmits  ir- 
regularly those  colored  j'ays  which  to- 
gether produce  the  light  of  a  star. 
Now  one  color  prevails  over  the  rest 
and  now  another,  so  that  the  star  ap- 
pears to  change  color.  But  it  is  only 
low  down  toward  the  horizon  that  these 
changes  take  place  to  their  full  extent. 


In  the  tropics,  where  the  air  is  more 
uniform  in  texture  so  to  speak,  the  stars 
do  not  scintillate  unless  they  are  quite 
close  to  the  horizon,  '*  a  circumstance," 
says  Humboldt,  <'  which  gives  a  peculiarly 
calm  and  serene  character  to  the  celes- 
tial depths  in  those  countries." 

But  the  stars  are  not  wanting  in  real 
colors,  caused  by  peculiarities  in  the 
quality  of  the  light  which  they  emit 
toward  us.  In  tropical  countries  the 
colors  of  the  stars  form  a  very  obvious 
and  a  very  beautiful  phenomenon.  The 
whole  heaven  seems  set  with  variously 
colored  gems.  In  our  latitudes,  none 
but  the  brightest  stars  exhibit  distinctly 
marked  colors  to  the  naked  eye.  Sirius, 
Regulus,  and  Spica  are  white  stars; 
Betelgeux,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  and 
Ahtares  are  red  ;  Procyon,  Capella,  and 
the  Pole-star  are  yellow ;  Castor  exhib- 
its a  slightly  green  tint ;  while  Vega 
and  Altaif  are  bluish.  Antares,  which 
we  have  described  as  a  red  star,  presents 
when  carefully  watched  a  greenish  scin- 
tillation so  peculiar  as  to  have  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  astronomers. 
The  green  lint  of  Castor  had  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
star  is  double,  and  one  of  the  compo- 
nents green.  But,  for  a  long  while, 
powerful  instruments  failed  to  exhibit  a 
companion  to  Antares.  At  length  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  with  the  great  retractor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  detected 
a  minute  green  companion  to  this  bril- 
liant red  star — ^the  Sirius  of  red  stars  as 
it  has  been  termed. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  stars  which 
present  distinctly  marked  colors  to 
the  naked  eye  in  our  latitudes,  are  few 
and  far  between.  It  is  in  the  telescope 
that  our  observers  have  to  seek  for  a  full 
view  of  the  delicate  phenomenon  of 
colored  stars.  When  a  survey  is  made 
of  the  heavens  with  a  powerful  telescope, 
peculiarities  well  worthy  of  careful  at- 
tention are  revealed  to  the  observer. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  no  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  which  are  de^ 
cidedly  blue  or  green.  The  ancients, 
also,  recognized  only  red  and  white 
stars.  In  the  telescope,  this  peculiarity 
is  still  observable  when  single  stars  only 
are  looked  at.  We  meet  with  some 
telescopic  stars  the  depth  of  whose  red 
color  is  remarkable.  There  are  stars 
of  a  fiery  red,  of  a  deep  blood-red,  and 
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of  a  full  orange  color.  There  is  a  well- 
known  8tar  entitled  the  ^^  garnet  star." 
And,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  color, 
from  white  through  yellow  and  orange 
to  a  deep  almost  dusky  red,  is  met  with 
among  the  single  fixed  stars.  But 
there  is  no  instance  throughout  the 
whole  heavens  of  a  single  green,  blue,  or 
violet  star. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to 
examine  those  double,  triple,  and  mul- 
tiple stars,  the  observation  of  which  is 
one  of  the  roost  pleasing  employments 
of  the  amateur  telescopist.  Amongst 
these  systems  we  meet  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  many  colors 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  rainbow,  such 
as  fawn-oolor,  lilac,  gray,  and  so  .on. 
"The  attentive  observation  of  the 
double  stars,"  writes  the  celebrated 
Struve  (who  detected  3,000  of  these  ob- 
jects), "teaches  us  that  besides  those 
that  are  white,  all  the  colors  of  the 
Bpectrum  are  to  be  met  with."  "  Here 
we  have  a  green  star  with  a  deep  blood- 
red  companion,  there  an  orange  prima- 
ry accompankd  by  a  purple  or  indigo- 
blue  satellite.  White  is  found  mixed 
with  light  or  dark  red,  purple,  ruby,  or 
vermilion."  Sometimes  a  single  system 
offers  at  one  view  many  different 
colors.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  re- 
markable group  detected  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  within  the  Southern  Cross.  It 
is  composed  of  no  less  than  110  stars, 
which,  seen  in  a  telescope  of  sufficient 
size,  appear,  Herschel  tell  us,  like  "a 
casket  of  variously  coloi'ed  precious 
stones." 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of 
the  collocations  of  color,  that  we  may 
trace  the  presence  of  a  law  of  distribu- 
tion, if  such  exist. 

We  have  said  that  blue  stars  are  not 
met  with  singly  in  the  heavens.  Among 
double  stars  they  are  common  enough. 
But  they  are  generally  small.  When 
the  larger  star  or  primary  is  not  white 
it  is  usually  either  red  or  yellow;  then 
the  smaller  star-^or  satellite,  as  we 
may  term  it — ^is  frequently  blue  or 
green.  But  this  is  so  lar  from  being  a 
law  without  exception  that  the  more 
common  case  is  to  find  both  stars  simi- 
larly tinted.  Amongst  596  bright 
"doubles,"  Struve  found  375  whose 
components  were  similarly  colored, 
101  whose  components  presented  colors 


belonging  to  the  same  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  only  120  in  which  the  colors 
were  totally  different. 

Amongst  double  stars  whose  com- 
ponents are  similarly  tinted,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  white,  yellow,  or 
red.  But  there  are  some  instances  of 
double  blue  stars ;  and  there  is  in  the 
southern  heavens  a  gronp  containing  a 
multitude  of  stars,  aU  blue. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  blue  colors  seen  in  multiple  sys- 
tems are  due  to  the  mere  effect  of  con- 
trast. In  some  cases  this  may  happen, 
however;  or  at  any  rate  tlie  effect  of 
contrast  may  intensify  the  colors  of  each 
component  of  a  "  complementary  double.'* 
There  is  one  very  charming  instance  of 
complementary  colors  in  a  double  t^tar 
which  may  be  separated  with  a  tele- 
scope of  very  low  power.  We  refer  to 
the  star  Albeiro  on  the  beak  of  the  Swan. 
The  components  of  this  star  are  orange 
and  blue,  ^he  tints  being  well  pronounc- 
ed. It  has  been  found  that  when  one  of 
the  components  is  hidden  the  other  still 
preserves  its  color,  though  not  quite  so 
distinctly  as  when  both  are  seen  together. 
Another  "  complementary  double "  is 
the  star  y  Andromedte.  The  primary  is 
red,  the  smaller  star  green.  In  very 
powerful  telescopes  the  smaller  compo- 
nent is  found  to  be  itself  double,  and 
doubts  exist  among  astronomers  wheth- 
er the  two  minute  components  of  the 
lesser  star  are  both  green,  or  one  blue 
and  the  other  yellow.  There  is  another 
double  star  very  beautiful  in  a  powerful 
telescope.  This  is  the  star  s  Bootis,  on 
the  Herdsman's  belt;  it  is  called  also 
Mirach,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme 
beauty  Pulcherissima.  The  components 
are  nearly  equal— one  orange,  the  other 
a  delicate  emerald  green. 

One  of  the  most  staitling&cts  revealed 
by  the  careful  observation  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  that  their  color  is  not  unchange- 
able. 

We  may  begin  at  once  with  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars — Sirius. 
This  star  was  known  to  the  ancients  • 
as  a  red  star.  To  its  fiery  hue  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  in* 
fiuence  assigned  to  it  by  ancient  astron- 
omers. At  present  Sinus  is  brilliantly 
and  unmistakably  white. 

We  have  not  such  decisive  evidence 
in  the  case  of  any  other  noted  star.    But 
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among  telescopic  stars,  there  have  been 
some  very  remarkable  changes.  There 
are  two  double  stars  described  by  the 
elder  Hersohel  as  white,  which  now  ex- 
liibit  golden-yellow  primaries  and  green- 
ish satellites.  That  careful  observer, 
Admiral  Smyth,  records  also  that  one  of 
the  components  of  a  double  star  in  Her- 
cules changed,  in  twelve  years,  "  from 
yellow,  through  gray,  cherry-red,  and 
egregious  red,  to  yellow  again." 

The  questions  may  well  be  asked, 
whence  do  the  stars  deiive  their  distinc- 
tions of  color?  and  by  what  processes 
do  their  colors  change  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions modern  discoveries  have  supplied 
answers  which,  if  not  complete,  are  well 
worth  listening  to. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the 
stars  are  in  reality  suns.  It  had  been 
shown  that  their  distancce  from  us  must 
be  so  enoi*mou8  as  to  enable  us  to  assign 
to  them  an  intrinsic  brilliancy  fully  equal 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  far 
superior,  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  Noth- 
ing remained  but  that  we  should  have 
some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  light 
they  emit  is  similar  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  sun.  This  evidence 
has  been  supplied,  though  only  of  late 
years. 

We  cannot  here  enter  at  length  into 
an  account  of  the  important  discoveries 
of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  which  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  analyze  the  light 
emitted  from  the  celestial  bodies.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  the 
solar  spectrum  there  are  observed  tine 
dark  lines  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
streak  of  light,  and  that  these  lines  have 
been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  vapors  of  certain  elements  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  proof  depends 
on  the  exact  correspondence  of  numbers 
of  these  lines,  grouped  in  a  complex  man- 
ner (so  as  entirely  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mere  chance  accordance) 
with  the  bright  lines  seen  in  the  spectra 
of  light  from  the  vapors  of  those  ele- 
ments. When  once  Kirchhoff  and  Bun- 
sen  had  proved  the  possibility  of  exhib- 
iting the  same  set  of  lines  either  as 
bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground  or  as  dark 
lines  on  a  brilliant  spectrum,  all  doubt 
OS  to  their  meaning  in  the  solar  spectrum 
disappeared  at  once. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere there  are  present  the  vapors 
N«w  Sbmks— Vol.  VII.,  No.  3. 


of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  besides 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  other 
metals.  But  the  vapors  of  tin,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  do  not  appear  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  solar  atmosphere.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  dark  lines  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen. 

But  it  has  been  found  possible  to  ex- 
tend these  researches  to  the  fixed  stars. 
Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller  have  done 
this  successfully,  and  their  discoveries 
afford  a  means  of  assigning  very  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  colors  of  the 
brighter  stars.  By  analogy  also  we 
may  extend  a  similar  interpretation  to 
the  colors  of  stars  not  bright  enough  to 
give  a  spectrum  which  can  be  satisfac- 
torily examined. 

Let  us  take  first  the  brilliant  Sirius. 
This  star  belongs  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  although  it  be- 
comes visible  at  certain  seasons  in  our 
latitude,  it  never  rises  very  high  above 
the  horizon.  In  fact,  at  its  highest — 
that  is,  when  due  south — it  is  only 
twenty-two  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  way  from 
the  horizon  to  the  point  immediately 
over-head.  This  peculiarity  somewhat 
interferes  .with  the  observation  of  the 
star  by  a  method  so  delicate  as  that 
applied  by  the  celebrated  physicists  we 
have  named.  On  the  other  hand  the 
exceeding  brilliancy  of  Sirius  makes 
some  amends  for  the  effiscts  of  atmos- 
pheric disturbances.  By  selecting  very 
favorable  opportunities,  Huggins  and 
Miller  were  able  to  analyze  the  star's 
spectrum,  with  the  following  result : 

The  atmosphere  around  Sirius  contains 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  probably 
iron. 

The  whole  spectrum  is  covered  by  a  very 
large  number  of  faint  and  fine  lines,  ind  eat- 
ing a  corresponding  variety  in  the  substances 
vaporized  in  the  star's  atmosphere. 

The  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally  strong 
as  compared  with  the  solar  spectrum,  all  the 
metallic  lines  beiug  remarkably  faint. 

This  last  circumstance  is  well  worthy 
of  notice,  since  it  is  a  peculiarity  char- 
acteristic of  white  stars — so  tliat  we 
begin  already  to  find  a  hint  respecting 
the  source  of  color  or  of  the  absence  of 
color  in  stars. 

Take  next  an  orange-red  star,  the 
brilliant  Betelgeux.  The  spectrum  of 
this  star  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by 
22 
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Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller.  They 
marked  down  the  places  of  two  or  three 
hundred  lines,  and  measured  the  position 
of  no  less  than  eighty.  They  found  that 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
bismuth  are  present  in  the  star's  atmos- 
phere, but  the  two  strong  lines  which  note 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  are  wanting. 

Take  next  the  yellow  star,  Pollux. 
The  observers  were  not  able  to  obtain 
very  satisfactory  measures  of  this  star ; 
but  they  established  the  presence  of 
sodium  and  magnesium  in  the  star's  at- 
mosphere ;  and  again  the  strong  lines  of 
hydrogen  were  found  to  be  missing. 

'  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
red  and  yellow  stars  are  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  hydrogen  from  their 
atmospheres.  On  the  contrary,  the  noted 
red  star  Aldcbaran,  the  s[)ectrum  of 
which  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by 
Huggins  and  Miller,  was  found  to  exhibit 
the  two  lines  of  hydrogen  with  perfect 
distinctness.  This  star  exhibited  a  rich- 
ness in  the  construction  of  its  atmosphere 
not  presented  by  any  other.  The  ele- 
ments proved  to  be  present  are  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tel- 
lurium, antimony,  and  mercury.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  in  this  or  any  other  case, 
that  other  elements  might  not,  by  a 
sufficiently  laborious  scrutiny,  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  star's  atmosphere.  The 
observations  required,  says  Mr.  Huggins, 
"  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
and  necessarily  limited  to  the  stronger 
lines  of  each  spectrum.*' 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above 
fihoit  list  of  examples,  that  a  consider- 
able variety  exists  in  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  fixed  stars.  This  of 
itself  affords  a  suggestive  hint  respect- 
ing the  true  explanation  of  the  variety 
oi  color  which  we  have  described. 
And  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  white 
stars  the  hydrogen  lines  are  singularly 
strong,  while  the  metallic  lines  are  as 
singularly  weak,  is  yet  more  to  the 
point.  Sirius  wa8  a  red  star.  Was  it 
at  that  time  unlike  present  red  stars? 
Does  it  not  seem  more  probable  that,  if 
there  had  existed  in  those  days  a  Hug- 
gins or  a  Miller,  and  the  inbtruments 
used  so  successfully  by  these  observers 
liad  been  invented,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  Sirius  did  not — when  a  red 
star — present  peculiarities  now  observed 
only  in  white  stars  ? 


We  recognize,  then,  the  influence  of 
time  upon  the  spectrum  of  this  cele- 
brated star,  as  probably  tending  to 
render  the  lines  of  hydrogen  more  dis- 
tinct than  of  yore,  and  the  lines  of  the 
metallic  elements  less  distinct.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  change  ? 
Suppose  a  chemist,  for  example,  observ- 
ing the  spectrum  of  the  flame  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  compound 
body,  should  notice  that  the  lines  of 
some  elements  slowly  increased  in  dis- 
tinctness, while  the  lines  of  others  grew 
fainter,  how  would  he  interpret  such  a 
phenomenon?  If  we  remembered  only 
that  the  dark  lines  are  due  to  the  absorp- 
tive effect  of  the  vapor  they  correspond 
to,  on  light  which  is  trying,  so  to  8i)eak, 
to  pass  through  the  vapor,  we  might 
readily  jump  at  a  conclusion,  and  answer 
that  the  extent  of  absorptive  vapor  is 
increasing  when  the  lines  are  growing 
more  distinct,  and  vice  versa.  But  we 
must  also  consider  that  these  lines  arc 
partly  the  eflect  of  contrast.  The  lime- 
light held  })efore  the  sun's  disc  appears 
blacky  though  so  dazzling  when  seen 
alone.  It  may  be,  therefore — or  rather 
we  may  say  it  certainly  is  the  case — 
that  those  }»art8  of  the  spectral  streak 
which  seem  dark  are  in  reality  luminous ; 
or — which  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  the  43ame  thing — that  the  vapors 
wnich  absorb  light  from  the  solar  beams 
send  us  light  of  their  own.  And  so 
with  stars.  Therefore,  we  have  this 
difficulty  to  contend  against — that  there 
is  no  power  of  deteimining  whether  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  line,  or  of  a 
set  of  lines,  is  due  to  a  variation  in  the 
light-giving  power  of  the  corresponding 
vapor,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  vapor  whose  absorptive  effects  pro- 
duce the  lines. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  Mr. 
Huggins'  examination  of  a  temporary 
star  which  appeared  last  year,  that  the 
increase  of  light— for  it  was  only  the 
abnormal  brilliancy  of  the  star  which 
was  really  temporary — was  due  to  a 
sudden  outburst  of  inflamed  hydrogen, 
it  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable 
that  the  incandescent  vapors  of  stars 
bum  with  variable  brilliancy,  than  that 
thev  vary  in  quantitative  distribution. 

As  regards  the  constant  colors  of 
different  stars,  we  are  enabled  at  any 
rate  to  deduce  negative  results. 
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For  iDStance,  we  may  dismiss  at  once 
the  theory  started  some  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  astronomer.  He  supposed 
that  the  colors  of  a  star  are  due  to  the 
proper  motions  of  the  star,  acting  so  as 
— ^in  effect — to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
waves  of  light  proceeding  from  the  star 
to  the  earth,  just  as  the  apparent  breadth 
of  sea-waves  would  be  greater  or  less  to 
a  swimmer  according  as  he  swam  with 
or  against  their  course.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  effects  of  a  motion 
rapid  enough  to  produce  such  a  change 
would  be  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
whole  spectrum,  —  and  this  change, 
though  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
color,  would  be  readily  detected  by  a 
reference'to  the  spectral  lines. 

Another  theory — that  the  orange  and 
red  tints  indicate  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature,  must  also  be  dismissed. 
For  we  have  seen  that  the  spectra  of 
red  stars  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
vapor  of  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
nothing  but  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature could  vaporize  these. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  difference  of 
tint  is  due  to  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  dark  lines — ^in  other  words,  to  an 
alwolute  difference  of  physical  constitu- 
tion. "  There  is  a  striking  difference," 
remarks  Hnggius,  "between  the  effect 
on  the  color  of  a  star  of  such  closely 
grouped  and  very  dark  lines  in  the  green 
and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  of  Betel* 
genx,  and  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  in  which  the 
dark  lines  are  faint,  and  wholly  unequal 
t  o  produce  any  noticeable  subduing  of 
the  blue  and  green  rays."  . 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  double 
stars.  We  have  seen  that  amongst  the 
components  of  these  there  are  observed 
some  which  present  a  distinct  blue 
color.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
analyze  some  of  these  with  the  specto- 
6cope.  We  have  spoken  of  the  charming 
double  star  Albireo,  the  components  of 
which  are  orange  and  blue.  Both  have 
been  analyzed — with  this  result,  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  orange  component 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  strength 
of  the  lines  in  the  green,  blue,  and 
violet,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  blue 
component  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  c^roups  of  fine  lines 
in  the  orange  and  yellow. 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  com- 
plementary colors  observed  in  certain 
double  stars,  indicate  a  sort  of  comple- 
mentary distribution  between  the  two 
stars  of  elements  which  in  our  own  sun 
are  associated  equably  and  intimately. 

And  we  must  note  here  in  passing 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  have  supposed,  that,  if  there  are 
systems  of  worlds  circulating  around 
such  double  suns,  there  should  be  any  re- 
marknblc  difference  in  the  quality  of 
light  distributed  to  the  planets,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  receive  from 
the  sun.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  spoken 
of  "  the  charming  contrasts  and  grateful 
vicissitudes — a  red  or  a  green  day  for 
instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one 
or  with  darkness,  according  as  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  stars  should  be 
above  the  horizon."  But  if  the  depend- 
ent orbs  swept  in  very  wide  circuits 
about  their  double  sun,  they  would 
receive  white  light  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  each  of  their  days,  since  it 
would  only  be  during  a  brief  interval 
that  either  sun  would  be  visible  alone 
above  the  horizon. 

Of  the  deeply  colored  stars  which 
are  visible  with  the  telescope,  none  have 
been  found  sufficiently  brilliant  to  admit 
of  analysis. 

A  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  by  a 
distinguished  modern  observer  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  Many  of 
the  regularly  variable  stars,  when  pass- 
ing into  their  phase  of  minimum  bright- 
ness, exhibit  a  ruddy  tinge  which  is  very 
conspicuous  in  instruments  of  adequate 
power.  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain 
this  as  due  to  any  change  in  the  vaporous 
constitution  of  a  variable  star — since  it 
seems  difficult  to  show  why  such  changes 
should  occur  at  regular  intervals.  It 
would  appear  to  be  more  probable  that,  in 
general,  these  changes  are  due,  either  to 
the  rotation  of  the  star  itself,  and  the 
presentation,  in  a  cyclic  order,  of  the 
different  parts  of  an  unequally  illumin- 
ated globe,  or  to  the  revolution  round 
the  star  of  an  extensive  vaporous  mass, 
whose  interpo'sition  cuts  off  from  us  at  reg- 
ular intervals  a  portion  of  the  star's  li<;ht. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  number 
of  the  known  variable  stars  are  red  or 
orange.  There  is  one  notable  exception, 
however,  for  Algol — the  celebratea  vari- 
able in  Medusa's  head — is  a  white  star. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  stars  with  any  efficient  "  col- 
or-tester "  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  many  cases   of  variation   in   color. 
Admiral   Smyth    adopted  a  chromatic 
scale  of  color — but  a  test  of  this  sort  is 
not  very  satisfactory.     Opaque    colors 
generally  vary  with  time,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  two  observers,  even 
if  they  have  used  the  same  strip  of  col- 
ored disks,  have  really    made  observa- 
tions fairly  comparable  inter  se.    And  it 
is  further  to  be  noted  that  there   are 
many  persons  who  find  a  difficulty  and 
unceitainty  in  the  comparison  of  stars, 
or  brilliants,  with  opaque  color-scales. 
An  ingenious  astronomer  has  suggested 
the  use  of  chemical  solutions,  which  can 
always  be  reproduced  with   certainty; 
and  he  has  described  a  method  for  form- 
ing an  artificial  star  in  the  field  of  view 
of  a  telescope,  and  for  gradually  vary- 
ing the  color  of  the  star  until  it  should 
comcide  with  that  of  a  fixed  star  whose 
color  we  may  desire  to  determine.  The 
great  objection  to  the  plan  is  its  com- 
plexity.   Colored  glasses,  through  which 
a  small  white  disk  within  the  telescope 
might  be  illuminated  (just  as  the  wires 
are  illuminated  in  the  ordinary  transit 
telescope),  would   serve  the  same  pur- 
pose much  more  simply.     The  inquiry  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  no  field  of  labor  open 
to  the  amateur  telescopist  which  affoids 
a  better  promise  of  original  discoveries 
than  the  search  for  such  variations  as  we 
have  described. 
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From  Chainberfl*s  JounuU. 
THE  DEVIL-FISU. 

A  HABVELLOUS  STOBT. 


TuBRE  are  some  books  that  are  inter- 
esting in  spite  of  their  subjects ;  there 
are  others  that  are  interesting  in  spite  of 
themselves — that  is,  although  inartisti- 
cally  written,  their,  matter  sustains  them. 
This  latter  is  the  case  with  Carolina 
Sports*  by  the  Hon.  W.  Elliott  of  that 
Ilk,  a  Confederate  gentleman,  who,  as  a 
sea-fisherman,  seems  scarcely  to  have  had 
an  equal  I  His  wilting  is  verbose  and 
new:jpapcr-like,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  curiously  imitates  the  jerky  and  spas- 
morlic  style  of  Christopher  North,  which, 

*  Bentley,  LondoD. 


in  an  author  who  is  not  a  man  of  genius, 
is  simply  intolerable ;  but,  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Elliott  has  so  much  to  tell  which  is 
new  and  strange,  at  least  to  English 
ears,  that  his  book  is  very  welcome.  The 
Carolina  land-sports  included  in  the  vol- 
ume are  not  worth  reading  about; 
neither  as  Nimrod  nor  as  Ramrod  does 
our  author  figure  in  any  striking  man- 
ner, but  only  as  Fishing-rod — or,  rather, 
standing  in  the  bows  of  his  boat,  with 
one  foot  advanced,  and  holding  a  har- 
poon in  his  hand,  should  his  portrait  be 
taken  for  posterity,  as  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  spear  a  Devil-fish. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  same  terrible 
creature  which  we  read  of  under  that 
name  in  Victor  Hugo^s  Toilers  of  the 
Sea  /  it  is  not  a  cephalopod  of  porten- 
tous size,  with  fatal  suckers  and  raven- 
ing mouth,  at  whose  touch  hope  flies 
from  the  victim,  no  matter  what  bis 
strength  or  weapons ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
weird  and  formidable  too.  ^'  Imagine  a 
monster,  measuring  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  across  the  back,  full  three 
feet  in  depth,  having  powerful  yet  flex- 
ible flaps  or  wings,  with  which  he  drives 
himselt  furiously  through  the  water,  or 
vaults  high  in  air ;  his  feelers,  commonly 
called  horns ''  [in  compliment,  doubtless, 
to  his  supposed  likeness  to  his  Satanic 
majesty],  ^projecting  several  feet  be- 
yond his  mouth,  and  paddling  all  the 
small  fry  that  constitute  his  food  into 
that  enormous  receiver — ^and  you  have 
an  idea  of  this  curious  fish,  which  an- 
nually during  the  summer  months  fre- 
quents the  southern  sea-coast  of  Caro- 
lina." 

This  extraordinary  creature  has  been 
long  known  to  science,  ahhough  very 
rare ;  and  scarcely  less  formidable  than 
its  popular  title  is  its  classical  name, 
Cephaloptera  vampirus,  "Our  species 
is  so  large,''  says  the  editor  of  the 
Zoology  of  New  York^  referring  of  coiir>e 
not  to  the  size  of  American  citizens,  but 
of  this  Vampire  of  the  Sea,  *^  that  it  re- 
quires three  pair  of  oxen,  aided  by  a 
horse  and  twenty-two  men,  to  drag  it  to 
the  dry  land.  It  is  estimated  to  weigh 
between  four  and  five  tons.  ...  It  is 
known  to  seize  the  cables  of  small  vessvl^ 
at  anchor,  and  draw  them  for  several 
miles  with  great  velocity.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  related  to  me,  by  a  cred- 
ible eye-witness,  as  having  occurred  in 
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the  harbor  of  Charleston.  A  schooner, 
lying  at  anchor,  was  suddenly  seen  mov- 
ing across  the  harbor  with  great  rapid- 
ity, impelled  by  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  power.  Upon  approaching 
the  opposite  shore,  its  course  was  chang- 
ed so  suddenly  as  nearly  to  capsize  the 
vessel,  when  it  again  crossed  the  harbor 
with  its  former  velocity,  and  the  same 
scene  was  repeated  when  it  approached 
the  shore.  These  mysterious  flights 
across  the  harbor  were  repeated  several 
times,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
spectators,  and  suddenly  ceased."  This 
last  astonishing  statement  (although  our 
fisherman  differs  from  his  scientific  bro- 
ther  in  minor  details  concerning  the  fish 
itself)  is  quite  borne  out  by  Mr.  Elliott. 
"I  have  often  listened,  when  a  boy," 
says  he,  "  to  the  story  of  an  old  family 
servant,  a  respectable  negro,  whose  testi- 
mony I  have  no  reason  to  discredit,  and 
which  would  seem  to  corroborate  the 
instances  already  cited.  He  was  fishing 
near  the  Hilton  Head  beach  for  sharks ; 
and,  accompanied  by  another  hand,  was 
anchored  about  fifty  yards  from  shore,  in 
a  four-oared  boat,  when  a  devil-fish 
seized  hold  of  the  shark -line.  Whether 
he  grasped  the  line  between  his  feelers, 
or  accidentally  struck  the  hook  into  liis 
body,  cannot  accurately  be  known ;  but 
he  darted  off  with  the  Une,  dragging  the 
boat  from  her  anchorage,  and  moved 
seaward  with  such  fearful  velocity,  that 
the  fishermen  threw  themselves  flat  on 
their  fiices,  and  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost.  '  After  lying  a  long  time  in  this 
posture,'  said  the  old  man,  Mn  expec- 
tation of  death,  I  gained  a  little  heart, 
and  stealing  a  look  over  the  gunwale, 
satff  iron  atoim — there  was  the  anchor 
playing  duck  and  drake  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  while  the  boat  was  going 
stem -foremost  for  the  sea!  At  last,' 
said  he,  *  we  cut  loose  when  he  had  al- 
most got  us  out  to  sea.'  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  old  man,  and  the  look  of  un- 
dissembled  terror  which  he  wore  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  convince  me  that  he  spoke 
the  truth." 

But  we  will  leave  hearsay,  and  take 
the  personal  evidence  concerning  this 
wonaer  of  the  ocean  from  Mr.  Elliott's 
own  lips.  This  gentleman  appears  to  be 
the  first,  at  all  events  in  his  own  part  of 
the  world,  who  ever  ventured  to  go  a- 
fishing  for  this  very  big  fish,  which  was 


looked  on  both  by  the  nigger  and  his 
master  as  something  "  uncanny,"  as  well 
as  exceedingly  dangerous.  He  had  gon e, 
in  1837,  with  his  family,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sea-air,  to  Bay  Point,  a  small 
summer  settlement  in  Port  Royal  Sound, 
Carolina,  just  as  you  audi,  reader,  might 
go  to  Heme  Bay ;  and  as  we  might  go 
out  for  whiting-pout,  so  he  tried  his  luck 
with  devil-fish.  On  his  first  day  there, 
while  crossing  the  bay  in  his  own  boat, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  eight  of 
these  monsters  disporting  themselves  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  "  One  was  directly 
in  my  track,  as  I  spanked  away  under  a 
press  of  sail.  He  thrust  up  both  wings 
a  foot  above  the  surface,  and  kept  them 
steadily  erect,  as  if  to  act  as  sails.  I 
liked  not  the  cradle  thus  offered  me,  and 
veered  the  boat  so  as  just  to  miss  him. 
He  never  budged,  and  I  passed  so  near 
as  easily  to  have  harpooned  him,  if  the 
implements  had  been  at  hand."  But 
notwithstanding  his  discretion  at  that 
time,  the  presence  of  these  heretofore 
indomitable  creatures  disturbed  our 
hero's  rest,  and  "  made  him  feel  quite 
uncomfortable,"  because  they  were  un- 
subdued. He  set  himself  to  provide 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  appa- 
ratus to  this  end.  **A  harpoon  two  inches 
wide  in  the  barb, between  two  and  three 
feet  in  the  shank  (a  regular  whaler)  y  was 
turned  out  from  the  workshop  of  Mr. 
Mickler.  Forty  fathoms  of  half-inch 
rope  were  purchased  and  stretched.  To 
one  end  the  harpoon  was  firmly  attach- 
ed ;  the  other,  passing  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  in  which  the 
rope  was  carefully  coiled,  was  to  be 
fastened  to  the  forecastle.  A  six-oared 
boat  was  inspected,  new  thwarted,  and 
new  thole-pinned;  and  a  cleat  nailed 
firmly  op  the  forecastle  to  support  the 
right  foot  of  the  harpooner."  Aiid  a  day 
was  fixed,  and  friends  and  sportsmen 
were  invited  to  repair  to  the  field  of 
action. 

"Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  '  There ! '  cried  our  lookout- 
man.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his 
hand :  it  pointed  to  Skull  Creek  Chan- 
nel, and  I  saw  the  wing  of  the  fish  two 
feet  above  water.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it;  it  was  a  devil-fish.  One  shout 
summons  the  crew  to  their  posts — the 
red  flag  is  raised  to  signal  our  consort 
— the  oarsmen  spring  to  their  oars — and 
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we  dashed  furiously  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  had  seen  him.  Once 
asrain,  before  we  had  accomplished  the 
distance,  he  appeared  a  moment  on  the 
surface.  The  place  of  harpooner  I  had 
not  the  generosity  to  yield  to  any  one  ; 
so  I  planted  myself  on  the  forecastle,  my 
left  leg  advanced,  my  right  supported 
by  the  cleat,  my  harpoon  poised,  and 
three  fathoms  of  rope  lying  loose  on  the 
thwart  behind  me.  The  interest  of  the 
moment  was  intense ;  my  heart  throbbed 
audibly,  and  I  scarcely  breathed,  while 
expecting  him  to  emerge  from  the  spot 
yet  rippled  by  his  wake.  The  water 
was  ten  fathoms  deep,  but  so  turbid  that 
you  could  not  see  six  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  We  had  small  chance  of  strik- 
ing him  while  his  visits  to  the  surface 
were  so  sudden  and  so  brief.  'There 
he  is  behind  us  I  Stam  all  I '  and  our 
oarsmen,  as  before  instructed,  backed 
with  all  their  might.  Before  we  reached 
the  spot,  he  was  gone ;  but  soon  reap- 
peared on  our  right,  whisking  round 
us  with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  move- 
ment singularly  eccentric.  He  crossed 
the  bow — his  wing  only  is  visibler-on 
which  side  is  his  body  ?  I  hurled  down 
my  harpoon  with  all  my  force.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  staff  came 
bounding  up  from  below,  to  show  me 
that  I  had  missed.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  fish  flung  himself  on  his  back, 
darted  under  the  boat,  and  showed  him- 
self at  the  stern,  belly  vp.  Tom  clapped 
his  unarmed  hands  with  disappointment 
as  the  fish  swept  by  him  where  he  stood 
on  the  platform,  so  near  that  he  might 
have  pierced  him  with  a  sword !  And 
now  the  fish  came  wantoning  about  us, 
taking  no  note  of  our  presence,  circling 
round  us  with  amazing  rapidity,  yet 
showing  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his  wing. 
We  dashed  at  him  whenever  he  appeared, 
but  he  changed  position  so  quickly  that 
we  were  always  too  late.  Suddenly,  his 
broad  black  back  was  lifted  above  the 
water  directly  before  our  bow.  'For- 
ward  ! '  The  oarsmen  bend  to  the  stroke, 
but  before  we  could  gain  our  distance, 
his  tail  flies  up,  and  he  is  plunging  down- 
ward for  his  depths.  I  could  not  resist ; 
I  pitched  my  harpoon  from  the  distance 
of  full  thirty  feet.  It  went  whizzing 
through  the  air,  and  cleft  the  water  just 
beneath  the  spot  where  the  fish  had  dis- 
appeared.   My  companions  in  our  con- 


sort (who  had  now  approached  within 
fifty  yards)  observed  the  stafi"  quiver  for 
a  second  before  it  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  wtis  un- 
observed by  myself,  and  I  was  drawing 
in  my  line,  to  prepare  for  a  new  throw, 
when  lo!  the  line  stopped  short!  'Is 
it  possible  ?  I  have  him — the  devil-fish 
is  struck ! '  Out  flies  the  line  from  the 
bow—  a  joyful  shout  bursts  from  our  crew 
— our  consort  is  lashed  to  our  stern — 

E and  C spring  aboard — and 

here  we  go!  driven  by  this  most  dia- 
bolical of  locomotives. 

"  Thirty  fathoms  are  run  out,  and  I 
venture  a  turn  round  the  stem.  The 
harpoon  holds,  and  he  leads  gallantly  off 
for  Middle  Bank — the  two  boats  in  tow. 
He  pushed  dead  in  the  eye  of  a  stiff 
north-easter.  His  motion  is  not  so  rapid 
as  we  expected,  but  regular  and  busi- 
ness-like— reminding  one  of  the  motion 
of  a  canal-boat  drawn  by  a  team  of  stout 
horses.  On  Middle  Bank  he  approached 
the  surface — the  rifle  is  caugnt  up,  but 
soon  laid  aside  as  useless,  for  no  vulner- 
able part  appeared.  We  then  drew  upon 
the  line,  that  we  might  force  him  to  the 
surface  and  spear  him — I  soon  found  tJuU 
was  no  fun.  '  Tom,  don't  you  want  to 
play  a  devil-fish  ?  I  have  enough  to  last 
me  an  hour,  so  here's  my  place  if  you 
desire  it.'  Behold  me  now  reclined  on 
the  stern  seat,  taking  breath  after  my 
pull,  and  lifting  my  umbrella  to  repel  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
see  the  woods  of  Hilton  Head  recede, 
and  the  hammocks  of  Paris  Island  grow 
into  distinctness,  as  we  moved  along 
under  this  novel,  and  yet  unpatented  im- 
pelling power  I  '  You  will  find  this 
melon  refreshing,  friends!  at  twelve 
o'clock,  let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  to  our 
success.  Tom,  why  don't  you  pull  him 
up  ? '  Tom  held  up  his  hands,  from 
which  the  gloves  had  been  stripped  clean 
by  the  friction  of  the  rope.  '  We'll  put 
three  men  to  the  line  and  bouse  on  him.' 
He  comes !  George  seizes  the  lance,  but 
the  devil-fish  stops  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  can't  be  coaxed  nearer.  George 
sinks  his  long  staff  in  the  direction  of  the 
line,  feels  the  fish,  and  plunges  the  lance 
into  him.  It  is  flung  out  of  his  body,  and 
almost  out  of  the  hand  of  the  spearsman, 
by  the  convulsive  muscular  effort  of  the 
fish.  When  drawn  up,  the  iron  was  found 
bent  like  a  reaping-hook,  and  the  staff 
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broken  in  the  socket.  The  fish  now 
quickened  his  speed,  and  made  across 
Daws'  Channel  for  Paris  Bank. 

"  'Just  where  we  would  have  you,  ray 
old  boy — when  we  get  you  near  Bay 
Point  Beach,  it  will  be  so  convenient  to 
land  you ! '  He  seems  to  gather  velocity 
as  he  goes ;  he  gets  used  to  his  harness  ; 
points  for  Station  Creek,  taking  the  regu- 
lar steamboat  track.  As  soon  as  he  gains 
the  deep  channel,  he  turns  for  Bay  Point. 
*  Now,  then,  another  trial — a  bouse  on 
him.'    Three  fellows  are  set  to  the  rope 

— ^his  wing   appears — C aims    his 

bayonet,and  plunges  it  deep  into  his  body 
— another  shudder  of  the  fish,  and  the 
bayonet  snaps  short  off  at  the  eye — the 
blade  remains  buried  in  his  body.  *•  Now 
for  it,  George ! '  JERs  bayonet  is  driven 
in,  and,  at  tlie  second  blow,  that  is  snap- 
ped off  in  the  blade.  Here  we  are  un  weap- 
onedl  our  rifle  and  hatchet  useless,  our 
other  implements  broken !  '  Give  him 
rope,  boys,  until  we  haul  off  and  repair 
damages.'  At  every  blow  we  had  dealt 
him,  his  power  seemed  to  have  increased, 
and  he  now  swept  down  for  Egg  Bank, 
with  a  speed  that  looked  ominous.  '  Out 
oars,  boys,  and  pull  against  him.'  The 
tide  was  now  flood — the  wind  still  fresh, 
had  shifted  to  the  east ;  six  oars  were 
put  out  and  pulled  lustily  against  him, 
yet  he  carried  us  rapidly  seaward,  against 
all  these  impeding  forces.  He  seemed 
to  suck  in  fresh  vigor  from  the  ocean- 
water.  George  meanwhile  was  refitting 
the  broken  implements ;  the  lance  was 
fixed  in  a  new  staff,  and  secured  by  a  tie 
of  triple  drum-line  ;  the  broken  blade  of 
the  bayonet  was  fixed  on  another  staff. 
Egg  Bank  was  now  but  one  hundred 
yards  to  our  left.  'Row  him  ashore, 
boys.'  The  devil-fish  refused,  and  drew 
the  whole  concern  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. '  Force  him,  then,  to  the  surface.' 
He  popped  up  unexpectedly  under  the 
bow,  lifted  one  wing  four  feet  in  the  air, 
and  bringing  it  suddenly  down,  swept 
off  every  oar  from  the  starboard  side  of 
the  boat;  they  were  not  broken,  but 
wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oars- 
men as  by  an  electric  shock.  One  man 
was  knocked  beneath  the  thwarts  by  the 
rebound  of  an  oar,  and  was  laid  almost 

rchless  on  the  platform— quite  hora 
OTnbat.^^ 
This  much-striven  for  prize  was  lost 
thi'ongh  the  harpoon  at  last  tearing  out ; 


and  the  crestfallen  crew  had  to  return 
home,  earless  and  weaponless,  like  mari- 
ners who,  after  a  hard  conflict,  had  sunk 
a  gallant  adversary  at  sea — for  the  Thing 
was  dead,  without  doubt,  having,  when 
last  seen,  "neither  tail  nor  head,  nor 
horns  nor  wings — nothing  but  an  un- 
sightly white  mass,  undistinguished  by 
member  or  feature."  On  the  next  oc- 
casion, the  struck  Creature  not  only  is 
within  a  little  of  carrying  them  right 
out  to  sea,  so  that  they  seriously  thmk 
of  cutting  the  rope,  but  takes  them  far 
into  the  night.  "The  stars  came  out; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  break  the  gen- 
eral darkness,  except  the  agitation  of  the 
oars  in  the  water,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
devil-fish,  as  he  now  and  then  emerged 
to  the  surface  on  a  bed  of  fire."  Final- 
ly, he  ran  them  aground  u})on  a  shoal, 
where  they  killed  him.  "  There  he  lay, 
extending  twenty  feet  by  the  wings, 
and  his  other  parts  in  proportion ;  and 
the  waves,  rippling  in  pearly  heaps 
around  his  black  form,  which  stood 
eight  feet  in  diameter  above  the  water." 
But  they  could  not  bring  this  trophy  to 
land  any  more  than  the  other.  At  last, 
they  accomplish  their  full  object.  The 
same  incidents  take  place  as  in  the 
former  ventures ;  and,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  writhings  and  plunges  of  the  prey, 
the  harpoon  tears  out.  "We  drew  it 
into  the  boat  twisted  and  strained,  but 
still  unbroken.  What  a  disappointment ! 
— to  lose  him  thus  in  his  very  last  strug- 
gle! A  gleam  of  hope  shoots  across 
us !  In  this  last  struggle,  he  might  rise 
to  the  surface.  It  is  possible  yet  to  re- 
cover him.  Lot  us  prepare  for  it.  In 
a  moment  the  harpoon  is  straightened, 
the  staff  is  refitted,  and  soarcely  is  it 
done  when,  "  There,  by  heavens  I  there 
he  is !  fifty  yards  ahead,  floundering  on 
the  water  I  Now  for  it,  boys! — reach 
him  before  he  sinks!"  Alas!  he  has 
already  sunk  I 

The  turbid  waters  of  the  river  have 
now  given  place  to  the  transparent 
green  of  the  sea,  through  which  objects 
are  distinctly  visible  for  several  feet 
below ;  and  look,  he  is  rising  again  from 
his  depths!  every  struggle  and  contor- 
tion of  the  agonized  monster  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  as  he  shoots  upward  to  the 
light.  He  is  upon  his  back — his  white 
feelers  thrown  aloft  above  his  head,  like 
giant   hands    upraised  in  supplication. 
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There  was  something  almost  human 
in  the  attitude  and  the  expression  of 
his  agony — and  a  feeling  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene  stole  over  me 
while  I  meditated  the  fatal  blow.  It 
passed  away  in  an  instant ;  and  as  he 
emerges  from  the  water,  the  harpoon 
cleaves  the  air,  and  is  driven  home  into 
his  head.  A  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  crew.  To  have  thus  recovered 
him  was  indeed  a  gratification.  The 
gun  is  once  more  brought  to  bear — an- 
other shot,  and  he  is  still;  all  to  the 
singular  movements  of  his  feelers,  which, 
plying  restlessly  about  his  head,  curl 
and  unfold  with  all  the  flexibility  of 
an  elephant's  snout.  Through  the 
tough  cartilage  of  one  of  these  feelers 
the  rope  is  passed,  and  we  have  him 
safe." 

Oars  and  sails,  however,  little  avail 
to  bring  the  mighty  beast  to  shore,  and 
another  boat  has  to  lend  its  aid.  The 
devil-fish  measured  seventeen  feet  across 
the  back,  and  was  so  heavy,  that  the 
force  of  fifteen  men  was  insufiicient  to 
draw  him  to  high-water  mark,  though 
sliders  were  placed  beneath  to  assist  his 
progress.  Truly,  this  sort  of  fishing  is 
sport  for  Titans,  and  a  little  self-con- 
gratulation on  our  author's  part  was 
quite  excusable.  "  This  monster,  then," 
says  he,  "  whose  existence  even  was 
doubted,  whose  capture  was  matter  of 
vague  tradition,  who  had  not  been  seen 
and  touched  by  the  two  preceding  gen- 
erations of  men  at  least,  was  here  before 
us  in  his  proper  proportions,  palpable 
to  sight,  and  trodden  beneath  our  feet  1 " 
There  are  endless  variations  in  the  in- 
cidents of  this  exciting  pursuit ;  and,  of 
course,  divers  risks  (one  very  little  one, 
that  of  the  harpoon er,  pitching  himself 
overboard) .  A  thunder-storm  sometimes 
takes  place,  which  invests  the  "  motive- 
power^'  with  additional  weirdneas ;  and 
when  harpooned,  this  frightful  monster 
is  often  pursued  by  hammer-headed 
sharks,  who  cause  him  to  plunge  and 
swerve  in  a  most  erratic  manner.  On 
one  occasion  our  author  had  the  exquis- 
ite satisfaction  of  giving  one  of  these 
intrusive  gentry  a  spare  harpoon,  and 
landing  him  sa&ly  in  company  with  the 
original  quarry. 

Only  once  was  our  intrepid  sports- 
man really  frightened.  He  had  got  so 
used  to  tbese  sea-devils,  that  upon  one 


of  them  being  dragged  close  to  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  he  ventured  to  strike 
it  with  a  knife.  "  I  passed  ray  arm  over 
the  gunwale,  and  lunged  at  him  as  he 
lay  a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  water. 
Suddenly,  my  hand  was  paralyzed,  and 
the  reader  will  understand  my  feelings 
when,  looking  into  the  water,  I  foimd 
that  the  devil-fish  had  seized  my  arm 
with  one  of  his  feelers,  and  pressed  it 
powerless  against  his  body  I  ^  He  stays 
my  arm — pleads  for  mercy — appeals,  like 
an  intelligent  creature,  to  my  humanity,' 
was  my  first  thought.  '  He  has  bound 
me  to  his  fate,'  was  the  startling  con- 
viction that  dispelled  that  first  thought, 
and  revealed  to  me  the  imminent  peril 
in  which  I  stood.  A  fate  worse  than 
Mazeppa's  will  be  mine  if  he  breaks 
loose  again  !  ^  For  God's  sake,  boys, 
hold  on  !  He  has  clutched  my  arm,  and 
if  he  runs  again  for  bottom,  my  life  goes 
with  him  ! '  How  long,  then,  seemed 
to  me  those  few  brief  moments  of  un- 
certainty; but  they  are  past,  his  force 
is  exhausted,  his  hold  on  me  relaxes,  and 
in  his  very  death-struggle,  my  arm  again 
is  free !  I  took  ray  seat  with  sobered 
feelings,  thinking  by  how  narrow  a 
chance  the  pursuer  had  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  victim ! " 

Beside  the  power,  the  ugliness,  and 
the  magnitude  of  this  odd  fish,  there 
is  something  really  weird  about  it  which 
seems  to  justify  its  popular  name. 
Once,  after  the  rope  which  hound  one 
of  these  creature  to  our  author's  boat 
had  parted,  the  released  Thing  still  kept 
company  with  his  enemies,  "  swimming 
close  to  the  vessel,  and  following  ns 
with  liis  horns  projected  on  each  side  of 
the  stem."  The  feelings  of  the  crew 
must  have  been  more  uncomfortable 
even  than  those  of  the  Admii-al  in  the 
ballad  when  ^'  at  last  he  saw  the  creature 
that  was  following  in  our  lee,"  for  the 
night  was  dark,  the  sea  brilliantly  lu- 
minous, and  the  breakers  roaring,  at  a 
short  distance.  "  Behind  us,  the  devil- 
fish, mounted  on  the  crest  of  an  advanc- 
ing wave,  his  wings  outspread,  his  dark 
outline  distinctly  marked,  and  separated 
from  the  surrounding  waters  by  a  starry 
belt  of  phosphoric  fire — ^he  did  indeed 
seem,  to  our  excited  imaginations,  like 
some  monster  vampire."  Mr.  Elliott 
says  he  has  been  carried  twenty-five 
miles,    within    a   few   hours,   by    this 
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sometimes  fiery  dragon,  toith  two  boats 
in  tow  beside  his  owii. 

But    to  what    cannot    custom  inure 
folks  1     Devil-fishing  has   now  become 
quite    a    fashionable    sport    with    the 
planters  of  Port  Royal  Sound.    They 
sally  forth  to  the  inlets  of  the  bay,  where 
shiimps  and  small  fish  most  do  congre- 
gate, which  are  the  "feeding-grounds" 
of   these  Vampires,   and  where    their 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight  pro- 
jection above  the  water  of  one  of  tneir 
wings.    The  motion  of  this  creature  is 
so   rapid  and  birdlike,  that  none  who 
have  seen  it  will  ascribe  it  to  any  other 
fish.      "Sometimes,  though  not  often, 
you  may  approach  him  while  feeding  in 
shallow  water,  near  enough  to  strike; 
but  the  best  opportunity  is  offered  by 
waiting  quietly  near  the  spot  where  he 
has  disappeared,  until,  havmg  ceased  to 
feed  he  strikes  out  for  the  deep  water, 
and  having  reached  it,  begins  a  series 
of  somersets  that  give  the  sportsman  an 
excellent  chance  to  strike  him.     It  is  a 
very  curious  exhibition.     You  first  see 
the  feelers  thrown  out  of  the  water; 
then  the  white  stomach,  marked  with 
five  gills,  or  branchial  apertures,  on  each 
side  (for  the  fish  is  on  his  back) ;  then 
his  tail  emerges.    After  a  disappearance 
for  a  few  seconds,  the  revolution  is  re- 
peated— sometimes  as  often  as  six  times.  • 
It  happens  occasionally,  that  in  making 
these  somersets,  the  fish  does  not  rise 
quite  to  the  suiface,  but  is  several  feet 
below;  so  that  his  revolutions  are  de- 
tected by  the  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  white  or  under  part  of  his 
body,   dimly  seen   through   the  turbid 
water  in  which  he  delights.     Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  is  unseen;  but  his  presence 
is  shown  to  the  observant  sportsman  by 
the  boiling  of  the  water  from  below,  as 
from  a  great  caldron.     With  no  better 
^nide  than  this,  the  harpoon  has  been 
darted  down,  and   reached   him  when 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface."      On 
the  other  hand,  these  "  gay  and  festive 
cusses"  will    sometimes    throw  somer- 
sets ten  feet  above  the  surface. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  devil-fish  is  by 
no  means  mere  wanton  sport;  for  the 
liver  yields  an  oil  useful  for  many  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  the  body,  cut  into 
portions,  and  carted  out  upon  the  fields, 
proves  an  excellent  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
(Conclnded  from  page  158.) 

It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow 
limits  to  attempt  any  compression  of  our 
author's  already  condensed  though  clear 
and  interesting  narrative.  He  is  disposed, 
with  the  best  Egyptologers,  to   regard 
the  lists  of  Manet  ho  as  valuable  guides, 
though  their  value  is  sorely  diminished 
by  the  multilated  state  in  whfch  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  and,  further,  by 
the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  dif- 
ferent versions  which  survive.   Few  lost 
treasures  are  more  to  be  regretted  than 
the  narrative  portions  of  Manetho  and 
Berosus.  The  miserable  fragments  which 
remain  to  us  are  almost  the  only  literary 
helps  which  we  have  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  monuments,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  history  of  the  two  oldest  monarchies 
of  the  world.    Mr.  Philip  Smith  adopts, 
on  the  whole,  the  more  moderate  and  the 
more  probable  calculation  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  monarchy  which  Mr.  Poole 
has  put  forth,  instead  of  the  longer  pe- 
riod, longer  by  nearly  1,000  years,  which 
Von  Bunsen  demands,  on  the  authority 
of  a  passage  which  Syncellus  attributes 
to  Manetho,  and  which  claims  for  thirty 
dynasties  a  period  of  3,555  years.    Mr. 
Poole,  whose  calculations  our  historian 
adopts,  fixes  the  era  of  Menes  some  2,700 
years  before  Christ.    But  the  question 
is  still  an  open  one  how  far  Menes  "  is  a 
mythical  impersonation  of  the  human 
race;''  and    "the  sound  astronomical 
reasons  "  which  lend  such  appearance  of 
solidity  and  dignity  to  imaginative  res- 
torations of  history  awaken  an  uneasy 
question  whether  in  those  rough  stormy 
ages  things  ruled  themselves  so  clearly 
by  the  stars.    In  truth,  the  reconstruc- 
tion is  little  more  than  clever  guess-work 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  which  appears  to  be  capable  of 
being  fixed  with  fair  certainty  at  about 
1,525  B.C.    Of  the  earlier  dynasties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourth  and  twelfth, 
there  is  nardly  a  record  left  on  the  mon- 
uments ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  thc^r 
story  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  simply  impossible.     Into  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Shepherd  d}'nastie8 
we  must  not  enter.    Mr.  Poole  connects 
the  invasion  with  the  movement  of  the 
eastern  nations,  of  which  a  slight  author- 
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iative  record  remains  in  the  reference  to 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  confederate  kings 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  This,  if  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  brilliant  guess, 
gives  us  a  valuable  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Egypt  and  tnat  outside  world 
from  which  it  had  isolated  itself,  and 
with  which  from  that  time  forth  it  would 
have  more  and  more  to  do. 

On   the  subject  of  the  Exodus,  our 
author  states  fairly  and  fully  the  conflict- 
ing theoi^es,  and  the  evidence  by  which 
they  are  sustained.    He  seems  rather  to 
lean  to  Mr.  Poole's  conclusion,  M'hich 
would  fix  it  at  some  generations  earlier 
than  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, with  which  it  has  generally  been 
connected.  The  date  on  this  theory  would 
be  about  1,552  b.c.,  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  captivity  and  the  Exodus  would 
be  brougnt  within  the  era  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings.    The  opening  of  the  eign- 
teenth  dynasty  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  Egypt's  greatest  power 
and  splendor;  audit  has  this  additional 
interest,  that  the  convulsion  of  oriental 
society,  of  which  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  was  one  of  the  causes, 
seems  to  have  driven  a  wave  of  migra- 
tion to  the  European  shores,  and  com- 
menced that  fruitful  intercourse  between 
E^pt,  Phoenicia,  and  the*  "  isles  of  the 
West,"  which  ]>la^ed  so  impoi-tant  a  part 
in   the   early  civilization  of  the  world. 
Thift  dynasty  commences  the  era  of  Egyp- 
tian conquest.  Under  Aah-mes  (Amosis), 
the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
Egypt  becomes  a  maritime  power.  Then, 
too,  for  the  first  time  on  the  monuments 
we  meet  with  the  chariots  and  horses  for 
which  Egypt  became  so  famous ;  and  as 
the  horse  bears  a  Semitic  name,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  from 
Asia,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
mysterious  Shepherd  kings.  The  brilliant 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  seem  to  have  trans- 
ferred from  Chaldea  to  Egypt  the  sceptre 
of  the  East ;  while  they  covered  Egypt 
with  public  works,  temples,  and  tombs, 
whoso  grandeur  of  proportion  and  splen- 
dor of  execution  have  oeen  in  all  ages, 
and  still  are,  among  the  chief  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  conquests  of  the  great 
Rameses  are  contracted  by  our  author 
within  more  credible  limits  than  those 
which  were  formerly  claimed  for  them ; 
though,  takuig  the  most  moderate  meas- 


ure, it  is  still  a  puzzle  how  he  could  pass 
and  repass  by  Judea  and  leave  no  trace 
of  his  passage  in  Jewish  history.    It  is 
hardly  a  satisfactory  solution  to  renuirk 
that  the  highway  of  armies  lay  along  the 
maritime  Philistine  plain,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  conquerors  were  content  to 
leave  the  Jewish  mountaineers  in  their 
fastnesses    unharmed.     The    men  who 
overran  the  wild  region  of  Ethiopia,  and 
pushed    their  conouests  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus,  would  find    nothing  in  the 
mountains   round  about  Jerusalem  to 
ofier  an  obstacle  to  their  arms ;  and  as 
the  relations  of  the  Jews  with  their  fore* 
fathers  had  been  hostile,  it  b  difiicult  to 
underetand  how  they  could  be  content 
to  let  them  alone.     Is  it  possible  that  the 
Jews  had  established  a  reputation  as  an 
unsafe  people  to  meddle  with,  and  that 
the  "  terror  of  them  '*  which  fell  on  their 
Canaanitish  enemies  fell  on  the  Egyp- 
tians too  ?     Certain  it  is  that  it  is  quite 
late  in  Jewish  and  Egyptian  history  be- 
fore any  record  of  the  contact  of  the  two 
peoples  is  found.     Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  which  is  justified  by 
their  intrinsic  interest,  and  their  large 
importance  as  containing,  graven  on  tab- 
lets of  stone,  the  most  precious  secular 
documents  of  the  ancient  world.     We 
do  not  know  any  sketch  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,    their  history  and   dgnifi- 
canoe,  which  is  so  clear,  eloquent,  and 
complete.    About  the  year  1,000  B.C., 
we  arrive  at  the  most  critical  epoch  in 
the  old  world  history.    Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Judea  are  brought  into  contact,  and 
that  mixture  of  races  and  influences, 
that  action  and  reaction  of  diverse  forms 
of  civiliz:ition,  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  true  progress,  begins.    Tiglathpi- 
leser  I.  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  about  1,120  b.c.;  and  in 
a  monument  of  Shishak  I.,  in  a  list  of 
his  conquests,  the  name  Tuda  Melchi 
(kingdom  of  Judah)  appears.     (Com- 
pare n.  Chron.  xii.  8.)    it  is  curious,  as 
IS  observed,  that  as  thb  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  mention  of  an  Egyptian 
monarch  by  name  in  Scripture,  the  same 
reign  records  the  first  mention  of  the 
Jews  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From 
this  time,  1,000  b.c.,  the  history  of  Egypt 
is  the  history  of  a  decline.    The  emmoy- 
ment  of  Greek  mercenaries  by  l^m- 
meticbus  (C64  B.C.)  is  a  sign  of  growing 
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declension,  and  with  the  brilliant  reign 
of  Necho,  under  whom  the  periplus  of 
Africa  was  accomplished — a  tale,  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  historian  be 
lieves — the  glory  of  Egypt  fades.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  passes  to  the  front 
rank,  and  the  movement  commences 
which  set  civilization  fairly  on  its  west- 
em  path.  The  reason  of  the  decay  of 
Egypt  and  the  rise  of  Chaldca,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  trace ;  we  will  look  at  it  for 
a  moment  as  we  pass  on. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  our  au- 
thor in  his  restoration  of  the  early  Assyr- 
ian history.  In  this,  following  Professor 
Kawlinson,  he  simply  divines.  Mr.  Raw- 
linson's  work  on  the  "  Ancient  Monarch- 
ies ''  is  the  most  remarkable  and  daiing 
of  those  reconstructions  of  a  lost  history 
which,  evolved  mainly  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  author,  delude  the 
world  with  a  baseless  promise  of  historic 
truth.  Had  we  space  at  our  command, 
we  could  demonstrate  the  pure,  and  often 
reckless,  guess-work  on  which,  in  the 
earlier  period,  much  of  it  rests ;  and  how 
constantly  the  guesses  at  the  facts  of  one 
era  are  treated  as  the  solid  groundwork 
of  argument  as  to  those  of  the  era  which 
succeeds.  In  truth,  we  know  miserably 
little  about  it,  and  may  be  chiefly  certain 
of  one  thing,  that  our  reconstructions, 

'  except  in  their  very  largest  outlines,  are 
quite  wide  of  the  truth.  Assyria  emerges 

•  from  obscurity  when  it  crosses  the  track 
of  the  chosen  people.  Its  contiibution 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  far  as  we 
can  honestly  trace  it,  begins  with  that 
movement — of  which  we  observe  indi- 
cations as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the 
field  of  historic  vision — which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  Babylon  as  the 
leading  city  of  the  East ;  or,  rather,  we 
should  say  its  reestablishment,  for  there 

.  seems  fiiir  evidence  that  the  wave  of 
Mesopotamian  civilization  advanced 
northward  from  the  coast  toward  Nin- 
eveh, and  ebbed  toward  Babylon  again. 
We  believe  that  tlie  second  rise  of  Baby- 
lon to  be  Queen  of  the  East,  is  an  event 
of  the  largest  imponance  in  oriental  his- 
tory. One  would  gladly  attain  to  a  full 
understanding  of  all  that  the  '^  era  of 
Nabonassar'*  means.  In  747  b.c.,  or 
very  near  to  that  date,  a  new  power 
arose  at  Babylon,  important  enough  to 
mark  an  era,  claiming  a  certain  suprem- 
acy for  Babylon  once  more. 


From  that  time  it  is  evident  that  Bab- 
ylon advanced  steadily  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, while  Nineveh  declined.  Baby- 
lon lay  nearer  to  the  Syrian,  Tyiian,  and 
Egyptian  frontiers,  and  more  directly  in 
the  highway  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East.  Babylon  had  close  intercourse 
with  Judea,  Tyre,  Egypt,  and  India.  It 
lay  near  the  very  heart  of  all  the  vital 
movements  of  oriental  society,  and  from 
the  time  of  Nabopolassar  till  the  Seleu- 
cid  era  it  remained  the  leading  city  of 
the  world.  It  was  this  lying  in  the  high- 
way of  traffic  and  war  which  lent  strength 
and  importance  to  Mesopotamia  and  its 
capital;  while  the  isolation  of  Egypt 
left  her  stranded  for  the  time  to  decay. 
At  length  the  time  of  closer  intercourse 
and  mixture  of  peoples  had  come.  A 
civilization  was  born,  in  which  widely 
distant  and  various  nations  and  races 
were  to  share.  Jew,  Chaldean,  Persian, 
Greek,  Roman,  were  to  be  fused  and 
blent  in  the  mighty  furnace-fires  of  the 
wars  and  conmierce  of  the  next  six  hun- 
dred years.  That  movement,  the  higher 
civilization,  began  from  Babylon,  the 
centre  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
East ;  and  we  believe  that  the  era  of 
Nabonassar  marks  its  genesis.  Then 
Babylon  assumed  the  sceptre,  which  no 
oriental  city  held  with  such  undisputed 
supremacy,  until  it  was  grasped  by  the 
firm  hand  of  Rome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  here  to  con- 
sider the  place  which  these  great  oriental 
despotisms  occupied  in  the  drama  of 
universal  history,  a  consideration  which 
our  universal  historian  a  little  passes  by. 
They  existed  for  some  great  end  we  may 
be  sure,  and  accomplished  some  great 
work,  notwithstanding  all  the  luxury, 
lust,  and  slavishness  of  spirit  which 
marked  them,  and  which  place  them  in 
polar  antagonism  to  all  that  was  most 
characteristic  in  Jewish  society.  We 
cannot  stay  to  trace  the  influence  which 
their  arts  and  industries  exercised  on  the 
nascent  European  states,  on  which  Dr. 
Brandis  has  recently  thrown  much  new 
and  important  light,  amply  sustaining 
the  conjectures  of  Boekh.  We  can  but 
seize  the  broadest  feature  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  sets  forth  probably  the  main  func- 
tion which  they  fiilfilled.  These  grand 
oriental  despots,  of  whom  Nebuchadnez- 
zar is  on  the  whole  a  noble  instance, 
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swept  through  the  civilized  world  of 
their  day  on  missions  of  wrath  and  de- 
struction. Very  awful  was  the  misery 
with  which  they  wrxmg  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  desolation  which  they 
letl  in  their  steps.  Justly  and  eloquently 
does  our  historian  sum  up  the  estimate 
of  their  career  from  this  point  of 
view. 

"  In  the  frustration  of  the  plans  of  the 
Babel  builders^  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  in  the 
desolation  of  Babylon,  we  may  see  more  even 
than  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  They  are 
lasting  witne:38es  to  the  great  plans  of  Divine 
Providence  in  reference  to  the  empires  of  the 
world.  Raised  up  by  the  desires  of  men  who 
aimed  at  g^d-like  power  upon  earth,  and  per- 
mitted to  tyrannize  over  the  nations  which 
have  forsaken  the  King  of  Heaven— chastis- 
ing, by  self- will  and  brute  force,  the  self-willed 
weakness  of  a  race  that  had  forgotten  Qod — 
they  fell  successively  under  the  sentence,  which 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  passed  upon  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  which  history  repeats  against  every 
despotism  to  the  end  of  time:  *Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting :' 
wanting  in  fulfilling  the  true  ends  of  states 
and  governments,  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  their  union  in  the  bonds  of  social  life. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
name  of  Babylon,  revived  in  the  last  ages  of 
the  world's  history  to  designate  that  *  mystery 
of  iniquity,*  in  which  spiritual  is  superadded  to 
worldly  despotism,  till  both  shall  share  the  fate 
of  Babylon  of  old.  Nor  does  the  propheoy 
which  sets  past  and  future  history  in  this  Ught 
close  till  it  has  unfolded  the  bright  vision  of 
the  only  true  universal  empire,  when  '  the 
God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed,  but  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and 
stand  for  ever  and  ever.'  "    Vol  i.,  p.  242. 

But  they  were  the  ministers  of  the 
intercourse  and  the  mixture  qf  peoples ; 
they  fused  diverse  and  distant  elements 
into  one  organic  or  rather  comprehensive 
whole.  Their  fundamental  notion,  that 
they  were  the  lords  of  the  world, 
recognized  a  unity,  which  in  a  gross  and 
dull,  but  not  altogether  unfruitful  form, 
they  realized  in  their  empires.  It  is  dif- 
ficmt  to  understand  how  in  those  days, 
man  being  what  he  is,  the  mixture  and 
interchange  could  have  been  otherwise 
accomplished.  Like  great  waves  of 
storm  they  bore  fertile  germs  on  their 
currents  of  conquest,  and  scattered  them 
wide  and  far  through  the  sphere  of 
civilization,  planting  unconsciously  for 
the  future,  while  consciously  and  pur- 


posely they  wasted  and  destroyed.  We 
can  measure  the  worth  of  tlie  culture 
which  the  Jews  received  at  Babylon ;  we 
can  only  feebly  guess  at  the  culture  which 
Babylon  received  from  the  Jews.  But 
this  is  a  sign  and  a  sample  of  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  hard,  gross 
way  by  these  stormy,  world-embracing 
despotisms,  and  a  hint  of  the  place 
which  the  Lord  of  the  world  allowed 
them  to  occupy — causing  thereby  the 
M'rath  of  man  to  praise  him — in  leading 
onward  all  unconsciously  the  progress 
of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  in  the  very 
heart  of  these  great  despotisms,  nearer 
to  the  living  centre  of  human  develop- 
ment than  any  of  them,  but  isolated  and 
lonely,  stands  the  Jew,  the  most  strongly 
individual  and  impressive  figure  in  univer- 
sal history.  The  Jews  are  the  "  pr«ro- 
gative  "  people,  the  people  called  out^  and 
set  first  in  the  school  of  the  Divine  cul- 
ture of  humanity,  to  be,  not  witnesses 
against,  but  ensamples  to  mankind.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  Jew  simply 
as  Jew,  with  any  kind  of  completeness. 
There  are  prolcptic  elements,  organs, 
capacities,  and  experiences  in  his  nature 
and  history,  the  mil  meaning  of  which 
Christendom  alone  unfolds.  Abraham 
on  the  wolds  of  Canaan,  David  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  on  Mars^  Hill 
at  Athens,  belong  to  one  sacred  line ; 
they  stand  as  witnesses  to  men  of  the 
same  truths,  the  same  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses of  God.  The  Jews,  physically, 
were  but  a  feeble  and  unimportant  peo- 
ple. It  was  even  needful  that  they 
should  be  so.  God  maintained  them  to  be 
witnesses  for  that  spiritual  power  which 
is  the  true  strength  and  dignity  of  hu- 
manity, and  which  among  the  great 
herds  of  wanton  and  luxurious  slaves  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyiian  despotism  was  con- 
stantly degraded,  and  at  length,  but  for 
the  fiery  Persian  baptism,  would  have 
been  wholly  lost.  They  were  maintained 
as  a  people  in  their  mountain  strong- 
holds, in  the  very  core  of  the  oriental 
world,  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  Adam, 
the  sacrea  human  person  —  the  being 
made  in  the  Divine  image,  to  know  and 
commune  with  his  Maker,  and  work  out 
with  intelligence  and  sympathy  His  de- 
signs. This  was  their  one  grand 
characteristic  among  the  old  world  peo- 
ples ;  they  knew  the  name  and  nature  o( 
the  God  of  Heaven,  and  were  known  by 
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Him  as  the  confessed  subjects  of  His 
kingdom  and  servants  of  His  will. 

Nothing  can  be  more  drearily  untrue 
to  history  than  the  depreciating  view  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  dispensation, 
which  is  somewhat  in  fashion  now,  and 
which  perpetuates  among  the  modern 
rationalists  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Gnostic  schools.  The  Hebrews  were 
an  imperial  race.  Gladly  would  we,  had 
we  space  at  command,  trace  more  fully 
the  outlines  of  their  political,  social,  and 
moral  life  as  a  people,  of  which  an  in- 
teresting sketch  is  presented  in  the 
history.  We  should  find  a  strange  like- 
ness, altogether  marvellous  in  an  Asiatic 
people,  to  the  elements  which  are  most 
characteristic  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons — the  two  imperial  races  of 
the  world.  They  were  the  pure  freemen 
of  oriental  society,  freemen  in  the  Ro- 
man or  in  the  still  nobler  Teutonic  sense : 
the  unit  of  their  society,  too,  was  the 
freeman  in  his  home;  and  it  is  herein 
that  Jew,  Roman,  and  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
trast with  the  Greek.  Their  law  was 
large,  liberal,  and  stimulating.  Far  from 
aiming  at  their  isolation,  it  aimed  at 
their  culture,  and  their  mission  as  propa- 
gandists of  that  culture  to  the  world. 
God  trained  them  there  by  a  noble, 
manly,  political  life,  while  the  nations 
around  them  were  settling  into  herds  of 
slaves,  that  they  might  maintain  with 
strenuous  grasp  that  hold  on  the  invisible, 
without  which  the  visible  soon  becomes 
the  sepulchre  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  Divine  without 
which  man  settles  hopelessly  to  the  level 
of  the  brute.  The  purpose,  as  far  as 
man^s  understanding  can  measure,  was 
but  partially  realized.  The  law  which 
was  ordained  unto  lite  was  found  ^o  be 
nnto  death.  The  sense  of  the  separate 
standing  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  a 
people  brought  into  living  fellowship 
with  God  degenerated  into  a  proud  and 
jealous  isolation,  provoking  chastise- 
ments and  captivities  which  compelled 
them  to  be  missionaries  to  surrounding 
peoples,  whether  they  would  or  no.  In 
truth,  their  Divine  vocation  somewhat 
overshadowed  them.  That  dread  of 
their  pure  and  glorious  Lord  which  ut- 
tered itself  at  Sinai  brooded  over  them 
through  their  whole  history.  It  main- 
tained their  spiritual  dignity  and  nobility 
as  a  nation,  but  it  limited,  and  in  some 


sort  blighted,  their  free  human  develop- 
ment. As  the  ages  rolled  on,  they 
shrank  and  withered,  retaining  life 
enough  to  give  birth  to  their  Messiah, 
and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  beliefs 
and  traditions  through  a  wider  and  more 
fertile  world. 

Precisely  the  converse  of  all  this  is 
presented  to  our  view  when,  passing 
westward  from  the  sea-boards  of  Asia, 
we  survey  the  next  stage  of  the  march 
of  civilization,  which  remains  still  the 
most  brilliant  and  glorious  of  the  whole. 
Paul  surely  had  the  Greek  especially  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  when  he  uttered  the 
remarkable  words,  "That  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him,  and  find  Him :  though  He 
be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  It 
was  the  ordained  work  of  the  Greek  to 
feel  after  the  truth,  and  by  the  quest  to 
draw  folth  and  discipline  to  the  highest 
strain  the  whole  range  of  man's  natural 
faculties  and  powers.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Jew  as  in  some  sort  overshadowed 
by  his  revelation.  In  truth  there  is  but 
little  speculation  in  the  eyes  with  which 
the  children  of  Shem  look  out  on  the 
problems  of  life  and  of  the  world.  The 
Egyptian  sphinx  is  the  true  symbol  of 
the  oriental  intellect.  It  gazes  sadly  into 
the  void,  baffled  and  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  infinite  mystery  of  life. 
The  Jew  was  delivered  from  this  serene 
despair  by  that  revelation  of  the  na- 
ture, the  name,  and  the  methods  of  God, 
which  was  his  peculiar  and  priceless  pos- 
session. He  had  "the  form  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  truth  in  the  law."  To  him 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  was  unveiled. 
He  trod  the  earth,  he  gazed  on  the  sky, 
he  dwelt  with  his  fellow-men,  as  one  to 
whom  the  world  M-as  no  dark,  sad  maze, 
but  a  well-ordered  and  beautiful  home. 
He  had  a  right  in  it,  for  he  knew  and 
was  known  of  its  king.  Still,  the  very 
fulness  of  the  revelation,  and  the  awe 
which  Jehovah  inspired  in  all  but  the 
chosen  few  who  feared  him  with  the  fear 
of  love,  limited  and  oppressed  the 
speculative  power.  The  faculty  which 
feels  after  truth  had  but  feeble  range  in 
the  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  They 
produced  but  one  famous  inquirer,  in 
whom  the  skeptical  faculty  was  gi*andly 
developed  ;  and  all  that  was  speculative 
in  his  writings,  all  which  might  have 
enabled  us  to  measure  the  depth  and  the 
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height  of  Jewish  philosophy  was  suf- 
fered to  perish.  The  genius  of  man, 
the  thinker,  the  seer,  the  daring  ex- 
plorer of  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sphere 
of  his  pow^er,  was  nursed  under  a 
brighter  atmosphere,  and  its  fruits  were 
ripened  by  a  gayer,  gladder  sun.  The 
Persian  conqueror  who  had  carried  to  its 
culminating  point  of  splendor  that 
Asiatic  civilization  whose  character  we 
have  briefly  traced,  might  have  looked 
upon  the  "Isles  of  Greece,"  as  they 
flashed  on  the  blue  bosom  of  the  ^gean ; 
and  some  vision  may  have  passed  before 
him  as  he  gazed  on  that  great  act  in  the 
drama  of  history  on  which  the  curtain 
was  lifting,  when  the  tide  of  Persian 
conquest  was  stayed  upon  its  shores. 
The  conquest  of  the  western  seaboards 
of  Asia  by  the  great  oriental  despotism, 
.brought  Greece  definitely  within  the 
field  of  the  movement  and  progress  of 
civilization,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  transference  of  its  theatre  from  the 
Asiatic  to  the  European  shores. 

In  Greece  we  find  the  most  finely- 
organized,  the  most  vivid,  acute,  subtle, 
and  energetic  of  peoples,  settled  in  a 
land  fitted  beyond  all  other  lands  to 
carry  to  the  very  highest  point  the  cul- 
ture of  their  varied  and  marvellous 
powers.  There  Heaven  set  them  to  the 
task  of  educating,  of  drawing  out  to  its 
full  strain,  every  faculty  of  man^s  nature, 
by  trying,  with  rare  energy  and  persist- 
ence, every  possible  experiment  in  politi- 
cal, social,  and  intellectual  life.  The 
contrast  between  the  physical  features 
of  Greece  and  such  a  country  as  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  wOl 
furnish  the  key  to  the  contrast  between 
the  Greek  nature  and  the  Asiatic,  with 
which  alone  our  survey  of  the  field  of 
universal  history  has  hitherto  brought 
us  into  contact.  Greece  is  the  Europe 
of  Europe.  All  the  conditions  which 
constitute  Europe  the  continent  of  civil- 
ization are  developed  with  the  greatest 
fiilness  in  Greece.  The  climate,  the 
varied  coast-line,  the  myriad  roadsteads 
and  harbors,  the  gulfs,  bays,  peninsulas, 
and  islands,  mark  Hellas  as  the  chosen 
home  of  an  intelligent,  daring,  and  ad- 
venturous people. 

Innumerable  mountain  chains  cross  it 
in  every  direction ;  they  enclose  plains 
of  glorious  beauty  and  fertility,  while 
they  are  cleft  by  frequent  passes,  which 


are  easily  practicable  for  the  errands  of 
friendship  and  conunerce,  but  difficult 
for  the  errands  of  war.  These  furnish 
the  sites  of  numerous  cities;  few  are' 
without  an  impregnable  rocky  citadel, 
and  each  commands  a  limited  district  of 
rich  cultivable  land,  round  which  the 
mountain  barriers  close.  It  is  emphat- 
ically the  land  of  free  cities.  Its 
destiny  is  written  in  its  physical  features 
as  plainly  as  in  Switzerland.  It  was  to 
be  the  theatre  for  the  development  of 
the  free  city  life,  by  a  people  singu- 
larly adapted  by  their  physical  and 
mental  constitution  to  unfold  its  pos- 
sibilities to  the  utmost.  The  city  life 
was  almost  forced  on  the  inhabitants  by 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  it  was 
the  form  of  life  which  their  native  genius 
moved  them  to  elect  and  to  make  almost 
exclusively  their  own.  noXi;  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  word  in  the  Greek 
vocabulary.  All  that  it  means  and  in- 
volves— and  they  explored  it  thoroughly 
— is  the  most  precious  of  the  legacies 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  It 
is  not  insignificant  from  a  higher  point 
of  view,  that  the  vision  of  "a  city 
with  sure  foundations,"  sustained  and 
solaced  the  father  of  the  faithful  through 
his  pilgrimage;  while  the  "holy  city, 
the  new  Jerusalem,"  is  the  chosen 
emblem  of  the  perfect  estate  of  the 
blessed  on  high.  Our  author  opens  his 
full  and  masterly  survey  of  Gi-eek  his- 
tory with  these  suggestive  words  : 

"As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  East,  we  feel  the  painful  seuee 
of  somctliing  wanting  to  the  happiness,  nay, 
to  the  very  social  life,  of  humanity.  That 
something  is  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom, 
creating  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action 
in  a  free  state.  Just  as  a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  be 
bath,  so  ttie  true  life  of  our  race  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  material  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion whicli  fljurislied  on  the  banket  of  the 
Kile  and  thi  Euphrates,  much  less  by  the 

splendor  of  their   empires The 

spell  of  de.-^potism,  which  so  early  ma-^tered 
Asia,  could  only  be  broken  by  some  hardier 
power,  or  dispelled  by  the  infiiidon  of  a 
healthier  moral  tone.  Both  means  were 
tried,  and  both  were  permitted  to  faiL  The 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  might  have 
taught  these  nations  the  true  liberty  of  apure 
religion,  fell  into  their  slavery  by  forsatdng 
its  own  privileges.  The  hardier  and  fi'tft 
race?,  which  poured  down  from  the  tabl<?-land 
of  Iran,  had  already  succumbed  to  despotic 
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power,  and  soon  paid  dear  for  their  conquest 
07  sinidng  into  the  state  of  the  conquered 
nations." — Vol.  i.,  p.  301. 

He  has  treated  the  theme  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  ripe  scholar,  the  skill  of 
a  practised  historical  writer,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of   a  free    Englishman,  in 
hearty     sympathy    with     the     liberal 
thought  and   movement  of  his  times. 
He  places  himself  con  amore  at  Mr. 
Grote'a  point  of  view.     He  has  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  having  before  him 
two  modem    masterpieces    of  critical 
research     and     historical     narrative  — 
"Grote's     History     of    Greece,"    and 
"  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome."  He  has 
drawn  largely  and  avowedly  from  their 
treasures,   but  without  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  independent  judgment ;  though 
instances    occur    from    time    to    time, 
in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
swayed  by  their  great  authority  to  con- 
clusions of  questionable  truth.    A  brief 
but  truly  critical  review  of  the  mythical 
age  of  Greece  is  followed  by  a  most 
valuable  chapter  on  the  Hellenic  states 
and  colonies,  from  the  earliest  historic 
records  to  b.c.  600.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  a  more  comprehensive 
and  judicious  introduction  to  the  history 
of  that  great  struggle,  in  which  Greece 
won   the  crown  of   heroic    valor  and 
endurance,  and  to  that  splendid  develop- 
ment of  the   whole   choir    of   human 
faculties  aud  powers  which,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  her  great  philosophic 
historian,    she    has    beqaeatned  ^^  as  a 
possession  for  ever  "  to  the  world.    The 
tale  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  is  told 
with  genuine  enthusiasm ;  the  historian 
seizes  all  the  grand  significance  of  the 
confii(;t,  and  writes,'  as  one  of  the  race 
who  won  the  great  Armada  fight  should 
write,  of  the  still  more  marvellous  and 
splendid  victories  which  established  on 
firm  and  lasting  foundations  the  liberties 
of   the  progressive   races  of  mankind. 
For  Rome,  for  Germany,  for  us,  those 
9,000  Athenian  freemen  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  brutal  Asiatic  conquest  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon  ;  nor  does  the  author 
forget  to  chronicle  that  the  Athenians 
fought  in  line  like  the  British ;  and  ^'  the 
thin  red  line"  of  the  British  guards  at 
Balaclava  suggests  to  him  some  likeness 
between  the  chief  freemen  of  the  modern 
and  of  the  ancient  world.    The  life  of 
the  Athenian  people  in  their  city,  the 


swift  and   resistless    growth    of  their 
empire,  and  the  essential  incoherence  of 
itH  elements  which  doomed  it  to  as  swift 
a    decay,    receive    full   justice  at  our 
author's  hands.    The  Greeks  were  too 
vivid  for  empire ;  they  were  incapable 
on  a  large  scale  of  ruling  or  of  being 
ruled.     1  heirs  was  distinctly  the  tem- 
perament  of  genius ;  mobile,  excitable, 
imaginative,  rapidly  swayed  to  extremes, 
and   most  impatient  of  control.     The 
number  of  states  which  during  a  period 
of  300   years   rose  to  the  headship  of 
Greece,  and  as  rapidly  lost  it,  is  quite 
startling.    The  splendid  faculty  which 
distinguished    the  race  was  fairly  dis- 
tributed   among    the    states  —  smaller 
many  of  them  than  the  smallest  of  our 
counties — of  which  the  Hellenic  com- 
munity   was    composed.      There    was 
much  the  same  stuff  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  leading  cities,  and  the  population 
of  the  largest  was  so  small,  and  the  area 
was  so  limited,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
brilliant  political  or  military  genius  in 
any  chief  city,  and  a  clever  combination 
of  alliances,  would,  with  one  successful 
battle,  easily  raise  it  to  the  hegemony 
of  Greece,  which  was   sure,    speedily, 
under  kindred  conditions,  to  be  wrested 
out  of  its  hand.    This  feature  of  their 
political  life,  which  was  rooted  in  the 
Greek  nature,  made  empire  in  any  lart^e 
sense  impossible  ;  but  then  on  the  other 
hand,  it  fostered  that  intensity  of  individ- 
ual life  and  activity  which   has   never 
been  matched,  or  hardly  approached,  by 
any  other  people,  and  which  made  the 
Greeks  as  poets,  artists  historians,  and 
philosophers,    the    world's    intellectual 
priests  and  kings — kings  of  a  grander 
and  more  universal  empire  than  that 
which  Chaldea  aimed  at,   and  Rome 
realized,  the  sceptre  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  wrested  from  their  hands. 

But  Greek  Empire  had  its  destined 
place  in  that  scheme  of  world  develop- 
ment, the  form  of  which  the  image  m 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  portrayed. 
And  yet  it  was  not  in  Athens,  far  less  in 
Sparta  or  Thebes,  to  realize  it.  They 
had  a  higher  and  yet  more  diflicult  work. 
The  reaction  of  Greece  on  Asia,  where- 
by the  germs  of  Hellenic  civilization 
were  sown  broadcast  through  the  orien- 
tal world,  brought  the  half-Hellenic, 
half-barbarous  people  of  Macedon  and 
their    king  on  the  scene.    Mr.  Philip 
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Smith  follows  Mr.  Grote  in  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  semi-barbarous  character  of 
the    Macedonian    nature   and   culture; 
though  he  does  fairer  justice  than  the 
great  historian  to  the  genius  and  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  writes  as 
the  world  historian,  Mr.  Grote  as  the 
historian  of  Hellas.    Mr.  Grote  sympa- 
thizes so  intensely  with  the  political  life 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  estimates  so 
highly  the  rich  and  varied  culture  which 
it  aflforded  to  its  citizens  (of  which  a  re- 
markable and  characteristic  instance  ap- 
pears in  the  position  which  Xenophon, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumed 
in  the  retreat  of  the  10,000 — all  the  more 
remarkable,  in  that  he  little  honored  the 
state  which  made  him  the  man  he  was), 
that  we  can  enter  into  the  jealous  and 
bitter  feeling  with  which  he  watches  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  tyranny,  and 
the  almost  passionate  earnestness  with 
which  he  ranges  himself  on  the  t>ide  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  party,  in 
the  struggles  of  the  decline  and  fall.    It 
is  ungrateful  work  to  criticise  the  delib- 
erate judgments  of  such  a  master,  but  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  great 
historian  was  blinded  somewhat  by  the 
very  intensity  of  this  sympathy,  both  to 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  movement 
which  gathered  up,  under  one  vigorous 
head,  the  forces   which  the  Greeks  of 
Philip's  day  were  only  capable  of  wast- 
ing in  endless  and  fruitless  discords; 
and  to  the  great  part  which  the  Graeco- 
oriental  empires  played,  in  carrying  for- 
ward, during  a  most  critical  period,  the 
development  of  the  human  race.    Very 
wonderful  is  the  history  of  that  leaven- 
ing of  the  oriental  mind  with  the  spirit 
of  Hellenic  culture,  and  some  tinge  even 
of  Hellenic  freedom ;  and  that  concur- 
rent mixture  of  the  Jews  with  the  Hel- 
lenic and  Hellenized  peoples,  which  gave 
to  the  preachei-8  of  the  gospel  a  prepared 
audience    in    every  chief   city  of   the 
Gr»co-Roman  world.     Our  author  meas- 
ures fairly — indeed,  as  a  world  historian, 
he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  it — the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests.    But  we  find  his  reflections  set 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  key  of  Mr. 
Grote's ;  and,  able  as  the  narrative  un- 
questionably is,  it  pleases  us  less  than 
other  parts  of  the  work.     But  we  must 
not  linger  over  Alexander  or  the  Dia- 
doclii;  nor  can  we  trace,  even  in  the 


briefest  outline,  the  fortunes  of  the  em- 
pires which  they  founded.  The  brief 
space  which  remains  at  our  disposal  we 
must  devote  to  some  condensed  notice 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  han- 
dles his  greatest  theme — the  history  of 
Rome. 

The  Roman  history  occupies  the  larg- 
er portion  of  the  work.      Nearly  two 
out  of  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
twelve  centuries  of  Rome.    For  six  of 
those  centuries,  the  histoiy  of  Rome  is 
the  history  of  the  world.    This  fact  ex- 
plains and   justifies    the    fulness  with 
which  the  earliej*  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  treated.    In  a  work  like  this,  the 
historian  is  bound  to  trace  with  elabo- 
rate care  the  stages  of  the  discipline  by 
which  an  obscure  Italian  city  of  ques- 
tionable genesis  was  trained  to  win  and 
to  hold  the  mastery  of  the  world.   This 
portion  of  his  task  Mr.  Philip  Smith  has 
executed  with  exemplary  fidelity.    The 
history  of  the  infancy  and  the  youth  of 
Rome  seems  to  us  the  ablest  portion  of 
the  book.    He  is  evidently  not  only  on 
well-studied,  but  on   familiar    ground. 
He  has  read  Dr.  Mommsen's  m;i8terly 
work  with  full  appreciation  of  the  new 
light  which  he  has  shed  on  many  of  the 
most    important   passages    of    Roman 
history,  and  he  enriches  his  pages  by 
frequent  quotations  from  his  writings, 
and  those  of  two  other  great  masters. 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Long.     The  epi- 
sodes in  the  narrative,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  chapter  on  Carthaginian  history 
and  civilization,   are  full    of    valuable 
matter,  and  are  skilfully  built  into  the 
structure ;    our  author  is  happ^  in  his 
method  of  working  the  parts  into  the 
harmony   of  the   whole.    Rome  is  t«) 
the  whole  Mediterranean  region  what 
Greece  is  to  the  Levant.    The  rise  of 
Rome  means,  that  the  tune  had  come 
when  the  whole  of  the  Medlterrancnn 
basin  was  to  become  the  area  of  civiii- 
zation,  when  the  far  West  and  the  far 
East  were  to  mix,  and  by  mixture  grow. 
Rome  is  the  true  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean system,  and  until  the  discovery 
of  America  laid  a  grander  Mediterrane- 
an open  to  the  passage  of  the  ministers 
of  commerce  and  civilization,  Rome  re- 
mained the  indisputable  centre  of  the 
civilized  world.     It  is  acutely  remarked 
by  Dr.  Mommsen,  that  whereas  Grevco 
looks  eastward — Athens,  and    all  the 
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important  cities  lying  on  the  eastern 
sea-board,  and  toward  the  -^gean  and 
Asia — Rome,  and  all  the  leading  Italian 
cities,  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  their 
Peninsula,  looking  out  to  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  The  whole  oriental  world 
had.  been  brought  into  the  focus  of 
Greece,  so  to  speak,  before  Rome  en- 
tered upon  the  stage.  Rome  was  the 
destined  minister  of  Providence,  to 
bring  the  eastern  and  western  races 
into  fruitful  contact ;  welding  them  into 
a  unity  which  maintained  its  form  un- 
broken for  ages,  and  when  the  form 
broke  up,  maintained  still  the  grander 
unity  of  life. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of 
Rome  is  discussed  with  great  fulness, 
and  the  student  is  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  light  which  the  most  recent  re- 
search and  the  most  acute  disciimination 
have  thrown  upon  the  subject.  A  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Mommsen  is  quoted, 
apparently  witli  approbation,  in  which 
he  rejects  with  scorn  "  the  irrational 
opinion  that  the  Roman  nation  was  a 
mongrel  people." — Vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Our 
author  might  have  pointed  out  that  the 
word  mongrel  here  hides  some  confusion 
of  thought.  A  mongrel  is  the  fruit,  not 
of  a  cross  simply,  but  of  a  bad  cross. 
There  was  nothing  weak  or  base,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  mixture  which  gave  birth 
to  regal  and  republican  Rome.  That 
Rome  was  fashioned  and  grew  by  the 
agglutination — we  use  the  w^ord  strictly 
as  contrasting  with  organic  unity — of 
diverse  independent  elements,  with  large 
casual,  and  even  accidental  additions, 
seems  to  be  the  one  fact  which  looms 
with  tolerable  clearness  through  the 
mists  of  her  mythical  ages.  And  this 
fact — which  Mr.  Newm.m  puts  some- 
what too  stioug'y,  though  we  believe 
that  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Dr. 
Mommsen — has  to  our  minds  a  most 
significant  bearing  on  the  future  history 
of  the  state.  She  had  in  her  early  youth, 
with  sore  travail  and  anguish,  to  weld 
these  diverse  and  sternly  antagonistic 
elements  into  a  solid  unity,  in  wiiich  at 
length  she  comprehended  the  nations ; 
she  bound  her  own  proud  youth  with 
the  bands  with  which  at  last  she  bound 
the  world.  The  general  question  of 
mixture  of  tribes  and  races  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  importance,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  spoken 
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and  written  in  honor  of  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  "purity."  A  pure  race 
will  mostly  be  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  some  special  quality,  as  in 
the  pure  breeds  of  horses  and  hounds. 
But  the  races  most  distinguished  for 
power  of  various  kinds,  most  complete 
all  round,  most  qualified  to  play  the 
chief  parts  in  the  drama  of  history,  are 
always  the  fruit  of  noble  and  manifold 
mixtures.  The  English  is  the  least 
mongrel,  but  the  most  richly  mixed  race 
at  this  time  existing  in  the  world.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  language.  It 
is  the  only  speech  in  which  the  two 
great  forms,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Ro- 
mance, combine ;  while  the  Celtic  in- 
fusion is  far  from  poor.  We  have  no 
apprehension,  then,  that  we  shall  be 
proving  the  Roman  to  be  a  "  mongrel  " 
race,  if  we  hesitate  to  follow  Dr.  Momm- 
sen in  mitigating  the  contrast  of  the 
Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks,  whose  sharp 
distinction  seems  to  stand  foith  with 
singular  clearness  in  the  myths  which 
half-veil,  half-reveal,  the  facts  of  its 
earliest  history.  We  rather  see  in  the 
stern,  the  literally  agonizing  domestic 
struggles  through  which  Rome  fought  her 
way  to  empire,  the  ordained  discipline 
of  that  patient,  clement,  tolerant  spirit 
by  which  she  won  and  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  the  civilized  world.  Patience, 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  was 
the  characteristic  Roman  virtue;  and 
herein  the  Roman  contrasts  grandly 
with  the  Greek.  Rome  could  suffer, 
toil,  and  wait  centuries  for  empire ;  the 
Greek  seized  it  at  a  spring.  Very  won- 
derful is  the  patience  with  which  Rome 
restrained  herself  for  centuries,  welding, 
meanwhile,  the  unity  of  the  state,  within 
the  narrow  field  of  dominion  whicli 
could  be  surveyed  from  tl;e  summit  of 
the  capitol ;  then,  when  she  once  went 
forth  on  her  mission  of  conquest,  she 
passed  on  with  stern,  resistless  step  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
internal  process,  the  development  of  the- 
Roman  state,  Mr.  Philip  Smith  traces 
with  great  clearness ;  and  then  he  throws 
himself,  with  but  little  interruption,  intQ . 
the  stirring  narrative  of  her  imperial 
wars.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  large, 
liberal,  and  catholic  policy,  as  far  as  the 
word  catholic  could  have  any  pagan 
meaning,  by  which  Rome  consolidated 
firmly  the  empire  w^hich  she  gained. .  A. 
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conspicnous  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  conduct  of  Flamininns  in  the 
pacification  of  Greece.  Dr.  Mommsen 
contends  that  the  Romans  made  a  grand 
mistake  in  contenting  themselves  with 
clipping  the  wings  of  Philip's  restless 
ambition,  and  proclaiming  the  freedom 
of  Greece  as  tne  result  of  their  victory 
at  Cynocephalse.  He  maintains  that  it 
led  to  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  magnified  its  danger.  "History," 
he  says,  '*  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — 
for  an  impotent  craving  after  freedom, 
as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity." 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
Romans  were  simply  true  to  themselves, 
to  their  truest  instincts,  in  this  large- 
minded  and  generous  policy ;  and  noth- 
ing so  little  weakens  or  endangers  a  man 
or  a  people  as  missing  a  material  advan- 
tage obedient  to  noble  and  generous 
ideas.  The  war  with  Antiochus  was  a 
doomed  thing  —  nothing  could  have 
averted  it ;  and  how  little  the  Romans 
were  endangered  by  their  Grecian  policy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  six 
years  after  the  pacification  of  Flamininus, 
the  Roman  army  shattered  the  empire 
of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  tale  of  the 
Punic  wars  and  the  doom  of  Carthage  is 
told  with  great  grapliic  power,  but  we 
must  not  dwell  on  it ;  we  pass  on  to  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Kepublic.  Our  author  does 
generous  justice  to  the  motives  and  aims 
of  the  Gracchi,  while  he  indicates  very 
clearly  the  essentially  revolutionary 
character  of  the  policy  which  they 
pursued.  His  view  of  Caesar's  character 
and  work  owes  much  to  the  splendid 
delineation  of  "  the  foremost  man  of  all 
the  wotld,"  which  Mr.  Merivale  has 
given  us,  but  it  is  tinsred  with  the  same 
hesitating  and  regretful  tone  with  which 
he  marks  the  vanishing  of  Hellenic 
liberty  under  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  We  hold  that  the  regret  in 
either  case  is  just  as  wise  as  tears  for 
the  dead  leaves  of  autumn,  which  have 
already  stored  their  juices  in  the  sap  that 
will  stir  the  buds  of  the  doming  spring. 
In  what  is  called  the  death  oi  Roman 
liberty,  there  was  reallj^  nothing  to 
die.  That  which  really  died  under  the 
merciful  sweep  of  Cesar's  sword  was 
the  harpy  rapacity  of  a  throng  pf  shame- 
less and  reckless  politicians,  who  had 


long  been  making  the  pillaged  provinces 
the  pawns  of  their  profligate  game;  and 
who  would  soon  nave  converted  the 
empire  into  a  worse  hell  than  even  a 
Domitian  could  make  it,  if  they  had  not 
been  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  mas- 
ter's hand.  Cffisarism,  as  a  form  of 
government,  is  one  thin^;  an  English- 
man cannot  reprobate  it  too  sternly. 
Csasar's  work,  m  delivering  the  city 
from  such  scenes  of  horror  as  the  last 
half-century  of  the  Republic  reveals, 
and  the  provinces  from  such  tormentors 
as  VeiTes,  and  even  men  of  far  nobler 
name,  is  another  thmg;  and  it  in  a  step 
of  supreme  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  destinies  of  the  world. 
Dark  were  the  scenes  of  the  empire; 
dark  enough,  and  sad  enough  ;  but 
darker,  far  darker  and  more  desperate, 
had  been  the  lot  of  the  subject  nations, 
had  they  been  left  a  prey  to  the  throng 
of  hungry  and  profligate  candidates  for 
office,  who  would  have  prostituted  to 
the  basest  of  purposes  tlie  once  sacred 
name  of  the  republican  liberties  of  Rome. 
But  the  founaation  of  the  empire,  and 
the  character  and  work  of  its  founder, 
form  a  great  subject  by  themselves, 
which  we  hesitate  to  touch  upon  in  this 
slight  and  passing  way;  and  yet  onr 
space  is  exhausted  and  we  can  attempt 
no  more.  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume,  traces  through 
its  decline  and  fall,  the  history  of  the 
empire  which  Augustus  consolidated. 
It  IS  really  the  prologue  of  modem, 
rather  than  the  epilogue  of  ancient  his- 
tory. The  turning-point  of  the  world's 
history  is  to  be  found  in  that  hour,  when 
**a  decree  went  forth  from  Csssar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
enrolled;"  and  when,  amid  the  first 
great  hush  of  the  clang  and  the  storm 
of  war,  since  the  dawn  of  civilijcation, 
the  voice  of  the  angel  streamed  down  on 
the  midnight  air :  ^^  Behold  t  I  bring  to 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people ;  for  unto  you  is 
born  this  day,  m  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  tne  Lord«" 

The  empire  of  the  CsBSars  lived  on, 
filling  the  world  with  strife  and  aDgoish ; 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  desperate 
endeavor  to  make  a  human  brain  and 
will  a  *^  present  providence  "  to  mankind ; 
while  beneath  the  surfaoe  of  pagan  so- 
ciety, and  through  the  death-throes  of 
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the  wretched  empire,  the  rei^n  of  the 
King  was  spreading  silently  in  hunsan 
hearts  and  spirits,  whose  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  peace,  and  love,  should 
one  day  outshine  the  prophet's,  most 
splendid  predictions,  and  the  poet's 
most  daring  dreams.  This  process  of 
reconstruction,  of  vital  regeneration, 
began  in  the  days  of  "  Csesar  Augustus." 
From  that  time  influences  were  at  work, 
and  powers  were  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  of  history,  which  were  silently 
but  mightily  commencing  the  restoration 
of  the  world.  A  spiiit  was  breathed 
into  the  very  heart  of  pagan  society, 
which  saved  the  society  wnile  the  pagan- 
ism perished ;  and  those  grand  northern 
races  were  gathering  in  cloads  around  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  which,  fertilized 
by  the  Gospel,  were  destined  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
modern  world.  Of  all  the  marriages 
made  in  heaven,  this  marriage  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  German  races  was  surely 
the  most  fruitful,  benign,  and  blessed. 
But  this  belongs  to  modern  history.  We 
may  have  something  to  say  on  it,  if  Mr. 
Philip  Smith  is  able  to  complete  his  great 
enterprise,  and  continue  with  correspond- 
ing success  his  History  of  the  World 
down  to  modei-n  times.  Meanwhile,  we 
thank  him  most  heartily  for  this  first  great 
instalment  of  a  masterly  and  noble  work. 
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RAPIDS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

"  Go  slow — go  slow  I  Easy  with  that 
paddle,  Yank,  dan  yer  I  Screw  yer  eyes 
on  to  the  Kingman,  boys ;  watch  him 
for  your  lives'  sake,  an'  when  he  skirls 
out  like  a  red  macaw  on  a  guava-bush, 
dip  yer  tools,  an'  make  her  sing ! " 
The  canoe  glided  alon^  under  the  gen- 
tle stroke  of  our  paddles.  The  King- 
man squatted  in  the  bows,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dark  water,  and  we  watch- 
ed his  every  movement  with  anxiety. 
Though  all  of  us  were  used  to  canoe- 
ing and  its  dangers,  and  three  at  least 
had  names  of  note  on  the  water  as  in 
wood,  yet  the  savage  took  command  here 
as  naturally  as  we  on  open  shore ;  for  who 
would  venture  to  pit  his  work,  spasmodic, 
unequal,  and  liable  to  error,  agamst  the 
infallible  result  of  a  machine  which  acts 
unconsciously,  by  laws  it  knows  not  of? 


Let  the  civilized  man  study  the  wild  ways 
of  the  forest  as  he  will,  let  him  cultivate 
his  senses  to  the  uttermost,  yet  will  the 
result  bear  no  nearer  comparison  with 
the  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
than  mental  calculation  with  the  result 
of  Mr.  Babbage's  machine.  The  savage 
reasons  not ;  he  can  give  no  explanation ; 
he  knows  no  law,  and  profits  by  no  ex- 

Eerience ;  yet  an  error  is  impossible  to 
im.  Watch  the  Kingman  now  I  See 
his  shining  prominent  eyes  peering  into 
the  water,  while  the  paddle  in  his  master- 
hand  singly  holds  the  canoe  in  its  ob- 
lique course.  He  is  noting  signs  we 
know  nought  of,  and  watching  for  tokens 
we  cannot  understand ;  under-currents 
invisible  to  our  practised  eyes  are  re- 
vealed to  him  ;  one  turn  of  the  waist 
avoids  that  deadly  snag — we  glide  in 
safety  past  that  black  and  deceitful  shal- 
low. The  thunderous  roar  and  bewil- 
dering shriek  of  the  near  rapid  cannot 
daunt  him;  the  water  quickens  and 
quickens  under  his  rapt  gaze;  all  our 
lives  depend  on  his  skill  and  sagacity ; 
but  he  watches  and  knows  and  reasons 
not  at  all.  Gently  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  swiftly  with  each  instant,  we  float 
along,  until  even  the  danger-tried  ^ men 
behind  begin  to  mutter  anxiously  to  one 
another.  Yet  none  among  us  dreams 
of  displacing  the  Indian  from  his  post 
of  commjind ;  if  he  cannot  save  us,  our 
efforts  will  certainly  count  for  nought. 

But  the  roar  of  the  water  grows  deaf- 
ening; another  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  shrieking  waste  will  be  in  sight.  Al- 
ready great  smooth  waves  and  seething 
eddies  tell  of  wild  currents  and  obstruc- 
tions beneath  the  surface,  and  the  stream 
hurries  us  eagerly  among  roots  apd  tree- 
trunks  rolling  and  flasMng,  sucked  un- 
derneath, and  suddenly  shooting  up- 
ward. "  Where  is  the  channel  ?  "  shouts 
Frazer  at  length.  "  There  is. none,  senor," 
returns  the  Kingman  over  his  shoulder ; 
"  we  must  dare  the  '  wild  water.'  "  And 
with  a  flash  of  his  paddle,  he  turns  the 
head  of  the  canoe  down-stream. 

One  blank  glance  at  each  other,  a  hasty 
look  at  the  precipitous  banks,  and  the 
three  Americans  settle  themselves  on 
the  seats  with  their  usual  cool  resolution. 
We  paddle  gently  to  keep  balance,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  canoe 
swings  round  the  reach,  and  the  long 
rapid  lies  before  us.    A  falling  avalanche 
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of  water! — tossing  and  roaring,  racing, 
whirling  round,  beaten  back,  madly  leap- 
ing and  screaming,  overhung  with  a  fly- 
ing scud  of  foam,  and  stretching  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  between  tall  shadowy 
cliffs,  mantled  in  drooping  foliage !  Ah, 
to  describe  the  rapids  of  a  tropic  river 
in  the  dry  season,  their  voice  that  dizzies 
the  bravest,  their  boiling  agony  of  waves, 
would  need  a  language  of  the  tropics, 
the  sombre,  sonorous  Nahual  or  the 
stately  Toltec  ;*  our  cold  tongues  liave  no 
words  or  boldness  to  express  the  gran- 
deurs of  such  a  scene.  What  faces,  too, 
what  expressions,  one  may  note  in  the 
descent — faces  idiotic  with  fear  and  diz- 
ziness— faces  furious  with  passion,  as 
against  a  human  foe — faces  set  and  sav- 
age— faces  that  come  again  in  dreams 
from  time  to  time  as  long  as  life  endures. 
But  the  very  madness  of  the  scene  strings 
a  brave  man's  nerve  I  It  needs  no  wit- 
ness or  experience  to  convince  the  strong- 
est swimmer  that  his  art  is  useless  here 
— that  death  must  be  simultaneous  with 
accident ;  for  the  under-currents,  the 
snags,  and  rocks  sharp  from  constant 
chipping,  tear  a  body  to  shreds  in  an 
instant,  burying  the  fragments  in  holes, 
or  spitting  them  upon  sharp  stakes, 
whence  the  sheer  force  of  water  washes 
them  piecemeal.  In  the  dread  feeling 
of  helplessness,  in  the  bewilderment,  in 
all,  in  fact,  but  duration,  the  shooting  of 
a  rapid  realizes  the  horror  of  a  nightmare. 
The  Kingman  paddled  warily  on,  his 
fixed  eyes  so  dilated  with  excitement 
that  a  white  line  encircled  the  pupils. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  a  yell  that  rang 
above  the  voice  of  the  cataract,  and  toss- 
ed his  paddle  high  into  the  air.  We 
answered  in  a  shiill  Vrhoop,  and  drove 
the  paddles  deep,  until  the  boat  seemed 
to  fly.  The  Indir.n  screamed  agnin  as 
he  caught  his  paddle  i;i  iis  descent,  and, 
striking  tlie  water  flatly,  dashed  a  flood 
of  spray  over  us  ;  and  then  I  can  recollect 
no  more  distinctly.  My  ears  were  deafen- 
ed, my  head  turned  round,  my  eyes  were 
blinded  with  the  spray  and  glitter  of  the 
eddies — a  blurred  dream  of  tossing  water 
remains,  of  foaming  cataracts  driven  back 


*Tlie  author  does  not  wiMi  to  insinuate  that  he 
is  intimatelj  acquainted  with  those  ancient  tongues ; 
but  no  man,  in  remarking  the  richness  of  their 
sound,  and  the  extraordinHry  flexibility  of  their 
composiiioD,  can  avoid  a  certain  despair  while  com- 
paring the  rigidity  of  his  own  language. 


upon  us,  of  rocks  and  weedhung  snags 
that  towered  above  our  flying  course. 
But  ever  and  anon  rang  out  the  Indian's 
scream,  warning  us  of  danger  doubly 
imminent,  and  our  hoarse  yells  answered 
the  challenge.  Now  we  pitched  head- 
long down  a  smooth  green  cataract  of 
water,  and  plunged  through  the  foam 
below ;  now  we  brushed  a  dripping  rock 
with  barely  an  inch  to  spare ;  then  dash- 
ed like  a  flash  through  a  long  pool,  seam- 
ed and  cut  with  furious  surges.  In  and 
out  among  the  bouldera,  our  frail  canoe 
whizzed  along ;  waves  beat  over  the  side; 
the  thin  shell  quivered  and  throbbed; 
but  dangers  to  appal  the  stoutest  were 
unseen  and  undreaded  in  our  mad  ca- 
reer. Still  the  inspiriting  yell  of  the 
Kingman  cheered  our  dizzy  courage, 
and  his  skilful  blade  safely  steered  our 
course.  So  at  length — panting,  drench- 
ed with  foam  and  sweat — we  reached 
clear  water  beyond,  and  fell  helpless  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

"  Ugh  !  "  murmured  the  Missouri  an 
after  a  while,  stretching  himself  com- 
fortably in  the  water  that  half  filled  our 
little  crafl ;  "  I  wouldn't  insist  on  a  high 
price  for  that  luxury,  not  if  it  were  in 
my  claim,  and  any  friend  wanted  to  en- 
joy it.  It's  a  sort  of  pleasure  as  lasts, 
that  of  finding  one's  life  still  inside  of 
one.  I  feel  much  as  if  I'd  a  been  pay- 
ing uudesired  attentions  to  a  powerful 
young  female  as  had  a  broomstick  handy. 
Guess  we'd  best  take  a  strong  drink  as  11 
mix  comfortable  in  the  stomach,  boys!  " 

Resuming  our  paddles,  we  floated 
down-stream  until  the  late  afternoon, 
and  then  camped.  Rifle  in  hand,  esu:h 
sallied  out  separately  in  search  of  supper. 
Sunset  brought  us  back  with  a  bag  as 
follows:  one  pisote,  a  fat  raccoon-like 
animal  of  interesting  habits;  the  ht»adK 
of  two  savalinot:,  a  small  boar  ;  two  big 
parrots ;  the  skin  of  a  "  boba,"  or  chirken- 
snake,  nine  feet  long ;  and  an  "  iguana," 
or  lizard,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  full 
of  eggs.  And  so  there  was  great  cheer 
in  camp  that  night.  The  iguan.i,  bereft 
of  her  eggf^y  and  the  parrots  were  made 
into  soup;  the  pisot^  and  boars'  heads 
were  roasted ;  and  the  iguana  eggs  were 
cooked  in  the  ashes. 

Sitting  beside  the  fire  after  supper, 
conversation  turned  upon  rapids,  nnd 
manv  were  the  stories  of  accident  and 
danger  related  by  these  companions  m 
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their  curt,  picturesque  manner.  At 
length  the  subject  was  changed  by  Yan- 
sten.  "  Ay,"  said  he,  ''  shooting  a  rap- 
id is  skeary  work  sometimes,  when  the 
water  is  low  as  to-day ;  but  I'd  take 
them  all  as  they  come,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Chagres,  rather  than 
once  hear  the  awful  whisper  an'  rustle 
of  an  airthqnake!  That's  a  judgment 
o'  these  lovely  lands  <nore  terrible  than 
war,  or  beasts,  or  fever.  I've  heerd  the 
sound  so  gentle  as  to  seem  a  dying  wind, 
an'  I've  heerd  it  roaring  louder  than 
heaven's  thunder  I  I've  known  the  heav- 
ing so  soft  as  none  but  women  could  feel 
it,  an'  I've  seen  big  bulls  pitched  head- 
long. A  man  may  get  used  to  other 
plagues,  an'  cease  to  fear  them ;  but  to 
that  sick  quiver  no  living  thing  can  grow 
careless.  The  bravest  will  turn  white  at 
the  first  warning;  old  folks  are  more 
scared  than  the  young." 

"  It's  the  scream  of  the  people,  so  sud- 
dint  an'  magic-like,  that  frightens  men 
most,  I  guess  I  "  said  Frazer.  "  Mind 
yer,  there's  no  disease  nor  passion  so 
contagious  as  fear,  an'  it  ain't  to  judge 
a  body  fairly  when  real  an'  awful  danger 
is  around  him,  an'  all  folks  in  the  dig- 
gings is  shrieking  in  hysterics.  I'd  scorn 
no  poor  creetur  who  lost  his  senses  in  an 
airthqnake — ^not  in  a  bad  one,  anyhow. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  how  any  man  could 
live  through  such  a  burst  as  Cosequina's 
in  San  Salvador ! " 

"  When  was  that  ?  I've  heerd  a  yam 
or  two  about  it  years  back.  Was  you 
there  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  an  uncle  of  mine  was  inva- 
lided from  a  ship  as  put  into  Fonseca, 
an'  he  was  fixed  at  Playa  Grande  at  the 
time.  'Twas  in  '35,  I  think — ay,  the 
21st  of  January,  1835,  as  fine  a  morning 
— so  the  old  man  u?ed  to  tell—as  ever 
was  seen  on  airth.  The  Bay  of  Fonseca 
was  smooth  as  silk  ;  never  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  The  lazy  folks  of  Playa  Grande  and 
Nagascolo  was  lying  smoking  an'  doz- 
ing in  the  hammocks  beside  their  doors, 
an'  not  a  soul  had  notion  of  ill  from  any 
side  on  that  sunny  morning,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  for  a  half  of  'em.*  They 
lay  in  hammocks,  an'  smoked  an'  dozed, 
like  worthless  cusses,  as  they  are ;  an' 
most  of  'em,  no  doabt,  had  full  in  night 
the  big  mountain  on  t'other  side  the 
gulf.  They'd  nigh  forgot  to  call  it  a 
volcano.    Not  for  a  thousand  years,  as 


the  Ind'ans  told,  had  smoke  or  mischief 
come  from  that  hill ;  an'  they'd  ha' 
laughed  any  one  silly  as  had  talked  of 
danger  from  Cosequina. 

''  At  ten  o'clock,  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1885,  that  mountain  burst  out  agin,  an' 
in  a  fury  such  as  never  yet  was  known 
in  the  upper  world,  no,  nor  ever  will 
agin,  as  I  believe,  until  the  last  day. 
Suddintly  it  burst — ^not  muttering  be- 
forehand, nor  smoking,  nor  warning  the 
people  with  tremors,  but  crash  I  all  on 
the  moment,  as  if  to  remind  men  what 
evil  power  was  yet  left  in  nature  to  de- 
stroy them.  At  ten  o'clock  that  day, 
the  voice  of  the  mountain  was  heerd 
after  a  thousand  years'  silence ;  in  such 
a  thunderous  roar  it  was  heerd,  that 
bird  an'  beast  fell  dead  with  the  sound 
alone,  an'  great  clifts  pitched  into  the 
sea  I  Ay,  this  is  no  gas,  boys ;  there's 
thousands  an'  thousands  still  alive  to 
witness.  For  a  while,  the  streets  of 
Playa  Grande  an'  of  Nagascolo  must 
have  seemed  like  streets  of  the  dead,  for 
every  soul  in  them  locations  was  stunned. 
When  my  uncle  recovered  sense,  the 
folks  was  lying  in  their  hammocks  or 
on  the  floor,  motionless  an'  senseless  as 
corpses.  The  sky  was  still  bright  an' 
blue,  but  on  the  mountain-side  was  a 
cloud  like  ink,  which  rolled  downwards 
as  a  cap  unto  the  foot.  Nought  after- 
wards seemed  so  horrible  to  the  old  man, 
he  said,  as  the  sudden  heaping  of  that 
jet-black  mound  in  place  of  the  sunny 
green  hill. 

"  But  it  didn't  long  ofiend  any  man's 
sight — over  heaven  and  sea  the  cloud 
opened  an'  spread.  Lightning  an'  thun- 
ders burst  from  the  heart  of  the  ocean, 
an'  sheets  of  flame  glared  luridly  upon 
the  sides  of  Cosequina.  The  darkness 
spread  over  the  land  so  quick,  that  at 
Leon,  two  hundred  miles  away,  they 
were  lighting  the  church  candles  within 
an  hour  after  the  outbreak.  But  candles, 
nor  torches,  nor  houses  aflame  could  not 
disperse  that  darkness.  For  three  days, 
no  soul  in  Leon  saw  another's  face,  nor 
ventured  out  but  to  the  howling  churches, 
to  grovel  there.  Night  dragged  after 
night,  but  nary  day  shone  over  the  land. 
A  lighted  torch  could  not  be  seen  at 
arm's-length  I  The  ashes  fell  softly  an' 
silently,  till  buildings  crashed  down 
h«adlon2C  with  their  weight.  None  gave 
help.    Tigers  were  in  the  churches,  an' 
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cheeks.  This  rascal  was  bent  on  doing 
me  an  injury,  and  he  soon  found  an  op> 
portunity. 

As  the  time  of  the  blockade  drew 
nearer,  people  were  more  and  more 
anxious  to  sell,  and  the  day  af\er  I  re- 
ceived the  good  news  from  America — 
it  was  Friday,  a  market-day — ^so  many 
of  the  Alsatian  and  Lorraine  people  came 
with  their  great  dossers  and  panniers 
of  fruit,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry, 
etc.,  that  the  market-place  was  crowded 
with  them. 

Everybody  wanted  money,  to  bide  it 
in  his  cellar,  or  under  a  tree  in  the 
neighboring  wood.  You  know  that 
large  sams  were  lost  at  that  time ;  treas- 
ures which  are  now  discovered  from 
year  to  year,  at  the  foot  of  oaks  and 
beeches,  hidden  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  Germans  and  Russians  would 
pillage  and  destroy  everything,  as  we 
nad  done  to  them.  The  men  died,  or 
perhaps  could  not  find  the  place  where 
they  had  hidden  their  money,  and  so  it 
remained  buried  in  the  ground. 

On  this  day,  the  eleventh  of  Decem- 
ber, it  waa  very  cold ;  the  frost  penetrat- 
ed to  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones, 
but  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  snow.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  I  went  down,  shiv- 
ering, with  my  woollen  jacket  buttoned 
up  to  my  throat,  and  my  seal-skin  cap 
drawn  down  over  my  ears. 

Both  the  little  and  the  great  market 
were  already  swarming  with  people, 
shouting  and  disputing  about  prices.  I 
had  only  time  to  open  my  shop,  and  to 
hang  up  my  large  scales  in  the  arch ;  a 
good  many  country  people  stood  about 
the  door,  some  asking  for  nails,  others 
iron  for  forging;  and  some  bringing 
their  own  old  iron  with  the  hope  of  selK 
ing  it. 

They  knew  that  if  the  enemy  came 
there  would  be  no  way  of  entering 
the  city,  and  that  was  what  brought 
this  crowd,  some  to  sell  and  others  to 
bay. 

I  opened  shop  and  began  to  weigh. 
We  heard  the  patrols  passing  without ; 
the  guards  were  everywhere  doubled, 
the  drawbridges  in  good  condition,  and 
the  outside  bamers  fortified  anew.  We 
were  not  yet  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege,  but  we  were  like  the  bird  on  the 
branch;  the  last  news  from  Mayence, 
Sarrebmck,  andStrasburg  announced  the 


arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

As  for  me,  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
my  spirits  of  wine,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
selling,  weighing  and  handling  money, 
the  thought  of  it  never  left  ray  mind. 
It  had,  as  it  were,  taken  root  in  my 
brain. 

This  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  when 
suddenly  Burguet  appeart'^  at  my  door, 
under  the  little  arch,  behind  the  crowd 
of  country  people,  and  said  to  me : 

'^  Moses,  come  here  a  minute,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

I  went  out. 

"  Let  us  go  into  your  alley,"  said  he. 

I  was  much  surprised,  for  he  looked 
very  grave.  The  peasants  behind  called 
out: 

"We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Make 
haste,  Moses ! " 

But  I  paid  no  attention.  In  the  alley 
Burguet  said  to  me : 

"I  have  just  come  from  the  mayor- 
alty, where  they  are  busy  in  making  out 
a  report  to  the  prefect  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  feeling  among  our  population, 
and  I  accidentally  heard  that  thev  are 
going  to  send  Sergeant  Trubert  to  lodge 
at  your  house." 

This  was  indeed  a  blow  for  me.  I  ex- 
claimed : 

"I  don't  want  himf  I  don't  want 
him  I  I  have  lodged  six  men  in  the  last 
fifteen  days,  and  it  isn't  my  turn."  • 

He  answered : 

"Be  quiet,  and  don't  talk  so  loud. 
You  will  only  make  the  matter  worse." 

I  repeated : 

"Never,  never  shall  this  sergeant 
enter  my  house  I  It  is  abominable !  A 
quiet  man  like  myself,  who  has  never 
harmed  any  one,  and  who  asks  nothing 
but  peace ! " 

While  I  was  speaking,  Sorl6,  on  her 
way  to  market,  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm,  came  down,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Listen,  Madame  Sorl6,"  said  Bur- 
guet to  her :  "  be  more  reasonable  than 
your  husband  is.  I  can  undert^tand  his 
mdignation,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  when  a 
thing  is  inevitable  we  must  submit  to  it. 
Frichard  dislikes  you  ;  he  is  secietary  of 
the  mayoralty ;  he  distributes  the  billets 
for  quartering  soldiers  according  to  a 
list.  Very  well ;  he  sends  you  Sergeant 
Trubert,  a  violent,  bad  man,  I  allow. 
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but  he  needs  lodging  as  well  as  the 
others.  To  everything  which  I  have 
said  in  your  favor,  Frichard  has  always 
replied  :  '  Moses  is  rich.  He  has  sent 
away  his  boys  to  escape  conscription. 
He  ought  to  pay  for  them.'  The  mayor, 
the  governor,  everybody  thinks  he  is 
right.  So,  you  sec,  I  tell  you  as  a  friend, 
the  more  resistance  you  make,  so  much 
the  more  the  ^ergeant  will  affront  you, 
and  Frichard  laugh  at  you,  and  there 
will  be  no  help  for  it.    Be  reasonable  I  " 

I  was  still  more  angry  on  finding  that 
I  owed  these  misfortunes  to  Frichard.  I 
would  have  exclaimed,  but  my  wife  laid 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  : 

"Let  me  speak,  Moses.  Monsieur 
Burguet  is  nght,  and'  I  am  much  obliged 
to  him  for  telling  us  beforehand.  Fri- 
chard has  a  spite  against  us.  Very 
well ;  he  must  pay  for  it  all,  and  we  will 
settle  with  him  by-and-bye.  Now,  when 
is  the  sergeant  coming  ?  " 

"  At  noon,"  replied  Burguet. 

"  Very  wel V  said  my  wife ;  "  he  has 
a  right  to  lodging,  tire,  and  candles.  We 
can't  dispute  that;  but  Frichard  shall 
pay  for  it  all." 

She  was  pale,  and  I  listened,  for  I  saw 
that  she  was  ri^ht. 

"Be  quiet,  Moses,"  she  said  to  me 
afterward,  "  and  don't  say  a  word ;  let 
me  manage  it." 

"  This  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  you," 
said  Burguet,  "  it  is  an  abominable  trick 
of  Friohard's.  I  will  see,  by-and-bye, 
if  it  is  possible  to  rid  you  of  the  sergeant. 
Now  1  must  go  back  to  my  post." 

Sorle  had  just  started  for  the  market. 
Burguet  pressed  my  hand,  and  as  the 
peasants  grew  more  impatient  in  their 
cries,  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  scales. 

I  was  full  of  rage.  I  sold  that  day 
more  than  two  hundred  francs  worth 
of  iron,  but  my  indignation  against 
Frichard,  and  my  fear  of  the  sergeant, 
took  away  all  pleasure  in  anything.  I 
might  have  sold  ten  times  more  without 
feeling  any  better. 

"Ah  1  the  rascal  1 "  I  said  to  myself; 
"  he  gives  me  no  rest.  I  shall  have  no 
peace  in  this  city." 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  market 
closed,  and  the  people  went  away  by  the 
French  gate.  I  shut  up  my  shop  and 
went  home,  thinking  to  myself: 

"  Now  I  shall  be  nothing  in  my  own 
house;    this  Trubert  is  going  to  rule 


everything.  He  vill  look  down  upon 
us  as  if  we  were  Germans  or  Spaniards." 

I  was  in  despair.  But  in  the  midst 
of  my  despair,  on  the  staircase,  I  sud- 
denly perceived  an  odor  of  good  thin^ 
from  the  kitchen,  and  I  went  up  in  sur- 
prise, for  I  smelt  fish  and  roast,  as  if  it 
were  a  feast  day. 

I  was  going  into  the  kitchen,  when 
Sorl6  appeared  and  said : 

"  Go  into  your  chamber,  shave  your- 
self, and  put  on  a  clean  shirt." 

I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
was  dressed  in  her  Sabbath  clothes, 
•with  her  ear-rings,  her  green  skirt,  and 
her  red  silk  neckerchief 

"  But  why  must  I  shave,  Sorl6  ?  "  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Go  quick ;  you  have  no  time  to 
lose !  "  replied  she. 

This  woman  had  so  much  good  sense, 
she  had  so  many  times  set  things  right 
by  her  ready  wit,  that  I  said  nothing 
more,  and  went  into  my  bedroom  to 
shave  myself  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt. 

As  I  was  putting  on  my  shirt  I  heard 
little  Sslfel  cry  out : 

"  Here  he  is,  mama !  here  he  is  I " 

Then  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  rough  voice  said  : 

"Holla!  you  folks.    Ho!" 

I  thought  to  myself:  "  It  is  the  ser- 
geant," and  I  listened. 

"Ah!  here  is  our  sergeant!"  cried 
Sdfel,  triumphantly. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  good,"  replied  my  wife, 
in  a  cheerful  tone.  "Come  in,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  come  in  !  We  were  expecting 
you.  I  knew  that  we  weiFe  to  have  the 
honor  of  having  a  sergeant;  we  were 
glad  to  hear  it,  because  we  have  had 
only  common  soldiers  before.  Be  so 
good  as  to  come  in,  Mr.  Sergeant." 

She  spoke  in  this  way  as  if  she  were 
really  pleased,  and  I  thought  to  myself: 

"O  Sorl6,  Sorl61  You  shrewd  wo- 
man! You  sensible  woman!  I  see 
through  it  now.  I  see  your  cunning. 
You  are  going  to  mollify  this  ra.«cal! 
Ah,  Moses !  what  a  wife  you  have !  Con- 
gratulate yourself!  Congratulate  yo^^ 
self! " 

I  hastened  to  dress  myself,  laughing 
all  the  while ;  and  I  heard  this  brute  of 
a  sergeant  say : 

"  Yes,  yes !  It  is  all  very  well.  But 
that  isn^t  the  point!  Show  me  iny 
room,  my  bed.    You  can't  pay  me  with 
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fine  speeches ;  Sergeant  Trubert  ia  too 
well  known." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Sergeant,  certainly," 
replied  my  wife,  "here  is  your  room 
and  your  bed.  See,  it  is  the  best  we 
•  have." 

Then  they  went  into  the  alloy,  and  I 
heard  Sorl6  open  the  door  of  the  hand- 
some room  which  Baruch  and  ZefiTen 
occupied  when  they  came  to  Phalsburg. 

I  followed  them  sotlly.  The  sergeant 
thrust  his  fist  into  the  bed  to  feel  if  it 
was  soft.  Sor]6  and  Sdfel  looked  on  smil- 
ingly behind  him.  He  examined  every 
comer  with  a  scowl.  You  never  saw 
such  a  face,  Fritz ;  a  gray  bristling  mous- 
tache, a  long  thin  nose,  hooked  over  the 
mouth  ;  a  yellow  skin,  full  of  wrinkles : 
he  dragged  the  butt-end  of  his  gun  on 
the  floor,  without  seeming  to  notice  any- 
thing, and  muttered  ill-naturedly : 

"Hem  I  hem  !  What  is  that  down 
there  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  wash-basin,  Mr.  Sergeant." 

"  And  these  chairs,  are  they  strong  ? 
Will  they  bear  anything  ?  " 

He  knocked  them  rudely  down.  It 
was  evident  he  wanted  to  find  fault  with 
something. 

On  turning  round  he  saw  me,  and 
looking  at  me  sideways,  asked : 

"  Are  you  the  citizen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sergeant ;  I  am." 

"Ahl"  ^ 

He  put  his  gun  in  a  comer,  threw  his 
knapsack  on  the  table,  and  said  : 

"  That  will  do  I    You  may  ffo." 

Sdfel  had  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
and  the  good  smell  of  the  roast  came 
into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Sergeant,"  said  Sorl6  very 
pleasantly,  "  allow  me  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you." 

"  You  !  "  said  be  looking  at  her  over 
his  shoulder,  "  ask  a  favor  of  me !  " 

"  Yes.  It  is,  that  since  you  now  lodge 
with  us,  and  will  be  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  family,  you  will  give  us  tne  pleas- 
ure of  dining  with  us,  at  least  for  once." 

"  Ah,  ah !  "  said  he,  turning  his  nose 
toward  the  kitchen,  "that  is  another 
thing ! " 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  whether 
to  grant  us  this  favor  or  not.  We 
waited  for  him  to  answer,  when  he  gave 
another  sniff  and  threw  his  cartridge- 
box  on  the  bed,  saying : 

"  Well,  so  be  it  I   We  will  go  and  see ! " 


"Wretch!"  thought  I,  "if  I  could 
only  make  you  eat  potatoes !  " 

But  Sorl6  seemed  satisfied,  and  said  : 

"  This  way,  Mr.  Sergeant ;  this  way, 
if  you  please." 

When  we  went  into  the  dining-room 
I  saw  that  everything  was  prepared  as 
if  for  a  prince ;  the  floor  swept,  the 
table  carefully  laid,  a  white  table-cloth, 
and  our  silver. 

Sorle  placed  the  sergeant  in  my  arm- 
chair at  the  head  of  the  table,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world. 

Our  servant  brought  in  the  largo 
tureen  and  took  off  the  cover  ;  the  odor 
of  a  good  cream  soup  filled  the  room, 
and  we  began  our  dinner. 

Fritz,  I  could  tell  you  everything  we 
had  for  dinner ;  but  believe  me,  neither 
you  nor  I  ever  had  a  better.  We  had 
a  roasted  goose,  a  magnificent  pike, 
sour-kraut,  everything,  in  fact,  which 
could  be  desired  for  a  grand  dinner,  and 
all  served  by  Sorl6  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  We  had,  too,  four  bottles  of 
Beaujolais  warmed  in  napkins,  as  was 
the  custom  in  winter,  and  an  abundant 
dessert. 

Well  I  do  yon  believe  that  the  rascal 
once  had  the  grace  to  seem  pleased  with 
all  this  ?  Do  you  believe  that  all 
through  this  dinner,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  he  once  thought  of  saying, 
"  This  pike  is  excellent  I  '^  or,  "This  fat 
goose  is  well  cooked !  "  or,  "  You  have 
very  good  wine  I  '*  or  any  of  the  other 
things  which  we  know  are  pleasant  for 
a  host  to  hear,  and  which  repay  a  good 
cook  for  his  trouble?  No,  Fritz,  not 
once !  You  would  have  supposed  that 
he  had,  such  dinners  every  day.  The 
more  even  that  my  wife  flattered  him, 
and  the  more  kindly  she  spoke  to  him, 
the  more  he  rebuffed  her,  the  more  he 
scowled,  the  more  defiantly  he  looked 
at  us,  as  if  we  wanted  to  poison  him. 

From  time  to  time  I  looked  indig- 
nantly at  Sorl6,  but  she  kept  on  smiling ; 
she  kept  on  giving  the  nicest  bits  to  the 
sergeant ;  she  kept  on  filling  his  glass. 

Two  or  three  times  I  wanted  to  say, 
"  Ah,  Sorl6,  what  a  good  cook  you  are ! 
What  a  capital  farce  this  is ! "  But 
suddenly  the  sergeant  would  look  down 
upon  me  as  if  to  say,  "  What  does  that 
signify?  Perhaps  you  want  to  give 
me  lessons  ?    Don't  I  know  better  than 
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yon  do  whether  a  thing  is  good  or 
bad  ?  " 

So  I  kept  silence.  I  conld  have  wished 
him  to  all  the  devils ;  I  grew  more  and 
more  indignant  at  every  morsel  which 
he  swallowed  in  silence.  Nevertheless 
8orl6's  example  encouraged  me  to  put  a 
good  face  on  the  matter,  and  toward 
the  end  I  thought,  "  Now,  since  the  din- 
ner is  eaten,  since  it  is  almost  over,  we 
will  go  on,  with  God's  help.  Sorl6  was 
mistaken,  but  it  is  all  the  same ;  her  ideli 
was  a  good  one,  except  for  this  rascal !  " 

And  I  myself  ordered  coffee ;  I  went 
to  the  closet,  too,  to  get  some  bottles  of 
cherry-water  and  old  rum. 

''  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  sergeant. 

"  Rum  and  cherry-water ;  old  cherry- 
water  from  the  *  Black  Forest,'  "  I  re- 
plied. 

"Ah  ! "  sud  he  winking,  "  everybody 
says,  *I  have  got  some  cherry- water 
from  the  Black  Forest  I '  It  is  very  easy 
to  say;  but  they  can't  cheat  Sergeant 
Trubert ;  we  will  see  about  this  I  " 

In  taking  his  coffee  he  twice  filled  his 
glass  with  cherry-water,  and  both  times 
said,  "  He  I  he  !  We  will  see  whether 
it  is  genuine." 

I  could  have  thrown  the  bottle  at  his 
head. 

As  Sot\6  went  to  him  to  pour  out  a 
third  glassful,  he  rose  and  said,  "  That 
is  enough ;  thank  you  I  The  guards  are 
doubled.  This  evening  I  shall  be  on 
guard  at  the  French  gate.  The  dinner, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  a  bad  one.  If  you 
give  me  such  now  and  then,  we  can  get 
along  with  each  other." 

He  did  not  smile,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  ridiculing  us. 

"  We  will  do  our  best,  Mr.  Sergeant," 
replied  Sorle,  while  he  went  into  his 
room  and  took  his  great  coat  to  go  out. 

"We  will  see,"  said  he  aa  he  went 
down-stairs,  "  We  will  see ! " 

Till  now  I  had  said  nothing,  but  when 
he  was  down  I  exclaimed, "  Sorl6,  never, 
no  never,  was  there  such  a  rascal !  We 
shall  never  get  along  with  this  man. 
He  will  drire  us  all  from  the  house." 

"  Bah !  bah  !  Moses,"  she  replied, 
langhing, "  I  do  not  think  as  thou  dost! 
I  have  quite  the  contrary  idea ;  we  shall 
be  good  friends,  thon'lt  see,  thou'lt  see !" 

"  God  grant  it  1 "  I  said ;  "but  I  have 
not  much  hope  of  it." 

She  smiled  as  she  took  off  the  table- 


cloth, and  gave  me  likewise  a  little  con- 
fidence, for  this  woman  had  a  good  deal 
of  sjirewdness,  and  I  acknowledged  her 
sound  judgment. 

VII. 

Yotr  see,  Fritz,  what  the  common 
people  had  to  endure  in  those  days.  Ah, 
well !  just  as  we  were  performing  extra 
service,  while  Monborne  was  eom- 
manding  me  at  the  drilling,  while  Ser- 
geant Trubert  was  down  upon  me,  while 
we  were  hearing  of  domiciliary  visits  of 
inspection  to  ascertain  what  provisions 
the  citizens  had — ^in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
my  dozen  pipes  of  spirits  of  wine  ar- 
rived at  last  by  the  ordinary  convey- 
ance. 

How  I  repented  of  having  ordered 
them!  How  often  I  could  have  torn 
my  hair  as  I  thought  that  half  my  thirty 
years'  gains  were  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances! How  oflen  I  made  vows 
to  the  Emperor!  How  I  ran  every 
morning  to  the  coffee-houses  and  ale- 
houses to  learn  the  news,  and  how  I 
trembled  as  I  read ! 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  I  suffered, 
not  even  Sorl6,  for  I  kept  it  all  from  her. 
She  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to  per- 
ceive my  anxiety,  and  sometimes  she 
would  say,  "  Come,  Moses,  have  cour- 
age! All  will  come  right — ^patience  a 
little  longer ! " 

But  the  rumors  which  came  from  Al- 
satia,  and  German  Lorraine  and  Hunds- 
ruck,  quite  upset  me :  "  The^  are  coming ! 
They  will  not  dare  to  come  I  We  are 
ready  for  them !  They  will  take  us  by 
surprise !  Peace  is  going  to  be  made ! 
They  will  pass  by  to-moiTow !  We  shall 
have  no  fighting  this  winter  1  They  can 
wait  no  longer!  The  Emperor  is  still 
in  Paris !  Marshal  Victor  is  at  Hunin- 
guen !  They  are  impressing  the  cnstom- 
honse  officers,  the  forest-keepers,  and  the 
gendarmery!  Some  Spanish  dragoons 
went  down  by  Saveme  yesterday  I  The 
mountaineers  will  defend  the  VosgesI 
There  will  be  fighting  in  Alsatia  I "  etc., 
etc.  Your  head  would  have  been 
tnitied,  Fritz.  In  the  morning  the  wind 
would  blow  one  way  and  put  you  in 
good  spirits;  at  nignt  it  would  blow 
another  way  and  you  wonld  be  miserable. 

And  my  spirits  of  wine  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  arrived,  in 
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the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  news,  which 
might  any  day  turn  into  a  conflict  of 
bullets  and  shells.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
my  other  troubles  I  should  have  been 
beside  myself.  Fortunately^  my  indigna- 
tion against  Monborne  and  the  other 
villains  diverted  my  mind. 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  Sergeant 
Trubert  after  the  great  dinner  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  night 
following,  as  he  was  on  guard ;  but  the 
next  morning,  as  I  was  rising,  behold, 
he  oame  up  the  stairs,  with  his  musket 
on  his  shoulder ;  he  opened  the  door,  and 
began  to  laugh,  with  his  moustaches  all 
white  with  frost.  I  had  just  put  on  my 
pantaloons,  and  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. My  wife  was  still  in  the 
room. 

"  He  I  he !  Father  Moses,*'  said  he,  in 
a  goodnatured  voice,  **  It  was  a  dread- 
ful cold  night."  He  did  not  look  nor 
speak  like  the  same  person. 

"Yes,  sergeant,"  I  replied,  "it  is 
December,  and  that  is  what  we  must 
expect." 

**  What  we  must  expect,"  he  repeated ; 
— "  a  reason  for  taking  a  drop  more  1  Let 
us  see,  is  there  any  more  of  that  old 
cherry-water  ?  " 

He  looked,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  could 
see  through  me.  I  got  up  at  once  from 
my  arm-chair,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  bot- 
tle :  "  Yes,  yes,  s^geant,"  I  exclaimed, 
'*  there  is  more,  drink  and  enjoy  it." 

As  I  said  this,  his  face,  which  had 
been  still  a  little  hard,  seemed  to  smile 
all  over.  He  placed  his  gun  in  a  corner, 
and,  standing  up,  handed  me  the  glass, 
saying  "  Pour  out.  Father  Moses,  pour 
out ! " 

I  filled  it  brimfull.  As  I  did  so,  he 
laughed  sotlly.  His  yellow  face  puck- 
ered up  in  hundreds  of  wrinkles  at  the 
comers  of  his  eyes,  and  around  his 
cheeks  and  moustaches  and  chin.  He 
did  not  laugh  so  as  to  be  heard,  but  his 
eyes  showed  his  good  humor. 

"  Famous  cherry-water  this,  in  truth, 
Father  Moses  I "  he  said  as  he  drank  it. 
**  A  body  knows  who  has  drunk  it  in 
the  Black  Forest,  where  it  costs  nothing ! 
Aren't  you  going  to  drink  with  me  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  answered.  And 
we  drank  together.  He  looked  at  me 
all  the  time.  Suddenly  he  said,  mali- 
ciously, with  a  contemptuous  look: 
*'fley.   Father  Moses,   say^   you  were 


afraid  of  me  yesterday?"  He  smiled 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh— Sergeant  "— 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder — "  confess  uiat  I 
frightened  you." 

He  smiled  so  pleasantly  that  I  could 
not  help  saying:  "  Well,  yes,  a  little  I  " 

"  He  !  he !  he  I  I  knew  it  very  well," 
said  he.  "You  had  heard  them  say, 
*  Sergeant  Trubert  is  a  tough  one ! '  You 
were  afraid,  and  you  gave  me  a  dinner 
fit  for  a  prince  to  coax  me  I " 

He  laughed  aloud,  and  I  ended  by 
laughing  too.  Sorl6  had  heard  all,  in 
the  next  room,  and  now  came  to  the 
door,  and  said,  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Sergeant." 

He  exclaimed,  "Father  Moses,  here 
is  what  may  be  called  a  woman  I  You 
can  boast  of  having  a  proud  woman,  a 
malignant  woman,  more  malignant  than 
you  are.  Father  Moses ;  he,  he,  he !  That 
is  as  it  should  be — that  is  as  it  should 
be!" 

Sorl6  was  delighted. 

"  Oh  I  Mr,  Sergeant,"  said  she,  "  csn 
yon  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  Bah !  bah  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
are  a  first-rate  woman  I  I  saw  you  when 
I  first  came,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Take 
heed,  Trubert !  They  make  a  fair  pre- 
tense ;  it  is  a  stratagem  to  send  you  to 
the  hotel  to  sleep.  We  will  let  the  enemy 
unmask  his  batteries ! " 

^*Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  gave  me  a 
dinner  fit  for  a  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire. Now,  Father  Moses,  I  invite 
myself  to  take  a  small  glass  of  cherry- 
water  with  you  now  and  then.  Put 
the  bottle  aside,  by  itself,  it  is  excel- 
lent! And  as  tor  the  rest,  the  room 
which  you  have  given  me  is  too  hand- 
some ;  I  don't  like  such  gewgaws ;  this 
fine  furniture  and  these  soft  beds  are 
good  for  women.  What  I  want  is  a 
small  room,  like  that  at  the  side,  two 
good  chairs,  a  pine  table^  a  plain  bed 
with  a  mattress,  paillasse,  and  coverings, 
and  five  or  six  nails  in  the  wall  for  hang- 
ing mj  things.    You  just  give  me  that  !^* 

"  Srace  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Sergeant." 

"  Yes,  1  wish  it ;  the  handsome  room 
will  be  for  state  occasions." 

"  You  will  breakfast  with  us  ?  "  ask- 
ed my  wife,  well  pleased. 

"  I  breakfast  and  dine  at.  the  cantine,'' 
replied  the  sergeant.    "  I  do  very  well 
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there ;  and  I  don't  want  to  have  good 
people  go  to  any  expense  .  for  me. 
When  people  respect  an  old  soldier  as 
he  ought  to  be  respected,  when  they 
treat  him  kindly,  when  they  are  like 
you,  Trubert,  loo,  is  what  he  ought  to 
be." 

"  But,  Mr.  Sergeant  I  "  said  Sorle. 

"  Call  me  Sergeant,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
you  now.  You  are  not  like  all  the  rabble 
of  the  city  ;  rascals  who  have  been  grow- 
ing rich  while  we  have  been  off  fighting ; 
wretches  who  do  nothing  but  heap  up 
money  and  grow  big  at  the  expense  of 
the  army,  who  live  on  us,  who  are  in- 
debted to  us  for  everything,  and  who 
send  us  to  sleep  in  nests  of  vermin.  Ah  I 
a  thousand  million  thunders  ! " 

His  face  resumed  its  bad  look;  his 
moustaches  shook  with  his  anger,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  What  a  good  idea 
it  was  to  treat  him  well !  Scrip's  ideas 
are  always  good ! " 

But  in  a  n)oment  he  relaxed,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  my  arm,  he  exclaimed : 

"To  think  that  you  are  Jews  I  a  kind 
of  abominable  race ;  everything  that  is 
dirty  and  vile  and  niggardly  !  To  think 
that  you  are  Jews !  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  you  are  Jews  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Sorl6. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it,"  said  he ;  "I  have  seen  so 
many  Jews,  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
that  I  thought  to  myself  *  they  are  send- 
ing me  to  some  Jews ;  I  must  take  care, 
or  it  will  be  the  end  of  me.' " 

We  kept  silent  in  our  mortification, 
and  he  added,  "Come,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  that.  You  are  good,  honest 
people ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  tiouble  you. 
Your  hand,  Father  Moses !  " 

I  gave  him  my  hand. 

"  I  like  you,"  said  he.  "  Now,  Ma- 
dame Moses,  the  side  room ! " 

We  showed  him  the  small  room  that 
he  asked  for,  and  he  went  at  once  to 
fetch  his  knapsack  from  the  other,  saying 
as  he  went : 

"  Now  I  am  among  honest  people  1 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
along  together.  You  do  not  trouble  me, 
I  do  not  trouble  you ;  I  come  in  and  go 
out,  by  day  or  night ;  it  is  Sergeant  Tru- 
bert, that  IS  enough.  And  now  and  then, 
in  the  mornings,  we  will  take  our  little 
glass ;  it  is  agreed,  is  it  not,  Father  Mo- 
ses ?  " 


"Yes,  sergeant." 

"  And  here  is  the  key  of  the  house," 
said  Sorle. 

"  Very  well ;  everything  is  arranged ; 
now  I  am  going  to  take  a  nap ;  good- 
bye, my  friends." 

"  I  hope  you  will  sleep  well,  sergeant." 
We  went  out  at  once,  and  heard  him  lie 
down. 

"  You  see,  Moses,  you  see,"  whispered 
my  wife,  in  the  alley,  "  it  has  all  come 
right." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  all  right,  excellent ; 
your  plan  was  a  good  one;  and  now,  if 
the  spirits  of  wine  only  come,  we  shall 
be  happy." 

vin. 

Fbok  that  time  the  sergeant  lived 
with  us  without  troubling  anybody. 
Every  morning,  before  he  went  to  his 
duties,  he  came  and  sat  a  few  minutes  in 
my  room,  and  talked  with  me  while  he 
took  his  glass.  He  liked  to  laugh  with 
S4fel,  and  we  called  him  "our  sergeant," 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family.  He 
seemed  to  like  to  be  with  us ;  he  was  a 
careful  man ;  he  would  not  allow  our 
sclutbiagoit  to  black  his  shoes ;  he  clean- 
ed his  own  buff-skins,  and  would  not  let 
any  one  touch  his  arms. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  going  to 
answer  to  the  call,  be  met  me  'm  the 
alley,  and,  seeing  a  little  rust  on  my 
musket,  he  began  to  swear  like  the 
devil. 

"  Ah  I  Father  Moses,  if  I  had  you  in 
my  company,  it  would  go  hard  with 
you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  thought  I ;  "  but,  thank  God, 
I'm  not." 

Sorle,  leaning  over  the  balustrades 
above,  laughed  heartily. 

From  that  time  the  sergeant  regularly 
inspected  my  equipments ;  I  must  clean 
my  gun  over  and  over,  take  it  to  pieces, 
clean  the  barrel  and  furbish  the  bayo- 
net as  if  I  expected  to  go  and  fight. 
And  even  when  he  knew  that  Monbome 
treated  me  brutally,  he  still  wanted  to 
teach  me  the  exercises.  All  my  remon- 
strances were  of  no  avail,  he  would  frown 
and  say : 

"  Father  Moses,  I  can't  stand  it,  that 
an  honest  man  like  you  should  kifow  less 
than  the  rabble.    Go  along  I  " 

And  then  we  would  go  to  the  bam. 
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It  was  very  cold,  but  the  sergeant  was 
80  provoked  at  my  want' of  briskness  in 
performing  the  movements,  that  he  al- 
ways put  me  in  a  great  perspiration  be- 
fore we  finished. 

"  Attention  to  the  commander,  and  no 
laziness !  "  he  would  exclaim. 

I  used  to  hear  Sorl6,  Sdfel,  and  the 
servant  laughing  in  the  stairway,  as  they 
peeped  through  the  laths,  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  turn  my  head,  and  thus  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  good  Trubert  that 
I  learned  to  charge  after  a  dozen  lessons, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  vaulters  in 
the  company. 

Ah !  BVitz,  it  would  all  have  been  very 
well  if  the  spirits  of  wine  had  come ;  but 
instead  of  my  dozen  pipes,  there  came 
half  a  company  of  marine  artillery,  and 
four  hundred  recruits  for  the  sixth  regi- 
ment. 

Almost  immediately  the  govenior  or- 
dered the  circuit  of  the  city  to  be  re- 
duced to  six  hundred  metres. 

You  should  have  seen  the  havoc  that 
was  made  in  the  place ;  the  fences,  the 
palisades,  the  trees  cut  down,  the  houses 
demolished,  from  which  every  one  car- 
ried away  a  beam  or  some  timbers. 
Yon  should  have  looked  down  from 
the  ramparts  and  seen  the  little  gar- 
dens, the  lines  of  poplars,  the  old  trees 
in  the  orchards  felled  to  the  ground  and 
dragged  away  by  swarms  of  workmen. 
You  should  have  seen  all  this  to  know 
what  war  is ! 

Father  Frise,  the  two  Camus  boys,  the 
Sades,  the  Bosserts,  and  all  the  families 
of  the  gardeners  and  small  farmers  who 
lived  at  Phalsburg,  suffered  the  most.  I 
can  almost  hear  old  Fritz  exclaim : 

"  Ah !  my  poor  plum-trees  !  Ah !  my 
poor  pear-trees ;  I  planted  you  m}  self, 
forty  years  ago.  How  beautiful  you 
were,  always  covered  with  fine  fruit ! 
Oh,  misery  !  misery  !  " 

And  the  soldiers  still  chopped  away. 
Toward  the  end,  old  Fritz  went  away, 
his  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

The  rumor  spread  also  that  they  wei'e 
going  to  burn  the  Maisons  Rouges  at  the 
loot  of  the  Mittlebronn  hill,  the  tile-kiln 
at  Pemette,  and  the  little  inns  of  VAt- 
bre-Vert  and  Panier Fleuri,  but  it  seem- 
ed that  the  governor  found  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  these  houses  were  out  of 
range ;   or  rather,  that  they  would  re- 


serve that  till  later ;  and,  that  the  allies 
were  coming  sooner  than  they  were 
expected. 

Of  what  happened  before  the  block- 
ade, I  remember,  too,  that  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  December,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  call  was  beat. 
Everybody  supposed  that  it  was  for  the 
drill,  and  I  set  out  quietly,  with  my 
musket  on  my  shoulder,  as  usual ;  but, 
as  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  mayoralty, 
I  saw  the  troops  of  the  garrison  formed 
under  the  trees  of  the  square. 

They  placed  us  with  them  in  two 
ranks ;  and  then  Governor  Moulin,  com- 
manders Thom.as  and  Pettigenet,  and  the 
mayor,  with  a  tri-colored  sash  about  his 
waist,  arrived. 

They  beat  the  march,  and  then  the 
drum-major  raised  his  baton,  and  the 
drums  stopped.  The  governor  began 
to  speak,  everybody  listened,  .and  the 
words  heard  from  a  distance  were  re- 
peated from  one  to  another. 

"  Officers,  sub-officers,  national  guards, 
and  soldiers  I 

"The  enemy  is  concentrated  upon  the 
Rhine,  only  three  days'  march  from 
us.  The  city  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege ;  the  civil  authorities  give  place 
to  martial  law.  A  permanent  court- 
martial  replaces  ordinary  tribunals. 

"  Inhabitants  of  Phalsburg !  we  expect 
from  you  courage,  devotion,  obedience ! 
Vive  VEhnpereiir  I " 

And  a  thousand  cries  of  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereurl^^  filled  the  air. 

1  trembled  to  the  ends  of  my  hair; 
my  spirits  of  wine  were  still  on  the 
road;  I  considered  myself  a  ruined 
man. 

The  immediate  distribution  of  car- 
tridges, and  the  oider  which  the  battalion 
received  to  go  and  pillrge  provisions, 
and  bring  in  cattle  from  the  surrounding 
villages  for  the  supjily  of  the  city,  pre- 
vented me  from  thmking  of  my  misfor- 
tune. 

I  had  also  to  think  of  my  own  life, 
for,  in  receiving  such  an  order,  we  sup- 
posed of  course  that  the  peasants  would 
resist,  and  it  is  abominable  to  have  to 
fight  the  people  you  are  robbing. 

I  was  very  pale  as  I  thought  of  all 
this. 

But  when  Commander  Thomas  cried 
out,  '*  Charge  I "  and  I  tore  off  my  first 
cartridge,  and  put  it  in  the  barrel,  and, 
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instead  of  hearing  the  ramrod  I  felt  a 
ball  at  the  bottom  I — when  they  ordered 
us :  "  File  to  the  left— left !  left !  for- 
ward 1  quick  step  I  march  I "  and  we  set 
out  for  the  barracks  of  the  Bois-de- 
Chines,  while  the  first  battalion  went 
on  to  Quatre-Yents  and  Bichelberg,  the 
second  to  Wecbern  and  Metting ;  when 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  seize  and 
carry  away  everything,  and  that  the 
court-martial  was  at  the  mayoralty  to 

Sass  sentence  upon  those  who  did  not 
o  their  duty ; — ^all  these  new  and  ter- 
rible things  completely  upset  me.  I  was 
troubled  as  I  saw  the  village  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  pictured  to  myself  beforehand 
the  cries  of  the  women  and  children. 

You  see,  Fritz,  to  take  from  the  poor 
peasant  all  his  living  at  the  beginning  of 
winter;  to  take  from  him  Us  cow,  hiB 
goats,  his  pigs,  everything  in  short,  it 
is  dreadfiifl  and  my  own  misfortune 
made  me  feel  more  for  that  of  others. 

And  then,  as  we  marched,  I  thought 
of  my  daughter  Zeffen,  and  Baruch,  and 
their  children,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self: 

"Mercy  on  usl  if  •the  enemy  comes, 
what  will  they  do  in  an  exposed  town 
like  Saverne  ?  They  will  lose  everything. 
We  shall  be  in  misery  from  one  day  till 
the  next." 

These  thoughts  took  away  my  breath, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  some 
peasants,  who,  from  their  little  windows, 
watched  our  approach  over  the  fields  and 
along  their  street,  without  stirring. 
They  did  not  know  what  we  were 
coming  for. 

Six  soldiers  on  horseback  preceded 
us ;  Commander  Thomas  ordered  them 
to  pass  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bar- 
racks, to  prevent  the  peasants  from  driv- 
ing their  cattle  into  the  woods,  when 
they  had  found  out  that  we  had  come  to 
rob  them. 

They  set  off  on  a  gallop. 

We  came  to  the  first  hoase,  where 
there  was  a  stone  crucifix.  We  heard 
the  order : 

"  Halt  I " 

Then  thirty  men  were  detached  to  act 
as  sentinels  in  the  little  streets,  and  I  was 
among  the  number,  which  I  liked,  for  I 
preferred  being  on  duty  to  going  into 
their  stables  and  barns. 

As  we  filed  through  the  principal 
street  the  peasants  asked  us : 


"  What  is  going  on  ?  Have  they  been 
cutting  wood  ?  -  Have  they  been  making 
arrests  ?  "  and  such  like  questions.  But 
we  did  not  answer  them,  and  hastened 
on. 

MonboiTie  placed  me  in  the  third 
street  to  the  nght,  near  the  large  house 
of  Father  Franz,  who  raised  bees  on  the 
slope  of  the  valley  behind  his  house.  We 
heard  the  sheep  bleating  and  the  cattle 
lowing ;  that  wretch  of  a  monbome  said, 
winking  his  eye : 

"  It  will  be  jolly  1  We  will  make  the 
barracks-folks  open  their  eyes." 

He  had  no  mercy  in  him.  He  said  to 
me: 

^'  Moses,  thou  must  stay  there.  If  any 
one  tries  to  pass,  cross  the  bayonet.  If 
any  one  resists,  prick  him  well  and  then 
fire.  The  law  must  be  suppoii«d  by 
force." 

I  don't  know  where  the  cobbler  picked 
up  that  expression ;  but  he  left  me  in  the 
street,  between  two  fences  white  with 
frost,  and  went  on  his  way  with  the  rest 
of  the  picket'^. 

I  waited  there  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
considering  what  I  should  do  if  the  peas- 
ants tried  to  save  their  property,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  much  better  to 
fire  upon  the  cattle  than  upon  their 
owners. 

I  was  much  perplexed  and  was  very 
cold,  when  I  heard  a  great  shouting ;  at 
the  same  time  the  drum  began  to  beat 
Some  men  went  into  the  stables  and 
drove  out  the  cattle.  The  barracks- 
people  swore  and  wept;  some  tried  to 
defend  themselves.  Commander  Thomas 
cried  out : 

^^  To  the  square !  Drive  them  to  the 
square  I " 

Some  cows  escaped  through  the  fences, 
and  you  can't  imagine  what  a  tumult 
there  was.  I  congratulated  myself  that 
I  was  not  in  the  midst  of  this  pillage. 
But  this  did  not  last  long,  for  suddenly 
a  herd  of  goats,  driven  by  two  old 
women,  filed  down  the  street  on  their 
way  to  the  valley. 

Then  I  had  to  cross  the  bayonet  and 
call  out : 

"  Halt  I " 

One  of  the  women,  mother  Migneron, 
knew  me ;  she  had  a  pitchfork,  and  was 
very  pale. 

^^  Let  me  pass,  Moses,''  ssid  she. 

I  saw  that  she   was  coming  »low]y 
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toward  me,  meamng  to  throw  me  down 
with  her  pitchfork.  The  other  .tried  to 
drive  the  goats  into  a  little  garden  at  the 
side,  but  the  slats  were  too  near  to- 
gether, and  the  fence  too  high. 

I  should  have  liked  to  let  them  go 
down,  and  deny  having  seen  anything ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Lieutenant  Rollet 
came  up  and  called  out : 

"  Attention  I " 

And  two  men  of  the  company  follow- 
ed :  Mslcry  and  Schweyer,  toe  brewer. 

Old  Migneron,  seeing  me  cross  the 
bayonet,  began  to  grind  her  teeth,  saying : 

'*  Ah  I  vretch  of  a  Jew,  thou'lt  pay  for 
this  I " 

She  was  so  angry  that  she  had  no  fear 
of  my  musket,  and  three  times  she  tried 
to  thrust  her  pitchfork  into  me ;  then  I 
found  the  benefit  of  my  drilling,  for  I 
parried  all  her  attacks. 

Two  goats  escaped  between  my  legs ; 
the  rest  were  taken.  The  soldiers  pushed 
back  the  old  woman,  broke  her  pitch- 
fork, and  finally  regained  the  chief  street, 
which  was  full  of  cattle,  lowing  and 
kicking. 

Old  Migneron  sat  down  on  the  fence 
and  tore  her  hair. 

Just  then  two  cows  came  along,  their 
tails  in  the  air,  leaping  over  the  fences 
and  upsetting  everything,  the  baskets  of 
bees  and  their  old  keeper.  Fortunately, 
as  it  was  winter,  the  bees  remained  as  if 
dead  in  their  baskets,  or  else  I  believe 
they  would  have  routed  our  whole  bat- 
talion. 

The  horn  of  the  hardier^  sounded  in 
the  village.  He  had  been  summoned  in 
the  name  of  the  law.  This  old  hardier^ 
Nickel,  passed  along  the  street,  and  the 
animals  oecame  auiet,  and  could  be  put 
in  some  order.  I  saw  the  pr^Tcession  go 
/  along  the  street;  the  oxen  and  cows  m 
front,  then  the  goats,  and  the  pigs 
behind. 

The  barracks-people  followed,  flinging 
stones  and  throwing  sticks.  I  saw  that, 
if  I  should  be  forgotten,  these  wretches 
would  fall  upon  me,  and  I  should  be 
murdered ;  but  Sergeant Monbome,  with 
other  comrades,  came  and  relieved  me. 
They  all  laughed,  and  said : 

"  We  have  shaved  them  well !  There 
is  not  a  goat  left  at  the  barracks;  we 
have  taken  everything  at  one  haul.*' 


*  HerdffiiuiD. 


We  hastened  to  rejoin  the  column, 
which  marched  in  two  lines  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  the  cattle  in  the 
middle,  our  company  behind,  and  Nickel, 
with.  Commander  Thomas,  in  front. 
This  fornxed  a  file  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred paces.  On  every  animal  a  bundle 
of  hay  had  been  tied  for  fodder. 

In  this  way  we  passed  slowly  into  the 
street  of  the  cemetery. 

Upon  the  glacis  we  halted,  and  tied 
up  the  animals,  and  the  order  came  to 
take  them  down  into  the  fosses  behind 
the  arsenal 

We  were  the  first  that  returned ;  we 
had  seized  thirty  oxen,  forty-five  cows, 
a  quantity  of  goats  and  pigs,  and  some 
sheep. 

All  day  long  the  companies  were  com- 
ing back  with  their  booty,  so  that  the 
fosses  were  filled  with  cattle,  which  re- 
mained in  the  open  air.  Then  the  gov- 
vemor  said  that  the  garrison  had  provi- 
sions for  six  months,  and  every  in- 
habitant must  prove  that  he  had  enough 
to  last  as  long  as  that,  and  that  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  to  begin. 

We  broke  ranks  before  the  city  hall. 
I  was  going  up  the  main  street,  my  gun 
on  my  shoulder,  when  some  one  caUed 
me: 

"  Hey !  Father  Moses ! " 

I  turned  and  saw  our  sergeant. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  you  have 
made  your  first  attack ;  you  have  brought 
us  back  some  provisions.  Well  and 
good  I " 

"  Yes,  Sergeant,  but  it  is  very  sad  I " 

"  What,  sad  ?  Thirty  oxen,  forty-five 
cows,  some  pigs  and  goats — ^it  is  mag- 
nificent I " 

"  To  be  sure,  but  if  you  had  heard  the 
cries  of  these  poor  people,  if  you  had 
seen  them  1  '* 

"Bah!  bah  I"  said  he.  '' Primo, 
Father  Moses,  soldiers  must  live ;  men 
must  have  their  rations  if  they  are  going 
to  fight.  I  have  seen  things  done  differ- 
ently, to  be  sure,  in  Germany  and  Spain 
and  Italy!  Peasants  are  selfish;  they 
want  to  keep  their  own;  they  do  not 
regard  the  honor  of  the  flag;  that  is 
trash !  In  some  respects  they  would  be 
worse  than  towns-people,  if  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  listen  to  them;  we 
must  be  strict." 

"We  have  been,  sergeant,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  if  I  had  been  master,  we 
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should  not  have  robbed  these  poor 
wretches ;  they  are  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion enough  already." 

"  You  are  too  compassionate,  Father 
Moses,  and  you  think  that  others  are 
like  yourself.  But  we  must  remember 
that  peasants,  citizens,  civilians,  live 
only  by  the  soldiers,  and  have  all  the 
profit  without  wanting  to  pay  any  of  the 
cost.  If  we  followed  your  advice  we 
should  die  of  hunger  in  this  little  town ; 
our  peasants  would  support  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Austrians,  and  Bavarians  at  our 
expense.  This  pack  of  scoundrels  would 
be  having  a  good  time  from  morning  to 
night,  and  the  rest  of  us  would  be  as 
poor  as  church-mice.  That  would  not 
do — there  is  no  sense  in  it ! " 

He  laughed  aloud.  We  had  now 
come  into  our  alley,  and  I  went  up 
stairs. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Moses  ?  "  asked  Sorl6  in 
the  darkness,  for  it  was  nightfall. 

"  Yes,  the  sergeant  and  I." 

"  Ah,  good !  "  said  she ;  "  I  was  ex- 
pecting you." 

"  Madame  Moses,"  exclaimed  the 
sergeant,  "  your  husband  can  boast  now 
of  being  a  real  soldier ;  he  has  not  yet 
seen  fire,  but  he  has  crossed  bayonets." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Sorle,  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  him  back." 

In  the  room,  through  the  little  white 
door-curtains,  we  saw  the  lamp  burning, 
and  smelt  the  soup.  The  sergeant  went 
to  his  room,  as  usual,  and  we  into  ours. 
Sorl6  looked  at  me  with  her  great  black 
eyes,  she  saw  how  pale  I  was,  and  knew 
what  I  was  thinkmg  about.  She  took 
from  me  my  cartridge-box,  and  placed 
my  mu>!;kct  in  the  closet. 

"Where  is  Safel?  "  I  asked. 

"He  must  b3  in  thi;  sqiare.  I  sent 
him  to  8e3  it  ycm  had  cone  Lack. 
Hark !     There  he  is  coming  up  !  " 

Then  I  heard  the  child  come  up  the 
stairs  ;  he  opened  the  door  at  once  and 
ran  joyfully  to  embrace  me. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  trouble,  I  ate  with  a  good  ap- 
petite,    having    taken     nothing    since 


mornmg. 


Suddenly  Sorl^  said  :  "  If  the  invoice 
does  not  come  before  the  city  gates  are 
closed  we  shflll  not  have  to  pay  anything, 
for  goods  are  at  the  risk  of  the  mer- 
chant until  they  are  delivered.  And  we 
have  not  received  the  inventory." 


"  Yes,"  I  replied, "  you  are  right ;  M. 
Quataya,  instead  of  sending  us  the 
spirits  of  wine  at  once,  waited  eight 
days  to  answer  us.  If  he  had  sent  the 
twelve  pipes  that  day  or  the  day  after, 
they  would  be  here  by  this  time.  The 
delay  is  not  our  fault." 

You  see,  Fritz,  how  anxious  we  were ; 
but,  as  the  sergeant  came  to  smoke  hb 
pipe  at  the  corner  of  the  stove,  as  usual, 
we  said  no  more  about  it. 

I  spoke  only  of  my  fears  in  regard  to 
Teffen,  Baruch,  and  their  children,  in  an 
exposed  town  like  Saverne.  The  ser- 
geant tried  to  put  my  mind  at  ease,  and 
said  that  in  such  places  they  made,  to  be 
sure,  all  sorts  of  requisitions  in  wines, 
brandies,  provisions,  carriages,  carts  and 
horses,  but,  except  in  case  of  resistance, 
the  people  were  let  alone,  and  the 
soldiers  even  tried  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  them. 

We  kept  on  talking  till  nearly  ten 
o'clock ;  then  the  sergeant,  who  had  to 
keep  guard  at  the  German  gate,  went 
away,  and  we  went  to  bed. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  of  December, 
a  very  cold  night. 

IX. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  threw  back 
the  shutters  of  our  room,  everything 
was  white  with  snow ;  the  old  elms  of 
the  square,  the  street,  the  roofs  of  the 
mayoralty  and  market  and  church. 
Some  of  our  neighbors,  Recco  the  tin- 
man. Spick  the  baker,  and  old  Durand 
the  mattress-maker,  opened  their  doors 
and  looked  as  if  dazzled,  while  they 
exclaimed : 

"  1  le  !     Winter  has  come  1 " 

Although  we  soe  it  e\ery  year  yet  it 
is  like  a  new  existence.  We  breathe 
better  out  of  doors,  and  within  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  fire- 
place and  smoke  our  pipes,  while  we 
watch  the  crackling  of  the  red  fire. 
Yes,  I  have  always  felt  so  for  seventy- 
five  years,  and  I  feel  so  still  I 

I  had  scarcely  opened  the  shutters 
when  Safel  sprang  from  his  bed  like  a 
squirrel,  and  came  and  flattened  his  nose 
against  a  pane  of  glass,  his  long  hair  di- 
shcvelled  and  his  legs  uncovered. 

"  Oh  !  snow  !  snow !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Now  we  can  have  some  slides !  " 
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Sorl£,  in  the  next  room,  made  haste 
to  dress  herself  and  run  in.  We  all 
looked  out  for  some  minutes ;  then  I 
went  to  make  the  fire,  Soii6  went  to  the 
kitchen,  Safel  dressed  himself  hastily, 
and  everything  fell  back  into  the  ordi- 
nary channel. 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  snow,  it 
was  very  c6ld.  You  need  only  see  the 
fire  kindle  at  once,  and  hear  it  roar  in  the 
stove,  to  know  that  it  was  freezing  hard. 

As  we  were  eating  our  soup,  I  said 
to  Sorl^,  "  The  poor  sergeant  must  have 
passed  a  dreadtdl  night.  His  little  glass 
of  cherry-water  will  taste  good." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  was  well  for  you 
to  think  of  it." 

She  went  to  the  closet,  and  filled  my 
little  pocket-fiask  from  the  bottle  of 
cherry-water. 

You  know,  Fritz,  that  we  do  not  like 
to  go  into  public  houses  when  we  are  on 
our  way  to  our  own  business.  Each  of 
us  carries  his  own  little  bottle  and  crust 
of  bread ;  it  is  the  best  way  and  most 
conformed  to  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

Sorl6  then  filled  my  flask,  and  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  under  my  great-coat,  to 
go  to  the  guard-house.  b4t'el  wanted  to 
follow  me,  but  his  mother  told  him  to 
stay,  and  I  went  down  alone,  well 
pleased  at  being  able  to  do  the  sergeant 
a  kindness. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
quantity  of  snow  falling  from  the  roofs 
at  every  gust  of  wind  was  enough  to 
blind  you.  But  going  along  the  walls, 
with  my  nose  in  my  great-coat,  which 
was  well  drawn  up  on  the  shoulders,  I 
reached  the  German  gate,  and  was 
about  going  down  the  three  steps  of 
the  guard-house,  under  the  arch  at  the 
lett,  when  the  sergeant  himself  opened 
the  heavy  door  and  exclaimed : 

"  Is  it  you,  Father  Moses !  What  the 
devil  has  brought  you  here  in  this 
cold  ?  " 

The  guard-house  was  full  of  mist ;  we 
could  hardly  see  some  men  stretched  on 
camp-beds  at  the  further  end,  and  five 
or  SIX  veterans  near  the  red-hot  stove. 

I  stood  and  looked. 

'^  Here,"  I  said  to  the  sergeant  as  I 
handed  him  my  little  bottle,  "I  have 
brought  you  your  drop  of  cherry-water ; 
it  was  such  a  cold  night,  you  must  need 
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Moses !  "  he  exclaimed,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  and  looking  at  me  with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sergeant." 

"AVell,  lamgladofit.'  ^ 

He  raised  the  flask  to  his  mouth  and 
took  a  good  drink.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  distant  cry,  "  Who  goes 
there  ?  "  and  the  guard  of  the  outpost 
ran  to  open  the  gate. 

"  That  is  good  I  "  said  the  sergeant, 
tapping  on  the  cork,  and  giving  me  the 
bottle ;  '^  take  it  back.  Father  Moses,  and 
thank  you  I " 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  half- 
moon  and  asked, "  What's  the  news  ?  " 

We  both  looked  and  saw  a  hussar 
quarter-master,  a  withered,  gray  old 
man,  with  quantities  of  chevrons  on  his 
arm,  arrive  in  great  haste. 

All  my  life  I  shall  have  that  man  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  his  smoking  horse,  his 
flying  sabretash,  his  sword  clinking 
against  his  boots  ;  his  colbac  and  dolman 
covered  with  frost ;  his  long,  bony 
wrinkled  face,  his  pointed  nos<%  long 
chin,  and  yellow  eyes.  I  shall  always 
see  him  riding  like  the  wind,  then  sto})- 
ping  his  rearing  horse  under  the  arch  in 
front  of  us,  and  calling  out  to  us  with  a 
voice  like  a  trumpet :  "  Where  is  the 
governor's  house,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  The  first  house  at  the  right,  quarter- 
master.    What  is  the  news  ?  " 

"  The  enemy  is  in  Alsatia  I  " 

Those  who  have  never  seen  such  men 
— men  accustomed  to  long  warfare,  and 
hard  as  iron — can  never  imagine  them. 
And  then  to  have  heard  the  exclamation, 
"  The  enemy  is  in  Alsatia!  "  would  have 
made  you  tremble. 

The  veterans  had  gone  away  ;  the 
sergeant,  as  he  saw  the  hussar  fasten  his 
horse  at  the  governor's  door,  said  to 
me  :  "  Ah,  well,  Father  Moses,  now  we 
shall  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  1 '' 

He  laughed,  and  the  others  seemed 
pleased. 

As  for  myself,  I  set  forth  quickly, 
with  my  head  bent,  and  in  my  terror  re- 
peating to  myself  the  words  of  the 
prophet : 

"  One  post  shall  run  to  meet  another, 
and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
show  the  king  that  his  passages  arc  stop- 
ped, and  the  reeds  they  have  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are 
affrighted. 

The  mighty  men  have  forborne  to 
24 
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fight,  they  have  remained  in  their  holds, 
their  might  hath  failed,  and  the  bars  are 
broken. 

^^Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land, 
blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations, 
prepare  the  nations  against  her,  call  to- 
gether against  her  the  Kingdoms,  appoint 
a  captain  against  her ! 

"  And  the  land  shall  tremble  and  sor- 
row ;  for  every  purpose  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  performed,  to  make  the  land  a 
desolation  without  an  inhabitant  I  '* 

I  saw  my  ruin  at  hand — the  destruc- 
tion of  my  hope. 

'*  Mercy,  Moses ! "  exclaimed  my  wife, 
as  she  saw  me  come  back,  *'  W  hat  is 
the  matter  ?  Your  face  is  all  drawn  up. 
Something  dreadful  has  happened." 

"  Yes,  iSorl^,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  down ; 
"  the  time  of  trouble  has  come  of  which 
the  prophet  spoke:  'The  king  of  the 
south  shall  push  at  him,  and  the  king 
of  the  north  shall  come  against  him  like 
a  whirlwind  :  and  he  shall  enter  into  the 
countries  and  shall  ovei'fiow  and  pass 
over." 

This  I  said  with  my  hands  raised  tow- 
ard heaven.  Little  Sdfel  squeezed  him- 
self between  my  knees,  while  SorlA  looked 
on,  not  knowing  what  to  say ;  and  I  told 
them  that  the  Austrians  were  in  Alsatia ; 
that  the  Bavarians,  Swedes,  Prussians, 
'  and  Russians  were  coming  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  that  a  hussar  had  come  to 
announce  all  these  calamities ;  that  our 
spirits  of  wine  were  lost,  and  ruin  was 
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I  shed  a  few  tears,  and  neither  Sorl6 
nor  Sdfel  would  comfort  me. 

It  was  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  city. 
We  heard  the  drum  beat,  and  procla- 
mations read ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy 
were  already  there. 

One  thing  which  I  remember  especial- 
ly, for  we  had  opened  a  window  to  hear, 
was  that  the  governor  ordered  the  in- 
habitants to  empty  immediately  their 
bams  and  granaries ;  and  that,  while  we 
were  Hstenitig,  a  large  wagon  with  two 
horses,  from  Alsatia,  with  Bamch  sitting 
at  the  pole,  and  Zeffen  behind  on  some 
straw — her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her 
other  cliild  at  her  side — turned  suddenly 
into  the  street. 

They  were  coming  to  us  for  safety  I 

The  sight  of  them  upset  me,  and  rais- 
ing my  hands,  I  exclaimed : 


^'Lord,  take  from  me  all  weakness! 
Thou  seest  that  I  need  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  these  little  ones.  Therefore  be 
thou  my  strength,  and  let  me  not  be  cut 
down  I " 

And  I  went  down  at  once  to  receive 
them,  Sorl6  and  Sslfel  following  me.  I 
took  my  daughter  in  my  arms,  and  helped 
her  to  the  ground,  while  Sorl6  tqpk  the 
children,  and  Baruch  exclaimed : 

"We  came  at  the  last  hour!  The 
gate  was  closed  as  soon  as  we  had  come 
m.  There  were  many  others  from 
Quatre-Vents  and  Savenie  who  had  to 
stay  outside." 

"  God  be  praised,  Baruch  I"  I  replied. 
"You  are  all  welcome,  my  dear  chil- 
dren !  I  have  not  much,  I  am  not  rich ; 
but  what  I  have,  you  have — it  is  all 
yours.     Come  in  I  " 

And  we  went  upstairs ;  Zeffen,  Sorl6, 
and  I  carrying  the  children,while  Baruch 
stayed  to  pay  the  man  who  brought 
them,  and  then  he  came  up. 

The  street  was  now  full  of  straw  and 
hay,  thrown  out  from  the  granaries ; 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  snow  bad 
stopped  falling.  In  a  little  while  the 
shouts  and  proclamations  ceased. 

Sorl6  hastened  to  serve  up  the  remains 
of  our  breakfast,  with  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
and  Baruch,  while  he  was  eating,  told 
us  that  there  was  a  panic  in  Alsatia, 
that  the  Austrians  had  turned  Basle, 
and  were  advancing  by  forced  marches 
upon  Schlestadt,  Neuf  Brisach,  and  Stras- 
burg,  after  having  surrounded  Hunin- 
guen. 

"Everybody  is  escaping,"  said  he. 
"  They  are  fleeing  to  the  mountain,  tak- 
ing their  valuables  on  their  carts,  and 
driving  their  cattle  into  the  woods. 
There  is  a  rumor  already  that  bands  of 
Cossacks  have  been  seen  at  Mutzig,  but 
that  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  army  of 
Marshal  Victor  is  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  dragoons  are  passing  every  dav  to 
join  him.  How  could  they  pass  his  hnes 
without  giving  battle  ?  " 

We  were  listening  very  attentively 
to  these  things  when  the  sergeant  came 
in.  He  was  just  off  duty,  and  stood  out- 
side of  the  door,  looking  at  us  with  aston- 
ishment. 

I  took  Zeffen  by  the  hand,  and  said : 
"  Sergeant,  thi^  is  my  daughter,  thb  is 
my  son-in-law,  and  these  are  my  grand- 
children, about  whom  I  have  told  yon. 
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They  know  you,  for  I  have  told  them  in 
my  letters  how  much  we  think  of  you." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  Zeffen. — 
"  Father  Moses,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a 
handsome  daughter,  and  your  son-in  law 
seems  to  be  a  worthy  man." 

Then  he  took  little  Esdras  from  Zef- 
fen's  arms,  and  lifted  hirn  up,  and  made 
a  face  at  him,  at  which  the  child 
laughed,  and  everybody  was  pleased. 
The  other  little  one  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  looked  on. 

"  Mv  children  have  come  to  stay  with 
me,"  I  said  to  the  sergeant ;  "  you  will 
excuse  them  if  they  make  a  little  noise 
in  the  house  ?  " 

*'  How  1  Father  Moses,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  will  excuse  everything !  Do  not  be 
concerned ;  are  we  not  old  friends  ?  " 

And  at  once,  in  spite  of  all  we  could 
say,  he  chose  another  room  looking  upon 
the  court. 

^^AU  the  nestful  ought  to  be  to- 
gether," said  he.  "  I  am  the  friend  of 
tlie  tanuly,  the  old  sergeant,  who  will  not 
trouble  anybody,  provided  they  are  glad 
to  see  him." 

I  was  so  much  moved  that  I  gave  him 
both  my  hands. 

"  It  w  as  a  happy  day  when  you  entered 
my  honse,"  said  I.  '*The  Lord  be 
thanked  for  it !  " 

He  laughed,  and  said :  "  Come  now, 
Father  Moses ;  come !  Have  I  done  any- 
thing more  than  was  natural  ?  Why  do 
you  wonder  at  it  ?  " 

He  went  at  once  to  get  his  things  and 
carry  them  to  his  new  room ;  and  then 
went  away,  so  as  not  to  disturb  us. 

How  we  are  mistaken  !  This  sergeant, 
whom  Frichard  had  sent  to  plague  us, 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  was  one  of  our 
family;  he  consulted  our  comfort  in 
everything — and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then,  I 
cannot  think  of  that  good  man  without 
emotion. 

When  we  were  alone,  Baruch  told  us 
that  he  could  not  stay  at  PLalsburg; 
that  he  had  come  to  bring  his  family, 
with  everything  that  he  could  provide 
for  them  m  the  first  anxious  moments ; 
but  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
when  the  enemy  could  not  long  delay 
coming,  his  duty  was  to  guard  his  house, 
and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
pillage  of  his  goods. 

This  seemed  right,  though  it  made  us 


none  the  less  grieved  to  have  him  go. 
We  thought  of  the  pain  of  living  apart 
from  each  other ;  of  hearing  no  tidings ; 
of  being  all  the  time  uncertain  about  the 
fate  of  our  beloved  ones!  Meanwhile 
we  were  all  busy.  Sorle  and  Zeffen  pre- 
pared the  children's  bed ;  Baruch  took 
out  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought ; 
Sdfel  played  with  the  two  little  ones,  and 
I  went  and  came,  thinking  about  our 
troubles. 

At  last,  when  the  best  room  was  ready 
for  Zeffen  and  the  children,  as  the  German 
gate  was  already  shut,  and  the  French 
gate  would  be  open  only  a  couple  of  hours 
longer  for  strangers  to  leave  the  city, 
Baruch  exclaimed :  ^^  Zeffen,  the  moment 
has  come  1 " 

He  had  scarcely  said  the  words  when 
the  great  agony  began — cries,  embraces, 
and  tears  1 

Ah  !  it  is  a  great  joy  to  be  loved,  the 
only  true  joy  of  life.  But  what  sorrow 
to  be  separated  I  And  how  our  family 
loved  each  other!  How  Zeffen  and 
Baruch  embraced  one  another  I  How 
they  leaned  over  their  little  ones,  how 
ihey  looked  at  them,  and  begun  to 
sob  again! 

What  can  be  said  at  such  a  moment  ? 
I  sat  by  the  window,  with  my  hands  be- 
fore my  face,  without  strength  to  raise 
my  voice.  I  thought  to  myself :  "  My 
God,  must  it  be  that  a  single  man  shall 
hold  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  us  all  I  Must 
it  be  that,  for  his  pleasure,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  pride,  everything  shall  be 
confounded,  overturned,  torn  asunder ! 
My  God,  shall  these  troubles  never  end  ? 
Hast  thou  no  pity  on  thy  poor  crea- 
tures ?  " 

I  did  not  raise  m^  eyes,  but  I  heard 
the  lamentations  which  rent  my  heart, 
and  which  lasted  till  the  moment  when 
Baruoh,  perceiving  that  Zeffen  was  quite 
exhausted,  escaped,  exclaiming:  ^^It 
must  be  !  It  must  be  !  Adieu,  Zeffen ! 
Adieu,  my  children  !     Adieu,  all ! " 

No  one  followed  him. 

W^e  heard  the  carriage  roll  away,  and 
then  was  the  great  sorrow — that  sorrow 
of  which  it  is  written : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re- 
membered Zion. 

"  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  wil 
lows. 

"  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away 
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captive,  required  of  us  a  song,  saying : 
*  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  ! ' 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land  ?  '^ 
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ASCENTS  OF  MOUNT  HOOD  AND  THE 
SIERRA  SANDIA. 

[OASOADK  MOUKTAINB.  —  AOTIVK  VOLCANOES. — OLD 
CRATKHS. — IMMEITBB  ORATKR  THREE  MILES  IN  DtAM- 
■TBS. — ^HIOHSST  MOUNTAIN  JN  AMERIOA. — DLAMOMD 
PEAK.] 

The  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  other  chains  of  the  Pacific  regions 
of  North  America  have  been  more  or 
less  explored  both  in  the  north,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern  districts — in  the 
north  by  our  own  countrymen,  in  the 
centre  by  the  American  surveyors,  and 
in  the  south  by  highway  and  railway 
^^prospectors,"  as  also  by  trappers  and 
gold-hunters  —  pioneers  of  civilization, 
who  have  made  permanent  tracks  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  But  few  travellers 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  ascend 
the  peaks  or  culminating  points  of  these 
far-off  ranges.  A  remarluible  exception 
presents  itself  in  a  recent  ascent  made 
by  the  Rev.  U.  K.  Hines  of  Mount  Hood, 
one  of  the  so-called  cascade  range,  a 
northward  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  traverses  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Territory  of  Washington 
from  sonth  to  north,  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  range  rises  to  an  average  altitude 
of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet, 
while  at  intervals  of  many  miles  more 
aspiring  summits  spring  up  above  the 
evergreen  roofing  of  the  lower  moun- 
tains five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  higher.  The  highest  of  these  is 
Mount  Hood.  It  stands  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  where  the  Columbia  has 
ploughed  its  way  through  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  range  from  east 
to  west. 

Mr.  Hines  set  out  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1866,  in  company  with 
three  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  full  of  determination,  af- 
ter a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
in  September,  1864,*  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^Ho  stand  upon  the  summit,  if 

*  Proceedioffs  of  the  Royal  Geographioal  So- 
cietj-,  Vul.  xi.  So.  11. 


energy  and  endurance  could  accomplish 
the  feat."     The  account  of  the  ascent 
presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the 
scenery,  and  more  especially  of  the  vege- 
tation,  of  this  remote  portion   of  the 
earth's  surface.     The  rendezvous  was  at 
the  house  of  a  Canadian,  who,  fourteen 
years  before,  had  erected  a  cabin  at  the 
place  where  the  emigrant  road  leaves 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  valley  of 
Willamette.    From  this  place  the  track 
enters  the   mountains  along  a    gorge, 
through  which  flows  a  dashing  river 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  which 
rises  beneath    the  glaciers  of   Mount 
Hood.     The  track  follows  this  gorge 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  when  it 
makes  a  detour  to  the  south  with  a  con- 
tinuous ascent  for  three  or  four  miles,  in 
many  places  very  steep,  to  the  celebrated 
table-land  known  as  I^iurel  Hill. 

This  table-land,  which  constitutes  the 
general  summit  of  the  range,  is  com- 
paratively level,  of  perhaps  ten  miles  in 
width,  the  general  character  of  which 
is  that  of  a  swamp  or  marsh ;  but  it  is 
clad  with  a  dense  and  grand  growth  of 
fir,  cedar  {7%ur/a  gigantea)^  pine,  and 
kindred  evergreens,  with  an  almost  im- 
penetrable undergrowth  of  what  is  des- 
ignated as  laurel  m  the  country,  but  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Hines,  a  rhododendron. 
Straggling  rays  of  sunlight  only  here 
and  there  find  their  way  through  this 
dense  foliage  to  the  damp  ground. 

Passiug  over  this  level,  the  party 
crossed  several  bold  clear  streams,  cours- 
ing down  from  the  direction  of  Muunt 
Hood,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  they 
took  an  old  Indian  trail  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain.  After  a  ride 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  up  a  continuous 
and  steep  ascent,  they  came  to  an 
opening  of  scattered  trees  which  sweeps 
around  the  south  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  tijey 
emerged  from 'the  forest,  and  stood  con- 
fronting the  wondei-ful  body  of  rock 
and  snow  which  springs  up  from  the 
elevation. 

A  place  was  selected  whereon  to 
bivouac,  on  a  beautiful  grassy  ridge  be- 
tween one  of  the  main  afiiuents  of  the 
river  Dos  Chutes  and  one  of  the  Clack- 
amas, and  which  nearly  constitutes  the 
dividing  ridge  of  the  mountain.  Having 
erected  here  a  hut  of  boughs,  and  gather- 
ed fuel  fur  a  large  fire  during  the  night, 
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they  spread  their  hiankets  on  the  ground 
and  slept  well  until   the  morning.    At 
seven  o'clock  on  Thursday  they  were 
ready  for  the  ascent.    This,  for  the  first 
mile  and  a  half,  was  very  gradual  and 
easy,  over  a  bed  of  volcanic  rock,  de- 
cayed and  intermixed  with  ashes.    The 
Cascade  Mountains,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
have  all  been  more  or  less  active  volca- 
noes, and  some  of  them,  as  more  espe- 
cially Mount  Hood,  are  even  active  to  this 
day.     Some  of  the  old  craters  are,  how- 
ever, filled  up  with  water,  and  present 
deep  lakes,  like  the  Gemunder  Maar  in 
th©  Eifel,  the  Pulvermaar,  Murfel  der 
Maar,  and  others.     Huge  rocks  stood 
here  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  stunted 
juniper  found  precarious  foothold  ;  some 
beautiful  variegated  mosses  were   also 
seen  clinging  to  little  knolls   of  sand. 
They  soon  reached  the  foot  of  a  broad 
snow  field,   which   sweeps    around    the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  several  miles 
in  length,  and  extending  upward  to  the 
immediate  summit.    The  first  pait  of  this 
portion  of  the  ascent  was  comparatively 
easy,  being  smooth,  and  only  in  places 
so  steep  as  to  render  the  footsteps  un- 
certain.    Deep  gorges,  from  which  flow 
affluents  of  the  stream  Des  Chutes  on 
the  right,  and  Sandy  River  on  the  left, 
approach  each  other,  near  the    upper 
edge  of  this  field  of  snow,  and  seem  to 
cut  down  into  the  very  foundation  of 
the  mountain.     The  watera  were  rushing 
from   beneath  the  glaciers,   which,   at 
their  upper  extremity,  were  rent  and 
broken  into  fissures  and  caverns  of  un- 
known depth. 

The  present  summit  of  the  mountain 
is  evidently  what  was  long  since  the 
northern  rim  of  an  immense  crater,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  three  miles 
in  diameter.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
crater  has  fallen  completely  away,  and 
the  crater  itself  become  filled  with  rock 
and  ashes  overlaid  with  the  accumulated 
snows  of  ages,  through  the  rents  and 
chasms  of  which  now  escape  smoke, 
steam,  and  gases  from  the  pent-up  fires 
below.  The  fires  are  yet  so  near,  that 
many  of  the  rocks  which  project  upward 
are  so  hot  that  the  naked  hand  could 
not  be  held  upon  them.  The  main 
opening  to  the  crater  is  at  the  south- 
west root  of  the  circular  wall,  which 
now  constitutes  the  summit,  and  at  a 
distance  of  near  two  thousand  feet  from 


its  extreme  height.  A  column  of  steam 
and  smoke  is  continually  issuing  from 
this  opening,  at  times  rising  and  floating 
away  on  the  wind,  at  other  times  rolling 
heavily  down  the  mountain.  The  party 
descended  into  this  crater  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  go  without  ropes  or  a 
ladder.  The  descent  was  stopped  by  a 
perpendicular  precipice  of  ice,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  resting  below  on  a 
bed  of  broken  rock  and  ashes,  so  hot  as 
immediately  to  convert  the  water,  which 
dripped  continually  from  the  icy  roof,  a 
hundred  feet  above,  into  steam.  The 
air  was  hot  and  stifling. 

The  real  peril  of  the  ascent  began  at 
this  point.     It  led  out  and  up  the  inner 
wall  of  what  was  once  the  crater,  and 
near  a  thousand  feet  of  it  was  extremely 
steep.    The  whole  distance  was  an  ice- 
field, the  upper  limit  of  a  great  glacier, 
which  is  crushing  and  grinding  its  slow 
journey  down  the  mountain  far  to  the 
right.     About  seven  hundred  feet  from 
the  summit  a  crevasse  varying  from  five 
to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  cut  clear  across  the  glacier  from 
wall  to  wall.    There  was  no  evading  it. 
The  summit  could  not  be  reached  with- 
out crossing  it.  Steadily  and  deliberately 
poising  himself  on  his  staff,  Mr.  Hines 
sprang  over  the  chasm  at  the  most  fa- 
vorable place  he  could  select,  landing 
safely  on  the  declivity  two  or  three  feet 
above  it,  and  he  was  then  able  to  assist 
the  others  to  cross  with  his  staff.    The 
last  movement  of  fifteen  feet  had  con- 
siderably changed  the  prospect  of  the 
ascent.    True,  the  chasm  was  passed, 
but  they  were  thrown  directly  below  a 
wall  of  ice  and  rocks  five  hundred  feet 
high,  down  which  masses,  detached  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  plunging  with 
fearful  velocity.     It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  to  skirt  the  chasm 
on  the  upper  side  for  a  distance,  and 
then  turn  diagonally  up  the  remaining 
steep.     It  was  only  seven  hundred  feet 
high,  but  it  took  two  hours'  sinewy  tug 
to  climb  it.    The  hot  sun  blazed  against 
the  wall  of  ice  within  two  feet  of  their 
faces,  whilst  the  perspiration  streamed 
from  their  brows;  but  on  nearing  the 
summit  the  weariness  seemed  to  vanish, 
and  they  bounded  with  a  feeling  of  tri- 
umph upon  the  pinnacle  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  mountain   m 
North  America,  although  Sir  Edward 
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Belcher  assimis  that  distinction  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  in  Kussian  America. 

The  summit  was  reached  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  circular  wall  which  consti- 
tutes the  extreme  altitude,  and  it  was  so 
sharp  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
erect  upon  it.  Its  northern  face  pre- 
sented an  escarpment  several  thousand 
feet  high.  Mr.  Hines  could  only  lie  down 
on  the  southern  slope,  and,  holding  firm- 
ly by  the  rocks,  look  down  the  awful 
depth.  A  few  rods  to  the  west  was  a 
point  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher,  to  the 
summit  of  which  they  crawled,  and  then 
discovered  that,  forty  or  fifty  rods  to  the 
east,  there  was  a  point  still  higher,  the 
highest  of  the  mountain.  They  crawled 
back  along  the  sharp  escarpment,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  stood  erect  on  the  highest 
))innacle.  This  was  found  to  be  seven- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high — an  estimate  which  makes  Mount 
Hood  higher  than  any  summit  of  Europe 
or  North  America. 

The  view  frona  the  summit  is  described 
as  magnificent.  From  south  to  north 
the  whole  line  of  the  Cascade  range  was 
at  once  brought  within  the  field  of  vis- 
ion, from  Diamond  Peak  to  Ranier,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  four  hundred 
miles.  Within  that  distance  are  Mounts 
St.  Helen's,  Baker,  Jefferson,  and  the 
Three  Sisters,  making,  with  Mount  Hood, 
eight  snowy  peaks.  Eastward  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  in  view,  and  lying  be- 
tween them  and  Mount  Hood  were  the 
broad  plains  watered  by  the  river  Des 
Chutes,  John  Day's  and  Umatilla  rivers. 
On  the  west  the  piny  crests  of  the  coast 
range  cut  clear  against  the  sky,  with  the 
Willamette  Valley,  sleeping  in  quiet 
beauty,  lying  at  their  feet.  The  broad 
silver  belt  of  the  Columbia  wound 
through  the  evergreen  valley  toward 
the  ocean.  Within  these  limits  was  ev- 
ery variety  of  mountain  and  valley,  lake 
and  prairie,  bold  beetling  precipices,  and 
graceful  rounded  summits,  blending  and 
melting  away  into  each  other. 

The  State  of  Oregon  proper  contains 
about  sixty  thousand  people  (a  portion 
very  migratory),  and  an  area  of  about 
eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  square  miles.  This  popu- 
lation IS  principally  contained  in  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Uraar 
tilla.  Rogue  River,  and  Lower  Columbia, 
to  the  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  iu  the 


little  towns  on  the  Upper  Columbia  to 
the  east.  Portland,  on  the  Willamette, 
with  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
largest  town.  Magnificent  steamers  navi- 
gate the  Columbia,  with  occasional  breaks, 
into  British  possessions^  and  the  Willa- 
mette at  all  seasons  to  Oregon  *'  city,** 
ten  miles  above  Portland. 

With  the  increasing  population  flow- 
ing into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Willa- 
mette, the  territory  of  Washington  was 
separated  from  Oregon,  just  as  three 
years  ago  a  portion  of  California,  com- 
prehendmg  the  region  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  the  great  silver  mines  of 
Washoe,  was  erected  into  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and  Idaho,  "Star  of  the  Moun- 
tains,'' was  organized  east  of  the  Cascades 
out  of  portions  of  Washington,  Nebraska, 
and  Dakota.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
America  progresses.  It  first  creates  a 
state  or  territory  of  a  vast  tract,  often  iu 
part  unexplored,  and,  as  population  ad- 
vances, it  divides  this  temtory  into  minor 
States  or  counties.  "  We  must  not,  how- 
ever," says  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  "  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  tlie  division  of 
these  wild  countries  into  States  or  coun- 
ties, some  of  the  said  States  having  no 
population,  or  so  little  as  to  be  of  no 
moment,  and  not  a  few  of  the  *'  cities  ** 
consisting  of  a  tent,  two  dogs,  and  a  bob- 
tailed  horse — as  a  city  which  I  discovered 
on  the  Columbia  River  last  summer  did  I '' 
The  territory  of  Washington  itself,  what 
with  Indian  ware  and  other  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, has  decreased  in  population, 
and  does  not  now  number  more  than  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand.  The 
region  immediately  west  of  the  Cascades 
is,  for  the  most  part,  very  thickly  wo4>ded, 
and  in  some  cases  very  wild  and  inac- 
cessible. The  country  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades is  also  thinly  populated,  save  by 
Indians ;  and  the  territory  of  Idaho  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mere  desert,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rich  bottoms 
of  the  different  rivers,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  in  the  gold  and  mlver 
mines.  It  is  teiTibly  harassed  by  Indian^ 
little  explored,  its  civilized  population 
very  floating— estimated  at  about  twen- 
ty two  thousand— and  its  area  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  square  mile'n 
It  IS  a  rich  mining  region,  and  is  I3cely 
eventually  to  become  of  importance. 

The  Cascade  range  b  more  important, 
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owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  Pacific,  than 
even  the  Rocky  range  in  the  particular 
region  in  question,  because,  while  the 
climates  on  the  immediate  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
very  similar,  and  the  plants  and  animals 
almost  identical,  the  plants,  animals,  and 
climate  on  the  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  are  very  dissimilar.  The  soils 
are  also  totally  different  in  character  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  range.  The  soil  on 
the  western  side  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  a 
portion  of  it  is  thickly  wooded.  Many 
districts  are  cultivated,  and,  in  fact,  al- 
most the  whole  population  of  Oregon, 
comprising  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people, 
are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  west ; 
whereas  on  the  eastern  side  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  country  arid,  and  there  is 
HO  cultivation,  save  in  a  few  valleys,  such 
as  that  of  Des  Chutes,  which  is  well  war 
tered.  The  western  side  of  the  range  is 
further  rendered  more  fertile  than  the 
eastern  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mountains  catch  the  warm  breezes  from 
the  Pacific,  and  precipitate  the  moisture 
over  that  region. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
the  naturalist  and  geographer  before  al- 
luded to,  for  an  account  of  a  journey 
across  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  which 
he  was  escorted  part  of  the  way  by  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  The  party  left  Eu- 
gene "  city,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Willa- 
mette, on  the  1 7th  of  July,  and  for  two 
pleasant  days  their  route  hy  among 
rounded  knolls,  with  neat  little  primitive 
farms  at  the  base  of  rocky  bluffs.  On 
the  19th  they  entered  a  region  of  thick 
woods  with  canons  and  many  small  creeks. 
On  entering  the  Cascade  Mountains,  they 
met  with  beautiful  valleys  shut  in  by 
mountains,  but  covered  with  grass,  a 
rivulet  in  the  centre,  and  shady  woods 
on  the  border.  On  the  24th,  the  trail 
lay  through  woods  of  fine  timber,  white 
and  red  cedar,  and  they  now  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  stately  sugar-pine, 
the  sweet  exudations  of  which  are  one 
of  the  hunter's  cathartics.  A  rhodo- 
dendron and  honeysuckle  added  variety 
to  the  sombre  woods,  hitherto  diversified 
only  by  an  undergrowth  of  berry-bushes, 
the  more  modest  thimble-berry,  and  the 
waxy  sal-al  (GitaUheria)^  forming  an  uu- 
dergrowth  like  a  carpet  throughout  the 
woods.  The  stately  alder  (Alnits  Ore- 
ffonus),  with  its  dark-green  leaves,  af- 


fected moist  ground  everywhere;  and 
the  hemlock,  most  graceful  of  all  the 
north-western  conifera,  began  to  disap- 
pear from  the  woods,  the  silver  fir  sup- 
plying its  place.  Now  and  then  they 
passed  through  thickets  of  the  mountain 
laurel,  which  Mr.  Brown  identifies  with 
Ceanothus  veliUinus^  and  which  sent  an 
almost  overpowering  fragrance  from  its 
glistening  leaves  as  they  trampled  it  un- 
der their  horses'  feet.  In  these  woods 
and  precipices  they  saw  signs  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  panthers.  Deer  were  seen, 
and  trout  abounded  in  the  streams. 

On  the  28th,  after  every  preparation 
being  made,  the  passage  of  the  Cascades 
was  commenced  into  Eastern  Oregon. 
The  ascent  was  comparatively  easy,  cross- 
ing over  many  mountain-creeks  and 
through  woods,  with  a  species  of  yew, 
until  the  elevation  began  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  the  flora.  Thickets  of  rhododen- 
drons, with  their  huge  bunches  of  pink 
flowers,  stood  out  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
drifts  of  snow,  giving  one  a  faint  idea  of 
the  splendid  rhododendron  thickets  in 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  so  graphically  por- 
trayed by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker.  Occa- 
sitmally  a  magnificent  species  of  moun- 
tain lily  would  bloom  by  the  side  of 
some  beautiful  saxifrage,  and  the  shrub- 
bery of  the  Ceanothus  would  add  fra- 
grance to  the  mountain  air. 

The  scene  from  the  summit  of  the 
pass  (4441  feet)  was  grand  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  bold  crags  of  the  Diamond 
Peak,  with  its  old  crater,  and  the  "  Three 
Sisters  "  appeared  to  the  north ;  on  the 
left;,  the  tops  of  Scott's  Peak  and  Mount 
Williamson ;  while  the  wooded  valleys 
and  lesser  heigtits  of  the  Cascade  range 
Lay  below,  and  off  to  the  east  the  long 
slope  of  flat,  wooded  country,  with  the 
peaks  of  the  "Three  Brothers,"  the  only 
break  in  the  monotony  of  the  view. 
Drifts  of  snow  lay  in  shady  places,  and 

freen  grassy  spots  formed  halting-places 
y  the  side  of  the  mountain  streams. 
Now  and  then  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
unsuspected  before,  lay  glistening  in  all 
its  quiet  beauty  in  some  unbroken  valley. 
As  the  descent  began,  a  marked  change 
became  apparent  in  the  country.  In- 
stead of  moist  woods,  the  route  lay  by 
an  easy  descent  through  groves  of  a 
pine,  thickly  scattered  over  that  country 
(P,  c<mtortu8)y  encximbered  with  no  un- 
aergrowth,  and  the  soil  was  a  mere  mass 
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are  scarcely  any  forests  in  New  Mexico 
that  do  not  grow  on  the  carboniferous 
series.  Issuing  at  length  from  the  forest, 
at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
only  a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the 
I^invs  flexilia  grew  in  crevices,  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  farther  there  was 
nothing  but  herbaceous  plants  and  a  few 
hardy  shrubs.  Marcon  found  many  fossils 
at  this  elevation,  and  among  them  Pro- 
ducivA  cora^  common  in  England  and 
Belgium,  and  which  has  been  found  in 
the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  in  Thibet,  and 
Australia;  also  Productits  semireticulor 
tus^  which  must  have  lived  almost  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  in  the  time  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal  deposits  grew 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  were 
also  gigantic  Orthoceratites — ^the  ances- 
tors of  the  now  celebrated pieuvres — the 
great  cuttle-fish  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  summit  of  the  chain  was  attained 
at  one  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as 
usual,  a  magnificent,  and  in  this  instance 
a  unique,  panorama  presented  itself  to 
the  spectators.  "Accustomed,"  says 
Marcon,  "from  my  childhood  to  the 
sight  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy,  I  was  still  more  strongly 
impressed  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
immense  honzon  which  developed  itself 
before  me  than  I  ever  had  been  with  the 
views  from  the  summits  of  the  Reculet, 
of  the  Dole,  the  Weissenstein,  or  the 
Rigi."  The  atmosphere  was,  in  fact, 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  country  so  inun- 
dated with  light,  that  objects  could  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
To  the  west  lay  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  immediately 
below  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  front 
of  which  the  white  tents  of  Lieutenant 
Whipple's  expedition  could  be  discerned 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Beyond 
was  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco, 
separated  from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  hills  of  sandstone,  broken  up  by  trap 
rocks.  Right  before  them  was  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  known  as  Mount  Taylor, 
or  Sierra  de  San  Mateo,  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  whose  lavas  have  poured 
down  mto  the  neigh V>oring  valleys  like 
long  black  snakes  hanging  from  a 
Medusa  head.  The  horizon  was  limited 
in  that  direction  by  an  upland  in  advance 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  terminated 
to  the  north  by  an  abrupt  descent,  with 
an  isolated  cone  at  its  extremity. 


To  the  south,  the  Sierra  Manzana  con- 
stituted the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra 
Sandia,  but  not  so  lofty,  attaining  only 
some  ten  thousand  or  eleven  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.  The  six  little  salt 
lakes,  known  as  the  Salinas,  were  seen 
on  a  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Manzana.  To  the  west  were  the  plains 
and  canons  (Blanco,  Esteros,  and  Ta- 
cunicari)  which  the  party  had  crossed 
on  the  way  from  Canadian  River  to  the 
Rio  Pecos.  The  vast  Llano  Estacado 
was  lost  in  the  horizon,  like  a  plain  tan- 
gent to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

To  the  north,  they  had  at  their  feet, 
first,  the  Cerritos,  a  chain  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, which  stretch  between  Galisteo 
and  San  Domingo;  and  secondly,  the 
Placeres,  or  Gold  Mountains,  which  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  sierra  of  San- 
dia, and  whose  name  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  their  rocks  of  crystalline  and 
igneous  origin.  Lastly,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  F6 
and  the  Sierra  Jemez  stretched  out  to  the 
north-east  into  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  F6  appeared  to 
be  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
those  on  which  the  party  stood,  and  ad- 
mitting thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  as  the  height  of  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sierra  Sandia,  as  determined 
by  observation,  the  mountains  of  Santa 
F6  must  be  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea«  Vegeta- 
tion ceases  at  least  a  thousand  fefitbdow 
their  summits,  and  patches  of  OWf  9X^ 
seen  here  and  there* 

The  ascent  of 
rendered  all  the  nil 
em  aspect,  as  the  n 
regularly  stratified,  .-i- 
inclined,  presented  gv 
on  the  western  side  iIl 
precipices  torn  by  imp 
or  barrancas.  Old  Elli 
one  of  the  latter  in  wl. 
perished  in  pursuit  of  h-' 
was  still  some  vegetate* 
summits  of  the  sierra ; 
occasional  stunted  piitL- 1 
but  also  several  kinds   •>. 
other  respects  the  vegetn*  • 
that  of  the  Alps  in  the 
of  the  glaciers.  The  comi-i" 
in  America,  was  also  nut  - 
wood,  an  old  trapper,  de^rr  i 
mals  frequenting  the  sierra  i 
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passage  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,*  and  whilst  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition  were 
reposing  themselves  at  Albuquerque,  he 
organized  a  small  party  to  effect  an  ascent 
of  the  mountains,  known  at  this  point  as 
the  Sierra  de  Sandia,  or  mountains  of 
Albuquerque.  The  said  party  was  com- 
posed of  Monsieur  Marcon,  Dr.  Bigelow, 
and  four  servants. 

The  plain  of  Albuquerque,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  thousand  and  twenty-six 
feet,  is  a  sandy  expanse  of  some  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and  would  be  a  desert 
but  for  the  acSquiaSj  or  canals  of  irriga- 
tion. What  plants  grow  upon  it  are 
spiny  or  sticky,  with  an  odor  as  repulsive 
as  that  of  creosote.  Among  the^^e,  the 
Cereus  giganteua^  JSchinocactuB  Wisli- 
zeni^  and  Larrea  Mexicana  make  them- 
selves remarkable,  as  also  the  Opuntia 
Bigdavii^  or  "chug."  These  are  all 
yuccas,  with  leaves  so  powerfully  armed 
as  to  be  called  Spanish  bayonets,  and 
agaves,  from  which  the  Indians  manu- 
facture a  spirit  known  as  mescal. 

The  little  party  left  Albuquerque  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1853,  and,  after 
crossing  this  plain,  they  entered  the  hills 
by  the  canon  of  Carruel,  a  granite 
ravine  which  affords  a  highway  to  San 
Antonio,  just  as  the  canons  Blanco,  Gal- 
isteo,  and  San  Domingo  do  to  Santa 
Fe  and  other  easterly  regions.  An  ex- 
amination and  exploration  of  the  chain 
was  set  on  foot  at  the  village  of  Tige- 
ras,  whose  houses  of  Bun-dried  bricks 
(adobes)  are  grouped  in  a  valley  beauti- 
fiilly  enclosed  among  the  hills,  and  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  central 
massive  was  a  rose-colored  syenite,  with 
trap-rocks,  and  quartzites  and  limestones 
and  shales  of  the  carboniferous  epoch. 
Above  these,  again,  in  the  valley,  were 
more  recent  deposits,  with  beds  of  rock- 
salt  and  selenite,  or  crystalline  gypsum, 
which  the  inhabitants  used  for  their  win- 
dows. On  the  way  from  Tigeras  to 
San  Antonio,  the  mournful  memorials  of 
all  Mexican  passes— -crosses  and  cairns — 
indicated  the  almost  innumerable  mur- 
ders committed  in  these  mountain  re- 
cesses. On  approaching  San  Antonio, 
which  is  a  village  of  outlaws,  these 
lugubrious  mementoes  were  as  numer- 
ous as  beads  strung  on  a  necklace,  and 

*  Bulletin  do  la  iSodetd  de  G^graphie.  Mai, 
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the  party  passed  in  consequence  through 
the  place  without  honoring  it  with  a  halt. 

Beyond  San  Antonio  (six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  feet),  and  leav- 
ing the  road  to  Galisteo  to  the  right,  the 
party  entered  a  splendid  forest  of  firs 
and  pines,  which  attained  a  height  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  They  were  the  well-known 
Douglas  pine,  which  extends  hence 
without  interruption  to  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia ;  the  yellow  pine,  the 
Abies  balsamea  ;  the  Pinus  edulis^  the 
seeds  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Mexi- 
cans under  the  name  of  pinones ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Pinus  flexilis^  or  white  pine 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  forest, 
which  is  not  above  three  miles  in  width, 
stretches  like  a  band  at  about  two-thirds 
of  the  elevation  of  the  mountaiuH,  and 
as  it  is  the  first  forest  met  with  from  the 
renowned  Cross-timbers  of  Texas,  with 
some  three  hundred  leagues  of  interven- 
ing prairies,  it  is  of  rare  value  to  the 
dwellers  in  these  mountain  solitudes. 
The  party  bivouacked  at  a  settlement  of 
American  lumbermen,  called  Antonitto, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  feet.  Ccrei,  opunteas,  and 
cactuses  still  grow  at  this  elevation. 
There  was  also  some  cultivation  and 
many  interesting  flowering  plants  grow- 
ing around  the  log-houses.  The  lumber- 
men were  almost  all  old  soldiers  and  de- 
serters from  the  American  army,  and 
hearing  that  the  party  were  ultimately 
bound  for  California,  they  prayed  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  it,  and  the 
tears  of  one  of  them — a  Swiss  by  birth— 2- 
so  far  prevailed  over  Monsieur  Marcon, 
that  he  was  attached  to  his  service  as 
foreman  of  arrieros  or  muleteers.  An 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Ellen  wood,  how- 
ever, alone  offered  to  act  as  guide  in 
the  ascent  to  the  higher  summits.  The 
night  was  cool,  the  sky  clear,  and  falling 
stars  visible  every  few  minutes.  Aero- 
lites are  common  in  these  regions,  and 
the  forgers  of  Arizona  and  Chihuahua 
use  them  as  anvils,  which,  they  say,  have 
come  to  them  from  heaven.  Coyotes, 
or  prairie  wolves,  howled  at  night,  as 
they  do  throughout  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

They  started  early  the  next  day,  the 
10th  of  October.  The  ascent  lay  through 
the  forest,  reposing  on  carboniferous 
limestones.      Marcon  avers  that  there 
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are  scarcely  any  forests  in  New  Mexico 
that  do  not  grow  on  the  carboniferous 
series.  Issuing  at  length  from  the  forest, 
at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
only  a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the 
I^invs  flexilia  grew  in  crevices,  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  farther  there  was 
nothing  but  herbaceous  plants  and  a  few 
hardy  shrubs.  Marcon  found  many  fossils 
at  this  elevation,  and  among  them  Pro- 
ducius  corUy  common  in  England  and 
Belgium,  and  which  has  been  found  in 
the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  in  Thibet,  and 
Australia;  also  Productua  semireticula- 
tu8,  which  must  have  lived  almost  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  in  the  time  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal  deposits  grew 
on  the  face  of^  the  earth.  There  were 
also  gigantic  Orthoceratites — the  ances- 
tors of  the  now  celebrRted pieiivres — the 
great  cuttle-fish  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  summit  of  the  chain  was  attained 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as 
usual,  a  magnificent,  and  in  this  instance 
a  unique,  panorama  presented  itself  to 
the  spectators.  "Accustomed,"  says 
Marcon,  "  from  my  childhood  to  the 
sight  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy,  I  was  still  more  strongly 
impressed  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
immense  horizon  which  developed  itself 
before  me  than  I  ever  had  been  with  the 
views  from  the  summits  of  the  Reculet, 
of  the  Dole,  the  Weissenstein,  or  the 
Rigi."  The  atmosphere  was,  in  fiict, 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  country  so  inun- 
dated with  light,  that  objects  could  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
To  the  west  lay  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  immediately 
below  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  front 
of  which  the  white  tents  of  Lieutenant 
Whipple's  expedition  could  be  discerned 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Beyond 
was  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco, 
separated  from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  hills  of  sandstone,  broken  up  by  trap 
rocks.  Right  before  them  was  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  known  as  Mount  Taylor, 
or  Sierra  de  San  Mateo,  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  whose  lavas  have  poured 
down  into  the  neighboring  valleys  like 
long  black  snakes  hanging  from  a 
Medusa  head.  The  horizon  was  limited 
in  that  direction  by  an  upland  in  advance 
of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  which  terminated 
to  the  north  by  an  abrupt  descent,  with 
an  isolated  cone  at  its  extremity. 


To  the  south,  the  Sierra  Manzana  con- 
stituted the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra 
Sandia,  but  not  so  lofty,  attaining  only 
some  ten  thousand  or  eleven  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.  The  six  little  salt 
lakes,  known  as  the  Salinas,  were  seen 
on  a  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Manzana.  To  the  west  were  the  plains 
and  canons  (Blanco,  Esteros,  and  Ta- 
cumcari)  which  the  party  had  crossed 
on  the  way  from  Canadian  River  to  the 
Rio  Pecos.  The  vast  Llano  Estacado 
was  lost  in  the  horizon,  like  a  plain  tan- 
gent to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

To  the  north,  they  had  at  their  feet, 
first,  the  Cerritos,  a  chain  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, which  stretch  between  Galisteo 
and  San  Domingo;  and  secondly,  the 
Placeres,  or  Gold  Mountains,  which  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  sierra  of  San- 
dia, and  whose  name  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  their  rocks  of  crystalline  and 
igneous  origin.  Lastly,  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tains  of  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  F6 
and  the  Sierra  Jemez  stretched  out  to  the 
north-east  into  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  F6  appeared  to 
be  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
those  on  which  the  party  stood,  and  ad- 
mitting thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  as  the  height  of  the  culminatinor 
point  of  the  Sierra  Sandia,  as  determined 
by  observation,  the  mountains  of  Santa 
F6  must  be  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Vegeta- 
tion ceases  at  least  a  thousand  feet  bolow 
their  summits,  and  patches  of  snow  are 
seen  here  and  there. 

The  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Sandia  was 
rendered  all  the  more  easy  on  its  east- 
em  aspect,  as  the  rocks  on  that  side  were 
regularly  stratified,  and,  although  much 
inclined,  presented  gentle  ascents,  whilst 
on  the  western  side  there  were  gi-anitic 
precipices  torn  by  impracticable  ravines 
or  barrancas.  Old  Ellen  wood  pointed  out 
one  of  the  latter  in  which  he  had  nearly 
perished  in  pursuit  of  agrisly  bear.  There 
was  still  some  vegetation  on  the  highest 
summits  of  the  sierra ;  not  only  was  an 
occasional  stunted  pine  to  be  met  with, 
but  also  several  kinds  of  cactuses.  In 
other  respects  the  vegetation  resembled 
that  of  the  Alps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  glaciers.  The  common  helix,  rare 
in  America,  was  also  met  with.  Ellen- 
wood,  an  old  trapper,  described  the  ani- 
mals frequenting  the  sierra  as  the  gn^J 
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bear,  the  black  bear,  the  coyote,  or  prai- 
rie wolf,  the  black-tailed  deer,  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  American  wild  sheep,  all 
of  which  animals  are  met  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of 
the  Arctic  regions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  ascent  of 
the  Sierra  Sandia,  the  poor  trappers  and 
lumbermen  of  Antonitto  were  all  mas- 
sacred by  the  Muscaleros,  Apaches,  and 
the  Utas  Indians,  and  a  company  of  dra- 
goons sent  to  scour  the  country  was  sur- 
prised in  an  ambuscade  near  Taos,  and 
almost  entirely  cut  up.  The  Emperor  of 
Brazil  rules,  we  learn,  from  Chandler's 
"Ascent  of  the  Puiois  Branch  of  the  Am- 
azons," over  countries  never  trod  by 
white  men,  and  over  people  who  have 
never  seen  a  European  face,  so  the  Unit- 
ed States,  ever  interfering  in  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  buying  up  new  terri- 
tories in  the  fn^id  zone,  has  regions  as 
extensive  as  all  Germany,  imperfectly 
explored,  and  overrun  by  wild  Indians 
— Camanches,  Apaches,  and  Navajos  in 
the  south,  Sioux  and  a  hundred  other 
tribes  in  the  north.  It  might  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  in  India,  and  France  in 
Africa,  hold  countries  on  an  equally  un- 
certain tenure ;  but  India  is  not  England, 
nor  is  Algeria  France. 
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SUICIDE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

"They  are  certain  to  be  unhappy," 
said  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  These  un- 
equal matclies  seldom  produce  anything 
but  misery." 

"  And  children,"  added  the  parson. 

"Possibly,"  said  the  lady,  a  little 
sharply;  "but  children  have  nothing 
to  do  with  peace  in  these  cases." 

"  Olive  branches  are  taken  as  types  of 
peace,  too,"  observed  the  parson. 

"  When  one  of  the  lower  orders  steps 
out  of  her  sphere,"  continued  the  lady, 
without  noticing  the  remark,  "  and  unites 
herself  with  one  of  an  order  above  her, 
it  is  a  presumptuous  thing,  and  may  lead 
to  the  most  terrible  consequences." 

"  Quite  so,"  assented  the  parson. 

"  You  agree  with  me,  then  ?  "  said  the 
lady. 

"  I  can  bring  a  case  in  proof,"  said  the 

E arson — "  one  which  had  the  most  terri- 
le  results." 
"  Pray,  let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  lady. 


"  Did  it  come  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge?" 

"  One  of  my  own  parishioners,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman. 

"  Ah,  how  sad ! "  said  the  lady,  tri- 
umphantly.    "  A  dairymaid  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  parson,  politely — "a 
dog." 

The  lady  of  the  house,  slightly  piqued, 
and  suspecting  a  snare,  would  have  de- 
clined the  illustration ;  but  there  appear- 
ing a  pretty  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  hear  the  story,  the 
lady  gave  way ;  and  the  parson,  after 
arranging  an  imaginary  pair  of  bauds, 
said : 

No ;  I  will  tell  it  in  my  own  way.  As 
I  cannot  give  effect  to  the  account  by 
the  change  of  voice  and  play  of  feature 
which  the  parson  had  at  his  command,  I 
shall  take  the  facts,  and  arrange  them 
after  my  own  fashion. 

Somewhere  or  other  in  the  very  heart 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of  Eng- 
lish woodland,  there  lived,  not  very 
long  ago,  a  dog.  This  dog  came,  by  the 
father's  side,  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Newfoundlands;  and  by  the  mother's, 
claimed  connection  with  the  Setters  — 
both  well-known  names,  both  families 
from  which  any  dog  might  be  proud  to 
be  descended,  and  both  illustrious  for  all 
the  virtues  with  which  the  canine  race 
is  gifted.  No  unworthy  scion  of  these 
ancient  and  honorable  stocks  was  our 
hero.  With  the  more  masculine  charac- 
teristics of  the  Newfoundland,  he  com- 
bined the  almost  feminine  tenderness  of 
the  Setter ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  were  a  Newfoundland,  soft- 
ened and  refined  to  the  extremest  de- 
gree, or  a  Setter  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
bold  and  masculine  character.  A  dog 
so  formed  to  inspire  at  the  same  time 
affection  and  respect,  was,  as  you  may 
suppose,  a  favorite  with  every  one — was, 
indeed,  the  idol  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  credited,  and  not  without  much 
show  of  reason,  with  possessing  intel- 
ligence to  a  degree  supercanine.  He 
was  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  was  spoken  of  as  a  creature 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between 
man  and  beast.  Wonderful  stories  were 
told  of  him :  how,  when  the  clerk's  little 
girl  was  lost,  the  dog  roamed  the  coun- 
try the  whole  night  through,  found  her, 
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and  restored  her  to  her  friends;  how, 
when  the  thieves  got  into  the  church, 
the  dog  discovered  them,  and  flew  for  as- 
sistance to  the  nearest  house — not,  mind, 
because  it  was  the  nearest  house,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  sexton's ;  how,  when 
farmer  Boodle  found,  on  his  return  from 
market,  that  he  had  lost  his  pocket- 
book,  containing  the  price  of  two  cows 
in  country  notes,  the  dog  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  the  book  in  his  mouth, 
just  in  time  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  farmer,  who,  in  his  despair,  had  al- 
ready torn  out  three  handftds  of  hair,  to 
commit  further  devastation.  The  dog 
was  the  hero  of  a  multitude  of  stories  of 
this  kind,  and  was  valued  accordingly. 
The  brute — I  use  the  term  with  no  of- 
fensive meaning — had  fairly  established 
a  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Humans  by  displaying  an  intelligence  al- 
most as  great  as  the  intelligence  of  a 
man ;  and  the  Humans  allowed  this 
claim,  and  satisfled  it  by  showing  for 
the  brute  an  affection  almost  as  warm 
and  constant  as  the  affection  of  a  dog. 

A  universal  pet,  the  dog  wandered 
happily  about  from  this  farm-house  to 
that ;  here  making  a  call  upon  the  vil- 
lage clergyman,  there  accompanying  on 
his  visits  the  village  doctor  ;  now  re- 
ceived with  shrieks  of  welcome  by  the 
entire  population  of  a  hamlet,  and  now 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  Hall,  wher- 
ever he  went,  as  certain  to  be  considered 
the  most  welcome  of  guests  as  ever  was 
the  barefooted  friar  in  the  ballad.  Nev- 
er was  so  happy  a  dog ;  but,  mark  you, 
his  happiness  sprang  from  the  sympathy 
which  attached  him  to  a  superior  class 
of  creatures  to  his  own.  He  had,  we 
may  at  once  allow,  a  nobler  and  a  larger 
mind  than  is  common  among  his  canine 
brethren.  With  them  he  had  no  fellow- 
feeling.  No  one  ever  saw  him,  with 
arched  tail,  and  fun  in  every  hair  of  him, 
assisting  a  fellow-dog  to  gallop  strange 
circles  on  the  grass,  as  if  between  them 
they  were  devising  illustrations  for  an 
edition  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of  dogs. 
But  any  day,  he  might  be  seen  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of  delighted  children  ; 
romping  with  them,  or  racing  with  them, 
allowing  himself  to  be  dressed  in  fantas- 
tic suits  of  flowers,  or  led  a  happy  pris- 
oner in  a  daisy-chain.  No  one  ever  saw 
him  going  on  a  friendly  walk  with  an- 
other dog;  but  he  wotdd  otlen  aocom* 


pany  the  postman  on  his  rounds;  and  he 
would  go  for  miles  with  the  doctor, 
waiting  at  the  patient's  doors  till  the 
man  of  medicine  reappeared,  and  then, 
meeting  him  with  a  look  of  interest  and 
a  low,  inquiring  bark,  which  no  one 
ever  doubted  meant :  "  Well,  sir,  how's 
the  old  lady  to-day?"  or,  '^The  baby 
any  better,  sir?"  or  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  might  demand.  Man- 
kind was  his  friend.  What  were  dogs  to 
him  ?  What  Aztecs  are  to  Europeans ; 
what  the  aboriginal  Australian  is  to  the 
English  squatter. 

Very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  was  the 
friendly  relation  thns  existing  between 
dog  and  roan — beautifril,  but  perilous 
withal ;  for,  supposing  that  by  some  ac- 
cident the  relation  should  be  broken, 
what  would  be  the  future  position  of  the 
dog?  Where  could  he  turn  for  sym- 
pathy ?  Not  to  his  own  kind.  Letting 
alone  the  dislike  which  all  of  his  own 
kind  naturally  felt  for  one  who  invari- 
ably treated  them  as  creatures  immea.s- 
urably  inferior  to  himself,  could  he,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  man,  condescend 
to  be  the  mate  of  beasts  as^ain  ?  Was 
he  to  wag  his  tail — that  tail  which  the 
best-regarded  maidens  of  the  parish  had 
oflen  combed,  and  occasionally  twisted 
into  curl-papers  —  was  he  to  wag  it  in 
friendly  salutation  at  the  approach  of 
any  scrub  of  a  cur  that  chose  to  demand 
his  notice  ?  Was  he  to  fall  in  thfe  social 
scale  in  this  way  ?  He  to  herd  with 
narrow  foreheads  ? 

So  lone;  as  the  friendly  relation  endur- 
ed, however,  our  hero  was  the  happiest 
of  dogs,  the  admired  of  all  admirers, 
the  welcome  guest  at  every  table :  turn 
which  way  he  would,  he  could  not  go 
wrong,  where  every  house  was  his  home, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  his 
loving  friend. 

But  there  came  an  awful  change. 

One  day  it  was  darkly  whispered  by 
some  ignorant  clown  that  the  dog  was 
going  mad.  (Say,  Muse,  was  it  an  ene- 
my who  thus  poisoned  the  happy  atmos- 
phere of  the  creature's  life ;  or  was  it 
merely  the  babbling  of  bucolical  folly, 
inflamed  by  home-brewed  ?  Both  the 
muse  and  the  parson  are  silent  upon  this 
point.)  The  rumor  spread  :  **  going 
mad"  became  "gone  mad,"  and  "gone 
mad"  "rabid,"  in  very  brief  space. 
The  .superior  order    of  creation    was 
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seized  with  a  panic  in  exactly  the  same 
wa^  that  panics  operate  upon  the  infeii- 
or  orders.  "Hydrophobia"  was  in  every 
man's  mouth,  and  the  happiness  of  our 
hero  was  gone  forever.  Behold  him 
trotting  quietly  along  a  lane  on  a  fine 
spring  evening,  making  leisurely  for  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend  with  whom, 
and  in  the  society  of  whose  charming 
family,  he  thinks  of  remaining  till  the 
next  day.  See !  he  stops  and  pricks  his 
ears  ;  he  recognizes  the  foosteps  of  a 
friend ;  with  alacrity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  dignity,  he  quickens  his  pace; 
the  friend  comes  in  sight,  and  the  dog, 
springing  toward  him,  says  as  plainly  as 
dog-language  will  allow:  "I  knew  it 
was  Giles.  How  are  you,  Giles  ? " 
What  is  our  hero's  astonishment  to 
see  Giles  leap  hastily  over  a  ditch  on  to 
a  bank,  and  brandish  a  rake  as  no  friend 
ever  brandished  a  rake  before;  and  to 
hear  himself,  in  tones  quite  new  to  him, 
warned  that  if  he  comes  a  step  nearer 
he  will  have  his  brains  dashed  out.  See- 
ing that  Giles  is  apparently  meditating 
hurling  the  rake  at  him,  and  is,  past  a 
doubt,  actually  kicking  at  the  bank,  in 
order  to  loosen  a  stone,  our  hero  leaves 
him,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and 
more  in  astonishment  than  either.  At 
the  next  turning  the  dog  looks  back. 
Giles  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
lane,  staring  after  him.  Seeing  the  dog 
turn,  Giles  brandishes  his  rake  once 
more,  and  goes  through  the  pantomime 
of  picking  up  a  stone,  with  such  a  wild 
and  exaggerated  action,  that  the  dog 
has  but  one  conclusion  to  which  he  can 
come.  "  I'm  very  "sorry  for  it,"  he  says 
to  himself,  as  he  strolls  on;  "but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it :  Giles  is  mad. 
Giles,  through  some  cause  or  other — 
love  or  something  else — ^is  now  a  raving 
madman." 

He  shakes  himself,  pauses  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  done  for  Giles,  sits  down 
and  thoughtfully  scratches  himself  be- 
hind the  right  ear,  and  while  so  doing 
is  startled  by  the  sudden  shrieking  of 
children.  He  looks  up,  and  perceives 
that  two  little  children,  who  were  com- 
ing in  his  direction  down  the  lane,  have 
turned,  and  are  running  back  again  as 
fast  as  they  can,  squealing  with  fear. 

"  Mr.  Noakes's  twins ! "  says  the  dog, 
starting  up.  "  Who's  frightening  them, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?    Let  me  catch 


him  at  it;  that's  all,"  and  dashes  after 
them  at  full  gallop.  Before  he  reaches 
them,  however,  Mr.  Noakes  himself 
makes  his  appearance,  terribly  flustered 
and  very  pallid  from  some  cause  un- 
known. He  flings  himself  recklessly 
over  a  five-barred  gate,  brandishes  a 
pitchfork,  as  Giles  lately  brandished  the 
rake,  and  between  whiles — can  it  really 
be  so  ? — throws  stones  at  him,  the  dog, 
and  shouts  fearful  threats.  "This  is  a 
sickening  state  of  things,"  says  our 
hero.  "Giles  has  evidently  bitten 
Noakes.  If  something  is  not  done 
we  shall  have  the  whole  district  in  this 
condition.  I'm  off  to  the  doctor's." 
And  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  turns 
into  the  field,  and  makes  his  way 
straight  across  country  to  the  doctor's 
house. 

With  the  familiarity  which  long 
acquaintance  justified,  arrived  at  the 
doctor's  house,  the  dog  lumped  the 
garden-gate ;  and,  seeing  his  fiieud  en- 
gaged m  watering  flowers,  bounded 
straight  up  to  him,  omitted,  as  the  urgent 
nature  of  tne  case  compelled,  the  custom- 
ary salutations,  and  attempted  at  once  to 
draw  the  doctor  ii^the  required  direcJtion 
by  the  simj^le  process  of  taking  one  of 
his  coat-tails  in  his  mouth  and  pulling  at 
it.  The  moment  the  doctor  perceived 
the  dog,  he  gave  a  shout  of  terror,  flung 
away  from  him  so  abruptly  that  he  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  coat-tail  between 
the  dog's  teeth,  and  fled  precipitately 
into  the  house,  banging  the  door  vio- 
lently after  him.  Appearing  almost  im- 
mediately at  an  upper  window,  he  shook 
his  fist  ferociously  at  the  astonished 
beast,  loudly  proclaimed  his  gratitude 
that  his  coat  only  had  been  bitten,  yelled 
for  his  servants,  who  a[)peared  one  by 
one  at  different  windows;  and  then 
himself  and  household,  as  if  all  were 
moved  by  a  single  impulse,  commenced 
shaking  weapons  of  various  kinds  at  the 
poor  innocent  dog,  and,  with  much  abu- 
sive language,  roared  to  him  to  quit  the 
place.  As  soon  as  his  astonishment 
would  allow  him  to  move,  the  dog  turned 
round  with  a  miserable  whine,  drooped 
his  tail,  and  ran  slowly  toward  the  gate. 
In  passing  the  watering-can  which  the 
doctor  had  been  using,  he  paused  a 
moment  and  smelled  the  water ;  but 
shrinking  from  the  idea  of  partaking, 
even  in  so  slight  a  way  as  that,  of  the 
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doctor's  hospitality,  after  such  treatment 
as  he  had  received,  he  left  it  untasted. 
There  was  a  unanimous  shout  from  the 
house  of  "That  proves  it,  he  won't 
drink  :  it's  too  plam  what's  wrong  with 
•him;"  and  the  dog  jumped  the  gate 
once  more,  and  disappeared. 

They  could  not  all  be  mad :  the  doc- 
tor, of  course — the  superstitious  belief  in 
the  doctor,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
orders,  here  coming  out  strongly — the 
doctor,  of  course,  could  not  be  mad; 
nor  the  doctor's  servants  who  were  con- 
stantly under  his  care.  Then  why 
Noakes,  who  had  only  treated  him  as 
they  had  done?  And  why  Giles,  who 
had  only  behaved  like  Noakes  ?  No ; 
it  was  too  plain  that  they  had  all  sud- 
denly conceived  a  hatred  for  him,  the 
dog;  they  had  determined  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him ;  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  throw  him  over,  to 
cast  him  off.  He  would  go  to  the 
friendly  house  to  which  he  had  been 
bound  at  first,  for  there  he  was  certain 
of  sympathy.  He  went.  The  children 
screamed,  and  ran  into  the  house ;  the 
farm-servants  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
cow-sheds;  every  one  who  saw  him 
shouted  at  him,  and  threatened  bini 
with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  deaths ;  and 
the  master  of  the  farm,  his  very  good 
friend,  his  kindest  and  most  intimate 
friend,  displayed  his  much-loved  figure 
at  a  window,  pointed  a  gun  at  him,  and 
swore  that  if  he  did  not  disappear  in- 
stantly, he'd  blow  him  to  smithereens. 
Who  shall  say  what  dismal  thoughts 
were  in  the  wretched  dog's  mind  as  he 
skulked  off  to  some  lonely  hovel,  far 
away  from  any  one?  In  all  seriousness, 
from  what  an  agony  of  surprise  he  must 
have  suffered.  There  is  no  doubting 
that  dogs  think ;  they  know  friends  from 
enemies ;  they  associate  kindness  receiv- 
ed with  the  persons  who  show  that  kind- 
ness, and  cruelty  with  the  persons  who 
are  cniel.  Then,  when  those  who  had 
up  to  this  time  been  kind  friends,  sud- 
denly turned  and  acted  like  bitter  ene- 
mies, what  miserable  confusion  of  all  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  what  disbelief 
in  goodness  and  sincerity,  what  dismal 
disappointment  must  have  torn  his  dog's 
heart  I  Did  the  sterner  nature  of  his 
father,  the  Newfoundland,  come  to  his 
aid  in  those  hours  of  darkness  and  deser- 
tion?  or  did  the  gentle  blood  of  his 


mother's  family  assert  itself  in  him,  and 
lead  him  to  tell  his  sorrows  to  the  moon 
until — should  such  a  process  be  possible 
— he  howled  himselt  to  sleep?  Who 
can  say  what  were  the  horrors  of  that 
night  to  him  ? 

However,  the  next  morning — appar- 
ently he  had  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  previous  day  must  have 
been  the  first  of  April,  and  all  the  people 
consequently  foolish — he  came  out  of  his 
hovel  compara^tively  cheerful,  and  still 
unwilling  to  believe  that  his  intimate 
friend  had  seriously  cast  him  off,  made 
his  appearance  very  delicately  in  the 
farm-yard  about  breakfast-time.  A  dairy- 
maid saw  him  first,  screamed,  and  ran 
away ;  a  cow-boy  flung  a  fork  at  him  ;  a 
man  tried  to  throw  a  rope  round  his 
neck  from  the  window  of  a  lotl  (all 
friends  of  long  standing,  these);  last 
came  the  master  with  his  gim  again; 
and  then  the  poor  dog,  hopeless  utterly, 
threw  his  head  up,  gave  a  long  howl, 
that  would  have  moved  the  pity  of  a 
mad-doctor,  and  fled  away.  z\ll  that 
day  he  wandered  about,  at  intervals 
showing  himself  at  different  places — 
places  where,  a  few  hours  before,  wel- 
come would  have  gone  out  to  meet  him 
— ^trying,  seemingly,  all  his  best  friends 
one  after  another ;  and  everywhere  he 
was  received  in  the  same  way.  The 
people  with  one  consent  had  all  turned 
against  him  ;  not  a  soul  gave  him  a  kind 
word,  or  looked  at  him  with  any  eyes 
but  those  of  terror  or  threatening ;  the 
children,  who  formerly  were  never  tired 
of  petting  and  fondling  him,  and  whom 
he  used  to  treat  with  a  tenderness  and 
delicacy  particularly  beautiful,  now, 
when  they  saw  him,  screamed,  and  ran 
to  their  mothers  ;  the  mothers  screamed, 
and  banged  their  doors  in  bis  face ;  the 
men  threw  at  him  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  hand,  and  against  him  turned 
their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  their 
pruning-hooks  into  spears ;  every  one's 
hand  was  against  him ;  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood shrunk  from  him ;  the  world 
hated  him.  At  7.45  p.m.,  his  heart 
broke.  He  turned  away  from  a  honse 
whore  a  friend  of  six  years'  standing  had 
thrown  a  large  flowerpot  at  him ;  while 
another  friend,  who  had  known  his 
mother  when  quite  a  pup,  climbed  hast- 
ily into  an  apple-tree,  and  applauded  ihd 
deed.    He  stumbled  down  a  well-known 
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path  which  led  to  the  river ;  the  moon 
shone  brightly ;  the  water  flashed  white 
against  the  black  shadow  of  the  trees 
on  the  farther  bank ;  he  stood  a  moment, 
the  cast-off,  heart-broken  creature,  on 
the  brink  of  the  river ;  once  more  lifted 
his  face  to  the  sky,  and  protested  with  a 
pitiful  howl  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
world ;  and  then  deliberately  committed 
suicide.  He  walked  into  tne  river  till 
the  water  reached  half-way  up  his  shoul- 
der, then  plunged  his  head  below  the 
surface,  and  held  it  there.  The  waves 
beat  against  him ;  his  body  swayed  to 
and  fro ;  the  water  caught  his  long  hair, 
and  pulled  at  him ;  his  limbs  lost  their 
strength,  his  feet  their  hold ;  the  current 
took  him ;  and  with  his  head  still  held 
obstinately  down,  the  river  swept  him 
away,  far  away  from  his  ungrateful  parish. 

Such  was  the  story.  The  company 
generally  discredited  the  suicide,  declar- 
ing that  the  dog  only  went  to  the  river 
to  drink,  that  bis  nose  caught  in  some 
weeds,  and  that  his  head  was  drawn 
under  by  the  force  of  the  current  The 
Parson,  while  declining  to  accept  this  as 
an  explanation,  returned  that  the  story 
was  Buflioiently  lamentable,  and  quite  as 
extraordinary,  even  if  the  dog's  unhap- 
piness  only  drove  him  to  dnnk.  But, 
for  his  own  part,  he  held  by  the  suicide, 
believing  that  the  creature's  wonderful 
acuteness  had  pointed  out  to  it  that 
drowning  was  the  only  means  which 
could  possibly  clear  it  of  the  charge  of 
madness;  for  a  voluntary  death  by 
wf^ter,  though  it  would  be  instantly  set 
down  as  madness  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  would  be  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  clearest  proof 

of  sanity. 

•  »• 

Cbftmben^s  Jonmal. 
GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

Who  wrote  the  words  of  our  national 
air?  who  composed  the  music?  Mr. 
Chappell  and  Dr.  Fink  now  speak  posi- 
tively about  the  proper  mode  of  crack- 
ing these  nuts ;  but  so  did  01  her  critics 
and  Dryasdusts  in  bygone  years;  and 
we  humble  lookers-on  can  only  wonder 
that  the  learned  have  not  yet  settled  the 
matter.  There  is  not  much  of  the  mel- 
ody, certainly,  in  quantity,  seeing  that  it 
only  touches  six  notes  of  the  scale ;  but 
what  notes  they  are !     When  five  or  ten 


thousand  voices  sing  this  song  together, 
the  effect  is  such,  that  almost  any  com- 
poser might  wish  he  were  the  producer 
of  such  a  grand  though  simple  composi- 
tion ;  albeit,  there  is  little  to  admire  in 
the  words. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Mr.  Carey,  grandfather  of  Edmund 
Kean,  claimed  the  honor  for  hi%  father, 
Mr.  Henry  Carey,  of  being  the  composer 
of  the  music,  let  the  writerof  the  words 
have  been  who  he  may.  This  claim,  at 
once  raised  a  storm  of  dissension,  for  the 
honor  had  been  awarded  to  Handel,  to 
Purcell,  to  various  composers  throughout 
a  range  of  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  and 
it  seemed  a  descent  in  dignity  now  to 
settle  down  upon  plain  Henry  Carey  as 
the  composer.  Let  us,  then,  jot  down, 
in  chronological  order,  the  chief  facts 
jand  scraps  on  which  later  critics  have 
based  their  conclusions. 

There  is  an  old  manuscript  music-book, 
said  to  have  been  found  among  some 
papers  in  the  church-chest  of  Gayton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  which  is  a  song 
beginning : 

God  save  King  Henrie,  wheresoever  he  be ; 
And  for  Queene  Elizabethe  now  pray  we. 
And  all  her  noble  progenye. 

This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Henry  VII. 
and  his  consort,  who  were  married  in 
1486.  The  tune  is  not  much  like  our 
National  Anthem ;  and  the  words  would 
certainly  not  fit  in  with  the  number  of 
bars  contained  in  it.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  it. 

Next  we  come  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Froude's,  that  when  the  fleet  assembled 
at  Portsmouth  in  1545,  the  challenge  or 
watch- word  was  "  God  save  the  King," 
to  which  the  answer  was,  "  Long  to  reign 
over  us."  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  there  was  a  song  in  existence 
containing  those  words;  but  it  may  very 
well  be  that  a  popular  sentiment  was 
expressed  in  the  two  loyal  wishes,  and 
that  it  was  afterward  made  use  of  by 
the  writer  of  the  song,  whoever  he  may 
have  been. 

There  is  a  broadside  sheet,  dated  1606, 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion. It  contains  a  patriotic  song,  one 
verse  of  which  runs  thus: 

All  countries  join  with  us  in  love 
To  beat  down  Turk  and  pope  npnce: 

The  king  and  councirs  arts  approve, 
Let  virtue  now  all  vice  elTace. 
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Amidst  all  joys  prepare  to  die, 

That  we  may  live  eternally. 

God  save  King  James,  and  still  puU  down 

All  those  that  would  annoy  his  crown  I 

As  we  know  nothing  of  the  music  of  this 
very  poor  affair,  and  as  the  words  "  God 
save  King  Jaraes "  (James  I.  ascended 
the  English  throne  in  1603)  furnish  the 
only  claim  of  this  song  to  any  part 
whatever  in  the  inquiry,  it  need  occupy 
no  further  attention. 

The  next  following  year,  1607,  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  very  lofty  claim 
— that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  words,  and 
Dr.  John  Bull  composed  the  melody  of 
God  save  the  King,  Mr.  Clark,  who 
published  a  pamphlet  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  National  Anthem  about 
half  a  century  ago,  states  that  he  had 
seen  a  music-book  containing  God  save 
<yur  noble  King  ;  that  on  the  title-page 
was  written,  "Deane  Mont  cage,  given  * 
to  him  by  his  father,  1676 ;"  and  that 
this  date  identified  the  tune  as  not  being 
later  than  the  time  of  Charles  11.  He 
then  noticed  that  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Gresham  Professors^  includes  God 
save  the  King  as  being  among  the  mu- 
sical compositions  of  Dr.  John  Bull  (one 
would  like  to  be  able  to  accept  this 
authorship,  the  name  is  so  fitting),  a 
music-teacher  in  the  times  of  James  I. 
Mr.  Clark  then  went  to  the  records  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  where- 
in he  found  that,  on  July  16,  1607,  King 
James  and  Prince  Henry  dined  with  the 
Company ;  that  Ben  Jonson  ,the  poet- 
laureate,  was  consulted  about  a  speech 
suitable  to  be  read  before  his  majesty 
("by  reason  that  the  Company  doubt 
the  schoolmaster  and  scholars  be  not 
acquainted  with  such  kind  of  entertain- 
ment ") ;  and  that  songs  were  sung  as 
well  as  speeches  made  on  the  occasion. 
On  this  slender  thread,  Mr.  Clark  hangs 
an  hypothesis  that  God  save  the  King 
was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  com- 
posed by  Dr.  John  Bull,  to  celebrate,  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  the  escape  of 
king  and  country  from  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  had  occurred  shortly  beforfe. 
He  claims,  in  further  support,  the  two 
lines, — 

Confound  their  politics ; 
Frustrate  their  knavish  trickSi 

as  being  specially  applicable  to  such  a 
time.  Mr.  Clark's  view,  however,  is 
not  now  admitted  to  possess  much  va- 


lidity. In  the  first  place,  the  copy  of 
the  real  God  save  the  King  may  very 
reasonably  liave  been  written  at  a  much 
later  date,  in  a  music-book  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  or  earlier;  those 
who  keep  manuscript  musio-books  will 
easily  understand  this.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Chappell,  who  have 
both  examined  the  book,  agree  in  opin- 
ion that  this  particular  tune  was  in- 
scribed in  it  at  some  time  in  the  next 
century.  In  the  second  place,  the  only 
known  manuscript  copy  of  Dr.  John 
Bull's  God  save  the  King  is  a  melody 
wholly  different  from  our  familiar  an- 
them. And  in  the  third  place,  there  is 
no  evidence,  either  that  God  save  the 
King  was  among  the  songs  sung  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  or  that  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  it,  even  if  it  was. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  taken  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  into  favor,  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  composi- 
tion of  the  National  Anthem,  until  the 
publication  of  a  manuscript,  which  was 
recently  ferreted  out  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  Dy  Mr.  Hamilton ;  it  is  a  song, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  date  1645,  begin- 
ning: 

Gk>d  save  Charles  the  King, 

Our  Royal  Roy ; 
Grant  him  long  for  to  reign 

In  peace  and  joy. 
The  Lord  that  in  the  hea^'na  dwells 

Convert  his  graoe 
All  such  Achitophels 

From  him  to  chase. 

In  1645,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was 
being  driven  about  by  Cromwell  at 
Nadeby  and  elsewhere  ;  and  such  a  song 
as  the  above  was  quite  befitting  the 
pen  and  tongue  of  a  royalist ;  but  the 
rhythm  is  obviously  unsuited  to  our  well- 
known  tune. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  during  which 
the  easy-going  Charles  II.  reigned  has 
been  made  a  source  for  some  of  the 
theories.  Dr.  Blow  wrote  a  song  in  his 
honor,  commencing : 

God  preserve  hia  majesty, 
And  for  ever  aend  him  Tiotory, 
And  confound  all  his  enemies — 

words  which  lead  some  persona  to  think 
that  the  writer  most  have  been  familiar 
with  the  sentiments  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion of  God  save  the  King^  as  a  con- 
temporary if  not  earlier  composition. 
Beyond  this,  the  case  poss^aaes  but  little 
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value.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  HecoHeo- 
tions  of  Poris^  roundly  gives  Scotland 
the  credit  of  producing  our  national 
tune,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He 
suys :  "  The  English  have  always  bor- 
rowed from  Scotland,  insomuch  that  the 
national  anthem  of  Ood  save  the  King 
is  a  mere  transcript  of  a  Scottish  anthem, 
preserved  in  a  collection  printed  in  1682." 
Liater  critics  have  made  mince-meat  of 
the  evidence  on  which  this  assertion 
rests.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  book  of 
p:\rt  music,  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
above-named  year,  containing  a  tune 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  na- 
tional anthem,  but  having  sixteen  bars 
instead  of  fourteen,  and  being  in  the 
minor  mode  instead  of  the  n>ajor ;  more- 
over, the  words  are  these  : 

Remember,  0  thou  man,  thy  time  is  spent ; 
Remember,  0  thoa  man,  how  thou  wast  dead  and 

gone; 
And  I  did  whtft  I  can ;  therefore  repent 

The  words  are  as  unfitting  as  they  are 
wanting  in  intelligibility,  to  our  notion 
of  God  save  the  King^  even  if  the  tune 
would  suit.  Another  theorizer  has  as- 
serted that  the  original  melody  for 
which  such  an  eager  search  has  been 
made,  or  the  basis  for  it,  may  be  found 
in  a  Book  of  Harpsichord  Lessons,  pub- 
lished by  Purcell's  widow ;  and  that  in 
a  set  of  sonatas  published  by  Purcell  him- 
self, in  1683,  there  is  a  tune  of  somewhat 
similar  character.  But  Mr.  Chappell 
will  not  admit  the  claim  ;  he  says  there 
is  a  little  resemblance  of  the  tunes  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  National  Anthem, 
but  too  little  to  rely  upon. 

The  unlucky  James  IL  is  put  forward 
by  many  as  the  monarch  whom  God 
was  prayed  to  save.  One  Dr.  Campbell, 
a  Jacobite  of  the  last  century,  alleged 
that  God  save  the  King  was  sung  at  the 
coronation  of  this  sovereign.  Dr.  Ame 
and  Dr.  Buraey  were  both  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  wiitten  and  com- 
j>osed  in  James's  reign,  for  singing  at 
his  Catholic  chapel.  A  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  drawj^  attention 
to  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  son  of  James :  "  When  James 
was  seized  on  by  the  mob  at  Faversham, 
and  returned  to  London,  iu  passing 
through  the  City  to  go  to  Whitehall,  the 
people  hurried  on  in  crowds  to  see  him, 
crying  out  '  God  save  the  King.' "     Of 
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course,  it  was  only  a  Jacobite  crowd 
that  could  say  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
cry  is  accepted  as  if  it  were  known  to  the 
populace  as  one  line  of  a  song;  and  the 
two  lines  about  "  politics  "  and  "  knavish 
tricks"  are  brought  into  requisition  to 
support  the  opinion.  Dr.  Burney  cer- 
'  tainly  believed  in  the  Jacobite  origin  of 
the  sone: ;  he  says  he  thinks  it  was  writ- 
ten for  James  II.  at  the  time  when  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  was  hovering  about  the 
court,  and  that  it  fell  into  disfavor 
when  William  was  settled  on  the  throne. 
The  Duchess  of  Perth,  in  her  Memoirs, 
declared  that  the  tune  is  of  French  ori- 
gin ;  that  it  was  first  sung  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  to  James  II.  when  he  was  in 
exile;  and  that  Handel,  procuring  a 
copy  of  it,  foisted  it  on  the  English  pub- 
lic as  his  own.  But  in  the  first  place, 
Handel  never  did  claim  it ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  verses  given  by  the 
duchess  are  utterly  unsuitable  to  the 
national  melody ;  there  are  ten  French 
lines  instead  of  seven,  and  thei  syllables 
are  far  too  many  for  the  notes. 

There  then  comes  another  Jacobite 
period  under  review — ^that  of  1715,  when 
the  son  of  the  exiled  James  II.  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  regain  his  royal  pat- 
rimony. In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lon- 
don Highland  jSociety^  mention  is  made 
of  an  old  ci'ystal  drinking-cup  preserved 
at  Fini^ask  Castle,  in  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie, 
on  which  is  engraved : 

God  save  the  king,  I  pray; 
God  bless  the  king,  I  pray ; 

God  save  the  king; 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy,  and  glorious, 
Soon  to  reign  over  us ; 

God  save  the  king. 

There  is  also  another  verse,  invoking  di- 
vine blessings  on  the  "  tnie-born  Prince 
of  Wales."  The  cup  had  belonged  to  a 
Jacobite  family;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  inscription  was  written 
aV>out  1720,  when  James's  son  (the  first 
Pretender)  was  regarded  as  the  real  king 
of  England  by  his  adherents,  James  him- 
self being  dead ;  and  when  Prince 
Charles  Edward  (the  young  Pretender) 
was  just  born.  The  question  left  in 
doubt  is,  whether  this  inscription  might 
not  have  been  made  to  apply  to  the  date  ' 
of  the  second  rebellion,  1746. 

In  truth,  there  are  numerous  songs,  in 
rhythm  resembling  God  save  the  King^ 
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which  are  fall  of  Jacobite  allasions ;  and 
the  advocates  of  different  theories  have 
wrangled  much  as  to  whether  these 
songs  are  attributable  to  1 715  or  to  1745, 
the  days  of  the  "  Old"  or  of  the  "  Young" 
Pretender.  In  the  Jacobite  JRelics  of 
Scotland^  there  is  one  called  The  King^s 
Anthem^  in  which  the  third  verse  runs : 

God  bless  the  Princei  I  pray ; 
God  bless  the  Prince,  I  pray— 

Charlie,  I  mean ; 
That  Scotland  we  maj  see 
Freed  from  vile  Presbyt'ry, 
Both  George  and  his  Tecki^ 

Even  so.    Amen. 

This  and  another  verse  referring  to  "the 
royal  pair,  both  king  and  queen,"  seem 
to  fit  better  with  the  earlier  than  the 
later  of  the  two  dates,  or  perhaps  about 
1 720.  Another  song,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion and  the  same  metre,  suits  exactly 
the  state  of  matters  when,  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  the 
House  of  Hanover  commenced  a  new 
dynasty  in  England.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  form  of  words,  if  not  the 
exact  words  themselves,  were  known 
somewhere  between  1714  and  1720,  what- 
ever tune  tliey  were  married  to. 

And  now  we  come  to  Henry  Carey, 
who  is  believed  by  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigators to  have  a  better  claim  to  the 
production  of  our  God  save  the  King  (or 
Queen)  than  anybody  else.  Carey,  born 
in  1663,  produced  many  short  poems 
and  pieces  of  music,  and  died  in  1743. 
He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  God  save  the  King  in 
connection  with  the  stirring  events  of 
1714-20.  Tiiis  he  might  have  done  by 
adapting  an  old  song,  and  then  combin- 
ing it  with  an  adaptation  of  an  old  tune, 
for  the  germs  both  of  song  and  tune  were 
to  be  found  earlier.  He  is  said  to  have 
snng  it  himself  in  1740,  at  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Vernon ; 
transforming  "  James "  to  '*  George," 
'*  soon  "  to  "  long,"  and  '*  hopes "  to 
"  hearts."  There  is  nothing  unbelievable 
in  this;  men  know  how  to  change  their 
politics  in  twenty  years.  Dr.  Fepusch 
altered  two  notes  in  the  first  bar,  and 
put  the  bass  which  has  since  been  so  well 
known.  Carey  announced  at  the  dinner 
that  the  song  was  his,  and  received  much 
applause  at  the  announcement.  He 
might  really  have  written  and  composed 
it  at  this  time,  from  old  materials,  with- 


out having  previously  written  any  God 
save  the  King  partaking  of  a  Jacobite 
flavor.  A  plea  has  been  pat  in  for  him, 
that  as  he  is  not  known  for  any  good 
writing,  he  might  easily  have  been  equal 
to  the  task  of  producing  such  rhymes  as 
"  victorious  "  and  *'  glorious,"  with 
"over  us,"  or  "voice"  with  "laws" 
and  "  cause." 

The  firstprinted  copy  known  of  €rod 
save  the  King^  decidc^dly  the  song  we 
now  possess,  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man^ s  Magazine  for  1745  ;  "a  song  for 
two  voices,  as  sung  at  both  playhouses." 
Dr.  Ame  arranged  it  for  one  theatre; 
Dr.  Bumey  for  the  other.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  evidence  that  the  song 
was  sung  on  any  stage  before  that  year. 
Arne  and  Bumey  were  alike  ignorant 
of  any  hand  that  Carey  rwho  died  two 
yeare  before)  might  have  nad  in  it ;  they 
received  it  as  a  new  adaptation  of  an  old 
Jacobite  song.  It  was  not  till  later  in 
the  century  that  George  S.  Carey 
brought  forward  the  facts  which  con- 
nected his  father  with  the  production  of 
the  song,  and  adduced  testimony  from 
Dr.  Harrington  and  Dr.  Smith  to  support 
his  view.  Thinking  he  might  make 
something  out  of  it,  and  hearing  that 
Dibdin  had  been  awarded  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  writing 
patriotic  sea-songs,  he  tried  whether 
King  George  lU.  would  do  anything  for 
the  son  of  the  Heniy  Carey  who  wrote 
the  most  loyal  of  all  songs.  He  applied 
to  a  notable  at  court,  but  was  dashed  by 
the  reply :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  see,  because 
your  father  was  the  author  of  God  save 
the  King^  that  the  king  is  under  any 
obligation  to  his  son ;  and  so  poor  Carey 
gave  it  up ;  and  hearing  a  water-cress 
girl  plying  her  trade  in  the  streets  as  be 
plodded  on,  went  home  and  wrote  his 
song  of  Spring  Water-cresses  —  for  he 
had  many  mouths  to  fill,  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  idle. 

What  does  it  all  come  to,  then  ?  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  germ  of  the 
simple  melody  had  been  used  over  and 
over  a^ain,  altered  in  those  numerous 
ways  with  which  we  are  so  fisimiliar  in 
other  cases;  or  rather,  it  had  gro^tn^ 
and  did  not  settle  down  into  its  present 
form  till  about  1740.  In  like  manner 
the  words  have  grown,  or  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  peculiar  seven-line 
verse  which  is  so  characteristic  of  tlits 
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song.  Of  all  persons  actually  named, 
Henry  Carey  seems  to  be  most  identified 
with  the  modern  Ibrm  of  words  and  tune ; 
but  everything,  tends  to  show  that  he 
used  np  old  materials,  and  caused  them 
to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  His  other 
productions  do  not  denote  the  sort  of 
man  who  could  originate  such  a  song  as 
this,  either  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the 
seven-line  stanza,  or  the  very  effective 
scries  of  simply  forty  notes  making  up 
the  melody.  In  looking  over  the  music 
in  Mr.  Chappell's  excellent  antiquarian 
ballad-books,  it  may  be  traced  that  the 
first  four  bars  of  one  of  the  old  versions 
of  Ood  save  the  King^  of  our  modem 
version,  and  of  Mozart's  lovely  air, 
Vedrai  Carina^  have  a  cei*tain  build  in 
common,  though  differing  much  in  later 
portions  of  the  melody.  At  any  rate, 
the  materials  were  already  in  existence 
out  of  which  Henry  Carey  might  have 
pat  his  tune  together,  witiiout  any 
strong  infusion  of  original  genius.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Dr.  Fink  (of  the  Leipsic 
Musical  Gazette)^  and  several  writers  in 
Notes  and  Queries^  pretty  well  agree 
in  this  view — that  the  tune  grew  up 
gradually.  The  words  are  still  more 
easy  to  explain.  "  Confound  their  poli- 
tics," and  '^frustrate  their  knavish 
tricks,"  were  lines  miquestionably  in 
existence,  and  applicable  to  several  polit- 
ical events  between  1606  and  1746, 
either  for  or  against  the  House  of 
Stuart.  A  little  change  from  "  James  " 
to  "  George  "  might  easily  be  made — as 
easily  as  the  change  in  1830  from  ^^  God 
s;ive  great  George  our  King  "  to  "  God 
save  our  noble  King,"  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  puzzling  difficulty  what  to 
do  with  the  name  of  "  William."  Al- 
though "Victoria"  is  a  good  singable 
name,  we  have  not  adapted  it  in  the 
present  version;  some  one  (who  was 
It  ?)  devised  "  gracious  queen  "  instead. 
France,  Prussia,  Germany,  all  know  the 
tune  well.  The  late  king  of  Prussia 
adopted  it  as  the  melody  for  a  national 
Bong,  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz — yes, 
Siegerkranz^  that  same  "  crown  of  vic- 
tory," the  idea  of  which  turns  the  heads 
of  some  kings  of  Prussia,  and  leads  them 
to  bless  the  sword  as  the  grandest  of  all 
institutions. 

Many  curious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  '* improve"  this  famous  song, 
under     the     influence     of    temporary 


bursts  of  loyalty,  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
ditional verse  or  two.  When  the  Gen- 
HemarCs  Magazine  printed  the  familiar 
version  in  1746  (from  which  our  present 
differs  only  in'a  few  words  and  a  few 
notes),  the  words  were  characterized  as 
having  "no  merit  but  their  loyalty;" 
and  two  other  verses  were  suggested, 
which  we  suppose  must  possess  some 
other  quality  than  loyalty — even  though 
we  don't  see  it.     One  runs  thus : — 

Fame,  let  thy  trumpet  sound ; 
Tell  all  the  world  around, 

G^reat  George  is  king. 
Tell  Rome,  and  France,  and  Spain, 
Britannia  scorns  their  chain ; 
All  their  vile  arts  are  vain : 

Great  George  is  Icing. 

In  the  same  year.  Marshal  Wade  was 
dragged  into  the  National  Anthem,  in 
the  true  thunder-and-lightning  style : — 

Lord,  grant  that  Marshal  Wade 
May,  by  thy  mighty  aid, 

Victory  bring; 
May  he  sedition  crush. 
And  like  a  torrent  rush, 
Rebellious  Scots  to  crush  I 

God  save  the  king. 

When  George  III.  was  attacked  with 
one  of  his  fits  of  insanity,  IMr.  Children 
wrote  an  additional  verse  to  the  Nation- 
al Anthem,  containing  a  prayer  for  the 
recovery  of  the  afflicted  monarch.  In 
1793,  when  Europe  was  bristling  with 
war,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tattersal  wrote  two 
additional  verses,  one  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly patriotic,  if  not  poetical : — 

TV  hen  insults  rise  to  wars, 
Oak-hearted  British  tars 

Scorn  to  be  slaves ; 
Ranged  in  our  wooden  walls, 
Beady,  when  duty  calls, 
To  send  their  cannon-balls 

O'er  ocean's  waves! 

More  than  once,  at  philanthropic  and 
charitable  dinners,  verses  have  been 
tagged  on  to  the  National  Anthem,  ap- 
plicable to  the  special  occasion.  George 
Colman  wrote  a  version,  suitable  tor 
times  of  peace,  with  a  prayer  for  a 
continuance  of  its  attendant  blessings. 
When  Hadiield  shot  at  George  III.  in 
1800,  Sheridan  (some  say  Kelly) 
promptly  wrote  an  additional  verse, 
to  be  appended  to  the  National  Anthem 
at  the  theatre  that  evening; — 

From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 
God  save  the  king. 
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OV  him  thine  arm  extend ; 
For  Britain^s  sake  defend 
Our  lather,  prince,  and  friend : 
God  saye  the  king. 

Lastly,  an  Oxford-mart  made  a  Latin 
God  save  the  King  about  seventy  years 
ago,  of  which  the  first  veree  runs  thus: — 

0  vivas  omnibus 
Salvus  ab  hostibus, 
Georgi,  0  Rex! 
Tibi  victoriara 
Dens,  et  gloriam 
Det,  et  memoriam, 
Optima  Hex! 


♦  ♦• 


HOW  PORTS  STUDIED. 

The  poet  Southey,  who  is  said  to  have 
been,  perhaps,  more  continually  employ- 
ed than  any  other  writer  of  liis  genenv 
ticm,  was  habitually  an  early  riser,  but 
he  never  encroached  upon  the  hours  of 
the  night.  He  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  day,  as  he  employed  it  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two: — "Three  pages  of  history 
atter  break&st  (equivalent  to  five  in 
small  quarto  printing),  then  to  transcribe 
and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my 
selections  and  biographies,  or  what  else 
suits  my  humor,  till  dinner-time.  From 
dinner  till  tea  I  write  letters,  read,  see 
the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge 
in  a  siesta,  for  sleep  agrees  with  me,  and 
I  have  a  good  substantial  theory  to  prove 
that  it  must ;  for  as  a  man  who  walks 
much  requires  to  sit  down  and  rest  him- 
self, so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be  the  part 
most  worked,  require  its  repose.  Well, 
after  tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct  and 
re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and 
then  turn  to  anything  else  till  supper.*' 
At  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  life  varied  but 
little  from  this  sketch.  When  it  is  said 
that  his  breakfast  was  at  nine,  afler  a 
little  .reading,  his  dinner  at  four,  tea  at 
six,  and  supper  at  half-past  nine,  and  that 
the  intervals,  except  the  time  regularly 
devoted  to  a  walk,  between  two  and 
four,  and  a  short  sleep  before  tea,  were 
occupied  with  reading  and  writing,  the 
outline  of  his  day  during  those  long  sea- 
sons when  be  was  in  full  work  will  have 
been  given.  After  supper,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  seemed  to  be  over,  though 
he  generally  took  a  book,  he  remained 
with  his  family,  and  was  ready  to  enter 
into  conversation,  to  amus^  and  to  be 
amused.    Duriug  the  several  years  that 


he  was  partially  employed  upon  the  life 
of  Dr.  Bell,  he  devoted  two  hours  before 
breakfast  to  it  in  the  summer,  and  as 
much  time  as  there  was  daylight  for  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  that  it  mi^ht  not 
interfere  with  the  usual  occupations  of 
the  day.  Of  himself^  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  thus  engaged 
every  morning  at  work  away  from  his 
home,  he  says :  "  1  get  out  of  bed  as  the 
clock  strikes  six,  and  shut  the  house  door 
after  me  as  it  strikes  seven.  After  two 
hours'  work,  home  to  breakfast;  after 
which  my  son  engages  me  till  about 
half-past  ten,  and,  when  the  post  brings 
no  letters  that  interest  or  trouble  me,  by 
eleven  I  have  done  with  the  newspaper, 
and  can  then  set  about  what  is  properly 
the  business  of  the  day.  But  I  am  liable 
to  frequent  interruptions,  so  that  there 
are  not  many  mornings  in  which  I  can 
command  from  two  to  three  unbroken 
hours  at  the  desk.  At  two  I  take  mv 
daily  walk,  be  the  weather  what  it  may, 
and  when  the  weather  permits,  with  a 
book  in  my  hand.  Dinner  at  four,  read 
about  half-an-hour,  then  take  to  the  sofa 
with  a  different  book,  and  afler  a  tew 
pages  get  my  soundest  sleep,  till  sum- 
moned to  tea  at  six.  My  best  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  by  candlelight ;  twilight 
interferes  with  it  a  little,  and  in  the  sea- 
son of  company  I  can  never  count  npon 
an  evening's  work.  Supper  at  half-past 
nine,  after  which  I  read  an  hoar  and 
then  to  bed.  The  greatest  part  of  my 
miscellaneous  work  is  done  in  the  odds 
and  ends  of  time." 

Shelley  rose  early  in  the  momin<r, 
walked  and  read  before  breakfast,  took 
that  meal  sparingly,  wrote  and  studied 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked 
and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables  (for 
he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine),  con- 
versed with  his  friends  (to  whom  his 
house  was  ever  open),  again  walked  out 
and  usually  finished  with  reading  to  his 
wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to 
bed.  This  was  his  daily  existence.  His 
book  was  generally  Plato,  or  Homer,  or 
one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the 
Bible,  in  which  last  he  took  a  great 
interest.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  honrs, 
he  frequently  read  sixteen.  "  He  wrote 
his  Prometheus,"  says  Willis,  **in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  near  the  Coliseam.'' 
It  was  his  favorite  haunt  in  Rome. 

The  poet  Campbell  thus  describes  his 
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labors  when  in  London,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five :     "  I  get  up   at  seven,  write 
letters     for     the     Polish     Association 
until  half-past  nine,  breakfast,  go  to  the 
club    and     read    the     newspaper     till 
twelve.    Then  I  sit  down  to  my  studies, 
and,  with  many  interruptions,  do  what  I 
can  till  four.     I  then  walk  round  the 
Park,   and  generally  dine   out  at  six. 
Between  nine  and  ten  I  return  to  cham- 
bers, read  a  book  or  write  a  letter,  and 
go  to  bed  always  before  twelve."    "  His 
correspondence,"   says  his   biographer, 
**  occupied  four   hours   every  moraing, 
in   French,   German,   and  Latin.       He 
could  seldom  act  with  the  moderation 
necessary  for    his    health.      "Whatever 
object  he  once   took  in  hand,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  out,  and  found  no  rest 
until  it  was  accomplished."     Whatever 
be  wrote  during  his  connection  with  tlie 
"  New  Monthly "  and  the  "  Metropoli- 
tan "  was  written  hurriedly.     If  a  sub- 
ject  was    proposed    for  the  end  of  a 
month,  he  seldom  gave  it  a  thought  un- 
til it  was  no  lon^^er  possible  to  delay  the 
task.     He  would  then  sit  down  in  the 
quietest  corner  of  his  chambers,  or,  if 
quiet  was  not  to  be  found  in  town,  he 
would  start  off  to  the  country,  and  there, 
shut  in  among  the  green  fields,  complete 
his  task.      When  sixty-two  years  old 
he  says :  *'  I  am  only  six  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  in  bed.    I  study  twelve 
and    walk  six.     Oranges,  exercise,  and 
early  rising,  serve  to  keep  me  flourish- 
mg." 

The  biographer  of  Campbell  has  given 
ns  the  following  anecdote  with  respect 
to  the  oft-quoted  lines — 

"  Tis  tbe  Buzuset  of  life  g^ves  me  inystic&l  lore, 
And  oomiDg  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

The  happy  thought  first  presented  it- 
self to  his  mind  during  a  visit  to  Minto. 
He  liad  gone  early  to  bed,  and,  btill 
meditating  on  "LochiePs  Warning," 
fell  fast  asleep.  During  the  night  he 
suddenly  awoke,  repeating,  "  Events  to 
come  cast  their  shadows  before  I "  This 
was  the  very  thought  for  which  he  had 
been  hunting  the  whole  week.  He  rang 
the  bell  more  than  once  with  increasing 
force.  At  last,  surprised  and  annoyed 
by  so  unseasonable  a  peal,  the  servant 
appeared.  The  poet  was  sittnig  with 
one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the  other  on  the 
floor,  with  an  air  of  mixed  impatience 
and  inspiration.     "  Sir,  are  you  ill  ? " 


inquired  the  servant.  "Dl !  never  better 
in  my  life.  Leave  me  the  candle,  and 
oblige  me  with  a  cup  of  tea  as  soon  as 
possible."  He  then  started  to  his  feet, 
seized  hold  of  his  pen,  and  wrote  down 
the  happy  thought,  but  as  he  wrote 
changed  the  words  "  events  to  come  " 
into  "  coming  events,"  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  text.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he 
observed  that  it  was  two  o'clock,  the 
right  hour  for  a  poet's  dream  ;  and  over 
his  cup  of  tea  he  completed  his  first 
sketch  of  "  Lochiel." 

Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall)  usually 
wrote  in  a  small  closet  adjoining  his 
library,  with  just  room  enough  in  it  for 
a  desk  and  two  chairs,  and  his  favorite 
books,  miniature  likenesses  of  authors, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  piled  around  in  true 
poetical  confusion.  He  confined  his 
labors  to  the  daytime,  eschewing  evening 
work.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  some 
years  ago,  he  wrote  :  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  .continue  to  give  up  your  nights  to 
literary  undertakings.  Believe  me  (who 
have  suffered  bitterly  from  this  impru- 
dence) that  nothing  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  health  and 
strength  and  animal  spirits,  which  will 
certainly  follow  this  excess  of  labor." 
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In^  the  engraving,  Rubens  appears 
standing  near"  the  horse  of  Vandyke, 
still  grasping  the  band  of  his  friend 
an d  pupil.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Rubens 
stands  just  behind  him,  holding  her  little 
son.  The  scene  is  near  the  door  of 
Rubens,  whose  house  is  still  shown  to  all 
travellers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
great  Fleminh  painter.  Rubens  was  bom 
at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June  29, 16  7  7,  and 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640.  His 
birthday  occurring  on  the  festival- of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  was  named  after 
those  apostles.  His  parents,  who  had 
been  driven  by  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal troubles  of  the  Low  Countries  into  a 
temporary  exile,  established  themselves 
soon  after  his  birth  in  Cologne,  where 
Rubens  resided  until  the  age  of  10.  He 
then  accompanied  his  mother  to  Ant- 
werp, and  in  his  Idth  year  was  placed 
with  Van  Haeght,  a  landscape  painter. 
Subsequently,  after  spending  some  time 
with  Van-  Oort,  he  completed  his  art 
education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  van  Veen, 
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by  whose  advice  he  repaired  in  1600  to 
Italy,  furnished  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Archduke  Albert, 
then  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his 
consort,  the  Infanta  Isabella.  Of  unusual 
promise  in  his  art,  he  was  also  well  in- 
formed in  many  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing, of  handsome  person,  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  accomplished  manners.  Mak- 
ing Venice  his  first  halting-place,  "  he 
componnded,"  says  Fuseli,  "from  the 
splendor  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  glow 
of  Tintoretto  that  florid  system  of  man- 
nered magnificence  which  is  the  element 
of  his  art  and  the  principle  of  his  schooL" 
At  this  time  he  became  known  to  Vin- 
ccnzio  di  Gonzaga,  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  gentleman 
of  the  chamber  ana  court  painter,  and 
who  in  1605  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Philip  HI.  of  Spain.  He  was 
received  with  great  favor  at  the  Spanish 
court,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  the 
king  and  the  principal  grandees,  beside 
many  historical  pieces,  and  after  return- 
in  sf  to  Italy  resided  successively  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made 
a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  chief 
edifices,  which  was  subsequently  en- 
graved and  published  ^2  vols,  fol.,  1622). 
The  serious  illness  of  his  mother  in  1608 
hurried  him  back  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
Archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  re- 
main in  Flanders,  appointed  him  court 
pauiter,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  in 
Antwerp.  Settling  in  that  city,  he  mar- 
ried in  1609  bis  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Brants,  and  for  many  years  was  pros- 
perously engaged  in  his  profession.  His 
pictures  painted  at  this  period  are  con- 
sidered, both  in  composition  and  finish, 
his  most  pleasing  productions ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  them,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by 
himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided 
by  a  numerous  band  of  pupils.  He  lived 
in  an  elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built 
by  himself  and  stored  with  a  choice  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  and  his  prestige 
as  courtier  and  artist  drew  around  him 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  northern  Europe. 
In  1620  he  was  commitoioned  by  Maria 
de'  Medici  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the 
palace  of  theLnxerabourg  with  a  series  of 
allegorical  compositions  illustrating  the 
principal  events  in  her  career.    The  pic- 


tures, 21  in  number,  were  in  great  part 
executed  by  his  most  eminent  pupils  from 
sketches  prepared  by  him,  which  are  now 
in  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich.  While  in 
Paris,  superintending  the  details  of  this 
commission,  Rubens  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  to 
whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,- 
000  florins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time 
rendered  inconsolable  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  whose  portrait  he  fi'equentlv  intro- 
duced into  his  works.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  Isabella 
to  the  Hague  to  negotiate  with  Sir  Bal- 
thazar Gerbier,  the  agent  of  Charles  I.  of 
England ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1628  he 
revisited  Spain  in  a  diplomatic  capacity, 
remaining  there  until  April,  1629.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  he  was  appointed  by  Philip 
Iv .  secretary  to  the  privy  council,  an 
office  subsequently  granted  in  reversion 
to  his  eldest  son  Albert.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Flanders,  when  he  was 
despatched  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. During  his  residence  there,  which 
termmated  in  February,  1630,  he  disiin- 

fuished  himself  not  less  by  diplomatic 
nesse  than  by  assiduity  in  the  practice 
of  his  art ;  and  his  allegory  of  "  Peace 
and  War,"  now  in  the  British  national 
gallery,  with  other  works,  was  psunted 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.  The 
latter  in  return  knighted  him  in  White- 
hall, presenting  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  royal  sword  and  a  massive  gold 
chain.  Returning  to  Antwerp  loaded 
with  distinctions,  he  was  married,  in 
Dec.  1630,  to  Helena  Fonnan,  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  sixteen.  He  now  occupied,  in 
point  of  fortune,  rank,  and  pubhc  esti- 
mation, the  most  distinguished  position 
probably  ever  attained  by  any  artist; 
and  so  numerous  were  his  commissions 
from  crowned  heads  alone,  that  he  had 
time  for  little  more  than  designing  and 
applying  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
pictures  which  pass  under  his  name, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  his  pupils  and  assistant.  In  this  man- 
ner were  executed  the  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  ajKitheosis  of  James  I. 
for  the  ceilmg  of  the  banqnetiug-house 
of  Whitehall,  which  were  completed  in 
1686,  and  for  which  he  received  £3,000. 
In  1633  he  was  sent  on  another  embassy 
to  Holland,  which  was  interrupted  by 
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the  death  of  the  Infanta.  This  was  his 
last  public  service,  and  a  few^  years  later 
he  became  in  a  great  measure  incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  severe  attacks  of  the 
gout,  which  frequently  assailed  his  hands, 
rendering  him  unable  to  hold  a  brush, 
and  which  finally  caused  his  death.  His 
posthumous  collection  of  works  of  ai*t, 
including  319  pictures,  is  said  to  have 
produced  i)25,000.  The  pictures  ascrib- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  to  Kubens  amount, 
according  to  Smith's  catcUogue  raisonn^^ 
to  the  enormous  number  of  1,800,  or, 
estimating  the  number  of  years  he  was 
sictually  ensaged  in  the  practice  of  bis 
art,  to  neany  one  a  week.  Of  the  num- 
ber painted  entirely  by  him  no  certain 
estimate  cxm  be  made,  although,  judging 
from  his  well-known  industry,  his  fertil- 
ity of  invention,  and  facility  of  execu- 
tion, such  pictures  must  be  numerous. 
They  comprise  history,  portraits,  land- 
scapes, smimals,  and  fiiiit  and  flower 
pieces,  and  are  widely  dispersed  over 
Europe,  the  collections  at  Antwerp, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  the  Louvre 
being  particularly  rich.  The  finest  are  still 
in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
city  are  his  well  known  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross"  and  '^  Elevation  of  the  dross,'' 
the  former  being  generally  considered 
his  masterpiece.  In  the  academy  at  Ant- 
werp are  many  of  the  pictures  executed 
by  Rubens  in  his  earliest  and  best  penod, 
but  a  number  of  those  formerly  in  the 
churches  have  been  removed  to  other 
collections.  The  Belvedere  in  Vienna 
contains  a  noble  altarpiece,  with  wings, 
representing  the  '^Virgin  presenting  a 
splendid  Robe  to  St.  Udefonso  ; "  "  St. 
Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  into  the  Church;"  and  two 
altarpieces  representing  the  miracles 
performed  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  In  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  which  contains  94  of  his  works, 
are  two  illustrating  the  sui-prising  energy 
which  he  infused  into  his  aelineations  of 
human  action,  the  ^^  Battle  of  the  Ama- 
zons" and  the  small  picture  of  the  ''Fall 
of  the  Damned."  Scarcely  less  power- 
ful, though  in  a  different  degree,  is  the 
"Village  F6te"  in  the  Louvre.  The 
British  national  gallery  possesses  the 
^*  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  which  has  been 
called  "  a  perfect  nosegay  of  color,"  the 
**  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  several  other 
works.    Animal  vigor,  in  the  represen- 


tation of  which  Rubens  excelled,  is  seen 
nowhere  with  more  effect  than  in  his 
bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological  sub- 
jects of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  "  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  carrving  off  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  wonderful  for  its 
flesh  coloring,  and  "Sleeping  Wood 
Nymphs  surprised  by  Satyrs,"  in  the 
Pmakothek,  are  excellent  examples.  In 
his  representations  of  the  human  flgure 
he  seldom  attempted  to  idealize,  and  his 
Madonnas,  Magdalens,  and  i'eniale  saints 
are  literally  imitated  from  Flemish  types 
of  womanhood.  As  an  animal  painter 
he  showed  great  excellence,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  particularlv  commends 
his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes, 
"perhaps  never  were  properly  represent- 
ea  but  by  him."  Ilis  portraits  are  by 
some  considered  superior*  in  their  com- 
binations of  vigorous  life  with  careful 
handling  to  any  other  of  his  productions. 
The  Chiipeau  de  paiMe^  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  liis  numerous  })or- 
traits  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus- 
trate his  skill  in  this  department.  Lastly 
in  his  landscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Kug- 
ler,  "  the  same  juiciness  and  freshness, 
the  same  full  luxuriant  life,  the  same 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  as  in  his  historical 
pictures." 
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KXPLANATIOM  OF  THE  XKGRAVTNO. 

Thb  scene  depicted  in  the  engraving 
presents  the  portraits  of  two  artists  of 
renown — Vandyke  and  Rubens — whose 
works  adorn  and  enrich  many  gnlleries 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  almost  difficult 
to  find  an  extensive  collection  of  paint- 
ings on  the  continent  without  more  or 
less  of  the  works  of  Rubens.  In  visiting 
many  or  most  of  these  collections,  it 
has  seemed  a  marvel  to  us  how  one  man 
could  achieve  so  much  artistic  labor  in  a 
single  lifetime.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  a  good  degree  of  Vandyke,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  the  scene  in  the 
engraving  illustrates  their  parting  from 
each  other,  Vandyke,  mounted  on  his 
horae,  departing  on  his  way  to  Italy.  A 
brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in- 
terest to  the  engraving.  We  are  in- 
debted for  the  facts  to  Appleton's  Amer- 
ican Cyclopsedia. 

Sir  Antnony  Vandyke  was  bora  in 
Antwei*p,  March  22,  1599,  and  died  in 
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London,  Dec.   9,   1641.     His  parents, 
who  were  persons  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, with  some  knowledge  of  art, 
gave  him  his  first  instructions,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under 
Rubens,  with  whom  he  made  such  rapid 
progress  as,  according  to  the  common 
account,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master.    The  often  repeated  story  that 
Vandyke  first  revealed  his  talent  to  the 
latter  by  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
painted a  portion  of  Rubens's  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  which,  while  still  wet, 
had  been  accidentally   damaged  by  a 
fellow  pupil,  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
as  the  picture  was  painted  and  put  up  in 
the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  several  years 
before  Vandyke  entered  the  studio  of 
Rubens.    There  is  probably  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  relations  between 
master  and  pupil  were  otherwise  than 
friendly;  and  when  Vandyke  went  to 
Italy  in  1619,  by  the  advice  of  Rubens, 
they  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual 
esteem.     Influenced  by  his  training  in 
the  school  of  Rubens,  he  repaired  first 
to  Venice,  whence,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  great  colorists,  he  went  to  Genoa 
and  Rome.     In  both  cities  he  received 
abundant  commissions  for  portraits,  and 
in  the  latter  produced  a  fine  head  of 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  esteemed  one  of 
his    masterpieces,  besides    many  altar- 
pieces.    In  1626  he  returned  to  Antwerp 
with  a  higfh  reputation,  and  soon  aftier 
executed  for  the  church  of  the  Augustines 
there  a  celebrated  picture  representing  St. 
Augustine  in  ecstasy  supported  by  angels. 
For   the   next  five  years  he  was  busi- 
ly employed  by  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments and  private  patrons  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  this  period  may  be  ascribed 
numerous  "  Crucifixions  "  and  "  Pietas,'* 
impressed  with  that  character  of  pro- 
found sorrow  for  which  the  artist  has 
always  been  distinguished.    Preeminent 
among  them  is  the   "Christ  Crucified 
between  the  Two  Thieves,"  in  the  church 
of  the    Recollects    at   Mechlin,  which 
Revnolds  pronounced  not  only  the  best 
of  Vandyke's  historical  works,  but  "one 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world."    The 
close  imitation  of  Rubens  which  at  first 
characterized  his  works  was  now,  under 
the  influence  of  his  studies  in  Itoly,  re- 
placed by  a  peculiar  style  in  which  grace- 
fulness of  contour,  softness  of  coloring, 
and  an  expression  of  a  deeper  and  more 


touching  emotion  are  the  distinguishing 
traits.  "In  the  hands  of  Vandyke," 
says  Kugler,  "this  rather  sentimental 
manner  has  been  brought  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  imbued  with  the  deepest 
pathos ;  but  he  does  not  always  observe 
the  proper  limits,  and  sometimes  borders 
upon  the  artificial  and  theatrical."  Ac- 
cordingly in  portraits  he  won  his  greatest 
reputation,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  skill  in  this  department  of  the  art 
that  Charles  I.  invited  him  in  1632  to 
England.  Within  a  year  or  two  after 
his  arrival  he  was  knighted  and  appoint- 
ed painter  to  his  majesty,  with  a  pension 
of  £200  for  life.  "  He  always,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "went  magnificently 
dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant 
equipage,  and  kept  so  good  a  table  in 
his  apartment,  that  few  princes  were 
more  visited  or  better  served."  Exces- 
sive application  (it  is  said  that  he  fre- 
quently painted  a  portrait  in  a  day)  and 
a  too  lavish  indulgence  in  dissipation,  to- 
gether with  the  anxieties  caused  by  a 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  to 
which  in  his  latter  years  he  surrendered 
much  of  his  time,  rapidly  undermined 
his  health ;  and  with  the  desire  of  re- 
pairing his  shattered  fortunes,  as  also  of 
doing  something  in  England  worthy  of 
his  fame,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to 
paint  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  room 
at  Whitehall.  The  price  demanded  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  royal  treas- 
ury; and  while  negotiations  were  in 
progress  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
at  a  less  sum,  the  death  of  the  painter 
took  place.  The  number  of  works  of 
all  classes  attributed  to  him  is  enormous, 
in  view  of  his  short  life,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  last  ten  years 
of  it  were  passed.  The  best  of  his  por- 
traits are  in  England,  prominent  speci- 
mens being  his  several  portraits  of  Charles 
I.,  those  of  the  earls  of  Strafford  and 
Pembroke,  and  many  others  in  the  col- 
lections at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton 
Court,  Blenheim,  Althorp,  and  other 
famous  seats.  There  are  also  many  in 
the  galleries  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
A  series  of  one  hnndred  small  portraits 
in  chiaroscuro  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries,  from  which  etohingshave 
been  made,  was  executed  by  him  in  Ant- 
werp, and  is  very  celebrated.  As  a  por- 
trait painter  he  ranks  next  to  Titian,  and 
by  some  is  aocounted  equal  to  that  master. 
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BY  THE  RIVER. 


The  Bunshine  quivered  on  the  quivering  poplars, 

That  grow  beside  the  stream ; 
And  o*er  the  distant  hills  there  seemed  a  glorj, 

A  gold  and  purple  gleam ; 
And  I  know 
That  even  in  the  March  wind  there  was  music^ 

And  in  the  river's  flow. 

I  love  to  hear  the  sighing  of  the  water, 
To  mark  its  green  depths  shine ; 

But  more  I  loved  two  brown  eyes,  calm  and  tender, 
A  dear  hand  clasped  in  mine ; 
For  I  know 

I  thought  that  love  would  last  forever,  changeless, 
Though  rivers  ceased  to  flow. 

Gone  is  the  sunshine  from  the  quivering  poplars, 

The  glory  ftom  the  land  ; 
Gone,  the  brown  eyes  that  made  the  sunshine 
brighter, 
And  gone  the  clasping  hand ; 
But  I  know 
My  tears  are  like  the  river—ah,  the  river ! 
That  cannot  cease  to  flow. 


ON  A  SPITEFUL  LETTER. 

BT  ALFBED  THNNTBOK,  D.O.L.     * 

Hbre,  it  is  here— the  dose  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

O,  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard. 

If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 
X  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine; 

I  hear  the  roll  of  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  isn't  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot ; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O.  faded  leaf,  isn't  fame  as  brief? 

What  room  Is  here  for  a  hater? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I — ^isn't  that  your  cry? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 
Well  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so— so  be  it  I 

0  summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief! 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies; 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen, 

I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 

—Once  a  Week. 


Leaves  flowers  wherever  his  bright  feet  doth  tread. 
And  spreads  a  white  carpet  &dl  over  the  grass. 

He  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tall  forest  tree, 
And  crowns  it  with  gems  when  the  green 
leaves  are  gone. 

Poor  lovers  of  beauty  and  wonder  are  we. 
If  we  prize  not  his  work,  so  tastefully  done. 

He    breathes    on    the  wind-dimpled  streamlet, 
and  lo  I 
A  bright  shield  of  silver  gleams  on  its  soft 
breast  I 
Across  the  broad  river  his  arms  he  doth  throw, 
And  its  fast-flowing  watery  are  hushed  into  resL 

Fantastic  and  stranc^e  are  the  pictures  he  draws. 
With  a  pencil  of  beauty,  wherever  he  goes. 

Who'd  seek  in  his  works  to  find  out  any  flaws, 
Would  try  to  improve  the  warm  tint  of  the  rose. 

The  spots  unadorned  yet  by  Beauty  divine, 
His  flngers  so  nimble,  so  skilful  and  free, 

Move  over,  and  quickly  with  jewels  they  shine, 
And  look  fair,  as  we  dream  elfin  bowers  to  be. 

I  love  him,  although  from  a  bow  that's  unseen. 

He  lets  loose  his  swift-winged  arrows  of  sleet, 
AlS  I  cross  the  wide  heath — ^their  stings,  sharp 
and  keen, 
But  renders  my  cot,  when  I  reach  it,   more 
sweet. 

He  comes  to  my  garden,  where  Robin  sings  sweet 
On  the  fence  that  is  covered  with  roses  in 
spring, 

And  jnakes  it  a  palace  of  crystal  complete. 
Where  fairies  might  dance  in  a  jewel-wove  ring. 

His  icicles  fringing  the  bucket  all  worn. 
That  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  old  woodland 
well, 

Look  brighter  than  dew-drops  upon  a  May  morn, 
That  gleam  in  the  roses  that  grow  in  the  dell* 

Then  oome,0  Jack  Frost  I  from  thy  bleak  northern 
home. 

Thou  beautifbl  jewel-robed  wandering  sprite ; 
Show  thy  skill  on  the  windows  of  my  little  room, 

And  spread  o'er  the  meadows  thy  carpet  of  white. 


JACK  FROST 

Jack  Feost  is  a  wonderful  artisc  mdeed : 
Builds  castles  with  breath  on  the  smooth- 
Burfaoed  glass ; 


FORGBTFULNBSS. 

Wno  can  forget  a  loving  word, 
Tho'  said  in  Innguage  plain  ? 

It  sinks  within  the  inmost  heart. 
And  is  not  sent  in  vain. 

Who  can  forget  a  loving  glance, 

A  smUe  for  us  alone? 
Ah  I  ihefie  nre  what  we  love  to  get, 

And  prize  them  as  our  own. 

Who  can  forget  a  parting  kisa, 
The  last  fond  lingering  look? 

'  Tis  these  that,  after  years  have  flown, 
Are  found  in  memory's  book. 
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Yet  there  are  some  who  can  forget, 
Wboee  iDemoriea  never  straj ; 

With  whom  the  present  is  enough — 
The  past  has  died  away. 

Tis  thus  with  some,  jet  I  am  glad, 

Of  such  I  know  but  few. 
And  may  it  ne'er  be  said,  dear  friend, 

Of  either  I  or  von. 

Thsitlb. 


JANUARY. 

The  first  stage  of  the  growing  year, 
Though  cold,  so  bitter,  and  so  drear. 

Thy  whistling,  wintry,  chilly  wind; 
And  yet  we  hail  thy  instant  reign, 
THou  old  year's  ofiEspring:  for  in  thy  train. 

Events  unseen,  unknown,  we'll  find. 

Thou  month  in  which  all  nature  takes 
Fresh  spring,  invigorated  breaks, 

Once  more  to  battle  on  in  life. 
One  year  of  toil  and  joy  hath  past, 
And  now  another  comes  as  fast, 

With  daily,  hourly  cares  and  strife 

The  first  step  of  a  journey  long, 
Chequer'd  o'er  with  right  and  wrong. 

Friend  wishes  friend  a  prosperous  year; 
Yet  if  he  should  above  him  rise, 
Ue  spurns  him  then  with  envious  eyes, 

Ah  1  even  those  he  owns  most  dear. 

AhhieM. 


GRANDFATHER'S  PET. 

This  is  the  room  where  she  slept, 

Only  a  year  ago- 
Quiet^  and  carefully  swept, 

Blinds  and  curtains  like  snow. 
There,  by  the  bed  in  the  dusky  gloom, 

She  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  dasped  hands, 
and  pray  I 
Here  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room, 

With  the  fragrance  fled  away  I 

Nelly,  grandfather's  pet. 

With  her  wise  little  (kce— 
I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 

Singing  about  the  place ; 
But  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are 
drear. 

And  the  world  eeems  hard  with  a  bitter 
doom. 
And  Nelly  is  singing  elsewhere— «nd  hers 

Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room. 

Why,  if  she  stood  just  there, 

As  she  used  to  do. 
With  her  long  light  yellow  hair, 

And  her  eyes  of  blue— > 
If  she  stood,  I  say,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed, 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  touch, 
Though  I  know  she  be  quiets  and  buried,  and 
dead. 

I  should  not  wonder  much ; 


For  she  was  so  young,  you  know- 
Only  seven  years  old. 

And  i^e  loved  me,  loved  me  so, 
Though  I  was  gray  and  old ; 

And  her  face  was  so  wise,  and  so  sweet  to  see^ 
And  it  still  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead, 

And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me 
By  the  side  of  that  very  bed  I 

I  wonder,  now,  if  she 

Knows  I  am  standing  here, 
Feeling,  wherever  she  be, 

We  hold  the  place  so  dear? 
It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound. 

Still  in  her  little  night-gown  drest. 
Not  to  hear  my  footsteps  sound 

In  the  room  where  she  used  to  rest 

I  have  felt  hard  fortune's  stings, 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  strife^ 
And  never  thought  much  of  things 

Beyond  tliis  human  life; 
But  I  cannot  think  that  my  daiiing  died 

Like  great  strong  men,  with  their  prmyefs 
untrue — 
Nay  I  rather  she  sits  at  God's  own  side, 

And  sings  as  she  used  to  do! 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


Wynkoop  dt  l^tenocod,  of  the  new  publishing^ 
house,  No.  18  Beekman  street,  send  us  a  beadtif^ 
book,  Slfort  Studies  for  Sunday-school  TsMhefS. 
By  Rev.  0.  S.  Robinsok,  D.D,  1  vol  ISmo,  $1.50. 
This  is  just  the  book  to  stir  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Sprightly,  fresh,  foil 
of  thought,  condensed,  suggestive,  and  all  aglow 
with  the  sacred  fire,  it  is  a  book  that  cannot  fiiil 
to  do  good.  Every  Sunday-school  supennteodeol 
and  teacher  should  own  a  copy.  Also  Pepys* 
Diary.  By  Allan  Graxt,  A  oeai  volume  with 
memories  of  the  olden  time.   With  a  fine  permit. 

Drench  LUerature^ — ^Tbe  name  of  Madame  do 
Pompadour  is  identified  with  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  epochs  in  the  whole  range  of  F^voch 
history.  Tho  indolent  and  effete  prince  whose 
sobriquet  of  Le  6iei»  Aime  seems  like  a  cruel 
piece  of  irony,  had  no  strength  of  porposef  no 
yigor  of  mind.  Fn  firom  iMving  his  impress 
upon  the  age  in  whidi  he  lived,  far  fhxn  guid- 
ing the  course  of  events,  and  making  his  power 
to  be  felt  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  Louis 
XV.  was  constantly  the  sport  of  unworthy  in- 
trignes;  in  the  hands  of  his  mistresses  and  hn 
ooortiers  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bent  and 
moulded  like  the  ductile  piece  of  metal  on  the 
bladEsmith's  auTiL  His  reign  comprises  those  of 
Madame  de  Mailly,  Madame  de  Chlteaoroiiz, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  I*  Dubany:  at  a 
time  when  Frendi  society  was  vndergoin^  a 
steady  process  of  disorganiaalioB,  and  when  a 
firm  and  enhgfatened  Govnnmient  was  more  then 
ever  necessary,  the  soeptrc  had  fallen  imo  the 
mud,  and  absolutism  served  as  a  sanction  for  vices 
of  every  kind.  M.  Gampardon  explains  very  w«n 
the  difference  whidi  existed  bet* sen  Madame  de 
Pompadour  s  sway  and  that  of  the  other  ladic* 
who  preceded  her  in  the  high  favor  she  etgojed 
at  Court    Her  niHng  passion  wvs  love  of  power, 
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and  no  means  were  neglected  by  her  to  seeare 
that  object  If  she  gave  her  patronage  to  literary 
men,  philosophers,  and  artists,  it  was  because 
she  saw  that  the  prestige  of  the  pen  was  every 
day  gaining  ground,  and  that  public  opinion  must 
be  taken  into  serious  account.  In  politics  she 
adopted  the  quasi-liberal  side,  procured  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  and  supported  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul;  and  rather 
than  lose  her  hold  upon  the  monaich,  she  created 
the  Parc-auz-cerfs,  and  thus  gave  herself  rivals 
from  whom  she  had  nothing  to  dread.  In  pre- 
paring his  volume,  M,  Campardon  has  taken  care 
to  consult  the  numerous  documents,  both  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  libraries  and  art-collec- 
tions of  Europe,  and  he  has  been  able  to  print 
several  inedites  pieces  of  the  most  interesting 
kind. 

ffotne  Life  in  Africa;  or,  A  New  Grlirapse  into 
an  Old  Comer  of  the  World.  Written  for  the  young 
people  by  one  of  their  friends  who  went  there, 
with  an  admirable  Introduction.  By  Rev.  D. 
Huntington,  Boston.    A.  WiUiams^  Co.,  1868. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book,  price  $1.00,  written  by  Miss  Mary  B. 
Merriam,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  educating  a 
native  African  boy  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  Africa.  Qet  this  book  and  look  into  old 
Africa  through  Miss  Merriam's  eyes,  and  see  the 
many  Interesting  things  which  she  saw  there. 
For  sale  by  0.  a  Pelt,  New  York. 
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The  President  of  ih^  Royal  Society,  in  his  anni- 
versaiy  address  to  the  Fellows  of  that  honorable 
corporation,  discusses  some  important  questions. 
Scientific  students  all  over  the  world  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  first  volume  of  the  great  cata- 
logue of  sdentiflc  papers  and  researches  collected 
from  thousands  of  learned  books  published  in 
the  first  sixty-three  years  of  the  present  century, 
is  now  finished,  and  will  shortly  be  distributed. 
Under  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  this 
work  has  been  in  progress  during  nearly  ten 
years.  When  complete,  it  will  contain  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  titles :  hence  any 
student  desirous  to  know  what  has  been  written 
on  any  scientific  subject  since  the  year  1800,  wiU 
have  only  to  look  into  the  great  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers. 

Telescopic, — The  great  four-feet  reflecting  tele- 
Boope  to  be  used  at  Melbourne  will  soon  be  ready 
for  shipment ;  so  that  we  may  hope  ere  long  to 
hear  that  a  competent  astronomer  is  at  work  at 
the  antipodes  on  a  survey  of  the  grand  phenom- 
ena of  the  southern  sky.  And,  as  there  will  be 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1868,  of  long  dura- 
tion, visible  in  India,  the  Royal  Society  have 
sent  out  instruments,  which  will  be  used  by  com- 
petent o£Qcers,  for  observation  of  the  eclipse, 
from  whicli  it  is  hoped  further  knowledge  will  be 
acquired  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  From 
these,  which  are  but  a  few  particulars  from 
General  Sabine's  address,  it  will  be  seen  that 
science  has  made  good  progress  of  late,  and 
promises  weU  for  the  year  to  come. 

Astronomical  Movements  of  Plants, — ^A  some- 
what peculiar  paper  has  been  published  by  M. 


Ch.  Musset,  in  which  the  author  endeavors  to 
show  that  certain  characters  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  are  related  to  the  movements  of  the  earth. 
The  trunks  of  trees,  he  says,  are  always  flatten- 
ed in  the  northerly  and  southerly  directions,  and 
expand  in  an  east  and  west  plane.  He  states 
that  he  could  support  his  theory  by  several  thou- 
sand examples,  and  that  bis  views  are  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  astronomical  laws  I 

A  Valtuxble  fferharium  for  Sale. — On  t'he  au- 
thority of  M.  Henri  de  Saussure,  the  American 
Naturaliat  states  that  a  valuable  collection  of 
plants  is  now  ofiered  for  sale.  The  collection  of 
the  Swiss  botanist,  the  late  M.  Gay,  is  to  be  sold, 
and  is  said  to  be  on  view  at  the  Jardln  des 
Plantes,  Paris.  The  price  is  fixed  at  thirty  thou- 
sand francs.  The  herbarium  embraces  the  whole 
European  flora.  It  contams  ninety  thousand 
specimens,  each  specimen  bearing  a  description 
and  analysis. 

PetroUum. — ^An  American  journal  states  that 
the  light  of  petroleum  lamps  is  immensely  im- 
proved by  adding  a  quantity  of  common  salt  to 
the  oil  1 

Human  Skin. — Horr  Biesiadecki  has  laid  be- 
fore the  Tienna  Academy  a  memoir  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  skin.  In  this  he  states  his 
opinions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  several  layers 
of  the  integument,  and  we  observe  tiiat  his  views 
are  very  like  those  some  years  since  advanced  by 
Professor  Huxley.  According  to  his  observa- 
tions, the  cells  of  the  mucous  £ayer  of  the  epider- 
mis arise  trom  a  mass  of  prol/^ptaara  with  nuclei 
which  strictly  belongs  to  the  corium  or  true 
skin.  This  corresponds  very  closely  to  Professor 
Huxley's  protomorphic  Une  or  tone  of  indifferent 
tissue.  The  author's  pathological  observations 
are  of  much  professioniU  interest 

Father  Seccki  has  devised  a  simplified  eye- 
piece spectroscope.  Having  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary eye-pieces  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  red 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  he  has  constructed  a 
cylindrical  eye-piece  of  about  0*01  metre  in  focal 
length,  which  he  has  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
eye-piece  in  his  simplified  spectroscope.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  new  contrivance  have 
been,  says  Father  Secchi,  admirable. 

Ruins  of  a  Palace  found  al  Lyons. — The  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made  in  the  hill  of 
Fouvrieres,  at  Lyons,  has  brought  to  light  numer- 
ous vestiges  of  Roman  construction  which  are  of 
great  interest  There  is  found  columns  and 
capitals  of  the  pure  Archaiqne  style,  with  tablets 
of  stone  and  sculptured  marble,  indicating  be- 
yond question  the  spot  where  was  situated  one  of 
those  sumptuous  palaces  inhabited  by  the  Csosars, 
who  made  the  capitals  of  Gaul  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

Effect  of  Electricity  on  Plants. — ^In  a  memoir 
quite  recently  presented  to  the  French  Academy, 
M.  Blondeau — whose  researches  on  the  sensitive 
plant  were  chronicled  in  our  last  number — de- 
scribed the  peculiar  influence  which,  according  to 
his  experiments,  the  induced  electric  current  ex- 
erts on  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  plants.  In  the 
case  of  the  fruit  the  efibcts  of  the  current  were 
not  so  remarkable  as  in  that  of  the  seeds.  It 
caused  the  former  to  ripen  vrith  greater  rapidity 
than  usual,  but  it  produced  very  singular  results 
when  passed  through  the  seed.    Peas  and  grains 
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of  com  which  had  been  electrified  were  placed  in 
pots  of  earth,  and  beside  them,  and  under  like 
conditions,  were  placed  seeds  which  had  not 
been  acted  on  by  the  current.  It  was  found  that 
the  electrified  plants  germinated  much  sooner 
than  tti9  others,  and  produced  better  stems  and 
more  healthy-looking  leaFcs  than  the  others.  A 
very  curious  effect  was  produced  in  some  of  the 
seeds — the  stem  and  leaves  grew  down  into  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  came  up  and  took  their 
place. 

Lurnirums  VisihUiiy  of  the  Electric  Spark. — Mr. 
Felix  Lucas  concludes,  from  very  orig:inal  theoretic 
considerations,  that  the  luminous  distance  at  which 
the  electric  spark  is  visible  is  greater  than  that  of 
a  permanent  light,  the  apparent  intensity  of  which 
would  equal  250,000  times  that  of  the  spark.  The 
light  actually  employed  to  illuminate  our  new 
lighthouses  gives  a  brilliancy  equal  to  126  caroel 
lamps.  An  electric  spark  possessing  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  20oth  part  only  of  a  carcel 
burner,  is  superior  as  to  its  power  of  projecting 
light.  Hence  we  can  conceive  the  immense  effect 
of  a  warning  light  composed  of  intermittent  flashes 
of  the  electric  spark  proceeding  f^om  a  strong 
Leyden  jar  battery.  Mr.  Lucas  states  that,  in  an 
experiment  made  in  a  laboratory,  two  apparatuses 
were  established,  one  voltaic,  equal  to  125  carcel 
lamps,  and  another  spark-battery,  equivalent  to 
only  the  l-2000th  part  of  a  oarcel  wick.  The 
photometer  (such  as  is  employed  in  the  lighthouse 
administration)  showed  a  marked  superiority  in 
favor  of  the  spark. 

Organiaina  in  Rehired  ^4ir.— The  researches  of 
M.  Lemaire  are  being  continued  on  this  point,  and 
a  paper  lately  published  reports  their  results.  M. 
Lemaire  states  that  not  only  in  the  air  which  pass- 
es from,  the  lungs,  but  also  in  the  perspiratory 
fluid,  he  finds  abundant  indications  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  organisms  discovered  by  him 
include  various  species  of  Bacterium,  Vibrio,  and 
fungoid  plants.  Besides  these  he  has  noticed  pecu- 
liar spherical  or  ovoid  diaphanous  bodies,  which  he 
is  unable  to  assign  to  any  particular  group. 

The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius, — A  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Paris  by  M.  SL  Claire  Deville,  from  Sig- 
ner Palraieri,  in  which  the  latter  gives  an  account 
of  the  last  and  still  existing  eruption  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius. The  eruption  commenced  on  the  12th  of 
November.  About  the  end  of  October  it  was 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  older  craters  was 
getting  higher  than  usual,  and  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  vapor  were  fh>m  time  to  time  evolved. 
Early  in  November  the  disengagementa  became 
continuous  and  the  nsmographghve  indications  of  a 
series  of  slight  shocks.  Then,  at  the  date  mention- 
ed, the  discharge  of  incandescent  matter  com- 
menced ;  and  the  enormous  masses  of  compact  lava 
which  had  before  filled  the  crater  were  lifted  out, 
thus  opening  up  four  new  and  small  craters,  which 
afterwards  became  larger,  and  the  discharge  of  lava 
then  became  regular.  Disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  repeated  registrations  by  the  sisroo- 
graph  were  then  observed.  At  the  date  of  closing 
the  letter  (Nov.  17th)  the  stream  of  lava  was 
winding  round  the  side  of  the  great  one,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  crater  of  1856. 

A  New  Gunpowder. — ^The  Paris  PretM  publishes 
the  following  curious  piece  of  intelligence:  "The 
Minister  of  War  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 


communication  with  M.  SchuUze,  formerly  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Prussian  Artillery,  and  the  inventor  of 
a  new  gunpowder,  which  he  terms  *  white  pow- 
der.* Tlie  object  of  these  communications  is  to 
secure  for  France  the  secret  of  manufacturing  the 
preparation,  in  which  neither  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
nor  sulphur  is  used,  these  being  the  ingredients  of 
the  gunpowder  now  employed.  The  white  pow- 
der is  superior  to  the  oixlinary  kind,  especially  for 
rifled  arms,  as  it  leaves  no  deposit  in  the  barrel, 
and  its  projectile  force  is  greater.** 

Tke  Due  de  Luyne^  iV&c — In  the  year  1856  the 
Due  de  Luynes  intrusted  a  Commission  with  8,000 
francs,  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  inventor 
who  should  prodtice  photographs  in  printer's  ink, 
within  three  years  of  that  time.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  these  three  years,  Mr.  Pouucy  claimed 
the  reward  for  a  process  of  producing  prints  in 
carbon,  and  received  ft'om  the  Commission  400 
francs  and  a  silver  medal,  in  recognition  of  his 
progress  toward  the  desired  end. 

Safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone. — ^Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Liv- 
ingstone Search  Expedition,  reached  England  on 
the  19th  of  January.  The  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not 
murdered,  as  the  Johanna  men  reported.  He  did 
not  take  the  route  expected  f^om  the  Ruyuma 
River,  at  about  II  degr.  8.  along  the  north  coast 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  in  from  36  deg.  to  $4  deg.  K.; 
but  from  the  Ruyuma  went  south,  round  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  going  as  for  as  14.28  9. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west,  and  was 
left  pursuing  that  route,  either  with  the  view  of 
exploring  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  thus 
ascertaining  how  far  it  extends  north,  and  then  to 
proceed  on  to  Lake  Tanganyika ;  or  he  had  gone 
direct  for  Tanganyika,  and  thence,  down  the  Nile, 
home.  Mataka,  Makata,  Marenga,  and  Maksnra, 
mentioned  by  the  Johanna  men,  were  fotind  on  tbe 
souttiem  route  instead  of  the  northern.  The  ex- 
pedition followed  Dr.  Livingstone  up  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  it  was  reported  he  was  mur- 
dered, and  there  found  that  the  Doctor  and  his 
"  boys  "  were  ferried  over  a  marshy  lake  by  Ma- 
rens:a  .*  but  the  Johanna  men  under  Mnosa  made  a 
detour  round  the  lake,  and  returned  next  day  to 
Marenga,  saying  they  had  deserted  Livingstone 
and  should  return  to  the  coast,  because  he  was 
leading  them  into  a  country  where  they  would  be 
murdered  by  the  Mavite.  The  expedition  also  had 
interviews  with  the  native  porters  who  had  carried 
Livingstone's  luggage  five  days'  journey  further  to 
Pasombe. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchisou  published  the  following 
letter  in  The  Times  of  the  20th  January : 

Sir, — With  unspeakable  delight  I  ha^e  iuivt  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Young, 
the  commander  of  the  boat  expedition  sent  out  to 
ascertain  simply  whether,  as  the  Johanna  men  re- 
ported, he  had  been  killed  near  the  head  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa,  or  had,  as  I  have  always  contended, 
gone  on  into  the  interior : 

"  Plymouth. — I  have  returned  flnoro  Lake  Nyassa. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  gone  on  in  safety.  The  Johan- 
na men  deserted  him.    I  wUl  be  up  the  first  Irain.^* 

There  is  now,  therefore,  no  longer  the  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  white  man  seen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Lake  Tanganyika  was  Livingstone. 
Tour  obedient  servnot. 

RoDKRzcK  L  McniCBisosr. 
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Niagara  Falls. — Signs  of  an  early  breaking  down 
of  (he  Horseshoe  Ledge. — The  interesting  question  of 
geological  and  oommorcial  importance  as  to  what 
period  of  time  is  likely  to  be  consumed  bj  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  in  wearing  their  way  up  the  bed  of  the 
Niagara  River,  past  Tonawanda  and  Black  Rock, 
nntii  they  become  at  Buffalo  the  Falls  of  Lake  Erie^ 
has  been  raised  anew  of  late  by  some  remarkable 
signs  observed  in  the  rapids  above  Horseshoe 
Fall,  which  are  thought  to  forebode  an  early  down- 
fall of  the  rock  forming  that  magnificent  cataract. 
For  more  than  a  year  past,  some  watchful  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity  have  marked  a  peculiar  mo- 
tion of  the  rapids  at  a  point  something  less  than 
half  a  mile  above  the  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  in 
the  channel  which  the  greatest  body  of  water  de- 
scends, and  this  motion  has  been  of  a  character  to 
give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  a  breach  had 
been  made  by  the  current  through  the  soft  shale 
strata  underlying  the  limestone  that  forms  the 
present  ledge  of  the  Falls.  Recently  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rapids,  at  the  point  indicated, 
has  undergone  a  marked  change,  and  so  exactly 
in  confirmation  of  the  theory  stated,  that 
those  watching  it  do  not  doubt  the  speedy  doom 
of  the  famous  Horseshoe  Cataract  If  the  lime- 
stone ledge,  over  which  the  river  now  falls,  is, 
as  supposed,  in  course  of  being  undermined  by  a 
subterranean  stream,  breaking  through  as  far 
back  as  nearly  half  a  mile,  of  course  the  conse- 
quence, inevitable  and  liable  to  ensue  at  any  mo- 
ment, must  be  an  immense  breaking  away  of  the 
face  of  the  cataract,  changing  its  whole  form  and 
appearance — ^perhaps  converting  the  perpendicu- 
lar fall  into  a  shooting  rapid,  down  a  steep  decline. 

Some  observers  at  the  Falls  anticipate  this 
grand  catastrophe  at  an  early  day.  In  confir- 
mation of  these  opinions,  we  find  it  stated  in  The 
Hamilkm  (Ontario)  Times,  that,  within  a  few  weeks 
past,  "  Dr.  J.  N.  Osborne,  at  Chippewa,  has  noted 
a  marked  and  constant  change  in  the  motion  of 
the  rapids  at  the  point  indicated,  and  it  is  also 
reported  that  indications  are  discovered  of  the 
pouring  of  a  subterranean  stream  in  to  the  gulf 
below  the  Falls,  which  the  absence  of  the  mist, 
it  is  thought,  would  reveal  beyond  a  doubt." 
The  same  paper  remarks  that  a  gentleman  from 
the  Falls,  with  whom  it  has  conversed,  fully  be- 
lieves tliat  the  days  of  the  Great  Horseshoe  are 
numbered. 

K  it  be  the  fact  that  this  grand  cataclysm  is 
soon  to  occur,  geologists  will  only  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  supposition  of  a  great  fracture 
or  fissure  in  the  southward  dipping  bed  of  lime- 
stone over  the  outcropping  edge  of  which  the 
river  falls.  Professor  Hall's  eleborato  survey  of 
the  geology  of  the  Niagara  river  region,  made  in 
1 842,  showed  that,  at  the  present  site  of  the  Falls, 
sheets  of  hard  limestone  rock,  of  the  formation 
known  as  the  Niagara  limestone,  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  and  form  the  edge  of  the  ca- 
taract to  the  depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet 
Under  this,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  are 
the  shaly  layers  of  the  same  formation.  All  these 
strata  slope  downward,  against  Uie  current  of  the 
river,  at  the  rate  of  about  '25  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
in  the  rapids  above  the  fall  the  uppermost  layers 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  succeed,  one  stratum 
above  another,  tiU  about  50  feet  more  is  added 
to  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  dis- 


appear beneath  the  outer  offing  edges  of  the  next 
series  above,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and 
marls  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  both  above  and  below  the  hard 
limestone,  there  are  soft  sliale  formations  easily 
to  be  cut  by  a  rapid  current ;  but  the  lower  of 
these  shale  beds  can  only  be  reached,  and  the 
limestone  undermined  by  a  fracture  in  the  lime- 
stone itself.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  fis- 
sure exists  at  the  point  where  the  changed  mo- 
tion of  the  rapids  has  been  observed,  and  that 
through  it  the  river  has  found  its  way  to  the 
underlying  shales  and  cut  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage. 

Should  the  undermined  ledge  of  the  Horseslioe 
grive  way,  the  Falls  will  perhaps  recede  at  one 
step  a  greater  distance  than  they  have  been  borne 
back  by  the  wearing  of  two  or  three  centuries. 
Sir  Wm.  Lyell  estimates  the  average  recession  in 
recent  periods  to  have  been  about  a  foot  a  year. 
Hennepin  rudely  sketched  his  view  in  1678;  for 
in  that  sketch  we  have  exhibited  a  third  fall,  from 
the  Canadian  side  toward  the  east,  across  the  line 
of  the  main  fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that 
turned  the  divided  current  in  this  direction.  In 
1750  this  feature  had  already  disappeared  when 
Kalm,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  visited  the  place. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  recession,  since 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River  first  began  to  cut 
out  the  gorge  above  Lewiston,  has  varied  greatly 
at  different  periods,  as  the  formation  of  the  river 
bed  has  varied.  From  the  present  site  of  the 
Falls,  the  strata  above  described  gradually  rise 
toward  Lake  Ontario  to  higher  levels,  till,  along 
the  great  terrace,  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20 
feet  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the 
shaly  strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep 
slope,  next  appears  a  succession  of  calcareous 
layers,  shales,  and  sandstones,  belonging  succes- 
sively to  the  Ch'nton  and  Medina  formations. 
Through  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has  work- 
ed its  way  back,  receding,  probably,  most  rapid- 
ly where,  as  in  the  present  position,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cutting  was  composed  of  soft  beds, 
which,  being  hollowed  out,  let  down  the  harder 
strata  above,  and  less  rapidly  where  the  strata 
near  the  base  were  hard  sandstones. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Hall  in  his  report, 
that  the  effect  of  continued  recession  must  bo  to 
gradually  diminish  the  height  of  the  Falls,  both  by 
the  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their  base 
and  by  t^e  slope  of  the  massive  lin)estone  to  a 
lower  level.  The  thin-bedded  limestone  above 
being  swept  off,  the  succeeding  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  g^up  must  immediately  follow, 
and  the  Falls,  he  thought,  may  become  almost 
stationary,  when  their  base  is  at  the  base  of  the 
massive  sandstone  and  their  upper  line  is  as  now 
over  its  upper  edge.  This,  Prof.  Hall  thought 
likely  to  be  the  case  after  a  f\irther  recession  of 
about  two  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  fall  must 
then  be  reduced  to  about  80  feet. 

In  1818  and  in  1828  great  fragments  of  rock 
fell  at  the  Falls  with  a  concussion  which  shook 
the  whole  country  around  as  by  an  earthquake. 
If  our  citizens  are  presently  awakened  some 
morning  by  a  shock  which  starts  them  from  their 
beds,  they  may  know,  if  they  have  read  The  Ex- 
press^ that  Horseshoe  Fall  has  become  a  memory 
of  the  past — Buffalo  Express, 
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VARIETIES. 

7}ie  WcUrtu  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. — The 
walrus  of  which  ihe  public  have  already  heard  so 
much,  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
He  is  in  the  pond  with  the  seals.  His  diet,  on 
which  he  seems  to  thrive,  is  composed  of  fish  and 
porridge.  The  addition  of  this  interesting  creature 
to  the  Zoological  Society's  collection  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  admirable  zeal  which  the  present 
secretary  displays  in  his  management  of  the 
menagerie. 

Novels. — Four  hundred  and  ten  novels  are  said 
to  have  been  published  in  England  during  the  past 
year,  nearly  one  and  a  half  novels  a  day ;  politics 
and  religion  rank  higher  than  fiction  among  the 
books  of  the  day,  since  of  the  works  belonging  to 
these  two  classes  of  literature  there  were  published 
during  the  same  time  some  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
ty.   Truly,  the  English  are  a  reading  people  I 

Alhambra. — The  chapter  on  the  Alhambra  is  like 
the  art  it  describes,  bright,  and  gay,  and  fanciful, 
and  some  of  the  ideas  strike  us  as  very  happy.  It 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Miss  Edwards's  style : — 

"The  Alhambra  is  so  ruined  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
Ro  perfect  in  its  parts,  so  bare  here,  so  rich  in  color 
there,  so  desolate,  and  yet  so  haunted  by  voices, 
that  it  reminds  one  most,  I  think,  of  beautiful  an- 
tique jewelry.  Some  of  the  jewels  have  dropped 
out,  the  gold  is  tarnished,  the  clasp  is  broken,  the 
crown  is  bent,  but  gaze  a  little  time  and  all  be- 
comes as  it  once  was.  Pearl  and  amethyst,  eme- 
rald and  opal,  blaze  out  on  some  lovely  throat,  a 
golden  clasp  is  wound  on  some  round  white  arm, 
and  a  crown  shines  on  some  golden  head,  perhaps 
of  a  goddess,  perhaps  of  a  woman.  Nothing  is 
lost  or  changed  or  dead. 

Virginia.— In  1860  the  tobacco  crop  of  Virgi- 
nia was  70,000  hhds. ;  the  wheat  crop  10,000,000 
bushels ;  the  com  crop  8o, 000, 000 ;  the  oat  crop 
quite  7,000,000  bushels.  The  products  of  West 
Virginia  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  The 
tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  marketed  in  1867  was 
only  43,778  hhds.,  while  the  cereal  crop  of  1867 
will  not  reach  a  third  of  that  either  of  1859  or 
1860.  For  example,  the  receipts  of  wheat  in  Rich- 
mond in  1859  were  2,500  000  bushels;  in  1860, 
1,500,000  bushels;  and  in  1867,  868,896  bushels. 
The  cause  of  this  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
the  State  is  found  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
labor  system,  consequent  upon  the  war,  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  unfavorable  seasons. 

M.  Rouher. — ^The  Confederation  of  tlie  North, 
said  M.  Rouher,  has  just  concluded  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  army,  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours  could 
place  on  foot  an  effective  of  regulars  amounting  to 
about  1,300,000  men.  With  the  addition  to  North 
Grermany  of  the  South  Grerman  States,  which  is 
sure  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  and  may  not  bo  very 
far  distant^  this  immonpe  sum-total  will  of  course 
be  largely  increased.  Then,  the  Russian  effective 
on  a  warfooting  may  be  raised  to  1,440,000  men ; 
that  of  Austria  to  1,200,000 ;  and  that  of  Italy  to 
900,000.  All  these  numbers  are  exclusive  of  Na- 
tional Guards  and  volunteers,  where  such  exist. 
Of  regular  troops,  France  only  requires  800,000 ; 
but  to  these  must  be  added  400,000  National 
Guards,  making  a  total  of  1/200,000. 


Ckampollion. — In  the  year  1827  the  celebrated 
Champollion  submitted  to  the  King  of  France  the 
plan  of  a  scientific  journey  in  Egypt.  The  monu- 
ments of  that  country  were  then  beginning  to  be 
known,  and  through  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
science  of  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  the  annals  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  were  grad- 
ually unfolding  themselves.  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  such  studies  must  be  prosecuted  on 
the  spot,  and  that  the  first  requisite  was  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  gigantic  ruins  which  are 
still  standing  at  Thebes  and  other  places.  M. 
Champollion 's  suggestions  met  with  the  encour- 
agement they  deserved,  and  conf<equently  the 
accomplished  savant  was  enabled  to  undertake, 
during  the  years  1828  and  1829,  a  journey 
throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Forty  years  have, 
of  course,  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  hictory  of  those  countries,  and 
having  the  works  of  Bunseu,  Lepsius.  and  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  before  us,  we  can  carry  out  our  in- 
quiries with  an  amount  of  certainty  which  we  did 
not  possess  in  Champollion 's  days;  but  still  we 
should  not  forget  the  services  rendered  by  the 
pioneers  of  science,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance made  by  recent  Hyptologists,  the  letters 
of  Champollion  are  still  valuable  on  account  of 
their  accuracy  and  their  interesting  character. 
They  were  originally  published  in  the  Moniltur; 
collected  afterward  and  issued  in  the  shape  of 
a  volume,  they  created  a  great  sensation  and  were 
soon  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  is  due  to 
the  care  of  M.  Ci^ronnet-ObampolUon,  son  of  Xhfi 
French  antiquary. 

'JThe  History  of  a  French  Senator. — One  of  the 
new  members  of  the  French  Senate,  Dr.  Con- 
neau.  has  an  interesting  personal  history.  He 
became  secretary  of  king  Louis,  &ther  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  was  ap- 
pointed physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Hortense. 
He  attached  himself  from  the  outset  to  the  for- 
tunes of  her  son,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  has 
shared  alike  his  lidversity  and  prosperity.  He 
joined  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  1840, 
headed  by  the  Prince,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
overthrowing  the  Orleans  monarchy.  He  was 
arrested  with  his  chief  and  the  other  associates 
of  that  enterprise,  was  tried  with  them  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment.  During  his  examination  by  the 
court,  M.  Conneau  avowed  frankly  and  boldly  his 
participation  in  the  plot,  and  the  important  ser- 
vices he  rendered  on  that  occasion.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince ;  that  it  was  he  who  had  printed  in 
London,  and  in  the  Prince's  house,  all  the  pro- 
clamations, with  types  which  belonged  to  him ;  and 
that  it  was  he  who,  with  his  own  hand,  sewed  on 
the  buttons,  marked  with  the  number  40,  to  the 
uniforms  of  the  invading  force.  It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  serve  at  first  as  sergeant-major, 
and  then  as  "  head  surgeon  to  the  staff;"  he  was 
to  march  in  the  rear-guard,  and  it  was  the  uni- 
form of  this  rank  ho  wore  when  arrested. 

The  Prince  having  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  M.  Conneau 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  captivity,  which 
was  granted.  It  was  principally  through  his  aid 
that  the  Prince  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  was 
given  out  that  the  Prince  was  ill  and  unable  to 
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reoeive  visits.  M.  Conneau  personated  him  in 
bed  while  the  Prinoe  made  his  escape  in  the 
dress  of  a  carpenter  employed  about  the  place, 
and  marched  past  the  sentries  with  a  plank  on 
Ills  shoulders  and  a  paper  cap  on  his  head.  On 
the  election  to  the  Presidency,  H.  Ck>nneau  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  President,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  first  physician  to  the 
Emperor. 

Giving  (xwayctn  Empire. — Cong^ss  has  g;tTen 
to  the  different  Pacific  Railroad  companies 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  million  acres  of 
land.  It  has  given,  to  railroads  and  wagon- 
roads  altogether,  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  million  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  than 
twenty-one  millions  have  been  '*  certified  "  to  the 
companies. 

The  Ceniral  Pacific  iZaOrood.— The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  propose  to  push  for- 
ward the  line  across  the  Plains  energetically  the 
present  year,  and  have  organized  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  carry  on  the  work  through 
Humboldt  County.  The  Central  Company  also 
have  two  corps  of  engineers,  surveying  the  route 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  intend- 
ing to  complete  the  connection  of  the  two  cities 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Suez  Canal. — It  was  calculated  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  Company 
that  at  the  dose  of  November,  1867,  32,562,631 
cubic  metres  of  earth,  &c.,  had  been  raised,  out 
of  a  total  of  74,112.130  cubic  metres  to  be  ex- 
tracted, leaving  41,549.499  cubic  metres  still  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed at  the  end  of  November  nras  8,840,  of 
whom  5,98u  were  engaged  in  the  Suez  division, 
which  comprises  the  last  twenty-eight  miles  of 
the  canaL  ^ 

Literary  critics  cannot  determine  whether  men 
or  women  are  the  superior  letter-writers,  but  they 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  women  the  greater 
story-tellers. 

Siberia, — Discovery  of  Gold- Mines. — St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Jan.  7.  Reports  have  been  received  here 
from  Siberia  of  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive 
gold  deposits  on  the  Amoor  River.  The  natives 
were  flocking  to  tlie  gold  region  by  thousands.  So 
great  was  the  excitement  that  troops  had  been  sent 
by  the  Grovernor  of  the  District  to  preserve  order 
and  guard  the  mines ;  and  desperate  and  bloody 
conflicts  had  taken  place  between  the  natives  and 
the  soldiers. 

[About  thirty  steamboats  are  employed  in  the 
Amoor  River,  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
Russian  &'vemment.  Steamboat  navigation  ex- 
tends up  the  Amoor  two  thousand  miles,  and  then 
five  hundred  further  on  one  of  its  branches. — [Edi- 
tor OP  THE  Eclectic]. 

The  Bbiiae  of  Peers, — The  British  House  of  Peers 
at  present  consists  of  one  prince,  two  royal  dukes, 
three  archbishops,  26  dukes,  33  marquises,  160 
earls,  33  viscounts,  27  bishops,  and  164  barons — 
(he  total  number  of  peers  being  449.  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  sits  also  as  Baron  Auckland. 

A  Relic. — A  curious  medal  is  for  sale  in  Paris. 
The  lead  of  which  it  is  composed  was  a  part  of 
that  used  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile.  On  one  side  is  a  confused  representation 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  date,  14th 
July,  1789.    On  the  obversei  the  following  inscrip^ 


tion :  "Tliis  lead  sealed  the  chains  which  chained 
the  victims  of  despotism,  and  recalls  the  period  of 
liberty  conquered  in  the  year  1. 

Social  Condition  of  England. — The  London  /?e- 
view  devotes  its  leading  article  for  the  new  year 
to  a  retrospect  and  a  confession.  The  confession 
is  certainly  candid: 

"  At  this  time  there  is  no  country,  no  matter 
how  embarrassed  or  how  poor,  in  which  there  is 
so  much  pressing  and  painful  poverty,  so  much 
vice,  so  much  misery,  as  in  England.  We  have 
failed  with  our  lower  dasses  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  country  we  find  some  of  them  work- 
ing like  cattie,  fed  and  housed  worse  than  cattle, 
while  in  the  towns  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them  until  they  are  ripe  for  dropping  into 
the  seething  pool  of  vice  and  crime.  With  all  our 
wealth,  and  England  is  a  wealthy  country,  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  distributing  happiness  or 
content  in  the  proportion  of  which  we  could  be 
proud.  We  find  massed  against  us  a  gloomy  and 
threatening  spirit  of  insulMrdination,  and  a  gath- 
ering of  ominous  elements,  firom  which  voices  are 
heard,  that  haviug  broken  down  in  our  task  we 
should  give  it  up  to  those  who  will  change  all 
things.  Criticism  is  no  longer  a  function  limited 
to  one  class.  Our  future  masters  begin  to  take 
stock  and  value  of  us. 

"  In  that  social  life  in  which  most  of  us  are 
concerned,  which  may  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  sordid  wants,  can  we  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  a  distinct  advance  ?  Around  us  on  all  sides 
we  learn  of  families  living  upon  fictitious  in- 
comes, we  find  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  taste  for 
luxuries  so  incommensurate  with  the  means  for 
getting  them  honestly,  that  people  satisfy  the 
craving  with  a  recklessness  which  brings  ruin 
upon  them.  Comfort  is  a  word  the  meaning  of 
which  is  beginning  to  disappear.  Every  one  de- 
sures  to  be  rich,  and  those  who  are  not  rich  keep 
up  the  pretence  until  the  wolf  is  at  the  door." 

J7ie  Last  Act  of  Vie  Mexican  Tragedy  was  the 
bringing  of  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Maximilian 
from  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  we  learn  from  a  letter 
dated  November  25.  The  key  of  the  coiBn  was 
handed  to  the  mayor,  who  delivered  it  with  all 
formality  to  Admiral  Tegethoff*.  Maximilian  was 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  his  hands  cased  in 
black  kid  gloves.  The  features  were  distinguish- 
able, although  described  as  being  of  an  "  ashy 
brown  color."  The  ship  Aworo,  whicft  brought 
the  Emperor  to  rule  over  the  country,  was  se- 
lected to  carry  off*  his  remains,  and  sailed  away 
with  its  dismal  fVeight  without  military  honors. 
The  Mexican  government  paid  the  undertakers' 
and  the  embalmers'  accounts,  and  defrayed  the 
charges  for  conveying  the  corpse  to  the  port  of 
departure. 

A  King's  Treasures.— The  Vienna  papers  pub- 
lish some  details  respecting  the  treasures  which 
King  George  of  Hanover  has  just  taken  to  that 
city.  The  plate  comprises  a  valuable  service  in 
gold,  and  another  in  silver.  The  cabinet  of  relics 
is  composed  of  church  utensils  and  of  objects 
brought  in  1172  by  Duke  Henry,  the  lion,  from 
the  Holy  Land,  kAi,  The  collection  of  coins  num- 
bers nearly  twenty-two  thousand.  The  pictures, 
library,  &c.,  remain,  at  least  for  the  present,  in 
Hanover. 

Locomotive  Works. — In  1858  Mr.  Thomaa  Rog- 
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ers  began  to  make  car-wheels  and  axlen  for  the 
railway  companies.  Soon  afterward  he  built  the 
locomotive  *' Sandusky"  for  the  Mad  River  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad*  It  was  the  first  locomotive 
which  ran  west  of  the  AUegiiany  mountaiua  It 
was  finished  after  sixteen  nsontha  of  hard  work  in 
October,  1837.  It  had  a  truck,  one  pair  of  driving 
wheels,  cylinders  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  fifteen  tons.  During  the  war  the  Rogers 
Works  turned  out  ten  locomotives  a  month,  and 
Paterson  furnished  thirty  locomotives  a  month. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Rogers  is  the  president  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Hudson  has  superintended  the 
works  since  1852. 

The  Grant  Locomotive  Works  were  built  under 
another  name  in  1847.  They  cover  nearly  five 
acres,  employ  in  busy  times  nearly  eight  hundred 
men,  and  can  turn  out  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
locomotives  in  a  year.  This  company  built  the 
"  America,"  which  took  the  first  prize  last  summer 
at  Paris,  and  which  Dr.  Prime  pronounces  "the 
most  majestic  single  contribution  to  the  exhibition." 

The  Tum'Siiks  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  admitted 
eight  million  of  paying  visitors.  The  sum  required 
to  cover  the  guarantee  fund  was  only  six  million 
of  francs.  The  three  days*  grace  given  to  the  ex- 
hibitors to  remain  open  longer  than  the  stipulated 
time,  benefited  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Nobel^  from  whom  the  nitroglycerine  was 
procured  which  caused  the  calamitous  explosion 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  states  that  by  mixing  nitro- 
glycerine with  methylic  alcohol  (a  cheap  spirit 
known  as  spirits  of  wood),  the  nitroglycerine  is 
rendered  unexplosive  either  by  percussion  or  heat 
When  required  for  use,  water  is  added,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  spirit,  and  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  syphon,  and 
its  explosive  nature  thereupon  found  to  be  re- 
stored. 

Impure  Water.— ^X  a  pitcher  of  iced  water  in 
a  room  inhabited,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  have 
absorbed  from  the  room  nearly  all  the  respired  and 
perspired  gases  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  will 
have  become  purer,  but  the  water  utterly  filthy. 
This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  water  has  the 
fHculty  of  condensing  and  thereby  absorbing  all 
the  gases,  which  it  does  without  increasing  its  own 
bulk.  The  colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  its  ca- 
pacity to  contain  these  gases. 

At  &riinary  temperatures,  a  pint  of  water  will 
contain  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  several 
pints  of  ammonia.  This  capacity  is  nearly  doubled 
by  reducing  the  temperature  to  that  of  ice.  Hence 
water,  kept  in  the  room  awhile,  is  always  unfit  for 
use,  and  should  be  often  renewed,  whether  it  has 
become  warm  or  not 

Elephants. — Part  of  the  outfit  of  the  English 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  was  a  herd  of  twenty 
elephants — ^unwieldy  animals  at  best,  but  uncom- 
monly troublesome  as  passengers  on  shipboard. 
A  Bombay  paper  describes  the  shipment : 

'*  The  hoisting  tackle  required  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  the  hoist  was  formed  in  this  way : 
Th.e  main  yard  was  supported  from  the  lower 
mast-head  by  stay  tackles ;  from  the  top-mast- 
head there  was  a  strengthening  tackle,  and  from 
the  lower  mast-head  to  the  yard  there  were  pre- 
venters. I^rom  the  foremast  head  there  was  a 
tackle  foi   hauhng  the  hoist  forward     The  ele- 


phants were  brought  from  the  place  where  they 
were  picketed,  one  by  one,  and  on  reaching  the 
Compta's  side  were  fettered  and  placed  in  slings, 
consisting  of  the  stoutest  canvas  secured  by  thick 
lashings.  The  height  to  which  the  animals  had 
to  be  hoisted  before  they  were  lowered  away 
into  the  hold  was  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  a  small  regiment  of  kallases  was  employed  in 
working  the  lifting  tackle.  The  operation  was 
really  an  extraordinary  sight,  woU  worth  wit- 
nessing, and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  differ- 
ent moods  in  which  the  unwieldy  beasts  sub- 
mitted to  it  Some,  when  they  found  themaelves 
suspended  in  mid  air,  shed  tears  oopiouslj.  and 
were  affected  in  a  remarkable  manner;  others 
became  vicious,  and  roared  and  plunged  about 
most  alarmingly. 

"  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  some  rather 
remarkable  ideas  were  entertained  in  England  as 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  elephant,  and  Shakespeare 
says :  *  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courting ;  his  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  for  flex- 
ure.' Now  nobody  in  these  days,  we  suppose, 
holds  such  an  opinion ;  but  if  he  does,  he  would 
have  had  a  convincing  proof  of  his  error  had  he 
witnessed  the  surprising  agility  of  some  of  the 
elephants  hoisted  into  the  hold  of  the  Compta ; 
for  they  bent  their  legs  about,  and  pawed,  and 
kicked  with  tremendous  violence,  and  one  or  two 
managed  to  throw  their  legs  behind  thorn  so  as 
to  get  a  footing  on  the  combing  of  the  hat<^waT. 
Fortunately,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dis- 
lodging their  feet,  and  they  were  safely  got  down 
below.  By  about  five  o'clock  P.M.  nineteen  had 
been  embarked,  but  the  twentieth  one  was  so 
vicious  and  '  musty'  that  it  was  determined  not 
to  take  him;  for  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
slung,  and  he  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  do 
as  he  pleased.  It  was  said  that  in  an  unamiable 
mood  on  Friday  he  killed  one  of  his  unfortunate 
attendants." 

The  Italian  Minuter  of  Finance  exhibits  a  bud- 
get for  the  year  1868,  which  shows  a  surplus  of 
about  eight  millions  sterling  in  the  expenditure 
over  the  revenue.  A  tax  must  be  levied  some- 
where ;  but  where,  is  the  question.  There  is  a 
rumor  of  a  tax  on  flour,  on  wine,  on  oil,  on  silk, 
and  from  these  imposts  it  is  expected  that  about 
six  millions  would  be  obtained,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  two  millions  *^  to  be  provided  for  in  the  fu- 
ture." Italy  has  a  great  deal  to  provide  for  in 
the  future. 

A  Royal  Marriage  in  Persia.'^A.  letter  finom 
Tauris,  of  the  12th  November,  gives  details  of  the 
marriage  of  Mosafier  Eddin  Mirza.  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  The  prince  is  only  sixteen  years 
old,  and  the  princess  of  the  same  age.  The  prin- 
cess occupied  thirty -three  days  in  her  journey  from 
Teheran  to  Tauris,  and  was  preceded  by  about  a 
hundred  beasts  of  burden,  horses,  mules  camels, 
carrying  servants,  carpets,  tents,  and  the  outfit  of 
the  bride ;  then  followed  a  number  of  led  homes 
covered  with  magnificent  housings,  and  next  the 
carriage  containing  the  princess,  who  was  invisible 
to  all  eyes  behind  the  mahogany  blinds.  The  prt^ 
cession  was  accompanied  by  violins,  trumpets,  and 
tambourines,  mingling  their  sounds  with  the  mili- 
tary band  sent  from  Teheran.  Then  cante  mules 
carrying  palanquins  closed  with  curtains  and  con- 
taining the  women  of  the  princess's  suite. 
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The  name  "Habesh,"  corrapted  l>y 
Enropeans  into  "Abyssinia,"  fa  an 
Arabic  word  Hignifying  mixed,  and  was 
long  ago  given,  most  appropiiately,  to 
a  conntry  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and 
the  andden  transitions  of  its  physical 
featnres  and  productions,  and  inhabited 
by  peoples  of  many  races,  whose  reli- 

fioos  beliefs  are  an  amalgamation  of  all 
octrines  capable  of  combination,  and 
whose  usurping  mier  seems  to-day  to 
embody  in  bis  proper  pei-son  all  the  con- 
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tradictory  qualities  that  belong  to  an 
ideal  despot.  The  name  is  rejected 
with  indignation,  however,  by  the  peo- 
ple.   They  pique  themselves  on  purity 
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of  descent,  and  on  a  snccession  of  em- 
perors, unbroken  almost  from  the  time 
of  Solomon.  They  will  have  none  of  the 
history  which  would  rudely  disturb  their 
faith  in  such  fables.  The  national  theory 
is  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  their 
sovereign,  and  that,  married  to  Solomon, 
she  transmitted  the  crown  to  her  son 
Menilek,  ordaining  that  it  should  de- 
scend only  to  his  heirs  male,  and  that  all 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  should  be, 
from  infancy,  secluded  in  a  palace  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  until  a  vacancy  in  the 
throne  should  require  the  nobles  to  elect 
the  most  worthy  of  her  descendants  to 
occupy  her  seat.  Menilek  is  said  to 
have  come  to  the  throne  in  986  b.o., 
after  being  educated  and  crowned  in 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  brought  to  his 
native  countiy  a  colony  of  Jews,  a 
copy  of  the  Law,  and  a  son  of  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  interpret  it.  What  shadow  of 
foundation  this  tradition  has,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say :  but  one  thing  is  certain^ 
that  Judaism  was  long  the  reliu:ion  of 
the  land,  and  is  now  held  in  purity  by  a 
large  body  of  Jews,  or  Falashas,  who, 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  kept  them- 
selves distinct,  under  their  own  rulers, 
in  the  central  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  general 
goes  to  favor  the  theory  that  Abys- 
sinia,— the  representative,  the  relic  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia, — was 
inhabited  by  a  race,  kindred  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a  King  of  Ethiopia, 
mho  seized  and  held  Egypt  for  sixty 
years ;  and  Kubia  to  the  north,  and  un- 
defined regions  to  the  south,  certainly 
•belonged  to  the  sovereigns,  the  ruins  of 
whose  capital  of  Axum  bear  distinct 
trace  of  intercourse  with  the  Greek 
settlements  at  Alexandria,  if  they  do  not, 
Indeed,  date  back  beyond  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Axum  was  the  centre 
of  a  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  our  era^  and  was 
kno;w:n  as  a  considerable  place  up  to  the 
time  "of  the  first  crusade.  In  the  fiflh 
century  its  kings  even  extended  their 
conquests  into  Arabia  Felix,  and  held 
<the  province  of  Yemen  for  sixty  years. 

But  meanwhile  the  conquering  state 
<had  undergone  an  important  uhange. 
In  the  year  a.d.  800,  there  or  there- 
abont«,  a  Tyrene  philosopher,  of  Greek 
birth  and  religion,  set  out  for  India  to 


establish  in  trade  two  youths,  his  com- 
panions. Their  vessel  was  wrecked  on 
the  Abyssinian  coast.  Brigands  attacked 
them,  killed  the  old  man,  and  sold  the 
youths  in  the  interior.  The  slaves  soon 
rose  to  honor  at  Court,  and  Frumentius 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  future  king, 
whom  he  imbued  with  faith  in  the  doc- 
trines'of  the  Greek  Church.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  young  king,  Christianity 
was  declared  the  State  religion,  and 
Frumentius  was  sent  to  Alexandria  to 
obtain  episcopal  ordination.  Athanasius 
then  occupied  the  patriarchal  chair,  and 
happened  to  be  full  of  schemes  for  send- 
ing a  mission  to  convert  the  Jewish 
kingdom  in  the  South.  So  Frumentius 
easily  got  what  he  came  for,  and  re- 
turned to  Axum  aA  Salama,  Abuna,  or 
Patriarch  of  Abyssinia.  A  century  later 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the 
vernacular — a  language  closely  allied  to 
the  Arabic,  and  called  "Geez."  The 
national  conversion,  however,  was  not 
complete.  When  Christianity  became 
the  State  creed,  a  large  body  of  the 
j)eople,— possibly  a  colony  of  Jews  who 
may  have  settled  there  aUer  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem, — refused  to  accept  the 
change,  and  held  to  the  Levitical  law, 
under  the  rule  of  princes  of  their  own. 
In  A.D.  960,  a  princess  of  this  race,  Jq- 
dith  by  name,  availed  herself  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  collection  of 
the  royal  princes  in  one  place, — the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas, — to  murder 
them  all  at  one  sweep, — all  but  one,  who 
made  good  his  escape.  This  second 
Athaliah  seized  the  throne ;  but,  unlike 
her  prototype,  held  it  for  forty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  five  kings  of  her 
own  race, — ^a  dynasty  distinguished  by 
honest  and  wise  government.  But  their 
toleration  of  the  Greek  Church  brought 
them  at  last  to  a  fall ;  for  In  1260  the 
Abuna,  who  was  a  native  of  the  name 
of  Tekla  Haimanout,  acquired  so  much 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  reigning 
king  as  to  induce  him  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  Aikum  Amlak,  the  represenUi- 
tive  of  the  supposed  legitimate  line  of 
Solomon,  and  a  descendant  of  the  child 
who  had,  three  centuries  before,  been 
hidden  from  the  fury  of  Judith  in  the 
mountains  of  Lasta* 

The  retiring  sovereign  accepted  the 
government  of  the  province  of  La^^ta  in 
exchange  for  his  own,  and  Tekla  Haim- 
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anottt  secured  from  tbei  new  emperor  a 
grant  of  one-third  of  his  dominions  to 
the  Church.  He  also  procured  a  law 
that  his  successors  in  the  Patriarchate 
should  invariably  be  Copts,  appointed 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Dr.  Beke  tlirows  great  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  part  of  the  story,  and 
is  disposed  to  place  Tekla  Haimanout 
six  centuries  earUer.  Tellez,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Ethiopia,  says 
that  about  the  end  of  the  iiflh  century 
Monachism  was  preached  in  Abyssinia 
bv  some  missionaries  from  the  Gveek 
Church  of  Constantinople,  which  held 
views  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  on  the  nature  of 
Chiist.  These  missionaries  are  all  found 
in  the  Abvssinian  Calendar.  One  of 
them  claims  to  have  converted  the  devil, 
and  induced  him-- probably  in  some 
period  of  sickness — to  turn  monk  for 
forty  yeai*8.  Through  them,  then,  the 
Greek  doctrines  were  introduced  into 
Abyssinia.  The  same  authority  says 
that  Tekla  Haiinanout  was  ordained 
deacon  about  a.d.  616  or  620,  by  Cyril, 
Abuna  of  Ethiopia,  and  held  the  laith 
as  it  was  preached  nt  Alexandria.  This 
doctrinal  controversy  would  account  £<x 
Tekla  Hainianout's  regulation  that  bis 
fiuccej^sor  must  bo  a  Copt,  and  designat- 
ed from  Alexandria.  So  that  probabili- 
ty poiuts  to  the  seventh,  instead  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  time  when  he 
flourinhed. 

Again,  Dr.  Beke,  trn veiling  in  1843, 
in  the  province  of  Lasta  (the  district  of 
the  Agows,  who  are  generally  supposed 
to  represent  the  aboriginal  stock  of  the 
country),  heard  traditions  which  alto- 
gethei  deny  that  Aikum  Amlak  was  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  or 
that  the  governors  of  Lasta  obtained 
their  territories  in  the  way  popularly  be- 
lieved. He  believes  Amlak  to  have 
been  a  foreign  conqueror,  who,  like 
Theodore  and  some  of  his  predec6880i*s, 
proclaimed  himself  of  the  old  line  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  power.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  thing  for  loyal  chroniclers  to 
bring  the  date  of  the  patron  saint  far 
enough  forward  to  give  the  prestige  of 
his  name  to  the  reigning  house.  This 
view,  however,  is  not  shared  by  other 
travellers. 

In  whatever    century,  howctver,  he 


plotted,  Tekla  Haimanout  is  a  historical 
person,  and  the  sei'vices  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  have  given  him  a 
very  high  place  in  the  Abyssinian  Calen- 
dar. Nay,  more,  he  is  oflen  spoken  of 
as  the  Creator,  or  as  one  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  while  the  church 
decorators,  not  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary glories  of  a  saint's  nimbus,  represent 
him  as  covered  with  gorgeous  plumage. 
Endless  are  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  still  living,  but 
perched  cm  a  rock  so  inaccessible  that  he 
could  not  have  reached  its  summit  had  not 
a  serpent  offered  to  take  him  up  in  its 
mouth.  This  required  more  than  human 
faith,  so  the  devout  reptile  offered  a  leas 
alarming  altemalive,  and  crept  up  the 
precipice  with  the  saint  holding  on  to  his 
tail. 

About  the  same  time  with  these  civil 
and  religious  changes,  whenever  it  may 
have  been,  the  kingdom  began  to  suffer 
from  the  assaults  of  tribes  of  Gallas  from 
the  South,  a  strong  and  soldierly  race. 
The  invaders  did  not  long  confine  them- 
selves to  mere  forays.  A  large  body, 
by  and  by,  entered  the  country,  and, 
settling  chiefly  in  Amhara,  gave  their 
name  to  that  district.  They  endeavored 
to  adopt  the  language,  the  manners,  and 
the  religion  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  had  come.  But,  though  the  less 
polished,  they  were  the  stronger  people, 
and  in  the  result  imposed  theur  own 
language  upon  the  natives.  Still  they 
remained  for  some  considerable  time  al- 
together distinct,  and  are  even  now 
looked  upon  by  genuine  Abyssinians  as 
an  inferior  race.  The  att:icks  of  the 
Turks  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  forced  the  natives  and  their  in- 
vaders into  closer  relations;  but,  while 
the  efforts  of  the  united  peoples  were 
directed  to  the  defence  of  the  northern 
frontier,  it  was  easy  for  fresh  hordes  of 
Gallas  to  overrun  and  occupy  several  of 
the  provinces  in  the  South.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggles  which  ensued, 
Abyssinia  first  came  into  the  region  of 
European  history.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  eager  to  find  that  other  con- 
tinent which  his  mathematical  studies 
had  led  him  to  conjecture,  induced  his 
&ther  to  send  an  expedition  to  seek  the 
Christian  African  kingdom  of  Prester 
John.    Vague  rumors  of  this  potentate 
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had  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem  by  monks  who  had  there 
met  with  Abyssinian  pilgrims.  His 
kingdom  would  surely  be  a  good  point 
of  departure  for  further  discovery.  The 
Portuguese  visited  the  country,  and,  for 
a  few  years,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  rendered  it  less  ad- 
vantageous, kept  up  a  friendship  with 
the  Abyssinian  kings,  and  acquired  great 
influence  in  their  dominions.  In  1542  a 
Ptirtuguese,  one  John  Bermndez,  was 
Abulia.  The  Turks  attacked  Abyssinia, 
and  he  led  an  embassy  to  Portugal  to 
imploi'e  assistance.  Five  hundred  Por» 
tuguese  troops  landed  at  Massowah,  and 
were  joined  by  twelve  thousand  Abys- 
sinians.  In  true  Afincan  fashion,  the 
allied  army  halted  for  several  months 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  enemy, 
busied  with  a  war  of  taunts  and  pei'son- 
al  insults.  At  last  they  joined  battle ; 
the  Abyssinians  fled,  the  Portuguese 
were  routed,  and  their  general  was  tak- 
en prisoner  and  killed.  But  shortly 
afterward  the  Abyssinians  rallied  and 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks  so  de- 
cisive as  to  secure  the  kingdom  from 
any  further  attacks.  It  is  woith  remark- 
ing, at  this  juncture,  that  the  Portu- 
guese force  snflered  in  no  degree  from 
the  climate,  but  succeeded  in  bringing 
off  all  of  its  number  who  escaped  the 
chances  of  war.  The  period  of  this  war 
is  also  marked  by  another  change ;  for 
Bermudez  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
mission  to  Europe  to  ask  for  the  Pope's 
confirmation  of  his  dignity,  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  was 
transferred  fVom  Alexandria  to  Rome. 

These  inroads  of  Turks  and  Gallas  had, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  reduced  Abys- 
sinia to  her  present  dimensions,  and  a 
survey  of  the  provinces  in  those  days 
Buflices  for  modem  description.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  Turkish  armies  in  the  puiins,  the 
Abyssinians  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  triangular  plateau,  the  mountain 
rampai-ts  of  which  abut  on  Nubia  and 
Sennaar  to  the  north  and  west,  on  com- 
paratively unknown  sandy  wastes,  in- 
nabited  by  Glallas,  to  the  south,  and,  to 
the  east,  on  a  desert  strip  of  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Red  Sea.  This  seaboard 
is  roamed  over  by  tribes  of  Pagan  or 
Mahomedan  Oallas,  nominally  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor  of  Massowah, 


but  practically  independent.  It  is  only 
habitable  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
January  to  March,  when  the  air  is  cool 
and  brisk,  and  the  brilliancy  and  sweet 
scent  of  the  tropical  flowers  give  no  warn- 
ing of  the  pestiferous  odors  which  bring 
death  alike  to  man  and  beast  so  soon  as 
the  cessation  of  the  rains  leaves  the  rank 
vegetation  to  wither  and  rot  in  the  sun. 
Then  the  wandering  tribes  follow  the 
rains  into  the  lower  of  the  three  ter- 
races of  valleys  which  penetrate  the 
mountain  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  They 
are  safe  here  till  the  end  of  April;  and 
move  up  farther  and  farther  till  the  end 
of  June  brings  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  which  they  do  not  pass.  In 
the  interior  the  showers  are  slight  and 
intermittent  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
wet  season  sets  iu  from  July  to  October. 

The  coast-lands  show  evident  traces  of 
a  gradual  elevation.  Half-buried  ruins 
are  scattered  up  and  down.  Rivers  oom- 
pletely  disappear  in  the  sand,  and  their 
original  course  to  the  sea  can  only  be 
found  by  digging  for  the  fresh  water 
which  wells  up  abundantly  through  every 
available  opening.  There  is  a  strange 
basin  close  to  Tajourah  Bav,  sunk  five 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  and  nearly  filled  with  glittering 
salt.  Only  in  the  centre  is  a  little  dark 
blue  lake,  supplied  so  scantily  from  its 
spring  that  it  is  gradually  drying  up  bv 
evaporation.  There  are  also  two  vol- 
canoes in  this  region,  both  of  which  hare 
been  active  in  this  century.  The  desert 
is  about  twenty  miles  wide  at  Massowah, 
which  is  at  the  northern  end;  but  it 
widens  southward,  and  stretches  inland 
at  its  southern  extremity  two  hundred 
miles,  from  the  port  of  Zeila  to  the 
mountains  of  Sho,  which  bound  Abys- 
sinia on  the  south. 

The  table-land  whidi  contains  the 
kingdom  of  Abyssinia  presents  features 
of  peculiar  interest  to  scientific  explorers, 
and  of  the  greatest  attractiveness  to  the 
traveller  in  search  of  picturesque  scen- 
ery. The  broad,  fertile  plains,  well  irri- 
gated by  artificial  as  well  as  natural 
streams,  are  cros.sed  by  rivers  running  in 
precipitous  ravines  some  three  thousand 
feet  deep,  clothed  in  luxuriant  tropical 
foliage ;  and  they  end  abruptly  at  the 
feet  of  snow-covered  ranges  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  or  are  diversi- 
fied by  solitary  peaks,  which  rise  in 
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every  variety  of  fantastic  shape,  and 
defy  all  attempts  to  scale  them.  The 
geologist  finds  all  possible  formations 
exhibited  in  almost  exaggerated  distinct- 
ness; tlie  botanist  passes  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day's  march  from  the  flora  of 
northern  latitudes  to  that  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  the  sportsman  may  be  bewil- 
dered by  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
beasts  and  birds,  which  thrive  uncheck- 
ed by  anything  but  the  natural  preying 
of  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  species, 
l^e  natives  eat  very  little  flesh  meat. 

The  slope  of  the  northern  province  of 
Tigre  is  toward  the  noith-west,  send- 
ing the  Mareb,  the  Tacazze,  and  other 
streams  to  swell  the  Nile.  The  Tacnzze 
is  the  principal  bearer  of  the  slime  which 
is  washed  from  the  highlands  and  ferti- 
lizes Egypt.  This  river  might  be  easily 
diverted  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  Theo- 
dore and  his  predecessors  have  frequent- 
ly threatened  to  ruin  Egypt  in  that  way: 
It  is  for  a  practical  reason  that  the 
Egyptians  lay  claim  to  Abyssinia.  The 
plains  of  Tigr6  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
whose  language  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
ancient  Geez,  now  the  sacred  tongue, 
which  needs  an  interpreter  at  court, 
where  Amharic  is  spoken.  Mr.  Mans- 
field Parkins,  who  travelled  in  Abyssinia 
in  1843, 8| teaks  of  the  Tigr6an  peasantry 
as  singularly  free  from  vice,  but  very 
poor  and  ignorant.  They  are  certainly 
very  turbulent. 

South  of  Tigr6  rise  the  mountains  of 
Lasta  toward  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plateau,  and  of  Simyen  in  the  centre. 
Lasta  is  inhabited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  original  race,  and  includes  the 
province  of  Waag,  whose  governors 
claim  equal  sovereign  rights  with  the 
emperors  of  Abyssinia.  In  Simyen,  a 
wild  mountainous  region,  which  contains 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  country,  the 
Jews  held  their  semi-independence  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, when  a  severe  peitiecution  diminished 
their  numbers,  deprived  them  of  their 
native  rulers,  and  compelled  them  to 
live  in  scattered  communities  throughout 
the  neighboring  provinces. 

To  the  south  of  Lasta  lies  what  is 
properly  called  Amhara,  the  region 
where  the  first  settlements  of  Gallas 
were  made.  But  the  name  is  now  loose- 
ly ased  to  include  as  well  this  province 
as  also  Dembea,  with  its  Lake  Bellesa, 


Woggern,  Begemder,  and  others  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
comprises  within  its  limits  the  towns  of 
Gondar,  Debra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and 
Gaffat. 

Toward  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Lake  Dembea  are  Kuara,  Theodore's  na- 
tive province,  a  kuot  of  mountains  in- 
habited by  Pagans  of  a  strongly-marked 
negro  type,  and  by  Jews,  and  Agamider, 
also  a  great  Jewish  centre.  Farther  to 
the  south  of  the  lake  lies  Godjam,  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  Blue  River,  strong  by 
its  wealth,  and  because  the  adjacent  Gal- 
la  tribes  of  the  South  are  always  ready 
to  aid  any  insurrection.  This  province, 
DOW  in  arms  against  Theodore,  is  gov- 
erned by  Tedla  Gualu,  a  representative 
of  the  ancient  race  of  emperors,  who  has 
upheld  his  standard  against  the  usurper 
since  1859. 

Shoa,  to  the  south  of  Amhara  proper, 
is  also  wealthy,  and  is  also  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  Lying  near  to  the  con- 
venient port  of  Tajourah,  it  has  been 
more  frequently  visited  and  described 
by  Europeans  than  any  other  province 
except  Tigre. 

The  climate  of  all  these  districts  is 
found  by  travellers  to  be  exceedingly 
healthy,  except  where  malaria  rises  in 
the  river  beds,  and  proves  fatal  to  na- 
tives and  foreigners  alike.  Dr.  Beke 
thinks  it  more  salubrious  than  that  of 
any  country  he  knows ;  and  appeals  to 
the  i^ict  that  the  European  captives  have 
BO  long  endured  hardslups  which  in  any 
less  invigorating  air  must  have  destroy- 
ed them.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
common  punishment  by  amputation  of 
hand  and  foot  is  seldom  fatal,  however 
rudely  executed,  if  the  suflerer  is  allow- 
ed water  to  drink  and  shelter  from  the 
sun;  while  in  European  liospitals  such 
an  operation  is  regarded  as  very  per- 
ilous. This  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
regular  moisture  .and  great  lightness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  partly  to  the  spare 
vegetarian  diet  of  the  people.  Some 
Abyssinians  who  came  to  Franoe  were 
quite  perplexed  to  find  themselves  ex- 
hausted and  perspiring  under  cover  of 
umbrellas.  They  were  accustomed  at 
home  to  walk  and  climb  mountains  with- 
out distress  under  a  far  fiercer  sun,  and 
with  no  protection  but  the  pat  of  butter 
on  the  head  which  Mr.  Mansfield  Park- 
yns,  following  the  native  fashion,  wore 
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as  his  only  head-dress  daring  a  three 
years'  stay  in  the  highlands. 

The  land  is  parcelled  ont  by  the  old 
constitution  of  the  country — ^a  system 
partly  of  natural  growth  and  partly  re- 
cast m  the  time  of  Tekla  Hainwnout — 
among  a  large  chiss  of  yeomen,  who  held 
from  the  feudal  lords  on  conditions  of 
military  service  proportionate  to  the  siee 
of  the  fflims.  These  domains  were  dis- 
tributed into  parishes,  under  the  direction 
of  mayors.  The  mayor  was  held  respon- 
sible for  all  disorders  in  his  parish  ;  but 
was,  in  xx>mpensation,  the  heir  of  all  in- 
testate persons.  To  prevent  abuse  of 
his  power,  the  feudal  lord  was  associated 
with  him,  and  as  his  superior,  in  the  local 
court  of  justice.  The  principal  nobles, 
who  were  also  generally  governors  of 
provinces,  large  or  small,  together  with 
the  Abuna  or  Patriarch,  and  the  Etche- 
m6  or  chief  of  the  monks,  who,  as  a  cel- 
ibate native  priest,  enjoyed  great  influ- 
ence, composed  the  great  council,  where 
votes  on  all  matters  concerning  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  realm  were  given  in 
order  from  the  youngest  upward  to  the 
Emperor,  whose  decision  was  final.  Be- 
sides this  council  there  was  a  court  of 
twelve  judges  who  took  cognizance  of 
the  more  important  legal  questions,  leav- 
ing a  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Empe- 
ror. He  alone  exercised  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  except  where  it  was  claimed 
by  a  father  over  his  child.  Professional 
advocates  practised  in  all  the  courts. 

The  nation  was  classed  into  the  nobles ; 
the  priests,  who  might  marry  and  who 
lived  among  the  people ;  the  monks,  who 
might  not  marry,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the 
groups  of  houses  round  the  churches ;  the 
debteras,  or  learned  men  ;  the  soldiery ; 
and,  lastly,  the  peasant  proprietors,  who 
held  much  of  the  power  in  their  hands. 
The  debteras  were  the  only  educated 
class.  They  had  charge  of  what  nation- 
al literature  there  was^-— chiefly  of  a  theo- 
logical character — and  oi*  onblic  instruc- 
tion. As  for  the  priests,  it  was  enough 
if  a  deacon  knew  his  alphabet,  and  could 
repeat  or  read  a  liturgy :  a  priest  ought 
to  read  a  chapter  in  the  6os(>el.  Dear 
con's  orders  were  commonly  taken  :  af* 
tar  a  short  service  the  Abuna  conferi^ 
them  by  blowing  toward  the  candidat-es. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  whole  army,  ama- 
Eons  and  all,  having  been  thus  consecrat- 
ed en  masse. 


At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
brought  down  the  history — the  final  re^ 
pulse  of  the  Turks  in  1643 — all  this  ma- 
chinery was  out  of  gear,  and  Clandues, 
the  Emperor,  wisely  resolved  upon  eo- 
clesiastical  and  administrative  reforms. 
Bermudee  had  presumed  upon  his  nation- 
ality and  his  success  to  introduce  great 
abuses,  and  was  not  inclined  tamely  to 
submit  when  he  saw  himself  superseded 
by  a  Coptic  Abnna  from  Alexandria. 
He  endeavored  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
and  the  two  rituals  being  thus  brought 
into  conflict,  the  tolei-atton,  or  rather  the 
unity,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  was  at  an  end  for  ever. 
Many  of  the  Gallas  had  embraced  Ma- 
homedanism ;  Judaism  flourished  among 
the  Falashas ;  Bermudez  and  his  co-re- 
ligionists had  set  up  the  worahip  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  many  Roman  saints ;  while 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  distingni:$hed 
from  the  Latin  by  its  use  of  litur^^ies  in 
the  vernacular,  and  by  a  variance  ot  doc- 
trine on  the  divme  and  human  natures  of 
our  Lord,  had  added  the  Roman  to  the 
Greek  fasts,  and  had  joined  the  Ma- 
homedan  rules  about  unclean  animals  to 
those  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  it  had 
never  shaken  off.  These  differences 
could  not  be  healed  by  any  ruler :  but 
the  Alexandrian  doi«trine  could  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  creed  of  the  State,  and 
was  so  maintained,  in  spite  of  BermudeSy 
and  in  spite  of  mission  afler  mission 
sent  out  by  Loyola  and  his  succes^iors, 
until  the  year  1 604.  Then  a  Portugnef»e 
Jesuit,  named  Paes,  who  had  established 
a  school  in  Tigr6  fourteen  years  before, 
was  summoned  to  court  to  receive  a  re- 
ward for  the  good  work  he  was  doing, 
and  so  cleverly  confuted  the  argunients 
of  the  native  clergy  as  to  convert  the 
king.  The  first  result  of  this  triumph 
of  liomanism  was  a  pei*secution  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  second,  a  proposal  of  al- 
liance with  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain. 
The  consequent  agitation  in  the  country 
was  not  confined  to  argument.  The 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  His  son,  who 
reigned  only  for  a  very  short  time,  was 
succeeded  by  one  Socinins,-  who  took 
Paez  into  high  favor  and  granted  him 
a  peninsula  which  nans  at  a  consider^ 
able  elevation  into  Lake  Dembea,  atid  is 
famous  for  its  beauty,  tVrtiliiy,  and  salu- 
brity. Paez  built  a  convent  here,  and 
soon  afterward)  at    Gondar,   a  stone 
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palace  with  oedar-lined  rooniB  for  the 
Jdngy  which  has  only  ceased  within  the 
last  half-dozen  years  to  be  the  piide  of 
the  capital.  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns 
gives  a  view  of  it,  which  makes  the  story 
of  its  having  been  chiefly  constructed  by 
Paez  himselt^  difficult  of  credence,  not  to ' 
say  impossible.  Sinoe  the  time  of  Paea 
the  country  has  been  distracted  by  quar* 
relfs  for  which  the  intrigues  of  Romanist 
emissaries  are  in  a  great  measure  refi^n- 
sibie.  Ck)nKtant  attempts  to  displace 
the  established  religion.,  and  introduce 
Popery,  embroiled  the  provinces  till  all 
order  was  destroyed. 

The  great  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween theOi-thodox  Abyssinians  and  the 
Jesuits,  were  the  language  of  the  litur- 
gies and  the  questions  already  alluded  to 
about  the  nature  of  Christ.  The  Abys- 
sinian Church  early  adopted  the  heresy, 
upheld  by  £utyche8,  and  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  to  the 
change  of  the  two  natures  into  one.  It 
eontrived  to  divide  itself  into  three  par- 
ties on  the  subject,  all  intensely  inimical  to 
Rome  and  to  each  other,  but  the  shades 
of  whose  opinions  are  not  easy  for  foreign- 
ers to  distinguish,  though  they  were 
marked  enough  to  give  pretexts,  if  not 
causes,  for  endless  intestine  wars.  In 
fact,  the  intellectual  energies  of  the 
Abyssinians  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
concentrated  upon  nietaphysical  theolo- 
gy. Not  only  the  studies  of  the  learned, 
but  the  homes  of  the  peasantry,  are  to 
this  day  excited  by  subtleties  long  obso- 
lete in  Europe.  ^^  Filioq%te  '*  is  a  dan- 
ferous  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner, 
he  mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  the 
*^ confusion  of  substance*'  or  *^ unity  of 
person,"  are  pressed  upon  any  traveller 
with  a  Bible  as  abruptly  as  once  the 
simple  question  at  Jacob's  Well.  $hoa 
is  accused  of  inclining  to  Arianism  ;  and 
its  heresy  furnished  Theodore  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  invasion.  Tigr6 
opines  that  the  Son  of  God  was  incapable 
of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Godjam 
and  Lasta  interpret  His  anointing  as 
equivalent  to  the  uniting  of  His  natures. 
Ten  principal  sects  find  standing  room 
on  this  vanishing  point,  and  split  again 
into  speculations  oi  hau*'s*breadth  distino* 
lion. 

In  the  time  of  Socinius,  however,  the 
question  of  liturgies  was  uppermost; 
and  he  positively  abdicated  because  he 


could  neither  get  his  people  to  submit 
to,  nor  his  Roman  Catholic  Abuna  to 
dispense  with,  the  use  of  Latin  in  the 
churches.  His  son,  Faciltdas,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1632,  warned  the 
foreign  priests  from  the  country.  They 
fied  to  the  rebel  governor  of  the  sea- 
board provinces,  who  refused  to  give 
them  up,  but  offered  to  sell  them  to  the 
Turks.  They  did  not  command  a  high 
price;  for  the  Turks  resold  them  to 
Rome  for  4,300  crowns — doubtless  at  a 
profit.  Fresh  missionaries  met  with  mis- 
fortunes by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  few 
who  reached  Abyssinia  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  waa 
determiiK'd,  if  possible,  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. 

The  end  of  the  century  fonnd  an  empe- 
ror on  the  throne  who  was  less  jealous  of 
an  influence  the  evil  of  which  he  had  never 
felt.  In  1608  the  Jesuits  again  got  a 
footing,  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for 
they  wrote  glowing  letters  home,  de- 
scribing the  condition  and  magnificence 
of  Abyssinia,  its  capital  and  court. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of 
letters  from  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  collected  and  published  for 
the  Jesuit  Society  in  1726,  by  Joseph 
Stoecklein.  The  Romanist  influence 
was  not  more  hapf)y  than  before. 

No  striking  features  mark  the  suo- 
oeeding  reigns,  most  of  which  were  as 
shoit  as  they  were  illegitimate.  But 
religious  disputes  fill  the  chronicler's 
tedious  pages,  varied  only  by  t^e  tale  of 
one  great  massacre  of  clergy.  Then  a 
king  of  some  real  originality  of  charac- 
ter comes  on  the  stage,  Bacuffii  by  name. 
He  bad  heard  a  prophecy  that  he  should 
have  a  son,  but  should  b?  succeeded  by 
a  man  called  Naletta  peorgis.  The 
simple  expedient  of  christening  bis  child 
accordingly  did  not  occur  to  him ;  but 
he  set  himself  to  kill  all  who  bore  the 
fatal  names.  By  such  tyrannical  acts,  he 
earned  the  hatred  of  his  people,  and  in 
disgust  retired,  soon  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  leaving  his  wife  regent.  General 
rejoicings  were  celebrated  throughout 
the  bind ;  when  suddenly  Bacuffa  reap- 
peared. But  he  had  learned  the  lesson, 
and  reigned  with  singular  wisdom  and 
moderation  for  ten  years  more. 

The.  next  reign,  that  of  Yasous  11., 
who  came  to  his  dignity  in  1729,  was 
distinguished    by    the    prominence    of 
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Sabul  Michael,  a  governor  of  Tigrc,  and 
by  the  visit  to  Abyssinia  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  famous  traveller,  whose  book  was 
long  the  limit  of  most  people's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history,  features,  and  man- 
ners of  Abyssinia.  £ducated  for  the 
Scotch  bar,  Mr.  Bruce  early  determined 
to  abandon  his  profession,  and  travel  in 
search  of  adventure.  His  friends  had 
some  influence  with  Government,  and 
sent  him  to  London  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
pointment abroad.  But  in  London  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  widow  of 
a  brewer,  married  her  daughter,  and 
devoted  himself  to  business,  till  the 
early  death  of  his  wife  renewed  and 
increased  his  restlessnesi^.  He  was  sent 
out  in  some  semi-official  capacity,  and 
spent  five  years  in  Abyssinia.  His 
stories  were  scouted  at  first,  and  never 
inlly  accepted  till  recent  years.  But 
they  receive  fresh  confirmation  from 
every  succeeding  traveller,  and  many 
generations  of  school-boys  have  been 
reading  facts  in  earnest  which  their 
parents  meant  for  tables. 

At  the  time  of  Brucc's  arrival  in 
Abyssinia,  this  Governor  of  Tigr6, 
Michael,  was  in  revolt.  He  had  been 
accused  of  some  crime  or  other  to  the 
Emperor,  and  when  called  upon  to 
appear  at  Gondar  and  defend  himself 
refused  to  attend,  and  took  np  arms 
instead.  He  was  defeated,  but  pardon- 
ed ;  and  had  to  wait  a  while  longer  for 
his  day  of  power.  Yasous  had  violated 
the  traditions  of  the  empire  by  marry- 
ing a  Galla  woman  named  Wobit. 
This  princess  became  regent  on  her 
husband's  death,  and  used  her  power, 
as  other  queens  have  done,  to  raise  her 
kinsfolk  to  high  places.  Her  son  pur- 
sued tlie  same  .course.  Great  jealousy 
was  created  in  the  country,  and  at  a 
critical  moment  Michael  came  forward 
and  pacified  the  nation.  A  second  step 
he  gained  by  a  successful  expedition 
against  a  recalcitrant  provincial  gover- 
nor, whom  he  subdued  and  Killed, 
seized  his  office  and  married  his  widow. 
Grown  too  powerful  for  a  subject, 
Michael  became  practically  supreme, 
and  transmitted  to  his  house  with  the 
hereditary  title  of  Ras,  or  Vizier,  the 
tutelage  of  a  long  race  of  sham  empe- 
rors. Nor  was  the  vexed  kingdom  left 
to  the  mere  substituted  authority  of  a 
line  of  Mains  de  PcdaU*    From  this 


time  every  local  chief  who  rose  a  little 
above  his  neighbors  assumed  the  title 
of  Ras,  and  set  up  his  mock  sovereign. 
The  central  authority  dwindled;  and 
Abyssinian  politics  have  consbted  in  the 
rivalry  of  this  and  the  other  provindal 
despot,  their  favorite  missionaries  and 
consuls.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Mr.  Salt  found  four  pseudo-emperors  In 
hiding  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
besides  the  legitimate  puppet. 

The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  gain  a 
footmg  in  Egypt  directed  the  attention 
of  England  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  under  Lord 
Yalentia  to  reconnoitre  all  those  coasts. 
It  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
settlement  at  Aden,  and  in  friendly  com- 
munications with  Abyssinia  through 
Mr.  Salt,  who  had  been  Lord  Yalentia's 
secretary,  and  who  was  sent,  in  1810, 
with  presents  and  an  autograph  letter 
from  George  the  Third  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Ras  in  })osseBsion  of  the  real  Empe- 
ror just  then  was  Ouksa,  the  Governor 
of  Amhara,  whose  claim  derived  some 
shadow  of  legitimacy  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  descended  to  htm  from  his 
father.  Mr.  Salt  should,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, have  taken  his  gifls  to  Onlraa  ; 
but  he  thought  it  better  to  ingratia'te 
himself  with  the  Governor  of  Tigr6, 
whose  friendship  it  was  essential  to  gain 
if  English  commerce  was  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  policy  was  8uc> 
cessful ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
next  Governor,  Babagadis,  M.  Gobat* 
and  other  Protestant  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country.  But  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations  became  less 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  English  states- 
men when  the  loss  of  the  Isle  de  Boui^ 
bon,  of  the  Mauritius,  and  of  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  destroyed 
all  fear  of  French  influence  in  Eastern 
Africa ;  and  no  communication  was 
kept  up,  except  casually,  through 
Messrs.  Fearce  and  Coffin.  This  latter 
gentleman  deserted  from  a  British  ship, 
settled  in  Abyssinia,  and  rose  to  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  under  Babagadis.  In 
1831  he  was  sent  to  India  for  arms,  to 
enable  his  patron  to  defend  himself 
against  Marie,  the  eon  of  Guksa,  and  so 


*  Kow  the  wel]*known  Anglican  Bishop  Oobtt 
of  JeniaaIeio.^BDiTOR  or  BctBcria 
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the  legitimate  Ris,  and  Ubi6,  the  De- 
jatch,  or  Governor  of  Samien.  Before 
Mr.  Coffin's  retnm,  Sabagadis  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  his  family  lost  all  chance 
of  making  good  its  claims  to  the  Ras- 
dom;  though  Mr.  Coffin  and  the  En- 
glish missionaries  in  Tigr6  threw  all 
their  material  and  moral  weight  into 
Uieir  scale.  Marie  also  fell  on  the  same 
field.  Ubie  was  left  master  of  Tigre 
and  Samien  till  1855 ;  while  Marie's  son, 
Dori,  and  then  his  nephew,  Ras  Ali, 
succeeded  to  the  Rasdom  of  Amhara — 
the  cordon  bleu  of  Abyssinian  politics. 

The  French  did  not  long  put  up  with 
their  exclusion  from  these  regions.  In 
1835  they  bought  from  lJbi6  two  small 
villages  on  the  coast.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  the  soil  belonged  to  the 
Turks,  and  that,  had  it  belonged  to 
Abyssinia,  no  governor  of  a  province 
had  any  right  to  sell  it.  However,  under 
XJbi6's  £avor,  French  expeditions  and 
settlements  became  numerous.  A  Cath- 
olic mission  soon  followed,  and  was 
posted  at  Adowa,  a  town  in  the  centre 
of  Tigre.  By  the  year  1838  TJbi6  had 
been  so  far  brought  under  French  and 
Romanist  influence  as  to  dismiss  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  Isenberg  and 
Krapf^  who  took  refiige  in  Shoa,  and 
were  replaced  by  M.  Jacobis.  This 
Jesuit  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  political  acumen, 
fond  of  intrigue,  and  unrestrained  in  his 
practice  of  it,  but  not  distinguished  by 
the  qualities  which  Protestant  Churches 
hold  desirable  for  a  missionary  life.  His 
career  was  not  a  successful  one.  He 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  power,  but  his 
aims  were  not  missionary  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  and  his  secular  occupations 
scandalized  even  a  Church  which  does 
not  nicely  weis^h  its  modes  of  propa- 
gating the  faith.  His  own  consul 
calls  him  the  prince  of  political  intri- 
guers. He  took  the  sword  and  perished 
by  it. 

But  in  the  department  of  exploration 
the  French  influence  has  done  nothing 
but  good.  In  1839  a  commission  of 
scientific  gentlemen,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Lefebvre,  was  sent  to  view 
the  country ;  and  MM.  Ferret  and  Oali- 
neir  were  sent  after  them  twelve  months 
later.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  enume- 
rate all  the  painstaking  and  valuable 
books  of  French  travellers,   oflicial  or 


private,  written  since  that  time.  Two, 
however,  stand  out  from  the  crowd: 
first,  the  seven  volumes,  published  by 
Government  authority,  containing  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  structure, 
productions,  and  capabilities  of  the  land, 
its  divisions,  political  and  natural,  and 
accompanied  by  maps  and  plates,  which 
form  the  report  of  M.  Lefebvre's  com- 
mission ;  and  secondly,  a  light,  com- 
prehensive and  amusing  hand-book, 
which  was  printed  in  1865  by  M.  Lejean, 
French  Consul  at  Massowah,  and  which 
may  be  found  useful  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  get  easily  a  broad  view  of  the 
subject,  and  who  is  prepared  to  pass  by 
a  host  of  venomous  attacks  upon  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  He  respects, 
indeed,  their  private  character  ;  but 
spite  colors  his  whole  view  of  the  mod- 
ern political  history  of  Abyssinia.  We 
may,  perhaps,  as  well  say  here  that  the 
English  compilation  to  which  many 
would  turn,  rather  than  to  M.  Lejean, 
is  edited  by  Mr.  Hottcn^  but  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  well-planned  manual  badly 
executed.  Mr.  Dufton's  is  very  much 
the  sort  of  work  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  banker's  clerk  of  enterprise  and 
vivacity  enough  to  start  for  Abyssinia 
from  Khartoum  alone,  driving  before 
him  a  donkey,  which  carried  his  luggage. 
It  is  quick-sighted  and  sensible. 

Encouraged  by  the  reports  of  their 
agents,  the  French  Government  at  last 
succeeded,  in  1840,  in  purchasing  a  plot 
of  land  from  the  Governor  of  Massowah, 
where  they  built  a  consulate  to  form  a 
base  for  political  and  missionary  effort. 
While  M.  Jacobis  pushed  his  way  in 
Tigr6,  another  Jesuit — M.  Rochet  d'H6- 
ricourt — was  sent  to  Shoa.  He  found 
there  the  refugee  Protestant  missions 
under  Messrs.  Blumhardt  and  Krapf. 
At  first  his  coming  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  current  of  the  king's  inclina- 
tions toward  England  ;  for  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Indian  Government, 
which  resulted  in  an  embassy  being  sent 
to  Shoa  under  Major — now  Sir  TVilliam 
— ^Harris,  to  make  a  treaty  of  trade  and 
general  friendship.  But  by  the  time 
Major  Harris  had  arrived,  in  1841,  Dr. 
Krapf  was  finding  his  movements  im- 
peded ;  and  the  French  influence  had  so 
far  increased  that  the  treaty  was  ob- 
viously mere  waste  paper.  Two  years 
later  the  Protestants  were  compelled  to 
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retire.     But  they  left  behind  them  eight 
thonsand  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

If,  however,  the  Jesuits  had  outwitted 
their  rivnl  missionaries,  they  did  not  find 
it  so  easy  to  deal  with  the  native  reli- 
gion. In  1849  the  settlement  in  Tigrd 
was  much  disturbed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  Ubi6  to  send  to  Alexandria  for 
an  Abuna  to  fill  the  long  vacant  see. 
M.  Jacobis  had  already  acquired  the 
title  by  popular  use,  and  was  vexed  to 
see  his  shadowy  dignity  endangered. 
So  he  offered  to  accompany  the  envoy, 
in  hope  of  persuading  the  authorities  to 
ohoose  a  candidate  favorable  to  Ro- 
manism. His  anger  was  great  at  the 
appointment  of  a  young  man  trained  in 
Mr.  Lieder's*  school  at  Cairo,  who, 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  Sal  am  a,  in 
memory  of  the  first  bishop,  is  now 
Abuna,  but  is  in  prison  at  Magdala. 
His  career  has  done  no-  credit  to  his 
early  education ;  but  his  consecration' 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and 
the  national  faith  again  lifted  up  its 
head. 

(To  be  condaded.) 


Fr<ttn  Fraaer's  Magazine. 
THE   GREAT   NEBULA  IN   ORION. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  P.R.A.a 
Author  of  ^^  Saturn  and  Its  System,*^  etc.,  etc 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  the  constellation  Orion  is  very 
favorably  situated  for  observation  in 
the  evening.  This  magnificent  astcrism 
is  more  easily  recognised  than  the  Great 
Bear,  Cassiopeia's  Chair,  or  the  fine 
festoon  of  f?tars  which  adorns  the  con- 
stellation Perseus.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
peculiarity  about  Orion  which  tends 
considerably  to  facilitate  recognition. 
The  other  constellations  named  above, 
gyrate  rbund  the  pole  in  a  manner 
which  presents  them  to  us  in  continually 
varying  positions.  It  is  not  so  with 
Orion.  Divided  centrally  by  the  equa- 
tor, the  mighty  hunter  continues  twelve 
hours  above  and  twelve  hours  below 
the  horizon.  His  shoulders  are  visible 
somewhat  more,  his  feet  somewhat  less, 
than  twelve  hours.  When  he  is  in  the 
south,  he  is  seen  as  a  giant  with  upraised 
arms,  erect,  and  having  one  knee  bent, 

•  We  gcarcely  need  remind  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Lieder  was  the  English  Chaplain  at  Cairo,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  a  kind  triend  to  tH  traveUers. 


as  if  he  were  ascending  a  height.  Before 
him,  as  if  raised  on  his  left  arm,  is  a 
ourve  of  small  stars,  forming  the  shield, 
or  tnrget  of  lion's  skin,  which  he  is 
represented  as  uprearing  in  the  face  of 
Taurus.  When  Orion  is  in  the  east,  his 
figure  is  inclined  backward  ;  when  he 
is  setting,  he  seems  to  be  bent  forwards, 
as  if  rushing  down  a  height :  but  he  is 
never  seen  m  an  inverted  position,  like 
the  northern  constellations. 

And  we  may  note  in  passing,  that  the 
figure  of  Orion,  as  he  sets,  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  image  pi^- 
sented  in  that  fine  passage  in  Maud: 

I  arose,  and  all  by  mjself,  in  my  own  dark  garden 
ground, 

Listening  noif  to  the  tide,  in  its  broadflung  ship- 
wrecking roar, 

Kow  to  the  bcream  of*  a  maddened  beach  dragged 
down  by  the  wave, 

Walked  in  a  wintry  wind,  by  a  ghastly  glimmer, 
and  found 

The  sliining  Daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  his 
grave; 

and  again,  toward  the  end  of  the  poem : 

It  fell  on  a  time  of  year 
When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  in  the  dewy  downSi 
And  the  shining  Duflfodil  dies,  and  the  charioteer 
And  starry  Gemini  bang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion* 8  grave  low  down  in  the  West. 

I  would  not,  however,  for  one  mo- 
ment be  understood  as  finding  fault 
with  these  passages  of  Tennyson's  noble 
poem;  Detached  from  the  context,  the 
image  is  undoubtedly  faulty  ;  but  there 
is  a  correctness  in  the  very  incorrectness 
of  the  image,  placed  as  it  itr  in  the 
mouth  of  one 

Raging  alone  as  his  father  raged  in  his  mood ; 

brooding  evermore  on  bis  father's  self- 
murdAsr, — 

On  a  horror  of  shattered  limbs. . . . 
Mangled  and  flattened  and  crushed. 

Let  us  pass  on,  however,  to  the  8ub« 
ject  of  our  paper. 

Beneath  the  three  bright  stars  which 
form  the  belt  of  Orion,  are  several  small 
stars,  ranged,  when  Orion  is  in  the 
south,  in  a  vertical  direction.  These 
form  the  sword  of  the  giant.  On  a 
clear  night  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
middle  star  of  the  sword  presents  a 
peculiarity  of  appearance :  it  shines  as 
through  a  diffused  hase.  In  an  opera- 
glass  this  phenomenon  is  yet  more  easily 
recognizable,  A  very  small  telescope 
exhibits  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity,  lor 
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it  is  at  ODce  seen,  that  what  seemed  a 
star  is  Id  reality  a  mass  of  small  stars 
iotermixed  with  a  diffaf^ed  nebulosity. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  oircumstanee 
that  Galileo,  whose  small  telej^copes, 
directed  to  the  olear  skies  of  Italy, 
revealed  so  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena, failed  to  detect 

That  marvellous  rouud  of  milky  light 
Below  OrioD. 

It  wonld  not,  indeed,  have  been  very 
remarkable  if  he  had  simply  failed  to 
notice  this  object.  But  he  wonld  seem 
to  have  directed  his  attention  for  some 
time  especially  to  the  region  in  the 
midst  of  which  Orion's  nebula  is  found. 
He  savs : 

At  first  I  meant  to  delineate  the  whole  of 
this  constellation  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
immense  multitude  of  stars — ^being  also  ham- 
pered through  want  of  leisure — I  left  the 
completion  of  this  design  till  I  should  have 
another  opportunity. 

He  therefore  direoted  his  attention 
wholly  to  a  space  of  about  ten  square 
degrees,  between  the  belt  and  sword, 
in  which  space  he  counted  no  less  than 
four  hundred  stars.  What  is  j-et  more 
remarkable,  he  mentions  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  small  spots  on  the  heav- 
ens shining  with  a  light  resembling  that 
of  the  milky  way  (cornplurea  similis 
cdoris  areolcBs  sparsim  per  cethera  sub- 
fidgeant) ;  and  he  even  speaks  of  nebulae 
of  this  sort  in  the  liead  and  belt  nnd 
stDord  of  Orion.  He  asserts,  however, 
that  by  means  of  Ids  telescope,  these 
nebulae  were  distinctly  resolved  into 
stars— a  circumstance  which,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  renders  his  description 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  great  nebula. 
Yet  the  very  star  around  which  (in  the 
naked  eye  view)  this  nebula  appears  to 
cling,  is  figured  in  Galileo's  drawing  of 
the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion  ? 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  Ga- 
lileo should  have  overlooked  the  nebula, 
assuming  its  appearance  in  his  day  to 
have  resembled  that  which  it  has  at 
present.  And  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  established,  that  if  the  nebula  has 
changed  at  all  during  the  past  century 
it  has  changed  very  slowly  indeed,  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  in  €ralileo*a 
time  it  should  have  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.    Is  it  possible  that  the 


view  suggested  by  Humboldt  is  correct 
— that  Galileo  did  not  see  the  nebula 
becnuse  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it? 
"  Galileo,"  says  Humboldt,  "  was  disin- 
clined to  admit  or  assume  the  existence 
of  starless  nebulae."  Long  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  nebula  in  Andro- 
meda— ^known  as  "the  transcendently 
beautiful  queen  of  the  nebulje" — 
Galileo  omitted  all  mention  in  his 
works  of  any  but  starry  nebulse.  The 
last-named  nebula  was  discovered  in 
1614,  by  Simon  Marius,  whoso  claims  to 
the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites  had 
greatly  angered  Galileo,  and  had  called 
forth  a  torrent  of  invective,  in  which 
the  Protestant  German  was  abused  as  a 
heretic  by  Galileo,  little  aware  that  he 
would  himself  before  long  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Church.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose that  an  unwillingness,  either  to 
confirm  his  rival's  discovery  of  a  starless 
nebula,  or  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
himself  fallen  into  an  error  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nebulae,  prevented  Galileo  from 
speaking  about  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion,  we  should  be  compelled  to  form 
but  a  low  opinion  of  his  honesty.  It 
happens  too  frequently  that 

The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of  glory,  and 

vain — 
An  eye  well  practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded 

and  poor. 

That  Hevelius,  "  the  star-cataloguer," 
should  have  failed  to  detect  the  Orion 
nebula,  is  far  less  remarkable  ;  for  He- 
velius objected"  to  the  use  of  telescopes 
in  the  work  of  cataloguing  stars.  He 
determined  the  position  of  each  star  by 
looking  at  the  star  through  minute 
holes  or  pinnules,  at  the  ends  of  a  long 
rod  attached  to  an  instrument  resem- 
bling the  quadrant. 

The  actual  discoverer  of  the  great 
nebula  was  Huyghens,  in  1656.  The 
description  he  gives  of  the  discovery  is 
so  animated  and  interesting,  that  we 
shall  translate  it  at  length.     He  says: 

While  I  was  observing  the  variable  belts 
of  Jupiter,  a  dark  band  across  tite  centre  ot 
Mar^,  and  some  indistinct  phenomena  on  his 
disc,  I  detected  among  the  fixed  stars  an 
appearance  resembling  nothing  which  had 
ever  been  seen  before,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
This  phenomenon  can  only  be  seen  with  large 
telescopes  such  as  I  myself  make  use  of. 
Astronomers   reckon  that  there   are   three 
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stars  in  the  sword  of  Orion,  which  lie  very 
close  to  each  other.  But  as  I  was  looking,  in 
the  year  1656,  through  my  23-feet  telescope, 
at  the  middle  of  the  sword,  I  saw,  in  place  or 
one  star,  no  less  than  twelve  stars — which, 
indeed,  is  no  unusual  occurrence  with  pow- 
erful telescopes.  Three  of  these  stars  seem 
to  be  almost  in  contact,  and  with  these  were 
four  others  which  shone  as  through  a  haze, 
so  that  the  space  around  shone  much  more 
brightly  than  the  rest  of  the  sky.  And  as 
the  heavens  were  serene  and  appeared  very 
dark,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gap  m  this  part, 
through  which  a  view  was  disclosed  of 
brighter  heavens  beyond.  All  this  I  have 
continued  to  see  up  to  the  present  lime  [the 
work  in  which  these  remarks  appear — (he 
Syatejna  Satumium — wtm  published  in  1659], 
so  that  this  singular  object,  whatever  it  is, 
may  be  inferred  to  remain  constantly  in  that 
part  of  the  sky.  I  certainly  have  never  seen 
anything  resembling  it  in  any  other  of  the 
fixed  stiirs.  For  other  objects  once  thought 
to  be  nebulous,  and  the  milky  way  itself, 
show  no  mistiness  when  looked  at  through 
telescopes,  nor  are  they  anything  but  con- 
geries of  stars  thickly  clustered  together. 

Huyghens  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  the  space  between  the 
three  stars  he  described  as  close  toge- 
ther is  perfectly  free  from  nebulous 
light — insomuch  that  if  the  nebula  itself 
is  rightly  compared  to  a  gap  in  the 
darker  heavens,  this  spot  resembles  a 
gap  within  the  nebula.  And  indeed,  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  notice  how  com- 
paratively inefficient  was  Huyghens' 
telescope,  though  it  was  nearly  eight 
yards  in  focal  length.  A  good  achro- 
matic telescope  two  feet  long  would 
reveal  more  than  Huyghens  was  able  to 
detect  with  his  unwieldy  instrument. 

Dominic  Cassini  soon  after  discovered 
a  fourth  star  near  the  three  seen  by 
Huyghens.  The  four  form  the  celebra- 
ted trapezium^  an  object  interesting  to 
the  possessors  of  moderately  good  tele- 
scopes, and  which  has  also  been  a  sub- 
ject of  close  investigation  by  professed 
astronomers.  Besides  the  four  stars  seen 
by  Cassini,  there  have  been  found  five 
minute  stars  within  and  around  the  tra- 
penum.  These  tiny  objects  seem  to 
shine  with  yariable  brilliancy ;  for  some- 
times one  will  surpass  the  rest,  while  at 
others  it  will  be  almost  invisible. 

After  Cassini's  discoverv,  pictures 
were  made  of  the  great  nebula  by  Pi- 
card,  Le  Gentil,  and  Messier.  These 
present  no  features  of  special  interest. 


It  is  as  we  approach  the  present  time, 
and  find  the  great  nebula  the  centre  of 
quite  a  little  warfare  among  astrono- 
mers— now  claimed  as  an  ally  by  one 
party,  now  by  their  opponents — that  we 
begin  to  attach  an  almost  romantic  in- 
terest to  the  inyestigation  of  this  re- 
markable object. 

In  the  year  1811,  Sir  W.  Herschel 
announced  that  he  had  (as  he  supposed) 
detected  changes  in  the  Orion  nebula. 
The  announcement  appeared  \n  connec- 
tion with  a  very  remarkable  theory- 
respecting  nebulie  generally — Herscliers 
celebrated  hypothesis  of  the  conversion 
of  some  nebulsB  into  stars.  The  astro- 
nomical world  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  that  self-luminous  nebulous  mat- 
ter, distributed  in  a  highly  attenuated 
form  throughout  the  celestial  regions, 
which  Herschel  looked  upon  as  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  stars  have  been 
originally  formed.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  theory  in  those  words  of  the 
Princess  Ida : 

There  sinks  the  oebulous  star  we  csU  the  Sun, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound. 

And  in  the  teaching  of"  comely  Psyche  "  : 

This  world  waa  once  a  fluid  haze  of  lights 
Till  toward  the  centre  aet  the  starry  Udea^ 
And  eddied  into  auns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets. 

Few  theories  have  met  with  a  stranger 
fate.  Received  respectfully  at  first  on 
the  authority  of  the  great  astronomer 
who  propounded  it — ^then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame — the  theory  gradually  found 
a  place  in  nearly  all  astronomical  works* 
But,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  liv- 
ing astronomer,  "  The  bold  hypothesis 
did  not  receive  that  confirmation  from 
the  labors  of  subsequent  inquirers  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  many  of 
HerschePs  other  speculations."  It  came 
to  pass  at  length  that  the  theory  waa 
looked  upon  by  nearly  all  £nglish  astron* 
omers  as  wholly  untenable.  In  Germany 
it  was  never  abandoned,  however,  and  a 
great  modern  discovery  has  suddenly 
brought  it  into  general  favor,  and  has 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instanoea, 
vindicated  Herachers  claim  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  clear-sighted,  s»  well 
as  the  boldest  and  most  original  of  as- 
tronomical theorizers.  But  we  are  an- 
ticipating. 
Herschel  had  pointed  out  rarioas  <nr- 
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comstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  nebulous  sub- 
stance— ^fire-mist  or  star-mist,  as  it  has 
been  termed — throughout  interstellar 
space.  He  had  discovered  and  observed 
several  thousand  nebulaa,  and  he  consid- 
ered that  amongst  these  he  could  detect 
traces  of  progressive  development.  Some 
nebnlsB  were,  he  supposed,  comparative- 
ly young  /  they  showed  no  signs  of  sys- 
tematic aggregation  or  of  central  con- 
densation. In  some  nebulae  he  traced 
the  approach  toward  the  foVmation  of 
subordinate  centres  of  attraction  ;  while 
in  others,  again,  a  single  centre  began 
to  be  noticeable.  He  showed  the  vari- 
ons  steps  by  which  aggregation  of  the 
former  kind  might  be  supposed  to  result 
in  the  formation  of  star-clusters,  and  con- 
densation of  the  latter  kind  into  the  for- 
mation of  conspicuous  single  stars. 

But  it  was  felt  that  the  strongest  part 
of  HerschePs  ease  lay  in  his  reference  to 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion.  He  pointed 
oat  that  amongst  all  the  nebulsB  which 
might  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  star- 
systems,  a  cei-tain  proportionality  had 
always  been  found  to  exist  between  the 
telescope  which  first  detected  a  nebula 
and  that  which  effected  its  resolution 
into  stars.  And  this  was  what  might 
be  expected  to  happen  with  star-systems 
lying  beyond  our  galactic  system.  But 
how  different  is  this  from  what  was  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Orion  nebula.  Here 
is  an  object  so  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  which  is  found  on 
examination  to  cover  a  large  region  of 
the  heavens.  And  yet  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes  had  failed  to  show  the 
slightest  symptom  of  resolution.  Were 
we  to  believe  that  we  saw  here  a  system 
of  smis  so  far  off  that  no  telescope  could 
exhibit  the  separate  existence  of  the 
component  luminaries,  and  therefore 
(considering  merely  the  observed  extent 
of  the  nebula,  which  is  undoubtedly  but 
a  faint  indication  of  its  real  dimensions) 
so  inconceivably  enormous  in  extent  that 
the  star-system  of  which  our  sun  is  a 
member  shrinks  into  nothingness  in  com- 
parison? Surely  it  seemed  far  more 
reasonable  to  recognize  in  the  Orion 
nebula  but  a  portion  of  our  galaxy, — a 
portion  very  vast  in  extent,  but  far 
inferior  to  that  *^  limitless  ocean  of  uni- 
verses** presented  to  us  by  the  other 
view. 


And  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  able, 
as  he  thought,  to  point  to  changes  taking 
place  within  the  Orion  nebula,  it  t'eemed 
yet  more  improbable  that  the  object  was 
a  star  system. 

But  now  telescopes  more  powerful 
than  those  with  which  the  elder  Herschel 
had  scanned  the  great  nebula  were  di- 
rected to  its  examination.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, applied  himself  to  the  diligent  sur- 
vey of  the  marvellous  nebula  with  a 
reflecting  telescope  eighteen  inches  in 
aperture.  He  presented  the  nebula  to  us 
as  an  object  of  which  "the  revelation 
of  ihe  ten-feet  telescope  was  but  the 
mere  rudiment."  Strange  outlying  wisps 
and  streamers  of  light  were  seen,  extend- 
ingfar  out  into  space.  Yet  more  strange 
seemed  the  interaal  constitution  of  the 
object.  So  strange,  indeed,  did  the  neb- 
ula appear,  "so  unlike  what  had  hith- 
erto been  known  of  collections  of  stars," 
that  Sir  John  Herschel  considered  the 
evidence  afforded  by  its  appearance  as 
sufScient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  a 
non-stellar  substance. 

But  this  eminent  astronomer  obtained 
a  yet  better  view  of  the  great  nebula 
when  he  transported  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  an  instrument  equal  in  power 
to  that  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
northern  heavens.  In  the  clear  skies  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  nebula 
shines  with  a  splendor  far  surpassing 
that  which  it  has  in  northern  climes.  It 
is  also  seen  far  higher  above  the  horizon. 
Thus  the  drawing  which  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel was  able  to  execute  during  his 
three  years'  residence  at  the  Cape,  is 
among  the  best  views  of  the  great  nebula 
that  have  ever  been  taken.  But  even 
under  these  favorable  circumstances.  Sir 
John  records,  "  that  the  nebula,  through 
his  great  reflector,  showed  not  a  symp- 
tom of  resolution.'* 

Then  Lassell  turned  his  powerful  mir- 
ror, two  feet  in  diameter,  upon  the  unin- 
telligible nebula.  But  though  he  was 
able  to  execute  a  remarkable  drawing 
of  the  object,  he  could  discern  no  trace 
of  stellar  constitution. 

In  1845  Lord  Rosse  interrogated  the 
great  nebula  with  his  three-feet  mirror. 
Marvellous  was  the  complexity  and 
splendor  of  the  object  revealed  to  him, 
but  not  the  trace  of  a  star  could  be  seen. 

The  end  was  not  yet,  however.    En- 
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couragcd  by  tbe  saccess  of  the  three-feet 
telescope,  Lord  Roiise  oommeiiced  the 
construction  of  one  four  times  as  power- 
ful. After  long  and  persistent  labors, 
and  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  the  great  Parsonstown  reflector, 
with  its  wonderful  six-feet  speculum,  was 
directed  to  the  survey  of  the  heavens. 
At  Cliristmas,  1845,  while  the  instrument 
was  yet  incomplete,  and  in  unfavorable 
weather,  the  giant  tube  wa's  turned  to« 
ward  the  Orion  nebula.  Professor 
Nichol  was  the  first  who  saw  the  myste- 
rious object  as  pictured  by  the  great  mir- 
ror. Although  the  observation  was  not 
successful,  so  far  as  the  resolution  of 
the  nebula  was  concerned,  yet  Nichol's 
graphic  account  of  the  telescope's  per- 
foraiance  is  well  worth  reading : 

Strongly  attracted  in  youth  by  the  lofty 
conceptions  of  llerschel  [he  writes],  I  may 
be  apt  to  surround  the  incident  I  have  to  nar- 
rate with  feelings  in  so  far  of  a  personal  ori- 
gin and  interest ;  but^  unless  I  greatly  deceive 
myself,  there  are  few  who  would  view  it 
otherwise  than  I.  With  an  anxiety  natural 
and  profound,  the  scientific  world  watched 
the  examination  of  Orion  by  the  six-feet  mir- 
ror; for  the  result  had  either  to  confirm 
Hersohers  hypothesis,  in  so  far  as  human  in- 
sight ever  could  conOrm  it;  or  unfold  among 
the  stellar  groups  a  variety  of  constitution 
not  indicated  by  those  in  the  neighborliood 
of  our  galaxy.  Although  Lord  Rosse  warned 
me  that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
would  not  permit  me  to  regard  the  decision 
then  given  as  absolutely  final,  I  went  in 
breathless  interest  to  the  inspection.  Not 
yet  the  veriest  trace  of  a  star  1  UuinteUigible 
as  ever,  there  the  nebula  lay ;  but  how  gorge- 
ous its  brighter  parts  I  How  countless  tho-e 
streamers  brancnin^  from  it  on  every  side ! 
How  strange,  especially  that  large  horn  on 
the  north,  rising  in  relief  from  tbe  black  skies 
like  a  vast  cumulous  cloud  I     It  was  thus  still 

Sossible  that  the  nebula  was  irresdvable  by 
uman  art;  and  so  doubt  remained.  Why 
the  concurrence  of  every  favorable  condition 
is  requisite  for  success  in  such  inquiries  may 
be  readily  comprehended.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  discern,  singly^  sparkling  points,  small  as 
the  point  of  a  needle,  and  close  as  the  particles 
of  a  handful  of  sand ;  so  that  it  needs  but  the 
smallest  unsteadiness  in  the  air,  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  reflecting  surface,  to 
scatter  the  light  of  each  point,  to  merge  ihem 
into  each  other  and  present  them  as  one 
mass. 

Before  long  Lord  Rosse,  after  re- 
grinding  the  great  mirror,  obtained  bet- 
ter views  of  the  myaterious  nebula. 
Even   now,  however,  he  could  use  but 


half  the  power  of  the  telescope,  yet  at 
length  the  doubts  of  astronomers  as  to 
the  resolvability  of  the  nebula  were  re- 
moved. "We  could  plaiuly  see,"  he 
wrote  to  Prof.  Nichol,  'Hhat  all  about 
tJie  trapezium  was  a  mass  of  fiiaiii,  the 
rest  of  the  nebuLi  also  abounding  with 
stars,  and  ejchibiting  the  charscteriaticB 
of  resolvability  strongly  marked."  These 
views  were  abundantly  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observations  with  the  great 
mirror. 

It  will  8ui*prise  many  to  learn  that 
even  I^ord  liosse^s  great  reflector  is  sur- 
passed in  certain  respects  by  some  of 
the  exquisite  retractors  now  oonstructcd 
by  opticians.  As  a  light-gatherer  the 
H)irror  is,  of  course,  unapproachable  by 
redactors.  If  it  were  possible  to  ooo- 
struct  an  achromatic  lens  six  feet  in  disr 
meter,  yet,  to  prevent  flexure,  a  tbidc- 
ness  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  glass 
which  would  render  it  almost  impei-vions 
to  light,  and  therefore  utterly  uselesa 
But  refractors  have  a  power  of  defini- 
tion not  possessed  by  large  reflectors. 
With  a  refractor  eight  inches  only  in 
aperture,  for  instance,  Mr.  Dawes  has 
obtained  better  views  of  the  planets 
(and  specisdly  of  Mars),  than  Lord 
Rosse's  six  feet  speculum  would  give 
under  the  most  favorable  cirourostances. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  performance  of 
Lord  Ros8e*s  telescope  on  the  Orion 
nebula  has  been  surpassed — so  far  as  res- 
olution into  discrete  stars  is  concerned 
— by  the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the 
noble  refractor  of  Unrvard  College 
(U&),  By  means  of  this  instrument 
hundreds  of  slat's  have  been  counted 
within  the  confines  of  the  once  intract- 
able nebula. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  all  doubt 
had  vanished  from  the  subject  which  had 
so  long  perplexed  astronomers.  ^^That 
was  proved  to  be  real^'*^  Nichol  wrote, 
^^  which,  with  conceptions  of  space,  en- 
larged even  as  Herschers,  we  deemed 
mcomprehensiMe,^ 

Yet  even  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry 
there  were  found  minds  bold  enough  to 
question  whether  a  perfectly  satit^fiiciofy 
solution  of  the  great  problem  had  really 
been  attained.  Nor  is  it  difficulty  I 
think,  to  point  out  strong  reasons  for 
suoh  doubts.  I  shall  content  myself  by 
naming  one  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  irresistible. 
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The  Oiion  nebula,  as  Been  in  power- 
ful telescopes,  covers  a  large  extent  of 
the  celestial  sphere.  According  to  the 
Padre  Secchi,  who  observed  it  with  the 
great  Merz  refractor  of  the  observatory 
at  Rome,  the  nebulous  region  covers 
a  triangular  space,  the  width  of  whose 
base  is  some  eight  times,  while  its  height 
is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
moon^s  apparent  diameter, — a.  space 
more  than  fitly  times  greater  than  that 
covered  by  the  moon.  Now,  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  out- 
lymg  star-system,  so  far  off  as  to  be  ir- 
resolvable by  any  but  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  should  cover  so  large  a 
space  on  the  heavens.  On  the  contrary, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  galaxy  resem- 
bling our  own  would  be  resolvable  at 
all,  unless  it  were  so  near  as  to  appear 
much  larger  than  the  Orion  nebula.  I 
believe  astronomers  have  been  wholly 
mistaken  in  considering  any  of  the  neb- 
ulte  to  be  such  systems  as  our  own. 
There  may  be  millions  of  such  systems 
in  space,  but  I  am  very  certain  no  teles- 
cope we  could  make  would  suffice  to 
resolve  any  of  them.  But  what  I  do 
ooosider  inconceivable,  is  that  a*  nebula 
extending  so  widely,  and  placed  (as  sup- 
posed) beyond  aur  system,  shoidd  yet 
appear  to  oling  (as  the  Orion  nebula  un- 
doubtedly does)  around  the  fixed  stars 
seen  in  the  same  field  with  it.  So  strongly 
marked  is  this  characteristic,  that  Sir 
John  Uersohel  (who  fails,  apparently,  to 
Bee  ita  meaning)  mentions  amongst  others 
no  less  than  fom*  8tars,-^one  of  which  is 
the  bright  middle  star  of  the  belt,  as 
"involved  in  strong  nebulosity,"  while 
the  intermediate  nebulosity  is  only  just 
traceable.  The  probability  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  accidental  is  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  evanescent. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  English  aa- 
tronomers,  almost  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  accepted  the  resolution  of  the 
nebula  as  a  proof  that  it  represents  a 
distant  star-system  resembling  our  own 
galactic  system,  but  &r  surpassing  it  in 
ma<?nitude. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  a  new 
instrument,  more  telling  even  than  the 
telescope,  was  to  be  directed  upon  the 
Orion  nebula,  and  with  very  startling 
results.  The  spectroscope  had  revealed 
much  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
fixed  stars.    We  had  learned  that  they 


are  suns  resembling  our  own.  It  re- 
mained only  to  show  that  the  Orion 
nebula  consists  of  similar  suns,  in  order 
to  establish  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  the  thcones  which  had  been  so 
complacently  accepted.  A  very  differ- 
ent result  rewarded  the  attempt,  how- 
ever. When  Mr.  Huggins  turned  his 
spectroscope  towards  the  great  nebnla, 
he  saw,  in  place  of  a  spectrum  resem- 
bling the  sun's,  three  bright  lines  only! 
A  spectrum  of  this  sort  indicates  that 
the  source  of  lisrht  is  a  luminous  gas^  so 
that  whatever  the  Orion  nebula  may  be, 
it  is  most  certainlv  not  a  con<]:eries  of 
suns  resembling  our  own. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  theorize  at 
present  on  a  result  so  remarkable.  Nor 
can  we  assert  that  ^^v9>c\ieY 9 speculations 
have  been  confirmed,  though  his  general 
reasoning  has  been  abundantly  justified. 
Astronomers  have  yet  to  do  much  before 
ihey  can  interpret  the  mysterious  entity 
which  adorns  Orion's  sword.  On  every 
side,  however,  observations  are  being 
made  which  give  promiseof  the  solution 
of  this  and  kindred  difficulties.  We 
have  seen  the  light  of  comets  analyzed 
by  the  same  powerful  instrument ;  and 
we  learn  that  the  light  from  the  tail 
and  coma  is  similar  in  quality  (so  far  as 
observation  has  yet  extended)  to  that 
emitted  from  the  Orion  nebula.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  in  our  own  solar  system 
we  have  analogues  of  what  has  been 
revealed  in  external  space.  I  would 
not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  Orion  nebula  is  a  nest  of  cometic 
systems;  but  I  may  safely  allege  that 
there  is  now  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  the  nebula  lies  beyond  our  gal- 
axy. 

Nor  need  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Lord  Kosse's  observations.  More  than 
a  year  before  his  death,  indeed,  he  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Huggins  "  that  the  matter 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  had  not 
been  resolved  by  his  telescope.  In 
some  parts  of  the  nebula  he  observed  a 
large  number  of  exceedingly  minute 
red  stara.  These  red  stars,  however, 
though  apparently  connected  with  the 
irresolvable  blue  material  of  the  nebula, 
yet  seemed  to  be  distinct  from  it." 

The  whole  subject  seems  to  be  as  per- 
plexing as  any  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
jnitted  to  astronomers.  Time,  however, 
will  doubtless  unravel  the  thread  of  the 
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mystery.  We  may  safely  leave  the  in- 
quiry in  the  hands  of  the  able  obseivers 
and  physicists  whose  attention  has  been 
for  a  long  time  directed  toward  it.  And 
we  need  only  note,  in  conclusion,  that  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  there  exists  an 
object  equally  mysterious — the  great 
nebula  round  n  Argus — ^which  has  never 
been  tested  with  the  spectroscope.  The 
examination  of  this  mysterious  nebula, 
associated  with  the  most  remarkable 
yariable  in  the  heavens — a  star  which  at 
one  time  shines  but  as  a  fifth  magnitude 
star,  and  at  another  exceeds  even  the 
brilliant  Can  opus  in  splendor — may,  for 
aught  that  is  known,  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  constitution  of  the  great  Orion 
nebula. 


•  »• 


Onblin  UnlrerBity  MagaBlae. 
A  GREAT  MAN'S  RELAXATIONa 

SCOTT  AND  DUMAS,  A  PARALLEL  A  LA  PLUTABQt7X. 

Befobb  Alexander  Dumas  became  a 
mighty  hunter  and  trapper  of  literary 
game  and  literary  heluers  to  run  it 
down,  he  was  a  devoted  lover  of  field 
and  forest  spoils,  such  as  the  French 
poachers  {praconniera)  afiTect.  In  the 
early  volumes  of  his  m^moires,  he  has 
left  delightful  sketches  of  his  country 
life  at  VillersCotterets,  intermingled  with 
chase  of  beast  and  fowl.  Now,  m  his  ad- 
vanced years  he  returns  to  his  early  loves, 
and  gives  to  the  world  memoirs  of  his  do- 
mestic pets,*  but  in  a  leisurely  style,  and 
with  the  same  attachment  to  half  lines 
and  quarter  lines,  as  in  the  golden  days 
of  the  untaxed  feuilletons.  Has  not 
Alexander  the  Great  new  journals  of  his 
own,  and  what  advantage  can  it  be  to 
him  to  inflict  weariness  inexpressible  on 
his  subscribers,  by  making  them  traverse 
a  page  for  the  information  that  might 
be  conveyed  in  five  lines  ? 

Dumas  entertains  his  readers  in  the 
commencement  of  his  volume  by  the  dif- 
ferent plans  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  by  himself,  to  inspire  his  readers 
with  an  interest  in  the  story.  He  some- 
what exaggerates  the  process  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Waverley,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth. 

"This  plan  was  to  be  tiresome,  mortally 

*  H  ifltoire  des  mea  B^tes.  Par  Alezandie  PumaK 
Paria:  Micbel  Leyj,  Fr^rea. 


tiresome,  sometimes  during  a  half  Tolume, 
sometimes  during  an  entire  volume.  But 
during  this  volume  he  posed  his  personages ; 
he  gave  such  a  minute  description  of  Uieir 
appearances,  their  characters,  and  their  habit^ ; 
and  the  reader  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
their  dress,  their  gait,  their  speech,  that  when 
one  of  them  got  into  some  dancer,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  you  cned  out,  '  Eh  I 
this  poor  gentleman,  who  wore  an  apple-green 
coat,  who  limped  in  walking,  who  stammered 
a  little  in  his  speech — ^how  will  he  get  out  of 
this  strait  ? '  And  so  you  became  astonished 
after  your  weariness  for  half  a  volume,  for  a 
volume,  sometimes  for  a  volume  and  a  hal^ 
to  find  yourself  so  enormously  interested 
about  the  man  who  stammered,  tne  lame  man, 
or  the  man  in  the  green  coat" 

With  all  his  shrewdness,  Alexander 
does  not  touch  the  precise  spot  with  his 
needle-point.  It  was  not  by  an  apprais- 
er's description  that  Sir  Walter  interested 
his  readers  in  the  fortunes  of  his  dramatis 
personse. 

The  French  man  of  letters  explains 
his  own  process,  which  is  to  plunge  into 
an  interesting  situation  at  once,  and  by 
patting  fonh  his  powers  seize  strongly 
on  the  reader's  attention,  the  conse- 
quence frequently  being  a  relaxation  on 
both  sides,  and  an  unsatisfactory  sequel. 
His  ideas  have  the  mastery  of  him,  in- 
stead of  he  having  the  mastery  of  his 
ideas,  and  hence  tne  result  is  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance. 

He  characteristically  commences  his 
history  with  these  words,  implving  an 
interesting  narrative  with  atragical  con- 
clusion : — "  I  had  fowl,  and  1  have  a 
dog,"  and  then  proceedis  to  recite  the 
adventures  of  the  various-  domestic 
animals  which  he  kept  while  leading 
a  lonely  life  at  his  follt  of  "  Monte 
Cristo,"  while  tossing  off  hundreds  of 
pages  of  his  romances  in  the  day.  No 
one  can  be  sure  of  the  strict  accnracy  of 
many  of  the  little  historiettes,  exoept  buch 
processes  as  the  one  about  to  be  describe 
ed,  with  which  he  was  familiar  when  a 
stripling,  roving  through  field  and  forest, 
in  the  neighborhood  ot  VillersCotterets, 
and  which  naturally  connects  his  early 
experience  with  that  of  Jus  mature  age. 
Though  the  Gauls  are  gifted  with  animal 
spirits  in  a  more  am^le  measure  than 
their  neighbors  the  Britons,  they  exhibit 
ahigher  degree  of  quietude  and  patience 
in  some  things,  such  as  the  endurance  of 
a  dull  tragedy,  and  of  a  long  and  inactive 
watch  in  their  securing  of  game.    In  this 
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way  the  fowler  of  small  birds  spreads  his 
snare  for  his  victims. 

LA  GHASSE  A  LA  PIP^E. 

Selecting  the  least  valuable  tree  in 
the  locality  of  his  Chasse  a  la  Pipee^  he 
sitrips  it  of  its  leaves,  and  makes  sundry 
nicks  in  the  twigs  and  boughs,  which  he 
plentifully  garnishes  with  bird-lime.  He 
has  a  little  hut  fashioned  under  the  tree, 
covered  with  broom,  or  heath,  or  fern, 
or  all  three,  and  sitting  concealed  in  this, 
he  imitates  the  cries  of  various  little 
birds  with  a  bit  of  silk,  or  a  leaf  of  dog 
grass  applied  to  liis  mouth.  All  within 
hearing  flock  to  the  tree,  and  their  poor 
little  claws  entering  the  notches,  are 
there  held  till  a  considerable  number 
being  taken,  the  pipeur  comes  out  of  his 
bower  and  releases  them. 

But  if  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  jay,  more  abundant  game  is 
taken  in  less  time.  The  morning  and 
afternoon  custom  of  this  bird  in  spring 
and  early  sunmier,  is  to  find  out  the  nests 
of  goldfinches,  bulfinches,  tom-tits,  lin- 
nets, thrushes,  redbreasts,  etc.,  and 
gobble  up  their  eggs,  and  the  poor  un- 
fledged young.  Hence  he  is  held  in 
general  detestation.  The  fowler  so 
lucky  as  to  get  possession  of  an  individ- 
ual of  this  hated  species,  draws  it  from 
his  pocket,  after  ensconcing  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  broom,  and  heath,  and 
fern-covered  hut,  and  pulls  out  a  feather 
of  his  wing. 

"  The  jay  utters  his  cry,  eoing, 

"  The  cry  resounds  through  the  forest. 

"  At  the  same  time,  all  the  populace  of  lin- 
nets, finches,  redbreasts,  thrushes,  and  tom- 
tits within  hearing,  tremble,  and  cock  their 
ears. 

"  The  fowler  pulls  out  a  second  quill  of  the 
jay's  wing. 

"  The  jay  utters  a  second  coing, 

"  Tiien  universal  joy  is  spread  through  the 
feathered  tribes.  It  is  evident  that  some 
misfortune  has  happened  to  the  common 
foe. 

•*  What  can  have  occurred  ? 

" They  must  see.  *  Where  is  he  ? *  'He 
is  on  tins  side.*  '  No,  he  is  on  that'  '  No, 
he  is  on  the  other.' 

"  The  fowler  plucks  away  a  third  quill  from 
the  wing  of  the  jay. 

"  The  jay  shrieks  a  third  coing, 

"  ^  He  is  there,  he  is  there,'  cry  all  the  birds 
in  chorus. 

"And  they  descend  in  troox)S  and  in  com- 
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panics  on  the  tree  from  the  bottom  of  which 
issued  the  three  coinga. 

"  But  as  the  tree  is  so  plentifully  garnished 
with  bird-lime,  every  bird  which  lights  on  it 
is  a  hopeless  captive." 

A  TERRIBLE  BRITISH  POINTEB. 

We  have  made  this  quotation  as  it 
presents  a  favorable,  but  not  an  extreme 
specimen  of  Dumas'  arrangement  of  para- 
graphs and  mode  of  telling  a  story.  He 
becomes  possessor  of  the  English  point- 
er, Pritchard,  and  feelingly  relates  the 
trouble  his  favorite  woodman  Vatrin  and 
he  himself  took  to  break  the  obstinate 
British  dog  off  the  habits  wrapped  round 
him  by  education.  Vatrin's  short  cutty 
deserves,  and  obtains  a  circumstantial 
description. 

Vatrin's  pipe  is  never  out  of  his  mouth 
but  when  he  sleeps.  His  patron  has 
never  seen  it  with  a  shank.  It  has 
formed  a  round  orifice  between  his  upper 
and  lower  teeth.  These  teeth  their 
master  never  opens  to  any  extent  when 
speaking,  so  his  talk  is  conducted  in  a 
species  of  whistle.  Vatrin  despises  eveiy 
improvement  in  the  supply  of  wants,  so 
he  still  uses  the  flint,  the  steel,  and  the 
tinder.  Once  the  pipe  is  lighted,  the 
smoke  issues  from  his  mouth  with  the 
regularity  of  that  from  a  steam-engine. 
This  suggested  to  Dumas  the  following 
notable  joke. 

"  Vatrin,"  said  I  to  him   one  day, 
"  when  you  are  no  longer  able  to  walk, 
you  have  only  to  provide  two  wheels,  and 
your  head  will  make  a  capital  locomotive 
for  your  body."     "  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  walk,"  said  Vatrin.     He  had  been 
commissioned    to    make    a   change  .in 
Pritchard's  habitvS, «.«.,  instead  of  hunt- 
ing some  hundred  yards  from  his  master, 
and   setting  the  game,  he  should  keep 
himself  under  the  very  barrel  of   the 
fowling-piece,  and  only  spring  forward 
when  the  game  >vas  struck.     Skilful  and 
determined  was  Vatrin,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the   obstinate   Briton.      An 
hour  after  he  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
woodman,  he  was  snuffing  and  snorting 
about  hb  master  at  the  Hotel  de  Medicis. 
Being  treated  to  a  whipping,  he  was  sent 
back  and  badly  received.     It  seems  he 
had  jumped  over  a  paling  several  feet 
high,  and  so  made  his  escape.     Now 
he  was  secured  by  a  good  leather  strap, 
but  he  gnawed  it  asunder,  and  Dumas, 
hard  engaged  at  his  feuilleton,  heard  a 
27 
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terrible  uproar  in  the  yard.  Mouton^  a 
dog  of  the  Pyrenees,  tearing  Pritchard 
^vith  his  fangs,  and  Pritchard  making 
the  best  return  in  his  power.  Being 
rescued  from  the  wrath  of  Mouton 
(sheep),  he  got  whipping  No.  2,  and 
was  sent  back.  This  time  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  a  closed  room,  but  after  try- 
ing his  teeth  and  claws  on  the  wall,  he 
next  essayed  tiie  softer  door,  ate,  and 
scratched  through  it.  At  dinner  hour  he 
was  with  Dumas  in  his  parlor,  tail 
oocked,  and  his  mustard-colored  eyes 
shedding  tears  of  delight. 

The  reeducation  of  Pritchard  seemed 
hopeless.  Dumas,  Michel  his  gardener, 
and  Vatrin  went  to  take  a  walk  with  the 
intractably  dog  in  leash.  Coming  near 
the  bridge  of  Peoq,  said  one,  "Is  not 
that  dog  on  the  bridge  very  like  Prit- 
chard ? "  "  Very  like,"  said  Michel, 
"  but  I  have  Pritchard  here  in  the  leash." 
All  looked  behind,  but  no  Pritchard  was 
there ;  he  had  cut  the  leather  asunder, 
and  by  a  round  had  got  to  the  bridge 
before  them.  While  they  were  looking 
at  the  leash  and  wondering,  their  ears 
were  startled  by  an  outcry,  and  turning 
round  they  saw  the  delinquent  sweeping 
toward  them  with  a  half  broiled  mutton 
chop  in  his  mouth,  and  the  deluded  cook 
clattering  after  him  with  brush  in  hand. 
Vain  were  the  efforts  to  stop  the  brig- 
and ;  and  in  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  he 
enjoyed  his  half-fried  chop. 

That  was  only  the  first  achievement 
of  Pritchard  on  that  eventful  day.  While 
dinner  was  preparing  for  Dumas  and 
his  humble  friends  by  Mme.  Vatrin,  a 
shout  was  heard  from  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. "Ah,  robber!  ah,  brigand!  ah, 
wretch!"  was  heard  in  the  horrified 
tones  of  their  hostess.  '*  Fire  I "  cried 
Michel,  and  the  goblet  in  Alexander's 
hand  was  launched  with  all  the  force  of 
"  his  biceps  and  his  deltoid  "  (textual). 
The  sequel  furnishes  so  happy  a  speci- 
men of  our  author's  peculiar  narrative 
style  that  we  cannot  resist  quotation. 
The  goblet  was  not  broken,  and  Michel 
cried  out — 

^'  *  Ah,  monsieur,  that  was  a  famous 
cast.' 

"  In  effect  the  goblet  had  struck  Pritchard 
at  the  edge  of  the  shoulder,  and  had  fallen  on 
the  sofl  grass  without  injury. 

"  Merely  the  blow  had  been  so  strong  that 
it  had  extracted  a  cry  from  Pritchard. 


"To  utter  this  cry,  Pritchard  had  been 
obliged  to  open  his  mouth. 

"  In  opening  his  mouth  he  had  been  obliged 
to  drop  his  piece  of  veal. 

"  The  piece  of  veal  had  fallen  on  the  frcBh 
grass. 

''  I  had  picked  it  up,  and  brought  it  back. 

"  *  Courage,  Madame  Vatrin,'  said  I.  'Be 
coDRoled :  we  shall  dine.*     .    . 

"  I  was  going  like  Ajax  to  add,  *  In  spite 
of  the  Grods,* — 

*'  But  I  considered  the  phrase  a  little  too 
arrogant. 

"  I  contented  myself  with  saying, '  In  spite 
of  Pritchard.' " 

Some  objected  to  the  viand  after 
being  in  the  dog's  mouth,  but  Michel 
proved  that  as  licking  by  a  healthy  dog's 
tongue  was  sovereign  in  case  of  a  cut, 
meat  that  had  touched  his  tongne  or 
jaws  was  not  a  bit  the  worse.  Solely  he 
cut  away  the  tooth-marks. 

But  Pritchard's  iniquities  were  not  at 
the  full.  Mme.  Vatrin  had  prepared  an 
omelette,  and  such  an  omelette  I  It 
fhrnished  occasion  to  the  author  to  say 
that  an  omelette  is  beyond  the  akill  of 
the  most  learned  Parisian  cook.  It 
can  only  be  dressed  in  perfection  by  a 
country-woman — wife  of  peasant  or  farm- 
er— the  same  truth  being  applicable  to 
the  cooking  of  a  fi-icassee  of  fowl. 
While  the  company  were  compliment- 
ing her  on  her  success,  she  listened  with 
a  preoccupied  air,  for  she  was  missing 
her  sugar-pot.  After  some  snrmit^es,  not 
much  to  the  purpose,  Michel  quitted  the 
room,  and  soon  reappeared,  driving 
Pritchard  before  liim  with  the  missing 
article  on  his  muzzle.  He  thus  explained 
to  the  admiring  company  how  it  was  so 
effectively  secured. 

'^  He  got  his  nose  into  the  sugar-pot,  which 
is  wider  at  bottom  than  at  mouth ;  then  he 
opened  his  jaws;  then  he  filled  them  with 
sugar.  At  the  same  moment  I  came  on  him ; 
he  attempted  to  dose  his  jaws;  the  sugar 
lumps  were  in  the  way.  He  then  attempted 
to  withdraw  his  muzzle;  he  could  not^ 
his  jaws  were  open.  So  Monsieur  Pritch- 
ard has  been  taken  h'ke  a  crow  in  a  paper 
cone,*  and  must  have  patience  till  the  sugar 
melts." 

However,  when  the  confounded  Brit- 
ish animal  was  lefl  to  his  own  devices, 

a  I     ■  I  ■  I    — — *- 

♦  Comets  (grocers'  conical  paper-mcaifure«)  arc 
lined  with  a  sticlry  subelance,  and  leA  in  the  waj 
of  crows  and  ravena  Tliey  trust  in  their  Ulla, 
and  find  themselveB  hamper^,  and  become  fo  con- 
fused that  thej  are  eosiJy  taken. 
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he  established  his  character  by  setting 
three  rabbits  one  after  another,  and  re- 
maining rigidly  in  the  same  position  till 
Yatrin  had  time  to  cut  a  sticK  and  take 
a  throw  at  the  game. 

DUMAS*  WOREINa  DRESS  AND  BIS  DOG  MOUTON. 

We  next  make  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  dog,  Mouton^  whom  the 
reader  finds  at  the  famous  Monte  Cristo 
building,  moving  his  head  this  way  and 
that  like  a  white  bear,  which  he  re- 
sembled in  his  skin,  and  his  eyes  '^  cast- 
ing a  phosphorescent  flame  like  the 
reflection  from  carbuncles.'^  But  Mou- 
ton  when  not  annoyed  was  perfectly  in- 
offensive. 

Maquet  (the  great  collaborateur), 
Alexander  the  younger,  some  actresses, 
and  other  literary  acquaintance,  come 
to  visit  him  in  his  retreat.  He  gives 
them  possession  of  the  house  from 
garret  to  cellar ;  some  amuse  themselves 
with  his  monkeys,  some  with  the  aviary, 
some  with  the  flower-beds,  and  the  host 
retires  to  write  his  feuilleton  in  his  kiosk, 
and  here  the  great  man  (great  or  not 
he  is  certainly  a  good-natured  and  for- 
giving man)  gives  his  readers  informa- 
tion on  a  Gunous  trait  of  his  daily  life 
and  labor. 

"  You  shall  know,  as  the  matter  probably 
interests  you,  that  summer  and  winter  I 
write  (travaille  is  the  verb  in  the  text)  with- 
out waistcoat,  without  body-coat,  in  strap- 
ped trousers,  in  slippers,  and  in  my  shirt 
sleeves, 

"The  sole  change  that  the  succession  of 
seasons  makes  in  mv  costume,  is  in  the  stuff  of 
my  trousers  and  my  shirt. 

"In  winter  my  strapped  trousers  are  of 
cloth,  in  summer  of  dimity.  In  summer  my 
shirt  is  of  lawn,  in  winter  of  strong  linen." 

Dmnas  had  come  in  attired  as  a  hun- 
ter. Going  np  to  his  room  he  soon 
reappeared  before  his  guests  in  his 
lawn  shirt  and  his  dimity  strapped 
trowsers. 

"'Who  is  this,  who  is  this?'  said  Atala 
Beaucbene  (actress). 

"  ^  It  is  a  father '  said  Alexander  (the 
younger),  *  whom  I  nave  vowed  to  the  white 
veil.* 

"I  passed  between  two  hedges  of  accla- 
mations, and  regained  my  wovk-fr-day 
pavilion." 

At  that  period  he  was  laboring  at 
"Le  Batard  de  Mauldon"  (one  of  his 
or  Maquet's  best  works),  and  his  friend 


Challamel  *  happened  at  the  same  time 
to  present  him  with  Mouton.  He  in- 
troduced him  into  the  romance  under 
the  name  Alan^  in  this  spirited  style. 

"Behind  them  came  a  dog  bounding 
through  mere  exuberance  of  spirits. 

"  He  vras  one  of  those  vigorous  but  meagre 
dogs  of  the  Sierra,  with  head  pointed  like 
that  of  a  bear,  eyes  sparkling  like  a  lynx's, 
and  legs  slender  aud  sinewy  as  those  of  a 
hind. 

"  His  body  was  covered  with  fine  and 
long  silky  hair,  among  which  played  and 
danced  the  mellow  reflections  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

"  He  had  round  his  neck  a  lar^e  collar  of 
gold,  inlaid  with  rubies,  and  provided  with  a 
bell  of  the  same  metal. 

"His  joy  exhibited  itself  by  his  bounds, 
which  had  both  a  visible  and  invisible  object 
The  visible  one  was  a  steed  white  as  snow, 
covered  with  a  large  housing  of  purple  and 
brocade,  which  received  his  caresses  with 
responsive  neighing/*.  The  concealed  object 
was  doubtless  some  noble  lord  within  the 
building  into  which  the  dog  would  plunge 
impatiently  and  reappear,  bounding  and  joy- 
ous, some  instants  after."  t 

Mouton  was,  however,  very  unlike 
Alan  in  his  temperament.  He  was 
phlegmatic,  cross  with  strangers,  and 
ready  to  tear  any  one  of  his  own  race 
that  came  near  him.  Dumas  had  asked 
Challamel  about  his  past  career,  but  the 
only  answer  he  got  was,  "  Attach  him 
to  you,  and  you  shall  see  what  he  can 
do."  When  he  took  Mouton  out  for  an 
evening  walk,  instead  of  gambading  nnd 
snufling  round  him,  he  would  walk  be- 
hind him  with  head  nnd  tail  drooping 
like  one  following  the  funeral  of  his 
roaster.  If  Dumas  stopped  to  speak  to 
any  acquaintance,  Mouton  would  begin 
to  growl,  nor  cease  till  the  interview 
was  over.  The  third  evening  of  these 
promenades  Alexander  got  official  no- 
tice from  the  mayor  (of  St.  Geimains) 
to  provide  his  dog  with  a  collar  and 
chain. 

Those  readers  who  are  anxious  not  to 
lose  a  word  of  the  original  will  learn 
how,  while  our  author  was  composing 
the  grand  combat  of  Alan  with  the 
Moore  in  Le  BAtard,  he  saw  Mouton 

^^  ■  »  ■■■         ■■■■P.  ■■■  — -»■  » 

•  There  are  two  brothers  bearing  this  nam© — 
one  a  political  and  bistorieal  writer,  the  other  an 
artist. 

f  Any  one  curious  to  see  more  of  DumaB  at  his 
travaille,  may  read  in  the  "Woman  in  White" 
how  fat  Count  Bosco  wrote  out  his  vindication. 
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rooting  up  his  dahlias ;  how  he  ran  out 
and  administered  a  kick  to  Alan's  pro- 
totype, and  how  the  savage  sprang  in- 
continently at  his  throat.  Dumas  (see 
teste)  being  a  perfect  practitioner  in  all 
manly  exercises,  secured  Mouton  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
was  between  the  jaws  of  the  infuriated 
beast.  Terrible  injury  was  inflicted  on 
this  member,  but  with  the  other  he  com- 
pressed the  enemy's  windpipe  till  he 
was  obliged  to  let  go.  Sinews  and 
muscles  were  lacerated,  finger  bones 
(the  Latin  names  are  carefully  given  in 
the  original)  dislocated,  and  altogether 
carpus  and  metacarpus  were  in  a  bad 
way,  and  the  "B^tard"  was  finished 
under  nearly  as  distressing  circumstan- 
ces as  was  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  " 
(see  Scott's  biography).  We  have 
known  habitual  tellers  of  wonders  who 
really  believed  some  of  their  own  inven- 
tions. The  coloring  of  this  picture  is 
here  much  toned  down,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  sensational  in  "  Miss  For- 
rester" than  may  be  found  in  the  origi- 
nal account. 


MYSOUFP  I. 


On  returning  from  one  of*  his  jour- 
neys our  hero  found  a  cat  provided  for 
him  by  his  housekeeper.  She  asked  him 
for  a  name,  and  he  answered  Mysouff  II. 
She  thought  the  name  an  odd  one,  hav- 
ing no  conception  of  the  train  of  sorrowful 
thoughts  connected  with  the  memory  of 
his  mother  which  at  the  moment  was  pass- 
ing through  his  mind.  Alexander  tells  us 
m  his  memoirs,  that  since  his  first  com- 
munion, he  has  never  been  at  confession, 
nor  kept  the  Sabbath  day  holy  in  the 
manner  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  that  in 
passing  an  open  church  he  sometimes 
enters,  sits  down  in  an  obscure  corner, 
and  holds  himself  in  communication  with 
his  Creator  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
As  for  sins  against  his  God,  his  neigh- 
bor, or  himself,  he  is  conscious  of  none, 
and  is  not  disturbed  by  the  hersafper. 
Happy  Alexander !  at  least  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow.  Taking  this  state 
of  things  into  account,  we  are  certainly 
much  interested  in  the  following  extract 
so  expressive  of  the  effect  of  an  early 
religious  training. 

"  You  have  entered  sometimes  into  an  old 
cariosity  shop,  and  having  admired  a  Dutch 
interior,  a  family  chest  of  the  reDalssance,  or 


a  Japan  vase,  having  raised  to  your  eye  a 
Venice  glass  or  old  German  goblet,  after 
having  laughed  in  the  face  of  a  Chinese  man- 
darin shaking  his  head  and  putting  out  his 
tongue,  you  have  at  last  stopped  in  a  comer, 
your  feet  rooted  to  the  floor,  and  your  eye 
fixed  on  a  little  picture  in  a  nook.  Within 
the  obscurity  appears  the  aureole  round  the 
head  of  a  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on 
her  knees.  The  subject  at  once  summons  up 
some  tender  recollection  of  infancy,  and  you 
find  your  heart  inundated  with  a  tender 
melancholy. 

"  You  go  back  step  by  step  into  yourself. 
You  forget  the  place  you  are  in,  the  business 
which  brought  you  there.  You  are  borne 
away  on  the  wings  of  memory,  you  clear  im- 
mense space,  as  if  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of 
Mephistopheles,  and  you  are  again  a  child 
full  of  hope  and  of  expectation,  in  presence 
of  this  dream  of  the  past  which  the  sight  of 
the  sainted  Madonna  has  aroused  in  your 
memory. 

"  It  was  so  with  me ;  the  name  Misouff  had 
taken  me  back  fifteen  years. 

"  My  mother  was  living.  I  had  the  hap- 
piness at  that  time  to  have  a  mother  to  scold 
me. 

"  I  had  a  situation  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, which  produced  1,500  francs  each  year, 
and  which  occupied  me  from  ten  to  five, 

"  We  lived  in  West  street,  and  had  a  cat 
called  Mysouff,  who  certainly  missed  his 
vocation.    He  was  intended  for  a  house  dog. 

"I  set  out  for  my  office  every  morning 
at  half-past  nine,  and  was  back  again  at  half- 
past  five.  Every  morning  Mysouff  came 
with  me  to  Rue  Vaugirard,  every  evening  he 
was  waiting  for  me  in  Rue  Vaugirard. 

"  And  what  was  curious,  any  evening  on 
which  I  played  truant  and  did  not  return  to 
dinner,  they  opened  the  door  in  vain  for 
Mysouff.  There  he  lay  on  his  cushion,  nose 
touching  tail,  aud  would  not  budge.  But  on 
my  dutiful  days,  if  they  did  not  open  the 
door  to  Mysouff  he  would  miaou  and  sci  atch 
till  he  got  his  liberty.  So  my  poor  mother 
adored  Mysouff;  she  called  him  her  barom- 
eter. ^  Mysouff  marks  my  good  and  bad  days, ' 
said  she.  '  The  day  you  come  not  is  my 
rainy  day,  the  day  you  return  is  my  fair 
weather.' 

"Poor  mother!  Alas!  we  feel  that  it  is 
only  when  we  lose  such  treasures  of  love, 
that  we  did  not  appreciate  them  when  we 
possessed  them.  It  is  only  when  we  can  no 
more  behold  these  loved  beings,  that  we  rec- 
ollect how  much  more  of  them  we  might 
have  seen,  and  bitterly  repent  the  losing  of 
those  opportunities. 

"  I  always  found  Mysouff  at  the  junction 
of  West  street  with  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  sit- 
ting on  his  haunches,  and  watcliing.  As 
soon  as  I  came  in  sight  he  began  to  brush 
the  flagi  with  his  tail,  but  when  I  came  up  be 
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jumped  at  my  knees  like  a  dog,  then  he  began 
to  eambade  and  wheel  back  every  ten  or 
twelve  paces.*  At  twenty  paces  from  the 
house  he  made  a  charge,  and  entered  at  full 
speed.  Two  seconds  after  my  mother  was  at 
Uie  door.  Blessed  vision  lost  to  me  on  this 
earth  I  but  which  I  hope  one  day  to  enjoy 
again ! " 

VTSOUFF  It.   AKD  THE  THREE   FAMOUS   UONKEYS. 

The  adventures  and  final  condition 
of  Mysouff  II.  cannot  be  made  interest- 
ing without  saying  something  of  Dumas' 
three  monkeys, — Mile.  Desgarcins,  Mon- 
sieur le  Dernier  des  Laidmanoir,  and 
Mons.  Potich,  Dumas  was  about  return- 
ing from  Havre,  when  standing  in  front 
of  an  animal  fancier's  booth,  a  little  green 
monkey  passed  her  hand  out  through 
the  bars  of  her  cage,  and  took  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  He  took  the  poor 
little  animal's  paw  in  his  hand,  and  so 
gratified  her  that  she  drew  it  to  the  bars 
and  licked  the  fingers.  A  blue  parrot 
showed  equal  signs  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  result  was  t))at  the  proprietor,  who 
recognised  Mr.  Dumas,  easily  disposed 
of  the  two  petites  b^tea  to  him.  M. 
Dumas'  popularity,  as  he  acknowledges, 
has  its  inconveniences. 

"  *  One  day,*  he  says,  *  some  sorcerer  may 
perhaps  explain  to  me  how  it  happens  that 
my  face,  however  little  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  brush,  the  burin,  or  the  litho- 
graphic pencil,  is  well  known  even  at  the  an- 
tipodes. So  that  wherever  I  arrive,  the  first 
porter  that  comes  up,  cries,  '  Where  shall  I 
take  your  valise.  Monsieur  Dumas  ?  * 

"  Besides  this  inconvenience  of  never  en- 
joying my  incognito,  I  suffer  another.  Every 
dealer  having  heard  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  my  money  out  of  the  windows, 
no  sooner  sees  me  than  he  forms  the  virtuous 
resolution  to  sell  me  his  wares  at  three  times 
the  price  which  he  would  charge  the  *  Com- 
mon of  Martyrs,'  a  resolve  which  he  puts  at 
once  into  execution." 

A  defect  in  the  parrot's  education — 
yiz.y  inability  to  speak,  doubled  his  value 
in  M.  Dumas'  eyes,  for,  as  he  says,  he 

•  We  have  certainty  of  the  dogs  of  country 
farmers  meeting  them  on  their  return  at  night, 
though  the  road  by  which  they  came  back  was 
not  always  the  same.  One  of  these  animnis  was 
known  before  he  would  set  out,  to  lie  down,  hold 
up  his  head  in  the  air,  and  howl  mournfully  for  a 
time.  On  a  sudden  he  would  stop  his  caoin6, 
jump  up  and  set  out.  We  have  known  cats  to 
follow  master  or  mistress  out  into  the  fields,  and 
share  their  promenade,  but  the  reader  must  use 
his  or  her  own  judgment  on  MysoufTs  case. 


never  could  endure  the  eternal  refrain 
of  such  a  morsel  of  eloquence  as,  "  Have 
you  got  your  breakfast,  Jacquot?"  A 
companion  is  got  for  Mile.  Desgarcins, 
and  a  third,  the  Last  of  the  Laid  {ugly) 
manoirs  is  soon  added.  The  poor  Au- 
vergnant  who  disposed  of  this  last  ugly 
wretch,  opened  his  arms  to  give  him  a 
final  embrace  when  parting  with  him, 
but  Laidmanoir  uttered  cries  of  disgust 
and  terror,  and  clung  to  the  beaid  of 
Giraud,  one  of  Dumas'  guests.  While 
the  Auvergnat  was  quitting  the  room, 
the  monkey  exhibited  evident  signs  of 
satisfaction,  but  when  he  had  disa))pear- 
ed  altogether,  he  began  to  practise  a 
dance,  which  Dumas  supposes  to  be  the 
Cancan  of  the  Simian  tribe. 

The  day  of  purchase  happened  to  see 
a  reunion  at  Monte  Cristo  of  Maquet,  Du- 
mas Fils,  and  other  literati  and  literatie. 
The  young  gentleman  wished  to  entertain 
the  company  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
four-handed  animals.  The  three  were 
together  in  a  large  cage,  so  he  placed  a 
bottle  of  seltzer  water  with  the  nock 
toward  the  animals  on  the  table.  They 
examined  it  carefully,  but  Mile.  Desgar- 
cins was  the  first  to  attempt  the  solution. 
She  attacked  one  of  the  four  wire  bands 
that  secured  the  cork,  first  with  her 
fingers,  then  with  her  teeth,  till  she  had 
it  cut,  then  the  others  in  succession,  her 
companions  turning  the  fi ask  round  for 
her. 

"The  nearer  the  operation  approached 
the  denouement,  the  greater  grew  the  atten- 
tion. 

''  It  must  be  owned  that  the  spectators 
were  as  interested  as  the  actors. 

**  Monkeys  and  men  held  their  breath. 

"  All  at  once  a  terrible  explosion  was  heard. 
Mile.  Desgarcins  was  flung  backward  on 
the  floor  by  the  cork,  and  inundated  with 
the  liquid,  while  Potich  and  the  Last  of  the 
Laidmanoiis  sprung  to  the  ceiling,  and  held 
there  by  their  hands  and  tails,  uttering  pierc- 
ing cries. 

'*  *  Oh,'  said  Alexander  the  Younger,  *  I 
would  give  my  share  of  the  seltzer  to  see 
Mile.  Desgarcins  uncork  another  bottle.' 

"  Mile.  D.  by  this  time  had  shook  herself, 
sprung  to  the  ceiling,  and  joined  her  com- 
rades, who,  suspending  themselves  by  their 
tails,  continued  to  gaze  on  the  field  of  defeat, 
and  utter  inhuman  cries." 

The  experiment  was  made  a  second 
and  a  third  time  with  the  same  results, 
and  Dumas  Fils  would  have  tried  the 
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fourth,  but  the  senior  pitied  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  Desgarcins,  whose  nose  was 
now  swelled,  gums  all  bleeding,  and 
eyes  half  out  of  her  head,  and  would  not 
let  the  joke  be  carried  further.  It  is  a 
standing  jest  with  Alex.  Fils  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  stinginess  of  his  parent— he 
did  not  let  that  occasion  pass  without 
bringing  forward  the  allegation. 

Just  retribution  waited  on  this  un- 
necessary punishment  of  the  poor  quad- 
rumani.  A  morning  or  two  later  the 
master  was  waked  up  by  Michel,  who 
came  to  report  the  escape  of  the  three 
monkeys  from  their  cage,  their  present 
possession  of  the  aviary,  and  their  vil- 
lanous  seizure  of  ever  so  many  of  the 
poor  little  birds.  "  They  can't  eat  them," 
said  the  sleeper,  awakened.  "  Ah  I " 
said  Michel,  "  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
They  are  laying  their  spoils  at  the  feet 
of  Mysouff  II.,  who  is  enjoying  the  feast." 

The  ravages  were  secured,  and  put  in 
their  cage ;  poor  Potich,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  tree,  coming  do-wn  volun- 
tarily, and  with  joined  hands,  begging 
to  be  put  in  with  his  comrades,  Michel 
looked  on  the  act  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy, 
his  master  as  an  act  of  devotedness,  to 
be  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  Regulus. 
Meantime  Mysouff  II,  had  finished  his 
dejeuner  of  500  francs,  and  a  jury  was 
impanelled  to  try  him  for  this  act  of 
rapine  and  gluttony.  Next  Sunday's 
guests  accordingly  tried  the  delinquent, 
Michel,  who  had  kept  him  meanwhile  on 
bread  and  water,  being  constituted  State 
Prosecutor,  and  Nogent  Saint-Laurent, 
defender  of  the  criminal.  The  jury,  al- 
ready much  prejudiced  against  Sly  scuff, 
were  still  further  embittered  by  Michel's 
oration,  but  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
did  not  lose  courage.  He  flung  the  chief 
blame  on  the  mischievous  monkeys,  and 
merely  established  Mysouff  II.  as  a  com- 
paratively innocent  accessory  after  the 
fact. 

"  He  demonstrated  Mysouff,  of  himself,  as 
incapable  even  of  dreaming  of  such  a  crime. 
He  depicted  him  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  till  roused  from  liis  inoffensive  slumber 
by  these  abominable  beasts,  who  in  front  of 
the  aviary  were  meditating  their  felonious 
attack.  There  he  was,  half  awake,  beginning 
to  stretch  out  his  claws,  complacently  purring, 
and  opening  his  rosy  mouth,  and  exhibiting 
his  tongue  curved  in  the  style  of  heraldic 
lions,  then  shaking  his  ears  while  listening  as 
if  repulsing  their  infamous  propositions.    The 


counsellor  dwelt  on  his  first  refusal  of  the  re- 
quest, then  on  the  unsteady  and  volatile  char- 
acter of  youth,  and  his  corrupt  education  by 
the  cook,  who  instead  of  feeding  him  on  milk 
porridge  or  broth,  as  she  had  been  strictly 
ordered,  had  excited  his  carnivorous  propen- 
sities by  administering  lights,  beef-hearts, 
parings  of  chops,  etc.  Tlien,  as  is  the  mode 
with  unsteady  characters,  he  painted  him  fol- 
lowing the  tempters  to  the  scene  of  carnage; 
and  taking  Mysouff  in  his  arms,  and  extt^nd- 
ing  his  paws,  he  dv^elt  on  their  mechanism, 
and  appealing  to  all  who  were  not  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  he  triumphantly  asked,  '  Was  it 
with  organs  of  such  a  conformation  an  aviary 
under  lock  and  key  could  be  opened  ? '  Then 
borrowing  from  Michel  his  favorite  volume 
of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,*  he 
opeiied  it  at  the  article  *  Domestic  Cat,  Tiger 
Cat,'  and  struck  his  palm  heavily  on  the 
book.  *  Cat  I'  he  cried,  'Cat!'  you  ahall 
hear  what  the  illustrious  Buffon,  the  man 
with  the  wristbands  of  point  lace,  wrote  on 
the  knees  of  Nature  herself  on  the  subject  of 
the  cat. 

"  *  The  cat,'  says  M.  Buffon,  '  is  only  a 
faithless  domestic,  whom  we  keep  tlirough 
necessity,  to  extirpate  other  domestic  enemies 
not  in  our  power  otherwise  to  get  rid  of. 
For  though  the  cat  when  young  is  gentle- 
mannered,  he  possesses  an  inborn  msdice,  a 
false  character,  a  perverse  disposition,  which 
age  augments,  and  which  education  merely 
masks.' 

"  Now,  Mysouff,  second  of  the  name,  did 
not  bring  a  forged  character  for  gentlene^ 
signed  Lac^pede  or  Geoffry  Saint  Hilaire.* 
He  is  no  intruder.  The  cook  sought  h'm  out, 
and  even  pursued  him  into  his  retreat  behind 
bundles  of  fagots.  Did  she  ever  hold  forth 
to  him  on  the  enormity  of  bird-killing  ?  No ; 
on  the  contrary  she  excited  his  flesh-eating 
propensities.  The  lot  of  the  poor  birds  I 
grant  is  deserving  of  our  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, but  are  not  all  of  them,  especially  the 
quails,  doomed  to  perish  by  the  cook's  knife 
some  day  ?  And  Mysouff  by  one  sharp  but 
short  process,  has  freed  them  from  all  the 
terrors,  one  after  the  other,  which  the  cook's 
visits  are  so  well  calculated  to  inflict 

''  Now,  gentlemen,  as  yon  have  learned  to 
acquit  that  two-fee  ted  and  featherless  animal 
called  man,  of  crimes  like  these  for  sake  of 
that  word  invented  for  the  purpose,  numo- 
mania^  take  into  account  that  the  unfortunate 
and  interesting  Mysouff  has  yielded,  not 
merely  to  natural  instincts,  but  to  strong 
exterior  influences.  I  have  done,  gentlemen. 
I  claim  for  my  client  the  benefit  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances." 

Cries  of  enthusiasm  hailed  this  impro- 
vised speech,  and  under  its  inflaencc  the 

*  Kminent  naturalista. 
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votes  were  taken,  and  Mysouff  declared 
culpable  of  complicity  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  sundry  quails,  doves,  pigeons,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  genus  Columha^ 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  cage  of  the  monkeys. 

But  we  must  reluctantly  omit  the  fur- 
ther surprising  adventures  of  the  mon- 
keys and  Pritchard;  how  he  nearly 
gnawed  off  his  paw  when  secured  in  a 
trap,  and  how  he  was  able  to  do  more 
with  three  legs  than  other  dogs  with 
four ;  how  he  used  to  drop  down  into  a 
fowl-yard,  eat  up  the  eggs  newly-laid, 
and  let  himself  out  by  raising  a  latch, 
and  many  other  rare  and  curious  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  domestic  animals.* 

Meanwhile,  this  article  has  been  writ- 
ten in  order  to  place  a  literaiy  curiosity 
before  our  readers,  and  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferences in  taste  between  the  French  and 
English  reading  public.  Imagine  the 
reception  such  a  volume  issued  by  any 
popular  English  writer  would  receive 
from  his  public.  Yet  we  have  not  pre- 
sented the  most  egotistical  or  self-com- 
placent of  the  many  such  passages  exist- 
ing in  the  **  Histoire  de  Mes  B6tes." 
But  Dumas'  readers  are  still  glad  to  get 
any  gossiping  book  from  him,  however 
self-laudatory  it  may  be.  He  tells  a 
story  as  pleasantly  as  ever,  though  cov- 
ering an  unnecessarily  large  space  of 
paper  with  it.  He  furnishes  interesting 
and  agreeable  causerie  for  which  neither 
our  "  conversation"  nor  our  "  chat"  fur- 
nishes a  thorough  equivalent;  and  he 
has  always  something  personally  to  tell 
about  the  people  of  letters  and  the  actors 
and  actresses  of  Paris.  Then  there  is 
nothing  cynical  or  ill-natured  in  his  lucu- 
brations. He  says  little  that  is  ill  of  his 
lettered  brethren,  and  he  possesses  the 

*  One  of  these  anecdotes  is  very  curious  and 
probably  true.  Pritchard  and  Portugo  sitting  on 
their  haunches  among  their  comrades,  and  put* 
ting  their  heads  together,  seemed  holding  a  ooun- 
clL  Portugo  then  went  out  of  the  kennel,  and 
Pritchard  followed  him  leipurely  at  some  distance, 
Dumas  and  Michel  watching  the  manoeuvre. 
After  some  time  Pritchard  couched  down  at  a 
certain  spot^  and  waited  till  he  heard  Portugo 
give  tongue.  Then  his  mustard*oolored  eye  be- 
gan to  sparkle,  and  his  limbs  to  move  nervously. 
However,  he  was  quiet  for  some  time,  till  on  a 
sudden  he  gave  a  high  bound,  and  a  fine  fat  rabbit 
was  in  his  jaws  in  a  moment.  By  concert  with 
Portugo  he  had  lain  in  wait  at  that  favorable 
8i>ot,  whi^  his  comrade  started  and  chased  the 
g^ame. 


power  of  investing  the  most  improbable 
things  with  an  air  of  truth.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  since  the  "Three  Mus- 
keteers," "Monte  Cristo,"  and  the 
"  Mysteries  of  Paiis  "  were  at  the  sum- 
mit of  literary  fiime,  and  the  taste  for 
reading  such  narratives  is  as  strong  ns  it 
was  then.  Yet,  the  works  of  the  dead 
Sue  and  the  living  Dumas  are  now  com- 
paratively neglected.  And  why  ?  Many 
old  and  young  pupils  went  to  their 
school,  and  they  and  their  pupils  again 
have  since  thrown  such  a  mass  of  liter- 
ary monstrosities  on  the  world  as  com- 
pletely to  hide  and  eclipse  the  produc- 
tions of  their  teachers.  Meantime,  the 
golden  visions  which  blessed  the  eyes  of 
our  hero  when  engaged  at  "Monte 
Cristo"  have  faded.  He  is  no  time- 
server  nor  flatterer  of  the  powers  that 
be.  He  is  singularly  negligent  and  prod- 
igal, notwithstanding  his  son's  eflforts  to 
keep  him  within  compass,  and  he  must 
continue  to  travailler^  as  he  would  say 
himself,  to  keep  the  engine  on  the  line. 
Some  years  ago  he  boasted  that  out  of 
the  800  volumes  then  written,  no  more 
than  four  were  unfit  for  the  perusal  of 
youth.  We  fear  Mrs,  Ellis  w^ould  not 
endorse  the  assertion ;  but  this  we  will 
venture  to  say  in  his  dc^fence  : — He  never 
wrote  a  book  with  an  immoral  purpose. 
In  his  never-ceasing  search  for  interesting 
and  exciting  narratives,  things  come  in 
his  way  unfit  to  be  read  in  the  family 
circle,  and  he  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to 
reject  them.  Perhaps  on  him  they  have 
no  more  evil  eflfect  than  anatomical  pic- 
tures on  aged  physicians,  and  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  injury  they  do  to  the 
young.  Still  he  is  as  harmless  as  the 
author  of  "  Waverley  "  himself  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  we  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
it  has  seemed  good  to  Napoleon  III.  to 
confer  a  pension  on  him  in  consideration 
of  the  mountain  of  literary  matter  he 
has  piled. 


♦♦•- 


From  the  Ckin  temporary  Review. 

MUSIC   IN   ENGLAND. 

I. 

England  is  not  a  musical  country — 
England  is  not  an  artistic  country.  But 
the  English  are  more  artistic  than  musi- 
cal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  produced 
better  artists  than  musicians.  A  country 
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is  not  musical  or  artistic  when  you  can 
get  its  people  to  look  at  pictures  or 
listen  to  music,  but  when  its  people  are 
themselves  musicians  and  artists.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  Englishmen  are, 
or  ever  were,  either  one  or  the  other. 

Painting  is  older,  and  has  had  a  long- 
er time  to  develop,  than  music.  There 
have  been  great  JEnglish  painters,  who 
have  painted  in  the  l)utch,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  styles — there  has  even  been  a 
really  original  school  of  English  land- 
scape painters — and  these  later  years 
have  witnessed  some  very  remarkable 
and  original  developments  of  the  art  in 
England ;  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  in 
the  people  for  all  that.  The  art  of  our 
common  workmen  is  stereotyped,  not 
spontaneous.  When  our  architects  cease 
to  copy,  they  become  dull.  Our  houses 
are  all  under  an  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Music  in  England  has  always  been  an 
exotic,  and  whenever  the  exotic  seed 
has  escaped  and  grown  wild  on  English 
soil,  the  result  nas  been  weeds,  not 
flowers.  The  Elizabethan  music  (1560) 
was  all  Italian  ;  the  Restoration  music 
(1650),  half  French  and  half  German. 
No  one  will  deny  that  Tallis,  Farrant, 
Byrd,  "  in  the  service  high  and  anthem 
clear," — Morley,  Ward,  Wilbye,  in  the 
madrigal,  made  a  most  original  use  of 
their  materials  ;  but  the  materials  were 
foreign,  for  all  that.  At  the  Restoration, 
Pelham  Humphreys,  called  by  Pepys, 
*'  an  absolute  monsieur,"  is  as  really 
French  as  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett  is 
really  German.  Purcell,  a  very  Mozart 
of  his  time,  was  largely  French,  although 
he  seemed  to  strike  great  tap-roots  into 
the  older  Elizabethan  period,  just  as 
Mendelssohn  struck  them  deep  into 
S.  Bach.  But  all  these  men  have  one 
thing  in  common, — they  were  composes 
in  England,  they  were  not  English  com- 
posers. They  did  not  write  for  the 
people,  the  people  did  not  care  for  their 
music.  The  music  of  the  people  was 
low  ballads — the  music  of  the  people  is 
still  low  ballads.  Our  highest  national 
music  vibrates  between  "When  other 
lips  "  and  "  Champagne  Charley." 

These  ballads  of  all  kinds  are  not 
exotic :  they  represent  the  national 
music  of  the  English  people.  The  people 
understand  music  to  be  a  pleasant  noise 
and  a  jingling  rhythm ;  hence  their  pas- 
sion for  loudness  and  for  the  most  vulgar 


and  pronounced  melody.  That  music 
should  be  to  language  what  language  is 
to  thought,  a  kind  of  subtle  expression 
and  counterpaii;  of  it ;  that  it  should 
range  over  the  wordless  region  of  the 
emotions,  and  become  in  turn  the  lord 
and  minister  of  feeling — sometimes  call- 
ing up  images  of  beauty  and  power,  at 
others  giving  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
the  heart,  by  closing  its  aspirations  with 
a  certain  harmonious  form  ; — of  all  this 
the  English  people  know  nothing.  And 
as  English  music  is  jingle  and  noise,  so 
the  musician  is  the  noisemaker  for  the 
people,  and  nothing  more.  Even 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  except  in 
some  few  cases,  it  has  been  too  much 
the' fashion  to  regard  the  musician  as  a 
kind  of  servile  appendage  to  polite  so- 
ciety ;  and  no  doubt  this  treatment  has 
reacted  disastrouiily  upon  musicians  in 
England,  so  that  many  of  them  are  or  be- 
come what  society  assumes  them  to  be 
— uncultivated  men,  in  any  true  souse  of 
the  word.  And  this  will  be  so  until 
music  is  felt  here,  as  it  is  felt  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  a  kind  of  necessity — to  be  a 
thing  without  which  the  heart  pines  and 
the  emotions  wither — a  need,  as  of  light, 
and  air,  and  fire. 

Things  are  improving,  no  doubt. 
When  genius,  both  creative  and  execu- 
tive, has  been  recognized  over  and  over 
again  as  devoted  to  music,  even  a  Brit- 
ish public  has  had  thoughts  of  patting 
the  gods  on  the  back.  Tliere  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  give  illustrious  musi- 
cians the  same  position  which  has  been 
granted  in  almost  every  age  and  country 
to  illustrious  poets  and  painters.  Let 
us  hope  that  refined  musicians,  even 
though  not  of  the  highest  genius,  may 
ere  long  meet  with  a  like  liouorablc 
reception.  Why  has  this  not  been  the 
case  hitherto  ?  We  reply,  because 
England  is  not  a  musical  country.  The 
first  step  is  to  awaken  in  her,  or  force 
upon  her,  the  appreciation  of  music  as 
an  art.  That  is  tne  stage  we  are  now  at- 
The  second  stage  is  to  create  a  national 
school  of  composers — this  is  what  we 
hope  to  arrive  at. 

The  contrast  between  indigenous  art 
and  exotic  art  is  always  marked.  When 
the  people  love  spontaneously,  there  is 
enthusiasm  and  reverence  for  the  artist 
and  his  work.  Where  or  when  in  this 
country  will  ever  be  seen  a  multitude 
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like  the  crowd  which  followed  Cimabue's 
picture  of  the  Madonna  through  the 
streets  of  Florence,  or  the  mournful 
procession  that  accompanied  Mendels- 
sohn to  his  grave  ? 

When  art  has  to  be  ^afled  on  to  a 
nation,  it  is  received  fastidiously  at  first 
— the  old  tree  likes  not  the  taste  of  the 
new  sap.  When  the  grail  succeeds,  and 
the  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit,  the 
people  pluck  it  and  eat  it  admiringly, 
but  ages  sometimes  elapse  before  it 
becomes  a  staff  of  life  to  them.  But  let 
art  be  indigenous,  iis  in  Greece  of  old, 
in  modern  Italy,  in  Germany,  even  in 
France,  and  every  mechanic  will  carve 
and  sculpt,  every  boor  will  sing  •and 
listen  to  real  music,  every  shopman  will 
have  an  intuitive  taste  and  arrange  his 
wares  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
In  India  the  commonest  workman  will 
set  colours  for  the  loom  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ravish  the  eye  of  the  most  culti- 
vated European  artist.  In  the  German 
refreshment  rooms  of  the  recent  Paris 
Exhibition,  there  were  rough  bands 
working  steadily  through  the  sympho- 
nies of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  whilst  the 
public  were  never  found  so  intent  on 
sauer-kraut  and  sausages  as  not  to 
applaud  vociferously  at  the  end,  and 
sometimes  even  encore  an  adagio.  Fancy 
the  frequenters  of  Cremorne  encoiing 
Mozart's  Symphony,  No.     Op.    I 

However,  the  people  have  their  music, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it ;  and  the 
marks  of  patronage  bestowed  upon 
ballad-mongers,  one-eyed  harpers,  asth- 
matic flutes,  grinders  and  bands  from 
*' Vaterland,"  are  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  sanguine  observer  with  hopes  for 
the  future. 

When  a  man  cannot  feed  himself, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  get  a  friend  to 
do  it  for  him.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  English  of  all  classes  have  shown 
great  liberality  in  importing  and  paying 
for  all  kinds  of  foreign  music  as  well  as 
iu  cherishing  such  scanty  germs  as  there 
happen  to  be  around  them.  A  musician 
of  any  kind  is  less  likely  to  starve  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country, 
from  the  or^an-grinder  who  lounges 
with  his  lazy  imperturbable  smile  before 
the  area  railings,  as  who  should  say,  ^^If 
I  don't  get  a  copper  here  I  shall  round 
the  corner,  and  no  matter,"  to  the 
sublime    maestro     (Beethoven)     who, 


abandoned  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and 
poverty  by  his  own  countrymen,  received 
upon  his  death-bed  an  honorarium  of  £100 
from  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 

English  managers  wore  the  first  who 
introduced  the  scale  of  exorbitant  sala- 
ries now  paid  to  opera  singers,  and  a 
few  of  the  best  instrumentalists.  We 
believe  the  system  began  with  Malibran, 
but  Paganini  was  so  well  aware  of  our 
extravagant  foible,  that  he  doubled  the 
prices  of  admission  whenever  he  played 
at  the  Opera  House.  It  is  the  old  story 
— humming-birds  at  the  North  Pole  and 
ice  in  the  tropics  will  be  found  equally 
expensive. 

We  have  now  said  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  about  music  in  England ;  all  the 
rest  shall  be  in  mitigation  of  the  above 
criticism.  "  May  it  please  your  high- 
ness," says  Griffith,  in  Henry  VIIL^ 
*^  to  hear  me  speak  his  good  now." 

II. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  if  we  do  not 
sow  the  seed  we  provide  an  admirable 
soil.  Let  the  English  people  once  re- 
ceive an  impression,  and  it  will  be  held 
with  a  surprising  tenacity.  When  Mad- 
ame Grisi,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
'. — ^lieautiful  forever  but  perfectly  inaud- 
ible—shall advance  to  the  footlights  to 
take  her  farewell  benefit,  those  of  us 
who  are  still  alive  will  flock  to  see  her, 
and  strew  her  path  with  flowers  as  fade- 
less as  herself.  But  let  a  musical  seed 
of  any  kind  but  once  take  root,  and  it 
will  spread  with  an  amazing  rapidity. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  the  old  Philhar- 
monic was  without  a  rival.  Every  year 
some  new  chef'd*<xuvre  was  J)roduced, 
and  at  each  concert  the  English  public 
was  taught  to  expect  two  long  sympho- 
nies, besides  classical  concertos,  relieved 
only  by  a  song  or  two  as  a  kind  of 
musical  salts  to  prevent  downright  col- 
lapse. This  discipline  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  too  severe ;  but  a  little  knot 
of  connoisseurs  maintained  that  in  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  were 
to  be  found  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  music,  and  people  hitherto  only  ac- 
customed to  instrumental  music  as  an 
accompaniment  to  vocal,  began  to  listen 
with  a  growing  interest  to  purely  or- 
chestral performances.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart soon  became  popular,  but  Beetho- 
ven was  long  a  stumbling-block,  and 
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although  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
at  all  times  most  liberally  treated  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  yet  even  that 
advanced  body  took  some  time  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  the  great  C  minor, 
and  for  years  after  Beethoven's  death 
his  greatest  orchestral  works  were,  to  a 
large  majority  of  English  ears,  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Philharmonic  upon  mu- 
sical taste  in  England,  but  it  did  not 
long  stand  alone.  A  gold  mine  may  be 
opened  by  a  solitary  band  of  diggers, 
but  the  road  leading  to  it  soon  becomes 
crowded ;  a  thousand  other  breaches  are 
speedily  made.  We  have  seen  during 
the  last  few  years  the  swarms  of  daily 
papers  which  have  sprung  up  round  the 
Times  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
crop  of  quarterlies  around  the  JE!dtn- 
burgh  ;  the  cheaf>  magazines  round  the 
ComhiU ;  exhibitions  round  that  of 
1851  ;  and,  we  may  add,  orchestral 
societies  round  the  old  Philharmonic. 

We  may  fairly  date  the  present  wave 
of  magical  progress  in  this  country  from 
the  advent  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  now 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  since  he 
appeared  at  the  Philharmonic,  and,  both 
as  conductor  and  pianist,  literally  carried 
all  before  him.  He  brought  with  him 
that  reverence  for  art,  and  that  high 
sense  of  the  artist's  calling,  without 
which  art  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  pastime,  and  the  artist  himself  into 
a  charlatan.  The  young  composer  read 
our  native  bands  some  useful  lessons. 
Himself  the  chevalier  of  music, — sans 
pear  el  sans  reproche^ — sensitive  indeed 
to  criticism,  but  still  more  alive  to  the 
honor  of  his  art,  he  could  not  brook 
the  slightest  insult  or  slur  put  upon 
music.  Gifted  with  a  rare  breadth  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  his  ire  began 
to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  he  himself 
was  admired  and  beloved. 

At  a  time  when  Schubert  was  known 
here  only  by  a  few  songs,  Mendelssohn 
brought  over  the  magnificent  synrphony 
in  C  Hately  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace),  togethei'  with  liis  own  Huy 
Bias  overture  in  MS.  The  parts  of 
Schubert's  symphony  were  distributed 
to  the  band.  Mendelssohn  was  ready  at 
his  desk, — the  b&^ton  rose, — the  romantic 
opening  was  taken, — ^but  after  the  first 
few  lines,  signs  of  levity    caught  the 


master's  eye.  He  closed  the  score; — 
the  gentlemen  of  the  band  evidently 
considered  the  music  rubbish,  and, 
amidst  some  tittering,  collected  the 
parts,  which  were  again  deposited  in 
the  portfolio. 

"  Now  for  your  overture,  Herr  Men- 
delssohn I  "  was  the  cry. 

"  Pardon  me  !  "  replied  the  indigpnant 
composer,  with  all  calm  ;  and  taking  up 
his  hat,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Buy  BUt*  went  back  to  Germany, 
but  the  lesson  was  not  soon  forgotten. 

After  living  amongst  us  just  long 
enough  to  complete  and  produce  his 
masterpiece,  the  Elijah^  at  Birmingham, 
he  died  (1847),  leaving  behind  him  an 
illustrious  school  of  disciples,  of  whom 
Dr.  Stemdale  Bennett  may  be  named 
chief,  and  to  that  new  school,  ns  well  as 
to  the  old-established  Philharmonic 
Society,  may  be  traced  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  orchestral  societies  and  orches- 
tral concerts  in  England.  In  looking 
back  through  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
difficulty  is  to  choose  one's  examples. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  or- 
chestra is  a  sure  sign  of  the  popular 
progress  in  music.  Ballad-singing  and 
solo-playing,  in  dealing  with  distinct 
ideas  and  accented  melodies,  and  by 
infusing  into  the  subject  a  kind  of  per* 
sonal  interest  in  the  performance,  de- 
pend upon  many  quite  unmusical  ad- 
juncts for  their  success ;  but  orchestral 
playing,  in  dealing  chiefly  with  harmony, 
brings  us  directly  into  the  abstract 
region  of  musical  ideas.  The  applause 
which  follows  "  Comin'  through  the 
Rye,"  is  just  as  oflen  given  to  a  pretty 
face  or  a  graceful  figure  as  to  the  music 
itself;  and  when  people  encore  Bottesini 
or  Wieniawski,  it  is  oflen  only  to  have 
another  stare  at  the  big  fiddle,  the 
romantic  locks,  or  the  dramatic  sang- 
froid of  these  incomparable  artists  ;  bat 
the  man  who  applauds  a  symphony, 
applauds  no  'words  or  individuals, — he 
is  come  into  the  region  of  abstract  emo- 
tion, and  if  he  does  not  understand  its 
sovereign  language,  he  will  hear  about 
as  much  as  a  color-blind  man  will  see 
by  looking  into  a  prism.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  when  the  people  listen  to  German 
bands  in  the  streets.  A  taste  for  penny 
ices  proves  that  the  common  people 
have  a  glimmering  of  the  strawberry 
creams  which  Mr.  Gunter  prepares  for 
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sixpence;  and  the  frequent  consumption 
of  ginger-pop  and  calves'  head  broth, 
indicate  a  confirmed,  though  it  may  be 
hopeless,  passion  for  champagne  and 
turtle-soup.  No  one  will  say  that  the 
old  Philharmonic  in  any  sense  supplied 
music  for  the  people,  but  the  people 
heard  of  it  and  clamored  for  it,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  the  man 
arose  who  was  able  to  give  them  as  near 
an  approach  to  the  loftier  departments 
of  music  as  the  masses  could  appreciate. 

The  immortal  Mons.  Jullien,  who 
certiiinly  wielded  a  most  magical  white 
b&ton,  and  was  generally  understood  to 
wear  the  largest  white  waistcoat  ever 
seen,  attracted  immense,  enthusiastic, 
and  truly  popular  crowds  to  his  truly 
popular  concerts.  Knowing  little  about 
the  science  of  music,  and  glad,  says  ru- 
mor, to  avail  himself  of  more  learned 
scribes  in  arranging  his  own  matchless 
polkas  and  quadrilles,  he  had  the  sin- 
gular merit  of  finding  himself  on  all 
occasions  inspired  with  the  most  appro- 
priate emotions.  From  the  instant  he 
appeared  before  a  grateful  public  to  the 
moment  when,  exhausted  by  more  than 
human  efforts,  he  sank  into  his  golden 
fauteuil,  Mons.  Jullien  was  a  sight! 
The  very  drops  upon  his  Parian  brow 
were  so  many  tributary  gems  of  enthu- 
siasm to  the  cause  of  art.  Not  that 
Mons.  Jullien  ever  lost  his  personality, 
or  forgot  himself  in  that  great  cause. 
The  wave  of  his  silken  pocket-handker- 
chief, with  the  glittering  diamond  rings, 
seemed  to  say,  *' There,  there,  my 
public!  the  fire  of  genius  consumes 
me — but  I  am  yours! 

But  without  further  pleasantry,  it 
mnst  be  acknowledged  that  the  irresist- 
ible Jullien  took  the  English  public  by 
storm,  and  having  won,  he  made  an 
admirable  use  of  his  victory.  Besides 
his  band  in  London,  detachments 
travelled  all  over  the  country,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  currents  of  the 
great  central  fire  that  blazed  in  the 
metropolis. 

Those  grand  triumphs  at  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  when  the  Jullien  orchestra, 
overlooking  the  artificial  lake,  rang 
through  the  summer  evenings,  and  sent 
its  echoes  reverberating  through  the 
mimic  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  or  the 
magic  caves  presently  to  be  lit  up  by 
forty  thousand  additional  lamps !    iiap- 


py  hours!  we  remember  them  in  the 
days  of  our  early  youth  ?  No  summer 
evenings  in  the  open  air  seem  now  so 
full  of  ecstasy;  no  fireworks  explode 
with  such  regal  and  unprecedented 
splendor;  must  it  be  confessed?  no 
music  can  come  again  with  such  a  weird 
charm  as  that  which  filled  the  child's 
ear  and  ravished  the  child's  heart  with 
a  new  and  ineffable  tremor  of  delight. 
But  it  was  the  music,  not  the  scenery, 
not  the  fireworks  alone.  It  was  hardly 
a  display  of  fireworks  assisted  by  Mons. 
Jullien's  band, — it  was  Mons.  Jullien's 
band  accompanied  by  fireworks!  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  imply 
that  these  concerts  were  supported 
merely  by  big  drums  and  skyrockets. 

We  do  not  think  Mons.  Jullien  ever 
got  due  credit  for  the  large  mass  of 
good  classical  music  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  introducing.  Besides  the  finest 
German  overtures,  we  have  heard 
movements  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven's  symphonies  admirably  exe- 
cuted by  him;  of  couree  without  the 
repose  and  intellect  of  a  classical  con- 
ductor, but  without  offensive  sensation- 
alism, and  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Mellon  descended  the 
mantle  of  Mons.  Jullien.  If  Mellon's 
concerts  lacked  the  romance  and  unap- 
proachable fire  that  went  out  with  the 
brilliant  Frenchman,  they  retained  all 
that  could  be  retained  of  his  system, 
and  gave  it  additions  which  his  perse- 
verance had  made  possible,  but  which 
he  had  probably  never  contemplated. 
We  notice  the  same  care  in  providing 
the  first  soloists. 

Bottesini,  whose  melodies  floated  in 
the  open  air  over  the  Surrey  Gardens, 
and  filled  the  world  with  a  new  wonder 
and  delight,  was  again  heard  under  the 
dome  of  Covent  Garden. 

M.  Sivori — the  favorite  pupil  of  Pag- 
anini,  who  seems  to  have  innerited  all 
the  flowing  sweetness  of  the  great 
magician  without  a  spark  of  his  demo- 
niac fury — ^appeared,  and  filled  those 
who  remembered  the  master  with  a 
strange  feeling,  as  though  at  length, 

*'  Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress,*' 

the  master's  soul  still  flung  to  earth  faint 
fragments  from  the  choirs  that  chime 

'*  After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres." 
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Mons.  Levy,  on  the  cornet,  and  Mons. 
Wieniawski,  on  the  violin,  are  the  only 
other  real  instrumental  sensations  that 
have  heen  produced  at  these  concerts. 

At  any  time  instrumental  genius  is 
rare,  and  of  the  numbers  who  are  first- 
rate,  only  a  few  feel  equal  to  stilling  the 
noisy,  half-trained  audiences  usually 
found  at  promenade  concerts.  When 
we  have  mentioned  Chopin,  Liszt,  Thal- 
berg,  Mendelssohn,  Madame  Schumann, 
Madame  Goddard,  Rubinstein,  and 
Halle,  on  the  piano ;  De  Beriot,  Paga- 
nini,  Ernst  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski, 
and  Joachim,  on  the  violin ;  Linley  and 
Piatti  on  the  violincello;  Dragonetti 
and  Bottesini  on  the  contrabasso ;  Kdnig 
and  Levy  on  the  cornet,  the  roll  of  solo- 
instrumentalists  during  the  last  fifty 
years  may  very  nearly  be  closed.  And 
of  the  above  men,  some,  like  Chopin, 
Hal  16,  and  Joachim,  never  cared  to  face, 
strictly  sj^eaking,  popular  audiences ;  but 
those  who  did  were  usually  secured  by 
the  popular  orchestras  of  Jullien  and 
Mellon,  and  by  the  givers  of  those  in- 
tolerable bores  called  monster  concerts, 
— we  need  only  specify  the  annual  con- 
certs of  Messrs.  Benedict  and  Glover. 

m. 

The  immense  advance  of  the  popular 
mind  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the 
change  in  the  ordinary  orchestral  pro- 
gramme. We  have  now  Mozart  nights, 
and  Beethoven  nights,  and  Mendelssohn 
nights.  Not  bits  of  symphonies,  but  en- 
tire works  are  now  listened  to,  and 
movements  of  them  are  encored  by  audi- 
ences at  Covent  Garden.  We  have  heard 
the  Scotch  symphony  and  the  *'  Power  of 
Sound"  received  with  discrimination  and 
applause.  A  certain  critical  spirit  is  creep- 
ing into  these  audiences,  owing  to  the 
large  infusiixi  of  really  musical  people 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  good  pro- 
grammes and  invariably  support  them. 

The  old  and  new  Philharmonics,  the 
London  Musical  Society,  Jullien,  Mellon, 
Arditi,  and  last — and  greatest  of  all — 
the  Crystal  Palace  band,  have  no  doubt 
supplied  a  want,  but  tliey  have  also 
created  one.  They  have  taught  thou- 
sands to  care  about  good  music.  They 
have  taught  those  who  did  care  to  be 
more  critical.  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  the  Philharmonic  had  it  all  its  own 
way,  or  when  only  the  wealthy  could 


hear  fine  music,  or  when  the  public  gen- 
erally was  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
The  ears  of  the  public  have  grown 
sharp.  When  musical  amateurs  now  go 
to  hear  a  symphony,  they  know  what 
they  go  for,  and  they  know,  too, 
whether  they  get  it.  They  hear  the 
Italian  Symphony  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
band  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  the 
following  Monday  evening  at  Mellon's, 
and  by-and-by  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
there  is  no  possibilityof  evading  a  dam- 
aging Comparison.  The  members  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  band,  from  playing  every 
day  all  the  year  round  together  under 
the  same  admirable  conductor,  have 
achieved  an  excellence  hitherto  unknown 
in  England. 

The  office  of  conductor  is  no  sinecure. 
The  position  of  the  four  or  five  conduc- 
tors before  the  public  in  England  is  accu- 
rately ganged,  and  the  merits  of  each  new 
aspirant  to  fame  are  eagerly  discnssed. 

Mr.  Manns,  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
band,  is  the  finest  classical  conductor  in 
England.  The  refinements  gone  into  by 
the  band  in  playing  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies are  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
rendering  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  M. 
Charles  Hall^.  The  wind  is  simply 
matchless,  and  blows  as  one  man ;  the 
wind  accompaniment  in  the  Italian  sym- 
phony to  the  slow  movement  commonly 
called  "The  March  of  the  Pilgrims,"  has 
all  the  evenness  and  dead  accuracy  of 
the  key-board.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
key-board — it  is  a  key-board  with  a  soul 
— ^it  sounds  like  an  inspired  organ.  If 
we  might  venture  on  a  criticism,  we 
would  suggest  a  certain  breadth  of  style 
and  repose  of  manner  as  appropriate  to 
the  great,  slow  movements  of  Beethoven. 
Where  Mr.  Manns  appears  to  ns  to  be 
absolutely  impeccable,  is  in  his  rendering 
of  Schubert,  and  the  great  orohestrm 
overtures  of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn. 
Not  that  any  one  in  England  conld  pro- 
duce Schumann's  works  as  he  does,  but 
the  name  of  Robert  Schumann  opens  up 
a  field  of  absorbing  inquiry  which  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  enter  upon. 

The  late  Mr.  Mellon,  without  the  fire 
of  genius,  brought  great  vigor  of  talent, 
perseverance,  and  ingenuity  to  bear 
upon  his  band.  The  French  brilliancy 
of  Jullien  was  replaced  in  Mellon  by  a 
careful  calculation  of  effect.  In  com- 
paring his  baud  with  that  of  the  Crystal 
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Palace,  we  must  always  remember  that 
he  was  less  favorably  situated  in  three 
particulars.  His  band  was  larger  and 
less  choicely  selected,  it  rehear:»ed  less 
frequently,  and  was  bound  to  cater  for 
rough,  mixed  audiences.  His  work  was 
thus  less  noble,  but  more  popular.  To 
adapt  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  in  speaking  of  the  poets  Longfellow 
and  Tennyson,  "  He  was  appreciated  by 
thousands  whose  tastes  rendered  them 
inaccessible  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
greater  masters." 

The  attempted  imitations  of  Mellon's 
concerts  by  Signor  Aiditi  and  M. 
Jullien  (Jils)  were  felt  by  all  to  be  fail- 
ures. The  theatre  was  never  half  full, 
and  the  performances  indifferent.  In  all 
probabiUty  they  will  not  be  revived. 

The  recent  continuation  of  Mellon's 
concerts  under  Signor  Bottesini  must  be 
spoken  of  in  very  different  terms.  The 
classical  music  is  not  so  well  done,  but 
the  aisemble  is  admirable ;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  master,  though  a  somewhat 
careless  one,  is  felt  throughout.  Signor 
Bottesini's  opera-conducting  delighted 
even  a  Paris  audience.  His  classical 
taste  is  also  very  fine;  the  simplest 
accompaniment  played  by  him,  and  the 
simplest  selection  arranged  by  him,  dis- 
play the  same  tact  and  genius ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  to  find  him  pass  from  the 
skilled  soloist  to  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  wield  the  button  with  a  grace  and 
power  worthy  of  the  first  contra-basso  in 
the  world,  and  the  third  best  billiard 
player  in  Europe. 

A  strange  new  figure  has  startled  the 
public  out  of  all  composure  and  gravity 
this  season.  Every  night  in  the  middle 
of  the  concert,  a  slim  and  dandified 
young  man,  with  a  profuse  black  beard 
and  moustache,  would  step  jauntily  on  to 
the  platform  vacated  by  Signor  Bottesini* 
His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  fran- 
tic applause,  to  which,  fiddle  and  bow  in 
hand,  he  bowed  good-humoredly ;  then, 
turning  sharp  round,  he  would  seem  to 
catch  the  eye  of  every  one  in  the  band, 
and  raising  his  violin  bow,  would  plunge 
into  one  of  those  rapturous  dance  tunes 
which  once  heard  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Now  shaking  his  bow  at  the  dis- 
tant drunmier,  egging  on  the  wind,  pick- 
ing up  the  basses,  turning  fiercely  on  the 
other  stringed  instruments ;  then  stamp- 
ing, turning  a  pirouette,  and  dashing  his 


bow  down  on  his  own  fiddle-strings,  the 
clear  twanging  of  the  Strauss  violin 
would  be  heard  tor  some  moments  above 
all  the  rest.  Presently  the  orchestra 
sways  as  one  man  into  the  measure, 
which  flows  capriciously — now  tearing 
along,  then  suddenly  languishing,  at  the 
will  of  the  magical  and  electric  violin, 
Johann  Strauss  danced,  pit  and  boxes 
danced,  the  very  lights  winked  in  time ; 
everybody  and  everything  seemed  turned 
into  a  waltz  or  a  galop,  by  yonder  inex- 
orable "  Pied  pij^er,"  until  some  abrupt 
clang  brought  all  to  a  close,  and  the  lit- 
tle man  was  left  bowing  and  smiling, 
and  capering  backwards,  to  an  audience 
beside  themselves  with  delight.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  seen  in  England 
before,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
of  its  kind  it  is  simply  inimitable. 

It  is  a  transition  as  sudden  as  any  to 
be  found  in  the  Straui^s  dances  to  pass 
from  Herr  Johann  Strauss  to  Dr.  Stem- 
dale  Bennett. 

Dr.  Bennett's  conducting  is  without 
the  via  vivida  of  Mendelssohn,  or  the 
imposing  personality  of  Costa.  It  never- 
theless possesses  great  charm  for  his 
numerous  admirers,  and  is  fnll  of  refine- 
ment and  quiet  power.  This  illustrious 
musician  is  better  understood  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England. 

Two  rising  conductors  are  now  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  afid 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins.  The  first  presides 
over  the  Civil  Service  orchestra,  the 
second  is  the  esteemed  conductor  of  the 
old  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  endowed  with  splendid 
original  gifts.  The  temptation,  first,  not 
to  select  from  the  storehouse  of  his  ideas 
those  fit  to  be  retained  and  elaborated, 
and,  secondly,  to  publish  all  that  he 
writes,  is  no  doubt  common  to  Mr.  Sulli- 
van and  all  other  men  of  fluent  and 
abundant  thought.  A  speaker  who  can 
always  go  on  wnen  he  gets  upon  his  legs 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  rise  without 
due  preparation.  It  is  not  much  speak- 
ing or  writing,  but  much  publis^hing, 
which  should  be  guarded  against.  Men- 
delssohn used  to  say,  ^^  I  make  a  point  of 
writing  every  day,  whether  I  have  any 
ideas  or  not,"  but  his  care  to  write  often 
was  surpassed  by  his  care  to  withhold 
what  he  had  written.  A  clever  composer 
can  always  turn  out  gilt  ginger-bread  to 
order,  and  some  will  take  the  glitter  for 
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gold  and  the  cake  for  wholesome  food ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  be  than  to 
seem.  As  a  composer,  Mr.  Sullivan  can 
be  almost  whatever  he  chooses  to  be ;  as 
'a  conductor  he  ought  to  become  the  first 
in  England. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  at  the  Philharmonic 
won  great  favor  last  season  with  that 
critical  audience.  The  care  which  he 
bestowed  on  rehearsals,  the  careful 
though  quaint  selection  of  his  pro- 
grammes, the  noble  soloists  {e.g.^  Herren 
Joachim  and  Rubinstein,  and  Madame 
Schumann),  and  the  new  chefiHTcguvre 
which  he  produced,  made  last  season 
altogether  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
many  brilliant  predecessors. 

We  have  reserved  the  name  of  M. 
Costa  until  now,  that  we  might  speak  of 
him  in  connection  with  the  opera  and 
oratorio.  About  the  progress  or  deca- 
dence of  the  opera  we  shall  say  but  little. 
We  regard  it,  musically,  philosophically, 
and  ethically,  as  an  almost  unmixed  evil. 
Its  very  constitution  seems  to  us  false, 
and  in  Germany,  either  tacitly  or  avow- 
edly, it  has  always  been  felt  to  be  so. 

Mozart  no  doubt  wrote  operas,  but 
the  influence  of  Italy  was  then  dominant 
in  music,  and  determined  its  form  even 
in  Germany.  The  Climema  di  Tito  in 
its  feebleness  is  a  belter  illustration  of 
this  than  Don  Juan  in  its  great  might. 
Schubert  in  Alfonso  and  JEstreUa  broke 
down^  hopelessly  hampered  by  stage 
requirements.  Spohr's  Jessonda  was 
never  successful,  and  he  abandoned 
opera  writing.  Weber  singularly  com- 
bined the  lyric  and  dramatic  elements, 
and  succeeded  in  making  his  operas  of 
Oberon  and  Der  Freischutz  almost  philo- 
sophical without  being  dull.  Mendels- 
sohn avoided  opera  with  a  keen  instinct, 
and  selected  the  truer  forms  of  oratorio, 
cantata,  and  occasional  music,  of  which 
take  as  supreme  examples,  the  JEHija?^ 
Walptirgis  Nachty  Antigone^  and  Mid- 
summer Night^s  Dream.  Wagner  in 
despair  has  been  driven,  in  Tannhauser 
and  Lohengrin^  into  wild  theories  of 
opera,  devoid,  as  it  seems  to  us,  both  of 
Italian  nalvetk  and  sound  German  philos- 
ophy. Schumann,  avoiding  all  scenic 
effect,  found  in  Paradise  and  the  Peri  a 
form  as  charming  and  appropriate  as  it 
is  true  to  the  first  principles  of  art. 

Beethoven  wrote  the  best  opera  in  the 
world  simply  to  prove  that  he  could  do 


everything,  but  the  form  was  even  then 
a  concession  to  what  was  least  commend- 
able in  German  taste ;  and  the  overture 
was  written  four  times  over,  with  the 
colossal  irony  of  one  who,  although  he 
would  not  stoop  to  win,  yet  knew  how 
to  compel  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  truth  is  simple.  The  opera  is  a 
mixture  of  two  things  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  distinct — the  sphere  oi 
musical  emotion  and  the  sphere  of  dra- 
matic action.  It  is  not  true,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  people  sing  songs 
with  a  knife  through  them.  The  war 
between  the  stage  and  music  is  interne- 
cine. We  have  only  to  glance  at  a  first* 
rate  libretto,  e,g.  that  of  Gounod's  Mmsi^ 
to  see  that  the  play  is  miserably  spoiled 
for  the  music.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  any  stock  opera  to  see  that  the  made 
is  hampered  and  impeded  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  play.  Controversy  upon 
this  subject  will,  of  course,  rage  fiercely. 
Meanwhile  irreversible  principles  of  art 
must  be  noted. 

Music  expresses  the  emotions  which 
attend  certain  characters  and  dtuations, 
but  not  the  cbai-acters  and  sitnations 
themselves ;  and  the  two  schools  of  opera 
have  arisen  out  of  this  distinction.  The 
Italian  school  wrongly  assumes  that  mu- 
sic can  express  situations,  and  thus  gives 
prominence  to  the  situations.  The  Ger- 
man school,  when  opera  has  been  forced 
upon  it,  has  striven  with  the  fallacy  in- 
volved in  its  constitution  by  maintaining 
that  the  situation  must  be  reduced  and 
made  subordinate  to  the  emotion  which 
accompanies  it,  and  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  music  to  express.  Thus  the  ten- 
dency of  the  German  opera  is  to  make 
the  scene  as  ideal  as  possible.  The  more 
unreal  the  scene,  the  more  philosophical, 
because  the  contradiction  to  common- 
sense  is  less  shocking  in  what  is  profess- 
edly unreal  than  in  what  professes  to 
represent  real  things,  but  does  so  in  an 
unnatural  manner.  Weber  was  impelled 
by  a  true  instinct  to  select  an  unreal 
fnise-efi-schiey  in  connection  with  which 
he  was  not  able  to  express  real  emotions. 
Oberon  and  Der  PVeischutz  are  examples 
of  this. 

In  every  drama  there  is  a  progreanve 
history  of  emotion.  This,  and  not  the 
outward  event,  is  what  music  is  fitted 
to  express,  and  this  truth  has  been  seised 
by  Germany,  although  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
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promise.  In  the  Italian  school  the  masic 
IS  nothing  bat  a  series  of  situations  strung 
together  by  flimsy  orchestration  and  con- 
ventional recitatiires,  as  in  the  Sonnam- 
bnla. 

In  the  German  and  Franco-German 
schools  of  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and  Gou- 
nod the  orchestra  is  busy  throughout  de- 
veloping the  history  of  the  emotions.  The 
recitatives  are  as  important  as  the  arias, 
and  the  orchestral  interludes  as  important 
as  the  recitatives.  Wagner,  in  his  anxiety 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  situations 
and  exalt  that  of  emotions,  bereaves  us  of 
almost  all  rounded  melody  in  the  Lohen- 
ffrin.  Weber  in  Oberon  works  out  his 
choruses  like  classical  movements,  almost 
independently  of  situations.  Meyerbeer 
greatly  reduces  the  importance  of  his 
arias  in  the  Prophete;  and  Gounod  in 
Faust  runs  such  a  power  of  orchestra- 
tion through  the  whole  opera,  that  not 
even  the  passionate  scene  in  the  garden 
can  reduce  the  instruments  which  ex- 
plain its  emotional  elements  to  a  second- 
ary importance. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  the  opera  does,  and 
probably  will  for  some  time,  retain  its 
popularity.  The  public  in  all  ages  are 
children,  and  are  led  like  children.  Let 
one  person  clap,  and  others  are  sure  to 
follow.  Let  but  a  clown  laugh,  and  the 
whole  house  will  giggle.  A  long  drama 
18  a  little  dull  without  music;  much  mu- 
sic is  a  little  dull  without  scenery.  Mix 
the  two,  in  however  unreasoning  a  man- 
ner, and  the  dull  or  intellectual  element 
in  each  is  kept  out  jof  sight,  and  will  be 
swallowed  unsuspiciously.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  powder  in  the  jam. 

We  say  nothing  against  music  being 
associated  with  situations,  as  in  the  Mid- 
summer  NighPs  Dream^  or  as  in  an  ora- 
torio. It  is  only  when  music  is  made 
part  of  the  situation  that  it  is  misapplied. 
Let  the  event  be  in  all  cases  left  to  the 
imagination ;  but'if  it  be  expressed,  then 
the  more  imaginative  and  suggestive  the 
expression,  the  less  the  violence  done  to 
common-sense.  The  cantata  and  orato- 
rio are  the  forms  which  with  some  mod- 
ification will  probably  prevail  over  the 
opera.  When  Mr.  Santley  appears  in 
Exeter  Hall  as  Elijah^  in  a  tail  coat  and 
white  kid  gloves,  no  one  is  offended,  and 
every  one  is  impressed,  because  he  does 
not  pretend  to  reproduce  the  ntoation, 


but  merely  to  paint  in  words  and  music 
its  appropriate  emotion,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the 
audience.  But  let  Mr.  Santley  put  on  a 
camel's-hair  shirt,  and  appear  otherwise  - 
in  the  wild  and  scanty  raiment  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet — ^let  him  sing  inside  a 
pasteboard  cave,  or  declaim  from  the 
summit  of  a  wooden  Carmel,  and  our 
reverence  is  gone — our  very  emotions 
at  the  sublime  music  are  checked  by  the 
farcical  unreality  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  other  night  we  were  discussing 
with  Herr  Rubinstein  a  favorite  plan  of 
his  to  put  the  whole  of  Genesis  on  the 
stage  with  sacred  music,  when  the  poet, 
Mr.  Browning,  who  was  present,  observ- 
ed that  Englishmen's  traditional  sense  of 
reverence  for  the  Bible  stories  would  not 
suffer  them  to  witness  its  scenes  brought 
before  the  footlights.  This  is  perfectly 
true.  But  why  is  it  so  ?  Because  the  more 
strongly  we  feel  the  importance  of  a  story, 
the  less  can  we  bear  to  see  it  presented  in 
a  perfectly  irrational  manner,  such  as 
opera  presentation  must  always  be. 

Mr.  Costa  is  the  most  popular  con- 
ductor in  England.  Without  putting 
forward,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  definite 
theories  on  the  subject  of  romantic  and 
classical  music,  he  has  accepted  facts  and 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the 
opera  and  the  concert-room.  To  Signer 
Arditi's  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  he 
unites  a  breadth  of  conception,  a  wide 
sympathy,  and  a  powerful  phy^que, 
which  enables  him  to  undertake,  and  to 
carry  through,  oratorios  on  a  scale  hither- 
to unknown. 

The  dramatic  gifts  and  sensational  ef- 
fects which  are  almost  out  of  place  in 
Exeter  Hall,  are  all  needed  in  coping 
with  the  extended  space  and  the  multi- 
tudinous band  and  chorus  of  the  Handel 
orchestra.  Mr.  Costa  is  felt  to  be  the 
only  man  equal  to  such  a  task.  On  these 
occasions  the  fewer  solos  the  better,  and 
the  summer  opera  concerts  are  altogether 
a  mistake.  The  Israel  in  Egypt  is  the 
only  thing  which'  is  of  the  slightest  use 
under  the  central  transept.  Even  Men- 
delssohn^s  choruses  are  thrown  away. 
No  one  heeds  the  intricate  arabesque 
work  of  the  violins  and  subtle  counter- 
point of  the  wind.  The  crowded  scores 
of  modem  composers  were  never  intend- 
ed for,  and  should  never  be  produced4;>e- 
fore,   giant  audiences.    But    still    less 
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should  great  singers  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  siinply  in  contending  with  space. 
Mr.  Sims  Keeves  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
no  better  than  a  penny  trumpet  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  might  be  expected  here  to  notice 
the  yarions  societies  of  sacred  music,  but 
the  subject  is  too  wide,  embracing  eccle- 
siastical music  generally  and  we  cannot 
now  enter  upon  it.  We  may,  however, 
observe  in  passing,  the  popular  progress 
made  in  this  department.  The  people 
during  the  past  year,  for  the  first  time 
io  England,  have  listened  to  shilling  ora- 
torios, at  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  the 
East,  and  at  St.  George's  Hall  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  And  who  cannot 
bear  joyful  witness  to  the  change  that  has 
passed  over  the  choirs  of  churches  and 
chapels  during  the  last  twentgr  years  ? 

Music  is  thus  approaching  m  England 
to  what  it  has  ever  been  iu  Germany — 
a  running  commentary  upon  all  life,  the 
solace  of  a  nation's  cares,  the  companion 
of  its  revelry,  the  minister  of  its  pleasure, 
and  the  inspired  aid  to  its  devotion. 

nr. 

If  we  now  enter  for  a  moment  the 
music-halls  of  the  metropolis,  we  shall 
notice  that  the  happy  change  is  extend- 
ing downwards.  The  members  of  our 
cathedral  choirs  do  not  disdain  to  pro- 
duce before  these  once  despised,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  sometime  equivocal 
audiences,  the  part-songs  of  Mendelssohn 
and  the  ballads  of  Schubert. 

In  the  better  class  establishments 
whole  evenings  pass  without  anything 
occurring  on  the  stage  to  offend  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  lady ;  whi1>t,  if  we  go  lower, 
we  shall  find  the  penny  gafiV,  and  pub- 
lic-house concerts,  coarse,  it  may  be,  but 
on  the  whole  moral,  and  contrasting 
most  favorably  with  anything  of  the 
kind  in  France.* 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  strictly 
popular  music  which  seems  to  be  consid- 
ered beneath  the  attention  of  serious 
critics ;  but  nothing  popular  should  be 
held  beneath  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people — we  allude  to  the  Negro  Melo- 
dists now  represented  by  the  Christy 
Minstrels.  About  twenty  years  ago  a 
band  of  enthusiasts,  some  black  by  na- 

♦  See  two  admirable  essays  on  "  Art  and  Pop- 
ular AmusemeDt,**  in  "  Views  and  Opinions,"  by 
that  ingentoas  writer,  Matthew  Browne. 


ture,  others  by  art,  invaded  our  shores, 
bringing  with  them  what  certainly  were 
nigger  bones  and  banjos,  and  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  negro  melodies.  The  sen- 
sation which  they  produced  was  legiti- 
mate, and  their  success  was  well  deserv- 
ed. The  first  melodies  were  no  doubt 
curious  and  original ;  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  naturally  musical  organi- 
zation of  the  negro  as  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  forms  of  Americo-European 
melody.  The  negro  mind,  at  work  upon 
civilized  music,  produces  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  the  negro  mind  at  work  upon 
Christian  theology.  The  product  is  not 
to  be  despised.  The  negro's  religion  is 
singularly  childlike,  plaintive,  and  emo- 
tional. It  is  also  singularly  distinct  and 
characteristic.  Both  his  religion  and  his 
music  arise  partly  from  his  impulsive  na- 
ture, and  partly  from  his  servile  condi- 
tion. The  negro  is  more  really  musical 
than  the  Englishman.  If  he  has  a  na- 
tion emerging  into  civilization,  his  music 
is  national.  Until  very  lately,  as  his  peo- 
ple are  one  in  color,  so  were  they  one 
m  calamity,  and  singing  often  merrily 
with  the  tears  wet  upon  his  ebony  cheek, 
no  record  of  his  joy  or  sorrow  is  unac- 
companied by  a  cry  of  melody  or  a  wail 
of  plaintive  and  harmonious  melancholy. 
If  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice, 
the  songs  that  float  down  the  Ohio  River 
are  one  in  feeling  and  character  with  the 
songs  of  the  Hebrew  captives  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Babvlon.  We  fand  in  them  the 
same  tale  of  bereavement  and  separation, 
the  same  irreparable  sorrow,  the  same 
simple  faith  and  childjiike  adoration,  the 
same  passionate  sweetness,  like  music  in 
the  night.  As  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed, the  parody  of  all  this,  gone  through 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  does  not  convey  much 
of  the  spirit  of  genuine  negro  melodv, 
and  the  manufacture  of  national  music 
carried  on  briskly  bv  sham  niggers  in 
England  is  as  much  like  the  original  ar- 
ticle as  a  penny  woodcut  is  like  a  line 
engraving.  Still,  such  as  it  is,  the  enter- 
tainment is  popular,  and  yet  bears  some 
impress  of  its  peculiar  and  romantic  ori- 
gin. The  scent  of  the  roses  may  be  said 
to  hang  round  it  still.  We  cherish  no 
malisrbant  feeling  towards  those  amiable 
gentlemen  at  St.  James's  Hall,  whose  in- 
genious fancy  has  painted  them  so  much 
blacker  than  they  really  are,  and  who  not 
unfrequently  betray  their  Uly-while  na- 
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tionality  through  a  thin  though  sudorific 
disguise ;  wc  admit  both  their  popularity 
and  their  skill ;  but  we  are  bound  to  Ray 
that  we  miss  even  in  such  pretty  tunes 
as  ^^  Beautiful  Star,"  and  such  tremen- 
dous successes  as  "  Sally  come  up,"  the 
distinctive  charm  and  original  pathos 
which  characterized  "  Mary  Blane  "  and 
**  Lucy  Neal." 

We  cannot  close  without  alluding  to 
one  other  class  of  music. 

As  opera  is  the  most  irrational  and 
unintellectual  form  of  music,  so  that  class 
of  cabinet  music  called  stringed  quartetts 
is  the  most  intellectual.  The  true  musi- 
cian enters  as  it  were  the  domestic  sanc- 
tuary of  music  when  he  sits  down  to. 
listen  to,  or  to  take  part  in,  a  stringed 
quartett.  The  time  has  ffone  by  when 
men  like  Lord  Chesterfield  could  speak 
of  a  fiddler  with  contempt.  Fe  w  people 
would  now  inquire  with  the  languid  fop, 
*^  what  fun  there  is  in  four  fellows  sittiug 
opposite  each  other  for  hours  and  scrap- 
ing catgut;"  most  people  understand 
that  in  this  same  process  the  cultivated 
musician  finds  the  most  precious  opportu- 
niti&s  for  quiet  mental  analysis  and  subtle 
contemplation. 

The  greatest  masters  wrote  their  choic- 
est thoughts  in  this  form — it  is  one  so 
easily  commanded  and  so  satisfying. 
Tfie  three  varieties  of  the  same  instru- 
ment— violin,  viola,  and  violoncello— all 
possessing  common  properties  of  sound, 
but  each  with  its  own  peculiar  quality, 
embrace  an  almost  unlimited  compass, 
and  an  equally  wide  sphere  of  musical 
expression. 

The  quailett  is  a  musical  microcosm, 
and  is  to  the  symphony  what  a  vignette 
in  water-colors  is  to  a  large  oil-painting. 
The  great  quailett  writers  are  certainly 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Haydn 
is  the  true  model.  He  attempts  nothing 
which  four  violins  cannot  do ;  the  parts 
are  exquisitely  distributed,  scrupulous 
justice  is  done  to  each  instrument,  and 
the  form  is  perfect.  Mozart's  quartett 
is  equally  perfect,  as  such,  but  much 
bolder  and  more  spontaneous.  Beet- 
hoven carried  quailett  writing,  as  he  did 
every  other  branch  of  music,  into  hitherto 
untrodden  regions,  but,  with  the  sure  in- 
stinct of  the  most  balanced  of  all  ge- 
nioses,   never  into  inappropriate  ones. 

Nkw  Series.— Vol.  VH.,  No.  4. 


Fascinating  as  are  the  quartetts  of  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn,  as  quartetts  we  are 
bound  to  place  them  below  the  above 
great  models.  Spohr  seldom  distributed 
his  pai-ts  fairly;  it  is  usually  first  violin 
with  stringed  accompaniment.  Mendels- 
sohn constantly  forgets  the  limits  of  the 
legitimate  quaitett;  orchestral  effects 
are  constantly  being  attempted,  and  we 
pine  at  intervals  for  a  note  on  the  horn, 
whilst  the  kettledrum  is  not  uofrequent- 
ly  suggested.  Schubeit  can  wander  on 
forever  with  four  instruments,  or  with 
anything  else — mellifluous,  light-hearted, 
melancholy,  fanciful  by  turns.  When 
he  gets  half-way  through,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  leave  off,  and 
when  he  gets  to  the  end  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  go  on.  But  in 
this  process  form  and  unity  are  often 
both  lost. 

The  characteristics  of  Schumann  re- 
quire separate  attention.  Under  the 
general  heading  of  quartett  music  would 
be  comprised  the  addition  of  the  piano- 
forte in  trios,  quaitetts,  and  quintetts ; 
as  also  the  addition  of  a  horn,  a  flute, 
or  clarionet,  in  sestetts  ahd  octetts. 
Variety  is  always  ple.%sant,  but  none  of 
these  combinations  equal  the  stringed 
quartett  in  beauty  of  form  or  real  power 
and  balance  of  expression.  The  piano 
in  a  trio  will  eke  out  a  good  deal,  but 
it  usually  results  in  the  strings  accom- 
panying the  piano,  or  the  piano  accom- 
panying the  strings.  Mendelssohn's  two 
trios  are  small  orchestral  whirlwinds, 
and  quite  unique,  but  the  form  might 
be  seriously  questioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  feels  the  piano- 
forte in  a  quartett,  or  even  a  qiuntett, 
as  a  kind  of  interloper — a  sort  of  wasp 
in  a  beehive — a  sort  of  cuckoo  in  a 
hedge-sparrow's  nest.  One  would  rather 
see  the  natural  bird  there;  one  would 
rather  have  the  second  violin  in  its 
place.  Again,  in  octetts  and  sestetts, 
splendid  as  are  some  of  these  composi- 
tions, we  feel  theorchestral  form  is  the  one 
aimed  at,  and  consequently  the  poverty 
of  the  adopted  one  is  constantly  making 
itself  felt.  Space  compels  us  to  speak 
most  generally  and  without  even  necessa- 
ry qualification  on  these  points,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  quartett  playing  that  has 
of  late  years  come  before  the  public. 

Mysterious  quartetts  in  back  rooms  and 
retired  country-houses  becoming  more 
28 
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and  more  frequent,  the  experiment  of  pub- 
lic quartette  was  at  last  made  ;  but  they 
were  to  be  for  the  few.  The  Musical 
Union  under  Mr.  Ella  was  the  first 
society  which  provided  this  luxury  every 
season.  It  soon  met  with  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  quartett  concerts  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  under  Messrs.  Sainton,  HiU, 
Fiatti,  and  Cooper.  But  the  man  and 
the  hour  were  still  to  come.  The  con- 
certs were  too  select  and  too  expensive. 
Mr.  Chappell  flew  to  the  rescu/e  with  a 
chosen  band  of  heroes,  foremost  amongst 
whom  must  always  stand  M.  Joachim. 

M.  Joachim  is  the  greatest  living  vio- 
linist ;  no  man  is  so  nearly  to  the  execu- 
tion of  music  what  Beethoven  was  to  its 
composition.  There  is  something  mass- 
ive, complete,  and  unerring  about  M. 
Joachim  that  lifts  him  out  of  the  list  of 
great  living  players,  and  places  him  on  a 
pedestal  apart.  Other  men  have  their 
specialties;  he  has  none.  Others  rise 
above  or  fall  below  themselves;  he  is 
always  himself,  neither  less  nor  more. 
He  wields  the  sceptre  of  his  bow  with 
the  easy  royalty  of  one  born  to  reign  ; 
he  plays  Beethoven's  concerto  with  the 
rapt  infallible  power  of  a  seer  delivering 
his  oracle,  and  he  takes  his  seat  at  a 
quartett  ^  ery  much  like  Apollo  entering 
his  chariot  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

The  second  violin  of  the  usual  Mon- 
day popular  quartett  is  Herr  Ries, 
masterly  and  unobtrusive.  The  tenor, 
Mr.  Blagrove,  who,  though  an  admirable 
first  violin  and  a  great  orchestral  leader, 
knows  how  to  shine  anywhere,  adorns 
the  post  of  primo  tenore  occupied  by  the 
late  Lamented  Mr.  Hill.  Signer  Piatti, 
the  only  violoncello  the  public  can  bear 
to  listen  to  as  long  as  he  lives,  completes 
the  best  cast  ever  heard  in  England. 

Other  players  constantly  appear  of 
various  merits.  Lotto,  Wilhelmg,  and 
Strauss  are  the  best  substitutes  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  great  Wien- 
iawskL  Why  Mr.  Carrodus  has  never 
been  selected  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. His  late  performances  have 
been  quite  remarkable  enough  to  justify 
a  trial. 

Mr.  Charles  Halle  is  usually  seated  at 
the  piano,  and  as  long  as  he  is  there  the 
presence  of  a  master  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all. 

For  one  shilling  any  one  can  get  a 
seat  at  these  concerts,  where  he  can  hear 


perfectly,  and  enjoy  the  finest  daasical 
music  played  in  the  finest  style. 

The  crowded  and  attentive  audience 
which  assembles  every  Monday  night 
throughout  the  season  at  St.  James's 
Hall  is  the  latest  and  most  decisive  proof 
of  the  progress  of  music  in  England. 
When  an  audience  numbering  some 
thousands  is  so  easily  and  frequently 
found,  it  matters  little  where  it  comes 
from.  No  doubt  many  connoisseurs  are 
there,  but  many  others  also  attend  who 
have  cultivated,  and  are  cultivating,  a 
general  taste  for  certain  higher  forms  of 
music,  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  hail  the  omen.  We  believe  that 
every  branch  of  art  has  a  high  mission  of 
its  own  in  the  constant  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety. We  believe  that  so  great  a  power 
as  music  cannot  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  inactive — must  either  become  the 
minister  of  degraded  taste  and  feeling, 
or  a  lamp  of  life  and  the  pure  reorcator 
of  the  human  heart. 

H.  R.  Hawbis. 


•  »• 
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A  THOKOUGHLY  practical  belief  in  the 
theory  that  every  virtue  is  an  exact 
mean,  supposing  it  to  be  possible  or 
desirable,  would  at  least  necessitate  the 
most  unflinching  self-discipline,  and 
a  mathematical  impartiality  to  one's 
own  weaknesses  an*!  those  of  other  per- 
sons. Estimates  of  character  would  be 
formed  upon  wonderfully  different  prin- 
ciples than  those  which  at  present  guide 
us,  and  a  complete  change  in  concep- 
tions of  social  merit  would  be  the  re- 
sult. Such  expressions  as  ^^  faults  on 
the  right  side,"  "  amiable  failings,"  and 
the  like,  would  vanish  from  our  vocab- 
ulary. All  faults  would  be  equally 
wrong,  and  all  failings  equally  unlovely. 
Virtue  would  be  reduced  to  a  fixed 
arithmetical  figure:  all  other  num- 
bers, whether  higher  or  lower,  would 
be  alike  incorrect;  one  only  could  be 
right.  Every  deflection  from  the  mean, 
on  whatever  side,  would  appear  equally 
reprehensible;  faults  would  differ  in 
kind,  but  not  in  degree.  People  would 
no  longer  think  that  it  was  better^  to 
lean  toward  rashness  than  cowardice, 
toward    prodigality    than    avarice,    or 
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toward  unrestrained  garrulitj  than 
impenetrable  reserye.  But  this  passion- 
less Utopia  is  not  likely  to  be  realized. 
Until  human  nature  is  recast  in  some 
new  mould,  it  will  ever  be  disposed  to 
view  errors  in  one  direction  more  favor- 
ably than  those  in  another.  Opinions 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  one  weakness 
over  its  opposite  will  differ  with  differ- 
ent minds;  natural  disposition  and  a 
disguised  selfishness  will  decide  the 
preference.  Thus,  some  will  consider 
the  spendthrift  to  be  less  distant  from 
perfection  than  the  miser,  and  will  re- 
gard the  gushinn^  prattle  of  the  school- 
girl as  better  than  the  taciturnity  of 
the  misanthrope.  Quot  homines  tot 
sefUenticB,  On  these  points  each  will 
have  his  own  convictions,  which  no 
amount  of  argument  will  remove. 
Without  the  least  wish  to  rob  any  one 
of  this  privilege,  it  is  still  possible  to 
make  an  attempt  at  striking  the  balance 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  latter  pair  of  con- 
tradictory opinions,  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  their  most  aggravated 
form.  The  reserved  character  is  far 
from  being  socially  attractive.  It  lacks, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  charm  of  individ- 
uality and  expression.  Moody  heroes 
of  romance  are  exceptions.  Though 
their  voice  is  silent,  yet  there  is  always 
a  strange  expression  upon  their  counte-- 
nance,  and  a  fire  in  their  eyes  far  sur- 
passing any  mere  eloquence  of  words. 
These,  however,  are  not  easily  met  with 
in  real  life ;  and  it  is  usual  to  find  that 
those  who  are  characterized  by  extreme 
reserve  of  manner  n^e  voted  dull,  or 
damned  with  the  faint  praise  of  being 
*^  estimable  persons."  On  the  other 
hand,  if  excessive  and  inane  talkers  are 
generally  considered  bores,  there  are 
many  who,  while  looking  upon  reserve  as 
sinister  and  unsafe,  recognize  in  the  un- 
restrained talk  of  communicative  com- 
panions nothing  but  the  overflowings  of 
an  open  heart,  and  a  generous,  trustful 
spirit. 

Is  this  view  altogether  the  best  that 
can  be  taken  ?  The  fact  that  the  com- 
municative character  is,  as  a  rule,  con- 
fined to  children,  women,  and  very 
young  men,  might  perhaps  seem  to  im- 
^  ply  a  certain  amount  of  weakness.  And 
this  opinion  might  be  thought  to  receive 
additional  support  from  the  increase  of 
communicativeness  which  generally  ac- 


companies indulgence  in  the  cup.  The 
man  of  maturity  and  experience  does 
not  care  to  rush  into  unguarded  expres- 
sions of  opinion  or  indiscriminate  confi- 
dences; his  dealings  with  the  world 
have  taught  him  reticence  and  caution. 
The  youth,  inexperienced  and  overflow- 
ing with  self,  has  not  yet  learned  to 
bridle  his  tongue;  there  are,  indeed, 
some  who  never  seem  to  learn  to  do  so. 
Whatever  they  think  they  say,  and  the 
toads  and  diamonds  fall  promiscuously 
from  their  mouth. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  that 
is  fresh  and  delightful  m  all  this.  It 
may  be  very  charming,  but  it  is  at  times 
very  awkward.  Those  open-hearted, 
impulsive,  communicative  creatures  who 
never  keep  their  own  opinion  back,  who 
pour  forth  unreservedly  all  their  cher- 
ished fancies  and  pet  beliefs,  may  some- 
times be  amusing,  but  are  often  uncom- 
monly dangerous.  When  in  society, 
they  not  unt'requently  resemble  the  bull 
in  the  china-shop.  Whatever  may  be 
the  subject  of  conversation  or  contro- 
versy, they  speak  out  roundly  and 
openly.  They  tilt  cap^pie  at  state- 
ments which  they  are  inclined  to  doubt, 
and  often  hurt  by  their  gushing  enthu- 
siasm the  feelings  of  their  over-sensitive 
auditors.  Abstractedly  this  may  be 
beautifully  natural,  but  socially  it  is^  an- 
noying. It  is  in  this  class  that  persons 
who  are  so  apt  to  make  ^^unfortunate 
remarks  "  must  be  placed.  Their  fmends, 
who  may  have  more  regard  for  their 
reputation  than  they  have  themselves, 
are  in  perpetual  dread  of  what  they  may 
say  next,  for  with  them  the  wrong  thing 
is  ever  uttered  at  the  wrong  time. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. If  the  merits  of  the  reserved 
character  are  of  a  negative  rather  thftn 
a  positive  kind,  so  too  are  his  faults.  He 
at  least  will  not  wound  the  prejudices  of 
society  by  unguarded  expressions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  ridicule  or  odium.  Per- 
sons cannot  well  be  communicative 
without  being  confidential.  Like  the 
Athenian  reformer,  who  "  took  the  peo- 
ple into  partnership,"  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  whoever  will  be  admitted 
into  the  secrets  of  their  bosom. 

Every  one  will  have  met  persons  who, 
if  they  have  not  received  a  positive  re- 
buff, are  ready,  after  the  first  ten  min- 
utes' acq^aaintance,  to  lay  bare  all  the 
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inmost  recesses  of  their  heart.  Give 
ihera  but  the  opportunity,  and  there  is 
no  subject  in  heaven  or  earth  on  which 
they  will  not  utter  their  opinion.  Their 
position  in  life,  their  past,  present,  and 
future,  their  hopes  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity, will  all  be  poured  forth  in  rapid 
succession.  Their  sentiments  seem  to 
be  like  money  in  the  schoolboy's  pocket 
— if  they  keep  them  to  themselves  they 
have  no  peace.  The  history  of  their 
family,  of  their  fortunes,  of  their  loves, 
will  all  be  narrated  with  exuberant 
frankness  and  simplicity.  It  may  be 
that  the  hearer  who  is  intrusted  with 
these  confidences  should  consider  him- 
self highly  favored  among  men.  But 
just  as  the  attentions  of  flirtation  a  e 
the  less  valued  because  they  are  so  lii>- 
erally  dispensed,  so,  too,  these  confiden- 
tial communicatioDS,  being  withheld 
from  none,  are  gradually  regarded  as  no 
special  indications  of  favor  or  sincerity. 
What  is  the  real  motive  of  thL*  enthusi- 
astic unreserve?  Do  people  really  be- 
lieve that  what  is  interesting  to  them- 
selves must  interest  all  whom  they  meet ; 
and  that,  in  proclaiming  what  they  think 
and  do,  they  are  but  discharging  their 
bounden  duty  to  contribute  to  the  edifi- 
cation and  amusement  of  society  in  gen- 
eral ?  But  the  over-communicative  are, 
as  a  rule,  impatient  of  each  other.  They 
are  never  fully  satisfied  or  pleased  unless 
they  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
certain  passive  and  receptive  clement 
which  they  do  not  themselves  possess. 
Nor  can  the  passion  to  confide  be  taken 
as  a  mark  of  extreme  sinceiity ;  expe- 
rience teaches  that  excessive  protes- 
tation is  more  generally  accompanied  by 
the  reverse.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that 
it  is  altogether  the  result  of  selfishness 
•or  conceit.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
•cases  of  communicativeness,  in  which 
persons  of  ability  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  the  world  printed 
statements  relating  purely  to  their 
•domestic  concerns,  cannot  well  be  re- 
ferred to  anything  but  conceit,  or,  what 
is  much  the  same  thing,  excessive  self- 
consciousness — ^tbe  idea  that  what  afiects 
them  must  in  some  way  or  other  affect 
all  mankind  besides.  Communicative- 
ne«i,  however,  seems  principally  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  tact,  or  thoughtless- 
ness and  absence  of  self<sontrol.  The 
same  8pii*h  which  prompts  people  to  be 


communicative  might  prompt  tliem  to 
strong  words  or  stronger  actions.  But 
the  form  which  it  assumes  in  extreme 
cases  is  generally  ridiculous  rather  than 
anything  else.  The  case  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Riley,  who,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
thought  fit  to  publish  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper  of  his  native  town  a  Hst 
of  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to 
marry  his  factory-girl  Mary  Jane,  may 
not  have  been  yet  forgotten.  Mr.  Riley 
was  only  a  reductio  ad  absurdttm  of  the 
ordinaiy  communicative  character.  He 
could  not  be  happy  without  giving  to 
his  fellow-men  an  account  of  the  work- 
ings and  impulses  of  his  own  mind.  If 
the  result  was  more  a'bsnrd  than  usual, 
it  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  rather  thaii 
his  fault. 

But  the  communicative  character  is 
seldom  seen  in  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment in  men.  Whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  hint  with 
sufficient  delicacy  to  a  lady  that  she  is  a 
bore,  or  that  ladies  have  not  an  equal 
number  of  conversational  topics  at  their 
disposal,  and  so  are  obliged  to  speak 
with  greater  fulness  on  those  which  they 
have,  this  trait  seems  peculiarly  to  be- 
long to  the  feminine  mind.  \et  even 
here,  experience  of  the  world  and  con- 
tact with  society  render  it  fiir  less  promi- 
nent than  it  appears  in  a  state  of  prime- 
val simplicity.  The  matured  vounglady, 
who  is  enjoying  her  eighth  or  ninth 
season,  is  far  less  gushing  than  the  debu- 
tante who  has  but  just  emerged  from  her 
school-girl  chrysalis ;  and  the  discretion 
and  reserve  of  the  well-pi*actised  London 
wife  and  mother  far  surpass  that  of  the 
country  parson^s  lady,  who  spends  her 
lifetime  immured  in  the  solitudes  of 
Mudbury-cum-Littleton.  If  the  confi- 
dences of  the  wife  are  possessed  of  a 
charm  which  those  of  the  husband  la^ 
they  are  not  without  their  peculiar 
drawbacks.  When  a  lady  insists  npon 
pouring  into  our  cars  a  long  tale  of 
domestic  grievances,  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  as  displayed  in  the  race  of 
servants,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  things, 
a  tax  is  laid  upon  our  politeness  which 
is  not  felt  in  the  case  of  mascnline  comr 
munications.  We  must  assume  a  virtue, 
if  we  have  it  not ;  and  though  we  may 
be  secretly  longing  for  a  check  apon  the 
torrent  of  trustfulness  which  tne  fair 
speaker  poura  forth,  a   semblance  of 
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attention  and  interest  must  be  preserved. 
This  wish  may  not  be  always  confined  to 
the  immediately  intended  receptacle  of 
these  confidences.  The  liusband  who  is 
aware  of  the  prattling  propensities  of 
his  better-half,  if  he  happens  to  be  look- 
ing on  at  the  time,  can  hardly  be  alto- 
gether  at  his  ease.  A  sensitive  man 
who  is  blessed  with  a  partner  so  open- 
hearted  and  unreserved  will  not  relish 
having  the  secrets  of  his  domestic  life 
intrusted  to  each  casual  confidant.  He 
will  sit  uneasily  in  his  chair,  will  frown, 
will  endeavor  to  turn  the  conversation 
to  some  more  general  topic.  But  in 
vain;  he  must  patiently  endure  to  the 
end.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the 
victim  of  feminine  confidences  is  far 
from  comfortable.  On  the  one  hand  he 
must  not  offend  the  wife  by  inattention ; 
on  the  other,  he  knows  that  the  uufor- 
ttinate  husband  wishes  liim  anywhere 
but  near  his  wife.  He  is  compelled  to 
hear  of  the  golden  past — "before  I  was 
married,"  *'  when  I  lived,  with  papa," 
"  when  I  was  at  home ; "  all  of  which 
phrases  and  reminiscences,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  im- 
savory  to  the  present  lord  and  master  of 
her  who  utters  them.  The  victim  lis- 
tens on,  and  feels  uncommonly  foolish, 
inwardly  resolving  that  there  shall  never 
occur  an  opportunity  for  the  repetition 
of  his  sufferings. 

What  is  gained  by  all  this?  The 
listener  has  been  bored;  the  husband 
possibly  pained;  and  has  the  wife  de- 
rived any  solid  gratification  from  either 
of  these  results  ?  Nothincr  is  more  com- 
mon  than  to  find  the  mistress  of  a 
house,  who  may  have  seen  wealthier 
days,  overflowing  with  apologies  for 
detects,  real  or  imaginary,  in  her  house- 
hold arrangements ;  while  each  apology 
will  be  supplemented  by  an  allusion  to 
the  departed  glories  of  bygone  times. 
Now  this  is  the  result  of  an  effort — 
involuntary  it  may  be,  and  unconscious 
— to  create  an  impression  that  is  really 
false.  She  would  have  persons  view 
both  herself  and  her  house,  not  as  they 
now  are,  but  as  they  have  been,  trusting 
that  the  mention  of  her  former  higher 
estate  will  shed  a  lustre  of  unreal  splen- 
dor over  her  present  comparative 
humility.  She  would  wish  her  acquaint* 
ance,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  being 
fine  people,  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of 


what  may  seem  to  be  the  case,  she  is 
really  not  as  one  of  themselves,  but 
supeiior  in  every  way  as  Hyperion  to  a 
satyr.  Such  persons  are  peculiarly  ob- 
jectionable ;  there  is  an  intolerable  air 
of  patronage  about  them.  None  can 
care  for  associ^Cting  with  those  who 
seem  to  wi^h  it  to  be  thought  that  their 
presence  confera  a  benefit  upon  the 
society  in  which  they  may  condescend 
to  move.  This  tendency  is  in  reality 
only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  com- 
municative spirit.  What,  then,  is  to 
become  of  the  warm  impulsive  nature 
which  yearns  for  sympathy,  and  pants 
for  some  kindred  spirit  to  whom  it  may 
reveal  its  hidden  thoughts?  Must  it 
never  be  confidential  ?  is  it  never  to 
break  through  the  cold  crust  of  conven- 
tional reserve,  or  to  pour  into  the  human 
ear  its  tale  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  hates 
and  loves  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  deprive 
those  who  are  thus  constituted  of  what 
is  to  them  an  inexpressible  satisfaction. 
Only  let  them  use  discretion  ;  let  them 
admit,  by  all  means,  the  friend  of  their 
choice,  who  will  doubtless  duly  appre- 
ciate the  privilege,  into  the  sanctum  of 
their  heai*ts;  but  let  them  be  content 
with  this.  The  sympathy  which  they  love 
is  not  to  be  found  everywhere.  Society 
is  selfish,  and  it  is  better  that  only  the 
tried  and  true  should  be  the  objects  of 
their  confidences,  lest  they  should  find 
that  they  have,  after  all,  cast  their 
pearls  before  swine.  It  is  dangerous  to 
seek  to  have  too  many  confidential 
friends  ;  the  essence  of  intimate  friend- 
ship is  its  limitation.  To  confide  in 
everybody,  means  to  be  confided  in  and 
trusted  by  nobody.  A  pei*son  who  is 
always  ready  to  iinpai*t  his  own  secrets 
to  each  stray  acquainumce,  will  be 
equally  ready  to  impart  those  of  others. 
And  even  with  the  chosen  few  there  are 
certain  limits  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
transgress.  Excess  of  communicative- 
ness has  destroyed  many  friendships  ; 
it  has  led  persons  to  open  their  heai'ts 
upon  certain  subjects  which,  when  the 
fit  of  enthusiasm  has  passed,  they  think 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
back  even  from  the  friend  of  their 
bosom.  The  next  time  they  meet  their 
confidant,  they  exhibit  a  caution  which 
in  them  amounts  to  a  suspicion.  ITinc 
tree.  There  are  some  points  concerning 
oneself  which  it  is  best  never  to  mention 
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to  others.  To  do  so  implies  a  want  of 
delicacy  and  self-respect,  and  cannot  but 
render  a  man  more  or  less  contemptible 
in  the  sight  of  others.  Judicious  reti- 
cence is  hard  to  learn,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  lite.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  babbling  and  frankness, 
between  mystery  and  reserve.  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  better  advice  than 
that  contained  in  the  words  of  a  certain 
philosopher  who  lived  some  two  thou- 
sand years  ago :  '^  Let  each  one  find  out 
his  own  natural  bent,  and  go  rather  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  so  he  will 
reach  the  mean.".  And  the  theory  of  the 
mean,  notwithstanding  its  many  draw- 
backs and  difficulties,  might  with  advan- 
tage  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by 
those  who  are  destitute  of  tine  percep- 
tions and  of  habitual  self-control. 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTP. 
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THE  MUMMY  OF  THEBES. 

A  TBAVELLER*S  REVEEIB. 

The  Hebrews  buried  their  dead  in 
caves,  "  out  of  their  sight ; "  the  Greeks 
burned  them;  the  ancient  Persians 
exposed  their  deceased  friends  on 
mountains,  and  in  deseit  places,  to 
be  devoured  piecemeal  by  birds  of 
prey ;  and  the  Hindoos  felt  a  religious 
pleasure,  as  they  feel  this  hour,  in 
launching  all  they  once  loved  coffinless 
into  the  Ganges,  to  float  down,  if  they 
escape  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile,  to  the 
mighty  deep. 

But  the  extraordinary  practice  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  regards  the  dis- 
posal of  their  dead,  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  nations.  I  confess  that, 
of  all  the  races  passed  away,  no  people 
ever  trod  this  globe  half  so  interest- 
ing to  me  as  the  old  mnmmy-makers  and 
pyramid-builders  of  the  land  of  Ham. 
I  love  them,  because  their  enduring 
tombs — great  granite  books  that  do 
not  lie — declare  to  endless  ages  they 
tenderly  loved  each  other.  I  admire 
them,  because,  a  few  periods  excepted, 
when  kins^s  like  Rameses  the  Great 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  conquest,  they 
never  sought  to  aggrandize  themselves 
by  foreign  wars,  nor  seized  unjustly  the 
lands  and  property  of  others,  keeping 
to  themselves,  their  whole  world  cen- 
tred in  that  beautiful  valley  of  waters, 
born   there  and   dying  there,  framing 


no  brighter  Amenti  or  elysium  than 
the  lovely  scenes  their  favored  land  dis- 
played. I  bow  to  them — I  revere  their 
genius— genius  subtile  vet  comprehen- 
sive— quaint  in  small  thmgs,  sublime  in 
great.  What  a  language,  if  it  could 
disclose  all  its  wondrous  meanings 
breathes  in  the  mysterious  hieroglyph- 
ics! Yon  sarcophagus,  alive  with 
ten  thousand  symbols,  is  a  mighty 
poem — an  Iliad  in  stone!  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  Parthenon — the  latter  is 
comparatively  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
yet,  however  beautiful,  it  is  already 
stricken  with  years,  and  commingling 
fast  ^^with  parent  dust;"  but  the 
former  seem  Titanic  tbrms,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  immortality;  they 
have  no  fellowship  with  decay  or 
change,  and  when  no  longer  a  classic 
temple  shall  rear  its  head  in  Greece, 
and  every  f:unous  edifice  in  Europe 
shall  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
memory,  the  monster  tombs  or  star- 
oratories  by  ^he  Nile  will  attract  the 
gaze,  and  fill  the  traveller's  bosom 
with  awe. 

But  my  discourse  is  on  a  Mummy. 
Come,  poor  relic  of  mortality,  from 
your  dark  recess  in  the  rocks  behind 
Thebes,  where  you  have  been  cradled 
durins:  three  thousand  years.  My 
boat  lies  at  anchor  off  the  great  tem- 
ples, and  I  can  sec  the  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  the  Memnoniura,  .and  all  the 
glories  lefl  to  astonish  our  later  days. 
Now  as  no  breath  waves  the  long 
banana  leaves  and  tufted  palms  on 
the  bank,  and  the  moon  climbs  slowly 
over  the  ruins,  still  as  death,  and 
pacing,  snowy  robed,  on  and  on  along 
the  sapphire  floor  of  heaven,  I  will 
place  you  reverently^  tenderly  before 
me. 

I  am  with  the  dead,  yet  I  feel  not  the 
accustomed  creeping  fear,  for  a  chasm 
of  ages  seems  to  intervene  between 
thee  and  me.  Poor  submissive  Mum- 
my! why  did  they  swathe  thee  thus, 
binding  thee  round  and  round  with 
such  delicacy  and  care?  I  sympathize 
with  them— they  loved  thee,  and  some 
one  perhaps  adored  thee,  for  thou  mayst 
have  been  a  maiden  beautitiil  and  vir- 
tuous, who  perished  young.  I  see  thee, 
a  fairy  creature,  leading  the  dance 
beneath  the  shady  palms.  How  thy 
black  hair  streams,  and  thy  full  gazelle- 
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like  eyes  sparkle  I  how  thy  embroidered 
scarf  floats  ont  during  thy  rapid 
motions,  and  thy  silver  anklets  tinkle — 
sweeter  music  than  the  sistrum's  to  the 
ears  of  one  who  watches  thee.  I  see 
thee  seated  near  him,  as  sunset  burns 
on  the  Nile,  with  the  lotus -flower  in 
thy  hand,  and  half  turning  away  thy 
sweet  face,  all  blushes,  as  he  presses  his 
suit. 

Dark  Mummy !  where  is  thy  maiden 
beauty  now?  where  thy  love-dimples, 
thine  ivory  neck,  and  little  playful 
band  ?  Yet  it  is  something  to  sec  thee 
even  as  thou  art,  the  veritable  child  of 
thirty  centuries,  and  fancy  will  invest 
thee  with  all  thou  hast  lost. 

Thou  mayst  have  been  a  priestess  in 
one  of  yonder  gorgeous  snrines.  In 
white  robes  thou  mayst  have  bowed 
before  the  image  of  the  mysterious  one 
— the  veiled  Isis.  Shining  in  those  now 
sightless  sockets,  thy  niild  eyes  were 
once  raised  to  heaven,  filled  with  the 
tears  of  speechless  adoration,  and  from 
those  shrivelled  lips  may  have  issued 
the  prayer  of  a  contrite  spirit — pure, 
gentle,  holy,  to  listen  to  which  the  good 
genii  stooped  from  their  bowers  in 
Amenti. — Or,  cold  thing,  whose  heart 
the  ages  have  shrivelled  up,  and 
whose  bosom  is  dry,  thou  mayst  have 
been  a  fruitful  vine,  the  pride  of  thy 
loving  lord ;  thou  mayst  have  been  a 
mother — yes,  a  happy  mother,  full  of 
all  the  sweet  cares,  and  engrossed  with 
the  gentle  littlenesses  of  domestic  life. 
I  see  thee  now  amidst  thy  joyous  circle, 
thy  little  ones  sporting  around  thee,  or 
climbing  thy  knee,  while  thy  stooping 
face  is  radiant  with  the  light  of  affec- 
tion. They  are  laughing,  and  those 
poor  lips  are  wreathing  too  with  smiles, 
and  those  now  withered  arms  are  toss- 
ing aloft  the  youngest  born.  Oh,  reck- 
less, gleesorae,  hopeful,  joyous  being! 
exultnnt  in  the  mere  sense  of  existence, 
throbbing  with  love,  and  warm  with 
rapture,  with  no  chilling  thought  of  a 
future,  or  what  thou  wouldst  come  to. 

Silent  Mummy!  thy  children  are 
mummies  now,  but  where  they  rest  we 
cannot  tell.  Honored  Mummy!  that 
hand  may  have  clasped  the  hand  of  a  Pha- 
raoh ;  or  thou  mayst  have  been  thyself 
a  queen ;  but  death  has  placed  thee  now 
on  a  level  with  thy  subjects.  What- 
ever thou  wert,  I  cannot  but  behold 


thee  with  feelings  of  interest ;  thy  gild- 
ing, thy  bandages,  thy  fleshless  flngei*s 
and  shrunk,  lean  face,  are  not  to  me  re- 
pulsive, for  every  mummy  speaks  more 
than  a  roundelay  or  song  of  love  of  the 
deep  affection  swaying  generations  p^one. 

The  ancient  children  of  the  Nilotic 
valley  may  have  converted  their  dead 
into  mummies,  partly  from  the  religious 
belief  that,  after  thousands  of  years,  the 
wandering  spirit  would  return  to  its  ten- 
ement of  clay;  but  chiefly  were  they 
influenced,  we  repeat,  by  mutual  attach- 
ment and  love.  Friend  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  friend;  the  lover  would 
not  be  separated  from  his  mistress ;  and 
the  child  would  make  periodical  visits 
to  the  tomb  of  his  parents,  where  again 
he  might  actually  behold  the  features  of 
those  he  had  reverenced.  Oh,  then,  re- 
garding it  in  this  light,  we  must  feel  it 
was  a  beautiful  custom,  that  of  embalm- 
ing and  preserving  the  dead. 

Mummy !  thou  shalt  henceforth  be  to 
me  as  a  companion.  I  will  bear  thee 
about  with  me  in  my  wanderings,  and 
learn  lessons  from  the  sad  spectacle 
thou  dost  present.  I  will  picture  thee 
good  and  beautiful  as  thou  once  wert, 
and  dream  of  the  time  when,  bursting 
these  cerements,  and  casting  off  the 
blackness  of  ages,  thou  wilt  spring  again 
into  life,  fresh  and  glorious  as  a  star, 
and  with  ancient  memories,  thoughts, 
and  affections  revived,  walk  in  paradise, 
a  thing  of  beauty,  blessing  the  God  who 
created  thee. 

But  the  reis  of  my  boat  has  fallen 
asleep,  the  Arab  sailors  have  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  scanty  mantles,  and 
are  also  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 
The  moon  is  shining  whiter  and  clearer 
over  the  city  of  desolation  and  mae^nifi- 
cence ;  every  ruin,  from  the  Obelisk  to 
the  Sphinx,  having  put  on  a  robe  of 
tremulous  sheet-silver.  So  I,  too,  must 
close  mine  eyes  awhile  on  the  royal 
home  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  river 
that  heard  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed 
Israelites,  to  dream  perhaps  of  the  north- 
em  barbarous  land  which  I  call  my 
home,  or  to  carry  on  further  the  thread 
of  my  "discourse"  on  an  Egyptian 
Mummy. 
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From  Ut»  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrlan. 

X. 

But  that  day  I  was  to  have  the  great- 
est fright  of  all.  You  remember,  Fritz, 
that  Sorl6  had  told  me  at  supper  the 
night  before,  that  if  we  did  not  receive  the 
invoice,  our  spirits  of  wine  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  M.  Quataya  of  Pezenas,  and 
that  we  need  feel  no  anxiety  about  it. 

I  thought  so,  too,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
right;  and  as  the  French  and  German 
gates  were  closed  at  three  o'clock,  and 
nothing  more  could  enter  the  city,  I  sup- 
posed that  that  was  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  felt  quite  relieved. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Moses  I  "  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
room ;  "  yes,  for  if  these  spirits  had 
been  sent  eight  days  sooner,  we  should 
have  made  a  great  profit ;  but  now,  at 
least,  thou  ait  relieved  of  great  anxiety. 
Be  content  with  thine  old  trade.  Let 
alone  for  the  future  such  harassing  un- 
dertakings. Don't  stake  thine  all  again 
on  one  throw,  and  let  this  be  a  lesson  to 
thee  I " 

Such  thoughts  were  in  my  mind, 
when,  about  four  o'clock,  I  heard  some 
one  conung  up  our  stairs.  It  was  a 
heavy  step,  as  of  a  man  trying  to  find 
his  way  in  the  dark. 

Zefien  and  Sorl6  were  in  the  kitchen, 
preparing  supper.  Women  always  have 
something  to  talk  about  by  themselves, 
for  nobody  else  to  hear.  So  I  listened, 
and  then  opened  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Does  not  M.  Moses,  the  wine- 
merchant,  live  here  ?  '^  asked  a  man  in 
a  blouse  and  broad-rimmed  felt  hat, 
with  his  whip  on  his  shoulder — a  wag- 
oner's figure,  in  short.  I  turned  pale 
as  I  heard  him,  and  replied :  '^  Yes,  my 
name  is  Moses.    What  do  you  want?" 

He  came  in,  and  took  out  a  large 
leather  portfolio  from  under  his  blouse. 
I  trembled  as  I  looked  on. 

"There!"  said  he,  giving  me  two 
papers,  "  ray  invoice  and  my  bill  of 
lading,  see !  Are  not  the  twelve  pipes 
of  three-six  from  Pezenas  for  you  ?" 

"Yes,  where  are  they?" 

"On  the  Mittelbronn  hill,  twenty 
minutes  from  here,"  he  quietly  answer- 


ed. "  Some  Cossacks  stopped  ray  wag- 
ons, and  I  had  to  take  off  the  horses.  I 
hurried  into  the  city  by  a  postern  under 
the  bridge." 

My  limbs  failed  me  as  he  spoke.  I 
sank  into  my  arm-chair,  unable  to  speak 
a  word. 

"  You  will  pay  me  the  portage,"  said 
the  man,  "and  acknowledge  the  deliv- 
ery." 

" Sorl6 1  Sorl6 1"  I  cried  in  a  despair- 
ing voice.  And  she  and  Zeffen  ran  to 
me.  The  wagoner  explained  it  all  to 
them.  As  for  me,  I  heard  nothing.  I 
had  strength  only  to  exclaim:  "Now 
all  is  lost  I  Now  I  must  pay  without 
receiving  the  goods." 

"  We  are  willing  to  pay,  sir,"  said  my 
wife,  "but  the  letter  states  that  the 
twelve  pipes  shall  be  delivered  in  the 
city." 

The  wagoner  said :  "  I  have  just 
come  from  the  justice  of  the  peace,  as  I 
wanted  to  find  out  before  coming  to  you 
what  I  bad  a  right  to  claim ;  he  told  me 
that  you  ought  to  pay  for  everything, 
even  my  horses  and  carriages,  do  you 
understand  ?  I  unharnessed  my  horses, 
and  escaped,  myself,  which  in  so  much 
the  less  on  vour  account.  Will  you  set- 
tle ?     Yes  or  no  ?  " 

We  were  almost  dead  with  fricrht 
when  the  sergeant  came  in.  He  had 
heard  loud  words,  and  asked:  "What 
is  it.  Father  Moses  ?  What  is  it  about  ? 
What  does  this  man  want?  " 

Sorld,  who  never  lost  her  presence  of 
mind,  told  him  the  whole  story,  shortly 
and  clearly ;  he  comprehended  it  at 
once. 

"Twelve  pipes  of  three-six,  that 
makes  twenty-four  pipes  of  cognac 
What  luck  for  the  garrison  I  what 
luck ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  it  cannot  come 
in;  the  city  gates  are  shut,  and  the 
wagons  are  surrounded  by  CoHsacks." 

"  Cannot  come  in  ! "  cried  the  ser- 
geant, raising  his  shoulders.  "  Go 
along  I  Do  you  take  the  governor  for 
a  brute  ?  Is  he  going  to  refuse  twenty- 
four  pipes  of  good  brandy,  when  the 
garrison  needs  it  ?  Is  he  going  to  leave 
thu  windfall  to  the  Cossacks  ?  Madame 
Sorl4,  pay  the  portage  at  once ;  and  you. 
Father  Moses,  put  on  your  cap  and  fol- 
low me  to  the  governor's,  with  the  let- 
ter in  your  pocket.   Come  along!   Don't 
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lose  a  minute  I  If  the  Cossacks  have 
X\me  to  put  their  noses  in  your  casks, 
you  will  find  a  famous  deficit,  I  warrant 
you  I" 

When  I  heard  that  I  exclaimed  : 
"  Sergeant,  you  have  saved  ray  life  I  " 
And  1  hastened  to  get  my  cap. 

"Shall  I  pay  the  portage?"  asked 
Sorle. 

"  Yes  I  pay  I "  I  answered  as  I  went 
down,  for  it  was  plain  that  the  wagoner 
oould  compel  us.  I  went  down  with  an 
anxious  heart. 

All  that  I  remember  after  this  is  that 
the  sergeant  walked  before  me  in  the 
snow,  that  he  said  a  few  words  to  the 
sapper  at  the  governor's  house,  and  that 
we  went  up  the  grand  stairway  with 
the  marble  balustrade. 

Upstairs,  in  the  gallery  with  the  bal- 
ustrade around  it,  he  said  to  me :  "  Be 
easy.  Father  Moses !  Take  out  your  let- 
ter, and  let  me  do  the  talking." 

He  knocked  softly  at  a  door  as  he 
spoke. 

Somebody  said :  ^^  Come  in  I " 

We  went  in. 

Colonel  Moulin,  a  fat  man  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown and  little  silk  cap,  was  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  front  of  a  good  fire.  He 
was  very  red,  and  had  a  caraffe  of  rum 
and  a  glass  at  its  side  on  the  marble 
mantel-piece,  where  were  also  a  clock 
and  vases  of  flowers. 

^^What  is  it?"  he  asked,  turning 
round. 

^*  My  colonel,  this  b  what  is  the  mat- 
ter," replied  the  sergeant:  "twelve 
pipes  of  spirits  of  wine  have  been  stop- 
}>ed  on  the  Mittelbronn  hill,  and  are 
surrounded  by  Cossacks." 

"  Cossacks  I "  exclaimed  the  governor. 
'^Have  they  broken  through  our  lines 
already?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  sergeant,  "a  hurra 
of  Cossacks.  They  have  possession  of 
the  twelve  pipes  of  three-six  which  this 
patriot  brought  from  P^zenas  to  sustain 
the  garrison." 

"Some  bandits,"  said  the  governor — 
"  thieves ! " 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  the  sergeant^ 
taking  it  fi*om  my  hand. 

The  colonel  cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and 
said  hastily : 

"  Sergeant,  go  and  take  twenty- five 
men  of  your  company.  You  will  go  on 
the  run  to  free  the  wagons,  and  you  will 


put  in  requisition  horses  from  the  village 
to  bring  them  into  the  city." 

And,  as  we  were  going:  "Wait!" 
said  he  ;  and  he  went  to  his  bureau  and 
wrote  four  words;  "here  is  the  order." 

When  we  were  once  on  the  stairway, 
the  sergeant  said :  "  Father  Moses,  run 
to  the  cooper's ;  we  may  perhaps  need 
him  and  his  boys.  I  know  the  Cossacks ; 
their  first  thought  would  be  to  unload 
the  casks  so  as  to  be  more  sure  of  keep- 
ing them.  Have  them  bring  ropes  and 
ladders ;  and  I  will  go  to  the  barracks 
and  get  my  men  together." 

Then  I  ran  home  like  a  hart,  for  I  was 
enraged  at  the  Cossacks.  I  went  in  to 
get  my  musket  and  cartrid<;e-box.  I 
could  have  fought  an  army :  I  could  not 
see  straight. 

"What  is  it?    Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" asked  Sorle  and  Zefien. 
,    "  You  will  know  by  and  by,"  I  re- 
plied. 

I  went  to  Schweyer's.  He  had  two 
large  saddle-pistols,  which  he  put  quick- 
ly mto  his  apron-belt  with  the  axe ;  his 
two  boys,  Nickel  and  Frantz,  took  the 
ladder  and  ropes,  and  we  ran  to  the 
French  gate. 

The  sergeant  was  not  yet  there ;  but 
two  minutes  afler  he  came  running 
down  the  street  by  the  rampart  with 
thirty  veterans  in  file,  their  muskets  on 
their  shoulders. 

The  officer  guarding  the  postern  had 
only  to  see  the  order  to  let  us  go  out, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  we  were  in 
the  fosses  behind  the  hospital,  where  the 
sergeant  ranged  his  .men. 

"  It  is  cognac ! "  he  told  them ;  "  twen- 
ty-four pipes  of  cognac!  So,  comrades, 
attention  I  The  garrison  is  without 
brandy  ;  those  who  do  not  like  brandy 
have  only  to  put  themselves  in  ihe  rear." 

But  they  all  wanted  to  fight  in  front, 
and  laughed  in  anticipation. 

We  went  up  the  stairway,  and  were 
ranged  in  order  in  the  covered  ways.  It 
might  have  been  five  o'clock.  Looking 
from  the  top  of  the  glacis  we  could  see 
the  broad  meadows  of  Eichmatt,  and 
above  them  the  hills  of  Mittelbronn 
covered  with  snow.  The  sky  was  full  of 
clouds,  and  night  was  coming  on.  It 
was  very  cold. 

"  March  I "  said  the  Berg:eant. 

And  we  gained  the  highway.  The 
veterans,  in  two  files,  ran,  at  the  right 
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and  left,  their  backs  rounded,  and  their 
muskets  in  their  shoalder-belts ;  the 
snow  was  up  to  their  knees. 

Schweyer,  his  two  boys,  and  I  walked 
behind. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  veterans,  who  ran  all  the  way,  \  ad 
left  us  far  behind ;  wo  heard  for  some 
time  their  caitridge- boxes  rattling,  but 
soon  this  sound  was  lost  in  the  distance 
and  then  we  heard  the  dog  of  the  Trois- 
Maisons  barking  at  his  chain. 

The  deep  silence  of  the  night  gave  me 
a  chance  to  think.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  thought  of  my  spirits  of  wine,  I 
would  have  gone  straight  back  to  Phals- 
burg,  but  fortunately  that  thought  pre- 
vailed, and  I  said : 

"  Make  haste,  Schweyer,  make  haste ! " 

"  Make  h:iste ! "  he  exclaimed  angrily, 
**  you  can  make  haste  to  get  back  your 
spirits  of  wine,  but  what  do  we  care  for 
it  ?  Is  the  highway  the  place  for  us  ?  Are 
we  bandits  that  we  should  risk  our  lives  ?  " 

I  understood  at  once  that  he  wanted 
to  escape,  and  was  enraged. 

"Take  care, Schweyer,"  said  I,  "take 
care !  If  you  and  your  boys  go  back, 
people  will  say  that  you  have  been  a 
traitor  to  the  brandy  of  the  city,  and 
that  is  worse  than  being  a  traitor  to  the 
flag,  especially  in  a  cooper." 

"  The  devil  take  thee !  "  said  he,  "  we 
ought  never  to  have  come." 

However,  he  kept  on  ascending  the 
hill  with  me.  Nickel  and  Frantz  follow- 
ed us  without  hurrying. 

When  we  reached  the  plateau  we  saw 
lights  in  the  village.  All  was  still  and 
seemed  quiet,  although  there  was  a  great 
crowd  around  the  two  first  houses. 

The  door  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
was  wide  open,  and  its  kitchen  fire  shone 
from  the  end  of  the  alley  to  the  street 
where  my  two  carriages  stood. 

This  crowd  came  from  the  Cossacks 
who  were  carousing  at  Heitz's  house, 
after  tying  their  horses  under  the  shed. 
They  had  made  Mother  Heitz  cook  them 
a  pepper  soup,  and  we  saw  them  plainly, 
two  or  three  hundred  paces  distant,  go 
up  and  down  the  outside  steps,  with  jugs 
and  bottles  which  they  passed  from  one 
to  another.  The  thought  came  to  me 
that  they  were  drinking  my  spiiits  of 
wine,  for  a  lantern  hung  behind  the  first 
carriage,  and  the  rascals  were  all  going 
from  it  with  their  elbows  raised.      I 


was  so  furious  that,  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, I  began  to  run  to  put  a  stop  to  th^ 
pillage. 

Fortunately  the  veterans  were  in 
advance  of  me,  or  I  should  have  been 
murdered  by  the  Cossacks ;  I  had  not 
gone  half  way  when  our  whole  troop 
sprang  from  the  fences  of  the  highway, 
and  ran  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  crying 
out,  "  To  the  bayonet !  " 

You  never  saw  such  confusion,  Fritz. 
In  a  second  the  Cossacks  were  on  their 
horses,  and  the  veterans  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  the  front  of  the  inn  with  its  trel- 
lis, its  pigeon-house,  and  its  little  fenced 
garden,  was  lighted  up  by  the  firing 
of  muskets  and  pistols.  Heitz's  two 
daughtera  stood  at  the  windows,  with 
their  arms  lift;ed,  and  screamed  so  that 
they  could  be  heard  all  over  Mittel- 
bronn. 

Every  minute,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, something  fell  upon  the  road,  and 
then  the  horses  started  and  ran  through 
the  fields  like  deer,  with  their  heads  ran 
out,  and  their  manes  and  tails  flying,  llie 
villagers  ran  ;  Father  Heitz  slid  into  the 
bam,  and  climbed  up  the  ladder,  and  I 
came  up  breathless,  as  if  out  of  my 
senses. 

I  had  not  gone  more  than  fifteen  steps 
when  a  Cossack,  who  was  running  away 
at  full  speed,  turned  about  furiously 
close  to  me,  with  his  lance  in  the  air, 
and  called  out,  "  Hurra ! " 

I  had  only  time  to  stoop,  and  I  felt 
the  wind  of  the  lance  as  it  passed  along 
my  body. 

I  never  felt  so  badly  in  my  life,  Fritz; 
I  felt  the  chill  of  death,  that  trembling 
of  the  flesh  of  which  the  prophet  spoke: 
"Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up." 

But  what  shows  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  which  the  Ix>rd  puts  into 
his  creatures,  when  he  reserves  them  for 
a  great  age,  is  that  immediately  after- 
ward, in  spite  of  my  trembling  knees,  I 
went  and  sat  under  the  first  wagon, 
where  the  blows  of  the  lances  could  not 
reach  me ;  and  there  I  saw  the  veterans 
finish  the  extermination  of  the  rascals, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  eourt^,  and 
not  one  of  whom  escaped. 

Five  or  six  were  in  a  heap  before 
the  door,  and  three  othera  were  stretch- 
ed upon  the  highway. 

This  did  not  take  more  than  ten  niin- 
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ntes;  then  all  was  dark  again,  and   I 
heard  the  sergeant  call :  ''  Stop  firing  I " 

Heitz,  who  had  come  down  from  hia 
hay-loft,  had  Just  lighted  a  lantern ;  the 
sergeant,  seemg  me  under  the  wagon, 
called  out:  '^Are  you  wounded,  Father 
Moses  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  "  but  a  Cossack  tried 
to  thrust  his  lance  into  me,  and  I  got 
into  a  safe  place." 

He  laughed  aloud,  and  gave  me  his 
hand  to  help  me  to  lise. 

"Father  Moses,"  said  he,  "I  was 
frightened  about  you.  Wipe  your  back ; 
people  might  think  that  you  were  not 
brave," 

I  laughed  too,  and  thought :  "  People 
may  think  what  they  please !  The  great 
thing  is  to  live  in  good  health  as  long  as 
possible." 

We  had  only  one  wounded,  Corporal 
Duhem,  an  old  man,  who  bandaged  his 
own  leg,  and  tried  to  walk.  He  had  had 
a  blow  from  a  lance  in  the  right  calf. 
He  was  placed  on  the  first  wagon,  and 
Lehnel,  Heitz's  granddaughter,  came 
and  gave  him  a  drop  of  cherry- water, 
wiiich  at  once  restored  bb  strength  and 
even  his  good  spirits. 

"  It  is  the  fifteenth !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  in  for  a  week  at  the  hospital ;  but 
leave  me  the  bottle  for  the  compresses." 

I  was  delighted  to  see  my  twelve 
pipes  on  the  wagons,  for  Schweyer  and 
nis  two  boys  had  escaped,  and  without 
their  help  wc  could  hardly  have  reloaded. 

I  tapped  at  once  at  the  bung-hole  of 
the  hindmost  cask  to  find  out  how  much 
was  missing.  Those  scamps  of  Cossacks 
had  already  drunk  nearly  half  a  measure  of 
spirits ;  Father  Heitz  told  me  that  some 
of  them  scarcely  added  a  drop  of  water. 
Such  creatures  must  have  throats  of  tin ; 
the  oldest  topers  among  us  could  not  bear 
a  glass  of  three-six  without  being  upset. 

At  last  all  was  ready  and  we  had  only 
to  return  to  the  city.  When  I  think  of 
it,  it  all  seems  before  me  now :  Heitz*s 
large  dapple-gray  horses  going  out  of 
the  stable  one  by  one;  the  sergeant 
standing  by  the  dark  door  with  his  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  and  calling  out, "  March, 
— quick !  The  rabble  may  come  back  I " 
On  the  road,  in  front  of  the  inn,  the  vet- 
erans surrounded  the  wagons;  further 
on  at  the  right  some  peasants,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  scene  with  pitchforks 
and  mattocks,  were  looking  at  the  dead 


Cossacks,  and  myself,  standing  on  the 
stairs  above,  »uging  praises  to  God  in 
my  heart  as  I  thought  how  glad  Sorl6 
and  ZefTen  and  little  Safel  would  be  to 
see  me  come  back  with  our  goods. 

And  then,  when  all  is  ready,  when 
the  little  bells  jingle,  when  the  whip 
snaps,  and  we  start  on  the  way — what 
delight  1 

Ah,  Fritz!  everything  looks  bright 
after  thirty  years ;  we  forget  feare,  anx- 
ieties, and  fatigues ;  but  the  memory  of 
good  men  and  happy  hours  remains  with 
us  forever  1 

The  veterans,  on  both  sides  of  the 
wagons,  with  their  muskets  under  their 
arms,  escoii;ed  my  twelve  pipes  as  if 
they  were  the  tabernacle ;  Heitz  led  the 
horses,  and  the  sergeant  and  I  walked 
behind. 

"  Well,  Father  Moses  I "  said  he  laugh- 
ing, "  it  has  all  gone  ofif  well ;  are  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  More  than  I  can  possibly  tell,  ser- 
geant !  What  would  have  been  my  ruin 
will  make  tlie  fortune  of  my  family,  and 
we  owe  it  all  to  you." 

"  Go  along,"  said  he,  "  you  are  jok- 
mg." 

He  laughed,  but  I  felt  deeply;  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  losing  every- 
thing, and  then  to  regain  it  all  and  make 
profit  out  of  it — ^it  makes  one  feel  deeply. 

I  exclaimed  inwardly :  "  I  will  praise 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  people ;  and  I 
will  sing  praises  unto  thee  among  the 
nations. 

"  For  thy  mercy  is  great  above  the 
heavens,  and  thy  truth  reacheth  unto 
the  clouds." 

XI. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  our  return 
to  Phalsburg. 

You  may  suppose  that  my  wife  and 
children,  after  seeing  me  take  my  gun 
and  go  away,  were  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  About  five  o'clock  Sorl6  went 
out  with  Zefien  to  try  to  learn  what  was 

foing  on,  and  only  then  they  heard  that 
had  started  for  Mittelbronn  with  a  de- 
tachment of  veterans. 
Imagine  their  terror ! 
The  rumor  of  these  extraordinary 
proceedings  bad  spread  through  the 
city,  and  quantities  of  people  were  on 
the  bastion  of  the  artillery  barracks, 
looking  on  from  the  distance.    Burguet 
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was  there,  with  the  mayor,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  and  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  all  trying  to  see 
through  the  darkness.  Some  insisted 
that  Moses  marched  with  the  detach- 
ment, but  nobody  would  believe  it,  and 
Burguet  exclaimed :  ^^  It  is  not  possible 
that  a  sensible  man  like  Moses  would  go 
and  risk  his  life  in  iis^hting  Cossacks — 
no,  it  is  not  possible  ! " 

If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  should 
have  said  the  same  of  him.  But  what 
can  you  do,  Fritz  ?  The  most  prudent 
of  men  become  blind  when  their  prop- 
erty is  at  stake ;  blind,  I  say,  and  ter- 
rible, for  they  lose  sight  of  danger. 

This  crowd  was  waiting,  as  I  said, 
and  soon  Zeffen  and  Sorl6  came,  as  pale 
as  death,  with  their  large  shawls  over 
their  heads.  They  went  up  the  rampart 
and  stood  there,  with  their  feet  in  the 
snow,  too  much  frightened  to  speak. 

I  learned  these  things  afterward. 

When  ZefTen  and  her  mother  went 
up  on  the  bastion,  it  was,  perhaps,  half- 
past  five;  there  was  not  a  star  to  be 
seen.  Just  at  that  time,  Schweyer  and 
his  boys  escaped,  and  five  minutes  later 
the  skirmish  began. 

Burguet  told  me  afterward  that,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  and  the  dis- 
tance, they  saw  the  flash  of  the  muskets 
around  the  inn  as  plainly  as  if  they  were 
a  hundred  paces  off,  and  everybody  was 
still  and  listened  to  hear  the  shots,  which 
were  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  Oak- 
Forest  and  of  Lutzdburg. 

When  they  ceased  Sorle  descended 
from  the  slope,  leaning  on  Zcfien's  arm, 
for  she  could  not  support  hei-self.  Bur- 
guet helped  them  to  reach  the  street, 
and  took  them  into  old  Frise^s  house  on 
the  corner,  where  they  found  hiin  warm- 
ing himself  by  his  hearth. 

^  My  last  day  has  come !  "  said  Sorl4. 
Zeffen  wept  bitterly. 

I  have  often  reproached  myself  for 
having  caused  this  sorrow,  but  who  can 
answer  for  his  own  wisdom  ?  Has  not 
the  wise  man  himself  said :  ^^  I  turned 
myself  to  behold  wisdom,  and  madness, 
and  folly ;  and  I  saw  that  wisdom  excel- 
leth  folly ;  and  I  myself  perceived  that 
one  event  happeneth  to  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool.  Wherefore,  I  said  in  my 
heart,  that  wisdom  also  is  vanity." 

Burguet  was  going  out  from  father 
Frise's,  when  Schweyer  and  his  sons 


came  np  the  postern  stairs,  crying  out 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  Cossacks 
and  lost.  Fortunately  my  wife  and 
daughter  could  not  hear  them,  and  the 
mayor  soon  came  along  and  ordered 
them  to  stop  talking  and  go  home  qaiok- 
ly,  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  sent  to 
prison. 

They  obeyed,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent people  from  believing  what  they 
said,  effl>ecially  as  it  was  all  dark  again 
in  the  direction  of  Mittelbronn. 

The  crowd  came  down  from  the  ram- 
parts and  filled  the  street ;  many  of  them 
went  to  their  homes ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  be  seen  no  more,  when, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  the  seD- 
tinel  of  the  outworks  called  out,  *'*'  Who 
goes  there  ?  " 

We  had  reached  the  gate. 

The  crowd  was  soon  on  the  ramparts 
again.  Wo  heard  the  murmur,  with- 
out  knowing  what  it  was.  Bo,  when, 
after  a  recounoissance,  the  gates  were 
slowly  opened  to  us,  and  the  two  bridges 
lowered  for  us  to  pass,  what  was  our 
surprise  at  hearing  the  shouts!  ^^  Harrah 
for  Father  Moses  t  Hurrah  for  the  spirits 
of  wine  I " 

The  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  And  my 
wagons  rolling  heavily  under  the  gates, 
the  soldiers  carrying  arms,  the  great 
crowd  surrounding  us,  shouting:  ^^ Mo- 
ses! Hey,  Moses!  are  you  well?  yoa 
have  not  been  killed  ?  "  the  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  people  seizing  my  arm  to 
hear  me  tell  about  the  fight, — all  these 
things  were  very  pleasant. 

Everybody  wanted  to  talk  with  me, 
even  the  mayor,  and  I  had  not  time  to 
answer  them. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  joy  I  felt  at  seeing  ^rl6,  Zefien, 
and  little  SAfel  run  from  Father  Frise's 
and  throw  themselves  at  once  into  my 
arms,  exclaiming;  ^^He  is  safe!  he  ib 
safe!" 

Ah,  Fritz !  what  are  honors  by  the 
side  of  such  love  ?  What  is  all  the  glory 
of  the  world  compared  with  the  joy  of 
seeing  our  beloved  ones?  The  others 
might  have  cried  out,"Hurrah  forMo«es!'' 
a  hundred  years,  and  I  would  not  evea 
have  turned  my  head;  but  I  was  terri- 
bly moved  by  the  sight  of  my  family* 

I  gave  Safel  rov  gun,  and  while  the 
wagons,  escorted  by  the  veterans,  w'tnt 
on  toward  the  little  market,  I  led  Zef* 
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fen  and  Sorl6  through  the  crowd  to  old 
Frise'8,  and  there,  when  we  were  alone, 
we  began  our  embraces. 

Withoat^  the  shouts  of  joy  were  re- 
doubled ;  you  would  have  thought  that 
the  spirits  of  wine  belonged  to  the  whole 
city.  But  within  the  room,  my  wife  and 
daughter  burst  into  tears,  and  I  con- 
fessed my  imprudence. 

So,  instead  of  telling  them  of  the  dan- 
gers I  had  experienoed,  I  told  them  that 
the  Cossacks  ran  away  as  soon  as  they 
saw  US,  and  that  we  had  only  to  put 
horses  to  the  wagons  before  starting. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  when 
the  cries  and  tumult  had  ceased,  I  went 
out,  with  Zeffen  and  Sorl6  on  my  arms, 
and  little  S4fel  in  front,  with  my  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  in  this  way  we  went 
home,  to  see  to  the  unlading  of  the 
brandy. 

I  wanted  to  put  everything  in  order 
before  morning,  so  as  to  begin  to  sell 
at  double  pnce  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  a  man  runs  such  risks  he  ought 
to  make  something  by  it ;  for  if  I  had 
sold  at  the  market  price,  as  some  persons 
wished,  nobody  would  be  willing  to  run 
any  risk  for  the  sake  of  others;  and  if 
it  should  come  to  pass  that  a  man  should 
sacrifice  himself  for  other  people,  he 
would  be  thought  a  blockhead ;  we 
have  seen  it  a  hundred  times,  and  it  will 
always  be  so. 

Thank  God !  such  ideas  never  entered 
into  my  head!  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  true  idea  of  trade  was  to  make 
as  much  profit  as  wo  can,  honestly  and 
lawfully. 

Tiiat  is  according  to  justice  and  good 
flense. 

As  we  turned  at  the  corner  of  the 
market,  our  two  wagons  were  already 
unharnessed  before  our  house.  Heitz 
was  running  back  with  his  horses,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  open  gates, 
and  the  veterans,  with  their  arms  at 
will,  were  going  up  the  street  toward 
the  infantry  tjuarters. 

It  might  have  been  eight  o'clock. 
Zeffen  and  Sorl^  went  to  bed,  and  I 
Bent  Skfel  for  Gros  the  cooper,  to  come 
and  unload  the  casks.  Quantities  of 
people  came  and  offered  to  help  us. 
Gros  came  soon  with  his  boys,  and  the 
work  began. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  Fritz,  to  see  great 
tuns  going  into  your  cellar,  and  to  say 


to  youi'self,  "These  splendid  tuns  are 
mine ;  it  is  spirit  which  cost  me  twenty 
sous  the  quart,  and  which  I  am  going  to 
sell  for  three  francs  I "  This  shows  the 
beauty  of  trade ;  but  everybody  can  im- 
agine the  pleasure  for  himself— there  is 
no  use  in  speaking  of  it. 

About  midnight  my  twelve  pipes  were 
down  on  the  stands,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  t<i  broach  them. 

While  the  crowd  was  dispersing,  I 
engaged  Gros  to  come  in  the  morning 
to  help  me  mix  the  sjjirits  with  water, 
and  we  went  up,  well  pleased  with  our 
day's  work.  We  closed  the  double  oak 
door,  and  I  fastened  the  padlock  and 
went  to  bed. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  own  some- 
thing and  feel  that  it  is  all  safe! 

This  is  how  my  twelve  pipes  were 
saved. 

You  see  now,  Fritz,  what  anxieties 
and  fears  we  had  at  that  time.  Nobody 
was  sure  of  anything;  for  you  must  not 
suppose  that  1  was  the  only  one  living 
like  a  bird  on  the  branch ;  there  were 
hundreds  of  others  who  were  not  able  to 
close  their  eyes.  You  should  have  seen 
how  the  citizens  looked  every  morning, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  occupied  Alsatia,  that  the 
Prussians  were  marching  upon  Sarre- 
bruck,  or  when  an  order  was  published 
for  domiciliary  visits,  or  for  days'  labor 
to  block  up  the  posterns  and  oiillons  of 
the  place,  or  an  order  to  form  compa- 
nies of  firemen  to  remove  at  once  all  in- 
flammable matter,  or  to  report  to  the 
governor  the  situation  of  the  city  treas- 
ury, and  the  list  of  the  principal  persons 
snbject  to  contribution  for  the  supply  of 
shoes,  caps,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth. 

You  should  have  seen  how  people 
looked  1 

In  war  times  civil  life  is  nothing,  and 
they  will  take  from  you  your  last  shirt, 
giving  you  the  governor's  receipt  for  it. 
The  first  men  of  the  land  are  zeros  when 
the  governor  has  spoken.  This  is  why 
I  have  often  thought  that  everybody 
who  wishes  for  war,  or  at  least  wants  to 
be  a  soldier,  is  either  demented  or  half 
ruined,  .ind  hopes  to  reestablish  himself 
by  the  ruin  of  everybody  else.  It  must 
be  so. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  trou- 
bles, I  must  not  lose  time,  and  I  spent' 
all  the  next  day  in  mixing  my  spirits.    I 
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took  off  my  cap,  and  drew  out  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal.  Gros  and  his  boys 
brought  jugs,  and  emptied  them  m  the 
casks  which  I  had  bought  beforehand,  so 
that  by  evening  these  casks  were  brim- 
ful of  good  brandy,  blanched  to  eighteen 
degrees. 

I  had  caramel  prepared,  also,  to  give 
the  brandy  a  good  color  of  old  cognac, 
and  when  I  turned  the  faucet,  and  raised 
the- glass  before  the  candle, andsaw  that 
it  was  exactly  the  right  tint,  I  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Give  strong 
drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 
and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy 
hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  remember 
his  misery  no  more." 

Father  Gros,  standing  at  my  side  on 
his  great  flat  feet,  smiled  quietly,  and 
his  boys  looked  well  pleased. 

I  filled  the  glass  for  them;  they 
passed  it  to  each  other  and  were  de- 
lighted with  it. 

About  five  o'clock  we  went  upstairs. 

Sorle,  on  the  same  day,  had  brought 
three  workmen,  and  had  them  remove 
our  old  iron  into  the  court  under  the 
shed.  The  old  rickety  storehouse  was 
cleaned.  Desmarets,  the  joiner,  put 
some  shelves  behind  the  door  in  the 
arch,  for  holding  bottles,  and  glasses, 
and  tin  measures,  when  the  time  for 
selling  should  come,  and  his  son  put  to- 
gether the  planks  of  the  counter.  This 
was  all  done  at  once,  as  at  a  time  of 
great  pressure,  when  people  like  to 
make  a  good  sum  of  money  quickly. 

I  looked  at  it  all  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction.  Zeffen,  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  Sorl6,  had  also  come 
down.  I  showed  my  wife  the  place  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  said,  *^  That  is  the 
place  where  you  are  to  sit,  with  your  feet 
m  big  slippers,  and  a  good  warm  tippet 
on  your  shoulders,  and  sell  our  brandy." 

She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  it. 

Our  neighbors,  Bailly  the  armorer, 
Kofiel  the  little  weaver,  and  several 
others,  came  and  looked  on  without 
speaking;  they  were  astonished  to  see 
what  quick  work  we  were  making. 

At  six  o'clock,  just  as  Desmarets  laid 
aside  his  hammer,  the  sergeant  arrived 
in  great  glee,  on  his  return  from  the 
canteen. 

"  Well,  Father  Moses !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  work  goes  on !  But  there  is  still 
something  wanting." 


"  What  is  that,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Hi !  It  is  all  right,  only  you  must  put 
a  screen  up  above,  or  look  out  for  the 
shells  I " 

I  saw  that  he  was  right,  and  we  were 
all  well  frightened,  except  the  neighbors, 
who  laughed  to  see  our  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  we  must 
have  it." 

This  took  away  all  my  pleasure ;  I  saw 
that  our  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an 
end. 

Sorl6,  Zeflen,  and  I  went  up,  while 
Desmarets  closed  the  door.  Supper  was 
ready;  we  sat  down  thoughtfiilly,  and 
little  S&fel  brought  the  keys. 

The  noise  had  ceased  without;  now 
and  then  a  citizen  on  patrol  passed  by. 

The  sergeant  came  to  smoke  his  pipe 
as  usual.  He  explained  how  the  screens 
were  made,  by  crossing  beams  in  the 
form  of  a  sentry-box,  the  two  sides  sup- 
ported against  the  gables,  but  while  he 
maintained  that  it  would  hold  like  an 
arch,  I  did  not  think  it  strong  enough, 
and  I  saw  by  Sorl^'s  face  that  she 
thou£^ht  as  I  did. 

We  sat  there  talking  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  all  went  to  bed. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  January,  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  Kings,  the  enemy  an-ivedon 
the  hill  of  Saverne. 

It  was  terribly  cold,  our  windows  un- 
der the  persiennes  were  white  with  frosts 
I  woke  as  the  clock  struck  one;  they 
were  beating  the  call  at  the  infantry 
barracks. 

You  can  have  no  idea  how  it  sounded 
in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"  Dost  thou  hear,  Moses  ?  "  whispered 
Sori§. 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  said  I,  almost  without 
breathing. 

After  a  minute  some  windows  were 
opened  in  our  street,  and  we  knew  that 
others  too  were  listening ;  then  we  heard 
running,  and  suddenly  the  cry,  "To 
arms  I  to  arms ! " 

It  made  one^s  hair  stand  on  end. 

I  had  just  risen,  and  was  lighting  a 
lamp,  when  we  heard  two  knocks  at  our 
door. 

"  Come  in  ! "    said  Sorl6,  trembling. 

The  sergeant  opened  the  door.  He 
was  in  marching  equipments,  with  his 
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spatterdashers  on  his  legs,  his  large 
gray  cap  turned  up  at  ^e  sides,  his 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  sabre 
and  cartridge-box  on  his  back. 

"  Father  Moses,"  said  be,  "  go  back 
to  bed  and  be  quiet :  it  is  the  battalion 
call  at  the  barracks,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you." 

And  we  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
right,  for  the  drums  did  not  come  up 
the  street,  two  by  two,  as  when  the  na- 
tional guard  was  collected. 

Thank  you,  sergeant,"  I  said. 
Sleep  well !  "   said  he,  and  he  went 
down  the  stairs. 

He  shut  the  door  of  the  alley  below. 
Then  the  children,  who  had  waked  up, 
began  to  cry.  Zeffen  came  in,  very 
pale,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, "Mercy!    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing,  Zeffen,"  said  Sorle. 
^'It  is  nothing,  my  child:  they  are 
beating  the  call  for  the  soldiers." 

At  the  same  moment  the  battalion 
came  down  the  main  street.  We  heard 
them  march  as  far  as  to  the  Place 
d'Armes,  and  beyond  it,  toward  the 
German  gate. 

We  shut  the  windows,  Zeffen  went 
back   to  her  room,  and    I  lay  down 


again. 


But  how  could  I  sleep  afler  such  a 
start  ?  My  head  was  full  of  a  thousand 
thoughts:  I  fancied  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians  on  the  hill  this  cold  night,  and 
our  soldiers  marching  to  meet  them,  or 
manning  the  ramparts.  I  thought  of 
all  tlie  blindages  and  block-houses,  and 
batteries  inside  the  bastions,  and  that 
all  these  great  works  had  been  made  to 
guard  against  bombs  and  shells,  and  I 
exclaimed  inwardly :  "  Before  the  ene- 
my has  demolished  all  these  works,  our 
houses  will  be  crushed,  and  we  shall  be 
exterminated  to  the  last  man." 

I  took  on  in  this  way  for  about  half  an 
hoar,  thinking  of  all  the  calamities 
which  threatened  us,  when  I  heard,  out- 
side the  city,  toward  Quatre- Vents,  a  kind 
of  heavy  rolling,  rising  and  falling  like 
the  murmur  of  running  water.  This  was 
repeated  every  second.  I  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow  to  listen,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  a  fight  far  more  terrible 
than  that  at  Mittelbronn,  for  the  rolling 
did  not  stop,  but  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease. 

"  How  they  are  fighting,  Sorle,  how 


they  are  fighting  I "  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  fury  of  those 
men  murdering  each  other  at  the  dead 
of  night,  not  knowing  what  they  were 
doing.  "  Listen  I  Sorl^,  listen  I  If  that 
does  not  make  one  shudder! " 

"  Yes,"  said  she.  "  I  hope  our  ser- 
geant will  not  be  wounded ;  I  hope  he 
will  come  back  safe ! " 

"  May  the  Lord  watch  over  him  I  "  I 
replied,  jumping  from  my  bed,  and 
lighting  a  candle. 

I  could  not  control  myself.  I  dressed 
myself  as  quickly  as  if  I  were  going  to 
run  away ;  and  afterward  I  listened  to 
that  terrible  rolling,  which  came  nearer 
or  died  away  with  every  gust  of  wind. 

When  once  dressed,  J  opened  a  win- 
dow, to  tiy  to  see  something.  The 
street  was  still  black ;  but  toward  the 
ramparts,  above  the  dark  line  of  the 
arsenal  bastions,  was  stretched  a  line  of 
red. 

The  smoke  of  powder  is  red  on  ac- 
count of  the  musket  shots  which  light 
it  up  as  they  pass  through  it.  It  looked 
like  a  great  fire.  All  the  windows  in 
the  street  were  open:  nothing  could 
be  seen,  but  I  heard  our  neighbor  the 
armorer  say  to  his  wife,  ''  It  is  growing 
warm  down  there !  It  is  the  beginning 
of  the  dance,  Annette ;  but  they  have 
not  got  the  big  drum  yet;  that  will 
come,  by  and  by !  " 

The  woman  did  not  answer,  and  I 
thought,  "  Is  it  possible  to  jest  about 
such  things  I    It  is  against  nature." 

The  cold  was  so  severe  that  after  five 
or  six  minutes  I  shut  the  window.  Sorl6 
got  up  and  made  a  fire  in  the  stove. 

The  whole  city  was  in  commotion ; 
men  were  shouting  and  dogs  barking. 
S&fel,  who  had  been  wakened  by  all 
these  noises,  went  to  dress  himself  in 
the  warm  room.  I  looked  very  ten- 
derly on  this  poor  little  one,  his  eyes 
still  heavy  with  sleep ;  and  as  I  thought 
that  we  were  to  be  fired  upon,  that  we 
must  hide  ourselves  in  cellars,  and  all  of 
us  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  for  mat- 
ters which  did  not  concern  us,  and 
about  which  nobody  had  asked  our  opin- 
ion, I  was  fnll  of  indignation.  But  what 
distressed  me  most  was  to  hear  Zeffen 
sob  and  say  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her  and  her  children  to  stay 
with  Baruch  at  Saverne  and  all  die  to- 
gether. 
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Then  the  words  of  the  prophet  came 
to  me :  "  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confi- 
dence, thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of 
thy  ways? 

"Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever 
peiished  being  innocent,  or  where  were 
the  righteous  cut  off." 

"  No,  they  that  plow  iniquity  and  sow 
wickedness,  reap  the  same. 

"  By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and 
by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they 
consumed. 

"  But  thee,  his  servant,  he  shall  redeem 
from  d6ath. 

"  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
in  his  season." 

In  this  way  I  strengthened  my  heart, 
while  I  heard  the  great  tumult  of  the 
panic-stricken  crowd,  running  and  trying 
to  save  their  property. 

About  seven  o'clock  it  was  announced 
that  the  casemates  were  open,  and  that 
everybody  might  take  their  mattresses 
there,  and  that  there  must  be  tubs  full 
of  water  in  every  house,  and  *the  wells 
leil  open  in  case  of  fire. 

Think,  Fritz,  what  ideas  these  an- 
nonncements  suggested  I 

Some  of  our  neighbors,  Lisbeth  Dn- 
bourg,B^ vel  Ruppert,  Camus'  daughters, 
and  some  others,  came  up  to  us*  exclaim- 
ing, "  We  are  all  lost  I " 

Their  husbands  had  gone  out,  right 
and  left,  to  see  what  they  could  see,  and 
these  women  hung  on  Zeffen  and  Sor- 
le's  necks,  repeating  again  and  again, 
"  Oh,  dear !   oh,  dear !  what  misery ! " 

I  would  gladly  have  sent  them  all  to  the 
devil,  for  instead  of  comforting  us  they 
only  increased  our  fears;  but  at  such 
times  women  will  get  together  and  cry 
out  all  at  once ;  you  can't  talk  reason  to 
them ;  they  like  these  loud  cryings  and 
groanings. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  Bailly 
the  armorer  came  to  find  his  wife:  he 
had  come  from  the  ramparts.  "The 
Russians,"  he  said,  "have  come  down 
in  a  mass  from  Quatre-Vents  to  the  very 
gate,  filling  the  whole  plain — Cossacks, 
Baskirs,  and  rabble !  Why  don't  they 
fire  down  upon  them  from  the  ram- 
parts ?    The  governor  is  betraying  us." 

"  Where  are  our  soldiers  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Retreating!"  exclaimed  he.  "The 
wounded  came  back  two  hours  ago,  and 
our  men  stay  yonder,  with  folded  arms." 


His  bony  face  shook  with  rage.  He 
led  away  his  wife;  then  others  came, 
crying  out,  "The  enemy  has  advanced 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  over 
the  glaoes."  I  was  astonished  at  these 
things. 

The  women  had  gone  away  to  cry 
somewhere  else,  and  just  then  a  great 
noise  of  wheels  was  heard  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  rampart.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  a  wagon  from 
the  arsenal,  with  citizens  for  gunners; 
old  Goulden,  Holender,  Jacob  Clout ier, 
and  Rirrier  galloped  at  its  sides;  Cap- 
tain Jovis  ran  in  front.  They  stopped 
at  our  door. 

"  Call  the  iron-merchant ! "  cried  the 
captain.    "  Tell  him  to  come  down." 

Baker  Chanoine,  the  brigadier  of  the 
second  battery,  came  up.  I  opened  the 
door. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  1  asked 
in  the  stairway. 

"  Come  down,  Moses,"  said  Chanoine. 
And  I  went  down. 

Captain  Jovis,  a  tall  old  man,  with  his 
face  covered  with  sweat,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  said  to  me,  "  You  are  Moses,  the 
iron-merchant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Open  your  storehouse.  Your  iron 
is  in  requisition  for  the  service  of  the 
place." 

So  Lhad  to  lead  all  these  people  into 
my  court,  under  the  shed.  The  c&ptain, 
on  looking  round,  saw  some  caat<-iroQ 
bars,  which  were  used  at  that  time  for 
closing  up  the  bottoms  of  fire-places. 
They  weighed  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  each,  and  I  sold  a  good  many 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Old  nails, 
rusty  bolts,  old  iron  of  all  sorts,  were  no 
longer  in  demand. 

"This  is  what  we  want,"  said  he. 
"  Break  up  these  bars,  and  take  away  the 
old  iron,  qaiok ! " 

The  others,  with  the  help  of  our  two 
wizards,  began  at  once  to  break  up 
everything.  Some  of  them  *  filled  a 
basket  with  the  pieces  of  cast-iron,  and 
ran  with  it  to  the  wagon. 

The  captain  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said,  "  Make  haste  I  We  have  just  ten 
minutes ! " 

I  thought  to  myself,  "  They  have  no 
need  of  credit ;  they  take  what  they 
please ;  it  is  more  convenient." 

All  my  bars  and  old  iron  were  broken 
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in   pieces — more  than   fifteen   hundred 
pounds  of  ii'on. 

As  they  were  starting  to  run  to  the 
ramparts,  Chanoine  laughed,  and  said  to 
me,  ^^  Famous  old  iron,  Moses !  Thou 
canst  get  ready  thy  big  pennies.  We'll 
come  and  take  them  to-morrow." 

The  wagon  staited  through  the  crowd 
which  ran  behind  it,  and  I  followed 
too. 

As  we  came  nearer  the  ramparts  the 
firing  became  more  and  more  frequent. 
As  we  turned  from  the  curate's  bouse 
two  sentinels  stopped  everybody,  but 
they  let  me  pass  on  account  of  my  iron, 
which  they  were  going  to  fire. 

You  can  never  imagine  that  mass  of 
people,  the  noise  around  the  bastion,  the 
smoke  which  covered  it,  the  orders  of  the 
infantry  ofiicers  whom  we  heard  goin^ 
up  the  glacis,  the  gunners,  the  liglited 
match,  the  wagons  full  of  cartridges, 
and  the  piles  of  bulleta  behind  !  No,  in 
all  these  thirty  years  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten those  men  with  their  levers,  running 
back  the  cannon  to  load  them  to  their 
mouths ;  those  firings  in  file,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ramparts ;  those  volleys  of 
balls  hissing  in  the  air;  the  orders  of 
the  gun-captains,  ^^  Load !  Ram  I 
Prime ! " 

What  crowds  upon  those  gun-car- 
riages, seven  feet  high,  where  the  gun- 
ners were  obliged  to  stand  and  stretch 
out  their  arms  to  fire  the  cannon! 
And  what  a  frightful  smoke ! 

Men  invent  such  machines  for  their 
own  destruction,  and  think  that  they  do 
a  great  deal  if  they  sacrifice  a  fourth 
part  to  assist  their  fellow-men,  to  in- 
struct them  in  infancy,  and  to  give  them 
a  little  bread  in  their  old  age. 

Ah !  those  who  make  an  outcry  against 
war,  and  demand  a  different  state  of 
things,  are  not  in  the  wrong. 

I  was  in  the  corner,  at  the  left  of  the 
bastion,  where  the  stairs  go  down  to 
the  postern  behind  the  college,  among 
three  or  ibur  willow  baskets  as  high  as 
chimneys,  and  filled  with  clay.  1  ought 
to  have  stayed  there  guietly,  and  made 
use  of  the  right  moment  to  get  away, 
but  the  thought  seized  me  that  I  would 
go  and  see  what  was  going  on  below  the 
ramparts,  and,  while  they  were  loading 
the  cannon,  I  climbed  to  the  level  of 
the  glacis,  and  lay  down  flat  between 
two  enormous  baskets,  where  there  was 
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scarcely  a  chance  that  balls  could  reach 
me. 

If  hundreds  of  others  who  were  killed 
in  the  bastions  had  done  as  I  did,  how 
many  of  them  might  be  still  Hying,  re- 
spectable fathers  of  families  in  their  vil* 
lages ! 

Lying  in  this  place,  and  raising  my 
nose,  I  could  see  over  the  whole  plain. 
I  saw  the  cordon  of  the  rampart  below,* 
and  the  line  of  our  shooters  behind 
the  palankas,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat ;  they  did  nothing  but  tear  off 
their  cartridges,  prime,  charge,  and 
fire-.  There  one  could  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  drilling ;  there  were  only  two 
companies  of  them,  and  their  firing  in 
file  kept  up  an  incessant  roll. 

Further  on,  directly  to  the  rights 
stretched  the  road  to  Quatre-Vents. 
The  Ozillo  farm,  the  cemetery,  the  horse- 
station,  and  George  Mouton^s  farm  at 
the  right ;  the  inn  of  La  Roulette  and 
the  great  poplar- walk  at  the  left,  all 
were  full  of  Cossacks,  and  such-like  ras- 
cals, who  were  rapidly  advancing  into 
the  very  gardens,  to  reconnoitre  the  en- 
virons of  the  place.  This  is  what  I 
think,  for  it  is  against  nature  to  run 
without  an  object,  and  to  risk  being 
stj'uck  by  a  ball. 

These  people,  mounted  on  small 
horses,  with  large  gray  cloaks,  soft 
boots,  fox-skin  cap:*,  like  those  of  the 
Baden  peasants,  lon^  beards,  lances  oa 
their  thighs,  great  pistols  in  their  belts, 
came  whirling  on  like  birds. 

They  had  not  been  fired  upon  as  yet, 
because  they  kept  themselves  scntteiH^d, 
so  that  bullets  would  have  no  effect;  but 
their  trumpets  sounded  the  lally  from 
La  Roulette,  and  they  began  to  collect 
behind  the  buildings  of  the  inn. 

About  thirty  of  our  veterans,  who  had 
been  kept  back  in  the  cemetery  lane, 
were  making  a  slow  retreat ;  they  made 
a  few  paces,  at  the  same  time  hastily 
reloading,  then  turned,  shouldered,  fired, 
and  began  marching  again  among  the 
hedges  and  bushes,  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  cut  down  in  this  locality. 

Our  sergeant  was  one  of  these ;  I  reo- 
ognized  him  at  once,  and  trembled  for 
him. 

Every  time  these  veterans  gave  fire, 

five  or  six  Cossacks  came  on  like  the 

wind,  with  their  lances  lowered ;  but  it 

did   not    frighten    them:   they   leaned 
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against  a  tree  and  crossed  bayonets. 
Other  veterans  came  np,  and  then  some 
loaded,  wMIe  others  parried  the  blows. 
Scarcely  had  they  torn  open  the  car- 
tridge  when  the  Cossacks  fled  right  and 
leil,  their  lances  in  the  air.  Some  of 
them  turned  for  a  moment  and  fired  their 
large  pistols  behind  like  regular  bandits. 
At  length  our  men  began  to  march  tow- 
ard the  city. 

Those  old  soldiers,  with  their  great 
shakos  set  square  on  their  heads,  their 
large  capes  hanging  to  the  back  of  their 
calves,  their  sabres  and  cartridge-boxes 
on  their  backs,  calm  in  the  midst  of 
these  savages,  reloading,  trimming,  and 
parrying  as  quietly  as  if  they  were 
smoking  their  pipes  in  the  guard-house, 
were  something  to  be  admired.  At  last, 
after  seeing  them  come  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind two  or  three  times,  it  even  seemed 
an  easy  thing  to  do. 

Our  sergeant  commanded  them.  I 
understood  then  why  he  was  such  a 
favorite  with  the  oflicers,  and  why  they 
always  took  his  part  against  the  citizens ; 
there  were  not  many  such.  I  wanted  to 
call  out,  '^  Make  haste,  sergeant ;  let  us 
make  haste ! "  but  neither  he  nor  his  men 
hurried  in  the  least. 

As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
suddenly  a  large  mass  of  Cossacks,  see- 
ing that  they  were  escaping,  galloped 
up  in  two  files,  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
It  was  the  dangerous  moment,  and  they 
formed  in  a  square  instantly. 

I  felt  my  back  turn  cold,  as  if  I  had 
been  one  of  them. 

Our  men  behind  the  lashings  did  not 
fire,  doubtless  for  fear  of  hitting  their 
comrades;  our  gunners  on  the  bastion 
leaned  down  to  see,  and  the  file  of  Cos- 
sacks stretched  to  the  turning  of  the 
Bwing-gate. 

There  were  sev^i  or  eight  hundred  of 
them.  We  heard  them  cry,  "  Hurra ! 
hurra !  hurra  I "  like  crows.  Several 
officers  in  green  cloaks  and  small  caps 
galloped  at  the  sides  of  their  lines,  with 
raised  sabres.  I  thonght  our  poor  ser- 
geant and  his  thirty  men  were  lost;  I 
thought  already,  "  How  sorry  little  S^fel 
and  Sori6  will  be !  " 

But  then,  as  the  Cossacks  formed  in  a 
half  circle  at  the  lefl  of  the  outworks,  I 
beard  our  gun-captam  call  out,  "  Fire  I^' 

I  turned  ray  head ;  old  Goulden  struck 
the  match,  the  fusee  gHttered,  and  at 


the  same  instant  the  bastion  with  its 
great  baskets  of  clay  shook  to  the  very 
rocks  of  the  rampart. 

I  looked  toward  the  road ;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  men  and  horses  on 
the  ground. 

Just  then  came  a  second  shot,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  saw  the  bits  of  iron 
pass  like  the  stroke  of  a  scythe  into  that 
mass  of  cavalry ;  it  all  tumbled  and  fell ; 
those  who  a  second  before  were  iiTing 
beings  were  now  nothing.  We  saw 
some  try  to  raise  themselves,  the  rest 
made  their  escape. 

The  file-firing  began  again,  and  our 
guimers,  without  waiting  for  the  smoke 
to  clear  away,  reloaded  so  quickly  that 
the  two  discharges  seemed  to  come  at 
once. 

This  mass  of  old  nails,  bolts,  broken 
bits  of  cast-iron,  flying  three  hundred 
metres,  almost  to  the  little  bridge,  made 
such  slaughter  that,  some  days  after,  the 
Russians  asked  for  an  armistice  in  order 
to  bury  their  dead. 

Four  hundred  were  found  scattered  in 
the  ditches  of  the  road. 

This  I  saw  myself. 

And  if  you  want  to  see  the  place 
where  those  savages  were  buried,  you 
have  only  to  go  up  the  cemetery  lane. 

On  the  other  side,  at  the  right,  in  M. 
Adam  OttendorTs  orchard,  you  will  see 
a  stone  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  fence ; 
they  were  all  buried  there,  with  their 
horses,  in  one  great  trench. 

You  can  imagine  the  delight  of  our 
gunners  at  seeing  this  massacre.  They 
lifted  up  thcdr  sponges  and  shouted, 
"  Vive  rEmpereur  1 " 

The  soldiers  shouted  back  from  the 
covered  ways,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  their  cries. 

Our  sergeant,  with  his  thirty  men, 
their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  quietly 
reached  the  glacis.  The  barrier  was 
quickly  opened  for  them,  but  the  two 
compSMiies  descended  together  to  the 
moat  and  came  up  again  by  the  pos- 
tern. 

I  was  waiting  ^r  them  above. 

When  our  sergeant  came  up  I  took 
him  by  the  arm.  *^  Ah,  sergeant !  '*  said  I, 
*^  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  out  of  dan- 
ger  1 " 

I  wanted  to  embrace  him.  He 
laughed  and  squeeaed  my  hand. 

^^Then    you    saw    the    engagement. 
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Father  Moses?"  said  he,  with  a  mis- 
chievous wink.  "  We  have  shown  them 
what  stuff  the  Fifth  is  made  of! " 

"Oh,  yes!  yes!  you  have  made  me 
tremble." 

"  Bah  1 "  said  he,  "  you  will  see  a  good 
deal  more  of  it ;  it  is  a  small  affair." 

The  two  companies  reformed  against 
the  wall  of  the  race*course,  nnd  the 
whole  city  shouted,  "  Vive  TFinpereur !" 

They  went  down  the  rampart  street 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  1  kept  near 
our  sergeant. 

As  the  detachment  was  turning  our 
corner,  Sorle,  Zeffcn,  and  S&fel  called 
out  from  the  windows:  "  Hurrah  for  the 
veterans  1     Hurrah  for  the  Fifth  !  " 

The  sergeant  saw  them  and  made  a 
little  sign  to  them  with  his  head.  As 
I  was  going  in  I  said  to  him,  "  Sergeant, 
don't  forget  your  glass  of  cherry- water." 

"  DonH  worry,  t  ather  Moses,"  said  he. 

The  detachment  went  on  to  break 
ranks  at  the  Place  d'Armes  as  usual,  and 
I  went  up  home  at  a  quarter  to  four.  I 
was  scarcely  in  the  room  before  Zeffen, 
Sorle,  and  S&fel  threw  their  arnas  round 
me  as  if  I  had  come  back  from  the  war ; 
little  David  clung  to  my  knee,  and  they 
all  wanted  to  know  the  news. 

I  had  to  tell  them  about  the  attack, 
the  grape-shot,  the  routing  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. But  the  table  was  ready.  I  had 
not  had  my  breakfast,  and  I  said,  ^^  Let 
ns  sit  down.  You  shall  hear  the  rest  by 
and  by.    Let  me  take  breath." 

Just  then  the  sergeant  entered  in  fine 
spirits,  and  set  the  but-end  of  his  mus- 
ket on  the  floor.  We  were  going  to 
meet  him  when  we  saw  a  tutt  of  red 
hair  on  the  end  of  his  bayonet,  that 
made  us  tremble. 

"Mercy,  what  is  that?"  said  Zeffen, 
covering  her  face. 

He  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  looked 
to  see,  much  surprised* 

"That?"  said  he,  "Oh!  it  is  the 
beard  of  a  Cossack  that  I  touched  as  I 
passed  him — ^it  is  not  much  of  anything." 

He  took  the  musket  at  once  to  his 
own  room;  but  we  were  all  horror- 
struck,  and  Zeffen  could  not  recover 
herself.  When  the  sergeant  came  back 
she  was  still  sitting  in  the  arm-chair, 
with  both  hands  before  her  face. 

"Ah,  Madame  Zeffen,"  said  he  sadly, 
"  now  you  are  going  to  detest  me  I " 

I  thought,  too,  that  Zeffen  would  be 


afraid  of  him,  but  women  always  like 
these  men  who  risk  their  lives  at  random. 
I  have  Feen  it  a  hundred  times.  And  Zef- 
fen smiled  as  she  answered  :  "  No,  Ser- 
geant, no  ;  these  Cossacks  ought  to  stay 
At  home  and  not  come  and  trouble  usl 
You  protect  us — we  love  you  very 
much ! " 

I  persuaded  him  to  breakfast  with  us, 
and  it  ended  by  his  opening  a  win- 
dow, and  calling  out  to  some  soldiers 
passing  by  to  give  notice  at  the  canteen 
that  Sergeant  Trubert  was  not  coming 
to  breakfast. 

So  we  were  all  calmed  down,  and 
seated  ourselves  at  the  table.  Sorl6^ 
went  down  to  get  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
and  we  began  to  eat  our  breakfast. 

We  had  coffee,  too,  and  Zeffen  wanted 
to  pour  it  out  herself  for  the  sergeant.. 
He  was  delighted.  "Madame  Zeffen,"" 
said  he,  "  you  load  me  with  kindness  ?  "' 

She  laughed.  We  had  never  beeni 
happier. 

While  he  was  taking  his  cherry- water,, 
the  sergeant  told  us  all  about  the  attack 
in  the  night ;  the  way  in  which  the  Wur* 
temburg  troops  had  stationed  themselves 
at  La  lioulette,  how  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  them  as  they  were  forc- 
ing open  the  two  large  gates,  the  arrival 
of  the  Cossacks  at  daybreak,  and  the  send- 
ing out  two  companies  to  fire  at  them. 

He  told  all  this  so  well  that  we  could 
almost  think  we  saw  it  But  about 
eleven  oViock,  as  I  took  up  the  bottle  ta 
pour  out  another  glassful,  he  wiped  his 
mustache,  and  said,  as  he  rose :  "  No,. 
Father  Moses,  we  have  something  to  do 
besides  taking  our  ease  and  enjoying 
ourselves ;  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  the 
shells  will  be  coming ;  it  is  time  to  go 
and  screen  the  garret." 

We  all  became  sober  at  these  words.. 

"  Let  us  see  !  "  said  he  ;  "I  have  seen 
in  your  court  some  long  logs  of  wood 
which  have  not  been  sawed,  and  there 
are  three  or  four  large  beams  against 
the  wall.  Are  we  two  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  up  ?     Let  us  try  I  " 

He  was  going  ta  take  off  his  cape  at 
once ;  but,  as  the  beams  were  very  heavy, 
I  told  him  to  wait  and  I  would  run 
for  the  two  Carabins,  Nicolas,  who 
was  called  the  Greyhound^  and  Mathia,. 
the  wood-sawyer.  They  came  at  once, 
and,  being  used  to  heavy  work,  they 
carried    up    the    timber.      They    had 
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brought  their  Paws  and  axes  with  them ; 
the  sergeant  made  them  saw  the  beams, 
so  as  to  cross  them  above  in  the  form  of 
a  sentry-box.  He  worked  himself  like  a 
regular  carpenter,  and  Sorle,  Zeffen,  and 
I  looked  on.  As  it  took  some  time,  my 
wife  and  daughter  went  down  to  prepare 
supper,  and  I  went  down  with  tnem,  to 
get  a  lantern  for  the  workmen. 

I  was  going  up  again  very  quietly, 
never  thinking  of  danger,  when,  sud- 
denly, a  frightful  noise,  a  kind  of  terrible 
rumbling,  passed  along  the  roof,  and  al- 
most made  me  fall  with  the  lantern  in 
my  hand. 

The  two  Carabins  turned  pale  and 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  It  is  a  ball ! ''  said  the  sergeant. 

At  the  same  instant  a  loud  sound  of 
rcannon  in  the  distance  was  heard  in  the 
•darkness. 

I  had  a  terrible  feeling  in  my  stomach, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Since  one  ball 
has  passed,  there  may  two,  three,  four ! " 

irfy  strength  was  all  gone.  The  two 
Cambins  doubtless  thought  the  same, 
for  they  took  down  at  once  their  waist- 
coats, which  were  hanging  on  the  gable, 
to  go  away. 

"Waitl*'  said  the  sergeant.  "It  is 
nothing !  Let  us  keep  at  our  work — it 
is  going  on  well.  It  will  be  done  in  an 
hour  more." 

But  the  elder  Carabin  called  out, 
**  You  may  do  as  you  please !  Zam  not 
jgomg  to  stay  here — I  have  a  family ! " 

And  while  he  was  speaking,  a  second 
ball,  more  frightful  than  the  first,  began 
to  rumble  upon  the  roof,  and  five  or  six 
•seconds  after  we  heard  the  explosion. 

It  was  astonishing  I  The  Russians  were 
firing  from  the  edge  of  the  Oak  Forest, 
more  than  a  half-hour  distant,  and  yet 
we  saw  the  red  flash  pass  before  our  two 
windows,  and  even  under  the  tiles. 

The  sergeant  tried  to  keep  us  still  at 
work. 

**  Two  bullets  never  pass  in  the  same 
place,"  said  he.  "  We  are  in  a  safe  spot, 
since  that  has  grazed  the  roof.  Come, 
let  us  go  to  work !  '* 

He  was  stronger  than  we  I  T  placed 
the  lantern  on  the  floor  and  went  down, 
feeling  as  if  my  thighs  were  broken.  I 
wanted  to  sit  down  at  every  step. 

Out  of  doors  they  were  shouting  as  if 
it  were  morning,  and  in  a  more  frightfxil 
way.  Chimneys  were  falling,  and  women 


running  to  the  windows,  but  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  I  was  so  frightened  my- 
self. 

The  two  Carabins  had  gone  away 
paler  than  death. 

All  that  night  I  was  ill.  Sori6  and 
Zeffen  were  no  more  at  ease  than  my- 
self. The  sergeant  kept  on  alone,  plac- 
ing the  logs  and  making  them  fast. 
About  midnight  he  came  down. 

"Father  Moses,*'  said  he,  "the  roof 
is  screened,  but  your  two  men  are  cow- 
ards ;  they  left  me  alone." 

I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  we 
were  all  sick,  and  as  for  myself  I  had 
never  felt  anything  like  it.    He  laughed. 

"I  know  what  that  U"  said  he. 
"Conscripts  always  feel  so  when  they 
hear  the  first  ball ;  but  that  is  soon  over 
— they  only  need  to  get  a  little  used  to 

Iv. 

Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  everybody 
in  the  house,  except  myself,  went  to 
sleep. 

The  Russians  did  not  fire  after  ten 
o'clock  thnt  night;  they  had  only  tried 
one  or  two  flying  pieces,  to  warn  us  of 
what  they  had  in  store. 

All  this,  Fritz,  was  but  the  beginning 
of  the  blockade ;  you  are  going  to  hear 
now  of  the  miseries  wo  endured  for 
three  months. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


-•-•- 


The  Stiarday  Beriev. 
TALK  AND  TALKER& 

As  ingenious  writer  in  the  ComhiU 
Magazine  has  lately  been  treating  us  to 
a  philosophical  disouisition  upon  talk. 
He  has  classified  with  great  acutenesB 
the  difierent  species  of  talkers,  pointed 
out  the  various  times  at  which  their  dif- 
ferent talents  may  be  most  effectually  dis- 
played, and  noted  some  of  the  many 
errors  by  which  the  talk  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals is  so  frequently  made  a  weariueAs  to 
the  flesh.  The  subject  is  almost  infinite, 
and  innumerable  applications  might  be 
made  of  a  sound  theory.  The  chief 
practical  application  would  be  to  lay 
down  rules  for  securing  pleasant  or»nver- 
sation  at  social  meetings.  The  difficulty 
of  applying  it  may  be  simplified  by  two 
or  three  obvious  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  only  one  period  of  the 
day  at  which  it  is  possible  or  de^rable 
to  secure  good  conversation.    It  is  a 
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sufficiently  accurate  aphoriBm  to  aasert 
that  DO  one  can  converse,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  terni^  except  at  dinner. 
There  may  be  an  indefinite  amount  of 
discusiiioD  between  a  couple  of  friends 
upon  business  or  politics,  and  generally 
of  that  kind  of  communication  vulgarly 
known  as  shop,  at  an  earlier  period ;  and 
flirtations  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time, 
but  these  are  not  properly  conversation. 
No  man  is  really  entitled  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  a  good  conscience  before  his 
evening  meal,  and  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  sit  down  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
and  devote  oneself  with  due  abandon* 
ment  to  the  task  of  amusing  one's  neigh- 
bors. It  is  true  that  at  a  later  hour  it 
is  possible  to  enjoy  pleasant  conversatiou 
by  the  help  of  a  cigar,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  depressing  ceremony.  But  this, 
in  the  normal  state  of  things,  is  the 
result  of  a  good  dinner ;  it  is  the  afler- 
glow  which  succeeds  a  brilliant  day,  the 
pleasant  warmth  which  lingers  in  the 
embers  after  the  fire  has  been  extinguish* 
ed.  One  who  has  missed  the  critical 
period  of  the  day,  in  whom  the  wine  has 
gone  the  wrong  way,  and  turned  to  ill- 
temper  instead  of  conviviality,  will  find 
it  hard  to  rouse  his  spirits  aflerward. 
Once  stimulate  the  organs  of  talk  into  a 
vigorous  activity,  and  they  may  contrive 
to  secrete  the  desired  product  for  an  in- 
definite time ;  but  if  the  happy  moment 
is  missed,  a  man  had  generally  better  go 
straight  to  bed  for  any  pleasure  he  is 
likely  to  confer  upon  his  friends.  If  he 
does  not  catch  the  infection  when  he  is  in 
the  susceptible  state  determined  by  a 

food  dinner,  he  becomes  for  the  remain- 
er  of  the  evening  a  non-conducting 
body- 
Hence  it  follows  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  determining  the  conditions  of 
good  conversation,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  down  a  satisfactory  theory  of  din- 
ners. Without  attempting  so  ambitious 
a  task,  we  may  say  generally  that  dinners 
may  be  of  three  kinds.  In  the  first  place, 
to  dine  perfectly,  as  to  do  anything  else 
perfectly,  a  man  ought  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  it.  Hence  it  follows  that  he 
should  rigorously  exclude  every  distrac- 
tion which  can  possibly  divert  his  mind 
from  the  dishes  and  bottles  before  liim 
— ^amongst  other  distractions,  that  of 
company.  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
would  enjoy  an  ideal  dinner  ought  to  dine 


alone ;  or  if,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  we  are  yielding  too  much  to  the 
demands  of  an  ^^  inexorable  logic,"  per- 
haps we  might  permit  the  presence  of  one 
friend  whose  talk  t^hould  run  exclusively 
upon  questions  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Two  men,  we  believe,  can  be  found  to  sub- 
mit to  such  conditions ;  if  a  third  is  ad- 
mitted, he  cannot  fail  to  become  more  or 
less  ashamed  of  his  companions,  and  to 
introduce  some  discordant  subject.  It 
follows  from  this  that  dining,  in  its  ideal 
perfection,  is  fitter  for  a  hog  than  a  hU'* 
man  being.  The  opposite  extreme,  how- 
ever, is  often  equally  remote  from  satis- 
fying the  spiritual  nature,  while  certainly 
less  agreeable  to  the  lower  faculties.  A 
multitudinous  gathering  of  diners  may 
be  merely  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
small  parties,  pleasant  or  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  comes  un- 
der a  different  head ;  if  it  has  any  unity, 
it  consists  in  the  common  endurance  of 
a  certain  number  of  public  speeches. 
As  Providence  has  planted  in  the  human 
heart  a  mysterious  yearning  for  this  kind 
of  gratification,  we  must  presume  that 
such  meetings  discharge  some  useful 
function  in  the  order  of  the  universe. 
It  is  as  erroneous  in  theory  as  it  is  gen- 
erally disastrous  in  practice  to  assume 
that  the  persons  suifering  from  this  tem- 

Eorary  mania  have  capacity  for  anything 
ut  the  one  purpose  which  calls  them 
together.  A  man  about  to  be  hanged 
cannot  generally  keep  up  a  conversation 
with  his  executioner,  or  really  enjoy  the 
taste  of  a  glass  of  wine.  The  peisons 
about  to  be  recipients  of  afterrdinner 
eloquence  can  seldom  get  up  more  than 
a  little  ^^  bald  disjointed  chat,"  and  can 
scarcely  ever  attend  to  the  food  before 
them;,  which,  perhaps,  explains  the 
curious  fact  that  the  dishes  on  such 
occasions,  from  the  soup  to  the  ice-])ud- 
ding,  are  invariably  at  the  same  medium 
temperature,  and  that  the  wine  is  of  that 
kina  which  leaves  a  deeper  mark  in  the 
memory  than  the  speeches.  Between 
these  opposite  poles  we  have  the  gen- 
uine dinner,  which  according  to  the  best 
authorities  should  not  exceed  eight  per- 
sons; at  least  a  larger  number  is  certain 
to  break  into  separate  parties.  It  is 
from  the  consideration  of  the  theoreti- 
cally perfect  dinner  of  some  six  or  eight 
people  that  the  safest  rules  for  stimulat- 
ing conversation  may  be  derived. 
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At  such  a  dinner  the  merely  sensual  en- 
joyment of  eating  and  drinking  is  nei* 
ther  the  predominant  part,  as  in  the  din- 
ner of  one,  nor  altogether  neglected  as 
in  the  meeting  for  omtoncal  display. 
As  a  man  is  said  to  be  perfectly  dressed 
when  no  one  notices  any  particular  article 
of  costume,  so  a  dinner  is  perfect  which 
does  not  attract  notice  to  any  particular 
dish.  It  should  act  by  diffusing  the 
general  state  of  thorough  physical  com- 
fort which  is  most  favorable  to  social  ex- 
pansion. If  it  is  ever  good  enough  to 
attract  independent  notice,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  end  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
means.  Every  guest  should  have  felt  a 
kind  of  agreeable  titillation,  an  inde- 
scribable impulse  conveyed  through  the 
palate  to  the  brain,  of  which  he  could 
afterward  give  no  definite  account.  On 
the  great  principle  of  the  correlation  of 
forces,  the  food  and  wine  shonld  be  en- 
tirely transmuted  into  friendly  feeling 
and  pleasant  conversation.  If  any  dis- 
traction is  caused,  it  is  of  course  better 
that  it  should  be  due  to  an  excess  of 
luxury  than  to  any  shortcomings  or  pos- 
itively disagreeable  sensations ;  but  a 
distraction  of  any 'kind  shows  that  the 
fuel  of  society  has  not  been  properly 
consnmed,  and  that  the  art  is  deficient 
in   the  art  of  concealing  itself.     The 

f physical  conditions  are  of  course  the 
east  difficult  to  supply;  but  no  one  will 
doubt  that  they  are  essential  who  con- 
siders how  completely  the  effect  of  the 
most  brilliant  conversation  is  nullified 
by  the  smallest  disorder  in  his  digestive 
organs.  A  man  with  a  twinge  of  the 
gout  or  even  with  a  sense  that  his  boots 
are  too  tight,  must  be  of  a  heroic  mould 
if  he  really  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
Burke  and  Johnson,  or  the  celebrated 
talkers  of  a  later  age.  The  old  test  of 
courage,  that  of  snuffing  a  candle  with 
your  fingers,  would  be  a  trifle  to  talking 
pleasantly  with  a  touch  of  the  toothache. 
In  a  smaller  degree,  the  sense  that  your 
wine  is  disagreeing  with  you  may  throw 
the  most  conversational  of  mankind  off 
his  balance. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  physical 
conditions  have  received  due  attention, 
we  should  rise  to  the  more  complex 
problems  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
atmosphere.  The  test  of  a  really  agree- 
able conversation  is,  that  the  whole 
party  should  be  thoroughly  combined 


for  the  time  into  one  organic  whole.  It 
should  be  a  concert^  in  which  every  per- 
former takes  exactly  his  proper  part 
without  intruding  upon  his  neighbors. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  produce  this 
state  of  tilings  in  the  beginning — lo 
secure  a  thorough  fusion  of  all  the  com- 
ponent elements.  If  the  fusion  is  incom- 
plete, there .  remain  little  lumps,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  partial  sociability 
which  often  act  as  impassable  barriers 
between  two  ends  of  a  table.  Thus  the 
spurious  variety  of  conversation  known 
as  a  flirtation,  however  pleasant  it  may 
be  to  the  persons  concerned,  is  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  larger  circle.  It>is  derara- 
ble,  in  the  general  interest,  to  place  two 
persons  known  to  be  inclined  to  such  a 
performance  at  suob  a  distance  that  their 
efforts  to  communicate  may  react  upon 
the  common  stock  of  hilarity ;  they  may 
be  trusted  to  secure  compensation  for 
the  compulsory  separation  at  a  later 
period.  The  true  theory  of  intoxication, 
regarded  as  a  question  of  good  tastei 
follows  from  the  same  fact.  Our  grand- 
fathers used  voraciously  to  consume  largo 
masses  of  solid  food,  and  afterwai-d  lo 
consume  bottles  of  fiery  port.  The  sole- 
cism is  obvious.  Such  a  plan  tended  to 
sulky  silence  at  dinner,  and  to  a  subse- 
quent period  of  ill-regulato<l  noise.  A 
man  does  not  become  convivial  by  eat* 
ing  large  inasses  of  beef  and  mutton  ;  he 
must  be  possessed  of  unusual  vivacity  if 
his  spirits  at*e  not  rather  smothered 
under  the  burden  imposed  upon  his  di- 
gestion. When  a  party  had  been  sitting 
together  in  this  state  of  smouldering  ill- 
humor,  they  were  suddenly  stimnhited 
into  noisy  excitement.  Of  course  the 
conversation  had  then  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  guest  with  the 
strongest  lungs  and  digestion,  who  could 
simply  roar  his  companions  down.  The 
strange  old  barbarism  of  drinking  healths 
after  dinner  was  evidently  an  expedient 
suggested  by  this  state  of  things.  Peo- 
ple who  had  been  for  an  hour  in  each 
other's  society,  and  had  not  succeeded  in 
kindling  one  lively  spark  of  conversa- 
tion, were  in  want  of  some  factitious 
means  of  simulating  sociability.  The 
wine  alone  could  only  produce  the  de- 
sired state  as  men  became  drunk,  and 
the  clumsy  expedient  was  devised  of 
proposing  toasts,  which  forced  i>eople  to 
come  out  of  their  sulky  silence  oy  a  kind 
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of  mechanical  com  pulsion.  The  true 
theory  is  to  produce  a  slight  stage  of  in- 
toxication, if  we  may  use  the  word  with- 
out offsnce,  at  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod. Every  one  has  remarked  what  a 
difference  is  produced  hy  the  first  glass 
of  champagne.  In  a  happily  arranged 
dinner  it  just  gives  the  slight  impulse 
required  to  surmount  the  little  stiffness 
which  obstructs  the  launching  of  a  con- 
versation. On  the  other  hand,  any  real 
approach  to  drunkeimess  is  an  utter  bar- 
barism, because  the  first  symptom  of 
such  disaster  is  that  the  victim  loses  his 
social,  as  he  afterward  loses  his  bodily, 
balance;  and,  in  shoit,  a  man  who  ha- 
bitually diinks  too  much  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  bore — a  consequence  which 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  sermons  on  tee- 
totalism,  but  is  sufficiently  terrible  to 
be  worth  notice.  Indeed,  that  enemy 
of  the  human  race  appears  in  the  most 
appalling  form  at  a  dinner-party.  No^ 
where  is  escape  so  hopeless,  and  the 
consequence  of  yielding  to  him  so  de- 
structive of  all  pleasure.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  a  bore  is  that  he  is  a 
pachydermatous  animal,  and  therefore 
insensible  to  the  anguish  which  he  in* 
ilicts  upon  his  more  thin-skinned  neigh- 
bors. Even  such  a  being  noiay  be  occa* 
sionally  turned  to  account ;  he  may  act 
aa  a  pioneer  in  breaking  through  some 
of  the  heavy  obstacles  which  have  to  be 
surmounted  at  starting.  He  shows  the 
way  over  a  few  conversational  fences,  as 
a  heavy  horse  and  rider  may  break  some 
useful  gt'ips  for  his  followers.  Ue  is  not 
afraid  to  talk  about  the  weather,  or  to 
remark  that  the  Clerkenwell  explosion 
was  an  atrocious  crime.  He  may  be 
used  as  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
God  of  Dulness — if  there  is  such  a  di- 
vinity— at  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  But  to  use  such  tools  requires 
great  courage  and  skill  The  fate  of  his 
rash  employer  is  too  often  that  of  the 
wizard^s  assistant,  who  called  up  the 
devil  to  do  his  work,  and  then  did  not 
know  how  to  dismiss  him.  If  he  once 
takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and 
makes  the  running  without  summary 
extinction,  all  hopes  of  genuine  pleasure 
may  depart.  The  misfortune  is  that,  as 
no  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  bore, 
such  a  monster  frequently  takes  himself 
to  be  a  brilliant  and  agreeable  member 
of  society;    and  as  society  generally 


takes  a  man  at  his  own  valuation,  we 
have  the  most  fearful  of  social  nuisances 
— ^the  man  who  makes  brilliant  conver- 
sation of  malice  prepense.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  an  aphorism  already 
noticed,  no  man  can  do  a  thing  perfectly 
without  giving  his  mind  to  it.  A  hasty 
interpretation  of  this  truth  would  seem  to 
countenance  even  the  detestable  heresy 
— ^which,  if  never  avowed,  is  perha|)8 
sometimes  carried  into  practice — that  a 
man  should  cram  himself  with  anecdotes 
or  witticisms  beforehand.  Such  a  doc- 
trine is  really  true  of  atler-dinner  speak- 
ing. In  the  few  cases  where  that  anom- 
aloas  practice  survives,  the  speaker 
ought  to  produce  upon  every  one  the 
impression  that  he  is  giving  an  ex- 
tempore performance,  and  should  really 
be  prepared,  to  a  certain  extent,  before* 
hand.  But  to  introduce  this  into  gen- 
eral conversation  is  as  erroneous  as 
though  a  man  should  resolve  to  play  a 
certain  series  of  notes  at  a  concert, 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  performers 
might  do.  The  mere  attempt  to  work 
up  to  a  particular  story  veiy  frequently 
dislocates  a  conversation,  and  throws 
the  whole  party  out  of  gear  for  the  time. 
In  short,  the  evil  always  makes  itself 
felt  when  a  man  is  talking  with  any  set 
purpose,  especially  for  me  purpose  of 
distinguishing  himself  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  the 
moment.  The  only  allowable  art  is  that 
of  the  host,  who  should  mix  his  com- 
pany as  carefully  as  his  cook  compounds 
his  salads,  and  then,  after  placing  them 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
trust  to  the  natural  consequences,  as  a 
farmer  trusts  that  seed  sown  in  fertile 
ground  will  spring  up  with  an  average 
share  of  sunshine  and  rain. 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 
Continued  fh>m  page  288. 

From  the  year  1845  to  1861  the 
Greek  revenue  increased  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  Dniing  thirteen  years,  from  1844 
to  1857,  the  exports  increased  from  ten 
millions  of  drachms  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions. During  twenty-three  years,  from 
1832  to  1861,  the  tonnage  of  the  trading 
vessels  increased  from  85,000  to  300,000, 
that  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  350  per 
cent.  There  are  27,000  seamen,  a  num- 
ber more  than  half  as  great  again  as  our 
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own  in  propoilion  to  population.  One 
interesting  leature  of  this  growing  mer- 
cantile navy  is,  that  common  8ailoi*s 
often  unite  their  humble  gain^  to  build 
and  work  a  small  vessel  on  their  own 
account,  as  a  co-operative  society,  and 
in  such  cases  they  are  never  known  to 
disagree  about  their  respective  shares  of 
the  expense  and  profits.  Surely,  a  small 
nation  starting  in  the  race  of  life  with 
such  energy,  after  long  and  intolerable 
opprea<tion,  should  meet  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  her  sisters. 

British  good-sense  has  at  least  hinder- 
ed us  from  believing  with  Fallmerayer 
and  some  other  Germans  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  even  descended  from  the  heroes 
of  Marathon  and  Platiea.  The  almost 
tmerring  evidence  of  language  shows 
them  to  be  the  purer  representatives  of 
old  Greece  than  the  modem  Italians  are 
of  old  Rome.  A  race  is  never  replaced 
by  another  without  extermination  or 
wholesale  emigration.  Of  course  they 
are  not  unmixed;  there  are  Albanians 
at  Salamis,  Hydra,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Tbessaly  and  Epirus  ;  there  are  Wal- 
lachians  in  Thessaly ;  but  the  very  fiot 
that  the  intruders  retain  their  languages 
and  national  characteristics  proves  that 
there  has  been  no  fusicn  upon  a  large 
scale.  One  or  two  forms  of  the  verb 
constitute  the  only  linguistic  element 
borrowed  by  modem  Greek  from  the 
Slavonian.  There  are  some  Venetian 
lineages  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  Ionian  Isles,  but  not  in  number  suf- 
ficient to  have  affected  the  language. 
The  Greek  is  indestructible ;  he  alone  in 
the  Old  World  resisted  the  ostrich-like 
power  of  assimilation  possessed  by 
Kome. 

While  the  less  taught  nations  upon 
the  Danube  regard  tlie  English  as  by 
temperament  the  enemies  of  human  free- 
dom, the  Greeks  understand  our  motives 
better.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pro])itiate 
us  by  their  nomination  of  Pi*ince  Alfred. 
The  universal  approbation  with  which 
the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  re- 
ceived by  the  British  public  shows  that 
the  keen  Hellenes  did  not  altogether 
miscaioulate.  There  is  growing  up 
amongst  us  a  respect  for  the  political 
significance  of  race,  and  a  preference  for 
the  natural  division  of  states  as  distin- 
guished from  the  artificial  unions  pro- 
duced by  conquest  and  maintained  by 


force.  We  perceive  that  it  is  a  corol- 
lary from  the  doctrine  of  respect  for  in- 
dividual men,  that  nations  like  men 
should  be  their  own  masters.  We  no 
longer  hold  the  interests  of  England 
paramount  over  the  rights  of  native 
populations,  and  are  not  finally  decided 
against  the  idea  that  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  all  men  may  prove  the  best 
policy  for  our  own  and  for  general  inter- 
ests. Nay,  grave  doubts  are  occasion- 
ally suggested  as  to  whether  we  should 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire at  the  cost  of  all  growth  in  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Moldo-Wallachia.  The  un- 
questionable rights  of  the  Turks  are 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  Pope — 
right  divine  to  govern  wrong.  In  civil- 
ized society  we  are  accustomed  to  forci- 
ble expropriation  of  individuals  for  the 
sake  of  general  interests.  Again,  we 
feel  that  the  right  of  the  Red  Indian  to 
the  soil  he  cannot  or  will  not  cultivate, 
is  overridden  by  the  common  hu^ttan 
right  to  take  the  most  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  All  these  considerations 
tell  against  our  traditional  policy. 

While  feelings  of  this  order  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  prevalent  among  in- 
telligent Englishmen,  our  rulers  remain 
decidedly  behind  then^ ;  a  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  in  April,  1859,  shows  the 
method  according  to  which  English 
statesmen  judge  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
we  are  afraid  they  have  not  yet  got 
much  beyond  it  duiing  the  eight  or 
nine  intervening  years.  We  quote  the 
discussion  on  the  state  of  Europe,  April 
18th,  of  that  year,  as  it  was  summed  up 
in  the  THmes^  with  an  indispensable  run- 
ning commentary  of  our  own. 

Lord  Malmesbury  began  by  explain- 
ing that  English  sympathy  for  Austria 
arose  from  our  being  of  the  same  Teuto- 
nic origin.  A  most  philosophical  utter- 
ance this ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
of  the  thirty-seven  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants then  belonging  to  Austria,  only 
eight  were  German,  and  that  these  eight 
millions  are  now  not  very  certain  ofre- 
mnining  Austrian. 

His  lordship  continued :  "  No  minister 
of  this  country,  and  I  believe  no  subject 
of  her  Majesty,  will  deny  the  U!'donbted 
right  of  Austria  to  her  Italian  dominions. 
She  possesses  them  by  inheritance,  by 
conquest,  and  by  treaty ;  and  I  know  no 
other  titles  by  which  her  Gracioiu  Maj- 
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esly  holds,  etc."  We  are  afraid  that  a 
great  many  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
were  anything  bnt  orthodox  about  the 
right  of  Austria  to  her  Italian  domin- 
ions. There  is  even  room  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  became 
open  to  conviction  on  this  matter  a  little 
later.  We  will  also  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Queen  Victoria's  principal  title  to 
the  homage  of  her  subjects  is  fK)mething 
higher  ana  surer  than  conquest,  treaty, 
or  inheritance. 

Lord  Malmesbury  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  as  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  Bccurity  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Yes,  that  is  our  crime  and  our 
punishment ;  we  sacrificed  the  repose  of 
Europe  to  the  interests  of  Austria. 

His  lordship  went  on  to  regret  that 
Austria  did  not  restrict  herself  to  the 
management  of  her  own  affairs.  But 
she  could  not.  A  government  in  a  false 
position  is  obliged  to  add  usurpation  to 
usurpation,  or  else  to  break  down  alto- 
gether. There  is  a  power,  apparently 
unknown  to  our  statesmen,  called  nation- 
al spirit,  and  if  Austria  had  not  trans- 
gressed all  bounds  in  order  to  anticipate 
and  crush  this  spirit,  it  would  ha^e  ariV- 
e^  her  oat  of  Italy  years  earlier  than  she 
was  driven.  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  resolute  robber  is  obliged  for 
his  own  security  to  murder  his  victim, 
and  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  timorous  ac- 
complices regret  his  proceeding  to  such 
an  extreme  of  violence. 

Lord  Malmesbury  concluded  by  saying 
Sardinia  ^'  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
military  ^lory  may  be  an  appendage  of 
constitutional  government,  but  that  it  is 
not  its  object."  Sardinia  did  not  care 
for  military  glory;  but  Italy  wanted 
existence  and  unity,  and  it  has  won 
them  in  defiance  of  all  this'  pedantry, 
and  none  are  more  happy  in  the  result 
than  the  noble  lords  and  honorable 
members  who  said  so  many  fine  things 
to  the  contrary. 

Lord  Clai-endon  saw  no  "affinity 
between  the  Lombards  and  Piedmon- 


tese — not  even  that  of  language"  H). 
He  held  that  if  we  sanction  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties  in  one  instance,  the 
process  will  not  atop  there,  "If 
£urope  is  to  be  scrambled  for,"  there 
will  be  nothing  but  endless  confusion 
and  strife. 
Lord  Derby:   England  has  at  heart 


the  cause  of  freedom  ;  but  the  king  of 
Sardinia  should  not  have  spoken  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  cry 
of  anguish  which  burst  from  Italy, 
Wishes  the  Austrian  treaties  with  the 
minor  Italian  States  were  abandoned. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
House  under  the  influence  of  an  uneasy 
feeling,  which  soon  after  passed  away. 
Our  statesmen  at  that  time  wi^^hed  to 
act  as  a  drag  upon  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
Their  views  have  since  so  completely 
changed,  as  far  as  the  Italian  Peninsula 
is  concerned,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  remember  their  speeches 
sufficiently  to  repudiate  them.  In  fact, 
the  principles  then  put  forth  have  not 
been  repudiated;  a  liberal  instinct  in 
behalf  of  Italy  made  itself  felt  as  soon 
the  prejudices  roused  by  French  inter- 
vention were  lulled ;  but  this  is  made 
an  exceptional  case,  and  our  rulers  con- 
tinue to  pursue  in  the  East  the  policy 
that  they  were  glad  to  abandon,  and  of 
which  they  applauded  the  discomfiture 
in  Italy.  There  is  the  same  tendency  to 
see  in  the  struggles  of  a  people  for 
existence,  nothing  but  the  ambition  of 
princes ;  the  same  fear  of  touching  any- 
thing in  a  system  of  forced  and  arti- 
ficial order,  lest  the  whole  edifice  should 
go  to  pieces ;  the  same  well-meaning 
but  short-sighted  efforts  to  obtain  a 
reasonably  good  government,  and  some 
respect  for  elementary  human  rights, 
from  Powers  that  only  exist  by  usurp- 
ation and  can  only  continue  by  tyranny ; 
there  is,  in  short,  the  same  repugnance 
or  else  incapacity  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  things. 

Mr,  Grant  Duff  went  a  little  too  far 
when  he  said  in  Parliament,  June,  1883, 
that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  had  no 
enemy  in  England  except  Lord  Palnier- 
ston.  Would  it  were  so ;  bnt  assuredly 
the  greatest  enemy  of  these  populations, 
and  of  our  own  character  for  liberality, 
justice,  and  mercy,  is  that  ignorance  of 
Eastern  affisiirs  which  prevails  among 
English  constituencies,  and  even  among 
their  representatives.  Englishmen 
leave  the  direction  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  their  country  in  foreign  affairs 
to  statesmen  who  have  to  do  with  the 
rulers,  not  the  people  of  other  countries, 
who  breathe  only  the  conventional  air 
of  courts,  living  in  constant  contact 
and  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  discuss- 
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ing  details  of  dynastic  policy  with  men 
wboKC  function  it  is  to  olind  and  cajole 
each  otlier,  and  to  stifle  the  popular 
voice.  Our  diplomatists  abroad  mani- 
fest conventional  sympathies  with 
liberty  and  progress,  but  have  not  the 
ait  of  making  British  influence  tell 
eflectually  in  their  favor.  Doing  a 
little  at  one  time  to  fall  in  with  our 
national  sympathies  for  freedom  and 
justice;  trying  a  few  months  later  to 
soothe  the  disquietude  of  despots; 
dreading  the  breaking  up  of  an  order  of 
things  supposed  to  be  necessary ;  sick 
and  uneasy  at  the  follies  and  cinielties 
they  cannot  prevent, — the  statesmen  of 
the  diplomatic  school  have  managed  to 
perpetuate  a  wavering,  ill-defined,  con- 
tradictory international  policy,  which, 
on  the  whole,  lets  despotism  caiTy  the 
day,  inspiring  the  Liberals  of  Europe 
with  angry  distrust  and  the  oppressed 
with  bitter  despair. 

Some  years  ago  in  nn  article  in  Dror 
ser^s  Magazine^  Mr.  Mill  made  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  inconsecutive, 
happy-go-lucky  nature  of  our  foreign 
policy,  considered  as  a  whole.  Neither 
the  powers  and  the  peoples  with  whom 
we  are  brought  into  contact,  nor  the 
English  people  itself,  nor  those  that  act 
for  that  people  in  its  relations  with  the 
outer  world,  appear  to  know  on  any 
particular  occasion  what  the  real  gist  of 
the  policy  of  England  will  be.  The  let? 
ter  of  this  statement  is  less  justified  by 
our  attitude  in  the  East  than  it  is  else- 
where, for  we  may  always  be  reckoned 
upon  to  do  whatever  may  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But  in  doing  so 
our  representatives  cannot  altogeUier 
lay  aside  the  instincts  and  traditions  of 
Englishmen ;  there  is  the  same  practi- 
cal vacillation  as  in  other  spheres;  our 
policy  is  ineffectual  to  protect  the 
Turks,  and  it  is  almost  habitually  the 
reverse  of  what  it  would  be  if  we  loved 
our  neighbors  enough  to  feel  our  re- 
sponsibility and  to  take  the  trouble  of 
becoming  well  informed.  English 
statesmen  are  hardly  ever  found  to  dis- 
cuss upon  its  own  merits  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  East;  their  policy  is 
one  of  expedients,  and  in  every  kind  of 
hmuan  anairs  mere  expediency  gener- 
ally goes  wrong. 

Joseph  le  Maistre  once  wrote :  '^  Ob- 
aerye  the  nations  that  are  wisest  and 


best  governed  at  home;  yon  will  see 
them,  lose  tlieir  wisdom  altogether,  and 
be  no  longer  like  tlieraselves,  when  they 
have  to  do  with  governing  others.^' 
This  saying  hardly  applies  to  the  Elng- 
land  of  the  present  day,  for  when  foreign 
races  are  brought  under  her  direct  and 
recognizf'd  administration,  a  sense  of 
responsibility  is  really  brought  home  to 
the  public  mind.  But  we  do  become 
unlike  ourselves  when  we  have  indi- 
rectly to  do  with  the  fate  of  alien  races, 
and  our  judgment  is  warped  by  preju- 
dice. Our  contemptuous  indiflerence 
to  being  misunderstood  by  foreigners  is 
culpable  as  well  as  impolitic,  and  it  has 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  to  that  character  for  selfidb  ana 
narrow  unscrupulousness  so  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  us  by  the  continental  masses. 
To  become  just  in  their  foreign  rela- 
tions, nations  must  learn  to  understand 
each  other  ;  and  in  this  respect,  from 
our  character  and  our  insular  position, 
we  are  sadly  backward,  understanding 
others  too  little,  and  being  ourselves 
understood  still  less.  Now  it  was  said 
with  truth  some  years  ago,  by  a  writer 
in  the  National  JRevieto  : — 

"  The  diffused  mulUtude  of  moderate  m^, 
whose  opinions  taken  in  the  aggregate  form 
public  opinion,  are  just  ss  likely  to  be  tynn- 
nical  toward  what  they  do  not  realise,  inap- 
prehensive  of  what  is  not  argued  out.  thonghtr 
less  of  what  is  not  brought  before  them,  as 
any  other  class  <Jan  be.  They  will  jud«:e  well 
of  w^hat  they  are  made  to  understand ;  they 
will  not  be  harsh  to  feelings  that  are  brought 
home  to  their  imag^ation ;  but  the  materuJs 
of  a  judgment  must  be  given  them,  the  neoes- 
sary  elements  of  imagination  must  be  provid- 
ed, otherwise  the  result  is  certain.  A  free 
government  is  the  most  stubbornly  stupid  of 
all  governments  to  whatever  is  unheard  by  its 
deciding  clashes.'* 

The  writer  was  thinking  of  a  different 
subject;  but  he  unconsciously  gives  ua 
the  philosophy  of  our  omissions  and 
commissions  in  the  East. 

It  is  only  to  a  part  of  the  press  that 
we  can  look  to  enlighten  the  public  on 
these  matters.  That  part  which  pos- 
sesses so  much  undue  power  because  its 
course  is  supposed  to  indicate  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  common  opinion,  miikes 
itself  the  organ  of  popular  prejudices 
instead  of  attempting  to  dissipate  them. 
The  Times  is  for  this  reason  ever  ready 
to  repeat  in  new  circumstances  the  same 
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series  of  errors  and  misstatements  which 
have  been  ah*eady  stultified  by  events 
in  analogous  circumstances;  it  refases 
to  credit  disagreeable  facts  until  their 
evidence  is  irresistible,  and  it  becomes 
the  advocate  of  truth  and  right  only 
when  the  contrary  prejudice  has  been 
overcome,  and  they  no  longer  need  its 
snpport.  How  blindly  it  swallowed  the 
Austrian  bulletins  in  1 859  ;  the  Austrian 
army  had  retreated  behind  the  Adda, 
before  the  Times  could  bring  itself  to 
look  upon  the  battle  of  Magenta  as  a 
French  victory.  It  scoffed  when  the 
common  coimcUmen  of  Milan  carried  the 
allegiance  of  their  city  to  Victor  Eman- 
uel, as  if  Italy  had  any  other  way  of 
giving  herself  to  the  monarch  of  her 
choice  than  by  fragments.  The  Timea^ 
correi>pondent  of  Turin,  in  the  number 
of  March  17,  1859,  was  indignant  at  the 
fuss  the  Piedmontese  made  about  resist^ 
ing  Austria,  and  treated  as  scamps,  and 
as  ordinary  deserters,  and  men  unfaith* 
ful  to  their  salt,  the  Lombard  nobles, 
who  came  at  all  risks  to  serve  as  com* 
mon  soldiers  in  the  Piedmontese  army. 
Of  course  it  began  to  take  the  «de  of 
the  Italians  when  they  were  winning  ; 
but  even  then  bargained  that  there 
should  be  as  little  emancipation  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  events  of  Europe  since  1815 
teach  us  anything,  it  is  the  vitality  of 
nationalitiea.  Poland  alone  has  been 
crushed  under  irresistible  odds,  but 
everywhere  else  the  principle  triumphs^ 
We  helped  to^at  Austria  in  a  position 
to  illustrate  this  truth  at  her  expense. 
"Enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  espe- 
cially of  her  own  allies,"  as  De  Malstre 
proclaimed  her,  she  has  been  obliged  to 
ruin  her  finances  and  trouble  the  world 
in  the  vain  effort  to  keep  down  the  peo- 
ples we  had  helped  to  give  over  to  her 
iron  arms.  We  thereby  shared  her  in- 
iquity, and  if  we  pursue  the  same  sort  of 
policy  too  long  and  too  consistently,  we 
shall  expiate  our  blindness  by  some  na- 
tional humiliation,  for  England  can  be 
wounded  in  the  East. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  we  live  in 
an  age  in  which  national  feeling  grows 
in  intensity  from  year  to  year,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  it  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
accomplish in<2r  greater  miracles  than  we 
have  seen.  The  great  mistakes  of  Na- 
poleon m.   have  consisted    in    under- 


rating this  feeling  in  Italy,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Germany.  Wo  equally 
underrate  it  in  the  East.  This  instinct 
is  not  an  invariable  force ;  the  ])atriotic 
feelins^  in  old  Greece  and  Rome  was  that 
of  civism  rather  than  nationality.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  feelings  of  caste  and 
of  common  Christianity  wore  much 
stronger  than  patriotism.  In  Spain,  love 
of  country  and  hatred  of  the  infidel  be-> 
came  confounded  from  circumstances. 
The  resii»tanoe  of  the  Scotch  to  English 
conquest,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  under  Joan  of  Are,  exhibit  the 
dawning  of  modem  patriotism  ;  thongh 
in  both  cases  there  was  evidence  enough 
that  the  feeling  was  not  universal.  At 
the  French  Revolution  this  spirit  was 
abroad  as  it  had  never  been  before ;  and 
when  Napoleon  had  contrived  to  trans- 
form the  first  revolutionary  energy  into 
the  mere  spirit  of  military  glory,  the 
nations  that  rose  up  against  him  were 
filled  in  their  turn  with  the  patriotic 
inspiration.  "  I  am  going  to  set  Ger- 
many free  from  demagogy,"  said  Napo- 
leon, when  he  set  out  for  Leipzig. 

Patriotism  is  a  feeling  that  will  proba- 
bly diminish  in  a  future  age,  when  eveiy 
country  will  offer  its  natives  the  same 
free  institutions,  and  when  the  prejudices 
and  antagonisms  now  fostered  by  igno- 
rance will  have  disappeared.  He  who 
said,  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother," 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  ties  stronger  than 
those  of  nature  and  neighborhood,  and 
which  are  to  be  one  day  universal.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
desire  to  assert  national  rights  is  at  the 

E resent  moment  one  of  the  strongest  of 
uman  impulses,  and  that  it  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  A  little  liberty  gives 
appetite  for  more ;  partial  emancipation, 
or  the  spectacle  of  the  emancipation  of 
neighboring  nations,  makes  patriotic 
aspiration  all  the  more  ardent  and  the 
more  hopeful ;  it  is  only  irritated,  not 
discouraged,  by  obstacles,  and  kindles  at 
defeat.  The  ambitious  purposes  of  a 
monarch  die  out  when  they  are  resisted, 
or  may  be  turned  aside  into  new  combi- 
nations ;  but  the  aspirations  of  a  nation 
for  political  existence  act  with  the  imtir- 
ing  perseverance  of  natural  agents. 

It  the  sti*ength  of  this  feeling  gives 
promise  of  the  future  emancipation  of 
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the  remainder  of  the  Greeks,  it  weighs 
against  their  pretension  to  supremacy 
over  the  other  Chiistian  subjects  of 
Turkey.  You  insult  a  Bulgarian  to-day 
if  you  call  him  a  Greek.  He  will  indig* 
nantly  reply  that  he  is  a  Bulgarian  of 
the  orthodox  faith ;  he  hates  the  Hel- 
lenes. They  can  never  more  become  an 
imperial  race.  Their  vanity,  •  venality, 
rapacity,  and  selfishness  in  eveiy  shape, 
have  thoroughly  alienated  all  the  other 
Christians  from  them.  The  Greek  bish- 
ops made  themselves  from  the  tii-st  the 
allies  and  instruments  of  the  Turks,  and 
their  tyranny  drove  more  converts  into 
Islamism  throughout  the  empire,  than 
any  other  e^iuse.  Even  at  this  moment 
the  Greek  clergy  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bulgaria,  cooperate  with  the  Turks 
in  frnstrating  the  ends  of  the  JETutt-i- 
humayoon. 

We  read  in  a  letter  of  November  4, 
1865,  from  a  clear-sighted  and  impartial 
observer  at  Constantinople : 

'^The  different  Christian  communities 
would  prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  Turks 
rather  than  by  a  rival  Christian  sect.  The 
Armenians,  for  example,  dislike  the  Turks, 
but  they  hate  the  Greeks;  and  the  Greeks 
would  much  rather  be  governed  by  Turks 
than  Armenians;  they  hate  the  Turks,  but 
they  despise  the  Armenians.  Those  who 
favor  the  restoration  of  a  Greek  empire,  as 
an  improvement  upon  a  Mussulman  govern- 
ment, know  but  little  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  give  but  little  heed  to  the  events  which 
are  transpiring  in  the  present  kingdom  of 
Greece.  I  can  safely  say  that  there  are  not  two 
millions  of  people  in  this  empire  who  would 
not  rebel  airainst  a  Greek  government  at 
Constantinople  at  once.  The  Greek  people 
are  hated,  not  by  Armenians  alone,  hot  by  at 
least  three- fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Turkey.  The  overthrow  of 
the  present  Government  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  followed  by  long  years  of  terrible  anar- 
chy." 

The  Albanians,  whom  M.  Hahn  has 
shown  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Pelasgi,  have  more  affinity  with  the 
Greeks  than  any  of  the  Slavonian  tribes. 
Albania  Proper  has  about  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  nearly  equally  divided  be* 
tween  Chnstianity  and  Islamism.  The 
Albanians  of  Epiiiis  are  400,000  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  four-iifths  are  Christians. 
There  arc  210,000  Albanians  and  40,000 
Wallaohians  within  the  limits  of  modern 
Greece,  and  this  ethnological  diversity 


is  not  found  to  be  a  practical  inconven- 
ience. 

We  now  come  to  the  struMle  in 
Crete,  the  immediate  cause  oi  there 
being  at  this  moment  an  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, and  of  our  observations  upon  it 
The  population  of  this  island  were  so  dis- 
gusted with*  the  rule  of  the  Venetians, 
that  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1699, 
became  at  first  a  matter  of  rejoicing. 
They  were,  however,  soon  undeceived, 
for  their  treatment  by  the  conquerors 
was  harsh  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme, 
so  that,  choosing  to  become  themselve* 
oppressors  rather  than  to  be  oppressed, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  people  em- 
braced Islamism.  These  Cretan  Mus- 
sulmans have  always  had  a  worse  repu- 
tation in  the  Levant  than  any  other  con- 
vei'ts;  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
most  horrible  brutality  and  cruelty. 
The  configui-ation  of  the  island,  com- 
bined with  the  innate  Greek  tendency  to 
political  isolation,  had  from  the  earliest 
times  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  independent  States,  ever  at 
war  with  each  other.  This  state  of  soci- 
ety contributed  to  make  the  Cretans 
from  extreme  antiquity  a  people  of  vr»r- 
riors,  who  hired  themselves  out  as  mer- 
cenarips  to  all  the  neighboring  nations. 
Even  in  Judaea,  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  King  David  had  bis  body  guard 
of  Chei-ethites.  The  traditions  of  mer- 
cenary military  service  demoralized  the 
population,  as  has  heea  t^e  ease  in  all 
countries  where  it  was  practised,  and  St. 
Paul  himself  endorsed  Jthis  sentence, 
"The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies.'*  It  would  really 
seem  as  if  these  national  characteristics 
had  been  transmitted  through  all  the 
intervening  generations,  and  of  course 
it  was  the  least  worthy  and  generous 
elements  of  the  people  that  apostatized. 

The  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Cre- 
tan Mussulmans  early  in  this  century, 
were  on  such  a  scale,  that  the  Porte  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  them  after  its 
own  fashion.  Hadji  Osman,  who  was 
sent  as  governor  m  1613,  invited  the 
chiefs  of  the  Janissaries  and  leading 
Mahometans  to  a  conference,  at  whioK 
he  had  them  all  seised  and  summarily 
executed,  without  the  form  of  a  trial. 
Encoai'a^ed  by  this  weakening  of  their 
adversanes,  and  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  mainland,  the  Christiana 
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rose  up  in  arms  in  1821.    There  was  a 
fierce  and  bloody  struggle  ;  but  a  large 
body  of  Egyptian  troops,  better  armed 
and  disciplined  than  the  isliinders,  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  rebellion  in  the 
central  and  eastern  districts.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  White  Mountains  alone 
held  out.    This  is  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island ;  it  contains  lofly  mountains, 
hicluding  one  summit  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  and  elevated  plains,  Askypho  and 
Kaliikrati,  only  accessible  through  defiles 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  few  determined 
men  can  defend  them  against  any  odds.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  grand  natural  fortress,  at 
once  impregnable  and  capable  of  provid* 
iug  food  for  some  thousand  men.     Its 
inhabitants,   who    were  unmixed    with 
Mu^^sulinans,  and  had  never  yielded  much 
more  than  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Porte,  continued  the  war  in  a  more  or 
less    desultory    way    until    1830.    The 
Great  Powers  then  interfered;   Candia 
was  given  back  to  the  Ottoman  Kmpire, 
but  remained  until  1840  in  the  hands  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
services  and  expenses  of  the  Egyptian 
army. 

In  1841  there  was  a  new  insurrection, 
and  the  Cretans  were  persuaded  that 
BngLuid  coveted  the  sovereignty  of  this 
island,  and  would  have  sustained  them 
if  they  had  cast  themselves  upon  her  pro- 
tection. 

The  Eui-opean  Powers  guaranteed  the 
promises  of  the  Porte,  that  no  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  Cretans  except 
tithe,  and  the  taxation  for  exemption  from 
military  service.  Instead  of  this  they 
were  soon  subjected  to  the  most  exorbi- 
tant and  crushing  taxation,  which  was 
made  to  fall  upon  some  of  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  the  Powers  who  had  induced 
the  Cretans  to  lay  down  their  arms,  did 
not  make  so  much  as  a  feebleprotest  in 
order  to  save  appearances.  These  facts 
should  be  noted,  because  part  of  the 
British  press  pretend  that  the  Cretans 
prove  the  insincerity  of  their  complaints 
oy  refusing  to  put  up  with  assurances  of 
municipal  liberties,  and  improved  ad- 
ministration, and  so  forth,  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  protecting  Powers. 
The  Cretans  know  too  well  what  our 
promises  are  worth.  They  are  made  to 
keep  them  quiet,  and  they  are  doubtless 
intended  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  statesmen 
who  make  them,  but  no  promises  of  good 


government  to  which  Turks  are  a  party 
can  be  kept. 

It  is  also  frequently  asserted,  the  in- 
surrection was  merely  the  result  of  Rus- 
sian and  Greek  intrigues.  Now  it  is 
notorious  all  through  the  Levant,  that  a 
succession  of  bad  crops  made  the  pre- 
viously existing  grievances  intolerable, 
and  that  the  Cretans  did  not  appeal  to 
arins  until  they  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  peaceable  agitation.  Early 
in  1866,  a  vast  unarmed  meeting  adopted 
a  petition  for  presentation  to  the  Sidtan, 
and  formed  a  permanent  committee  of 
thirty  f)er6on8  to  represent  them  and 
treat  for  them.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  insurrection  was  the  refusal  of 
Ismail  Paslia  to  guarantee  the  immunity 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  and 
in  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  English 
and  French  Consuls,  who  treated  the 
demand  as  an  insult  to  a  civilized  gov- 
ernment. 

We  shall  have  recourse  once  more  to 
the  Oriental  authority,  in  whose  infor- 
mation and  disinterestedness  we  have 
most  confidence.  One  of  the  American 
missionaries  at  Constantinople  writes  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1866,  three 
months  after  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities : 

"  When  the  story  of  this  rebellion  is  pub- 
lished by  (he  impartial  witnesses  who  are 
now  carefully  recording  what  they  see  and 
know,  the  civilized  wond  will  be  startled  by 
the  story.  Such  witnesses,  then,  are  in  Crete, 
and  in  due  time  such  a  history  of  this  insur- 
rection will  be  published  as  cannot  be  gain- 
said. It  will  be  a  story  of  horrors  which 
will  not  be  an  honor  lo  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  'The  Cretans  did 
not  intend  to  appeal  to  arms  when  they 
sought,  all  through  the  first  months  of  this 
year,  to  obtnin  redress  from  the  Porte  for  the 
nrrongs  from  which  they  were  suffering.  The 
Pa<^ha,  who  ruled  the  island,  was  a  brute, 
and  he  drove  them  to  desperation.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Porte  desired  to  drive  the 
Cretans  to  insurrection,  nor  do  I  know  that 
the  French  Consul  sympathised  with  such  an 
idea;  but  I  do  know  that,  if  this  had  been 
their  wish,  they  could  not  have  adopted  surer 
means  to  secure  it.  Even  up  to  the  very  lasL 
the  removal  of  Ismail  Pasha  and  a  respectful 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  tlie  people 
would  have  prevented  an  outbreak.  The 
Porte  was  informed  of  this  fact  on  authority 
which  they  ought  to  have  received ;  but  they 
persevered  in  their  course,  and  the  French 
approved.  A  httle  earlier  than  this  Ismail 
Pasha  himself  might  have  quieted  the  people. 
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if  lie  had  been  willing  to  conciliate  them  by 
treating  them  as  men,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French 
Consul,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  by  the 
English  Consul  also,  in  some  measure. 

^'It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  Cretans 
are  getting  discouraged.  They  had  confi* 
dently  hoped  for  at  least  moral  aid  from 
Christian  Europe.  They  have  not  had  even 
this.  But  even  more  than  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  horrible  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  Turks  have  discouraged  the  people, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  rendered 
them  almost  desperate. 

"The  scenes  of  the  G-reek  Revolution 
have  been  re-enacted  iu  Crete.  The  Pasha 
in  command  is  the  same  man  who  drowned 
the  Revolution  of  1841  in  blood.  He  is 
more  brutal  now  than  he  was  then.  No  one 
who  does  not  know  the  East  can  realize  what 
it  is  to  give  full  license  to  Turkish  and  Egyp- 
tian soldiers.  He  has  done  more  than  this. 
He  has  urged  on  his  men ;  he  has  carefully 
destroyed  the  deserted  villages ;  he  has  cut 
down  the  olive-groves  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple depend  for  their  living;  he  has  burned  to 
death  old  men  and  women  in  caves  and  upon 
slow  fires.  Parties  of  soldiers,  especially  of 
the  Moslem  volunteers  of  Crete  and  the  irreg- 
ular troops  from  Albania,  scour  the  country, 
murdering  men  and  children,  inflicting  out- 
rages of  the  worst  kind  upon  women,  and 
committing  atrocities  worthy  of  demons. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors,  suffered 
by  their  own  families,  and  with  starvation 
staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  wretches  sink  within 
them,  nor  that  some  are  incHned  to  give  up 
everything  in  despair.  They  can  harttly  hold 
out  much  longer.  Might  not  England  have 
intervened  to  prevent  these  horrors,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  secure  to  the  Cretans  the  rights 
which  she  had  guaranteed  to  them  herself 
not  many  years  ago  ?  " 

Of  course,  do  sooner  had  the  insur- 
rection begun  than  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  seized  the  opportunity  with 
enthusiasm,  and  volunteers  flocKed  in. 
The  Turks  on  their  side  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  crush  the  insurgents  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  lest  the  success 
of  the  Cretans  should  encourage  other 
malcontents  and  prove  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  so  that  the  war  has  been  a 
most  exhausting  one  for  their  resources, 
and  even  at  an  early  period  they  were 
so  dismayed  by  the  energetic  resistance 
they  met  with,  that  the  project  of  making 
the  island  over  to  Egypt  was  seriously 
entertained,  and  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  favored  by  French  diplomatists. 

It  must  have  been  disagreeable  long 


ago  when  one  had  been  dining  in  com- 

{>any  with  a  courteous  and  gentleman- 
ike  Jamaica  planter,  to  learn  next 
morning  that  while  the  company  had 
been  sitting  over  their  walnuts  and 
their  wine,  an  unfortunate  Degress  had 
been  whipped  to  death  by  the  overseer 
of  the  plantation.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand Lord  Stanley's  slo^niess  to  avow 
the  information  he  had  received  about 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Crete, 
though,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  himself  partially  to  blame, 
and  who  was  so  placed  as  to  see  noth- 
ing  and  hear  little  of  these  outrages, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  an  adequate 
statement.  Lord  Stanley  said  both 
parties  were  equally  cruel.  Doubtless 
there  has  been  the  most  implacable  re- 
taliation; that  is  in  human  nature,  as 
our  own  remembrances  of  India  iu  1857 
and  1858  might  help  us  to  understand; 
but,  it  should  be  remembei*ed,  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  what 
the  Mussulmans  suffer  from  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  be  comparatively  ignorant 
of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  on  the 
opposite  side. 

We  may  make  Abdul  Medjid  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  the  Prussian  Oraer 
of  the  Black  Ea&rle  may  glitter  on  the 
breast  of  Fnad  I'asha;  but,  while  his 
Ottoman  Majesty  was  feasting  iu  Lon- 
don, in  Coblentz,  and  in  Vienna,  and 
awaJkening  the  enthusiasm  of  oar  news- 
paper writers,  war  was  being  carried  on 
against  the  unhappy  Cretans  with  all 
the  means  of  destruction  possessed  by  the 
most  advanced  civilization,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  all  tlie  pasaon  and  cruelty 
of  the  most  barbarous  times.  Prisoners 
were  hacked  to  pieces  leisurely,  paraly- 
tic old  men  multilated  in  their  bedii,  and 
then  burnt.  The  fact  that  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  120,000  Christians,  at  least 
one-fourth,  and  periiaps  moix*,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  fled  from  the 
island,  some  of  them  crowding  into 
small  open  boats,  and  some  for  that  rea- 
son penciling  at  sea : — that  simple  faet 
is  enough  to  suggest  the  horrors  that 
caused  such  an  exodus.  Emi^ratioQ 
now  goes  on  as  a  means  of  delivering 
the  insurgents  from  the  difiicnlty  of  feed- 
ing non-combatants;  but  it  was  at  first 
the  refuge  of  despair.* 

*  We  know  not  what  to  say  of  the  candur  or 
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Nor  is  the  Saltan  personally  altogether 
gailtless  of  the  deeds  wrought  in  his 
name.  There  is  a  paper  in  Constantino- 
ple called  the  Tctifiri  JSfkiary  which  is 
serai-official,  and  edited  hy  a  young  man 
in  the  employment  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  18  the  fnvorite  paper  of  the 
Turks.  Some  two  months  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Cretan  insurrec* 
tion,  a  long  article  was  published  upon 
the  subject  in  this  paper.  It  declared 
that  if  the  rebel  Christians  prolonged 
the  struggle,  there  would  be  but  one 
way  of  ending  it.  The  Turks  had  tol- 
erated these  things  long  enough,  and 
ought  now  to  adopt  a  policy  of  exter- 
mination. Every  Christian,  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  should  be  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  island  coloniased  with 
Mofilems.  It  was  a  fierce,  fanatical,  but 
powerfully-written  article,  and  it  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Sultan  himself.  He 
sent  for  the  editor,  and  complimented 
him  personally  for  it.  The  lank  of  the 
young  man  was  raised  at  once,  and  he  was 
decorated  by  imperial  order,  just  as  his 
master,  some  months  later,  was  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  ranks  of  our  highest 
Christian  chivalry.  The  Russian  minis- 
ter, hearing  of  this,  had  the  article 
translated,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  he 
demanded  explanations  of  Ali  Pasha. 
The  Pasha  replied  that  the  decoration 
was  not  given  as  a  reward  for  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  but  for  the  literary 
merit  of  the  article,  its  pure  and  beauti- 
fill  style ! 

The  Saturday  Review  intimates  that 
the  numerous  accounts  of  murders  and 
atrocities,  which  iilled  the  press  ns  soon 
as  hostilities  began,  should  raise  distrust 
instead  of  gaining  credit ;  they  were 
*'8o  like  old  stones  resuscitated."  It 
seems  that  lust  and  cinielty  must  invent 
new  and  original  methods  of  glutting 
themselves  before  the  Saturday  Review- 
ers can  believe  in  their  existence.  In 
onr  eyes  these  are,  indeed,  very  like  the 
old  Stories  of  Turkish  mansuetude,  and 
for  that  reason  all  the  more  credible. 

There  cannot  have  been  more  than 
20,000  men  under  arms  at  any  time  in 
the  Cretan  cause,  even  reckoning  6,000 
volunteers  from  Continental  Greece,  and 
88  they  had  to  contend  with  considerably 

else  the  sagacity  of  those  English  joumala  who 
treated  U  as  a  politicBl  maooBuvre. 


superior  armies,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and 
native  Moslem,  they  were  after  a  few 
months  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the 
White  Mountains;  but  these  are  im- 
pregnable,  and,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, can  even  provide  partially  for 
the  wants  of  the  garrison ;  blockade 
runners  can  do  the  rest,  so  that  with  a 
little  expense  on  the  part  of  Greece,  or 
of  Jiussia,  if  Greek  finances  fail,  the  con- 
test can  be  maintained  interminably. 
With  the  consciousness  of  the  strength 
of  their  position,  the  local  provincial 
government  peremptorily  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  Porte  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober last.  We  transcribe  some  passages 
from  their  answer,  addressed  to  Red- 
Bchid  Pasha : — 

"For  fifteen  months  we  have  sustained, 
with  arms  in  our  hands,  a  struggle  unequal, 
but  legitimate,  for  we  have  armed  ourselves  Se- 
finitively  to  shake  off  the  horrible  yoke  which 
the  Government  of  the  Sultan  has  caused  to 
weigh  upon  us  for  two  centuries,  and  under 
which  wc  have  suffered  the  most  terrible 
evils. 

"...  We  have  considered  the  sadness  and 
misery  of  our  position,  thanks  to  the  inertia 
of  your  administration ;  we  have  compared 
ourselves  with  other  European  peoples ;  we 
have  asked  ourselves  what  would  be  our 
future;  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  chance  of  progress  for  ourselves,  nor  of 
amelioration  of  our  fate  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan ;  the  Tanzimai  andthe  Hiati-i'Ihi' 
mayoon^  vain  promises,  of  which  a  long  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  inefficiency,  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  reassure  us  as  to  our  future  fate. 
No  longer,  then,  hoping  anything,  we  have 
taken  up  arms,  and  relying  on  the  right  of 
nationalities,  we  have  boldly  proclaimed  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Turkish  domination,  and, 
confident  in  our  right,  have  voted  our  reunion 
to  our  mother  country,  Greece. 

"  A  war  of  extermination  has  for  several 
monChs  continued  its  ravages  over  our  beau- 
tiful island.  The  unbridled  hordes  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  let  loose  upon  our  unhappy  country 
to  fight  a  people  who  are  weak,  and  not  num- 
erous, but  courageous  and  tenacious,  commit 
the  most  horrible  outrages  on  women,  chil- 
dren, the  aged  and  defenceless,  and  by  these 
abominations  they  have  justly  raised  the  in- 
dignation of  all  the  peoples,  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

"After  so  many  calamities  and  disasters, 
after  such  sacrifices  on  our  part^  how  can  your 
Excellency  seriously  propose  to  us  to  lay 
down  our  arms,  and  to  nave  confidence  in 
the  amnesty  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  his 
magnanimity  ?  How  can  you  ask  us  to  re- 
turn to  our  dwellings  to  enjoy  in  safety  the 
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protection  of  the  Imperial  Government? 
Does  not  your  Excellency,  then,  remember 
that,  at  t!je  head  of  your  ferocious  militia, 
you  have  demolished  our  habitations;  that 
everywhere  on  your  passage  you  devastated 
and  sacked  our  unfortunate  country ;  that  the 
blood  of  innocent  victims  unjustly  shed  has 
dug  between  you  and  us  an  abyss  which 
nothing  can  fill  up  ?  No  tie,  absolutely,  now 
unites  us  to  you.  Our  religion,  language, 
manners,  customs,  national  traditions,  are  op- 
posed to  yours.  The  massacres  commitled 
by  you  in  the  present  war,  the  profanation  of 
our  temples,  the  destruction  of  our  villages, 
of  our  olive  woods,  of  our  vines — all  these 
acts  of  vandalism  have  crowned  the  enmity 
between  you  and  us,  and  it  is  henceforth  im- 
possible for  U9  to  live  under  the  law  of  such 
cruel  tyrants. 

"  Your  Excellency's  Government  then  de- 
ceives itself  strangely,  if  it  hopes  to  bring  us 
again  under  its  dominion  by  fallacious  prom- 
ises. Consequently,  we  boldly  refuse  the  six 
weeks*  truce  which  you  grant  us,  reserving 
to  ourselves  the  right  to  attack  the  Imperiu 
troops  when  and  where  we  tliink  proper. 
Neither  will  we  accept  tlie  authorization 
^ven  us  to  emigrate  with  our  families  within 
me  above-named  time.  You  well  know  that 
up  to  this  time  thousands  of  families  have 
quitted  Crete  without  the  authoriBition  of 
your  magnanimous  govemmiant. 

''  Our  families  provisionally  quit  our 
wretched  country  to  escape  from  the  cow- 
ardly assassinations  of  Turkish  women-killers, 
but  we  never  had,  and  never  shall  have,  the 
thoughts  of  abandoning  for  ever  our  dear 
country.  Whilst  we  have  a  drop  of  blood  in 
our  veins,  whilst  we  have  strength  enough 
lefl  to  carry  a  gun,  we  will  not  abandon  the 
land  where  our  ancestors  and  our  fathers 
were  born,  the  land  watered  by  the  blood  of 
our  wives  and  our  children,  the  land  that 
covers  the  bones  of  so  many  martyrs  of  liber- 
ty. We  will,  on  the  contrary,  remain  there, 
and  wit! I  anna  in  our  hands,  we  will  every- 
where and  always  deal  death  to  our  cruel 
and  sanguinarv  tyrants,  and  will  remain  im- 
movably faithful  to  the  oath  we  have  taken, 
to  unite  ourselves  to  Greece  or  die." 

There  may  be  a  little  wordiness,  a  lit- 
tle declamation,  in  this  spirited  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  the  Fenians 
have  so  disgusted  us  with  mock  heroics 
of  late,  that  we  look  askance  upon 
everything  that  reminds  us  of  their 
style.  But  when  we  remember  that  the 
men  who  drew  up  this  paper  were  the 
cousins  and  brothers  of  those  who  a  few 
months  before  had  blown  themselves  up 
along  with  their  besiegers  in  the  monas- 
terv  of  Arkadion,  we  feel  they  have  a 
right  to  speak  as  men  who  are  in  ear- 


nest. They  who  are  so  ready  for  high 
deeds,  may  be  forgiven  their  sonorous 
words.  The  self-ilevotion  displayed  in 
the  Italian  cause  was  not  so  great  as 
theirs,  nor  was  the  misgovern nient  of 
Austria  comparable  to  that  of  Turkey ; 
then  why  have  we  different  measures  for 
these  two  nations  who  are  both  strug- 
gling for  their  birthright?  The  Tinui 
answers,  it  was  policy,  not  sentiment, 
that  prompted  our  joyful  acquiescence 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. Well,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  policy  forbids  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Greeks ;  then  let  us  honestly 
confess  that  interest  makes  us  take  the 
ungenerous  side ;  let  us  not  try  to  save 
our  good  opinion  of  oursdves  by  invent- 
ing grievances  against  the  victims  of 
our  |)olicy.  Let  the  lamb  be  given  to 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  if  it  must,  but  let 
us  not  accuse  the  lamb  of  troubling  the 
water.  There  is  more  ho(>e  for  the 
cynic  than  tho  hypocrite  in  politics  as 
well  as  religion. 

We  now  pass  from  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Albanians,  to  the  long  belt  of  Sla- 
vonic tribes,  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  of  whom  the  West* 
ern,  or  Servian,  and  Croatian  half,  speak 
the  purest  Slavonic,  ethnologists  being 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  original  affilia- 
tion of  the  Bul&carians.  Without  reckon- 
ing  the  900,000  Bulgarians,  ChrUtian  or 
Moslem,  who  have  pushed  their  way 
south  of  the  Balkan,  there  are  about 
six  millions  and  a  half  speaking  the 
two  languages,  of  whom  more  Aan  a 
million  and  a  half  have  embraced  Maho* 
metanism.  It  is  the  case  with  950,000 
Bosnians,  more  than  200,000  Servians  in 
Old  Servia,  and  450,000  Bulgarians. 
Montenegro  is  estimated  at  about  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  free  prinoipaUty 
of  Servia  now  contains  1,100,000,  and 
the  population  is  rapidly  iucreadng. 
That  of  Bosnia,  including  Rascia,  Turk- 
ish Croatia,  and  the  Herzegovina,  is 
reckoned  to  be  1,770,000 ;  Old  or  Turk- 
ish Servia,  500,000;  Bulgaiia  Proper, 
3,100,000. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Turks  that  all 
the  races  subject  to  them  in  Europe,  have 
glorious  remembrances  which  contribute 
to  make  them  fret  under  the  yoke.  A 
French  writer  says,  there  are  millioos 
that  daily  ask.  When  will  the  Servian 
Empire  come?    We  believe  that  they 
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should  henceforth  confine  their  aspira- 
tions to  liberty,  but,  some  centuries  ago, 
the  idea  of  a  Servian  Empire  was  verj 
near  becoming  a  reality.  The  dynasty 
founded  by  Stephen  Nemania  in  1165, 
bid  fair  for  some  time  to  raise  itself  on 
the  rains  of  the  effete  Greeks,  in  which 
case  a  young  and  vigorous  civilization 
would  have  confronted  the  Ottoman 
wave  when  it  advanced  upon  £urope. 
The  greatest  of  the  Nemanitch  princes 
was  the  celebrated  Diishan  the  strong, 
the  Charlemagne  of  Servia,  of  whose 
existence  Qibbon  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  (1336—1366),  In  twelve 
campaigns  he  wrested  from  the  Osesars 
the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  Albania,  and  Acamania,  reduo- 
ing  the  Greeks  to  the  narrow  triangle 
formed  by  Salonica,  Constantinople,  and 
Bourgaz.  Bosnia  was  incorporated  in 
bis  dominions ;  Bulgaria  paid  him  tri- 
bute ;  Ragusa  placed  herself  under  his 
protection.  He  was  inscribed  in  the 
Golden  Book  of  Venice  ^s  Emperor  of 
Rascia  and  Romania.  He  also  twice 
defeated  the  Hungarians.  His  frequent 
wars  did  nut  hinder  his  issuing  a  code  of 
laws  most  remarkable  for  that  period, 
and  he  made  the  church  of  Servia  inde- 
pendent of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantir 
nople. 

At  last,  in  1356,  Diishan  determined 
to  plant  his  banner,  the  double-headed 
eagle,  with  a  crown  su^^ided  over  each 
head  and  a  lily  in  each  claw,  upon  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  itself.  He 
thought,  to  use  a  Turkish  simile,  that 
there  could  no  more  be  two  emperors  at 
a  time,  than  two  sabres  in  the  same  scab- 
bard. The  occasion  seemed  propitious. 
Menaced  from  Asia  by  the  Turks,  weak- 
ened by  internal  dissensions,  beaten  at 
sea  by  the  Genoese,  driven  from  the 
field  by  the  victorious  Servians,  the 
Greeks  of  John  Paleologua  seemed  incsr 
pabie  of  resistance.  Diishan  had  marched 
at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Constantinople, 
when  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  full,  it  is  said,  of 
the  most  gloomy  presentiments,  ^fhe 
momentaiy  greatness  of  SeiTia  died 
with  him,  and  the  destinies  of  the  East 
were  changed. 

In  the  anarchy  that  followed,  Diishan's 
conquests  were  soon  lost.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Servians  themselves  per- 
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ished  with  their  last  prince,  Lazams,  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cossovo  in  1369.  This 
defeat  was  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
Vouk  Brancovitch,  a  Vaivode  jealous  of 
his  master,  who  with  twelve  thousand 
men  declared  for  the  Turks  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  The  victory  of  the  Turks 
was  nevertheless  dearly  bought;  the 
Sultan  Murad  L  and  the  flower  of  his 
army  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of 
the  vanquished.  The  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Lazarus  were  brought  to 
the  convent  of  Ravanitza,  and  thither 
the  Servians  are  wont  to  go  in  pilgrim- 
age on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Cossovo.  According  to  the  peamas  or 
ballads  of  the  peasantry,  the  popular  hero 
after  this  great  national  disaster  was 
Marco  Kralievitch,  the  type  of  a  valiant, 
but  reckless  and  brutal  soldier,  a  sort  of 
Servian  King  Arthur,  whose  name  is 
interwoven  with  a  world  of  myths  and 
remembrances.  His  submission  to  the 
crescent  alternated  with  fits  of  savage 
and  capricious  independence,  and  he  was 
killed  fighting  in  the  army  of  Sultan  Ba- 
jazet  against  the  Roumans.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  reappear  one  day,  niounted  on 
his  war-horse,  Charutz. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  the 
Servians  also  fought  with  the  Turks 
against  John  Hunniades,  because  they 
imagined,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that 
the  Magyars  wanted  to  force  them  to 
become  Roman  Catholics.  Scattered 
Heidukes,  or  robbers,  like  the  Klephts 
in  Greece,  maintained  a  precarious  mdi- 
vidual  independence  among  the  forests 
and  mountains.  After  the  battle  of 
Cossovo  the  flower  of  the  Ser\'ian  nobles 
took  refuge  in  Ragusa.  That  city  was 
ruined  by  an  awful  earthquake  in  1667, 
and  public  instruction  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  its  literature  was 
stifled.  The  members  of  the  Servian 
aristocracy  who  remained  at  home  re- 
fused to  apostatize,  and  thereby  lost  all 
distinction  from  the  nlass  of  the  people, 
but  this  has  contributed  to  give  the 
whole  race  a  sense  at  once  of  equality 
and  dignity.  Every  Servian  considers 
himself  a  gentleman.  They  are  a  spir- 
ited and  lively  race,  who  call  the  Ger- 
mans "  the  dumb,"  from  their  want  of 
gaiety. 

It  was  in  1804  that  Kara  (black) 
George,  a  man  who  did  not  know  how 
to  read,  raised  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
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tion  against  the  Turks  in  the  wild  forest 
district  of  Schumadia,  and  the  Heidukes, 
coming  out  of  their  inaccessible  retreats, 
gathered  around  him.  He  took  Belgrade 
in  1 806.  In  the  plain  of  Wawaiin,  with 
only  3,000  men,  he  put  to  flight  the  army 
of  Kurachid  Pasha,  ten  times  as  numer- 
ous. At  the  battle  of  Michar,  when  the 
little  Servian  army  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  men  was  summoned  by  the 
Seraskicr  to  lay  down  their  arms,  h'e 
answered,  like  Leonidas,  of  whom  doubt- 
less he  had  never  heard,  ^'Come  and 
take  them,"  and  when  the  foe  accepted 
the  challenge,  defeated  them  with 
daughter.  In  1810  the  deliverance  of 
Servia  seemed  accomplished,  and  the 
:Sultan  proposed  to  recognize  Kara 
<7eorge  as  hospodar  under  the  Russi:  n 
guarantee,  but  the  negotiations  were 
protracted,  intestine  divisions  began  to 
prevail  among  the  Christian  chiefs,  Rus- 
sia concluded  the  peace  of  Bucharest 
without  making  conditions  for  Servia, 
and  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1813, 
Black  George  fled  in  despair  to  the  Aus- 
trian territory,  where  he  died.  Servia 
became  once  more  a  Pafshalik,  and  men 
who  had  submitted  upon  promises  of 
amnesty,  were  shot  and  impaled  by  the 
infuriated  Turks.  Milosch  Obrenovitch 
then  became  the  leader  of  a  new  insur- 
rection in  1815,  and  after  many  vicissi* 
tudes,  by  mingled  bravery  and  policy, 
succeeded  both  in  freeing  his  country- 
men, and  in  establishing  liis  own  dynasty 
over  them.  Russian  intrigues  gave  him 
at  one  time  as  much  trouble  as  Turkish 
violence,  and  he  was  an  exile  from  1839 
to  1860,  for,  since  the  successful  revolt, 
Russia  has  always  tried  to  pit  the 
Servians  against  each  other,  and  hin- 
der them  Irom  foiming  a  stable  govern- 
ment. They  are  a  pastoral  people  given 
to  petty  jealousies,  and  one  of  their  ac- 
cusations against  Milosch  was,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  any  of  his  people 
with  a  larger  herd  of  swine  than  himself  I 

(to  bb  oomclvdbo.) 

Temple  Bar  Magarine. 
TORNADOES  AND  LAND-STORMa 

BT  RfOHARD  A.   PBOCTOO,   B.A.,   F.B.A.a., 
AUTBOB  OF  "  BATVBB  ABD  m  BTBRM,'*  WtC 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  sub- 
jected to  agencies  which — ^beneficial, 
doubtless,  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  nec- 


essary to  the  very  existence  of  terres- 
trial races^  appear,  at  first  sight,  ener- 
getically destructive.  Such  are — in  or- 
der of  desti-uctiveness — ^the  hurricane, 
the^  earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the 
thunderstorm.  When  we  read  of  earth- 
quakes, such  as  those  which  overthrew 
Lisbon,  Callao,  and  Riobamba,  and  learn 
that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  fell 
victims  in  the  great  Sicilian  earthquake 
in  1693,  and  probably  three  hundred 
thousand  in  the  two  earthquakes  which 
assailed  Antioch  in  the  years  526  and 
612,  we  are  disposed  to  assign  at  once 
to  this  devastating  phenomenon  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  agents  of  destroo- 
tion.  But  this  judgment  roust  be  re- 
versed when  we  consider  that  earth- 
quakes— though  so  fearfully  and  sud- 
denly destructive  both  to  life  and  prop- 
erty— yet  occur  but  seldom  compared 
with  wind-storms,  while  the  efiects  of  a 
real  hurricane  are  scarcely  less  destrno- 
tive  than  those  of  the  sharpest  shocks 
of  earthquake.  After  ordinary  storms, 
long  miles  of  the  searcoast  are  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  many  once  gallant 
sliips,  and  with  the  bodies  of  their  hap- 
less crews.  In  the  spring  of  1866  there 
might  be  seen  at  a  single  view  from  the 
heights  near  Plymouth  twenty-two  ship- 
wrecked vessels,  and  this  after  a  storm, 
which,  though  severe,  was  but  trifling 
compared  with  the  hurricanes  whi<£ 
sweep  over  the  torrid  zones,  and  thenoe, 
scarcely  diminished  in  force,  as  far  north 
sometimes  as  our  own  latitudes.  It  was 
in  such  a  hurricane  that  the  "Royal 
Charter"  was  wrei^ked,  and  hundreds 
of  stout  ships  with  her.  In  the  great 
hurricane  of  1780,  which  commenced  at 
Barbadoes  and  swept  across  the  w  hole 
breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifty  sail 
M'ere  driven  ashore  at  the  Bermudas, 
two  line-of-battle  ships  went  down  at 
sea,  and  upward  of  twenty  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives  on  the  land.  So 
tremendous  was  the  force  of  this  hurri- 
cane (Captain  Maury  tells  us)  that  ^Hhe 
bark  was  blown  from  the  trees,  and  the 
fi-uits  of  the  earth  destroyed ;  the  very 
bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea  were  up- 
rooted— ^forts  and  castles  were  washed 
away,  and  their  great  guns  carried  in 
the  air  like  chaff;  houses  were  rased : 
ships  wrecked ;  and  the  bodies  of  men 
and  beasts  lifted  up  in  the  air  and  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  storm" — ^an  account, 
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however,  which  (though  doubtless  faith- 
fully rendered  by  Maury  from  the  au- 
thorities he  consulted)  must  perhaps  be 
accepted  cum  granOj  and  especially  witfi 
reference  to  the  great  guns  carried  in 
the  air  "^  like  chaff."  ♦ 

In  the  gale  of  August,  1782,  all  the 
trophies  of  Lord  Rodney's  victory,  ex- 
cept the  "  Ardent,"  were  destroyed, 
two  British  ships-of-the-line  foundered 
at  sen,  numbers  of  merchantmen  under 
Admiral  Graves'  convoy  were  wrecked, 
and  at  sea  alone  three  thousand  lives 
were  lost. 

But,  quite  recently,  a  storm  far  more 
destructive  than  these  swept  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Most  of  our  readers 
doubtless  remember  the  great  gale  of 
October,  1864,  in  which  all  the  ships  in 
harbor  at  Calcutta  were,  swept  from 
their  anchorage,  and  driven  one  upon 
another  in  inextricable  confusion.  Fear- 
ful as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  Calcutta  harbor,  the  destruction  on 
land  was  greater.  A  vast  wave  swept 
for  miles  over  the  surrounding  country, 
embankments  were  destroyed,  and  whole 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants,  swept 
away.  Fifty  thousand  souls  it  is  be- 
lieved perished  in  this  learful  hurricane. 
The  gale  which  has  just  ravaged  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  adds  another  to  the  long 
list  of  disastrous  hurricanes.  As  we 
write,  the  effects  produced  by  this  tor- 
nado are  beginning  to  be  made  known. 
Already  its  destructiveness  has  become 
but  too  certainly  evidenced. 

The  laws  which  appear  to  regulate 
the  generation  and  the  progress  of  cy- 
clonic storms  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

The  regions  chiefly  infested  by  hurri- 
canes are  the  West  Indies,  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of 
JBengal,  and  the  China  seas.  Each  re- 
gion has  its  special  hurricane  season. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cyclones  occur 
principally  in  August  and  September, 
when  the  south-east  monsoons  are  at 
their  height.  At  the  same  season  the 
African  south-westerly  monsoons  are 
blowing.  Accordingly  there  are  two 
sets   of  winds,  both    blowing   heavily 

♦  We  remember  to  have  read  that  io  this  hurri- 
cane gruns  which  had  loDg  lain  ander  water  were 
waslied  up  like  mere  drill  upon  the  beach.  Per- 
haps this  circumstance  grew  gradually  into  the 
incredible  story  abo?e  recorded. 


and  steadily  from  the  Atlantic,  disturb- 
ing the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and 
thus  in  all  probability  generating  the 
great  West  Indian  hurricanes.  The 
storms  thus  arising  show  their  force  first 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  equator,  and  far  to 
the  east  of  the  region  in  which  they  at- 
tain their  greatest  fury.  They  sweep 
with  a  north-westerly  course  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  pass  thence  northward,  and 
so  to  the  north-east,  sweeping  in  a  wide 
curve  (resembling  the  letter  U  placed 
thus  cj)  around  the  West  Indian  soas, 
and  thence  travelling  across  the  Atlantic, 
generally  expending  their  fury  before 
they  reach  the  shores  of  Western  Europe. 
This  course  is  the  storm  track  (or  storm- 
Cj  as  we  shall  call  it).  Of  the  behavior 
of  the  winds  as  they  traverse  this  track, 
we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  peculiarity  from  which 
these  stonns  derive  their  names  of  "  cy- 
clones "  and  "  tornadoes.'' 

The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
occur  at  the  '^  changing  of  the  mon- 
soons." "  During  the  interregnum," 
writes  Maury,  *'  the  fiends  of  the  storm 
hold  their  terrific  sway."  Becalmed, 
often  for  a  day  or  two,  seamen  hear 
moaning  sounds  in  the  air,  forewarning 
them  of  the  coming  storm.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  winds  break  loose  from  the 
forces  which  have  for  a  while  controlled 
them,  and  "seem  to  rage  with  a  fury 
that  would  bre.ik  up  the  fountains  of  the 
deep." 

In  the  North  Indian  seas  hurricanes 
rage  at  the  same  season  as  in  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  China  seas  occur  those  fearful 
gales  known  among  sailors  as  "  ty- 
phoons," or  "white  squalls."  These 
take  place  at  the  changing  of  the  mon- 
soons. Generated,  like  the  West  Indian 
hurricanes,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  from  the  equator,  ty- 
phoons sweep  in  a  curve  simitar  to  that 
followed  by  the  Atlantic  storms  around 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the 
shores  of  China  to  the  Japanese  Islands. 
There  occur  lan.d-storms,  also,  of  a 
cyclonic  character  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  "  I  have  often  observed  the 
paths  of  such  storms,"  says  Maury, 
"  through  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  the  track  of  these  tornadoes  is 
called  a  ^  wind-road,'  because  they  make 
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an  avenae  through  the  wood  straight 
along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if  the  old 
denizens  of  the  forest  had  been  cleared 
with  an  axe.  I  have  seen  trees  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter  torn  np  by  the 
roots,  and  the  top,  with  its  limbs,  lying 
next  the  hole  whence  the  root  came. 
Another  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  progress  of  one  of  these  American 
land-stoi-ms,  thus  speaks  of  its  destruc- 
tive effects.  "  I  saw,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, that  the  noblest  trees  of  the 
forest  were  falling  into  pieces.  A  mass 
of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust 
moved  through  the  air,  whirled  onward 
like  a  cloud  ot  feathers,  and  passing,  dis- 
closed a  wide  space  filled  with  broken 
trees,  naked  stumps,  and  heaps  of  shape- 
less ruins,  which  marked  the  path  of  the 
tempest." 

If  it  appeared,  on  a  careful  compari- 
son of  observations  made  in  different 
places,  that  these  winds  swept  directly 
along  those  tracks  which  they  appear  to 
follow,  a  comparatively  simple  problem 
would  be  presented  to  the  meteorologist. 
But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  At 
one  part  of  a  hurricane's  course  the 
storm  appears  to  be  travelling  with  fear- 
ful fury  along  the  true  storm- cj;  at 
another,  loss  furiously  directly  across  the 
storm-track;  at  another,  but  with  yet 
diminished  force,  though  still  fiercely,  in 
a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  storm-track. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  fairly 
accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the 
true  path  of  the  storm  is  a  spiral— or 
rather,  that  while  the  centre  of  disturb- 
ance continually  travels  onward  in  a 
widely  extended  curve,  the  storm-wind 
sweeps  continually  around  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  as  a  whirlpool  around  its 

vortex. 

And  here  a  remarkable  circumstance 
attracts  our  notice,  the  consideration  of 
which  points  to  the  mode  in  which 
cyclones  may  be  conceived  to  be  gene- 
rated. It  is  found,  by  a  careful  study  of 
different  observations  made  upon  the 
same  storm,  that  cyclones  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  invariably  sweep  round 
the  onward  travelling  vortex  of  disturb- 
ance in  one  direction,  and  southern  cy- 
clones in  the  contrary  direction.  If  we 
place  a  watch-face  upward  upon  one  of 
the  northern  cyclone  repons  in  a  Mer- 
cator's  chart,  then  the  motion  of  the 


hands  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  cyclone  whirls ;  when  the 
watch  is  shifted  to  a  southern  cyclone 
region,  the  motion  of  the  hands  takes 
place  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cy- 
clone motion.  This  peculiarity  is  con- 
verted into  the  following  rule-of-thumb 
for  sailors  who  encounter  a  cyclone,  and 
seek  to  escape  from  the  region  of  fiercest 
storm : — Facing  the  wind^  the  centre  or 
vortex  of  the  storm  lies  to  tJie  right  in 
the  northerny  to  the  left  in  the  southemy 
hemisphere.  Safety  lies  in  flying  from 
the  centre  in  every  case  save  one — ^that 
is,  when  the  sailor  lies  in  the  direct  track 
of  the  advancing  vortex.  In  this  case, 
to  fly  from  the  centre  would  be  to  keep 
in  the  storm-track;  the  proper  course 
for  the  sailor  when  thus  situated  is  to 
steer  for  the  calmer  side  of  the  storm- 
track.  This  is  always  the  outside  of  the 
c^,  as  will  ap}>ear  from  a  moment's  con- 
sideration of  the  spiral  curve  traced  out 
by  a  cyclone.  Thus,  if  the  seanmn  scud 
before  the  wind — in  all  other  cases  a 
dangerous  expedient  in  a  cyclone* — ^he 
will  probably  escape  unscathed.  There 
is,  however,  this  danger,  that  the  storm- 
track  may  extend  to  or  even  slightly 
overlap  the  land,  in  which  case  scudding 
before  the  gale  would  bring  the  ship 
upon  a  lee-shore.  And  in  this  way  many 
gallant  ships  have,  doubtless,  suffered 
wreck. 

The  danger  of  the  sailor  is  obviously 
greater,  however,  when  he  is  overtaken 
by  the  storm  on  th  j  inner  side  of  the 
storm- cj.  Here  he  has  to  encounter 
the  double  force  of  the  cyclonic  whirl 
and  of  the  advancing  storm-system,  in- 
stead of  the  difference  of  the  two  mo- 
tions, as  on  the  outer  side  of  the  storm- 
track«  His  chance  of  escape  will  depend 
on  his  distance  from  the  central  path  of 
the  cyclone.  If  near  to  this,  it  is  equally 
dangerous  for  him  to  attempt  to  scud  to 
the  safer  side  of  the  track,  or  to  beat 
against  the  wind  by  the  shorter  course, 
which  would  lead  him  out  of  the  storm* 
Ch  on  its  inner  side.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Colonel  Sir  W.  Reid  that  this  is  the 
quarter  m  which  vessels  have  been  most 
frequently  lost. 

*  A  fillip  by  scuddiog  before  tlie  gale  maj — if 
the  captain  is  not  familiar  with  the  lauva  of  cyclones 
— \flo  round  and  round  without  escapinf^.  TliCBhip 
''Chariea  Heddle"  did  thia  in  the  Kast  Indies, 
going  round  no  less  than  fiite  timet. 
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But  even  the  danger  of  this  most  dan- 
gerous quarter  admits  of  degrees.  It  is 
greatest  where  the  storm  is  sweeping 
round  the  most  curved  part  of  its  track, 
which  happeus  in  about  latitude  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  degrees.  In  this  case,  a 
ship  may  pass  twice  through  the  vortex 
of  the  storm.  Here  hurricanes  have 
worked  their  most  destructive  effects. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  sailors  dread, 
most  of  all,  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  near 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the  region 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  lies  south  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  cap- 
tains should  understand  the  theory  of 
cyclones  in  both  hemispheres,  we  shall 
here  relate  the  manner  in  which  Captain 
J.  V.  Hall  escaped  from  a  typhoon  of 
the  China  seas.  About  noon,  when 
three  days  out  from  Macao,  Captain 
Hall  saw  "  a  most  wild  and  uncommon- 
looking  halo  round  the  sun."  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  barometer 
had  commenced  to  fall  rapidly ;  and 
though,  as  yet,  the  weather  was  fine, 
orders  were  at  once  given  to  prepare  for 
a  heavy  gale.  Toward  evening,  a  bank 
of  cloud  was  seen  in  the  south-east,  but 
when  night  closed  the  weather  was  still 
calm  and  the  water  smooth,  though  the 
sky  looked  wild  and  a  scud  was  coming 
on  from  the  north  east.  "  I  was  much 
interested,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  in 
watching  for  the  commencement  of  the 
gale,  which  I  now  felt  sure  was  coming. 
That  bank  to  the  south-east  was  the 
meteor  (cyclone)  approaching  us,  the 
north- east  scud  the  outer  north-west 
portion  of  it ;  and  when  at  night  a  strong 
g;de  came  on  about  north,  or  north- 
north-west,  I  felt  certain  we  were  on  its 
western  and  south-western  verge.  It 
rapidly  increased  in  violence ;  but  I  was 
ple^ised  to  see  the  wind  veering  to  the 
north-west,  as  it  convinced  me  that  I 
had  put  the  ship  on  the  right  track, 
namely  on  the  starboard-tack,  standing, 
of  course,  to  the  south-west.  From  ten 
A.M.  to  three  p.m.  it  blew  with  great 
violence,  but  the  ship  being  well  pre- 
pared, rode  comparatively  easy.  The 
barometer  was  now  very  low,  the  centre 
of  the  storm  passing  to  the  northward 
of  us,  to  which  we  might  have  been  very 
near  had  we  in  the  first  part  put  the  ship 
on  the  larboard  tack." 

But    the  most  remarkable  point  of 


Captain  Hall's  account  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  He  had  gone  out  of  his 
course  to  avoid  the  storm,  but  when  the 
wind  fell  to  a  moderate  gale  he  thought 
it  a  pity  to  lie  so  far  from  his  proper 
course,  and  made  sail  to  the  north-west. 
*^  In  less  than  two  hours  the  barometer 
again  began  to  fall  and  the  storm  to 
lage  in  heavy  gusts.  He  bore  again  to 
the  south-east,  and  the  weather  rapidly 
improved."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  but  for  Captain  HnlPs  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  cyclones,  his  ship  and  crew 
would  have  been  placed  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy, since  in  the  heart  of  a  Chinese  ty- 
phoon a  ship  has  been  known  to  be 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends  when  not  show- 
ing a  yard  of  canvas. 

If  we  consider  the  regions  in  which 
cyclones  appear,  the  paths  they  follow, 
and  the  direction  in  which  they  whirl, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  guess  at  theii 
origin.  In  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  (as 
its  name,  indeed,  implies)  storms  are  un- 
common :  they  are  unfn*quent  also  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Indian  Oceans. 
Around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  heavy  storms  prevail,  but 
they  are  not  cyclonic,  nor  are  they  equal 
in  fury  and  frequency,  Maury  tells  us,  to 
the  true  tornado.  Along  the  equator, 
and  for  several  degrees  on  either  side  of 
it,  cyclones  are  also  tmknown.  If  we 
turn  to  a  map  in  which  ocean-currents 
are  laid  down,  we  shall  see  that  in  every 
"cyclone  region"  there  is  a  strongly- 
marked  current,  and  that  each  current 
follows  closely  the  track  whiclw^e  have 
denominated  the  storm  cj.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  we  have  the  great  Gulf  Stream, 
which  sweeps  from  equatorial  regions 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe.  In  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  there  is  the  "south-equatorial 
current,"  which  sweeps  past  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,  and  thence  returns  to- 
ward the  east.  In  the  Chinese  Sea, 
there  is  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which  sweeps  round  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  then  merges  into  the 
Japanese  current.  There  is  also  the  cur- 
rent in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  flowing 
through  the  region  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  cyclones  are  commonly  met  with. 
There  are  other  sea-currents  besides 
these  which  yet  breed  no  cyclones.  But 
we  may  notice  two  peculiarities  in  the 
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currents  we  have  named.  They  all  flow 
from  equatorial  to  temperate  regions, 
and,  secondly,  they  are  all  ^'  horseshoe 
currents."  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
•  is  but  one  other  current  which  presents 
both  these  peculiarities,  namely — the 
pfreat  Austrahnn  current  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia. We  have  not  yet  met  with  any 
record  of  cyclones  occurring  over  the 
Australian  current,  but  heavy  storms  are 
known  to  prevail  in  that  region,  and  we 
believe  that  when  these  storms  have 
been  studied  as  closely  as  the  storms  in 
better-known  regions,  they  will  be  found 
to  present  the  true  cyclonic  character. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  why  an  ocean  cur- 
rent travelling  from  the  equator  should 
be  a  ^*  storm- breeder,"  we  shall  find  a 
ready  answer.  Such  a  current,  carrying 
the  warmth  of  intertropical  regions  to 
the  temperate  zones,  produces  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  mere  difference  of  tem- 
perature, important  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances. The  difference  is  so  great,  that 
Franklin  suggested  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
as  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  lon- 
gitude, since  the  position  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  any  given  season  is  almost 
constant. 

But  the  warmth  of  the  stream  itself  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  atmospheric  dis- 
turbance. Over  the  warm  water  vapor 
is  continually  lising;  and,  as  it  rises,  is 
continually  condensed  (like  the  steam 
from  a  locomotive)  by  the  colder  air 
round.  •"An  observer  on  the  moon," 
says  Captain  Maury,  "  would,  on  a  win- 
ter's day,  be  able  to  trace  out  by  the 
mist  in  the  air,  the  path  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  through  the  sea."  But  what 
must  happen  when  vapor  is  condensed  ? 
We  know  that  to  turn  water  into  vapor 
is  a  process  requiring — that  is,  usinff  up 
—a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and,  con- 
versely, the  return  of  vapor  to  the  state 
of  water  sets  free  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  heat.  The  amount  of  heat  thus 
set  free  over  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thou- 
sands of  times  greater  than  that  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  whole  coal 
supply  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  efficient  cause 
for  the  wildest  hurricanes.  For,  along 
the  whole  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from 
Bemini  to  the  Grand  Banks,  there  is  a 
channel  of  heated — ^that  is,  rarefied  air. 


Into  this  channel  the  denser  atmosphere 
on  both  sides  is  continually  pouring, 
with  greater  or  less  strength,  and  when 
a  storm  begins  in  the  Atlantic,  it  always 
makes  for  this  channel,  ^  and,  reaching 
it,  turns  and  follows  it  in  its  course,  some- 
times entirely  across  the  Atlantic."  "The 
southern  points  of  America  and  Africa 
have  won  for  themselves,"  says  Manry, 
"  the  name  of  the  *  stormy  capes,'  but 
there  is  not  a  storm-fiend  in  the  wide 
ocean  can  out-top  that  which  rages 
along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  China  seas  and  the  North 
Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fury  of  their  gales 
with  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  can- 
not equal  them,  cei*tainly  in  frequency, 
nor  do  I  believe,  in  fury."  We  read  of 
a  West  Indian  storm  so  violent^  that 
"  it  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  back  to  its 
sources,  and  piled  up  the  water  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  ship  *Ledbuiy  Sntiw' 
attempted  to  ride  out  the  Ktorm. 
When  it  abated,  she  found  hcrse'.f  high 
up  on  the  dry  land,  and  discovered  that 
she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the 
tree-tops  on  Elliott's  Key." 

By  a  like  reasoning  we  can  account 
for  the  cyclonic  storms  prevailing  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  "Sox  do  the  tor- 
nadoes which  rage  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  present  any  serious  difiiculty. 
The  region  along  which  these  storms 
travel  is  the  valley  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi. This  river  at  certain  seasons  is 
considerably  warmer  than  the  surround- 
ing lands.  From  its  sui*face,  also,  aque- 
ous vapor  is  continually  being  raised. 
When  the  surrounding  air  is  colder,  this 
vapor  is  presently  condensed,  generating 
in  the  change  a  vast  amount  of  heat. 
We  have  tlius  a  channel  of  rarefied  air 
over  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  thia 
channel  becomes  a  stonn-track  Kke  the 
corresponding  channels  over  the  warm 
ocean-currents.  The  extreme  violence 
of  land-storms  is  probably  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  track  within  which 
they  are  compelled  to  travel.  For  it  has 
been  noticea  that  the  fury  of  a  sea- 
cyclone  increases  as  the  range  of  the 
"whirl"  diminishes,  and  vjce  rfTtfd. 

There  seems,  however,  no  sf>ecial  rea- 
sons why  cyclones  should  follow  the 
storm-  c3  in  one  direction  rather  than  in 
the  other.   We  must,  to  understand  tbis» 
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recftll  the  fact  that  under  the  torrid 
zones  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
generation  of  storms  prevail  far  more 
intensely  than  in  temperate  regions. 
Thns  the  probability  is  far  greater  that 
cyclones  should  be  generated  at  the 
tropical  than  at  the  temperate  end  of 
the  storm-  cj.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  the  land-locked  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  true  typhoons  have  been  known 
to  follow  the  storm-track  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  commonly  noticed. 

The  direction  in  which  a  true  tornado 
whirls  is  invariably  that  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  explanation  of  this  peculi- 
arity M'ould  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  here  aflford.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  wish  to  understand  the  origin 
of  the  law  of  cyclonic  rotation  should 
Btndy  Herschers  interesting  work  on 
Meteorology. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a  true 
tornado  works  destruction  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  wreck  of  the  steam- 
ship ^^  San  Francisco."  She  was  assailed 
by  an  extra-tropical  tornado  when  about 
300  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1853.  In  a  fQW  moments  she 
was  a  complete  wreck  I  The  wide  range 
of  a  tornado's  destructiveness  is  shown 
by  thi:->,  that  Colonel  Reid  examined  one 
along  whose  track  no  less  than  110  ships 
were  wrecked,  crippled,  or  -dismasted. 


■•♦•■ 


Comni'i  New  Monthlf. 
JEANETTE'S  REVENGE —A  TALE. 

raOM    TUB   DAXXBH    OF    CHBUTLUf    WIKTHXB. 
»T  XtS.  BVSHBr. 

"  WbIiL,  young  lady  will  you  not  go 
with  me  into  the  garden  ?  " 

It  was  a  stout,  portly  dame,  seem- 
ingly about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
dark  hair  and  a  dark  complexion,  spark- 
ling black  eyes  and  pretty,  regular 
features,  who,  as  she  was  putting  on  a 
straw-colored  silk  bonnet,  and  adjusting 
her  dress  before  the  pier-glass  in  the 
garden-room,  asked  this  question  in  a 
careless  and  rather  sharp  tone  of  voice. 

The  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
was  a  young  girl,  who  was  standing  in 
the  recess  o?  the  window,  against  which 
leaned  her  small,  graceful  figure,  while 
one  arm  supported  her  head,  and  the 
other  hand,  as  if  without  thought,  torued 
over  the  leaves  of  an  open  book.    A 


dark-brown  silk  dress,  and  a  string  of 
blood*red  coi*al,  made  her  white  throat 
look  still  more  dazzlingly  fair.  She 
lifted  her  head  with  its  profusion  of 
light  hair,  quickly,  and  merely  replied 
"  No ! "  whilst  her  blue  eyes  wandered 
with  a  keen  glance  round  the  elegant 
saloon. 

Without  speaking  again  to  the  young 
lady,  the  Baroness  B.  left  the  room,  but 
not  until  she  had  examined  her  figure 
mora  than  once  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  in  the  mirror,  and  had  arranged  her 
shawl  in  the  most  becoming  manner. 
She  then  descended  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  garden,  where  the  Baron  with 
exemplary  patience,  had  long  been 
waiting  i'or  her.  She  took  the  thin, 
little,  sallow-faced  gentleman's  arm, 
which  he  ceremoniously  offered  her, 
and  they  both  disappeared  beneath  the 
shades  of  an  alley  of  chesnut-trees  which, 
from  the  fiicade  of  the  mansion,  led 
down  to  a  lake.  They  were  scarcely 
out  of  sight,  before  the  young  lady, 
like  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  with  a 
deep  sigh  dosed  the  book,  and  raising 
to  its  full  height  her  sleuder  yet  plump 
figure,  she  took  a  few  steps  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  stood  still  for 
a  few  seconds,  apparently  doubtful  and 
undecided.  Presently  she  turned,  as  if 
an  inward  struggle  Mere  ovei*,  and  went 
with  blushing  cheeks  and  light  footsteps 
hastily  into  an  adjoining  room.  She 
looked  cautiously  round,  then  opened 
another  door.  With  a  searching  glance 
before  her,  and  scarcely  drawing  her 
breath,  she  approached  a  third  apart- 
ment. She  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  her,  and  proceeding  slowly 
toward  a  large  mahogany  bureau,  drew 
from  her  dress  a  key,  and  opened  the 
bureau. 

She  pulled  out  one  of  the  drawers, 
inlaid  with  mother-ol-pearl,  and  looked 
attentively  into  its  contents.  There 
were  valuable  boxes,  splendid  rings,  and 
other  bijouterie  in  cases  lined  with 
colored  satin.  She  put  that  drawer 
back  and  drew  forth  another.  Here 
rouleau  of  gold  came  into  her  hands,  a 
sight  that  appeared  to  be  very  uncom- 
mon, to  her,  and  that  seemed  to  awaken  a 
very  natural  curiosity  in  her  young  mind. 
She  took  up  a  heavy  rouleau  of  louis- 
d^ors,  and  wei<?hed  them  thoughtfully 
in  her  hand,  smiling,  as  if  it  pleased  her 
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to  hold  in  her  little  hand  that  mighty 
wheel,  that  enormous  lever,  which 
performs  so  many  miracles.  Suddenly 
she  started. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Jeanette," 
asked  a  man's  voice,  pretty  sharply,  just 
behind  her. 

It  was  Joseph  von  B.,  the  young  bar- 
on, who  spoke.  From  a  door  in  the 
background,  concealed  by  tapestry,  he 
had  entered  the  rodtal  unmarked;  the 
early  dinner  seemed  to  have  left  a  flam- 
ing tint  upon  his  swarthy  face ;  behind 
him  stood  his  bearded  huntsman  with 
eyes  wide  open,  and  distended  nostrils, 
and  a  stupid  smile  on  his  lips.  The 
young  baron  turned  to  him,  and  said : 

"Jorgen!" 

"  Yes,  Herr  Baron  1 " 

"  You  will  remember  what  you  have 
seen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Herr  Baron !  " 

«  Go,  then !  " 

"  Yes,  Herr  Baron ! " 

When  the  man  was  gone,  the  baron 
turned  toward  the  young  girl,  who  was 
standing  there,  with  the  gold  in  her 
hand,  pale,  and  seeminpfiy  petrified ;  he 
buttoned  partially  up  his  hunting-coat, 
stuck  both  his  thumbs  into  the  nrm-holes 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  surveyed  the  girl 
with — one  might  almost  say — a  ferocious 
expression  in  his  eyes,  whilst  a  disgust- 
ing smile  was  visible  under  his  dark 
mustache. 

"  Aha !  I  like  that,  my  pretty  cousin ! " 
he  began,  in  an  insolent  tone.  "  So  you 
have  a  fancy  for  my  father's  lonis-d'ors  ? 
You  wanted  to  provide  yourself  with  a 
few  of  them?  Is  not  this  the  truth? 
But  do  yon  know,  also,  what  that  would 
entail  ?  Look  here,  I  will  soon  have  the 
horses  put  to ;  yon  must  take  a  little 
drive  to  the  magistrate's.  But  don't  be 
afraid,  you  shall  not  travel  alone ;  I  will 
go  with  you,  and  Jorgen  shall  go  also. 
We  two  have  seen  everything,  and  a 
couple  of  witnesses  are  quite  enough  to 
convict  a  thief  I " 

The  young  girl  started  at  that  word, 
but  did  not  look  up. 

'*  How  cleverly  you  must  have  man- 
aged after  dinner  to  get  possession  of 
this  key ;  how  adroitly  you  most  have 
separated  it  from  the  rest  on  the  bunch, 
which  my  father,  poor  man,  believes  he 
has  safely  in  his  pocket  1  But  I  saw  you ! 
You  are  not  so  dexterous,  after  all  I " 


With  a  desperate  exertion  the  young 
lady  tried  to  replace  the  go|d  m  th» 
secretaire,  but  the  rouleau  fell  on  the 
ground. 

^^  Ah  1  as  I  said,"  continued  the  young 
huntsman  ;  "  you  are  not  very  dexterous 
yet,  but  you  will  become  more  versed 
in  the  art  of  stealing,  no  doubt ! " 

At  this  cruel  scoffing  the  lady  oast 
such  a  crushing  look  upon  the  heartless 
man,  that  it  seemed  in  a  moment  to 
work  a  change  in  him.  His  countenance 
became  serious,  but  the  harshness  and 
scorn  had  partly  vanished  fi'om  it,  and 
the  expt*es88ion  of  his  face  and  his  man- 
ners assumed  a  milder  character. 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  ought,"  he  said,  in 
a  quiet  voice — *'*'  I  certainly  ought  to  de- 
nounce you.  But,"  he  added,  with  an 
insinuating  smile  and  a  tender  tone,  ^*I 
am  not  so  hard-hearted  as  perhaps  you 
think.  I  will  be  silent,  my  own  little 
Jeanette !  but  my  silence  demands  a  re* 
ward.  Delightful  child !  I  will  promise 
to  be  silent;  be  comforted  and  listen 
to  me !  I  will  make  my  stupid  Jorgen 
&ncy  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  joke, 
and  he  will  believe  what  I  choose  him 
to  believe ;  and  as  to  myself,  you  can 
close  my  mouth  charmingly,  if  you  wilL 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  ?  I  promise  you  to 
be  silent,  and  to  forget  everything," 
continued  the  baron,  in  a  reassuring 
manner,  as  -  he  attempted  to  throw  his 
arm  around  the  girl's  slender  waist; 
"  but,  so  help  me  Heaven !  only  on  one 
condition — that  you,  my  sweet  dar- 
ling"  

His  voice  sank  here  to  an  -almost  in- 
audible whisper,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
himself  to  hear  his  own  words. 

But  she  heard  them.  She  heard  clear- 
ly and  distinctly  every  single  word,  and 
understood  their  whole  meaning;  and 
they  came  upon  her  like  a  thunderboHy 
like  a  sudden,  raging  hurricane.  She 
heard,  and  her  heai1>stringn  vibrated 
convulsively,  and  the  wild,  fearful  pulsa- 
tion aroused  her  from  the  state  of  petri- 
faction into  which  she  seemed  to  have 
been  thrown  as  if  by  some  wizard's 
magic  power.  Overwhelmed,  lost  ap|>ar- 
rently,  Khe  had  hitherto  stood ;  but  the 
abomination  which  had  approacheil  so 
near  to  her  produced,  as  it  were,  an  eleo- 
tric  effect  upon  her  whole  being.  She 
raised  her  head  proudly,  her  dark  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  with  a  cold  yet  earnest 
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gaze  upon  the  young  man,  no  color  flush- 
ed her  cheeks.  The  slender  little  Hebe 
stood  at  that  moment  as  mighty  and 
majestic  as  a  Jano. 

"  Have  the  horses  put  to,  Herr  Bar- 
on," she  said,  in  a  finn  voice ;  "  give  me 
up  as  a  thief;  destroy  me  in  any  other 
mode  you  choose.  I  am  ready  for 
everything;  you  have  quite  witnesses 
enough  to  condemn  me,  and  I  shall  not 
deny  the  fact.  But  you — you  do  not 
yourseif  believe  it?  You  know  that  you 
are  wrong.  I  will  now  tell  you  for 
whose  sake  I  undertook  so  equivocal  a 
proceeding.  It  was  on  your  account. 
But  why  and  for  what  purpose,  I  shall 
not  mention  to  you.  But  this  you  shall 
know — and  I  can  now  with  the  coldest 
indifference  tell  it — I  have  loved  you ! 
My  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  you ! 
Secretly,  as  if  within  a  mountain's  deep- 
est recesses,  lay  my  love  concealed  I  I 
have  loved  you,  I  say ;  for  it  is  now  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  You  start  ?  My 
confession  astonishes  you  ?  You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me  so  calm  ? "  added  the 
young  lady,  while,  against  her  will,  she 
became  impassioned.  "  Ah,  you  do  not 
know  me !  Think  not  that  I  shall  be 
lightened.  Think  not  that  I  would  beg 
for  a  cold,  calculating,  false  admission  of 
my  innocence.  I  scorn  it !  for  my  soul 
is  free  of  guilt,  and  my  heart  is  warm 
and  strong.  Oh,  yon  do  not  know — 
what  was  that  you  said  ? — Oh,  for  one 
hour  ago,  and  you  should  not  have 
presumed  to  call  this  a  victory,  any 
more  than  I  call  it  a  weakness  on  my 
part — ^not  a  sacrifice.  Therein  lies  the 
strength  of  love.  But  now  you  have 
yourself  extinguished  that  feeling  in  mv 
heart  forever !  And  I  now  only  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  you  I  Have 
the  horses  put  to,  Herr  Baron ;  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you  and  Jorgen. 
However,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thoughtful  pause,  as  if  a  sudden 
idea  had  occurred  to  her,  and  easting  on 
the  young  man  a  threatening  look,  **  how- 
ever, do  not  engage  in  warfare  with  me ! 
You  will  not  conquer !  I  see  clearly  be- 
fore me  what  I  have  to  do ;  my  plan  is 
laid,  and  you  shall  live  to  remember  this 
daj!  But  I  will  first  myself  deliver 
this  key  to  your  father,  and  place  it  in 
his  own  hands." 

So  saying,  in  a  quick  and  determined 
manner  she  locked  up  the  secretaire, 


turned  her  back  on  the  young  baron, 
and  left  the  room. 

Under  always  increasing  amazement, 
silent,  and  almost  overwhelmed  and  sub- 
dued by  the  power  of  a  superior  mind, 
the  baron  heard  with  eyes  staring  and  a 
brow  becoming  pale,  the  young  girl's 
words.  His  usual  audacity  was  para- 
lyzed in  his  inner  man,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  or  contradict  her. 
What  he  heard  was  so  new  to  him,  so 
wonderful,  that  it  awakened  a  whole 
world  of  thoughts  in  his  soul,  a  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  a  bewildered 
stranger.  And  now  that  she  was  gone 
he  stood  aghast,  gazing  on  the  door 
which  she  had  shut  after  her.  The  blood 
rushed  up  to  his  head,  his  ears  rang,  he 
struck  his  doubled  fist  against  his  breast, 
as  if  to  awaken  something  that  was 
slumbering  there,  grasped  his  dark  curly 
hair  with  both  his  hands,  and,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  left  the  apartment  by  the 
way  he  had  entered  it.  In  the  court- 
yard he  called  his  huntsman,  said  a  few 
short  rough  words  to  him,  onlered  him 
to  bring  a  rifle,  and  whistling  for  a 
hound,  betook  himself  alone  to  the 
forest. 

It  was  evening.  In  the  garden  saloon 
an  Argand  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
large  round  table ;  the  door  to  the  gar- 
den was  open,  and  the  splashing  waters 
of  a  fountain  were  heard  in  the  silence 
of  the  hour,  whenever  the  baron's  lady, 
who  in  an  adjacent  room  was  seated  at 
a  piano-forte,  made  a  pause  in  the  exer- 
tions with  which  she  labored  to  force  her 
strong  and  shrill  but  thin  voice  to  per- 
form the  sweet  and  beautiful  passages  in 
the  Italian  music  before  her.  Far  away 
from  the  door,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
garden  saloon,  sat  the  old  baron,  com- 
fortably settled  in  alounging  chair,  while 
on  an  embroidered  stool  at  his  feet  sat 
Jeanette,  with  both  her  arms  resting 
on  his  knee  ;  the  two  carried  on  a  con- 
versation almost  in  a  whisper,  he  holding 
one  of  the  girl's  hands  in  one  of  his,  and 
letting  the  other  glide  gently  over  her 
fair  hair. 

"As  I  have  told  you,  you  have  really 
done  a  very  good  deed  in  taking  that 
paper,  dear  little  Jeanette,"  said  the 
baron  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  was  truly  an 
excellent  idea  to  remove  that  document, 
and  still  to  leave  it  in  my  keeping.  If 
it  had  got  into  his  mother's — njy  wife's 
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— hands,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  his  future  prosperity.  Iler  brother 
has — God  only  knows  how — obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
that  paper,  and  is  trying  his  utmost  to 
get  hold  of  it ;  and  she — whether  from 
extraordinary  affection  for  her  brother, 
or  an  inordinate  fear  of  him,  who  has 
always  tyrannized  over  her — or  is  it 
an  unnatural  feeling  toward  Joseph  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  him.  You  know 
yourself  how  necessary  it  is  for  rae  to 
go  quietly  to  work  in  so  delicate  a  mat- 
ter as  thii*.  I  know  of  one  only  way  to 
remove    all    inconvenience,   and  make 

everything    straight,   but "       The 

baron  stopped,  and  smiled. 

A  shiver  passed  over  the  young  girl's 
whole  form. 

"  Yea,  my  dear  child,"  continued  the 
baron,  more  aeriously.  "  I  have  often 
thought  over  this  thing,  but  have  always 
rejected  these  means.  However,  I  may 
say  to  you,  it  has  occurred  to  me  from 
your  own  expressions  in  the  beginning 
of  our  conversation,  if— permit  me — if 
there  was  any  real  meaning  in  them, 
they  could  only  point  at  one  result ;  or 
perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  you  ?" 

The  young  lady  remained  silent. 

"  As  I  have  said  in  this  matter  I  have 
had  many  doubts,  and  my  greatest  fear 
was  that  both  of  you  would  be  adverse 
to  this  arransrement.  Alas !  I  am  not 
blind  to  Joseph's  many  faults,  and  could 
not  blame  you  if  you  were  averse  to  it ; 
and  as  to  him  with  his  unruly  temper, 
he  may  set  himself  against  it,  because, 
like  a  child^  he  may  look  upon  it  as  a 
restraint,  a  curb  upon  his  freedom. 
However,  I  promised  my  dying  sister 
to  make  your  life  as  even  and  happv  as 
I  possibly  could.  And  marriage  might 
be  the  best  means  of  securing  these  ad- 
vantages. Good  Heavens ! "  whispered 
the  baron,  with  a  hasty  glance  toward 
the  half-open  door  of  the  room  from 
whence  issued  the  shrill  sounds.  "  But 
such  a  marnage !  " 

He  remained  silent  after  thb  excla- 
ination ;  the  voung  lady  also  remained 
silent  for  a  long  time,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor.  All  at  ouce  she 
arose  hurriedly,  laid  her  arm  upon  the 
baron's  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  into  his  ear. 

**  You  wUl  ?    Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried 


the  baron  in  amazement  and  joy.  ^'  Well, 
God  be  prai^d,  if  it  may  come  to  pass ! 
But,  alns !  I  fear  for  him." 

'^  If  he  consents,"  said  the  young  lady, 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  will  comply  with 
your  wish,  but  only  on  two  unalterable 
conditions— that  the  time  I'equired  for 
the  arrangement  of  this  marringe  shall 
be  very  short;  and  that  our  behavior 
to  each  other  shall  in  no  way  be  changed, 
or  assume  any  peculiar  character." 

^'  I  understand  yon,  my  dearest  child ! 
Havenofear ;  if  I  know  my  Joseph  aright, 
he  will  himself  wish  to  avoid  all  that  in- 
dicates an  engagement.  Yes,  I  quite 
understand  you.  Be  satisfied ;  all  shall  be 
as  you  wish,  when  I  have  spoken  to  her ! " 

And  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room 
to  the  baroness. 

Jeanette  approached  the  lamp,  the 
full  light  from  which  fell  upon  her  pale 
countenance.  She  stood  there  long, 
apparently  in  deep  and  serious  reflection. 
Il  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts  had 
been  followed,  one  might  have  distinctly 
traced  the  wav  by  which  she  had  arrived 
at  her  determmation. 

^'  I  will  conquer,  and  I  must  do  so  1  '^ 
Therein  lay  the  cause  of  the  resolute 
manner  in  which  she  betook  herself  to 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room* 

The  family  asiembled  at  the  evening 
meal.  The  face  of  the  baroness  was 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  bore  trao&s  of 
tears ;  but  she  was  calm,  and  seemingly 
resigned.  The  baron  looked  round  him 
with  a  pleased  and  proud  air,  like  one 
who  was  glad  to  have  witnesses  to  the 
victory  he  had  won. 

Joseph  was  also  present.  Quietly, 
and  even  more  than  usually  wrapped  up 
in  himself,  he  sat,  noticing  no  one  at 
table.  His  mother  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment ;  the  rough,  noisy  hilarity, 
which  BO  often  pleased  and  amused  her 
in  him,  had  disappeared.  The  old  baron, 
however,  after  supper,  took  courage  to 
impart  to  his  son  his  plans. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  both  his  par- 
ents, Joseph  heard  without  any  loy,  but 
at  the  same  time  without  displeasure, 
what  his  father  had  to  say,  entered 
calmly  into  every  proposition,  and  agreed 
to  every  arrangement. 

Two  months  after  that  day,  Joseph 
and  Jeanette  dwelt  together  in  the  houj^e 
on  an  estate  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  and  which  the  young  wife  had 
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bad  fitted  up  and  famished  entirelj  ac- 
oording  to  her  own  taste.  It  might  be 
said  they  dwelled  there  together,  but 
they  certainly  did  not  live  together. 
With  a  tact  and  decision  that  might  not 
have  cast  discredit  on  any  diplomatist^ 
had  the  young  baroness,  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  marriage,  managed  every- 
thing so,  that  all  which  is  generally 
thought  to  help  toward  constituting  an 
intimate  connection  was  prevented  be- 
tween them.  The  disposition  of  their 
time,  her  apparent  aversion  to  the  young 
baron,  the  arrangements  of  their  house 
— everything,  in  short — placed  strong 
barriers  between  them,  and  hindered 
them  from  seeing  each  other  alone. 
They  met  only  in  the  society  of  others, 
but  even  then  she  never  bestowed  upon 
him  a  word  or  a  look.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  their  father  and  mother  on 
the  wedding-day  had  left  them,  she  had 
never  opened  her  mouth  to  her  husband ; 
and  on  every  attempt  which  he  at  first 
made  to  converse  with  her,  she  remained 
as  mute  as  a  statue. 

While  Joseph,  who  thought  he  un- 
derstood the  reason  of  her  conduct,  bore 
it  with  a  sort  of  resignation  which  im- 
plied that  he  hoped  for  better  times  to 
come,  and  sought  earnestly  to  atone 
for  his  past  errors,  Jeanette  found  pleas- 
ure in  collecting  around  her  a  numerous 
circle  of  persons  of  genius,  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen ;  she  showed  herself  in 
society  like  one  who  had  learned  the 
empty  art  of  living  in  it,  but  she  also 
tooK  much  interest  m  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful and  worthy  of  admiration  in  litera- 
ture and  the  higher  spheres  of  art.  She 
painted  well  herself  and  was  a  good 
musician,  and  she  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinguished persons.  She  also  conducted 
her  household  affairs  witli  the  greatest 
care,  and  with  comfort  to  all  around  her, 
and  her  very  judicious  management  in 
this  respect  alone  might  have  made  her 
remarkable.  But  to  her  husband  she 
never  spoke — ^no,  not  a  single  word ; 
she  was,  as  it  were,  dead  to  him.  But 
to  those  who  were  intimate  in  the  family, 
and  were  acouainted  with  its  secret*?,  it 
was  evident  tnat  everything  she  did  was 
in  reference  to  him,  that  he  was  always 
before  her  eyes,  and  that  in  the  whole 
of  her  conduct  slie  sought  to  attract  his 
observation. 


She  bore  his  name,  but  that  was  all ! 
How  she  had  contrived  to  place  herself 
in  the  position  which  she  occupied,  what 
was  that  secret,  insurmountaole  power 
which  had  obtauied  for  her  perfect  lib- 
erty, while  without  any  struggle  it  had 
been  able  to  confine  her  husband  within 
the  narrow  bounds  she  chose  to  assign 
to  him,  and  which  he  never  ventured  to 
overstep,  was  an  unexplained  mystery. 
But  those  who  doubted  the  possibility 
of  this  state  of  things  knew  but  little 
what  a  woman's  will  can  carry  out,  and 
especially  the  will  of  so  unbending,  de- 
moniacal, and  iron  an.iture  as  Jeanette's. 

Joseph  was  quite  subdued ;  he  seemed 
entirely  transformed.  His  rough,  fierce 
temper  had  calmed  down  into  a  sort  of 
gloomy  quiet ;  but  under  this  apparent 
apathy  there  glowed  the  strongest  pas- 
sion, and  a  consuming  fire  was  smoulder- 
ing. He  endured  all  the-  most  bitter 
agonies  of  hopeless  love,  while  jealous 
fury  besieged  his  heart.  When  in  so- 
ciety, she  was  the  liveliest  of  the  lively 
— almost  childish  in  her  gaiety;  when 
she  showed  a  striking  preference  to  one 
or  other  among  the  notabilities  who  sur- 
rounded her,  then  he  suffered  the  most 
exquisite  torment ;  but  he  remained  ex- 
ternally calm,  and  betrayed  no  emotion, 
for  he  had  one  thing  to  which  he  clung 
in  the  midst  of  his  despair—and  that 
was  hope. 

A  year  had  passed  in  this  manner.  On 
the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day 
Joseph  entered,  during  the  morning, 
his  wife's  boudoir,  where  before  he  had 
never  set  his  foot.  He  was  pale,  and  he 
contemplated  with  a  desponding  look 
the  beautiful,  blooming  creature  who 
stood  before  hiuL  Slowly  and  timidly  he 
approached  her,  and  said  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion, 

"Tell  me,  Jeanette,  can  I  not  atone 
for  my  fault?" 

The  young  wife  did  not  answer  a 
word,  but  rose  from  the  bergere  in  which 
she  was  sitting,  and  bent  one  single  look 
on  the  baron.  It  was  a  look  devoid  of 
coldness  and  devoid  of  passion,  without 
expressing  anger  or  hatred ;  but  there 
was  a  vacuity  m  it  which  showed  total 
indifference,  and  caused  an  abyss  of 
hopelessness  to  open  in  his  heart,  which 
chilled  him  when  he  glanced  down  into  it. 

She  silently  left  the  room. 

Thus  passed  five  years;  and  every 
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year,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding-day, a  Biinilar  scene  took  place.  To 
the  yoiiDg  baroness  life  seemed  fraught 
with  healtliy  and  pleasurable  excite- 
ment; her  mind  seemed  quite  at  ease, 
and  her  spirits  were  always  cheerful. 
The  color  had  not  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  was  not 
at  all  dimmed.  The  baron's  appearance, 
on  the  contrary,  was  much  changed ; 
pale  and  thin,  he  seemed  enfeebled  and 
enervated,  and  only  the  restless  anxiety 
he  evinced  to  overcome  her  repugnance 
to  him  betrayed  the  strength  he  still  pos- 
sessed, and  his  dark  eyes  the  fire  that 
both  agitated  and  consumed  him. 

The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  wed- 
ding-day arrived.  Jeanette  was  stand- 
ing near  the  window  in  her  boudoir,  in- 
haling with  pleasure  the  fresh  morning 
air,  and  the  perfume  from  a  number  of 
flowers  which  the  gardener  had  just  sent 
np  to  her.  Suddenly  the  door  was 
opened  noisily ;  she  turned  round  and 
beheld  her  husband  rush,  springing,  into 
the  room.  lie  wore  on  his  head  a  large 
thick  wreath  of  oak-leaves,  and  in  his 
hand  lie  held  a  flute.  He  first  knelt 
with  ridiculous  humility  before  the  ter- 
rified young  baroness,  and  recited  a 
long  Latin  invocation  to  Pomona,  and 
then  betook  himself  to  dancing  with  the 
most  extraordinary  jumps  and  absurd 
capers,  while  he  drew  from  his  flute  the 
shrillest  and  most  discordant  tones. 

Her  work  was  suspended,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  her  work  was  fully 
accomplished.  Baron  Joseph  had  be- 
come— a  lunatic ! 

The  only  thing  which  for  so  long  a 
time  had  occupied  all  her  through ts — 
namely,  to  revenge  herself  upon,  and 
lord  it  over,  one  who  had  sought  to  dis- 
grace and  degrade  her  so  deeply — this 
object,  on  which  she  had  brought  to 
bear  all  the  powers  of  her  soul,  the 
secret  strength,  which,  though  it  ex- 
hausted her  at  times,  had  enabled  her 
to  carry  out  her  plan — this  single  object, 
on  which  her  eyes  had  been  so  long  bent, 
was  now  removed,  gone,  lost,  vanished  I 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sole  foundation  upon 
which  the  interest  of  her  lile,  the  ener- 
gies of  her  whole  being,  rested,  had 
been  suddenly,  and  at  once,  dragged 
from  beneath  her  feet. 

She  sank  as  if  annihilated,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  she  was  no  more ! 


Temple  Bar  Mifadne. 
SKETCHES  FROM  NORWAY. 

BY  WELHAVSSr. 

The  rows  of  thickly-clustered  islands* 
which  skirt  the  western  coast  of  Norway, 
and  must  have  been  violently  rent  apart 
from  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Ber- 
gen, form,  as  it  were,  a  separate  region 
with  distinct  natural  features,  and  dis- 
tinct habits  and  manners  of  its  own. 
The  narrow  sounds  and  belts  that  cut  it 
off  from  the  mainland  seem  to  have  all 
the  effect  of  great  breadths  of  sea.  The 
steep  coast  of  the  mainland  is  a  mighty 
barrier ;  outside  of  it  the  sea-fog  pitches 
its  tent  upon  cliffs  and  billows,  and  the 
deep  channels  beyond  it  have  charmed 
the  islands  into  a  little  world  by  itself, — 
a  world  whose  life  has  in  many  ways 
become  as  outlandish  and  peculiar  as  if 
it  lay  thrown  fur  away  amid  the  deserts 
of  ocean. 

Several  of  these  islands  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Sartor,  the  Ask  Isle, 
the  Holsen  Isle,  and  the  Rad  Isle,  may 
be  compared  as  to  size  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight  or  Malta,  and  each  of  them 
represents  a  Norway  on  a  small  scale. 
Here  we  find  stretches  of  mountain,  dale, 
and  moorland,  with  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  deeply-furrowed  inlets  of  the  sea- 
Yet  everything  bears  the  stamp  of  pe- 
culiarity. Trees  and  plants  shoot  forth 
from  deep,  moist,  mo&sy  places,  and  a 
motly  flora  of  lichens  and  fungi  settles 
on  the  twisted  branches ;  there  are  few 
wild  flowers,  however,  and  the  grass  is 
scanty.  On  the  beach  the  rocky  wall 
has  otlen  a  broad  border  of  gay  colors, 
but  within  the  isle  itself  the  mountain 
rises  blackish  and  sinister.  Even  on  bright 
days  a  fine  hazy  veil  floats  over  these 
places,  and  we  see  its  moist  glimmer 
upon  the  momitain  side,  whilst  to  the 
lower  scenery  it  lends  the  illusion  of 
dying  off  into  the  distance.  It  makes 
an  indelible  impression  when,  ou  ascend- 
ing to  some  height  of  such  an  i^-le,  we 
survey  the  tracts  that  lie  beneath.  On 
the  first  sight  it  seems  all  a  chaotic  mass 
of  congealed  wave  ridges.  Here  is  felt 
the  horror  of  solitude,  whilst  misty  forms 

*  Along  the  shores  in  the  Gulf  of  FinUiDd  be- 
tween Gronstode  and  Stock bolm,  «re  Uiirteen  htio* 
dred  islands.  We  counted  tbirtj  ialanda  in  Ian 
minutes  from  the  declc  of  the  steamer  aa  we  tailed 
among  them. — Ko.  KcLvcna 
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hang  wavering  between  sky  and  sea,  and 
whilst  the  chilly  breeze  sweeps  along  the 
heather.     Hither  are  brought  the  sad- 
dest tones  from  the  surge  that  booms  in 
the   distance,    where  the  sea-bird  flits 
around   the   rocks   with  a  doleful  cry. 
The  storra  sweeps  smooth  these  moun- 
tain-ridges, and  the  eye  has  in  its  vicinity 
but  a  poor  field  to  dwell  upon.     One 
seldom  meets  with  a  green  bush  on  the 
leas ;    only  the   hardy  foxglove  starts 
gayly  in  the  cliff's  nook,  breaking  the 
dreary  void   with   its  lonely   splendor. 
But  when  we  have  overcome  the  first 
faint-heartedness,     and     arranged     the 
masses  in  distinct  groups,  we  shall  find 
something  attractive  even  in  this  scenery. 
We  are  struck  with  the  fine  outlines  of 
this  desert,  in  which  there  are  rarely 
wanting  isolated  rocks  of  grand  forms 
standing  out  against  the  sky,  and  gazing 
out  away  over  the  sea  like  half-buried 
sphinxes.     We  begin  to  grow  reconciled 
to  the  wild  turfy  moors  and  plains  which 
occupy  the  lower  tracts,  for  they  afford 
some  relief  to  the  monotonous  coloring 
and  promise  to  lead  us  on   to  milder 
scenes.    And  how  rich  is  that  wide  pros- 
pect over  all  heights,  over  all  holms  and 
rocks  to  the  open  sea,  where  we  count 
the  ships  and  follow  their  tracks,  letting 
our  thoughts  fly  with  those  white  sails  I 
On  a  sunny  day  when  the  beams  play 
on  the  water,  tinging  everything  with 
gold,  the  barren  cliff-islet  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  place  of  rest.     Soon 
we  perceive  the  ships  nearing  the  coast 
in  distinct  lines,  and  we  call  to  mind  the 
rejoicing  of  the  olden  singers  over  "the 
kingly  war-galleys  that  swept  along  the 
shore  with  their  gilded  prows,"     Now 
on  the  verge  of  the  sea  we  discern  a 
single  glittering  sail,  and  now   we  see 
whole  fleets  arise,  making  for  the  deep 
fords. 

The  fertile  tracts  of  these  islands  are 
for  the  most  part  not  easily  discernible 
from  above ;  the  valleys  are  so  narrow 
and  so  broken.  Their  downward  course 
is  frequently  marked  by  a  chain  of  quiet 
black  tarns  with  green  shores.  Clear 
rivulets  rush  babbling  from  one  basin 
into  another,  and  stream  onward  to  the 
flea.  Between  the  shores  and  the  rocky 
walls  is  the  valley-road,  overhung  with 
the  mountain-ash ;  and  the  wild  rose 
and  the  bird-cherry  bend  down  toward 
the  brooklet,  as  if  they  <also  would  fain 


reach  *.he  pure  water  which  has  nourish- 
ed such  a  growth  of  leafy  trees,  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  humble  valley. 
Then  one  may  see  nooTcs  of  farm  land, 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  massive 
blocks  of  rough  granite.  Within  these 
stone  fences  are  fields  about  the  size  of 
a  child's  garden,  and  meadows  not  much 
bigger  than  tlie  site  of  a  dwelling-house. 
But  strangest  of  all  arc  the  cottages. 
One  may  take  them  at  first  sight  for 
large  knolls  or  grass-grown  boulders. 
Their  weather-beaten  walls  are  extremely 
low,  and  the  roofs  hang  far  down  over 
them,  witli  their  outlines  half  lost  in 
mosses,  maidenhair,  lichens,  and  rock- 
plants  of  every  kind.  But  we  detect 
them  by  the  smoke  rising  from  the  vent- 
hole,  and  floating  away  among  the 
quivering  leaves  of  the  aspen-trees. 

Where  the  valley  widens,  or  near  the 
lake  where  there  is  meadow-ground 
between  the  mountains,  lies  the  church, 
low  and  humble,  but  still  reaching  far 
above  the  other  roofs.  Here  the  huts 
crowd  closer  together,  and  rise  some- 
what higher  from  the  earth,  as  if  con- 
fiding in  the  shelter  of  the  holy  fane. 
The  parsonage  is  seldom  without  a 
garden  or  plantation.  Nay,  in  these 
favored  situations  one  meets  with  gigan- 
tic ash-trees,  whose  stately  crowns  might 
serve  as  landmarks.  Still  the  real  glories 
of  these  isles  must  be  sought  for  on  the 
sea-shore.  There,  on  the  bare  cliff, 
stands  the  well-timbered  house  of  the 
wealthier  fisherman.  The  fishing-net, 
his  greatest  treasure,  makes  a  gallant 
show,  as  it  lies  spread  over  the  smooth 
ledges  of  the  rock ;  or  it  hanp^s  in  pictur- 
esque folds  across  the  long  light  barks 
in  the  boat-house.  There,  too,  springs 
the  sea-vegetation  in  all  its  abundance. 
Layers  of  limpets  encircle  the  base  of  the 
cliffy  like  bosses  on  a  giant's  buckler, 
and  below  them  are  deep  thick  fringes 
of  yellow  sea-weed,  glittering  and  mi- 
penetrable. 

It  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  on  a  calm 
day,  to  look  down  into  the  clear  depths 
along  shore.  What  a  fabulous  variety 
is  there,  of  star-fish,  and  sea-anemones, 
and  strange  plants  clinging  to'  the  root 
of  the  cliff.  The  long  stalky  weeds  are 
there,  interlaced  in  a  thousand  knots, 
with  enormous  leaves  upon  their  slender 
stems.  Ere  long  we  perceive  fishes 
emerging  from  tneir  tangles,  and  pre- 
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senting  qnaint  pictures  that  rival  the 
grotesques  of  Pompeii  and  the  Vatican. 
The  largest  of  the   above-mentioned 
isles,  Sartor,  which  is  three  Norwegian 
miles  in  length,  has  a  mysterious  inhab- 
itant, of  whom  strange  things  are  told  by 
trustworthy  people.      There  is  on  the 
isle  a  large  water  called  the  Kurele ;  it 
lies  out  of  the   way,   with  two  fjirm- 
steads,  far  a].>art  from  each  other,  on  its 
margin.    People  tell  of  the  depth  of  that 
water,  as  of  several  Norwegian  lakes, 
that  it  is  in  some  places  fathomless ;  but 
another  thing  they  tell  of  it,  too,  which 
is  far  more  remarkable.    For  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  after  various  and 
uncertain  intervals,  there  has  been  ob- 
served a  monster,  which  raises  its  arched 
back  above  the  dark  lonely  Inke,  and 
remains  lying  there  like  a  holm.      Its 
upward    movement    sends  a  circle   of 
powerful  waves  toward  the  shore,  but 
then  it  becomes  quiet,  and  one  sees  only 
a  kind  of  trembling  round  its  sides,  like 
as  when  the  soft  Medusa  basks  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.    People  have  often 
tried  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the 
monster,  and  have  waited  many  days  on 
the  coast ;  but  this  being  keeps  no  com- 
putation of  time,  and  it  may  delaj  its 
coming  for  years.     Once  two  men  were 
pulling  a  little  boat  across  the  water — 
then    suddenly    the    smooth  holm  lay 
there :  the  rowers  had  their  backs  to- 
ward it,  and  almost  touched  the  animal 
with  the  oars.     One  may  ima^hie  their 
horror  when  they  perceived  it.    They 
pulled  back  again  with  all  their  might, 
and  saw  from  the  shore   the   immense 
mass  dive  down  into  the  depth.     We 
never  hear  of  any  attempt  to  describe 
other  parts  of  the  monster,  but  just  that 
arched    back     which    always    appears. 
They  never  heighten  the  wonder  of  this 
apparition    with  any  fancy   colors,  but 
all  the  witn&sses  tell   the  same  simple 
story.      And   this,   at  all   events,   is  a 
favorable  feature  in  the  tradition,  when 
compared    with    others    about    similar 
beings.     What  are  we  to  believe  ?    The 
talc  IS  stranger  than  what  is  told  of  the 
sea-serpent  and   the  Krake;   for  those 
have   the  -witle  ocean  for  their    play- 
ground,  whereas  the  leviathan  of  the 
oartor  Isle  is  confined  within  a  prison, 
where  the  rocks  stand  around  as  sen- 
tinels. 


IT. 

There  is  a  race  called  the  Strilef*,  and 
they  inhabit  the  part  of  Bergen  Stift 
called  Strileland.  These  statements  are 
as  vague  as  those  made  about  the  Ger- 
man tribes  by  Tacitus,  but  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  render  them  more  clear  and 
precise.  There  is  something  enigmati- 
cal in  the  very  name  of  Strile,  By  one 
speaker  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  Stat;  by 
another  it  is  limited  to  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Bergen  ;  yet  each  will  allow 
that  it  sounds  odd  to  himself,  even  in 
his  own  use  of  it.  German  authors  sel- 
dom forget  to  mention  the  Striles  when 
they  are  talking  of  the  Far  North.  Old 
Hiihner — who  knows  about  everything 
— italicizes  their  name  in  his  geography, 
and  relates  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
**  Vosses,"  have  a  national  dress  of  their 
own.  After  all,  however,  we  know  very 
little,  for  certain,  as  to  this  strange  race 
and  its  whereabouts.  The  good  people 
of  Bergen  are  pleased  to  fix  it  within  tiie 
boundaries  of  Hordeland.  But  what 
then  becomes  of  the  tradition  current  in 
Eastern  Norway,  which  makes  the  Strile 
race  contain  ninety-nine  distinct  tribes? 

Strile,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  a 
nickname ;  for  the  peasants  to  whom  the 
term  is  applied  do  not  much  relish  it; 
and  it  puggests  the  notion — not  unsup- 
ported by  old  Norse  analogy — of  obsti- 
nacy and  qnaiTelsomeness. 

Tradition,  too,  will  help  to  maintain 
these  notions  as  long  as  the  two  riots  of 
Bergen  are  remembered  as  the  Strile 
wars.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  divide 
this  tribe,  then  the  readiest  way  will  be 
to  distinguish  between  land-St riles  and 
sea-Striles.  By  the  latter  designation  we 
refer  to  those  who  inhabit  the  islands 
lying  near  the  coast. 

The  sea-Striles  are  a  remarkable  peo- 
ple, and  Ilubuer  is  right  when  he  calls 
their  dress  peculiar.  The  holidays'  suit 
of  the  men  consists  of  a  black  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat,  a  blue  round  j:icket^ 
under  which  are  an  infinite  number  of 
waistcoats,  and  a  pair  of  immensely  wide 
trousers,  fitting  closely  at  the  waist  and 
knee ;  besides  stockings  and  shoes.  The 
women  often  wear  hat  and  jacket  ex- 
actly like  the  men's;  but  the  skirt  is  the 
grand  article  of  dress ;  it  is  black,  fits 
smartly   round  the  hips,  and  is  laid  in 
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small  neat  plaits.  Thus  they  appear 
when  going  to  church,  or  to  meiTj- mak- 
ings ;  bnt  when  the  sea  Strile  is  at  his 
work,  then  he  is  wrapped  from  top  to 
toe  in  brown  leather,  and  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  fetched  himself  a  suit  of  the  mighty 
sea-weed  leaves.  These  islanders  are 
generally  short  and  thick-set,  and  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  dispropor- 
tionally  -developed,  but  that  is  because 
thev  make  most  use  of  their  arms  and 
backs.  One  must  see  these  fellows  at 
the  oar  to  know  what  rowing  is.  The 
Bergen  folks  have  a  most  splendid  re- 
gatta in  their  haven  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  when  the  whole  fleet  of 
fishers  runs  in,  each  racing  against  the 
other  for  the  best  place  on  the  market. 
Long  troughs  with  live  fish  are  towed 
after  the  narrow  boats  ;  men  and  wo- 
men alike  pull,  at  a  slapping  pace,  and 
the  sea  becomes  like  a  foaming  river. 
On  the  fthips  at  anchor  stand  lazy  sailors 
laughing  at  them,  and  mimicking,  but 
the  fisher  heeds  them  not ;  he  wants  to 
get  onward  only;  there  is  steam-power 
in  his  muscles,  he  does  two  miles*  m  the 
space  of  a  single  watch. 

AiTived  in  the  town,  he  becomes  at 
once  the  picture  of  unshakable  phlegm. 
People  from  the  crowded,  crying  mar- 
ket-place bargain  with  him,  and  a  hail- 
storm of  the  heaviest  oaths  and  abuses 
whizzes  about  his  ears.*  But  the  fish- 
nature  of  the  man  comes  uppermost, 
and  he  is  quite  calm,  only  holding  out 
liis  scoop  to  receive  money  every  time  a 
bargain  has  been  struck.  When,  later  in 
the  day,  he  walks  up  into  the  town,  new 
trials  commence ;  for  now  there  is  a 
crowd  of  street-boys  hooting  after  him — 

'*  The  Strile  with  his  beard  as  long  as  his  legs, 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  laying  eggs." 

It  matters  not,  he  sees  nothing,  and 
l.ears  nothing.  In  winter-time  he  has 
still  more  to  undergo  ;  the  boys  take  his 
broad  back  for  a  mark,  and  make  him  a 
walking  snow-giant;  yet  he  walks  on 
quietly.  The  sea-Strile  is  a  curious  being 
when  on  shore,  he  merely  vegetates ;  for 
he  does  not  enter  into  the  excitements  of 
dry  land.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  him 
excited,  wait  till  you  meet  him  out  on 
the  sea,  and  then  make  a  seesaw  motion 
•at  him  with  your  hands,  as  if  you  were 

*  One  Norwegian  mfle  is  about  six  miles  English. 


chopping  muscles  up  for  bait.  This 
worn-out  joke  seldom  misses  its  aim. 
He  will  let  slip  his  oars  and  fishing-line 
in  a  fit  of  shrewish  fury,  and  then  you 
will  see  him,  like  a  clown,  going  through 
the  most  burlesque  performances. 

In  a  storm  the  sea-Strile  is  brilliant; 
for  though  his  boat  is  no  real  sea-craft, 
and  it  is  slender  and  pointed,  and  buijt 
expressly  for  rowing,  vet  it  has  often  to 
weather  a  high  sea.  ^The  man  is  then, 
as  it  were,  grown  to  his  vessel.  He  has 
a  tanned  sprit-snil  of  the  most  simple 
construction ;  with  one  hand  he  holds 
the  rudder,  with  the  other  the  sheet. 
Thus  he  rides  away  upon  the  rolling 
water  mountains ;  he  understands  their 
play,  he  foresees  their  whims.  His  boat 
resembles  a  large  blackish  sea-bird,  and 
flits  unsteadily,  dipping  its  wing-tips  in 
the  waves.  Dunng  the  hard  winter 
months,  when  the  herrings  stand  to  the 
coast,  the  fisher  is  constantly  out  in  that 
grand  and  dangerous  dance ;  then  his 
day's  work  lies  between  those  rough 
surges  of  which  a  landsman  can  have 
but  a  faint  idea.  Often  he  has  to 
sail  for  life  or  death,  and  yet  think 
of  nets  and  lines  on  which  his  welfare 
han^  swaying  to  and  fro.  On  all  sides 
he  IS  surrounded  by  the  wildest  life. 
Dolphins  and  sturgeons  roll  and  jump  in 
his  wake;  the  snorting  whales  cross  the 
path  before  him;  shoals  of  fishes  are 
thronging  underneath  him,  and  swooping 
close  around  his  head  are  clouds  of  shriek- 
ing sea-birds.  When  the  blessings  from 
the  sea  are  to  be  brought  to  land,  the 
fishers  display  in  full  earnest  the  strength 
of  their  amphibious  nature.  Far  out  in 
the  sea  they  stand  in  rows,  many  a  time 
up  to  the  waist  in  water,  dragging  the 
net  which  seems  ready  to  burst,  without 
their  ever  getting  tired.  The  nearest 
land  is  often  merely  a  barren  holm  with 
one  rickety  hut  on  it,  and  there  they  put 
up  at  nightfall ;  the  herrings  outside  are 
not  packed, more  closely  than  the  men 
within.  One  body  supports  another,  and 
thus  they  sleep  all  night  in  their  steaming 
sailor-clothes. 

The  sea-Strile,  as  one  may  fancy,  makes 
but  a  poor  farmer.  The  Roman  and  the 
English  plough  are  to  him  equally  good  ; 
for  he  uses  neither  of  them.  If  he  has  a 
plot  of  land  he  roots  it  up  now  and  then 
with  a  wretched  spade,  and  throws  out 
all  sorts  of  fish-refuse  upon  it,  but  further 
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leaves  nature  to  help  herself.  There  are 
OD  these  isles  some  inhabited  places, 
which  they  have  had  the  courage  to  call 
townships.  They  are  very  small  in  all 
their  dimensions ;  a  yeoman  from  Totn 
or  Snmalehn  would  laugh  at  them ;  but 
the  poor  fisher,  who  lives  beside  the 
breakers,  is  also  right  when  he  considers 
them  to  be  fair  iind  blessed  places. 

In  such  a  township  farmyard-life  is 
very  peculiar ;  and  we  soon  perceive  how 
the  sailor-clement  prevails  everywhere 
and  penetrates  everything.  Even  the 
so-called  land-animals  submit  to  it  and 
change  their  ways  of  living.  They  are  all 
diminutive  editions  of  their  races,  and 
they  live  here  in  much  closer  companion- 
ship than  anywhere  else.  But  the  horse 
makes  the  funniest  figure  of  them  all. 
When  we  see  him  emerging  from  the 
stables,  which  are  little  larger  than  a  com- 
mon dog-kennel,  we  scarcely  know  to 
what  race  he  belongs.  He  is  short-legged 
and  dumpy,  and  has  otlen  bristles  like 
'■  a  bear ;  he  pretty  nearly  leads  the  life  of 
a  swine,  and  seems  also  to  have  assumed 
much  of  the  form  of  that  animal.  The 
cow  is  here  easy  to  feed ;  she  will  cat 
herring-heads  like  a  seal,  and  graze  upon 
sea-weed ;  it  is  likely  that  a  sea-calf 
might  find  her  milk  savory.  The 
favorite  animals  of  the  sea-Strile  are 
pigs  and  hens.  To  some  extent,  indeed, 
they  are  membei*8  of  his  household,  for 
they  pass  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  iiis 
room.  The  pig,  however,  is  generally 
turned  out  when  its  nature  has  become 
quite  developed,  but  the  hens  find  a  con- 
stant icsort  in  the  bosom  of  the  family, 
and  lead  a  snug  in-doors  life  throughout 
the  winter.  The  peasant  knows  how  to 
settle  the  terms  of  this  tender  union,  and 
at  Christmas-time  he  makes  a  good  in- 
terest out  of  the  new-laid  eggs. 

We  may  guess  that  cleanliness  is  not 
the  principal  quality  of  these  dwellings. 
None  of  the  Norwegian  peasants  have 
so  bad  a  repute  for  dirtiness  as  the  sea- 
Strilcs.  One  may  smell  their  places  from 
far  away.  Their  low  huts  are  encircled 
with  the  trophies  and  insignia  of  their 
calling,  such  as  split  herrings  and  scraps 
of  fishing-nets,  which  dangle  from  the 
roof  and  walls,  and  are  festooned  from 
pole  to  pole  in  front  of  the  doorway. 
Enter  and  you  will  only  find  a  single 
room,  with  an  open  hearth  and  a  vent- 
hole  for  the  smoke.    You  may  well  feel 


amazed  at  the  scanty  size  of  it  when  yoa 
consider  the  number  of  its  inmates. 
Many  such  one-roomed  smoke-cabins 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  mainland ;  but 
there  they  are  models  of  neatness.  Tliere 
the  peasant  takes  a  pride  in  his  simple 
dwelling ;  he  polishes  his  beams  and 
raflers,  and  frequently  chalks  the  paneU 
with  peculiar  lace-pattern  borders.  But 
here,  on  the  isles,  the  peasant  seldom  has 
any  notion  of  smartening  up  his  smoke- 
cabin,  unless  it  is  for  some  rare  festivity, 
when  the  fioor  is  scoured  with  sand. 
Here,  too,  the  narrow  space  is  still  more 
narrowed  by  clumsy  furniture  and  va- 
rious odds  and  ends.  On  the  benches 
along  the  walls  you  will  hardly  find  sit- 
ting-room, what  between  the  children's 
beds,  the  salt-cellars,  and  the  tar-barrels. 
As  joxi  go  up  to  the  fireside  you  may 
be  hindered  by  the  wet  sailor-clothes  of 
the  whole  family ;  and  you  must  mind 
your  feet,  or  they  may  catch  in  some  net 
which  lies  wtdiing  to  be  mended.  Yet 
you  will  own,  if  you  are  an  artist,  that 
the  entire  scene  is  strangely  attractive; 
and  yonder  old  sea-Strile,  you  will  say, 
seated  under  the  vent-hole,  with  Uie 
daylight  streaming  down  upon  his  un- 
couth dress,  and  his  long  gray  beard,  is 
a  figure  unmatched  in  au  the  paintings 
of  Kembrandt. 

III. 

» 

The  visitor  to  these  islands  soon  per^ 
ceives  that  they  are  more  barren  than 
they  need  be.  The  productive  powers 
of  the  soil,  such  as  they  are,  lie  almost 
unstirred  by  cultivation.  The  mild  coast 
climate  hovers  over  many  a  tract  doom- 
ed to  remain  a  desert,  though  nature  has 
strewn  it  with  her  beauties,  the  wild 
apple,  the  winding  creepers,  and  all  the 
glistening  berries  of  the  moorland.  Your 
out-and-out  fisherman  tarns  his  back 
upon  leaf  and  green-sod,  and  chooses  a 
bare  spot,  where  there  is  just  a  good 
landing-jdace,  and  some  sort  of  shelter 
for  his  walls.  As  he  gets  better  off 
he  turns  the  smoke-cabin  into  a  real 
house,  with  a  fire])lacc  and  a  window. 
He  calls  it  his  "Glass-room,"  meaning 
to  convey  a  notion  of  solid  comfort  and 
dignity ;  and  he  never  names  it  without 
a  feeling  of  self-importance-  His  home 
is  then  an  observatory,  where  the  watch- 
er keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  sea  and 
sky.   When  the  fisherman  with  his  short 
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clay-pipe  stands  behind  the  ^mall  panes 
he  is  no  idle  spectator.  He  looks  into 
the  cradle  of  the  clouds,  and  foretells 
their  p'owth ;  he  takes  infallible  omens 
from  the  flight  of  birds ;  at  the  first  day- 
break he  reads  already  in  the  horizon 
the  history  of  the  coming  day. 
*  The  sea  is  a  store-house  of  thonghts 
and  images  for  the  sea-Strile.  When 
he  speaks  of  it  his  language  gains  un- 
won  led  force  and  fulness  and  he  desig- 
nates it  by  metaphoi's,  which  have  some- 
times a  touch  of  playful  familiarity.  His 
pet  name  for  it  is  the  Blue  Moor  ;  it  may 
well,  indeed,  be  likened  to  a  vast  com- 
mon, where  his  finny  flocks  and  herds 
are  roving.  He  knows  their  haunts ;  he 
can  look  through  the  waves  like  air,  and 
beneath  them  he  can  mark  the  old 
boundary-stones  of  the  ocean  pastures. 
His  eyes  are  never  tired  of  turning  to- 
ward the  Blue  Moor;  but  it  is  about 
the  Twelflh-night  season  that  he  gazes 
at  it  with  all  his  might  and  main.  Then 
he  is  expecting  the  whale,  and  all  his 
children  are  posted  on  the  cliffij  to  watch 
for  it ;  for  the  whale  is  the  shepherd  dog, 
which  drives  the  straying  herds  nearer 
to  his  own  precincts. 

Lingering  within  this  tribe  we  find 
many  customs  and  manners  of  times 
that  have  long  gone  by ;  and  there  cer- 
tainly are  few  of  the  Norwegian  peasan- 
try who  cling  so  closely  to  whatever  is 
old.  It  is  evident  that  at  some  former 
period,  when  town  manners  M^ere  simpler 
and  coari^cr,  the  influence  of  Bergen 
upon  the  neighboring  islands  mnst  have 
been  stronger  than  at  present.  For  the 
rich  sea-peasant  still  exhibits  on  state 
occasions  many  a  feature  of  the  town- 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  life,  as 
one  may  well  suppose,  with  its  extrava- 
gant fashions,  its  rococo  taste,  and  all  its 
finikin  notions,  has  gained  no  such  hold 
upon  him.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this 
cause,  and  partly  to  his  natural  unplia- 
bility,  that  the  peculiarities,  which  are 
considered  old-fashioned  by  the  peas- 
antry in  general,  are  found  remarkably 
strong  and  sharp  in  him. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  wedding- 
feast,  among  all  the  scenes  of  the  Ber- 
gen peasant's  life,  is  the  most  striking 
and  flparkling.  A  peasant-^rl  who 
"  stands  bride  "  in  her  full  dress  is  a  be- 
ing of  fairy  romance.  She  wears  a  mas- 
sive crown  of  silver  gilt,  and  set  with 
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stones;  and  her  hair  is  combed  down 
her  back.  She  is  girt  with  a  stomacher 
of  outlandish  coins  and  medals.  Round 
her  waist  is  a  belt  formed  of  squares  of 
metal  linked  together;  and  this  belt  is 
hung  with  straps  of  leather,  richly 
mounted.  All  this  finely  like  the  crown 
is  silver  gilt.  Such  a  figure,  there  is  no 
doubt,  has  its  prototype  in  the  days  of 
long  ago.  Even  so  must  Margrethe 
FrcdkuUe  have  looked  when  Magnus 
Barefoot  presented  her  as  his  bride,  and 
Norway's  queen.  Or,  if  we  are  not  wil- 
ling to  go  baek  so  far,  we  know,  at  least, . 
from  the  chapter-book  of  '^Magister 
Absalon,"  that  in  some  such  bridal 
dress  did  young  Mistress  Brynhilde 
Benkestok  appear  at  Bergen  in  1666 ; 
for  it  is  related  that  her  hair  was  comb- 
ed out  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  she 
w*as  decked  with  a  crown,  and  with  gold 
chains  that  swept  the  ground. 

This  old-fashioned  custom  will  con- 
tinue to  figure  on  the  islands,  no  doubt, 
longer  than  elsewhere;  and  even  now 
one  must  go  out  there  to  see  these  mum- 
mings  in  all  their  native  oddity.  A 
stranger,  meeting  the  bride-boat  on  its 
way,  may  be  fairiy  puzzled  by  what  he 
sees  and  hears :  he  may  begin  to  think 
that  war-whoops  are  being  raised,  or  cries 
of  distress,  or  clamorous  spells  against 
evil  spirits.  Hisb  on  the  prow  stands  a 
drummer  with  his  instrument  of  noise, 
which  he  belabors  with  more  than  hu- 
man perseverance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
boat  sits  the  fabulous  bride,  as  stiff  and 
glittering  as  a  bedizened  idol.  Close 
beside  her,  betwixt  the  rolls  of  the  drum, 
are  heard  the  whining  or  jarring  tones 
of  the  fiddle.  But  the  most  effective 
crash  proceeds  from  the  stem.  A  swag- 
gering blade  is  posted  there,  who  flour- 
ishes an  old  horse-pistol,  and  keeps 
firing  bullets  over  the  heads  of  tne 
whole  party.  The  uproar  of  the  train 
is  outdone  by  that  of  the  bridal  house. 
The  phlegm  of  the  sea-Strile  is  now 
swept  away  by  floods  of  beer  and  spirits : 
and  he  can  caper  in  his  heavy  shoes  in 
spite  of  the  narrowness  and  closeness  of 
the  room.  He  begins  with  languid 
movements,  hanging  arms,  and  queer 
downcast  looks ;  but  by  degrees  theaance 
becomes  animated.  At  last  he  seizes  his 
partner,  and  tightly  embracing  they  spin 
one  another  round  in  uniform  whirls, 
keeping  step  to  a  nicety ;  and  at  this  point 
SI 
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the  dance  of  the  sea-Strile  has  all  the 
marked  action  and  passionate  fling  of 
the  Tarantella. 

In  the  churohgoings  and  doings  of 
some  of  these  island  parishes  certain 
antiquated  forms  are  maintained,  which 
have  already  disappeared  in  the  neigh- 
boring ones.  Fjela^s  church  on  Sartor 
is  an  agly  and  shaky  little  house  of  God. 
All  its  fittings  are  poor  and  mean ;  and 
the  colossal  figures  of  saints  upon  its 
rough  walls  are  rudely  painted.  The 
road  from  the  shore  to  this  house  runs 
through  a  narrow  diile;  and  here  one 
may  see  the  people  pacing  along  as  if  on 
a  pilgrimage,  with  churchnstaves  made 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  When  this 
congregation  has  crossed  the  holy  thresh- 
old It  rails  plump  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  lies  there  for  some  instants  in  a  state 
of  mumbling  popish  adoration ;  then  it 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gets  up 
in  order  to  chant  its  old-world  psalms. 
But  before  entering  the  church  each  of 
them  has  driven  his  sharp  iron-fihod 
stave  into  the  outer  planking,  till  it  re- 
sembles a  monstrous  hedgehog.  Who- 
ever has  viewed  the  religious  life  of  the 
sea-peasant  in  its  entirety  will  feel  that 
this  strange  picture  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rest.  Within  doors  there  broods  the 
shadow  of  a  gloomy  devotion ;  whilst  the 
building  itself  stands  bristling  without, 
like  some  mystical  fetish  in  the  desolate 
dale 

Thus  the  islander  lives  much  the  same 
life  as  his  forefathers,  and  he  hopes  that 
his  last  church-going  may  also  be  like 
theirs.  Then  some  eight  old  women  will 
sit  around  him  in  the  death-boat,  and, 
robed  in  black,  with  nun-like  hoods  of 
white,  they  will  weep  and  wail  as  they 
glide  over  the  water.  They  will  shed 
real  tears,  for  that  is  their  trade ;  and 
their  ofiicial  grief  will  bring  them  good 
perquisites.  These  old  crones  have  a 
traditional  style  of  gesticulating  and 
wringing  their  hands.  They  form  a 
Christian  choir  of  Choephorae,*  that  gives 
the  burial  scene  a  wild  dramatic  efifect, 
and  turns  aside  the  gaze  of  the  crowd 


*  The  name  of  a  tragedy  bj  .^Isc^jlus,  where 
there  is  a  chorus  of  women,  poaring  libations  on 
the  tomb  of  Agameranoiu  Onr  autiior  has  here, 
evidently  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  called  tliem  Eume- 
ntde6,  the  furies  who  howled  afler  Oreaiea,  and 
gave  their  name  to  another  tragedy  by  .^schylus. 


from  the  true  or  feigned  sorrow  of  the 
household.  This  pomp,  however,  is  a 
rarity ;  and  people  will  long  tell  the  tale 
of  the  happy  departed,  who  bad  dirge- 
wives  at  his  grave-side. 

What  we  have  just  been  describing  is 
the  crowning  happiness  of  the  wealthier 
sea-Strile.  iBut  this  one  expenditure 
has  not  swallowed  up  all  his  winnings. 
We  are  supposing  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  had  a  run  of  luck  for  years,  and  gain- 
ed a  lai^e  share  of  the  blessings  of  the 
sea.  BLe  has  added  a  fire-place  and  a 
window  to  his  dwelling,  but  there  are 
few  other  signs  of  substance  about  it. 
What  hidden  outlets  has  he  found  for 
the  overflow  of  his  wealth?  He  has 
long  ago  exhausted  his  ideas  of  comfort 
and  luxury :  but  one  object  has  been  be- 
fore him  to  the  last.  He  has  felt  a  keen 
desire  for  property^ — tangible  ^oods,  in 
the  forms  whioh  they  used  to  take  in  the 
ages  of  the  Sagas.  In  short,  his  mind 
has  been  bent  upon  amassing  treasures, 
andhe  has  known  of  nothing  in  the  world 
to  be  compared  to  silverwork*  In  yon- 
der solid,  gaily-painted  chests  he  has 
gone  on  packing  batch'  afler  batch  of 
shining  stores.  Here  are  spoons  and  la- 
dles, with  round  bowls  and  twisted 
stems ;  here  are  cans  and  tankards,  cu- 
riously shaped  and  wrought,  and  hung 
with  antique  coins  and  ail  sorts  of  dingle- 
dangles:  and  last,  and  best  of  all,  here 
is  the  bridal  crown,  which  the  owner 
could  let  out  from  tinie  to  time  and  nod 
at  from  his  place  in  t  he  church  1  Thus 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  played 
the  dog  in  the  manger^  though  he  might 
not  Inaptly  have  been  styled  a  king  in 
his  kennel.  The  greed  of  the  searStrile 
somewhat  differs  trom  ordinary  avarice. 
He  is  not  so  much  a  miser  as  a  curiosity 
collector.  He  may  never  use  his  silver 
himself,  and  it  may  lie  till  it  gets  ever 
so  dusty  and  tarnished ;  but,  when  it  is 
called  mr,  he  will  rub  it  up  and  show  its 
splendors  to  every  one,  and  exult  in  the 
general  admiration  of  it.  Looking  at 
him  as  a  whole,  he  is  a  strange  isolated 
figure ;  but  he  will  soon  oease  to  be  so. 
The  present  age  is  lighting  up  one  ereek 
and  cranny  after  another,  and  we  are 
bound  to  be  glad  of  this,  even  though  the 
picturesque  outlinee  and  shadows  dis- 
appear from  our  border-lands.  These 
islanders  are  now  BtnijggUng  in  the  rear 
of  civilization,  lingering  upon  those  lower 
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level?,  which  have  been  already  passed 
by  their  immediate  neighbors.  When- 
ever they  are  carried  into  the  stream  of 
the  onward  movement,  they  will  become 
less  interesting ;  but,  for  all  that,  they 
will  be  gainers  by  the  change. — Trana- 
lated  by  H.  Ward  cuid  A.  Pksner. 
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The  Satardftf  H«Tlew. 
LITERARY  LIONS. 

The  writer  who  has  done  most  in  our 
time  to  preach  the  gospel  of  hero-wor- 
ship has  admitted  that  there  is  nobody  so 
weak  and  mean  as  not  to  be  made  a  hero 
of  by  somebody  or  other,  so  strong  is 
the  necessity  for  worship  and  reverence 
in  the  human  breast.  And  it  does  not 
require  much  keenness  of  penetration  to 
enable  us  to  discern  the  truth  of  this. 
All  through  society  we  may  behold  poor 
creatures,  without  a  single  merit  or  point 
of  worth,  stuck  on  to  lofty  pedestals  by 
creatures  sometimes  really  poorer  than 
themselves,  but  who  more  often  only 
fancy  an  inferiority  that  is  purely  imagi- 
nary. The  absurdest  of  asses  may  make 
sure  of  one  worshipper,  if  he  can  only 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry  judiciously, 
and  with  a  view  to  winning  this  special 
advantage.  But  domestic  hero-worship 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  assailed.  It  is^  a  hus- 
band's prerogative,  and  as  it  oils  the 
sonaetimes  iiisty  wheels  of  married  life, 
one  ought  not  to  say  a  word  that  would 
induce  a  single  wife  to  suspect  the  great- 
ness of  a  stupid  husband.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  rob  them  of  perhaps  the 
only  solace  that  is  left  them  in  the  face 
of  this  stupidity.  For  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tallow-manu- 
factory it  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing, 
to  be  bereft  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  and, 
considering  how  many  idiotic  men  there 
are  in  the  world  with  whom  good  women 
have  to  live,  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  good 
women  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
know  an  idiot  when  thev  see  one.  But 
besides  this  almost  leG;itimate  kind  of 
worship,  there  is  another  most  absurd 
kind — the  worship,  namely,  of  small 
celebrities,  puny  writers,  pigmy  fishers 
for  notoriety,  bv  people  who,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  human  na- 
ture, might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
know  better.  To  reverence  an  undeniably 
big  man  who  has  really  done  something 
for  mankind  in  art,  in  letters,  in  song, 


in  science,  is  the  sign  of  a  fine  nature. 
Without  the  capacity  for  this,  nobody 
can  be  worth  very  much.  We  have  been 
taught  that  even  the  silly  Bos  well  must 
have  had  some  basis  of  rare  quality,  or 
else  he  would  never  have  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  seek  the  society  of  such  a  man  as 
Johnson.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true. 
Reverence  for  greatness  in  other  people 
redeems  almost  any  quantity  of  weak- 
ness in  oneself,  and  for  the  very  intelli- 
gible reason  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  most  corroding  weakness  of  all — the 
conviction  that  one  is  the  wisest  and 
best  person  alive.  To  worship  somebody 
else  very  sincerely  and  heartily  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  universe  is  not  concentred 
in  your  own  supreme  personality. 

Dut  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  this  reality  and  a  flippant 
and  simulated  respect  for  people  who  are 
not  big  in  any  sense,  and  who  have  done 
nothing  worth  speaking  of  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  men  in  any  way.  It  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  asked 
out  to  dinner  that  he  has  not  invented  a 
new  religion,  or  the  electric  telegraph ; 
that  he  has  not  written  a  great  history, 
or  composed  an  immortal  poem.  But  if 
you  court  a  man's  society,  and  load  him 
with  small  attentions,  not  because  he  is 
your  brother  or  your  uncle,  not  because 
you  particularly  value  his  social  qualities, 
not  on  the  grounds  of  ancient  and  long- 
standing intimacy,  but  as  the  represen- 
tative of  art  or  letters,  as  having  done 
something  remarkable  and  worthy  of 
admiration,  why  then  it  is  manifestly  of 
some  concern  for  your  own  sake,  if  not 
for  his,  that  the  reason  which  thus  exalts 
him  to  honor  should  be  a  decently  good 
one.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than 
to  see  some  pigmy  hero,  vmo  has  done 
no  more  than  write  prurient  verse  or 
prurient  prose,  treated  as  though  he 
were  the  very  central  figure  of  his  time. 
Mistakes  of  this  sort  are  natural  among 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  kinds  of 
literature,  or  of  different  men  and  differ- 
ent styles  in  any  one  kind.  Such  mi& 
takes  are  the  stamp  of  this  special  form 
of  ignorance.  There  is  something  very 
cuiious  about  them,  moreover.  That 
pepple  who  despise  literature  or  science 
should  blunder  in  estimating  merit  in 
their  professors  would  be  highly  proba- 
ble.   But  the  odd  thing  about  these 
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patrons  of  small  anthors  is,  that  they 
mean  not  to  despise  literature.  So  far 
from  despising  it,  they  rather  affect  it. 
It  is  considered  just  now,  among  even 
the  most  frivolous  and  irrational  circles, 
a  creditable  thing  to  feign  an  interest  in 
books  and  periodicals.  To  dip  into  a 
history  of  civilization,  to  skim  lightly  a 
large  treatise  on  the  origin  of  species  or 
the  origin  of  evil,  to  have  on  the  table  a 
heterodox  book  about  the  Bible — ^all  this 
18  nowadays  perfectly  good  ton.  If  one 
conies  to  think  of  it,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  astounding  things  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  that  so  many  people  should 
profess  to  take  an  interest  in  literature, 
and  yet  should  all  the  time  be  so  pro- 
foundly incapable  of  forming  any  sort  of 
judgment  on  any  point  in  it.  There  is  a 
mass  of  articu]ate-f«peaking  beings,  ad- 
mitting the  power  of  literature,  quite 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  rather 
windy  glorification  of  it  that  is  prevalent 
-all  over  the  English  world,  and  yet  re- 
maining in  Egyptian  darkr.ess  ns  to  the 
very  elements  of  criiicism — in  other 
woi^ds,  as  to  the  very  elements  of  the 
•object  of  their  ignorant  and  silly  admi- 
ration. One  would  suppose,  if  human 
nature  were  the  same  in  the  fashionable 
and  so-called  polished  world  as  it  is 
among  people  in  whom  polish  has  not 
•overlain  brains,  that  an  esteem  for  litera- 
ture would  lead  to  its  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion; that  it  would  make  people  just 
•ever  so  little  inclined  to  study  the  differ^ 
•ences  between  one  branch  of  litei*ature 
and  another,  between  a  good  writer  and 
a  bad  writer,  between  a  writer  of  author- 
ity, research,  and  thought,  and  a  writer 
with  a  very  little  knowledge  and  a  great 
deal  of  pretence,  with  no  real  power  but 
y^k^t  impudence.  However,  as  this  ex- 
•traordiiiarv  and  unparalleled  devotion  to 
•literature  m  the  abstract  is  accompanied 
iby  such  an  equally  extraordinary  igno- 
rance of  literature  in  any  particular  as- 
pect or  on  any  particular  side,  we  have 
no  right '.to  be  surprised  at  the  blnndere 
made  by  people  of  quality  in  choosing 
their  literary  pets.  A  hundred  years 
ago  they  used  to  show  the  same  soit  of 
absurd  temper  in  aesthetics.  Where 
they  now  make  a  fuss  about  some  third- 
rate  literary  man,  they  used  to  make  a 
fuss  about  a  grotesque  bit  of  china.  A 
pagan  god,rmade  out  of  a  bit  of  pottery, 
was  the  predacessor  of  the  literary  lion. 


They  used  to  put  the  pottery  god  on 
their    mantel-shelves,  and    invite  their 
friends  to  go  into  raptures  over  the  crea- 
ture's delicious  ugliness.    They  now  put 
their  god  of  flesh  and  blood  at  their  ta- 
bles^ and  explode  with  mirth  over  his 
vivacious  sallies  or  vulgar  familiarities. 
The  porcelain  deity  and   the  gimcrack 
author  were  alike  in  another  point— 
their    amazing    fragility.      The  author 
wakes  to  find  himself  famous.    With  a 
shock  that  is  not  less  startling,  he  by 
and  by  wakes  to  find  himself  out  in  the 
cold  shade ;  if  not  infamous,  still  dropped. 
He  is  constantly  apt  to  be  outrivalled. 
His  fame,  resting  on  no  secure  or  just 
base,  either  in  his  own  achievements  or 
in  the  judgment  of  his  momentary  admir- 
ers, he  seldom  lasts  much  over  one  or 
perhaps  a  couple  of  seasons.    In  old- 
fashioned  times,  the  china  god  became 
instantly  worthless  if  there  appeared 
anything  more  grotesque,  and  the  negro 
footboy  ran  a  risk  of  being  kicked  ont 
of  doors  if  any  other  lady  of  qnality 
found  his  superior  in  ugliness  or  in  the 
playfulness  oi  his  antici^..   And  it  is  the 
same,  alas  I  with  a  pet  writer.    At  any 
moment  he  may  sink  like  the  proverbial 
rocket-stick.     Somebody  may   writ*  a 
book  that  outdoes  his  own  in  prariency 
or  in  sprightly  wickedness.    Who  can 
tell?    Of  courae  there  must  be  limits 
somewhere  to  the  amoimt  of  pmriepcy 
or  shallowness  which  will  hit  the  fashion- 
able taste.    But  it  is  difKcult  to  know 
when  these  limits  have  been  reached 
without  trying.    There  are  authors  who 
seem  to  plain  people  to  go  pretty  nearly 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  way 
of  flagrant  indeoenoy  in  verse,  and  nasty 
suggestivenesa  in  prose,  and  yet  thoy  do 
not  seem  to  go  by  any  means  too  far  to 
meet  with  approval  and  a  sort  of  coan- 
tenance.    This  fact,  therefore,  must  caose 
constant  apprehension  to  the  small  lion. 
How  does  he  know  but  that  any  day 
somebody  may  rise  up  and,  by  a  yet 
nastier  l>ook  than  he  in  his  weak  mod- 
esty ventured  upon,  swiftly  take  all  the 
pleasant  wind  out  of  his  sails  ?    Or  * 
still  worse  source  of  calamity  is  possible. 
The  wind  might    change  its  <p*'^^* 
The  frivolous  patrons  above  and  beyond 
all    other   things  cry   for   excittment 
They  like  theb  literary  lion  because  he 
excites  them.    It  does  not  much  matter 
what  the  particular  note  and  modiilauoo 
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of  his  roar  may  be.  He  may  be  travel- 
ler, poet,  naturalist,  parson,  even  philos- 
opher. In  any  of  these  or  other  guises 
the  man  who  can  excite  them  is  welcome. 
The  excitement  is  the  point,  not  the 
accidental  form  which  his  pursuits  may 
have  taken,  nor  the  kind  of  matter  which 
it  has  been  his  business  to  give  to  the 
world.  This  being  the  case,  two  things 
are  evident — first,  that  these  poor  souls 
need  a  change  of  intellectual  air  pretty 
fre(}nently ;  and  second,  that  the  change 
is  likely  in  a  general  way  to  be  as  vio- 
lent a  one  as  possible.  Alter  a  prolonged 
run  on  pruriency,  they  are  tolerably 
kwre  to  take  to  divinity  next,  either  he- 
terodox or  orthodox — the  former  more 
probably,  as  being  a  little  more  exciting. 
These  periodical  vicissitudes  are  very 
vexatious  and  trying  to  honest  creatures 
who  write  books  which  they  mean  to  be 
a  bait  for  invitations  to  dinner-parties  in 
high  places,  and  sojourning  in  great 
houses.  Who  knows  but  when  you 
have  composed  your  semi-religious  trac- 
tate, the  wind  may  change,  and  a  de- 
mand arise  for  a  totally  different  descrip- 
tion of  article?  Or,  wlten  you  have 
written  what  you  think  will  be  not  too 
nasty  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
yet  nasty  enough  to  just  tickle  the  pal- 
ates of  a  parcel  of  lazy,  over-fed  people, 
they  may,  in  an  unreasonable  moment, 

grow  uneasy  about  their  souls,  and  the 
ook  which  was  so  delicately  seasoned 
and  daintily  spiced  with  little  naughti- 
nesses is  left  on  your  bands. 

It  is  not  an  ngreeable  thought,  and 
yet  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing,  that 
the  quest  for  patrons,  which  we  now 
think  so  disgraceful  in  the  tmfortunate 
men  of  letters  a  hundred  years  ago,  may 
revive  in  a  new  shape.  The  author  now 
likes  to  be  patronized,  not  because  it 
brings  him  five  guineas  sent  by  my  lord's 
flunkey,  but  because  it  means  a  good 
deal  of  social  festivity,  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly jovial  or  genial  in  itself,  yet 
still  enables  him  to  feel  triumphant  over 
the  dull  rascals  who  only  write  good 
book3  instead  of  tickling  books,  as  well 
as  to  daaude  small  fry  in  his  own  duck- 
pond.  To  a  man  with  any  sende  of  sel& 
respect,  excess  of  homage  from  incom- 
petent and  superficially  sincere — ^that  is 
to  say,  insincere — ^people  ought  to  be 
profoundly  distasteful^  a  thing  to  be 
stei'niy  avoided,  as  the  most  unwhole- 


some and  demoralizing  of  all  possible 
influences.  However,  authors  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  weakly  prefer 
what  is  pleasant  to  what  is  good  for 
them.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  a 
shade  less  despicable  than  their  patrons, 
w*ho,  because  they  know  an  author  in 
the  flesh,  assume  that  this  confers  a  kind 
of  critical  diploma  upon  them.  Much 
better  stick  to  guns  and  horses. 


•  ♦• 


Prom  MacMOlan'8. 
LADY    MACBETH. 

BT  FANKT  KSMBLE. 

Is  a  momentary  absence  of  memory, 
a  friend  of  mine  once  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  that  Lady  Macbeth's  excla- 
mation in  the  sleeping  scene — ^^The 
Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she 
now  ?  " — ^wasa  conscience-stricken  refer- 
ence to  herself,  and  her  own  lost  con- 
dition. Of  course,  the  hypothesis  was 
immediately  abandoned  on  the  recol- 
lection that  Macbeth  never  had  been 
Thane  of  Fife,  and  that  it  is  Macduff's 
slaughtered  mate  Lady  Macbeth  is 
dreaming  of, — ^the  poor  dame  who,  with 
all  her  pretty  chickens,  was  destroyed 
at  one  fell  swoop  by  Macbeth^s  murder- 
ous cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me 
to  reflect  on  this  mistaken  suggestion  of 
my  friend,  as  involving  a  much  deeper 
mistake — an  important  psychological 
error.  Not  only  the  fact  was  not  as 
suggested,  but  a  fact  of  that  nature — 
viz.,  an  accusing  return  upon  herself  by 
Lady  Macbeth — could  not  be.  Lady 
Macbeth,  even  in  her  sleep,  has  no 
qualms  of  conscience ;  her  remorse  takes 
none  of  the  tenderer  forms  akin  to  re- 
pentance, nor  the  weaker  ones  allied  to 
fear,  from  the  purauit  of  which  the  tor- 
tured soul,  seeking  where  to  hide  itself, 
not  seldom  escapes  into  the  boundless 
wilderness  of  madness. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  National  Review^  on 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  insbts 
much  upon  an  opinion  that  she  died  of 
remorse,  as  some  palliation  of  her  crimes, 
and  mitigation  of  our  detestation  of 
them.  That  she  died  of  wickedness  would 
be,  I  think,  a  juster  verdict.  Remorse 
is  consciousness  of  guilt, — often,  indeed, 
no  more  akin  to  saving  contrition  than 
the  faith  of  devils,  who  tremble  and 
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beliete,  is  to  saving  faith, — ^btit  still 
consciousness  of  guilt :  and  that  I  think 
Lady  Macbeth  never  had,  though  the 
unrecognized  pressure  of  lier  great  guilt 
killed  her.  I  think  her  life  was  destroyed 
by  sin  as  by  a  disease  of  which  she  was  un- 
conscious, and  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
Heart,  while  the  impenetrable  resolution 
of  her  will  remained  unbowed.  The 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  llesli  was 
weak ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so  much, 
and  survive ;  and  other  deadly  passions 
besides  those  of  violence  and  sensuality 
can  wear  away  its  fine  tissues,  and 
undermine  its  wonderful  fabric.  The 
woman's  moital  frame  succumbed  to  the 
tremendous  weight  of  sin  and  suffering 
which  her  immortal  soul  had  power  to 
sustain ;  and,  having  destroyed  its  tem- 
poral house  of  earthly  sojourn,  that  soul, 
unexhausted  by  its  wickedness,  went 
forth  into  its  new  abode  of  eternity. 

The  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  even 
when  prostrated  in  sleep  before  the  Su- 
preme Avenger  whom  she  keeps  at 'bay 
during  her  conscious  hours  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  indomitable  will  and  resolute 
power  of  purpose,  is  incapable  of  any 
salutary  spasm  of  moral  anguish,  or 
hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  horror. 
The  irreparable  is  still  to  her  the  wn- 
deplorabie — "What's  done  cannot  be 
undone : " — and  her  sluraberinff  eyes  see 
no  more  ghosts  than  her  watchful  waking 
ones  believe  in  :  "I  tell  you  yet  again, 
Ban  quo  is  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out 
of  his  grave."  Never,  even  in  her 
dreams,  does  any  gracious  sorrow  smite 
from  her  stony  heart  the  blessed  brine 
of  tears  that  wash  away  sin ;  never, 
even  in  her  dreams,  do  the  avenging 
furies  lash  her  through  purgatorial  flames 
that  burn  away  guilt ;  and  the  dreary 
but  undismayed  desolation  in  which  her 
spirit  abides  forever  is  quite  other  than 
that  darkness,  however  deep,  which  the 
soul  acknowledges,  and  whence  it  may 
yet  behold  the  breaking  of  a  dawn 
shining  far  off  from  round  the  mercy- 
seat. 

The  nightmare  of  a  butcher  (could  a 
butcher  deserve  to  be  so  visited  for  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  his  calling)  is  more 
akin  to  the  hauntings  which  beset  the 
woman  who  has  strangled  conscience  and 
all  her  brood  of  pleadmg  angels,  and  de- 
liberately armed  her  heart  and  mind 
against  all  those  suggestions  of  beauty  or 


fear  which  succor  the  vacillating  sense 
of  right  in  the  human  soul  with  prompt- 
ings less  imperative  than  those  of  con- 
science, but  of  fine  subtle  power  some- 
times to  supplement  her  law.  Justly 
is  she  haunted  by  *^  blood,"  who  in  the 
hour  of  her  atrocities  exclaims  to  her 
partner,  when  his  appalled  imagination 
reddens  the  whole  ocean  with  the  bloody 
hand  he  seeks  to  cleanse,  ^  A  little  wat^ 
clears  us  of  this  deed!"  Therefore 
blood — the  feeling  of  blood,  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  smell  of  blood — is  the  one 
ignoble  hideous  retribution  which  bss 
dominion  over  her.  Litruding  a  moral 
element  of  which  she  is  conscious  into 
Lady  Macbeth's  punishment  is  a  capital 
error,  because  her  punishment,  in  its 
very  essence,  consists  in  her  infinite  dis- 
tance from  all  such  influences.  Macbeth, 
to  the  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring 
his  hands,  and  tear  his  hair,  and  gnash 
his  teeth,  and  bewail  the  lost  estate  of 
his  soul,  though  with  him  too  the  dread- 
ful process  is  one  of  gradual  indaratioiL 
For  he  retains  the  unutterable  conscious- 
ness of  a  soul ;  he  has  a  perception  of 
having  sinned,  of  being  fallen,  of  having 
wandered,  of  being  lost ;  and  so  he  cries 
to  his  physician  for  a  remedy  for  that 
^  wounded  spirit,"  heavier  to  bear  than 
all  other  conceivable  sorrow ;  and  otters, 
in  words  bitterer  than  death,  the  doom 
of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dreaded, 
and  detested  old  age.  He  may  be  virated 
to  the  end  by  those  noble  pangs  which 
bear  witness  to  the  pre-eminent  nobility 
of  the  nature  he  has  desecrated,  and  sug- 
gest a  re-ascension,  even  from  the  hot* 
tom  of  that  dread  abyss  into  which  he 
has  fallen,  but  from  the  depths  of  which 
he  yet  beholds  the  everlasting  light 
which  gives  him  consciousness  of  its 
darkness.  But  she  may  none  of  this: 
she  may  but  feel,  and  see,  and  smell 
blood ;  and  wonder  at  the  unquendied 
stream  that  she  still  wades  in — "Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have 
had  so  much  blood  in  him  ?  " — and  fly, 
hunted  through  the  nights  by  that 
"  knocking  at  the  door  "  which  beats  the 
wearied  life  at  last  out  of  her  stony 
heart  and  seared  impenetrable  brain. 

I  once  read  a  pamphlet  that  made  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  me,  on  the 
subject  of  the  possible  annihilation  of 
the  human  soul  as  the  consequence  of 
sin.    The  author,  supposing  goodness  to 
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be  nearness  to  God,  and  this  to  be  the 
oanso  of  vitality  in  the  soul,  sugt^ested 
the  idea  of  a  gradual,  voluntary  depar- 
ture from  God,  which  should  cause  the 
gradual  darkening  and  final  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  spirit.  I  confess  that  this 
theory  of  spiritual  self-extiuotion  through 
sin  seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
appalling  than  the  most  terrific  vision  of 
everlasting  torment. 

Taking  the  view  I  do  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  character,  I  cannot  accept  the  idea 
(held,  I  believe,  by  her  great  representa- 
tive, Mrs.  Siddons)  that  in  the  banquet 
scene  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  which  ap- 
pears to  Macbeth,  is  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  his  wife,  but  that,  in  conseqiience 
of  her  greater  command  over  herself,  she 
not  only  exhibits  no  sign  of  perceiving 
the  apparition,  but  can,  with  its  hideous 
form  and  gesture  within  a  few  feet  of 
her,  rail  at  Macbeth  in  that  language  of 
scathing  irony  which,  combined  with  his 
own  terror,  elicits  from  him  the  inco- 
herent and  yet  too  dangerously  signifi- 
cant appeals  with  which  he  agonizes  her 
and  amazes  the  court. 

To  this  supposition  I  must  again  ob- 
ject that  Lady  Macbeth  is  no  ghostseer. 
She  is  not  of  the  temperament  that  ad- 
mits of  such  impressions ;  she  is  incapa- 
ble of  supernatural  terror  in  proportion 
as  she  is  incapable  of  spiritual  mfluences; 
devils  do  not  visibly  tempt,  nor  angels 
visibly  minister  to  her ;  and,  moreover,  I 
hold  that,  as  to  have  seen  Banquo^s  ghost 
at  the  bnnqueting-table  would  have  been 
contrary  to  her  nature,  to  have  done  so 
and  persisted  in  her  fierce  mocking  of 
her  husband's  terror,  would  have  been 
impossible  to  human  nature.  The  hy- 
pothesis makes  Lady  Macbeth  a  mon- 
ster, and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all 
Shakespeare's  plays.  That  she  is  god- 
less, and  ruthless  iu  the  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  her  ambition,  does  not  make 
her  such.  Many  men  have  been  so ;  and 
she  is  that  unusual  and  unamiable  (but 
not  altogether  unnatural)  creature,  a 
masculine  woman,  in  the  only  real  signi- 
ficance of  that  much  misapplied  epithet. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  this :  she  possessed 
the  qualities  which  generally  characterize 
men,  and  not  women — energy,  decision, 
daring,  nnscrupnlousness ;  a  deficiency 
of  imagination,  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  positive  and  practical  mental  ele- 
ments ;  a  powerful  and  rapid  appreciation 


of  what  each  exigency  of  circumstance 
demanded,  and  the  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  its  immediate  execu- 
tion. Lady  Macbetb's  character  has 
more  of  the  essential  manly  nature  in  it 
than  that  of  Macbeth.  The  absence  of 
imagination,  together  with  a  certain  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the 
condition  that  goes  to  produce  that  rare 
quality — physical  courage — which  she 
possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  This 
combination  of  deficiencies  is  seldom 
fotmd  in  men,  infinitely  seldomer  in 
women ;  and  its  invariable  result  is 
insensibility  to  many  things — among 
others,  insensibility  to  danger.  Lady 
Macbeth  was  not  so  bloody  as  her  hus- 
band, for  she  was  by  no  means  equally 
liable  to  fear;  she  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated a  moment  to  commit  any  crime 
that  she  considered  necessary  for  her 
purposes,  but  she  would  always  have 
known  what  were  and  what  were  not 
necessary  crimes.  We  find  it  difiicult 
to  imagine  that,  if  she  had  nndei*taken 
the  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  the 
latter  would  have  been  allowed  to  es- 
cape, and  impossible  to  conceive  that 
she  would  have  ordered  the  useless  and 
impolitic  slaughter  of  MacdufiT's  family 
and  followers,  after  he  had  fied  to  Eng- 
land, from  a  mere  rabid  movement  of 
impotent  hatred  and  apprehension.  She 
was  never  made  savage  by  remorse,  or 
cruel  by  terror. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me 
more  false  than  the  common  estimate  of 
cruelty,  as  connected  with  the  details  of 
crime.  Could  the  annals  and  statistics 
of  murder  be  made  to  show  the  prevail- 
ing temper  under  which  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  have  been  committed,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  those  which  present 
the  most  revolting  circumstances  of 
cruelty  would  be  found  to  have  been 
pei'petrated  by  men  of  more,  rather  than 
less,  nervous  sensibilit^r,  or  irritability, 
than  the  average ;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
such  organizations  that  hatred,  horror, 
fear,  remorse,  dismay,  and  a  certain  blind 
bloodthirsty  rage,  combine  under  evil 
excitement  to  produce  that  species  of 
delirium  under  the  influence  of  which, 
as  of  some  infernal  ecstasy,  the  most  hor- 
rible atrocities  are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  of  far  too  powerful 
an  organization  to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy 
of    mingled    emotions    by    which    her 
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wretched  husband  is  assailed;  and 
when,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  her  mis- 
erable exaltation,  she  perceives  that  the 
ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  to  be  hence- 
forth her  daily  bread,  when  the  crown 
is  placed  upon  her  brow,  and  she  feels 
that  the  "  golden  round  "  is  lined  with 
red-hot  iron,  she  accepts  the  dismal 
truth  with  one  glance  of  steady  recogni- 
tion:— 

"  Dke  Bome  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Beholding  all  her  own  mischance, 
Mute — with  a  glassy  countenance.'' 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the 
coming  years,  and,  having  admitted  that 
"  naught's  had,  all's  spent,"  dismisses  her 
fate,  without  further  comment,  from 
consideration,  and  applies  herself  forth- 
with to  encourage,  cheer,  and  succor, 
with  the  support  of  her  superior  strength, 
the  finer  yet  feebler  spirit  of  her  husband. 

In  denying  to  Lady  Macbeth  all  the 
peculiar  sensibilities  of  her  sex  (for  they 
are  all  included  in  its  pre-eminent  charac- 
teristic —  the  maternal  instinct  —  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illustration  of 
the  (quality  of  her  resolution  by  the 
assertion  that  she  would  have  dashed 
her  baby's  brains  out,  if  she  had  sworn 
to  do  it^  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but 
very  certain  earnest)  Shakespeare  has 
not  divested  her  of  natural  feeling  to  the 
degree  of  placing  her  without  the  pale 
of  our  common  humanity.  Her  husband 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
women  like  herself,  but  not  "  males,"  of 
whom  he  thought  her  a  fit  mother ;  and 
she  retains  enough  of  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, if  not  of  womankind,  to  bring  her 
within  the  circle  of  our  toleration,  and 
make  us  accept  her  as  possiUe,  Thus 
the  solitary  positive  instance  of  her  sen- 
sibility has  nothing  especially  feminine 
about  it.  Her  momentary  relenting  in 
the  act  of  stabbing  Duncan,  because  he 
resembled  her  fatncr  as  he  slept,  is  a 
touch  of  human  tenderness  by  which 
most  men  might  be  overcome,  while  the 
smearing  her  hands  in  the  warm  gore 
of  the  daiightered  old  man  is  an  act  of 
physical  insensibility  which  not  one 
woman  out  of  a  thousand  would  have 
bad  nerve  or  stomach  for. 

That  Shakespeare  never  imagined 
Banquo's  ghost  to  be  visible  to  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the  banquet-hall  seems  to 
me  abundantly  proved  (however  inferen- 


tially)  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  re- 
presented such  apparitions  as  afiecting 
all  the  men  who  in  his  dramas  are  sub- 
jected to  this  supreme  test  of  courag^c, — 
good  men,  whose  minds  arc  nndisturbed 
by  remorse ;  brave  men,  soldiers,  pre- 

f^ared  to  face  danger  in  every  shape 
"but  that")  in  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet  it.  For  instance, 
take  the  demeanor  of  Horatio,  Marcel- 
Itts,  and  Bernardo,  throughout  the  scene 
so  finely  expressive  of  their  terror  and 
dismay  at  the  appearance  of  the  ghost^ 
and  in  which  the  climax  is  their  precipi- 
tating themselves  together  toward  the 
object  of  their  horror,  striking  at  it 
with  their  partisans ;  a  wonderful  repre- 
sentation of  the  effect  of  fear  upon  crea- 
tures of  a  naturally  courageous  constitu- 
tion, which  Shakespeare  has  repri>duced 
in  the  ecstasy  of  terror  with  which  Mac- 
betli  himself  finally  rushes  u))on  the 
terrible  vision  which  unmans  him,  and 
drives  it  from  before  him  with  frantic 
outcries  and  despairing  gestures. 

It  is  no  infreouent  exhibition  of  fear 
in  a  courageous  boy  to  fly  at  and  strike 
the  object  of  his  dismay — a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive method  of  ascertaining  its  nn- 
ture,  and  so  disarming  its  terroi-s ;  and 
these  men  are  represented  by  Shake- 
speare as  thus  expressing  the  utmost 
impulse  of  a  fear,  to  the  intensity  of 
which  their  words  bear  ample  witness. 
Horatio  says :  "  It  harrows  me  with  fear 
and  wonder."  Bernardo  says  to  him : 
"  How  now,  Horatio !  you  tremble  and 
turn  pale ! "  and  Horatio,  describing  the 
vision  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and  his 
companions,  says  to  Hamlet— 

"Tliricebewalkd 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-aurpriaed  ejes 
Withiu  his  truncheon*s  length,  whilst  tliej,  diwhTtd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  aei  of/ear^''*  etc. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  thnt  nothing 
in  itself  hideous,  or  revolting,  appeared 
to  these  men — ^nothing  but  the  image  of 
the  dead  King  of  Denmark,  familiar  to 
them  in  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its 
countenance  and  bearing,  and  courteous 
and  friendly  in  its  gestures;  and  yet 
it  fills  them  with  unutterable  terror. 
When  the  same  vision  appears  to  Ilara- 
let — a  young  man  with  the  noble  spirit 
of  a  prince,  a  conscience  void  of  all  ot- 
fence,  and  a  heart  yearning  with  aching 
tenderness  toward  the  father  whoso  be- 
loved image  stands  before  him  precisely 
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as  bis  eyes  had  looked  upou  and  loTed  it 
in  lite — how  does  he  accost  it  ? — 

"  What  may  this  inean  ? 
That  thou,  dead  corsif  again  in  ooraplete  steel 
Revisii'st  thua  the  glimpses  of  the  moou. 
Making  nigfii  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
jS^  horribly  to  shake  our  dispositions^^*  etc. 

The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his 
father's  ghost,  when  one  might  suppose 
that  something  of  the  horror  attendant 
upon  such  a  visitation  would  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  previous  experience,  his 
mother  thus  depicts  the  appearance  that 
he  presents  to  her — 

'*  Forth  at  your  eyes  yoar  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And.  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end." 

What  a  description  of  the  mere  physical 

revulsion   with  which  living  ilesh  and 

blood  shrinks  from  the  cold  simulacrum 

of  life — so  like  and  so  utterly  unlike — 

so  fiuniliar  and  yet  so  horribly  strange  t 

The  agony  is  physical — not  of  the  sotd ; 

for 

**  What  can  it  do  to  tbat^ 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itselft  ** 

exclaims  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
young  man ;  and  in  the  closet  scene 
with  his  mother,  passionate  pity  and 
tenderness  for  his  father  are  the  only 
emotions  Hamlet  expresses  with  his  lips, 
while  his  eyes  start  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  hair  rears  itself  on  his  scalp, 
with  the  terror  inspired  by  the  pfox* 
imity  of  that  "  gracious  figure." 

In  "Julius  Caesar,"  the  emotion  ex- 
perienced by  Brutus  at  the  sight  of 
CsBsar^s  ghost  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
to  the  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  firm 
Roman,  composed  to  peaceful  medita- 
tion after  his  tender  and  sweet  recoo- 
cilLition  with  his  friend,  and  bis  exqui- 
site kindness  to  his  sleepy  young  slave, 
is  quietly  directed  to  the  subject  of  his 
study,  when  the  ghost  of  Csesar  appears 
to  him,  darkening  by  its  presence  the 
light  of  the  taper  by  which  he  reads, 
and  to  which  Shakespeare,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  his  day,  imparts  this 
sensitiveness  to  the  preternatural  infiu- 
ence.  Brutus,  in  questioning  his  awful 
visitor,  loses  none  of  his  stoical  stead- 
fastness of  soul,  and  yet  speaks  of  his 
blood  running  cold,  and  his  hair  staring 
with  the  horrcMT  of  the  unearthly  visita- 
tion. 

Surely,  having  thus  depicted  the  ef- 


fect of  such  an  experience  on  such  men 
as  Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Mac- 
beth, Shakespeare  can  never  have  repre- 
sented a  woman,  even  though  that  wo- 
man was  the  bravest  of  her  sex,  and 
almost  of  her  kind,  as  subjected  to  a 
like  ordeal  and  utterly  unmoved  by  it. 
An  argument  which  appears  to  me  con- 
clusive on  the  point,  however,  is,  that  in 
the  sleeping  scene  Lady  Macbeth  di- 
vulges nothing  of  the  kind ;  and,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  her  intrepidity 
equal  to  absolute  silence  and  self-com- 
mand under  the  intense  and  mingled 
terrors  of  the  banquet  scene  with  a  per- 
ception of  Banquets  apparition,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  emotion  she  controlled  then  should 
not  reveal  itself  in  the  hour  of  those 
unconscious  confessions  when  she  in- 
voluntarily strips  bare  the  festering 
plagues  of  her  bosom  to  the  night  and 
ner  appalled  watchers,  and'  in  her  ghastly 
slumbers,  with  the  step  and  voice  of 
some  horrible  automaton,  moved  by  no 
human  volition,  but  a  dire  compelling 
necessity,  acts  over  again  the  mysteries 
of  iniquity  with  which  she  has  been 
familiar.  But,  on  the  contrary,  while 
wringing  from  her  hands  the  wann  ^ore 
of  the  murdered  Duncan,  and  draggmg, 
with  the  impotent  effort  of  her  agonized 
nightmare,  her  husband  away  from  the 
sound  of  the  "knocking"  which  rever- 
berates still  in  the  distracted  chambers 
of  her  brain,  almost  the  last  words  sho 
articulates  are:  "I  tell  you  yet  again, 
Banquo  is  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out 
of  his  grave."  Assuredly  she  never  saw 
his  ghost. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  either, 
with  the  view  which  lends  any  special 
tenderness  to  Lady  Macbeth's  demeanor 
toward  her  husband  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  bad  eminence.  She  is 
not  a  woman  to  waste  words,  any  more 
than  other  means  to  ends ;  and,  there- 
fore, her  refraining  from  all  reproaches 
at  the  disastrous  close  of  their  great  fes- 
tival is  perfectly  consisteot  with  the 
vehemence  of  her  irony,  so  long  as  she 
oould  hope  by  its  fierce  stimulus  to 
rouse  Macbeth  from  the  delirium  of  ter- 
ror into  which  he  is  thrown  by  the  sight 
of  Banquo's  ghost.  While  urging  her 
husband  to  the  King's  murder,  she  uses, 
with  all  the  power  and  weight  she  can 
give  to  it,  the  "  valor  of  her  tongue," 
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which  she  foresaw  in  the  first  hour  of 
receiving  the  written  news  of  his  ad- 
vancement would  be  requisite,  to  "  chas- 
tise "  the  irresolution  of  his  spirit  and 
the  flnctuations  of  his  purposes.  She 
has  her  end  to  gain  hj  talking,  and  she 
talks  till  she  does  gain  it ;  and  in  those 
moments  of  mortal  agonj,  when  his  ter- 
rors threaten  with  annihilation  the  fabric 
of  their  fortunes — that  fearful  fabric, 
based  on  such  infinite  depths  of  guilt, 
cemented  with  such  costly  Wood — when 
she  sees  him  rushing  upon  inevitable 
ruin,  and  losing  every  consciousness  but 
that  of  his  own  cnmes,  she,  like  the 
rider  whose  horse,  maddened  with  fear, 
is  imperilling  his  own  and  that  rider's  ex- 
istence, drives  the  rowels  of  her  piercing 
irony  into  him,  and  with  a  hand  of  iron 
guides,  and  urges,  and  lifts  him  over  the 
danger.  Bat,  except  in  those  supreme 
instants,  where  her  purpose  is  to  lash 
and  goad  him  past  the  obstruction  of  his 
own  terrors,  her  habitual  tone,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  is  of  a  sort  of  contemp- 
tuous compassion  toward  the  husband 
whose  moral  superiority  of  nature  she 
perceives  and  despises,  as  men  not  seldom 
put  by  the  finer  and  truer  view  of  duty 
of  women,  as  too  delicate  for  common 
use,  a  weapon  of  too  fine  a  temper  for 
worldly  warfare. 

Her  analysis  of  his  character  while 
still  holding  in  her  hand  his  affectionate 
letter,  her  admonition  to  him  that  his 
face  betrays  the  secret  disturbance  of  his 
mind,  her  advice  that  he  will  commit 
the  business  of  the  king's  murder  to  her 
management,  her  grave  and  almost 
kind  solicitude  at  his  moody,  solitary 
brooding  over  the  irretrievable  past, 
and  her  compassionate  suggestion  at 
the  close  of  the  banquet  scene, — 

"  You  want  the  se&aoa  of  all  aatures-^sleepy** 

when  she  must  have  seen  the  utter 
ho|)eles8ne6S  of  lone  concealing  crimes 
which  the  miserable  murderer  would 
himself  inevitably  reveal  in  some  con- 
vulsion of  ungovernable  remorse,  are  all 
indications  of  her  own  sense  of  superior 
power  over  the  man  whose  nature 
wants  the  ^^ illness"  with  which  hers  is 
so  terribly  endowed,  who  would 
"holily"  that  which  he  would 
**  highly,"  who  would  not  "  play  felse," 
and  yet  would  "  wrongly  win." 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  woi^ 


derfnlly  perfect  than  Shakespeare^s  de- 
lineation of  the  evil  nature  of  these 
two  human  souU — ^the  evil  stren^h  of 
the  one,  and  the  evil  weakness  of  the 
other. 

The  woman's  wide-eyed,  bold,  col- 
lected leap  into  the  abyss  makes  us 
gulp  with  terror;  while  we  watch  the 
man's  blinking,  shrinking,  clinging, 
gradual  slide  into  it,  with  a  protracted 
agony  akin  to  his  own. 

In  admirable  harmony  with  the  con- 
ception of  both  characters  is  the  ab- 
sence in  the  case  of  Lady  Macbeth  of 
all  the  grotesquelv  terrible  supernatural 
machinery  by  which  the  imagination  of 
Macbeth  is  assailed  and  daunted.  She 
reads  of  her  husbnnd^s  encounter  ^*ith 
the  witches,  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
first  prophecy ;  and  yet,  while  the  men 
who  encounter  them  (Banquo  as  much 
as  Macbeth]  are  struck  and  fascinated 
by  the  wila  quaintness  of  their  weird 
figures — with  the  description  of  which 
it  is  evident  Macbeth  has  opened  his 
letter  to  her — her  mind  does  not  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  these  *^weak  minis- 
ters "  of  the  great  power  of  evil.  The 
metaphysical  conception ^of  the  influence 
to  wnich  she  dedicates  herself  is  pure 
free-thinking  compared  with  the  super- 
stitions of  her  times ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  her  sweeping  into  the  murky 
cavern,  where  the  hellish  juggleries  of 
Hecate  are  played,  and  her  pliantasnia- 
gories  revel  round  their  filthy  cauldron, 
without  feeling  that  these  petty  devils 
would  shrink  appalled  away  from  the 
presence  of  the  awful  woman  who  had 
made  her  bosom  the  throne  of  those 
"murdering  ministers"  who  in  their 
"sightless  substance"  attend  on  "na- 
ture's mischief." 

Nor  has  Shakespeare  fiuled  to  show 
how  well,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
devil  serves  those  who  serve  him  well. 
The  whole-hearted  wickedness  of  Lady 
Macbeth  buys  that  exemption  from 
"  present  fears  "  and  "  horrible  imagin- 
ings "  which  Macbeth's  half  allegiance 
to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him«  In 
one  sense,  good  consciences — that  is, 
tender  ones — may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  bad  ones:  the  very  worst  alone 
are  those  that  hold  their  peace,  and 
cease  from  clamoring.  Li  sin,  as  in  all 
other  things,  thoroughness  has  its  re- 
ward; and  the  reward  b  blindneas  to 
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fear,  doiifhess  to  reroorso,  hardness  to 
good,  and  moral  insensibility  to  moral 
torture — the  deadly  gan^ene  instead 
of  the  affony  of  cauterisation ;  a  degra- 
dation below  shame,  fear,  and  pain. 
This  point  Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at 
once,  while  from  the  first  scene  of  the 

Slay  to  the  last  the  woanded  soul  of 
lacbeth  writhes,  and  cries,  and  groans, 
over  its  own  gradual  deterioration.  In- 
cessant returns  upon  himself  and  his 
own  condition  betray  a  state  of  moral 
disquietude  which  is  as  ill-boding  an 
omen  of  the  spiritual  state  as  the  mor- 
bid feeling  of  nis  own  pulse  by  a  sickly 
self  observing  invalid  is  of  the  physical 
condition ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  the  several  stages 
of  his  progress  in  guilt  are  marked  by 
his  own  bitter  consciousness  of  it. 
First,  the  startled  misgiving  as  to  his 
own  motives : 

"This  Bupeinataral  Boliciting  . 
Cannot  be  ill—cannot  be  good.^* 

Then  the  admission  of  the  necessity 
for  the  treacherous,  cowardly  assump* 
tion  of  friendly  hospitality,  from  which 
the  brave  man's  nature  and  soldier's 
alike  revolt  : 

*'  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.'* 

Then  the  panic-stricken  horror  of  the 
insisting: 

"  But  tohy  coald  I  not  pronounce  Amen  7 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat" 

The  vertigo  of  inevitable  retribution: 

'*  Qlamls  doth  murder  sleep, 
And  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  morel" 

The  utter  misery  of  the  question: 

''How  is  it  with  me  when  every  noise  appals 
me?" 

The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the 
thought : 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  IJUed  my  hrtMit 
And  mine  eternal Jeteel  given; 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.'* 

Later  comes  the  consciousness  of  stony 
loss  of  fear  and  pity : 

"The  time  has  been 
My  senses  would  have  cooled  to  hear  a  night- 
shriek. 

•  ••••• 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughteroas  thouglits, 
Cannot  once  stir  me  I " 


After  this,  the  dreary  wretchedness  of 
his  detested  and  despised  old  age  con- 
fronts him : 

"And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have." 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it,  after  review- 
ing the  successive  steps  of  this  dire  de- 
clension of  the  man's  moral  nature,  to 
turn  back  to  his  first  acknowledgment  of 
that  Divine  government,  that  Supreme 
Rule  of  Right,  by  M'hich  the  deeds  of 
men  meet  righteous  retribution  ^'iZere, 
even  here^  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of 
Time ; "  that  unhesitating  confession  of 
faith  in  the  immutable  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God  with  which  he  firat  opens 
the  debate  in  his  bosom,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  desperate  blasphemy  which 
he  utters  in  the  hour  of  his  souPs  final 
overthrow,  when  he  proclaims  life- 
man's  life,  the  precious  and  mysterious 
object  of  God's  moral  government — 

"  A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing  f^* 

The  preservation  of  Macbeth's  dig- 
nity in  a  degree  sufficient  to  retain  our 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  the  preponderance 
of  his  wife's  nature  over  his,  depends 
on  the  two  facts  of  his  undoubted  hero- 
ism in  his  relations  with  men,  and  his 
great  tenderness  for  the  woman  whose 
evil  will  is  made  poweriul  over  his 
partly  by  bis  affection  for  her.  It  is  re- 
markable that  hardly  one  scene  passes 
where  they  are  brought  together  in 
which  he  does  not  address  to  her  some 
endearing  appellation ;  and,  from  his 
first  written  words  to  her  whom  he  calls 
his  "  Dearest  partner  of  greatness,"  to 
his  pathetic  appeal  to  her  physician  for 
some  alleviation  of  her  moral  plagues,  a 
love  of  extreme 'Strength  and  tenaemcss 
is  constantly  manifested  in  every  ad- 
dress to,  or  mention  of  her  that  he 
makes.  He  seeks  her  sympathy  alike  in 
the  season  of  his  prosperous  fortune 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  mental  anguish : 

^  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  I  * 

and  in  this  same  scene  there  is  a  touch 
of  essentially  manly  reverence  for  the 
womanly  nature  of  her  who  has  so  little 
of  it,  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
Shakespeare's  most  exquisite  inspira- 
tions : — his  refusing  to  pollute  his  wife's 
mind  with  the  bloody  horror  of  Ban*^ 
quo's  proposed  murder. 
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"Bq  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck  1 " 

is  a  conception  full  of  the  tendereet  and 
deepest  refinement,  contrasting  wonder- 
fully with  the  hard,  nnhesitatiog  cruelty 
of  ber  immediate  suggestion  in  reply  to 
his: 

'•*Thoa  kuow'st  that  Baoquo  and  his  Sleance  live, 
Bui  in  them  Nature's  copy^a  not  eteme ; " 

by  which  she  clearly  demonstfates  that 
her  own  wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace 
with  his,  but  has,  indeed,  as  in  the 
business  of  the  King's  murder,  reached 
at  a  bound  that  goal  toward  which  he 
has  struggled  by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet  scene  he 
appeals  to  her  for  her  opinion  on  the 
danger  threatened  by  Macduff's  con- 
tumacious refusal  of  their  invitation, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  so  compl<*tely 
leans  on  her  for  support  and  solace  in 
their  miserable  partnership  of  guilt  and 
woe,  that  when  we  hear  the  ominous 
words : 

''  My  Lord,  the  Queen  is  dead  I  *' 

we  see  him  stagger  under  the  blow 
which  strikes  from  him  the  prop  of  that 
undaunted  spirit  in  whose  valor  he 
found  the  never-failing  stimulus  of  his 
own. 

In  the  final  encounter  between  Mac- 
beth and  the  appointed  avenger  of 
blood,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  want  of  personal  courage,  put 
forward  by  some  commentators  on  his 
character,  is  most  triumphantly  refuted. 
Until  his  sword  crosses  that  of  Macduff, 
and  the  latter,  with  his  terrible  defiance 
to  the  ^^  AngeV*  whom  Macbeth  still 
has  served,  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of 
his  untimely  birth,  he  has  been  like  one 
drunk — maddened  by  the  poisonous  in- 
spirations of  the  hellish  oracles  in  which 
he  has  put  his  faith ;  and  his  furious  ex- 
citement is  the  delirium  of  mingled 
doubt  and  dread  with  which  he  clings, 
in  spite  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  its 
falsehood,  to  the  juggling  promise  which 
pronounced  him  master  of  a  charmed 


•  Noteworthy,  in  no  small  degree,  is  this  word 
**  Angel "  here  used  by  Msodoff.  Who  but  Shake* 
speare  would  not  have  written  '^IkviLf''  Bat 
what  a  tromendoua  vision  of  terrible  splendor  the 
word  evokes!  What  a  visible  presence  of  gloomy 
glory  (even  as  of  the  great  prince  of  pride,  &rabi> 
tlon,  and  rebellion)  seema  to  rise  in  lurid  majesty, 
and  overshadow  the  figure  of  the  baffled  votary  of 
evUI 


life.  But  no  sooner  is  the  mist  of  ibis 
delusion  swept  from  his  mind,  by  the 
piercing  blast  of  Macduff's  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  promise,  than  the  heroic  na- 
ture of  the  man  once  more  proclaima  it- 
self. The  fire  of  his  spirit  names  above 
the  '^  ashes  of  \m  ohance;''  the  intrepid 
courage  of  the  great  chieftain  leaps  np 
again  in  one  last  blaise  of  desperate  dar- 
ing ;  and  alone— deserted  by  bis  follow- 
ers and  betrayed  by  his  infernal  allies- 
he  stands  erect  in  the  undaunted  braTery 
of  his  nature,  confronting  the  eyes  of 
Death  as  they  glare  at  him  from  Mae- 
duff's  sockets,  and  exclaims,  ^^  Yet  will 
I  try  the  last !"  One  feeling  only  min- 
gles with  this  expiring  flash  of  resolate 
heroism,  one  most  pathetio  reference  to 
the  human  detestation  from  which  in 
that  supreme  hour  he  shrinks  as  much  as 
from    degradation — ^more    than     from 

death. 

"  I  will  not  yield. 
To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  fuot, 
And  to  be  iMited  by  the  rabble's  oorse." 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  human  soul,  cut 
off  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  with  that  he  rushes  out  of 
the  existence  made  intolerable  by  the 
hatred  of  his  kind. 


•  »• 


The  SAtnrdsy  Rertow. 
PROFESSOR  AQASSIZ  AND  BRAZIL.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1865,  Professor 
Agassiz  wished  to  visit  Brazil,  partly  in 
consequence  of  disordered  health,  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  scientific  investiga- 
tions. He  was  doubtful  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  a  sufficient  force  of 
assistants.  A  friend,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Mayer,  met  him  at  this  time,  and  after 
eimressing  an  interest  in  bis  journey, 
said,  ^'  You  wish,  of  course,  to  give  it  a 
scientific  character;  take  six  assistants 
with  you ;  and  I  will  be  reenponsible  for 
all  their  expenses,  personal  and  scien- 
tific." This  characteristic  piece  of 
American  liberality  enabled  Professor 
Agassiz  to  set  the  expedition  on  foot 
Its  progress  was  assisted  by  numerous 
sympathisers,  from  the  Emperor  of  Bra- 
zil to  the  fishermen  on  tno  Amaxons. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
took  his  party  to  Hio ;  another  Com* 
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panj  lent  him  a  boat  for  a  month  on 
the  Amazon ;  the  Brazilian  Government 
])laced  a  small  ship  of  war  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  and,  in  short,  there  never  was  a 
scientific  explorer  so  cordially  welcomed 
and  so  warmly  assisted  on  all  hands. 
The  results  have  apparently  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  means  employed. 
Enormous  collections  illoetrathug  the  na- 
tural history,  and  especially  the  fishes,  of 
Brazil  have  been  stored  in  the  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Professor 
Agassis  has  begun  a  scientific  work, 
founded  upon  these  researches,  the  pub- 
lication ot  which  must,  as  he  tells  us, 
take  many  years.  Meanwhile  the  pres- 
ent very  agreeable  volume  contains  a 
popular  account  of  the  journey,  and  its 
chit'f  scientific  results.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  a  journal  kept 
by  Mra.  Agassiz,  but  with  considerable 
contributions  fi'om  the  Professor.  As 
the  joint  authors  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  shares,  we  cannot  af- 
fect to  do  it  for  them ;  we  can  only  say 
that  between  them  they  have  put  to- 
gether one  of  the  picasantest  and  most 
nnaffected  books  of  travel  that  it  has 
lately  been  our  fortune  to  read. 

There  is  something  specially  delightful 
in  reading  about  the  Amazons  in  the 
dingy  atmosphere  of  a  London  winter. 
The  imagination  is  agreeably  relieved 
by  an  escape  from  crowded  and  dismal 
streets  to  the  glories  of  tropical  scenery. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  does  not  indeed  sit  down 
deliberately  to  give  ns  slowing  descrip- 
tions, or  to  burst  into  rhapsodies  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  plainest  statements  of 
the  wonders  of  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zons are  perhaps  the  most  impressive. 
Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  height- 
en their  effect  than  the  contrast  between 
the  scenery  to  which  Mrs.  Agassiz  takes 
ns  in  the  spirit,  and  that  which  we  see 
with  our  bodily  eyes.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  that  respectable  but  grimy  rivulet 
which  we  call  the  Thames,  strictly  con- 
fined within  his  banks,  and  converted 
into  a  laive  open  drain  by  civiHzed  intelli- 
gence. Then  think  of  the  oceanic  Ama- 
zons, rolling  its  waters  for  thousands  of 
miles  exactly  as  it  pleases,  forming  new 
channels  and  deserting  old  ones  accord- 
ing to  its  good  will  and  pleasure,  with 
an  island  half  as  big  as  Ireland  in  its 
month,  and  forming  an  interlacing  net- 
work of  huge  water-courses,  of  which 


the  smallest  would  be  a  first-rate  river 
elsewhere.      Or  look  at  the  poor  trees 
which    struggle    feebly    for   existence 
against  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  Lon- 
don  park,   and   then  turn  in    imagina- 
tion to  the  exuberant  tropical  forest,  an 
object  of  which  the  first  sight  impresses 
one  as  forcibly  as  the  first  sight  of  the 
ocean,  of  high  mountains,  or  of  a  bound- 
less plain.    Or  we  might  compare  the 
crowds  of  toiling  human  beings  in  our 
streets  with  the  lazy  luxury  of  the  scat- 
tered villagers  who  pick  up  an  easy  liv- 
ing amongst  the  forests  without  an  at- 
tempt to  struggle  seriously  against  the 
gigantic  forces  of  nature.    How  pleas- 
ant it  must  be  to  get  everything  that  one 
can  possibly  want  at  the  expense  of  a 
litjtle  shootin?  or  fishing  in   the  early 
moniing,   and  then   to  lie    down    and 
smoke  in  one's  hammock  through  the 
hot  hours  of  the  day  I    There  is  some- 
thing luxurious  about  the  very  name  of 
an  **  igarap6,"  or  water-path— a  natural 
canal  through  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
leading  to  lakes  alive  with  waterfowl,  to 
pools  shaded  by  such  impenetrable  foli- 
age that  they  are  cold  even  under  a 
tropical  sun,  and  with  an  occasional  herd 
of  capyharas  lazily  tumbling  into  the 
stream,  or  a  sloth  hanring  to  a  branch, 
"  the  vei'V  picture  of  indolence,  with  its 
head  sunk  between  its  arms."    It  is  tan- 
talizing to  think  that  one  may  get  to 
this  paradise  of  lotos-eaters  on  board  of 
an  excellent  steamboat,  with  comfortable 
state-rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and    find 
numbers  of  hospitable  people  only  too 
glad  to  entertain  a    stranger  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  to  help  him  to  shoot 
toucans  or  catch  porpoises,  or  discover 
endless  varieties  of  fish  and  insects  un- 
known to  naturalists,  or  indulge  in  any 
other  sport  of  the  country.    Mrs.  Agas- 
siz, it  is  true,  speaks  once  or  twice  of  the 
melancholy  which  is  at  timesj  produced 
by  the   scenery.     The  vast  impenetra- 
ble forest  solitudes,  and  the  t^ight  of  man 
pickin^^  up  a  precarious  existence  like  a 
petty  insect  rather  than  a  subduer  of 
nature,  is  no  doubt  oppressive   ader  a 
time ;  but  a  poor  cockney,  who  on  the 
whole    has    abundant  opportunities  of 
familiarity  with  his  own  race,  feels  his 
mouth  water  for  a  moment,  and  has  a 
temporary  misgiving  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization.      He  is  conscious 
of  a  half  desire  to  pack  up  his  portman- 
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teau  and  be  off,  to  sling  his  hammock  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  and  beside  the 
inexhaustible  streams  of  the  mightaest 
river  on  earth.  Some  day  or  other  the 
trees  will  be  turned  into  lumber  and  the 
rivers  embanked,  and  the  sloths  and  the 
toucans  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  The 
human  race  may  be  better  in  some  re- 
spects, but  they  will  lose  a  kind  of  en- 
chanted garden  of  which  the  bare  de- 
sciiption  IS  soothing  to  the  inhabitant  of 
cities. 

It  is  true  that  the  natives  of  this  de- 
lightful region  are  not  of  a  very  attractive 
order.  In  ^pite  of  a  laudable  desire  to 
find  something  to  praise  in  people  who 
have  treated  them  with  so  much  kindness, 
neither  the  Professor  nor  Mrs.  Agassiz 
succeed  in  ^ving  us  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  their  hospitable  entertainers. 
The  Brazilian  Government,  they  tell  us, 
is  enlightened,  and  endeavors  to  do  what 
it  can  for  science.  Still  this  intelligent 
Government  has  a  pleasant  way  of  re- 
cruiting its  armies,  it  sends  out  a  press- 
gang  which  catches  unlucky  Indians, 
totally  ignorant  of  Portuguese,  and  not 
having  a  notion  of  the  cause  of  their 
arrest ;  it  chains  them  together  two  and 
two,  like  criminals,  and  marches  them  to 
the  towns,  or  has  their  legs  passed 
through  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  and 
sends  them  on  board  its  steamboats. 
They  are  sent  oif  to  the  war,  and  the 
province  from  which  they  are  taken 
boasts  of  its  largo  contribution  to  the 
national  forces.  Again,  the  emancipation 
question  is  treated  in  a  far  more  mod- 
erate spirit  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States ;  slavery  is  gradually  dying 
down  under  a  reasonable  system,  eman- 
cipation is  frequent,  and  slave-labor  is  by 
degrees  being  limited  to  agricultural 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mix- 
ture of  races  seems  to  be  producing  the 
worst  effects.  According  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  the  amalgamation  of  the  white, 
negro,  and  Indian  races  is  producing  a 
'^  mongrel  nondescript  type,  deficient  in 
mental  and  physical  energy,"  and  with- 
out the  good  qualities  of  any  of  its  pro- 
genitors. It  is  remarkable  uiat  in  these 
cross-breeds  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  revert  to  the  Indian  type,  with  a 
gradual  obliteration  both  of  white  and 
negro  characteristics.  The  absence  of 
any  strong  prejudices  against  race  is 
marked  by  the  election  of  a  negro  as 


Professor  of  Latin,  in  preference  to  can- 
didates of  other  races ;  but,  if  M.  Agassiz 
is  correct,  the  absence  of  social  distinc- 
tion produces  anything  bat  a  healthy 
effect  upon  the  physical  character  of  the 
race.  The  whites  themselves  come  in 
for  some  severe  criticism.  The  women, 
we  are  told,  are  scarcely  educated  at  all ; 
the  priests  have  the  merit  of  patriotism, 
but  seem  to  be  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
indolent ;  and  the  towns  along  the  river 
are  for  the  most  part  ia  a  state  of  decay. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  M.  Agasna  dis- 
covers many  more  promising  sjrmptoma 
in  various  directions,  and  expresses  a 
'^deep-rooted  belief  in  the  future  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  Brazil,  and 
sincere  personal  gratitude  toward  her.*^ 
But  we  cannot  say  that  a  perusal  of  the 
iournal  tends  to  confirm  tnis  impreasion 
in  his  readers.  We  are  struck  by  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  people, 
and  even  by  the  sympathy  felt  by  many 
of  them  in  the  author's  sdentific  pursuits; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  receive  an  impres- 
sion of  general  indolence  and  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  civiliced 
inhabitants.  Mrs.  Agassis  telis  ub  that 
the  flowers  of  the  Amasonian  forests 
always  remind  her  of  hot^iouse  plants— 
that  there  comes  ^^  a  warm  breath  firom 
the  depths  of  the  wood,  laden  with 
moisture  and  perfume,  like  the  air  from 
the  open  door  of  a  conservatory;*'  and 
we  seem  to  perceive  that  the  Braraliana 
themselves  have  suffered  not  a  little  from 
the  hot-house  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live.  The  children,  w*e  are  told,  have  a 
generally  unhealthy  appearance;  and 
the  population  as  well  as  the  prodacts  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  rendered  lancnid 
by  the  everlasting  vapor-bath  in  which 
they  pass  their  days. 

The  Professor  and  his  little  band  of 
companions  do  not  seem  to  have  given 
way  to  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
climate.  Ifthere  is  anything  disagreeable 
about  the  narrative,  it  arises  irom  a  cer- 
tain fishy  flavor  which  almost  impreg- 
nates the  pages.  Wherever  the  party 
go,  their  interest  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  fish.  They  go  out  fishing 
at  mornang  and  evening.  Whenever 
they  reach  a  village  or  a  house,  the  in- 
habitants, having  been  duly  warned,  are 
watdbing  for  them  mth  endless  toUulls 
of  fish.  All  the  intervala  of  their  time^ 
from  morning  to  night,  are  ooonpied 
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with  putting  fish  into  alcohol,  or  making 
drawings  of  them  whilst  yet  alive.  The 
decks  of  the  steamboat  seem  to  have 
been  covered  with  innumerable  vessels, 
all  adapted  for  the  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary reception  of  fish.  It  would  have 
reminded  us,  we  fancy,  of  some  of  the 
fishing  villages  at  the  height  of  the  her- 
ring season,  when  the  lanes  are  paved 
with  fish  scales,  and  the  very  air  has  a 
flavor  of  fish.  Professor  Agassiz  natu- 
rally turned  his  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  creation  upon  which  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities.  He  seems  to  have 
reaped  a  fish  harvest  which  surpassed 
his  fondest  expectations.  He  discovered, 
as  he  tells  us,  from  1,800  to  2,000  species 
of  fish ;  twice  as  many  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  than  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  whole  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  is  no  wonder  if  for  the  time  he 
became  almost  fish-mad.  His  principal 
interest  was  in  the  discovery  that  each 
of  these  species  for  the  most  part  in- 
habited a  very  narrow  district,  so  that, 
as  he  ascended  or  descended  a  single 
section  of  the  river  under  apparently 
identical  circumstances,  he  came  across 
entirely  different  fish  populations.  This 
circumstance,  in  bis  opinion,  tells  very 
much  against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
of  which  he  is  an  ardent  opponent.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  only  objection  to  be  raised 
against  his  scientific  seaJ,  that  he  seems 
to  have  gone  out  with  a  preconceived 
determination  to  find  evidence  against 
Mr.  Darwin's  theories.  The  question, 
however,  is  only  touched  very  slightly 
in  the  present  book;  when  he  has  got 
his  army  of  potted  fish  into  order,  he 
will  be  able  to  draw  such  morals  as  .he 
chooses  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific 
world.  The  most  remarkable  result 
which  he  puts  forward  in  this  volume 
bears  upon  another  field  of  inquiry  iu 
which  he  is  already  distinguished.  He 
extends  the  theory  of  a  previous  glacial 
period  to  an  extent  which  will  startle 
some  of  its  boldest  supporters.  Not 
only  has  he  discovered  distinct  traces  of 
former  glaciers  upon  some  of  the  lower 
ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast, 
bnt  he  declares  his  belief  in  a  gigantic 
glacier  which  formerly  filled  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Amazons.  When  a  glacier 
thousands  of  noiles  in  length  existed 
under  the  tropics,  the  world  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.    We 


can  here  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  by 
which  this  bold  theory  is  supported,  but 
we  will  repeat  his  invitation  to  members 
af  the  Alpine  Club  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  glaciers  on  the  mountains  of  Cear&. 
A  steamboat  will  take  them  easily  from 
Liverpool  to  Pemambuco,  and  thence  it 
is  only  two  days  to  Cear4.  Now  that 
Swiss  glaciers  are  worked  out,  it  may  be 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  members  of 
that  enterprising  fraternity  to  investigate 
the  few  remains  of  a  period  when  an 
Alpine  Club— if  such  had  existed — might 
have  found  a  whole  continent  for  the 
scene  of  congenial  labors. 


•  »• 


A  STRANGE  STORY. 

PAST  1. 


It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning.  The 
suu  sparkled  on  a  thousand  emerald 
buds,  and  the  morning  breeze  waited  in 
a  strong  scent  of  violets.  As  I  stood  on 
the  door-step  of  my  home  in  Devonshire, 
I  looked  Qjfi  as  fair  a  scene  of  flowers 
and  sunshine  as  ever  was  given  in  these 
British  isles  to  Valentine's  Day.  Such 
brilliant  blossoms — ^wind-flowers,  hepa- 
ticas,  and  crocuses — ^blue,  purple,  white, 
and  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
spring-like  morning,  and  as  I  stood  loiter- 
ing on  the  step  a  youth  of  fifteen  bound- 
ed through  the  hall,  seized  me  by  the 
arra,»and  cried,  "I  ought  to  be  your 
Valentine,  but  I  can't.  A  man  may  not 
marry  his  grandmother,  nor  his  maiden 
aunt!  Oh  dear  me,  what  a  pityl  But 
never  mind,  Grace;  come  along;  we 
will  go  forth  for  adventures,  and  you 
shall  meet  your  Valentine,  if  such  a  being 
exists."  I  told  Master  Bertrand  that  he 
was  a  saucy  schoolboy,  but  I  started 
with  him  on  a  walk  to  the  lodge,  never- 
theless. 

And  now  I  must  explain  a  little. 

I  was  at  Combe  Minor,  which  had 
been  my  home  from  my  birth.  My  fa- 
ther had  died  seven  years  before  last 
Valentine's  day,  and  left  my  mother, 
with  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband 
just  ten  years  my  senior,  and  myself. 
Seven  years  ago  from  last  Valentine's  day 
I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Julia 
Moore,  my  stepsister,  was  six-and-twen- 
ty.  But  my  father  had  a  son  by  an  ear- 
lier marriage,  and  when  this  son  came 
to  take  possession  of  Combe  Minor,  he 
came  as  a  widower^  bringing  Bertrand, 
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Oliver,  and  Jack  with  him.  A  year 
after  our  father's  death  my  half-brother 
married  Jnlia  Hoore ;  and  a  year  before 
the  day  when  I  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on 
the  doorstep  of  Combe  Minor,  my  mo- 
ther had  married  her  third  htisband,  Sir 
Godfrey  Selby,  and  they  were  keeping 
St.  Valentine's  Day  in  Northumberland, 
amid  wind  and  snow.  No  wonder  that, 
on  every  acconnt,  I  preferred  the  soft 
Devonshire  air  and  the  sweet  flowers  of 
our  sunny  home^  So  I  was  twenty-three, 
and  Bertrand  was  fifteen,  and  not  my 
Valentine,  because  he  was  my  nephew : 
and  so  we  started  on  our  early  walk. 
There  was  a  winding  drive  by  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  where  rock  cropped  out,  and 
holly  glittered,  and  the  willow  had  be- 
gun to  show  golden  buds.  This  drive 
led  by  the  moss  well,  and  the  old  quarry, 
BO  picturesquely  platited  with  larch,  to 
the  north  lodge ;  and  Berty  and  I  trod 
the  way  gayly,  our  steps  making  crisp 
echoing  sounds  in  the  clear  frosty  air, 
and  the  birds  singing  in  the  sun  that  set 
all  Nature  sparkling. 

The  old  fancy,  that  the  first  man  we 
met  was  to  be  my  Valentine  for  the  en- 
suing year,  made  fun  for  Beitie,  who, 
being  a  very  merry-hearted,  and  also  a 
very  clever  boy,  kept  me  laughing,  in 
spite  of  the  mock  indignation  with  which 
I  had  to  meet  some  of  his  most  daring 
imamnations. 

**  xou'U  never  be  married  this  year. 
Oh,  Gracey !  *  Nobody  coming  to  marry 
me,  nobody  coming  to  woo ! ' — Eh ! 
who's  that  ?  ** 

We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  lodge, 
and  we  saw  a  stranger  standing,  as  if 
irresolute.  The  stranger  then  knocked 
at  the  lodge  door,  and  walked  in. 

**Now,  fair  play,  dear,  good,  unfor- 
tunate Aunt  Gracey.  It  won't  do  unless 
he  comes  out,  and  walks  on,  and  meets 
ns  honestly.  The  first  you  meet^  not  see. 
Yon  are  out  of  luck — yon  are— no !  '* 

And  here  the  stranger  reappeared, 
and  walked  towards  us  quite  as  unwa- 
veringly, and  with  as  much  intention  as 
could  be  expected  of  any  Valentine  un- 
der any  circumstances  ^roughout  the 
whole  **  West  Countrie." 

"All  right f*  said  Bertie,  in  a  low 
voice ;  ^^  don't  flinch.  Bear  up  bravely, 
Gracey.  FU  stand  by  yon.  It  will  be 
all  over  in  a  moment.  Look  him  in  the 
face,  that  you  may  know  him  again.** 


I  could  have  beaten  the  boy  for  the 
drollery  he  threw  into  his  small  imper- 
tinences, for  I  could  not  keep  my  face 
grave,  and  the  stranger  was  a  fine,  tall, 
handsome-looking  man,  walking  straight 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  inspectmg 
ns  with  very  evident  attention. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bertie !" 

"Don*t  be  agitated — keep  your  «ielt 
possession.  Trust  in  me — guide,  philos- 
opher, and  f^'iend !  ** 

Here  we  were  brought  to  a  stand  sud- 
denly, by  the  stranger  stopping  close 
before  us,  and  saying,  "Bertrand  Law- 
rence t  I  know  your  name.  I  asked  at  the 
lodge.**   Then  he  took  off  his  hat  to  me. 

My  Valentine  looked  five-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  face  a  good  de^ 
bronzed,  and  very  dark  hair.  He  bad  a 
mustache,  but  no  whisker  nor  beard ; — 
he  was  what  anybody  might  call  hand- 
some, and  he  had  an  indescribable  look 
of  power  about  him.  I  don't  mean  bod- 
ily strength,  though  he  had  that  too.  But 
he  had  a  certain  sweetness  of  expression 
on  his  somewhat  massive  face,  as  if  he 
was  gentle  with  the  gentleness  of  one 
who  could  play  with  life  because  he  had 
tamed  it  into  submission  to  him.  All 
this  struck  me  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  and 
said,  "Miss Lawrence."  Then  he  went 
on  speaking  to  Bertie.  "Is  your  father 
at  home  ?  I  am  called  Deverel — James 
Deverel.    Do  you  know  my  name?" 

"Major Deverel  is  expected  on  a  visit 
to  nay  father  next  week. 

"  Yes.  I  wrote  and  said  I  would  come. 
I  was  then  engaged  this  week  to  the 
Robertsons,  near  Torquay.  But  they 
telegraphed  to  me  at  Lord  Marston^s  to 
say  they  had  illness  in  the  house,  and 
had  been  put  in  quarantine — cocddnH 
have  me.  So  I  came  here  straight.  It 
will  be  an  early  *  morning  call'  if  yon 
can't  take  me  in.  I  have  left  my  luggage 
at  the  station.** 

By  this  time  Major  Deverel  was  walk- 
ing with  us  towards  the  house.  He  soon 
said,  "Do  you  alwavs  walk  as  early  as 
this.  Miss  Lawrence  V* 

1  could  not  help  stammering ;  but  Ber- 
tie spoke  honestly.  "  It's  the  best  joke 
in  the  world.  We  made  an  engagement 
last  night  to  walk  out  together  to-day 
early.  Valentine's  Day,  yon  know.  The 
first  man  Aunt  Orace  met  was  to  be  her 
Valentine.  We  west^country  people 
believe  all  kinds  of  superstitions,  and  that 
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ia  one.  We  promised  to  tell  the  truth 
to  O.iver  aod  Jack,  which  was  but  fair, 
as  we  had  refused  their  company.  Now 
we  sbali  cany  you  back  as  proof  pos- 
itive ;  the  ysileJittue  not  only  seen,  but 
captured  and  brought  home.  You  are 
Grace's  Valeatine,  Major  Deverel,  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  yonr  year's  service 
properly." 

Miyor  Deverel  stood  still.  He  looked 
at  Bertie,  and  he  looked  at  me.  ^^  1  had 
never  thought  of  it  1 "  he  said.  '^  Valen* 
tine's  Day !  Well,  so  it  is !  Valentine's 
Day — never  thought  of  it  once,  even." 

His  manner  was  very  strange.  I  saw 
that  it  was  provocative  of  Bertie's  mirth, 
so  I  began  to  talk  to  Major  Deverel  of 
Devonshire  customs,  and  the  odd  fancies 
that  we  kept  in  remembrance  in  our  old* 
&shioned  place. 

Major  Devei-el  got  as  good  a  welcome 
as  any  man  could  have  desired.  He  and 
my  brother  had  been  at  school  together* 
My  brother  had  gone  to  Cambridge, 
then  to  the  bar,  and  had  been  going  the 
Western  Circuit  when  his  friend,  Frank 
Deverel,  had  been  through  hard  fighting 
in  India.  They  had  seen  each  other  but 
seldom,  but  had  corresponded  without 
intermission;  uid  now  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  my  brother  of  forty  years  of  sge 
and  his  friend,  a  few  years  younger, 
standing  with  grasped  hands,  looking  in 
each  other's  faces,  reealling  old  mem« 
ories»  both  very  hi^py  in  the  old  friend- 
ship so  faithfully  cherished,  and  so  sud- 
denly gratified  by  this  {feasant  appear- 
ance on  Valentine's  Day. 

We  had  breakfast;  and  after  break- 
fast I  heard  Major  Deverel  say  how 
stran«^ely  fast  my  brother  had  seemed 
to  run  through  life— -only  forty,  and 
twice  married ;  with  three  boys,  and  an 
eldest  son  shooting  up  into  manhood. 
«« Why,  my  lifi»,"  he  ssid, «'  has  got  to  be- 
gin— my  home  life,  I  mean ;  at  least,  I 
hope  so.  After  all,"  he  said,  ^^  the  great 
struggle  of  youth  carried  intobattle^elds 
full  of  danger,  fuller  of  thought,  and  a 
responsibility  that  shuts  M(j^out  of  one's 
mind,  is  not  the  life  that  a  man  looks 
forward  to.  The  patriarchal  vine-and* 
fig-tree  life  advances  upon  one  in  a  sort 
of  vision,  and  claims  one's  sympathy. 
Yes,"  he  added,thougbtfuUy,^^and  comes 
in  some  of  men's  best  moments,  I  think." 
I  felt  quite  touched.  I  confessed  that 
my  Valentine  entertsined  some  most  ad- 
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mirable  sentiments.  ^  But  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  begin  so  early,  though," 
he  said,  with  an  honesty  of  tone  and  man- 
ner'that  made  me  hate  him.  In  fact, 
before  luncheon  time  Major  Deverel  had 
greatly  puxzled  me,  and  I  had  said  to 
myself  *'*'  There  is  something  odd  about 
him."  He  kept  on  betraying  the  droll- 
est sort  of  interest  in  this  Valentine's 
Day,  and  once,  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able manner,  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen before  the  end  of  it. 

^^  Nothing  more  extraordinary  than  an 
assemblage  of  friends  in  the  evening," 
said  Julia,  with  her  pretty,  quiet,  cap- 
tivating smile.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Major  Deverel  admired  her. 

"  Oh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  a  party  of 
friends;  would  yon  tell  me  all  about 
them." 

And  then  he  sat  down  by  Julia's  work- 
table,  and  cut  open  the  leaves  of  a  book 
in  a  peculiarly  careful  and  knowing  way, 
which  made  me,  once  more,  entertain  a 
good  opinion  of  my  Valentine.  He  heard 
about  jLawsons  and  Robertses,  Colvilles, 
Drakes,  and  Markingtons;  and  asked 
questions  as  to  sex,  age,  family,  fortune 
-*-^nce  more  )te  was  growing  unaccount- 
ably odd ;  and  OTice  more  he  wondered 
out  loud  that  it  shpuld  be  Valentine's 
Day.  "  Valentine'sDay  I  Never  thought 
of  It ! "  and  when  he  ended  by  saying 
with  every  mark  of  astonishment — ^'*And 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  too,"  I 
really  thought  him  crasy. 

Before  dinner  I  had  been  both  charmed 
and  bewildered  by  our  new  guest  sev- 
eral times.  I  liked,  I  di^iked,  I  won- 
dered; but  with  all  I  think  I  admired. 

When  we  had  assembled  for  dinner 
in  our  smart  clothes  I  thought  Major 
Deverel  the  finest-looking  man  I  had 
ever  seen-^ray  Valentine  was  a  man  to 
be  prcmd  of.  We  ladies  left  the  dinner- 
table  early,  for  we  had  some  little  ar> 
rangements  to  make  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  gnests  who  were  expected 
in  the  evening.  We  had  not  been  many 
minutes  ont  of  the  dining-room  when 
the  three  boys  rushed  out,  and  joined 
us  in  the  m'orning-room  where  our 
finends  were  to  have  tea  on  their  arrival. 

^Oh,  Grace,  he  is  the  best  fellow 
going.  He  will  do  anythini^ — every- 
thing— ^we  will  have  charades  !^^ 

I  asked,  *'  Did  Major  Deverel  propose 
charades  f" 
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"  Oh,  no ;  you  can't  get  him  to  pro- 
pose anything.  I  so  with  the  stream  on 
Valentine's  Day,"  he  said. 

Our  boys  were  very  fond  of  acting, 
and  with  very  little  help  from  others, 
they  and  I  had  got  up  several  successful 
charades  that  winter.  They  were  all 
impromptu  characters.  We  fixed  on 
our  word  and  how  the  syllables  should 
be  expressed,  and  then  lefl  all  the  act* 
ing  and  the  dialogue  to  the  inapiration 
of  the  moment.  I  knew  the  boys  wished 
for  charades,  and  of  course  I  knew  they 
would  have  all  their  wishes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible fuliiiled.  They  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  very  (not  over)  indulgent  prin- 
ciple and  were  not  the  least  spoilt  by  it. 
So  charades  we  were  to  have,  and  M;!Jor 
Devercl  was  to  act  with  us. 

"  Had  he  ever  acted?  "  "  Hundreds  of 
times,  no  doubt."  ^^  Had  he  ever  acted 
impi'omptu  charades?"  "  Nobody  knows. 
But  no  matter.  He  agrees  to  every- 
thing — says  he  would  not  advise,  nor 
(Contradict,  nor  suggest,  nor  refuse,  nor 
doubt,  nor  run  away — can  you  want 
more  than  that  ?  Don't  be  airaid,  6ra- 
*cey.     Let  us  fix  on  a  word." 

But  I  was  afraid.  Our  friends  were 
arriving;  a  dozen  people  were  in  the 
drawing-room  already.  I  had  no  idea 
of  making  an  exhif)ition  of  myself  with 
my  Valentine,  who  had  several  times 
treated  this  Valentine's  Day  as  being  a 
serious  epoch  in  his  life,  and  as  some- 
thing to  be  endured  with  vague  won- 
deriiig&i,  and  an  odd  anxiety  which  he 
tried  to  hide  with  gay  words ;  but  which 
was  something  quite  real,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  very  plain  to  see,  and 
altogether  impossible  to  a<icount  for. 

More  carriages,  more  bell  ringing, 
more  greetings,  more  tea !  My  battle 
with  Bertie  was  lost.  I  was  defeated. 
We  were  to  have  charades ;  and  the  fi]*st 
word  to  be  a^ed  was  to  be  Fearfxd^  out 
of  compliment  to  me.  ''You  are  in  that 
unreasonable  state  of  agitation,  that  you 
will  scarcely  need  to  act  anything,  Gra- 
cey."  I  could  only  sit  and  smile ;  I  was 
I»eaten,  and  y&ty  amiable  under  my  mis- 
&rtune. 

JKow  the  room  in  which  we  acted  was 
a  long  drawing-room.  Standing  at  the 
top  of  this  room,  if  you  looked  down  its 
length  of  over  thirty-three  feet,  you  saw 
two  doors;  one  was  at  the  end  of  the 
room  on  the  right  hand  and  led  into  a 


library,  the  other  at  the  side,  as  far  down 
as  could  be,  and  led  into  the  hall.  Oar 
only  preparation  for  our  favorite  pas- 
time was  to  bring  into  the  room  two 
large  screens.  They  were  so  placed  as 
to  divide  off  the  end  of  the  room  which 
was  to  be  our  stage,  and  to  hide  the  two 
doors  by  which  we  came  on,  and  went 
off.  The  middle  space  between  the 
screens  was  marked  off  by  a  row  of  wax 
lights  on  the  floor,  and  a  fence  made  by 
long,  low,  wire  guards  which  had  been 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  TJie  only 
peculiarity  of  this  drawing-room  arose 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made 
by  throwing  two  rooms  together,  by 
which  means  there  were  two  fire-places. 
One  was  at  the  end  opposite  our  stage, 
the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  leftrhaod 
side,  and  opposite  the  windows.  They 
had  grates  and  chimney-pieces  exactly 
alike,  and  each  had  a  looking-glass  which 
reached  up  to  the  comioe  of  the  room. 
The  glass  over  the  side  chimney-pieoe 
could  be  seen  perfectly  by  the  actors, 
and  when  at  the  further  end  of  the  stage 
our  "  situations  "  were  reflected  in  it 

Before  the  charade  began  I  spoke  to 
Major  Deverel.  "  The  syllable /ear  is  to 
be  a  scene  with  banditti,  you  know ;  yoa 
are  to  be  just  entering  the  stage  from 
the  library.  I,  and  my  flriends,  and  oar 
maid  are  to  come  on  the  stage  in  a  state 
of  terror,  the  banditti  having  robbed  as, 
and  turned  us  out  of  our  carriage.  1 
rush  up  to  you  to  save  us — and  you"'-' 
he  was  listening  with  the  drollest  baK 
smile  on  his  attentive  face.  I  know  I 
looked  alarmed  for  the  success  of  any 
acting  that  he  might  be  concerned  in, 
and  he  read  my  thoughts  exactly. 

"  Don't  be  ihghtened  before  the  time," 
he  said.  "I  won't  arrange  anything. 
Whatever  you  may  do,  I  shall  do  exact- 
ly as  I  ought  to  do.  I  mean,  as  I  abould 
do  if  so  placed  in  real  life.  Kow  go- 
Bertie  is  making  signs  for  yon."  ^ 

What  outrageous,  silly  confidence. 
And  yet  he  spokn.so  pleasantly  tbatl 
oonld  not  scold. 

Bertie  was  in  full  pow^er ;  a  blaong 
interest  in  the  work  to  be  begun  instont- 
ly  glowed  in  his  handsome  iiaoe,  and  he 
said, "  Ob,  Major,  have  you  pistols  ?  AN 
you  have  changed  your  coat"  I  wicn 
saw  that  he  had  a  cloak  on,  and  Pis- 
tols strapped  round  him.  '*  Your  father 
dressed  me,"  he  swd.  "I  have  not  done 
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anything  myself.  I  go  with  the  stream 
this  Valentine's  Day,  and  make  the  best 
of  the  place  on  which  the  stream  may 
land  me,  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  do." 

I  can  only  add  to  this  record  of  onr 
convei'sation  that  I  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever  by  Major  Deverel's  words  and 
manner,  and  fbnnd  myself  on  the  stage 
informing  my  audience  by  means  of  a 
talk  with  my  friends,  that  we  had  left 
our  travelling  carriage  for  the  hixni*y  of 
an  afternoon  walk  while  proceeding  tow- 
ards Naples  on  an  October  day. 

Off  we  went,  and  on  came  the  banditti 
by  the  library  door  behind  us.  Their 
evil  intentions  were  announced  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  they  passed  off  as  we 
had.  The  stage  was  then  occupied  by 
Major  DevereT,  supposed  to  be  on  a 
walking  expedition.  From  the  cries  of 
alarm — the  clash  of  weapons — ^we  wom- 
en rushed  back  to  the  stage.  The  maid 
on  her  knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  fright, 
the  friend,  fainting  on  the  top  of  the 
maid,  and  I  rushing  up  to  Major  Dev- 
erel  crying  *•  Save  us ! " 

Then  in  a  moment  a  grand  tableau 
was  formed.  I  found  myself  within  the 
Major's  strong  left  arm ;  and  I  confess  I 
struggled,  for  I  had  not  intended  my 
msh  to  end  in  such  harborage.  But  I 
was  a  mere  feather  compared  to  his 
strength.  With  a  power  which  I  don't 
forget  he  drew  me  closer  to  him,  and 
held  me  caged  within  the  bend  of  his 
iron  arm.  I  glanced  np  to  his  fkco. 
What  a  face  it  was !  His  right  arm  was 
stretched  out,  and  the  pistol  in  his  hand 
cowed  the  chief  of  the  banditti,  Master 
Bertie,  who  looked  mesmerized  under 
the  earnest,  glowing  face,  and  steady, 
triumphant  eye.  No  one  ever  saw  a 
more  real  thing  than  Major  Deverel's 
attitnde  and  expression ;  the  curtain 
dropped  amidst  immense  applause,  and 
I  was  released  with  a  quiet  smile.  He 
pnt  his  pistol  into  his  belt,  and  said,  as 
if  to  himself,  "The  queerest  thing  in  the 
world.    Fm  glad  it's-c^er,  though !  " 

"  What  i>*  queer,  and  what  is  over  ? '» 
I  said — ^we  were  reaiTanging  ourselves 
in  the  library  now.  He  answered,  *•  By 
and  by — by  and  by." 

The  word  "/i«W  was  acted  by  a  busy 
postman  delivering  valentines  to  a  crowd 
who  met  him,  and  fh>m  whose  full  bags, 
they  filled  pockets,  baskets,  brown  pa- 
per parcels.    It  was  made  a  very  merry 


scene  by  the  boys  and  all  the  youno; 
friends,  who  made  the  gathering  crowd 
till  the  stage  was  full,  and  the  curtain 
dropped  again. 

The  whole  word  was  a  recounting  of 
the  banditti  danger  to  a  nervous  lady 
excellently  acted  by  Mary  Drake,  who 
really  worked  herself  up  to  a  very  fear- 
ful state  while  I  told  the  story  as  well 
as  her  nerves  allowed  and  the  perpetual 
interruptions,  caused  by  the  remedies 
she  so  constantly  called  for,  permitted. 

There  were  two  more  charades,  but 
the  Major's  acting — the  force,  the  inter- 
est, the  expression  he  had  put  into  his 
part — ^formed  the  topic  of  the  night. 
Everybody  had  "felt  it  so  I "  That  was 
the  general  experience ;  it  found  expres- 
sion in  many  words,  and  the  Major^s 
praises  reached  him  of  course.  All  the 
answer  he  made  was,  "  I  never  acted  in 
my  life — never  took  part  in  any  charade 
brfore." 

PART  IL 

MT   VALENTIVS'S  STOI^T. 

When  all  our  friends  had  gone,  and 
we  were  atone,  standing  about  in  the 
supper-room,  my  brother  told  Major 
Deverel  again  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
acting  as  in  that  first  charade,  adding 
"  I  am  very  glad  we  had  you  to  do  it." 

"So  am  I,"  was  the  brief  answer. 
"  But  to  me  it  was  not  acting.  For  one 
moment,  I  saw,  reflected  in  the  great  glass 
over  your  side  fireplace,  the  whole  scene. 
It  was  in  every  pailicular  the  counter- 
y>ai*t  of  something  I  had  seen  before. 
I  dare  say  I  looked  in  earnest.  I  never 
felt  more  solemnl v  stirred.  I  never  want- 
ed  all  the  courage  I  conld  command  more 
than  at  that  moment,  when  you  all  clap- 
ped and  praised  us.  When  the  curtain 
dropped,  by  Jove !  how  glad  I  was  I  " 

"  Well,  now  I  am  sure  he  is  mad,"  was 
my  whisper,  as  I  refreshed  myself  with  a 
glass  of  wine  offered  gallantly  by  Bertie ; 
but  Julia  seemed  to  think  differently. 

"  How  strange  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  May  we  not  know  all  about  it  ? 
Won't  you  tell  us?  You  have  no  idea 
how  real  that  moment  seemed.  Do  tell 
us — tell  us  now." 

"If  you  please,"  Major  Deverel  said. 
So  we  sat  down,  and  he  began. 

"  It  is  a  very  strange  story,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  acooont  for  it.    I 
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sball  leave  you  to  do  that  if  yon  ehoose 
to  try.  I  shall  tell  iaots  in  few  words— 
BO  here  I  begin.  Some  years  ago  I  wan 
at  Constantinople.  I  was  with  a  party 
of  friends,  and  others  joined  us.  We 
were  all  **  on  leave  "  of  one  sort  or  other, 
and  ready  to  enjoy  ourselves;  and  we 
all  messed  together  at  a  I>Vench  tayem 
in  the  suburb  called  Pera,  where  we 
lived,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly. 
We  were  a  party  of  nine,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect;  English,  French,  Irish, 
and  Scotch;  I  was  the  only  Englishman, 
I  know. 

^'  One  day,  I  remarked  that  a  very  in- 
telligent Scotchman  was  silent,  and  ap« 
parently  distressed,  at  our  dinner ;  and 
afterwards,  I  was  told  by  a  French 
friend  of  his  with  whom  I  was  walking 
on  the  height  that  overlooks  the  mag* 
nificent  harbor,  and  the  Golden  Horn, 
that  the  Scotchman  had  done  a  foolish 
thing, — perhaps  worse,  a  wrong  thing, 
explained  the  Frenchman — ho  had  been 
in  a  spirit  of  fun  to  ask  about  his  future 
of  a  Turk  who  practised  necromancy, 
and  he  had  come  away  sad,  silent,  and 
puzzled.  It  was  said  that  this  sorcerer,  if 
he  was  one,  could  show  in  a  sort  of 
vision,  any  moment  of  your  future  life 
that  you  liked  to  ask  u>r.  But  if  you 
fixed  on  a  moment  in  the  future  beyond 
the  term  of  your  life,  you  beheld  only  a 
hideous  blank — ^I  say  hideous,  because 
the  blank  had  an  effect  of  the  most  deso* 
lating  description  on  all  who  beheld  it. 
There  was  only  darkness  and  nothing- 
ness. The  end  of  the  room  deemed  to 
be  gone,  and  all  things  gone  with  it; 
and  some  strong  men  had  been  said  to 
have  fainted  when  this  revelation  of 
utter  loss  had  been  ma^e  to  them.  Such 
a  revelation  had  been  suffered  by  our 
Scotch  friend.  He  had  asked  to  see 
what  that  moment  would  be  on  that  day 
two  years,  and  had  been  answered  by 
the  awful  darkness  I  have  mentioned. 
After  a  day  or  two,  I  determined  to  go 
to  this  sorcerer  myself.  I  told  my 
French  friend,  who  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
dissuade  me.  I  would  not  listen.  He 
refused  to  go  with  me,  so  I  took  an 
Irishman,  a  general  favorite,  with  me. 
He  was  callSi  O'Neil.  I  don't  know 
why  I  went  I  think  I  felt  it  would  do 
Patterson,  the  Scotchman,  ^od,  if  a  few 
of  us  were  in  a  similar  predicain«^nt  with 
himself.    I  know  I  had  no  belief  what- 


ever in  these  prophetic  visions  being 
true.    O'Neil  and  I  paid  our  visit  to  the 
^Wise  Man'  on  Valentine's  Day.      It 
was  at  night — or  rather  in  the  eFening 
—in  fact  just  before  nine  o'clock.     No 
difficulty  of  any  kmd  was  made.     I  put 
down  gold — half  a  sovereign,  for  I  was 
going  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  I  ooold. 
He  said, '  Double  that ;  you  will  require 
more  than  one  vision.'     I  said  shortly 
that  I  only  wanted  one ;  and  that  O'N^ 
would  be  with  me.    He  told  me  to  take 
back  the  gold,  for  to  have  O'Neil  with 
me  was  impossible.    I  agreed  Uien  to  go 
by  myself,  and  we  went  up^stairs.     The 
man  lived  in  such  a  house  as  the  more 
opulent  Turks  inhabit — built  round  a 
court,   where  a  fountain  played    very 
lazily.    I  remember  that  the  drip  of  the 
water  seemed   to  add  to  the  strange 
silence  in  this  man's  dwelling  rather  than 
to  disturb  it.    Every  drop  was  heard  so 
perfectly,  telling  of  the  unnatural  quiet, 
as  the  ticking  ot  a  clock  tells  of  the  oilcsit 
passage  of  time.    We  went  through  the 
court  together,  up  a  great  marble  atair- 
case,  and  through  a  passage  where  the 
walls  were  painted,  and  inlaid  in  places 
with  ivory,  jasper,  and  mother-o'-peari, 
in  the  most  tasteless,  ignorant  way.  We 
got  at  last  into  a  great  room  like  a  gal- 
lery, perfectly  dark  except  tor  a  oirde  of 
small  lanipe  that  burnt  about  two  feet 
from  tlie  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guess.    In  a  moment 
I  got  accustomed   to   the   dim  light, 
and  then  I  saw  that  the  *  Wise  l£kn ' 
was  standing  at  the  very  furthest  end« 
and  holding  out  his  arm  to  me.    He  had 
before  told  me  only  to  speak  when  he 
spoke  to  me.    Plresently  he  aaid,  *  Ask 
for  the  moment  you  wish  to  see.'    I  eaid, 
'  This  time  next  year.'    I  felt  the  room 
grow  wanner.    I  p^ceived   a  highly 
fragrant  scent  as  of  some  sweet  wood 
burning,  then  the  end  of  the  room  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  something  as  yon 
may  see  at  sunrise,  though  the  light  was 
less  glowing,  and  then,  by  decrees,  like  a 
thing  being  revealed  out  ol  the  wavy 
light  and  the  reoeding  darinMss,  I  saw  a 
distinct  seene — a  scene,  which,  but  for 
its  perfect  stillness,  no  one  oould  have 
distinguished    from   real    life.      There 
were  two  men  on  the  ground ;  one  wae 
dead-^I  had  never  seen  him  theft— the 
other  was  myselt^  apparently  dying.  An 
Indian  was  on  his  knees  trying  to  atanoh 
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the  blood  that  flowed  from  a  voand 
which  I  coald  not  Bee.  I  looked  at  it 
steadily.  I  took  in  every  particnlar — 
more  people  appeared  in  the  hazy  out* 
lines,  and  a  horse — then  the  minute  was 
over,  and  the  whole  wss  gone.  The  man 
was  at  my  side  before  I  knew  that  he 
had  left  the  piaoe  where  I  had  last  seen 
him,  and  he  spoke:  *  You  wish  for  an- 
other f '  I  said,  '  I  don't  know — wait.' 
*•  Don't  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to.  I 
will  ask  yon  again  soon. ' 

^*In  this  silent  interval  I  wondered 
with  myself  what  it  was  wisest  to  do. 
The  question,  'Did  Idle?'— or  'Shall 
I  die? '  I  su^ipose  I  ought  to  say-*— was 
so  strong  within  me  that  I  felt  it  would 
be  best,  at  all  risks,  to  answer  it.  If  the 
next  sight  gave  me  the  dismal  blank,  I 
should  "know  what  I  feared — if  not,  I 
should  fear  no  more.  It  was  best  to 
know*  So  n^ien  I  was  asked,  '  Willyou 
see  more?'  I  said,  'Yes.'  'What 
moment  shall  it  be?'  The  voioe  osme 
a^in  from  the  fsrthest  corner.  I  said, 
^  This  time  Ave  years.'  And  it  came." 

"  What  oame  ?  "  asked  my  brother. 

"  Why  this  night — the  moment  when 
I  held  her  in  with  my  left  arm,  and 
pointed  my  pistol  at  Bertie." 

"Did  you  see  Bertie  ?" 

^  1  saw  only  myself,  and  a  woman,  just 
as  she  was.  I  knew  the  doak  when  you 
put  it  on  me.  As  I  covered  the  lad  with 
the  pistol  I  caught  the  flash  of  the  look 
in  the  looking-glass,  and  one  glance  gave 
me  the  soe^e  complete,  myself  with  my 
pistol  pointed,  and  your  sister  in  my 
arms.  When  I  had  seen  this  scene,  too, 
Ikde  away,  the  sorcerer  said, '  You  will 
see  another  ? '  But  I  answered,  '  No. 
I  shall  carve  out  my  life  for  myself  in 
spite  of  yon,'  and  I  came  away." 

^  And  is  this  night  the  very  night— 
the  fifth  anniversary  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  it  is.  I  never  thought  of  it  till 
I  met  yon  to-day  in  the  drive,  and  Ber- 
tie said  it  was  Valentine's  Day." 

"And  what  of  the  first  scene — did 
that  come  to  pass?  "  asked  Julia. 

**  Yes,  that  very  day  year,  at  the 
same  hour.  I  was  stationed  at  Quebec. 
We  hud  been  ont  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion with  some  friendly  Indians.  A  hos- 
tile tribe  knew  of  us,  and  some  of  them 
on  horseback  came  upon  us.  One  man 
was  killed,  and  the  flow  of  blood  from 
withdrawing  an  arrow  with  which  I  had 


been  wounded  made  me  so  faint  that,  till 
an  Indian  stanched  it  by  making  a 
tourniquet  with  a  handkerchief,  I  could 
not  be  moved.  You  will  not  wonder 
now  at  my  having  betrayed  my  interest 
in  all  that  to-day  might  bring  to  me,  and 
hi  my  saying  I  would  do  nothing — ^that 
I  would  go  with  the  stream.  I  really 
do  believe  that,  in  unbelieving  nations, 
some  sort  of  'black  art'  is  practised 
still." 

Here  this  strange  stoiy  ended,  and  we 
went  to  bed,  and  some  of  us  dreamt  of 
it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  as 
bright  as  the  preceding  one,  I  met 
Major  Deverel  in  the  hall.  It  was  my 
office  to  make  breakfast.  He  stood  by 
me.    The  clock  struck  nine. 

*'  Abont  this  hour  yesterday  I  met  you 
in  the  drive.  It  struck  nine  when  I  was 
making  inquiries  at  the  lodge." 

There  was  something  odd  in  his  man- 
ner, I  thought.  I  said,  "  My  sister  an^ 
brother  are  late  this  morning." 

"Tired  with  my  long  story?"  he 
said. 

"  Not  very  long,  but  very  strange." 

"  Let's  make  it  as  long  as  we  can,"  he 
said—"  till  death  us  do  part  ?  " 

And  his  pleasant,  promising  eyes  were 
upon  me. 

"  Oh,  Major  Deverel,  it  is  only  twenty- 
four  hours  I  *  A  soldier's  wooiuff ^  " 

"  I  should  like  nothing  so  mucn  in  the 
world!"  said  a  voice — not  mine.  My 
brother  had  come  in,  and  hearing  the 
last  words  had  answered  them. 

And  certainly,  before  twelve  o'clock, 
I  had  said  a  sort  of  "  Yes,"  but  balanced 
by  as  many  "  ifs  "  as  I  craftily  thought 
would  serve  to  make  it  "  No  "  whenever 
I  pleased.  And  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I 
remember  that  my  husband  did  not  pay 
as  much  attention  to  those  "  ifs"  as  1 
intended.  He  afterwards  even  denied 
that  he  had  heard  them  at  all. 

o.  p. 


•  »• 


From  the  Suturday  Review. 
^ESTHETIC  WOMAN. 

It  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  woman 
in  this  nineteenth  century  that  she  has 
made  the  conquest  of  Art.  Our  grand- 
mothers lived  in  (he  kitchen,  and  debased 
th^r  finer  fikculties  to  the  creation  of 
puddings  and  pies.     They  span,  they 
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knitted,  tbey  mended,  they  darned,  they 
kept  the  aocounts  of  tlie  household,  and 
scolded  the  maids.  From  this  under- 
ground existence  of  barbaric  ages  woman 
has  at  last  come  forth  into  the  fall  sun- 
shine of  artisti^c  day ;  she  has  mounted 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  studio,  the  sketch- 
ing-desk has  superseded  the  pudding- 
board,  sonatas  have  banished  the  knit- 
ting-needle, poetry  has  exterminated 
weekly  accounts.  Woman,  in  a  word, 
has  realized  her  mission  ;  it  is  her  char- 
acteristic, she  tells  us  through  a  chorus 
of  musical  voices,  to  represent  the  aitis- 
tic  element  of  the  world,  to  be  preemi- 
nently the  SBSthetic  creature.  Nature 
educates  her,  as  Wordsworth  sang  long 
ago,  into  a  being  of  her  ow^n,  sensitive 
above  all  to  beauty  of  thought  and  color, 
and  sound  and  form.  Delicate  percep- 
tions of  evanescent  shades  and  tones, 
lost  to  the  coarser  eye  and  ear  of  man, 
exquisite  refinements  of  spiritual  appre- 
ciation, subtle  powers  of  detecting  latent 
harmonies  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  worlds  of  nature  and  the  soul,  blend 
themselves  like  the  colors  of  the  prism 
in  the  pure  white  light  of  woman^s  organ- 
ization. And  so  the  host  of  Woman,  as 
it  marches  to  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
flaunts  over  its  legions  the  banner  of  art. 
In  one  of  the  occasional  passages  of 
real  poetic  power  with  which  Walt 
Whitman  now  and  then  condescends  to 
break  the  fiill  tide  of  rhapsody  over  the 
eternities  and  the  last  patent  drill,  he 
describes  himself  as  seeing  two  armies  in 
succession  go  foith  to  the  civil  war. 
First  passed  the  legions  of  Grant  and 
M'Clellan,  flushed  with  patriotic  enthu- 
siam  and  hope  of  victory,  and  cheered 
onward  by  the  shouts  of  adoring  multi- 
tudes. Behind,  silent  and  innumerable, 
marched  the  army  of  the  dead.  Some- 
thing, we  must  own,  of  the  same  contrast 
strikes  us  as  we  stand  humbly  aside  to 
watch  the  sBsthetic  progress  of  woman. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain 
glow  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  as  the 
vanguard  passes  by — women  earnest 
in  aim  and  eflbrt,  aitists,  nursing-sisters, 
poetesses,  doctors,  wives,  musicians,  nov- 
elists, mathematicians,  political  econo- 
mists, in  somewhat  motley  uniform  and 
ill-dressed  ranks,  but  full  of  resolve,  in- 
dependence, and  self-sacrifice.  If  we 
were  fighting  folk  we  confess  we  should 
bo  half  inclined  to  shout  for  the  rights 


of  woman^  and  to  fall  mmfblly^into  rank. 
As  it  is,  we  wait  patiently  for  the  army 
behind,  for  the  main  body*— woman  h^- 
self.  Woman  fronts  us  as  noisy,  demon- 
strative, exactii^  in  her  sesthetio  claims. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  adroitness  with 
which  she  uses  her  bluer  sisters  on 
ahead  to  clear  the  way  for  her  gayer  le- 
gions ;  nothing,  at  any  rate,  but  the  c(hi- 
tempt  with  which  she  dismisses  them 
when  their  work  is  d^e.  Their  <^oe 
is  to  level  the  stubborn  incredulity,  to 
set  straight  the  crooked  criticiams,  of 
sceptical  man,  and  then  to  disappear. 
Woman  herself  takes  their  place.  Art 
is  everywhere  throughout  her  host — ^tbr 
music,  the  behest  of  arts,  is  the  art  of 
all.  The  singers  go  before,  the  minstrels 
follow  after,  in  the  midst  are  the  damsels 
playing  on  the  timbrels.  The  sister  Arts 
have  their  own  representatives  within 
the  mass.  Sketching  boasts  its  thou- 
sandft,  and  poetry  its  tens  of  thousands. 
A  demure  band  of  maidens  blend  piety 
with  art  around  the  standard  of  Church 
decoration.  Perhaps  it  is  his  vei^  regard 
for  the  first  host — ^for  its  eamestneiks  for 
its  real  womanhood — that  makes  the  crit- 
icso  cynical  over  the  seooivl ;  perhaps  it 
is  his  very  love  for  art  that  turns  to  qiuet 
bitterness  as  he  sees  art  dragged  at 
the  heels  of  foolish  virgins.  For  art  is 
dragged  at  their  heels.  Woman  will 
have  man  love  her  for  her  own  sake; 
but  she  loves  art  for  the  sake  of  man. 
Very  truly,  if  with  an  almost  sabHme 
effronteiy,  she  rechristens  for  her  own 
special  purposes  the  great  studies  that 
fired  Raffaelle  or  Beethoven.  She  pur- 
sues them,  she  pays  ibr  them,  not  as  arts, 
bat  as  accomplishments.  Tlieir  cultiva- 
tion is  the  last  touch -added  at  her  finidi- 
ing  school  ere  she  makes  her  bow  to  the 
world.  She  orders  her  new  duet  as  sIjc 
orders  her  new  bonnet,  and  the  two  pur- 
chases have  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cance. She  drops  her  piano  and  faer 
paint-brush,  as  she  drops  ooqnetries  and 
flirtations,  when  the  fish  is  landed  and 
she  can  throw  the  bait  away.  Or,  what 
is  worse,  she  keeps  th<»n  alive  as  little 
sodial  enjoyments,  as  reliefii  to  the  tediom 
of  domestic  life,  as  something  which  fiUb 
up  the  weary  hours  when  she  is  fated  to 
the  boredom  of  rural  existence.  A  wom- 
an of  business  is  counted  a  strange  and 
remarkaUe  being,  we  hardly  know  why. 
Looking  coolly  at  the  matter,  it  seems 
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to  US  that  all  women  are  women  of  busi- 
ness; that  their  life  is  spent  over  the 
oonnter ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  earth 
or  heaven  too  sacred  for  their  traffic  and 
their  barter^  Love,  youth,  beauty,  a 
British  mother  reckons  them  up  on  her 
fingers,  and  tells  you  to  a  fraction  their 
▼alue  in  the  market.  And  the  pale  sen- 
timental being  at  her  side,  after  floorinsc 
one  big  fellow  with  a  bit  of  Chopin,  an^ 
another  with  a  highly  unintelligible  verae 
of  Robert  Browning,  poses  herself  shyly 
and  asks  through  appealing  eyes,  ^  Am  I 
not  an  leathetio  creature  ?  " 

The  ansvver  to  this  question  is  best 
read  perhaps  in  the  musical  aspect  of 
woman.  Bold  as  the  assumption  sounds, 
it  is  quietly  assumed  that  every  woman  is 
naturally  musical.  Music  is  the  great 
accomplishment,  and  the  logic  of  her 
sehools  proves  to  demonstration  that 
every  girl  has  fingers  and  an  ear.  In  a 
wonderful  number  of  cases  the  same 
logic  proves  that  girls  have  a  voice. 
Anyhow,  the  assumption  moulds  the  very 
course  of  female  existence.  The  morn- 
ing is  spent  in  practising,  and  the  even- 
ing in  airing  the  results  of  the  practice. 
There  are  country-houses  where  one  only 
rushes  away  from  the  elaborate  Thalberg 
of  midnight  to  be  roused  up  at  dawn  by 
the  Battle  of  Prague  on  the  piano  in  the 
Mshool-room  overhead.  Still  we  all  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  this  perpetual  rattle, 
because  we  know  that  a  musical  being 
has  to  be  educated  into  existence,  and 
that  a  woman  is  necessarily  a  musical 
being.  A  glance,  indeed,  at  what  we 
may  call  the  life  of  the  piano  explains 
the  necessity.  Music  is  preeminently 
the  social  art;  no  art  draws  people 
so  conveniently  together,  no  art  so  lends 
itself  to  conversation,  no  art  is  in  a 
maidenly  sense  at  once  so  agreeable,  so 
easy  to  acquire,  and  so  eminently  useful. 
A  flirtation  is  never  conducted  under 
greater  advantages  than  amid  the  deaf- 
ening thunders  of  a  grand  finale;  the 
victim  doomed  to  the  bondage  of  turning 
over  is  chained  to  the  fascination  of  fine 
arms  and  delicate  hands.  Talk,  too,  may 
be  conducted  without  much  trouble  over 
Bsnsic  on  the  usual  principles  of  female 
criticism.  "Pretty"  and  "exquisite" 
go  a  great  way  with  the  Italian  and  the 
Komantic  schools ;  "  sublime"  does  pret- 
ty universally  for  the  German.  The 
Opera  is,  of  course,  the  crown  and  sum 


of  things,  the  most  charming  of  social 
lounges,  the  readiest  of  conversational 
topics.  It  must  be  a  very  heavy  Guards- 
man indeed  who  cannot  kindle  over  the 
Flower-song  or  the  Jewel  scene.  And 
it  is  at  the  Opera  that  woman  is  supreme. 
The  strange  mingling  of  eye  and  ear,  the 
confused  appeal  to  every  sensuous  facul- 
ty, the  littleness  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  it  all,  echo  the  confusion  within  woman 
hei*selK  Moreover,  there  is  no  boredom 
— no  absolute  appeal  to  thought  or  deep- 
er feeling.  It  is  in  good  taste  to  drop 
in  after  the  first  act,  and  to  leave  before 
the  last.  It  is  true  that  an  opera  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  creation  of  a  great 
artist,  and  an  artist's  work  is  presumed 
to  have  a  certain  order  and  unity  of  its 
own ;  but  woman  is  the  Queen  of  Art, 
and  it  is  hard  if  she  may  not  display 
her  royalty  by  docking  the  Fidelio  of 
its  head  and  its  tail.  But  if  woman  is 
obliged  to  contient  hers^f  with  mutilat- 
ing art  in  the  opera  or  the  concert-room, 
she  is  able  to  create  art  itself  over  her 
piano.  A  host  of  Claribels  and  Rosalies 
exist  simply  because  woman  is  a  musical 
creature.  We  turn  over  the  heap  of 
rubbish  on  the  piano  with  a  sense  of  won- 
der, and  ask,  without  hope  of  an  answer, 
why  nine-tenths  of  our  modem  songs 
are  written  at  all,  or  why,  being  written, 
they  can  find  a  publisher.  But  the  an- 
swer is  a  simple  one,  after  all ;  it  is 
merely  that  Aesthetic  creatures,  that 
queens  of  ai*t  and  of  song,  cannot  play 
good  music  and  can  play  bad.  There 
is  not  a  publisher  in  London  who  would 
not  tell  us  that  the  patronage  of  mu- 
sical woman  is  simply  a  patronage  of 
trash.  The  fact  is  that  woman  is  a 
very  practical  being,  and  she  has  learned 
by  experience  that  ti-ash  pays  better 
than  good  music  for  her  own  special 
purposes;  and  when  these  purposes 
are  attained  she  throws  good  music 
and  bad  music  aside  with  a  perfect  im- 
partiality. It  is  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
equity,  as  well  as  of  content,  that  the  be- 
trothed one  resigns  her  sway  over  the 
keys.  She  has  played  and  won,  and 
now  she  holds  it  hardly  fair  that  she 
should  interfere  with  other  people's 
game.  So  she  lounges  into  a  corner,  and 
leaves  her  Broad  wood  to  those  who  have 
practical  work  to  do.  Her  r6le  in  life 
has  no  need  of  accomplishments,  and  as 
for  the  serious  study  of  music  as  an  art, 
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BB  to  any  love  of  it  or  loyalty  to  it,  that 
is  the  bufiiness  of  '^  professional  people," 
and  not  of  British  mothers.  Only  she 
would  have  her  girls  remember  that 
nothing  is  in  better  taste  Uaan  for  young 
people  to  show  themselves  artistic. 

Music  only  displays  on  the  grand 
scale  ihe  laws  which  in  less  obtrusive 
form  govern  the  whole  sesthetio  life  of 
woman.  Painting,  for  instance,  dwin- 
dles in  her  hands  into  the  ^^  sketch ; " 
the  brown  Fands  in  the  foreground,  the 
blue  wash  of  the  sea,  and  the  dab  of 
rock  behind.  Not  a  very  lofly  or  amus- 
ing thing,  oue  would  say  at  first  eight ; 
but,  if  one  thinks  of  it,  an  eminently 
practical  thing,  rapid  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion, not  mewing  the  artist  up  in  soli- 
tary studio,  but  lending  itself  gracefully 
to  picnics  and  groups  of  a  picturesque 
sort  on  cliff  and  boulder,  and  whis- 
pered criticism  from  faces  peeping  over 
one's  shoulder.  Serious  painting  wo- 
man can  leave  comfortably  to  Ac- 
ademicians and  rough-bearded  creat- 
ures of  the  Philip  Firman  type,  though 
even  here  she  feels,  as  she  glances  round 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  that  she  is 
creating  art  as  she  is  creating  music. 
She  dwells  complacently  on  the  home 
tendencies  of  modern  painting,  on  the 
wonderiul  succession  of  squares  of  do- 
mestic canvas,  on  the  nursemaid  carry- 
ing children  up-stairs  in  one  picture,  on 
the  nursemaid  carrying  children  down- 
stairs in  the  next.  She  has  her  little 
crow  of  triumph  over  the  great  artist 
who  started  with  a  lofty  ideal,  and  has 
come  down  to  painting  the  red  stock- 
ings of  little  girls  in  green-baize  pews, 
or  the  wonderiul  counterpanes  and  mar- 
vellous bed-curtains  of  sleeping  inno- 
cents. She  knows  that  the  men  who  are 
forced  to  paint  these  things  growl  con- 
tempt over  their  own  creations,  but  the 
very  growl  is  a  tribute  to  woman's 
supremacy.  It  is  a  great  thing  when 
woman  can  wring  from  an  artist  a  hun- 
dred '^  pot-boilers,''  while  man  can  only 
give  him  an  order  for  a  single  ^*  Light 
of  the  World."  One  field  of  art, 
indeed,  woman  cl^ms  for  her  own, 
Mao  may  build  churches  as  long  as  he 
leaves  woman  to  decorate  them.  A 
crowning  demonstration  of  her  sesthetio 
faculties  meets  us  on  every  festival  in 
wreath  and  text  and  monogi'am,  ia 
exquisitely  moulded  pillars  turned  into 


grotesque  oorkscrews,  in  traoery  broken 
by  strips  of  gre&aery^  in  paper  flowers 
and  every  variety  of  gilt  gingerbread* 
But  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  art  is 
the  sole  aim  of  the  eoolesiastical  picnio 
out  of  which  decorationa  spring.  The 
chatty  groups  dotted  over  the  luale,  the 
constant  appeals  to  the  earate,  the 
dainty  little  screams  and  giggles  as  the 
ladder  shakes  beneath  those  artistie 
feet,  the  criticism  of  cousins  who  have 
looked  in  quite  accidentally  for  a  peep, 
the  halt^^onseoraied  flirtations  in  the 
vestry,  ally  art  even  here  to  those  prae* 
tical  purposes  which  testhetie  woman 
never  forgets.  Were  she,  indeed,  once 
to  forget  them,  she  might  become  a  Dr. 
Mary  Walker ;  she  might  even  betxvme 
a  Oeorge  Sand.  In  other  words,  abe 
might  find  herself  an  artist,  loving  and 
studying  art  for  its  own  sake,  solitaij, 
despised,  eccentric,  and  blue.  From 
such  a  destiny  sesthetio  woman  Uma 
scornfully  away. 


•  »• 


Chamben's  Journal. 
DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Among  the  ^^  soulless  things  which 
adorn  life,"  and  which  we  prise,  not 
only  for  their  acknowledged  value  and 
beauty,  but,  it  may  be,  from  an  nnan* 
alyzed  sense  of  their  changeleasness  and 
durability,  there  are  none  more  interest* 
ing  or  more  suggestive,  than  precious 
stones.  Their  value  is  not  exclusively 
in  their  price;  theiir  attraction  is  not 
only  in  their  beauty.  They  are  full  of 
associations,  half  unconscious,  indeed, 
but  readily  recognuoed  and  explained 
when  the  chord  is  struck.  They  are  a 
portion  of  the  mystery  of  the  earth- 
more  beautiful  and  wondeiiul  aa  little 
by  little  it  is  revealed.  They  have  his* 
torical  ^significance,  and  poetical  mean* 
ing  in  their  relation  to  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles, and  the  dim  and  distant  superstitions 
of  the  East — the  laud  of  gems.  They 
speak  a  grand  and  royal  language  of 
their  own,  and  have  lent  their  gorgeous 
beauty  to  the  aid  of  the  most  majeetie 
foims  of  symbolism*  In  hieroglyphs  of 
gems,  the  names  of  the  tribes  Uaaed 
upon  the  breast  of  the  High- Priest  of 
Israel,  and  th^  alone  have  been  found 
worthy  to  iUustrate  the  vague  splendors 
of  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

The  pomp  of  royalty  is  aided  by  Ihe 
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lastre  of  preeioBJi  stoneS)  and  its  wealth 
and  magnificence  are  indicated  by  their 
value*  There  are  histories  in  the  mere 
phrase  "  Grown  Jewels ; "  splendid, 
romantic,  gailty^  melancholy  histories; 
some  of  them  sommoning  a  crowd  of 
memories,  incidents,  and  personages; 
others  calUng  up  a  solitary  figure,  or 
perhaps  two,  to  stand  forth  in  the  lonely 
light  of  their  greatness  and  their  sorrow. 
Who  thinks  of  Charles  the  Bold  with- 
out his  dazzling  sword-hilt,  and  the 
diamonds  lost  at  Grandson— > to  reappear 
after  centnraes,  and  adorn  an  imperial 
breast.  Are  the  wit  and  the  profligacy 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois  more  character- 
istic of  the  image  which  aiiaes  in  our 
f:wcy,  than  the  famous  pear-shaped 
pearls  which  she  wore  when  La  Mole 
first  beheld  her  fatal  beauty?  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  coif  ^^of  curious  fret- 
work of  pure  gold,  and  cunning  device 
in  pearls;''  her  royal  daughter  with  her 
pearl-embroidered  gown  of  doth-of-gold, 
and  quaint  breast-pin,  a  frog  with  dia- 
mond eyes — subtle  compliment  to  the 
courtship  of  Alengon;  Mary  Stuart's 
coveted  pearls,  the  gift  of  her  boy-bride- 
groom, bought  by  proxy,  by  Elizabeth, 
when  the  captive's  poverty  cons^ented  to 
their  sale ;  her  solemnly  silly  son,  and 
his  string  of  balass  rubies — from  incident 
to  incident,  and  from  personage  to  per- 
sonage, along  the  track  of  the  merest 
surface  recollections  of  history,  we  may 
trace  the  association. 

In  the  romantic  episode  of  the  Spanish 
Match,  jewels  play  a  distinguished  part ; 
and  even  the  English  Solomon  never 
wrote  himself  down  an  ass  more  em- 
phatically than  in  his  letters  to  Bucking- 
ham concerning  the  second-rate  gems 
which  alone  he  could  be  induced  to  give 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  Spanish  court- 
iers, and  the  advance  of  back-stairs  inter- 
est. It  is  a  goodly  catalogue  which  sets 
forth  the  jewels  with  which  Charles 
adorned  the  beaatiful  biide  he  ultimate- 
ly succeeded  in  winning;  and  those 
which  the  royal  daughter  of  Henri  Qua* 
tre  brought  to  her  adopted  country, 
which  she  never  could  in  truth  adopt. 
She  took  but  few  with  her  when  she 
returned  to  France,  to  wait,  in  terror 
and  suffering,  tlie  tidings  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  receive,  as  the  last  token  of 
her  husband's  love,  the  jewelled  George, 
removed  from  his  neck  to  make  way  for 


the  axe  of  the  headsman.  Were  any  of 
the  diamonds  of  that  relic  among  those 
which  the  daughter  of  the  Bourbon  and 
the  Medici  sold,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Stuart  might  be  fed  and  warmed  in  the 
palace  of  her  forefathers,  that  her  life 
might  be  preserved,  t^o  be  terminated 
by  poison  under  the  complacent  super- 
intendence of  Philippe  d'Orleans  ?  And 
the  gay  and  gallant,  the  brave  and  splen- 
did Buckingham! — his  very  name  is 
like  a  flash  of  light  on  a  scene  of  courtly 
splendor.  The  plumes  wave,  the  silken 
and  velvet  robes  rustle,  the  perfumed 
love-locks  fall  upon  the  point-lace  col- 
lars, as  the  throng  of  gorgeous  ghosts 
flit  by.  Where  is  the  pure  diamond, 
rippling  with  a  stream  of  light  as  the 
great  duke  doffed  the  plumed  hat  for 
the  last  time  to  his  duchesi,  when  she 
left  the  banqueting-hall,  which  was  wont 
to  fasten  the  graceful  feather  ?  Where 
is  the  collar  of  rubies  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  ^*-  little  diamonds  "  and  the 
larger  pearls  which  George  Villiers 
scattered  like  dust  in  the  palace  halls 
whose  fair  neglected  queen  was  his  royal 
love?  Where  are  the  black  pearls 
which  Catharine  of  Braganza  wore  at 
Whitehall,  ^^  in  compliment  to  her  com- 
plexion," as  was  said  by  the  worst  and 
wittiest  of  her  rivals,  long  out-lived 
by  the  contented  and  comfortable 
queen,  who,  alter  the  fashion  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  her  remote  predecessor  in 
the  perilous  honor  of  eonsortship  with 
a  conscienceless  monardh,  contrivec^  to 
make  the  best  of  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
position?  Who  has  the  Este  jewels, 
the  delicate,  intricate^  quaint  Florentine 
armlets,  the  cordelidres,  the  gemmed 
rings,  the  old  historic  stones  of  price, 
which  Mary  of  Mod^ia  brought  from 
her  ancient  house  to  the  inhospitable 
land  which  always  looked  upon  her 
coldly,  and  Anally  insulted  her,  so  that 
she  fled  from  it,  even  before  the  storm 
broke  ?  On  what  fair  neck  and  bosom, 
on  what  round  white  arms,  are  the  gems 
flashing  now,  steady,  deathless  in  their 
radiance,  which  once,  it  may  be,  lent 
their  lustre  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  enigmat- 
ical daughter  of  the  Borgias,  the  danger- 
ous bride  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of 
Ferrara  ?  Mary  of  Modena  may  have 
worn  them;  fancv  is  free  to  weave  her 
fabric  of  association  where  facts  lend  so 
much  material. 
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The  gems  that  princes  have  worn,  the 
gems  that  they  have  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  state  services,  or  in  guerdon  of 
the  offices  of  kindness,  of  private  friend- 
ship, are  rich  in  association ;  but  there 
are  some  unworn,  nnconferred,  which 
have  histories  too.  Is  there  no  story  in 
that  assortment  of  "  fine  stones  "  given 
out  from  the  king's  jewel  wardrobe,  to 
be  set  in  the  velvet  cap,  which,  crossed 
with  the  heraldic  closing  bars  of  his 
rank,  was  to  be  worn  by  the  Lord  Ed- 
ward, at  the  grand  ceremonial,  for  which 
Henry  VIII.  drew  up  the  programme 
with  his  own  right  hand,  soon  to  do  no 
more  wickedness,  and  to  moulder  in  the 
dust  with  its  victims?  The  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  never  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  "  fine  stones  "  were  replaced  in 
the  jewel  wardrobe,  while  the  artificers 
wrought  at  the  construction  of  a  small 
imperial  crown  for  the  boyish  head, 
which  carried  its  weight  so  well,  but 
laid  it  down  so  early.  Wliat  story  can 
surpass  in  ghastly  effect,  in  pathos,  with 
the  grotesque  insanity  of  the  royal 
Spaniard  tinging  it  throughout,  that  of 
the  coronation  of  the  dead  woman,  raised 
from  the  tomb  of  years,  to  share  the 
splendor  that  could  never  lighten  the 
ffloom  of  her  lover's  broken  heart? 
Had  not  the  diamonds  and  the  emeralds 
that  glittered  in  the  crown  which  en- 
circled the  fieshless  skull  and  incrusted 
the  sceptre  of  Castile,  round  which 
closed  the  skeleton  fingers,  an  awful 
meaning  in  their  pitiless  brightness  ? 

Where  are  the  diamonds  now  which 
formed  the  "Queen's  Necklace" — ^the 
diamonds  which  never  were  worn  by 
the  woman  whose  ruin  they  wrought  in 
part — the  most  famous  of  all  the  jewels 
that  sparkle  in  the  pages  of  history — 
the  diamonds  which  should  have  had  a 
drop  of  crimaon  blood  in  the  heart  of 
each?  Whither  have  they  been  dis- 
persed, which,  when  gem  was  linked  to 
gem,  were  daintily  touched  by  Marie 
Antoinette's  fingers,  and  coveted,  just  a 
little,  spite,  of  her  renunciation,  by  her 
from  whom  all  the  glories  of  state  were 
soon  to  fall  away  ?  They  were  destined 
to  be  held  in  the  proud  Austrian's  re- 
membrance, to  rankle  there,  with  the 
torture  of  wounded  pride,  of  outraged 
delicacy.  They,  the  gorgeous  jewels, 
the  like  of  which  are  Bymlx>ls  to  princes 
of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  peoples,  had 


an  inverted  meaning  to  the  qneen  of 
France.  To  her  they  signified  a  nation's 
prejudice  and  dislike,  growing  into 
hatred  {lis  me  tueronty  Christine,  she 
\vrote  to  her  sister),  and  the  first  tondi 
of  that  sense  of  powerlessness,  so  bitter 
to  those  born  in  the  purple.  Low  iifc- 
trigue,  from  which  her  station  could  not 
secure  her ;  insolent  presumption,  from 
which  her  dignity  cotdd  not  shield  her; 
maligners  whom  she  could  not  sileoce, 
enemies  whom  she  could  not  punish,  the 
triumph  of  a  lie — ^these  were  the  associa- 
tions which  the  fkmous  diamond  neck- 
lace had  for  the  Widow  Capet,  when 
she  looked  back  from  her  prison,  with 
the  scaffold  in  the  distance,  to  the  palace 
and  the  throne.  Had  the  fabled  basil»k 
been  robbed  of  its  eyes  for  that  neck- 
lace, or  had  some  evil  sprite  cursed  the 
gems  in  his  discontented  keeping,  as 
they  lay,  yet  harmless,  in  the  depths  of 
the  mine  ? 

Again,  a  famous  diamond  necklace  ap- 
pears, in  high  and  historic  places.  What 
will  the  future  have  to  tell,  what  associa- 
tions to  evoke  in  connection  with  the 
magnificent  gift  which  the  Csar  is  pre- 
paring for  his  wife  ?  The  story  of  this 
necklace  is  to  commence  now,  with  the 
collection  of  the  gems.  It  is  to  have  no 
antecedents ;  the  diamonds,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  imperial  wearer,  are  to  be  all  ner, 
cut,  polished,  set  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  present 
time  is  assisting  at  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  beiriooms  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  For  the  future  is 
its  history.  Will  it  be  as  various,  as 
eventful,  as  mysterious  as  that  of  the 
Mountain  of  Light?  laden  with  the  im- 
memorial traditions  of  oriental  g^eatne8^ 
the  boast  of  a  conquering  dynasty,  the 
pride  of  a  superb  sovereignty,  the  spoil 
of  war,  the  trophy  of  suoeesi^ul  traders, 
the  gift  of  British  subjects  to  their 
queen. 

Jewels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the 
spoil  of  war,  are  associated  with  its  re- 
wards. They  gleam  tipon  the  breast  of 
the  great  general,  and  stud  the  marshal^s 
bdton.  They  are  symbolical  of  manr 
kinds  of  fame,  and  have  a  greater  per- 
sonality than  any  other  symbol.  Th^ 
nnforgotten  great  have  worn  them,  and 
they  remam.  The  r6leB  of  state  moulder 
into  dust,  He  neglected  in  receptacles  of 
rubbish,  or  ultimately  &id  their  way  to 
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most  undignified  and  uncongenial  end- 
ings, in  old-clothes  shops,  or  theatncal 
wardrobes.  But  the  jewelled  insignia 
of  rank  among  statesmen,  nobles,  and 
warriors,  remain  always,  bright,  beauti- 
ful, and  precious,  as  should  be  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

If  we  turn  away  from  the  narrower, 
the  more  indlvidmd  sentiment  which  en- 
dows jewels  with  rich  charms  of  associa- 
tion, to  the  wider  and  more  abstract 
theme,  of  their  connection  in  the  human 
mind  with  its  aspirations  toward  the 
flupematural,  the  divine,  we  shall  find 
that  connection  existing  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Egyptian  god  looked  ^^  o'er 
the  desolate  sand-desert "  out  of  diamond 
eyes,  and  the  idols  of  the  Assyiian  wor- 
ship blazed  with  precious  stones.  The 
subtle  and  luxurious  Egyptian,  the 
learned  and  sensuous  Greek,  the  elect 
and  god-governed  Jew,  the  warlike  and 
practical  Roman,  the  barbarous  Ooth 
and  ^^dwarfish  Hun,"  the  chivalrous 
Frank  and  the  devastating  Tartar,  are 
all  alike  in  this — ^tbat  they  paid  homage 
to  their  gods  and  to  their  kings  in  trib- 
ute of  precious  stones;  the  spoils  of  the 
treasure-house  of  the  earth,  the  product 
of  their  most  difficult  toil,  and  the  result 
of  their  most  skilled  labor.  We  have 
but  to  glance  ftom  the  temples  of  Thebes 
to  the  Ephesian  shrines,  and  the  gorgeous 
Pantheon  at  Rome ;  from  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  camp-altar  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Syrian  sands;  from  the  clasp 
of  Charlemagne's  royal  mantle  to  the 
leopard-skin  tent  of  Theodoric,  and  the 
baroario  splendor  of  Attila's  hair ;  from 
the  Temple  and  the  throne  of  Solomon 
to  the  diamond-shod  hoofs  of  Moham- 
med's charger,  and  the  sacred  tresses  of 
his  mane,  twined  with  pearls  of  Orrouz 
and  rubies  of  Samaroand.  Historical 
£Etcts,  and  the  fables  which  are  their 
fanciful  reflection,  multiply  as  we  think 
of  them,  and  swell  the  tide  of  associa- 
tion with  tributary  riches ;  true  as  the 
mitre  of  the  High-Priest;  fabulous  as 
the  jewelled  throne  of  Timour  or  the  seal 
of  Solomon,  as  the  'gcm-Ughted  caverns 
of  the  King  of  the  6ea,  or  the  treasures 
of  the  valley  whence  the  roe  bore  Sind- 
bad  away,  with  his  turbanful  of  diamonds. 

Heirlooms  of  the  future  are  hidden  in 
the  earth,  in  the  burning  torrid  zone,  and 
in  the  barren  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
West;  toiling  feet  tread  over  their  buried 


riches,  weary  eyes  are  turned  to  the  dim 
distance  in  whose  recesses  they  lie. 
From  the  most  desolate  regions  they 
are  brought,  to  lend  the  finishing-touch 
of  grace  and  splendor  to  the  fabric  of 
civilized  society ;  wrested  from  the  earth 
by  the  poorest  and  the  most  abased,  they 
are  the  prize  of  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  proudest  and  most  re- 
fined. They  are  among  the  secrets  of 
the  sea;  they  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  and  do  not  sufier  change  or  de- 
struction. The  terrible  spoils  of  the 
ocean,  the  ghastly  trophies  of  its  victory 
over  man's  skill  and  courage,  which  make 
of  the  depths  a  sepulchre,  are  mingled 
with  jewels,  which  would  not  have  lost 
their  beauty  and  value  if  they  were 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  after  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Art  has  borrowed  their  aid  in  its 
grandest  productions,  and  science  has 
applied  itself  to  their  investigation,  seek- 
ing the  secret  of  their  lustre  and  their 
properties,  and  assigning  them  their 
places  in  the  great  catalogue  of  creation. 
But  there  is  one  which  yet  defies  science, 
which  sets  it  at  naught  when  it  would 
define  the  cause  of  the  hardness,  and  the 
origin  of  the  lustre  which  give  it  sover- 
eignty over  the  kingdom  of  precious 
stones.  Supreme  in  beauty  and  in  value, 
rarest  and  most  difficult  of  access,  richest 
in  meaning,  and  royal  in  rank,  Uie  Dia- 
mond holds  the  mystery  of  its  being  in 
its  translucent  heart. 

The  prominence  of  the  place  held  by 
jewels  m  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earthy  of  their  kings,  and  their  great 
men,  is  also  to  be  traced,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  among  families  and  individuals. 
They  have  associations  which  no  other 
articles  of  value,  however  great  their 
price  or  remarkable  their  beauty,  can 
possess.  They  have  an  individuality 
which  connects  them  with  the  history  of 
human  beings,  and  invests  them  with  an 
almost  sacred  character.  They  are  fre- 
quently gifts,  symbolical  or  commemo- 
rative of  anniversaries  sacred  in  the 
chronology  of  domestic  life,  memorials 
of  successfal  endeavor,  changeless  re- 
membrancers of  all  that  changes  and 
passes  away,  sacred  mementoes  of  the 
dead,  and  symbols  of  mourning — such 
are  jewels,  alone  among  the  lifeless  things 
which  surround  us,  but  have  no  power 
of  sympathetic  meaning.    The  proudest 
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of  all  heirlooms,  they  are  bright  links 
between  the  wearers  in  the  present  and 
the  dead  whom  they  once  adorned,  and 
they  have  meanings  as  such  •  wbioh  no 
other  hereditary  possessions  can  boast. 
The  park,  the  mansion,  the  picture-gal- 
lery, the  Boulptnre-ball,  the  silver  and 
gold  decked  banqaeting*rooin,  are  v^LgvLe 
and  impersonal  in  their  signifioanoe, 
though  they  count  their  existence  by 
centuries  of  heirship.  They  are  but 
halls  of  lost  footsteps.  Dead-and-gone 
men  and  women  have  walked,  and  lived, 
and  feai^ted  in  them;  eyes  sealed  long 
ago  in  the  dust  have  gaced  upon  the  art- 
treasures,  and  shone  the  brighter  with  the 
deceptive  sense  of  possession ;  but  they 
have  been  apart,  tliey  have  been  abstract, 
they  have  not  been  of  them.  But  what 
of  the  heirlooms  in  the  strong-boxes  and 
the  strong-rooms?  What  of  the  gems 
which  actually  touched  the  soft  warm  flesh 
of  the  women  whose  portraits  hang  upon 
the  walls  of  the  picture-gallery — which 
bound  their  perfumed  hair,  and  decked 
their  slender  fingers?  the  very  same 
jewels  which  the  lord  of  all  this  wealth 
has  ^iven  to  his  bride,  whose  son  shall 
in  his  turn  tell  a  &ir  young  wife  how 
well  they  became  the  matronly  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  mother.  The  history 
of  the  race  is  best  read  with  the  commen- 
tary of  these  precioos  heirlooms,  which 
but  acquire  dignity  with  old  fashion,  and 
never  are  touched  with  the  grotesqueness 
which  attaches  to  by-gone  costume.  They 
are  the  memorials  of  the  best  and  dear- 
est sentiments  of  family  life.  The  herald's 
art  proclaims  the  j^ide  and  dignity  oY 
descent,  the  portrait-gallery  keeps  up  the 
tradition  of  beauty,  tlie  armory  has  its 
records  of  the  warlUce  deeds  of  a  femons 
ancestry,  the  rent-roll  records  wealth, 
and  titles  tell  of  honor.  But  the  jewel 
caskets  reveal  more  than  splendor  on- 
dimmed  by  time;  they  tell  how  the  dead 
loved  and  wooed  the  women  whose 
beauty  their  precions  contents  adorned ; 
they  show  here  a  date,  there  an  initial, 
now  a  motto,  then  a  "  posy,"  anon  an 
emblematic  combination  of  gems;  every- 
where a  hint  of  the  P^st,  and  with  their 
solemn  memorial  of  death,  a  beautiful 
commemoration  of  love. 

If  we  look  from  splendid  homee  to  hno^ 
bier  dwellings,  it  ia  atUl  the  same ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  though  not  so  extensive, 
aasociation  is  stronger  with  poseeasioiis 


of  the  simpler  and  less  costly  kind.  Saeh 
are  almost  invariably  giils,  and  c»f  great 
significance  for  the  giver  and  reoeiver. 
Where  there  is  no  question  of  /Miners, 
where  the  demands  of  ^'society"  are 
unheard  and  unheeded,  jewels  acquire 
intensified  meaning,  and  the  simplest 
trinket  is  a  household  poem. 


♦♦» 


The  Bftturday  Rnyleir. 

THE    FEENCII    GOVERNMENT    AND 
POLITICAL  EXILES. 

The  Ninth  Article  of  the  ne%r  French 
Law  upon  the  press  is  an  instance  of  the 
malignity  with  which  a  successful  man 
looks  back  occasionally,  in  after  life,  on 
thoee  whom  he  has  supplanted.  It 
might  have  been  anpposed  that  Napo> 
leon  III.  could  have  afforded  to  forgive 
the  exiled  Royal  families  of  Franee. 
They  have  not  done  him  much  harm 
since  their  expulsion.  None  of  the 
younger  members  of  either  branch  hare 
borrowed  money  from  their  friends  to 
go  down  to  fly  tame  eagles  at  Strasbourg 
or  Boulogne.  There  have  been  no  con- 
spiracies, except  a  harmless  conspiracy 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  not  to  dine 
with  his  Ministers,  nor  to  go  to  his  bailey 
nor  to  enjoy  the  golden  finery  of  the 
Em^nre.  There  have  been  no  ri^ngs, 
no  foolish  attempts  to  whip  French  prov* 
inoos  into  an  extntemeot  which  they  do 
not  feel.  And  if  the  Bourbonista  and 
Orleanists  have  done  nothing  eiac,  tliey 
have  been  prudently  inert  To  aay  thsit 
the  ^old  parties"  have  learnt  the  final 
lesson  which  Bourbonists  and  Orieantsta 
may  perhaps  one  day  have  to  learn  from 
the  teaching  of  events—that  they  have 
no  hopes,  or  even  tliat  their  friends  are 
slow  in  watching  over  their  interesta, 
and  keep  up  no  anxious  correspondence 
with  local  allies— would  be  to  give  them 
credit  for  virtues  whidi  only  ideal  char- 
acters possess ;  but,  after  all,  such 
weaknesses  as  these  are  the  exooaaMe 
errors  of  exUea.  Their  hearta  alwajs 
flutter  to  the  last.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  refugee  or  an  exile  that  waa  not  living 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  that  would 
restore  hkn  to  his  country  ?  £>ren  the 
Poles,  after  the  last  revolution,  are  still 
hopeful.  They  have  alwaya  an  intense 
faith  that  something  muat  happen  before 
long--a  dreary  creed  which  ia  the  lasting 
consolation  of  the  nufortunate  in  pditioa 
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The  old  parties  in  France,  fer  example, 
have  known  for  years  and  years,  on  the 
beat  authority,  that  the  Emperor  was 
dying  rapidly  of  a  mortal  disease  which 
sixteen  years  ago  must  inevitably  earry 
him  off  before  another  winter.  £very 
mental  preparation  was  mad)&  for  his 
obsequies.  But,  though  the  Emperor 
has  lived  on  as  stoutly  and  as  vigorously 
as  if  he  had  been  a  rich  uncle,  still  the 
"old  parties"  have  believed  that  every 
New  Year  must  be  "  le  commencement 
de  la  fin."  All  this  naturally  has  gone 
on,  ander  the  Napoleons,  as  it  would 
have  done  under  anybody  else;  bnt 
beyond  this  the  Bomrbonistsor  Orleanists 
have  done  him  no  harm.  The  extra- 
ordinary ferocity  which,  in  return,  Im- 
perialists expend  on  "old  parties" 
amounts  almost  to  a  mania.  Ex- 
iles in  future,  who  are  banished  from 
France,  are  never  to  write  to  the  jottr> 
mils  or  periodicals.  In  case  of  contn^ 
veation  of  this  regulation,  "a  fine  of 
firom  1,000  francs  to  6,000  francs  is  im- 
posed on  the  editors  and  managers  of 
the  said  journal  or  periodical." 

The  fear  entertained,  by  the  Second 
Empire,  of  the  press  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  this  tyrannical  provision.  There  are 
three  penalties  inflicted  by  the  mild 
wisdom  of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  promi« 
nent  members  of  the  old  parties — ban- 
iehraent,  confiscation,  silence.  In  English 
eyes,  the  first  may  be  a  necessity,  but 
the  second  was  a  cruelty,  and  the  third 
is  puerile.  Do  the  French  Emperor's 
Ministers,  his  Rouhers  and  his  Baroches, 
positively  believe  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  prevent,  by  the  paltry  fine  of  from 
40^  to  150/.,  a  foreign  prince  or  a  foreign 
refugee  signing  a  letter  to  a  Paris  jour* 
nai  with  his  name  ?  It  is  not,  of  course, 
a  question  of  a  great  manifesto  or  pmo- 
lamation,  nor  even  of  an  artiele  which 
could  offend  the  susceptible  patriotism 
of  a  French  policeomcer.  Ail  these 
things  can  be  punished  by  the  law  already. 
The  argument  offered  in  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  by  the  Ministerial  apologists 
of  this  Ninth  Article,  to  the  effect  that 
persons  must  not  be  allowed  to  write  in 
French  papers  who  have  given  no 
hostages  to  the  law,  is  inane.  Under 
the  new  law,  the  hostages  given  to  ihe 
law  by  publisher  and  proprietor  are  so 
enormous  that— the  Bui  once  passed-— 
the  Emperor  may  safely  take  the  muiale 


offf every  political  epigi^anmiatist,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  or  in  Leicester 
Square.  A  svstem  of  self-acting  checks 
has  been  devised,  so  powerful  that  even 
M.  Prevost-Paradol  will  probably  be 
beaten  by  it.  If  the  writer  offends,  ruin 
the  printer.  Let  each  bon  mot  cost  t'he 
proprietor  of  the  paper  his  means  of 
livelihood.  For  every  epigram  confis- 
cate, not  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the 
author,  which  is  intangible,  but  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  individual  whose 
capital  is  mnbarked  in  his  literary  en- 
terprise. To  conquer  Galileo,  prohibit 
telescopes  and  stop  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  This  is  the  Imperial  plan.  This 
M,  in  effect,  Oharles  LamVs  Chinese 
recipe  for  roasting  pigs.  Bum  down 
t^e  house  about  the  pig,  and  the  pig 
will  be  roasted  to  a  turn.  The  system 
will  succeed,  however,  and  the  Empire 
will  be  able  to  sigh  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
at  final  freedom  from  e^-en  the  most 
delicate  innuendo. 

But  one  thing  is  evident.  Under  such 
a  system  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to 
be  anxious  lest  writors  at  home  or 
abroad  should  not  have  given  enough 
pledges  to  public  order.  They  have 
been  forced  to  give  the  best  of  all  pledges, 
the  pockets  of  their  employers ;  and  the 
Emperor's  Ministers  know  it.  The  true 
reason,  if  France  only  conld  be  told  the 
truth,  is  that,  absurd  and  comical  as  it 
appears,  the  Second  Empire  is  sensitive 
to  a  fault  about  all  that  can  possibly  ap- 
peal to  French  imagination.  It  sees 
danger  even  in  the  whisper  of  a  historic 
name.  An  old  association,  whether  It 
be  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  barricade, 
makes  it  tremble  like  a  leaf.  The  one 
thing  needed  is  for  France  to  connect 
no  political  or  romantic  idea  with  any- 
thing in  the  past  exoept  the  First  Empire. 
If  there  are  tears,  or  fluttered  sensibilities, 
diej  ought  to  be  kept  for  St.  Helena. 
The  Imperial  school  wishes  to  train  up 
the  generation  under  it  almost  to  forget 
the  sound  of  any  name  or  title  that  re- 
calls a  train  of  memory,  or  a  romantic 
recollectioii  of  youth.  We  do  not  feel 
certain  that  the  Empire  is  not  right. 
Who  knows  the  French  nation  except 
the  one  man  who  has  conquered  it  in  a 
single  night  ?  It  was  by  dint  of  imagi- 
native effect  that  Napoleon  IIL  suceed^, 
and  his  advisers  wish  no  one  to  work  the 
oharm  except  themselves.    And  yet  the 
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danger  must  be  remote.  The  twenty 
years  that  have  passed  suioe  1848  have 
destroyed  political  illasions  about  dy« 
nasties,  if  they  existed  in  France  at  all. 
The  next  time  the  French  choose  a  new 
and  amended  form  of  government,  it 
will  be  from  political  conviction,  not 
from  sentimental  fancy ;  from  a  desire 
to  have  libeity  at  last,  rather  than  to 
indulge  themselves  in  crowning  a  mere 
name. 

It  is  true  that  Napoleon  IIL  himself 
suffered  something  under  the  reign  of 
those  whom  he  now  seeks  to  silence. 
He  was  a  prisoner,  and  spent  a  dreary 
time  of  it  in  his  foitress  in  the  North  of 
France.    Yet  calm  consideration  might 
suggest  to  the  captive  of  Ham  thai  it 
was  not  till  he  had  definitely  assumed 
the  part  of  a  political  disturber  of  the 
peace  that  those  on  the  throne  of  France 
decided  upon  caging  him.    In  favor  of 
political  imprisonments  of  the  sort  we 
have  not  much  to  say.    They  are  not 
usually  of  any  service  to  the  party  which 
inflicts  them,  while  they  raise  the  suf* 
ferer  from  the  rank  of  a  fanatic  to  that 
of  a  martyr.    Louis  Napoleon,  however, 
had  done  too  much  to  be  able  with  justice 
to  insinuate  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
dynastic  persecution.  It  was  at  the  hands 
of  the  law  that  he  really  suffered,  as  in- 
deed he  admitted  some  years  back  when 
he  revisited  as  £mperor  the  spots  where 
he  had  languished  as  a  disappointed  ad- 
venturer.   To  turn  round  on  those  into 
whose  place  he  has  risen  by  a  bold  noc- 
turnal exploit,  and  to  proscribe,  as  far 
as  he  can,  their  very  name,  is  a  poor 
piece  of  revenge.    What  it  means  is  not 
exactly  that  the  world  can  be  held  back 
from  listening  if  the  Count  of  Paris  has 
anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing, 
be  the  subject  Germany  or  be  it  France. 
The  intellect  of  the  Continent  is,  for- 
tunately, not  tethered  to  the  few  square 
inches  of  stubble  and  weeds  w*hich  Fari* 
sian  political  literature  provides  tor  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  German  and  Belgian 
papers  which  are  still  free,  and  which 
are  acquiring  daily  over  the  intelligent 
part  of  town  populations  in  France  the 
mfiuence  which  the  literary  poverty  of 
French  journalism  snn^enders  to  alien 
pens.    The  Emperor  oannot  stop  Europe 
thinking.    All  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  is  to  keep  French  peasants  from 
hearing  that  one  Royal  personage  ia  a 


statecaEoan,  or  thfkt  another  is  a  learned 
scholar  and  man  of  science.  We  are  a 
little  astonished  that  the  Second  Empire 
is  so  nervous ;  that,  like  Macbeth,  it  is 
always  seeing  in  every  shadow  Ban- 
qno's  ghost,  and  other  spectres  of  the 
past.  Surely  corruption  in  polities  is 
too  deeply  seated  in  Paiistobe  so  easily 
shaken,  at  least  during  the  Emperor's 
own  life.  And  it  is  the  most  surprising 
thing  of  all,  that  Napoleon  III.  does  not 
perceive  that  the  real  enemy  with  which 
his  son  will  have  to  contend  is  a  new, 
but  this  time  a  sobered  and  chastened, 
Republic 


•  »> 


Dnblin  Monthly  If  agaztne. 

REVERIES, 

CoMPABBD  with  eternity,  the  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  Systems  of  Space 
— ^their  mighty  suns  and  circulating 
worlds — not  to  speak  of  special  planet- 
ary, still  less  of  national  dvilizations— 
is  as  transient  and  trifling  as  that  of  the 
innumerable  circles  formed  by  the  drops 
of  rain  in  a  river.  Conceive  the  solitary 
soul  of  man  fronting  those  long  drifts 
of  universes  in  the  milky  way  —  how 
fleeting,  how  minutely  limited  his  life  and 
knowledge  amid  that  panorama  of  infin- 
ity, a  few  of  whose  island  systems,  only 
the  most  powerful  telescope  can  discov- 
er. How  strange,  contemplating  the 
scene,  to  think  that  each  of  those  silent, 
shining  particles  may  be  a  heaven  or  a 
hell,  filled  with  beihgs  destined  to  think, 
act,  and  suffer  for  a  moment,  and  then 
give  place  to  other  lives,  equally  transi- 
ent and  tumultuous.  What  is  roan^s 
object  in  creation  ?  what  that  of  yon- 
der endless  myriad  spheres  of  matter 
and  life?  Man,  limited  by  his  facnltics 
and  place  in  creation,  awaking  for  a 
moment's  thought  on  this  starry  atom, 
lost  in  space,  between  the  two  eternities 
of  the  past  and  future — man  can  know 
as  little  of  his  object  except  throngh 
revelation  and  faith,  as  an  animalcnle, 
living  in  a  drop  of  blood  circulating 
in  his  hand  or  foot,  can  understand 
of  his  daily  purposes  and  of  the  thonghts 
which  pass  throngh  his  brain. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  what  Newton 
meant  by  space  with  its  universes,  bang 
the  "Sensorium"  of  Deity;  still  more 
so  his  idea  that  this  power  was  the 
creates  of  space   as  well   as  matter. 
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Deity  means  a  supreme,  conscious  intel* 
ligeiit  caase  ;  but  space  must  have  ex* 
isted  externally  therewith,  and  Deity 
been  contained  therein.    A  Sensorium 
is  ^  centre  of  sensation.    If  the  worlds 
were  created  out  of  matter  the  Supreme 
Power  must  have  had  a  being,  either 
external  to,  or  consubstantial  with,  mat- 
ter.   In  the  latter  case,  Deity  would 
exist  in  distinct  and  separate  regions ; 
each  system  or  planet  would  be  a  god. 
In  the  other  case,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose a  single  Supreme  Power  filling  in- 
finite space,  yet  only  manifesting  a  con- 
scious existence  in  those  points  of  space 
occupied  by  the  universes,  its  sensori- 
ums ;   except  through    the    conception 
that  there  may  be  universes  of  invisible 
imponderable  matter  external   to    the 
visible,  through  which,  as  through  a  ner- 
vous structure.  Deity  may  be  en  rapport 
with  itself  throughout  all  the  systems 
of  infinity.    From  our  structure  we  are 
only  capable  of  successions  of  single  sen* 
sations  and  ideas  each  particular  second ; 
hence  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  a 
Supreme  intelligence  whose  conscious* 
ness  extends  through  myriads  of  planet- 
ary sensoriums,  whose  innumerable  im- 
pressions, material,  vital,  and  intelleotnal, 
are  constantlv  and  instantaneously  em- 
braced by  that  intelligence.    To  sup- 
pose, however,  the  universes  to  be  the 
sole  sensoriums  of  Deity,  is  to  realize 
pantheism ;  for  if  Gk>d  is  thus  connected 
with  matter,  and  conscious  through  it, 
be  cannot  be  independent  of  it ;  and  con- 
sequently all  its  manifestations  must  be 
integral  phenomena  of  his   existence. 
This  is  the  Chmese  Taoist  and  modem 
German  idea;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  more  sublime  revealed  the- 
ologic  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
independent  of  matter,  yet  sensible  to 
pianetiury   impressions;   and  according 
to  this  all  the  universes  of  space  may 
be  analogous  to  the  cells  of  an  infinite 
brain,  in  which  the  power  acting  is  an 
clement  or  being  as  different  from  mat- 
ter  as  our  mind  from  visible  cerebral 
substance.    Thus,  the  suns  of  the  mani- 
fold systems,  with  their  worlds,  may  be 
respectively  great  and  small  centres  of 
sensation,  each  endowed  with  some  spe- 
cial attnbutes,  foociioDS,  and  relations 
to  the  existence  of  the  universal  Power, 
in  whose  infinite  substanee  each  stellar 
aggregation  may  be  but  as  mmute  drops 


of  blood.  Higher  beings,  in  older  plan- 
ets, who  have  mastered  the  means  of  in- 
terchanging intelligence,  may  have  attain- 
ed some  glimpse  of  the  physiology  of  the 
infinite  substance  of  Deity.  But  to  man, 
occupying  a  place  on  an  atom  on  the 
skirt  of  one  little  organ,  or  drop  of  cir- 
culating matter,  on  the  edge  of  one  sys- 
tem, even  Newton's  law  of  gravitation 
is  but  the  observation  of  an  animalcule 
in  a  disk  of  blood,  who  perceives  its 
revolution  and  that  of  a  few  circumflu- 
ent relational  particles,  but  who  remains 
ignorant  of  powers  of  the  Being  in  some 
extremity  of  whose  substance  he  lives, 
or  of  the  nature  or  power  which,  sensa- 
tionally influenced  by  many  system-cen- 
tres, exhibits  in  some  remote  universal 
sensorium,  the  manifestations  of  an  in- 
conceivable intelligence. 

Regarding  the  stellar  systems  as  par- 
tides  in  the  substance  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
iogy  gives  rise  to  curious  speculations 
connected  with  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  science.  Both  Newton,  La  Place, 
and  other  asti*onomers  have  demonstrat- 
ed, that  were  the  medium  of  space 
through  which  the  planets  move  360,- 
000  millions  of  times  more  rare  than 
that  of  our  atmosphere,  through  the  re- 
sistance thus  opposed,  their  velocity 
must  gradually  diminish,  and  they  must 
consequently,  in  time,  be  drawn  toward 
and  absorbed  into  the  sun ;  that  by  the 
heat  thus  produced,  nebulous  matter 
will  be  again  evolved  in  connection  with 
mechanical  laws ;  that  worlds  will  again 
be  projected,  and  that  the  system  of 
forces  thus  producing  creations,  restora- 
tions of  matter  to  centres,  and  creations 
again,  is  bein^  perpetuated  throughout 
space,  in  which  (such  is  one  of  the  illus- 
trations) sons  or  fixed  stars  have  been  ob- 
served to  become  extinct,  and  others  to 
flame  out  in  other  regions  hitherto  void. 
Enormous  changes,  however,  such  as 
those  in  the  condition  of  matter,  which 
astonish  and  appal  the  imagination,  may 
in  the  substance  of  an  infinite,  eternal 
Being  be  of  no  more  importance  to 
Him,  than  the  consumption  and  recon- 
struction of  the  molecules  of  tissue 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  our 
ephemeral  frames.  Thus  the  dark  worlds 
discovered  by  Professor  Bessel— planet- 
ary systems  whose  suns  have  become 
extinct,  may  be  meraly  particles  of  wast- 
ed substance  in  the  universal  matter, 
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which  will  yet  be  attracted,  absorbed, 
and  revivified,  in  the  eternal  process  of 
Deitific  life. 

From,  however,  the  progress  from 
inert  matter  to  life  recognized  on  this 
planet,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  plan* 
etary  systems  are  but  the  substratum 
for  others  formed  of  imponderable  sub- 
stance— spheres  of  independent  Spiritual 
Being.  No  analogy  can  be  more  in  no- 
oordance  with  reason  than  that  which 
leads  ns  to  infer,  from  the  indestructi- 
bility of  visible  matter,  that  of  life  and 
mind.  Development  throughout  both 
regions  is  clearly  the  law  of  Deity ;  and 
thus  assured  of  immortality,  nature  and 
intellect  become  streng^thened  and  glo- 
rified, and  imagination  exults  in  the 
prospect  of  an  infinite  series  of  ascending 
existences  and  rests  in  felicitous  security 
— ^in  transcendent  contemplation  of  the 
future  of  the  soul,  destined  by  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  universal  laws  to  at- 
tain— ^passing  from  life  to  life  as  the  ages 
roll — to  Deitific  being,  amid  the  remote 
summers  of  time*— amid  the  civilizations 
of  £temity. 


•  ♦• 
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In  ordinary  weather,  it  is  a  month's 
sail  from  the  Golden  Gates  to  the  group 
of  islands  called  Marquesas,  and  indi- 
cated by  a  tiny  mark  on  the  map  of 
Oceania,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  whose 
vast  expanse  are  innumerable  atoms 
of  land,  rich  in  wonderful  natural 
beauty,  and  inhabited  by  strange  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  Man.  When  Mr. 
Lamont'*'  made  the  voyage,  because 
trade  was  dull  at  California,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  a  stroke  of  business 
among  the  ^^  natives  "  during  the  winter, 
and  getting  back  for  ^^  the  season,"  he 
little  anticipated  that  a  long  detention 
among  the  savages  (it  seems  a  harsh 
term  when  applied  to  these  gentle  creat- 
ures) awaited  him.  Few  men  have 
ever  fallen  into  a  milder  form  of  cap- 
tivity, however,  and  been  able  to  extract 
such  ^^  sweet  uses  "  from  the  temporary 
"  adversity,"  in  the  way  of  addition  to 
the  scanty  general  stock  of  information 
respecting  our  congeners  of  the  Southern 
Seas.    ^Ir.  Lamont  had  the  ill-fortune  to 
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experience  considerable  ill-usage,  and 
some  very  detestable  treachery,  at  the 
hands  of  his  civilized  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  connection  with  this  expedition, 
who  out  figures  in  the  narrative  of  which 
the  most  unsophisticated  savages  might 
be  ashamed  ;  out  the  story  of  his  iuvol- 
untary  sojourn  among  the«trange  peo- 
ple who  tenant  that  portion  of  the  world's 
surface  which  most  nearly  resembles  the 
Paradise  of  the  poets,  and  the  *^  After 
noon-land"  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  is  singo- 
larly  devoid  of  painful  or  repulsive  feat> 
ures.  Surely  the  gentlest  and  least  piti- 
able of  the  wild  men  are  these  South 
Pacific  Islanders,  concerning  whom  we 
have  generally  but  vague  notions,  com- 
pounded of  the  incongruous  images  of 
cannibalism  and  Captain  Cook. 

A  slow  but  delightful  voyage,  with 
glorious  skies  and  glittering  seas,  with  a 
constant  escort  of  tumbling  porpoises  and 
beautiful    swift    sea-birds,    and    wheo 
'^  land ''   was    sighted,  numerous  blue 
pinnacles,  of  nature's  architecture,  stand- 
ing out  clear  against  the  tropical  skj  in 
all  its  morning  magnificence.    As  the 
sun  climbed  higher,  and  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Dominica,  that  tiny  mark 
upon  the  map,  that  little  speck  upon  the 
ocean,  the  blazing  light   poured  itself 
over  numerous  bays,  and  deep  valleja 
rich  in  such  vegetation  as  the  temperate 
zones  have  never  dreamed  of.    The  little 
island  has  its  gallant,  mighty  moontaio- 
guard  too,  and  splendid    blufis  which 
meet  the  measured,  voluminous  shock 
of  the  Pacific.    As  lonely  as  beanti&li 
the  description  of  the  scene  might  stand 
for  that  of  Paradise  before  Man  caoie 
there,  for  they  saw  no  human  beings  as 
the^  sailed  close  in-shore,  and  went  oo 
their  way  some  seventy  miles  further, 
landing  at  Typee  Head  by  the  aid  of  a 
whale-boat,  and  a  pilot  who  had  once 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,   h 
his  crew,  Mr.  Lamont  first  saw  South 
Sea  Islanders.    These  were  fine  man- 
ly fellows,  with  a  proud  bearing,  an 
easy  carnage,  and  splendidly  tattoed. 
The  process  of  tattomg  communicatei 
to  them  a  fierceness  of  expression,  in 
which  their  faces  are  naturally  as  deti- 
dent  at  their  characters,  which  are  gen- 
erally gentle  and  timid,  but  not  without 
conning. 

Dominica  is  under  French  rule;  and 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ^irits  to  Uie  oa- 
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tives  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  politi- 
cal history  of  the  beautiful  island  19  thus 
briefly  told :  "  A  single  company  of  sol- 
diers and  the  man-o'-war  in  the  bay  are 
found  suflicient  to  overawe  the  Mar- 
qucsan  savages,  some  thousands  in  num- 
ber. Tfie  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  a 
few  missionary  clergy  and  some  servants, 
comprise  the  French  settlem<-nt.  In  the 
fort,  there  were  at  this  time  also  two  or 
three  of  the .  revolutionary  chiefs  of 
France,  doomed  to  pass  their  exile  in 
solitary  confinement."  Who  are  they  ? 
One  would  like  to  know  the  names  of 
those  who  have  exchans^ed  the  stir,  the 
passion,  the  action,  of  the  vehement 
political  life  of  France  in  troublous 
times,  for  the  awful  apathy  of  a  prison 
in  the  Pacific.  There  was  no  trading 
to  be  done  there,  and  the  foreign  element 
interfered  with  the  place  from  the  pietu- 
res<]^ue  point  of  view,  which  was  fully 
attamed  at  the  island  of  Roahuga,  famous 
for  a  profuse  growth  of  the  perfumed 
and  precious  sandal-wood. 

In  all  this  narrative  there  is  nothing 
coarse  or  horrible — nothing  like  the 
stories  which  Grant,  Speke,  Baker,  and 
Boyle  tell  of  the  African  and  Bornean 
tribes.  The  oflen-made,  but  usually  in- 
appropriate comparison  of  savages  to 
children  may  be  made  with  considerable 
correctness  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lament's 
South  Sea  friends;  while  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  the  climate,  the  extraordi- 
nary resources  existing  in  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  what  we  call  civil- 
ization, lend  the  narrative  a  kind  of  fairy 
pantomime  air  of  mingled  picturesque- 
ness  and  grotesqueness.  Morals,  as 
morals  are  understood  in  Europe,  these 
island  folk  have  none,  but  they  differ 
from  other  savages  by  being  very  happy 
without  them.  A  wonderful  absence  of 
BofTering  of  every  kind  is  peculiarly  no- 
ticeable among  them,  and  their  warfare 
is  the  funniest  make-believe  possible.  The 
women  are  handsome,  with  a  lazy,  har- 
monious kind  of  beauty,  and  they  have 
delicately  formed  hands  and  feet.  The 
queen  of  Roahuga  came  on  board  the 
strangers'  ship,  and  must  have  impressed 
them  very  favorably,  for  a  savage.  She 
wore  a  sheet  of  white  taj)a,  or  native 
cloth,  which,  leaving  her  rij2;ht  arm  bare, 
was  cast  over  her  left  shoulder,  and 
completely  covered  her  form  to  the 
ankles,     iler  hair,  rabed  entirely  up 
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round  her  head,  was  folded  on  one  side 
into  a  kind  of  pinnacle,  which  was 
swathed  in  a  roll  of  very  fine  tapa-like 
muslin.  Her  ears  were  perfoiated,  and 
ornamented  with  curiously  cut  bones  or 
ivory;  and  around  her  neck  were  some 
strings  of  scented  nuts  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  naked  arm  was  tattoed  elab- 
orately, from  the  finger-ends  to  near  the 
shoulder,  with  a  deep  blue  tinge,  which 
was  not  unbecoming;  and  her  feet  and 
ankles  seemed  to  be  covered  with  beau- 
tifully worked  blue  stockings ;  while  blue 
lines  were  traced  vertically  on  the  lips, 
and  an  ornamented  scroll  decorated  the 
ears.  This  dainty  savage  queen  was  at- 
tended by  a  bevy  of  damsels  as  pictu- 
resque as  herself,  and  more  beautiful, 
who  were  attired  in  court  costume ;  but 
the  visitors  to  the  ship  of  humbler  rank 
dispensed  altogether  with  clothing,  and 
boasted  no  other  adornment  than 
wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  around  their 
necks.  The  prettiest  of  the  bevy  prompt- 
ly made  Mr.  Lament  a  proposal  of  mai^ 
nage,  in  the  simplest  possible  style.  She 
laid  one  hand  on  his  arm,  the  other  on 
her  own  bosom,  and  said :  "  Me,  you  I  " 
On  receiving  an  acquiescent  nod,  she 
scampered  off  to  tell  her  companions  the 
good  news,  which  they  received  with 
shouts  of  delight. 

The  women  delight  in  bathing  and 
swimming,  tumbling  about  for  hours  in 
the  warm  bright  waves,  and  then  wash- 
ing off  the  sea- water,  which  they  con- 
sider injurious  to  their  skin,  in  the  crys- 
tal-clear basins  formed  by  the  numerous 
cascades.  The  description  of  the  islands 
and  the  tenants  reminds  one  of  a  land- 
scape of  Calypso's  Isle  by  Turner,  but 
Etty  should  have  painted  the  nymphs. 
Nature  is  lavish  of  her  purest  and  sim- 
plest productions,  and  art  lends  her  next 
to  no  aid.  The  bread-fruit  and  the 
cocoa-nut  are  among  the  most  precious 
and  plentiful  of  her  gifts,  the  king's 
table,  to  which  Mr.  Lament  was  bidden, 
was  spread  as  that  of  the  first  con- 
vive^B  may  have  been.  A  broad  banana- 
leaf  served  for  the  table-cloth ;  a  roasted 
bread-fruit,  like  a  large  white  loaf,  smok- 
ing hot ;  delicious  fish  called  "  bonita," 
cooked  in  leaves,  formed  the  staple  of 
the  feast ;  the  dessert  consisted  of  ban- 
anas, fayees,  and  roasted  tare ;  and  the 
beverage  was  the  cool  and  delicious 
water  from  the  young  green  cocoa-nuts. 
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This,  under  a  tropical  sky,  in  a  hut  of 
bamboo,  cunningly  contrived  to  combine 
perfect  shade  and  thorough  ventilation, 
in  the  company  of  the  gentlest  arid 
cleanest  of  savages,  was  an  event  cer- 
tainly not  deficient  in  the  poetic  element. 
After  a  good  deal  of  cruising,  with  but 
little  variety,  among  the  comparatively 
known  islands,  Mr.  Lamont  and  his  very 
uncongenial  associates  steered  for  Aitu- 
tak6,  taking  en  route  Harvey  Inland,  con- 
cerning which  exquisitely  beautiful  little 
spot,  he  relates  the  following  extraordi- 
nary story,  characteristic  of  a  phase  of 
human  nature  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Pacific  Islands :  "  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  one  white  man,  his  two  native 
wives,  and  some  children,  were  the  Oiily 
-occupants.  He  had  formerly  a  compan- 
ion m  his  exile,  but,  instead  of  being 
friendly  to  each  other,  these  two  men 
became  deadly  enemies.  He  first  de- 
parted \i'ith  his  wife  to  the  opposite 
island,  where  they  lived  for  some  years 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  till  the  second  re- 
tired from  the  place,  leaving  the  other 
in  undisputed  possession.  The  island 
grows  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
bananas  in  profusion.  It  has  some 
stately  forest  trees,  and  the  Gape  Jessa- 
mine and  other  flowers  deliciously  per- 
fume the  air.  George,  the  occupant  of 
the  island,  with  whom  we  did  some  trad- 
ing, seemed  perfectly  contented  with  his 
lot.  Fish,  the  eggs  of  sea-birds,  and  the 
young  sea-fowl  themselves,  are  excellent 
food ;  and  with  these,  and  with  pig  occa- 
sionally, together  with  bread,  flour,  and 
other  necessaries  purchased  from  the 
passing  ships,  he  lived  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable life." 

The  arrival  of  the  Californian  ship  at 
Aitutake  caused  the  natives  great  joy ; 
they  regarded  it  as  the  commencement 
of  a  new  trade.  The  traders'  object 
was  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of  oranges, 
and  they  bought  the  fruit  at  one  of 
three  markets,  each  being  gravely  pre- 
sided over  by  a  king,  who  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  any  attempts  at  cheating. 
Surely  a  sight  unequalled  in  the  world 
since  Ferdinand  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
^^  Naso  "  of  his  loving  lazzaroni,  presided 
at  the  fish-auctions  at  Naples,  and  vocif- 
erously proclaimed  the  "  lots." 

Having  seen  enough  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  avoided  the  dull  season, 
Mr.  Lamont  decided  on  returning  to 


California,  and  set  sail  with  a  pleasant 
breeze.  But,  on  the  6th  January  1853, 
the  ship  struck  on  the  Penrhyn  Islaods, 
mistaken  for  a  cloud  by  the  look-oat; 
and  the  voyagers  found  themselves 
wrecked  on  an  unknown  shore,  and  sur- 
rounded, at  earliest  daybreak,  by  a 
crowd  of  yelling  savages,  who  only 
yelled,  however,  and  plundered,  but  did 
them  no  bodily  harm,  and,  in<lced,  on 
the  contrary,  helped  them  ashore  through 
the  surf.  A  strange  life  began  then  for 
the  white  men,  tlius  thrown  ou  this 
hardly  known,  uncivilized  coast;  and 
strangest  of  all  for  Mr.  Lamont,  whose 
difiiculties  with  the  islanders  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  exceeded  by  his  diffi- 
culties with  his  own  companions.  Britoo- 
like,  he  decided  on  impressing  the  sav- 
ages at  once  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  the  intruders;  and  advised 
his  partner  and  the  crew  to  do  the  same; 
a  suggestion  which  was  carried  out  with 
immediate  and  strikutg  advantage. 
There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  general 
similarity  between  all  stories  of  ship- 
wreck and  sojoum  in  savage  countries; 
the  suflTerers  must  be  put  to  tiie  same 
kind  of  shifts,  and  suffer  similar  hard- 
ships, varying  in  degree  only  with 
climate  and  the  means  of  subsistence; 
but  in  this  instance  the  shipwrecked 
men  had  to  endure  the  terror  of  the  sup- 
posed cannibalism  of  the  unknown 
"natives"  among  whom  they  found 
themselves;  and  naturally  imaginedi 
when  they  were  given  food  and  shelter, 
that,  like  Siudbad  and  his  corapauions, 
they  were  being  fattened  up  for  some 
festive  occasion.  Their  fears,  which 
proved  wholly  unfounded — theriisnot  a 
trace  of  cannibalism  to  be  found  in  the 
narrative;  and  Mr.  Lament  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion— were  increased  by  their  discovery 
of  a  gloomy  space,  enclosed  in  trees, 
containing  curious  stones,  like  a  minia- 
ture Stonehenge,  and  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  human  sacrifices. 

There  was  no  cordiality  of  feeling 
between  Mr.  Lamont  and  his  coia|>an- 
ions;  and  in  all  that  concerns  them,  his 
narrative  is  so  confused  that  oue  really 
knows  nothing  about  them,  does  not  ex- 
actly make  out  what  became  of  them, 
and  certainly  does  not  care.  The  in- 
terest of  the  story  centres  in  tliis  one 
man,  who,  for  an  indefinite  time— i«! 
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does  not  give  the  date  of  his  rescue — 
lived   among  the  ii^land   people,  going 
about  from   islet  to  islet,  adopted  by 
each  tribe  in  succession,  finding  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  especially 
aunts — the  number  of  these  relatives  is 
extraordinary  everywhere.    He  found  a 
good  many  ^wives  also,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  had  some  trouble  with 
them  also,  particularly  in  the  case  of  one 
very    handsome     young    person,    who 
could  not  be  deterred  from  hunting  ver- 
min in  the  heads  of  her  tribe.    But  this, 
though  disgusting  to  travellers  who  have 
not  graduated  lor  savage  lands  by  a  so- 
journ in  Spain,  is  almost  the  only  per- 
sonal enormity  these  harmless  beings  hi- 
dulge  in.     In  several  of  the  islands,  their 
funeral  rites  are  peculiar  and  simple,  con- 
sisting of  sewing  the  dead  body  up  in  mat- 
ting, and  suspending  it  from  the  ceiling — 
a  practice  which  resulted  on  one  occasion 
in  Mr.  Lament's  knocking  his  head  vi- 
olently against  one  of  his  nunts,  of  whose 
decease  he  had  not  heard ;  but  they  are 
delightful  savages,  for  savages,  for  all 
that,  and  extraordinarily  cleanly.    They 
accepted  Mr.  Lament  at  once  as  a  prince, 
and   he  received   deputations  from  all 
the  islets,  just  as  £lijah  Pogram  did,  and 
probably  to  much    the    same  purpose. 
They  danced  horrible  dances  for  his  de- 
light, and  cut   themselves   with   sharp 
shells  in  their  enthusiasm  of  allegiance. 
They  held  extraordinary  festivals  called 
maras,  and  strange  councils  called  pehus, 
and  they  testified  extreme  anxiety  that 
he  should  always  have  a  great  deal  to 
eat  of  the  innocent  food  of  those  regions, 
and  a  touching  interest  in  the  state  of 
his  appetite.     Of  course,  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  several  islands 
light  with  each  other,  but  it  is  harmless 
warfare.     They  discharge   showers  of 
spears  at  one  anothei"  from  behind  the 
safe  sht^lter  of  trees,  make  horrid  noises, 
terriHc  faces,  and  derisive  gestures  ;  and 
when  they  chance  to  come  to  close  quar- 
ters, they  tear  quantities  of  hair  from 
each    other's  heads.      Trophies  of  this 
kind  being  triumphantly  displayed  after 
such  battles,  the  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  their  hair  before  going  out  to 
fight. 

Mr.  Lnmont  relates  a  story  which 
singularly  illustrates  the  gentle  nature 
of  these  islanders.  In  one  of  his  jour- 
neys with  some  native  boys  in  search  of 


"foodland,"  they  came  upon  a  waste 
place  where  all  the  trees  were  dead.     '*  I 
endeavored,"  he  says,  "to  learn  howHhe 
place  through  which  we  were  passing 
became  a  desert,  and  why  not  a  single 
tree  bore  a    shell  ering  branch.      The 
boys  evidentlv  understood  my  question, 
but  said  nothing ;   and  it  was  not  until 
long  afterward  the  mystery  w»as  solved. 
About  twelve  years  previously,  a  solitary 
white  man  had  landed  on  the  island — the 
first  and  only  one  before  our  appearance 
on  it — and  had  swum  ashore  near  this 
spot  from  some  ship  or  boat.    The  sav- 
age appearance  of  the  first  natives  he 
saw  so  frightened  him,  that  at  their  ap- 
proach he  again   plunged  into  the  sea 
for  refuge,  but  was  speared  and  slain. 
Some  time  after  this  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  died  off,  most  likely 
from  old  age,  but,  as  the  natives  believe, 
to  punish  them  for  their  merciless  de- 
struction of  the  white  man."     On  the 
beach  near  this  ])lace,  Mr.  Lamont  be- 
held a  spectacle  which   naturalists  will 
envy ;   this  was  none  other  than  land- 
crabs  a  foot  long,  so  tame  that  they  dis- 
puted the    path    with    him,    viciously 
spreading  out  their  great  claws — and 
lobster,  orange,  blue,  green,  and  scarlet, 
of  which  strange  creatures  he  says :  "  On 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  hurried- 
ly retreat,  stern  foremost,  pulling  them- 
selves back  by  their  tails,  and  pushing 
at  the  same  time  with  their  enormous 
claws.     If  molested,  they  will  start  up 
a  tree  in  this   manner,  their  retreating 
motion,  when  ascending,  having  a  most 
absurd  appearance."     Either  there  are 
•  very  few  animals  in  these  islands,  or  Mr. 
Lamont  takes  no  interest  in  them :  no 
information  respecting  the  faima  is  to  be 
gained  from   this   book.     The   natives 
have  some  notion  of  another  life ;  and, 
vague  as  are  the  author's  statements,  it 
maybe  gathered  from  them  that  their 
religious  ideas  are  not  impressed  with 
the    gloomy  ferocity  and    fear  which 
characterize   those  of  the  African  and 
Bornean.    It  is  chiefly  from  the  ceremo- 
nies gone  through  on  the  oc(*a8ion  of 
death  that  a  notion  of  their  ideas  can 
be  obtained,  as  their  religion  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  formal  development, 
either  dogmatic  or  moral.    They  have 
no  laws,  though   custom  restricts  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  wander- 
ing, except  on  formal  occasions  of  feud 
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or  friendship,  and  no  government,  and  do 
admirably  without  it ;  and  their  house- 
hold relations  appear  to  be  tendei  \y  and 
honorably  maintained.  There  is  neither 
wealth  nor  poverty  among  them ;  nature 
gives  them  all  enough;  and  the  climate 
they  live  in  is  health  and  wealth  com- 
bined. 

The  cocoa-nut  and  fish  diet  tried  Mr. 
Lamont  severely  for  a  time,  but  he  grew 
accustomed  to  it.     All  the  tribes  loved 
him,  all  the  children  particularly,  and 
he  soon  learned  to  make  himself  intel- 
ligible to  them.    The  island  dialects  are 
soft,  and  the  voices,  especially  the  wo- 
men's, trainantes,  and  the  gentle  man- 
ners  of  the   people,  undemonstrative, 
except  in  grie^  which  they  express  with 
frantic    energy.       The  "  great  chief," 
Mahanta,  who  had  been  very  kind  to 
Lamont,  died,  and  he  went  to  visit  Ocu- 
ra,  his  widow,  who  had  been  his  favor- 
ite wife.    The  story  of  the  visit  is  very 
touching — of  course  it  is  veiy  savage. 
"When  I  spoke  of  Mahanta's  goodness 
and  friendship  for  me,  she  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  grief;   and  with  piercing 
shrieks,  ran  toward  her  own  house,  from 
which  we  atlerward  heard  moaning  and 
wailing,  and  occasional  bursts  of  grief; 
and  at  last  some  wilder  screams  mingled 
with  several  severe  blows ;  then  sudden- 
ly all  was  still.    Even  the  loquacious  na- 
tives, who  had  gathered  round  me,  were 
silent  for  once.     On  entering  the  house, 
we  found  the  graceful  form  of  the  wretch- 
ed Ocura  stretched  senseless  beside  a 
cocoa-nut  log,  the  blood  disfiguring  her 
deathlike  features.     She  had  beaten  her 
head  against  the  fallen  tree  until  she 
had  dropped  senseless  beside  it,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  she  was 
restored."   The  friendly  and  family  rela- 
tions which  Mr.  Lamont  formed  with 
the  islanders  made  his  captivity  endura- 
ble ;  but  his  state  of  mind  was  extremely 
painful,  notwithstanding;  and  occasion- 
ally a  maddening  tide  of  recollections 
would  surge  up,  and  he  would  feel  his 
life  almost  impossible  to  bear.     Still,  he 
hoped,  and  he  drove  despondency  away 
by  active  occupation. 

The  native  fishing-parties  interested 
him,  and  he  joined  them  frequently. 
Immense  excitement  prevails  on  these 
occasions.  The  scene  of  operations  is 
the  lagoons ;  the  implements,  bamboo 
branches  and  bag-nets.      "  With  their 


long  hair  streaming,  and  their  eyes 
gleaming  with  excitement,  I  saw  tbem 
diving  into  the  hollow  curve  of  the 
broakera,  soon  to  appear  again  some 
distance  off  beyond  the  force  of  the 
waves.  Men,  women,  and  children 
alike  fearlessly  plunged  beneath  the 
foam,  seemingly  as  much  at  home  as 
on  land.  The  multitude  in  the  sea,  at 
first  scattered  over  a  considerable  ex* 
tent,  now  began  to  concentrate  toward 
a  point,  not  only  keeping  up  an  incets- 
sant  noise  with  the  voice,  but  jumping 
half-way  out  of  the  water,  and  as  they 
descended,  striking  their  elbows  to  their 
sides,  and  clapping  their  hands,  produ- 
cing a  report  like  a  pistol-shot.  I  now 
observed  shoals  of  flying  fish  skimming 
the  water  in  terror  in  every  direction, 
often  rising  beyond  the  nets  of  the  cirde 
of  men,  who  raised  their  arms  to  catch 
them,  and  often  escaping  in  their  flight 
the  baskets  of  the  outer  guard  of  wo- 
men and  children.  These  flying  fi$h  are 
about  the  size  of  herrings.  A  certain 
quantity  is  laid  aside  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
spirit,  who,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
claim  it.  It  is  then  divided  among  the 
men,  women  not  being  permitted  to 
touch  the  sacred  food.  Only  of  thia 
ideal  kind  is  the  oppression  practised 
toward  women  among  the  islanders.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  almost  every  other, 
they  contrast  favorably  with  all  the  sav- 
ages whose  acquaintance  we  have  bad 
the  pleasure  of  making  bo  extensivelj 
of  late  years. 

When  at  length  a  ship,  the  John 
Appleton^  whaler,  of  New  Bedford, 
•came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  cluster 
of  islands,  and  the  hour  of  Mr.  Lamont's 
deliverance  was  come,  the  natives  op- 
posed his  departure  clamorously,  even 
menacingly.  They  could  not  compre- 
hend why  be  should  wish  to  leave  them ; 
all  the  ties  which  were  but  weansome 
shams  to  him,  were  dear  realities  to  the 
simple  creatures.  It  is  painful  to  think 
that  he  left  them  at  the  last  the  memory 
of  threats  and  violence. 


•  ♦• 


Lelaare  Hoan. 
ELEPHANT  HUNTING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BT  T.  BADIlBt  F.ILa.8. 

Trb  graphic  reports  in  the  news- 
papers lately,  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's sport  in  South  Africa,  have  i^ 
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called  my  own  humble  experiences  on 
the  same  field.  Some  points  relating  to 
the  elephant  in  South  Africa  may  interest 
naturalists  as  well  as  sportsmen. 

The  elephant,  once  common  in  South 
Africa,  down  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Cape,  has  since  the  commencement  of 
the  colony  been  gradually  driven  back- 
ward before  the  deadly  fire-arms  of  the 
European  hunters ;  till — except  in  a  few 
localities,  where  it  may  not  be  hunted 
without  special  permission — it  is  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  repay  tlie  cost  of  a  hunting  trip, 
unless  sought  farther  and  farther  every 
year  in  the  interior.  The  native  methods 
of  hunting,  whether  by  pitfall,  by  tlie 
chase  of  single  animals,  or  even  by 
battue,  unless  fire  is  used,  seem  not  much 
to  alarm  the  survivors;  nor  would  the 
European,  chasing  them  fairly  with  horse 
and  rifle,  soon  drive  the  elephant  from 
its  favorite  haunts.  But  when  the  hunter 
can  no  longer  repay  the  cost  of  his  out- 
fit in  this  manner,  and  is  obliged  to  way- 
lay the  animals  by  night  at  their  drink- 
ing-places,  the  sense  of  insecurity  comes 
over  them,  which  in  a  short  time  makes 
them  retire  to  more  distant  and  less  per- 
secuted districts. 

The  hunter  with  his  wagons  equipped 
for  the  season's  journey,  like  ships  for 
a  long  voyage,  with  oxen  numerous 
enough  to  supply  the  place  of  .those 
killed  by  the  tsetse,  or  poisom)us  fly, 
and  as  many  horses  as  he  can  afibrd,  to  al- 
low for  losses  by  sickness,  or  casualties,  or 
exhaustion  in  the  chase,  and  with,  gener- 
ally, articles  of  barter,  to  fill  up  his 
cargo  by  purchase  from  the  natives, 
reaches  the  country  he  has  chosen  for 
his  hunting  ground,  and,  having  secured ' 
the  friendship  of  the  Chief,  or  the  con- 
fidence of  the  scattered  natives,  who 
fiock  readily  to  his  wagons  as  soon  as 
the  object  of  his  journey  is  made  known, 
commences  operations. 

Scouts  are  sent  out  on  all  sides,  and 
reports  of  spoor,  or  tracks,  or  of  the 
most  probable  localities,  are  brought  to 
him.  Choosing  those  of  the  males  as 
bearing  the  largest  ivory,  he  follows, 
tracking  them  patiently  for  hours,  some- 
times for  days,  until  he  comes  up  with 
them  and  gives  chase.  The  bull  with 
the  finest  tusks  is,  if  possible,  selected, 
and  by  persevering  efforts  chased  out 
and  separated  from  the  herd,  each  horse- 


man, if  there  be  more  than  one,  choosing 
in  turn  his  own  victim,  and  not  interfer- 
ing with  his  comrades,  unless  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  help. 

Sometimes  the  successful  shot  is  soon 
obtained.  The  after  part  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  immense  ear  marks  the  death- 
spot,  in  which,  if  the  ball  strikes  fairly, 
it  either  breaks  the  bones  of  the  shoulder, 
or,  missing  them,  passes  into  the  heart 
or  other  vital  grgans.  If  posi^ible  the 
fire  should  be  delivered  when  the  fore 
leg  of  the  elephant  is  thrown  forward, 
as  the  skin  is  then  more  tightly  stretched, 
and  the  thinner  parts  behind  the  shoulder 
more  exposed.  An  experienced  hunter 
will  know  at  once  whether  the  wound  is 
sufiicient  to  kill  or  disable  the  animal. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  will  chase  and 
kill  another,  or  perhaps  a  third — as  one 
of  my  friend  McUabe's  hunters.  Christian 
Harmse,  has,  I  believe,  frequently  done 
— coming  back  again  to  take  up  the  spoor 
and  kill  the  first,  if  not  already  dead. 

Sometimes  the  chase  is  long  and  ardu- 
ous, and  continues  till  the  tired  elephant 
resorts  to  the  last  expedient,  of  insert- 
ing his  trunk  into  his  mouth  and  draw- 
ing water  from  his  stomach  to  refresh 
himself  by  throwing  it  over  his  skin ; 
when,  if  tiie  horse  be  not  equally  exhaust- 
ed, his  pursuer  knows  the  chase  is  near  its 
hoped  tor  termination.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  fleeing,  the  elephant  turns  upon 
its  persecutor,  and,  with  shrill  and  angiy 
scream,  uplifted  trunk,  and  wide-extend- 
ed ears,  charges  furiously.  If  the  horse 
be  already  in  motion,  the  hunter  may 
urge  him  on  yet  more  swiftly,  and  es- 
cape ;  but  if  not,  terror  may  seize  him 
at  that  dreadful  scream,  and,  paralyzed 
in  every  limb,  he  may  stand  trembling 
and  unable  even  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  safety.  Perhaps  the  rider,  throwing 
himself  off,  may  escape  by  flight,  or  he 
may  even  shoot  the  furious  animal  while 
it  wreaks  its  vengeance  on  the  helpless 
steed.  Sometimes,  before  this  happens, 
a  daring  comrade  may  ride  between  him 
and  the  elephant,  and  draw  the  pursuit 
upon  himself^  trusting  to  the  imperilled 
hunter  to  recover  the  command  of  his 
horse,  and  come  as  soon  as  possible  to 
his  aid ;  or  there  is  a  chance,  although  a 
small  one  when  such  fury  is  excited, 
that  the  elephant  may  swerve  and  pass 
to  either  side. 
Sometimes  the  hunter  has  to  try  the 
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endurance  of  his  horse  in  a  fair  full 
flight ;  and  many  are  the  tales  I  have 
heard  of  liair-breadth  escapes  when  the 
pursuing  elephant,  determined  upon  ven- 
geance, has  put  forth  his  utmost  speed, 
and  the  fugitive  has  at  last  gained  ground 
enough  to  dismount  and  shoot  his  pur- 
suer as  he  came  up,  or  was  fortunate 
enough  to  lead  him  past  a  comrade, 
ready  with  deliberate  aim  to  bring  him 
down.  Sometimes,  frqm  loss  of  horses 
or  the  retreat  of  the  herds  into  the  "  fly- 
country,"  they  must  be  followed  on  foot, 
and  this  is  weary  work.  McCabe  told 
me  that  once  he  and  half-a-dozen  friends 
had  followed  spoor  all  day,  and  had 
brought  down  their  elephant  by  a  run- 
ning fusilade.  Unable  to  move  another 
step,  the  exhausted  hunters  leaned 
against  the  carcass,  and  thrust  their 
fingers  into  the  bullet-holes  to  ascertain 
by  the  size  of  the  orifice  whose  gun  had 
given  the  fatal  wound.  While  thus  en- 
gaged the  elephant  planted  one  huge 
foot  upon  the  earth  and  raised  himself 
suddenly  in  their  midst.  Their  activity 
was  restored  marvellously.  They  radi- 
ated In  all  directions,  some  catching  up 
the  guns  which  they  had  been  too  wea- 
ried even  to  reload ;  only  one  was  ready 
to  fire,  when  McCabe  noticed  that  the 
elephant's  eyes  were  closing,  and  that  he 
was  beginning  again  to  sink  in  death. 

Many  persons  hearing  of  the  number 
of  animals  killed  by  hunters  in  Africa, 
are  apt  to  imagine  them  guilty  of  cold- 
blooded and  useless  slaughter.  This  is 
at  times  too  true ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule  that  comparatively  few 
animals  are  killed  wastefuUy  by  Euro- 
peans. The  professional  hunter  shoots 
lor  the  ivory,  and  will  not,  except  in 
cases  of  need,  kill  anything  but  a 
"tusker,"  lest  the  natives  who  follow 
him  should  content  themselves  with  the 
flesh  and  neglect  to  lead  him  to  the 
animals  he  seeks.  Sometimes  he  shoots 
more  thnn  they  can  consume,  and  finds 
them  too  indolent  to  cut  it  up  and  dry 
it ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  a  work  of 
labor  to  keep  the  supply  of  meat  up  to 
the  demand.  The  remote  colonist,  or 
the  emigrant  Dutch  boor  of  the  interior, 
knows  too  well  the  value  of  ammunition 
to  throw  it  away  wastefully.  He  goes 
out  to  supply  his  homestead ;  every  ani- 
mal he  IS  able  to  shoot  is  carefullv 
brought  home,  and  the    "huisvrow 


exults  in  the  prowess  of  her  "  man"  if 
she  can  point  to  nine  or  ten  ^^itildc 
beestes  "  or  "  bles  boks  "  hanging  in  her 
larder.  The  true  sportsman,  who,  like 
Captain  Harris,  and  many  others,  is  a 
naturalist,  a  geographer,  and  an  artist, 
has  surely  an  object  in  view  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  rejoicing  in  his  victory, 
when,  after  an  arduous  chase  or  exciting 
conflict,  some  mighty  animal,  seen  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  lies  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  Even  where  the  higher  quali- 
fications I  have  named  are  wanting,  the 
risk  incurred  is  made  the  pretext  to  give 
the  chase  the  character  of  fair  play,  and 
redeem  it  from  the  imputation  of  nnj- 
thing  like  cold-blooded  slaughter.  With 
the  wasteful  shooting  of  numbers,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  bag,  1 
have  no  sympathy  whatever. 

lu  countries  where  elephants  sre  less 
plentiful,  low  walls  of  stone  are  built  hy 
the  water,  or  pits,  to  conceal  the  hunters ; 
or  trenches  ten  feet  long  are  dug,  :he 
middle  being  covered  with  stent  logs 
that  an  elephant  may  pass  over  without 
breaking,  and,  well  concealed  by  earth 
thrown  over  them,  the  ends  .nre  left 
open.  Here  the  hunters  watch  or  sleep 
by  turn,  each  with  one  or  more  i'pare 
rifles  lying  beside  him,  till  the  animals 
approach  to  drink ;  when,  from  a  few 
yards,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few  feet  of 
distance,  the  deadly  streak  of  fire  flashes 
upward  from  the  earth,  and  the  creature 
falls  either  upon  the  spot,  or  retires  to 
die  at  a  short  distance.  By  these  or 
other  modes  of  hunting,  or  by  purchase 
from  natives  who  have  learned  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  the  cargo  of  ivory  is  at 
length  completed,  and  the  hunter  turns 
'  homeward  to  realize  in  Graham's  Town, 
or  other  frontier  markets,  or  in  the  Cnpe 
itself,  the  hard-earned  reward  of  his  labor. 


•  »• 


SKETCH  OF  MICHAEL  PARADAT. 
As  an  embellishment  of  this  number  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine,  out  renders 
will  find  a  fine  portrait  of  an  eminent 
man  of  science.  He  was  gre.nt  in  the 
department  of  science.  He  was  a  good 
man.  His  nnuio  will  long  live  among  men 
of  renown  in  the  fields  of  science.  For 
the  particulars  in  the  life  of  Professor 
Faraday,  we  beg  to  point  our  readers 
to  the  Januaiy  number  of  the  Ecuflcrir, 
1 868,  p.  61,  for  an  account  of  his  pen^oai 
history  ahd  labors. 
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UNDER    THE   SNOW. 


The  Tantany*  bella  swing  to  and  fro, 
Heavily  with  the  wind  they  go, 
Keenly  the  bitter  blast  doth  blow, 
Beep  in  the  valley  lies  the  snow ; 

But  a  still  sraall  voice  is  sweetly  siDging, 
Singing  in  accents  soft  and  low, 

'*  Utider  the  snow  the  com  is  springing  I " 

Spring  comes,  although  the  sky  still  lowers, 
With  violets,  Love's  favored  flowers, 
And  April  brings  his  genial  showers, 
And  ruoea  blossom  in  the  bowers ; 

But  then  the  voice  says,  sad  and  slow, 
"  Gather  ihem  gently,  count  your  hours, 

Afler  the  harvest  comes  the  snow  1 " 

And  gloomy  winter  came  again. 

But  burning  love  had  caught  me  then — 

Mine  was  a  soul  of  fire,  my  brain 

Grew  'ueath  her  tears  like  flowers  in  rain ; 

And  then  the  voice  was  sweetly  singing. 
Knowing  that  I  did  sue  in  vain, 

"  Under  the  snow  the  corn  is  springing  f  " 

Summer  again,  my  bride  was  won, 
A  life  all  new  I  had  begun. 
The  world  shone  with  another  sun. 
My  bride,  ray  wife,  my  lovdd  one  1 

But  then  the  voice  said,  sad  and  low, 
"  Winter  is  coming,  harvest's  done, 
The  sweetest  flowers  will  soon  be  gone. 

After  the  summer  comes  the  snow  I  " 

Summer  and  winter,  ever  so, 
Yet  the  sweet  voice  I  welcome  now. 
For  much  my  monitress  I  owe: 
Oh !  when  at  last  they  lay  roe  low, 
With  her  from  wliom  I  sorrow  now, 
Sweet  in  my  ears  may  it  be  ri'rglng, 
Deep  in  my  heart  the  angel  singing, 
Singing  in  accents  soft  and  low, 

**  Under  the  snow  the  corn  is  springing  I  " 

M.  I.  T. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

How  high  a  gate  of  gorgeous  light, 
With  film  of  gold  and  violet  bright^ 
A  wonderful  and  magic  sight, 

Is  swiftly  built, 
And  instantly  the  purpled  height 

Of  mountain  gilt  1 

The  glory  scarce  begpns  to  climb, 
As  rapid  qs  the  wings  of  Time, 
When  Earth  beholds  its  finished  prime, 

And  hushed  admires, 
As  if  to  stir  would  be  a  crime 

Till  it  expires. 

•  Tantnnr,  ft  corruption  of  tintiunabulum.  The 
Bpire  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  contains  the 
bells,  is  called  the  Tantany  Tower. 


Up  springs  the  lark,  in  haste  to  soar, 
His  little  bosom  trembling  o*cr 
With  sudden  wild  tumultuous  store 

Of  melody. 
And  loud  and  sweet  the  carols  pour 

From  field  qnd  sky. 

And  now  the  hues  on  azure  turn 
So  spirit-faint  that  sight  doth  yearn, 
And  scarce  in  front  of  heaven  discern 

Its  tinted  porch ; 
Bat  on  the  dark-blue  wave  they  bum, 

A  glowing  torch. 

O  seraph  track,  that  dost  incline 
Thy  sudden  path  for  steps  divine, 
Of  life  thou  art  the  loveliest  sign 

Through  all  the  years, 
Whilei  Hope's  ethereal  colors  shine 

In  human  tears  1 

Thou  com'st  between  the  rain's  black  wall 
And  Evening's  sunset-opened  hall ; 
Upon  the  golden  radiance  fall. 

Like  priceless  gems, 
The  countless  drops  outsparkling  all 

Earth's  diadeoia. 

And  even  while  the  cloud  is  driven, 

A  vanished  joy  again  is  g^ven ; 

Thy  phantom  bow  of  splendors  seven 

Returns  aa  bright, 
The  glorious  arch  that  arches  heaven, 

A  world's  delight! 


WHAT  SAYS  THE  SEA  T 

What  are  the  bright  waves  saying, 

As  they  dance  along  the  sand, 
With  a  murmur  like  mingled  voices 

Breathed  from  a  far-ofi*  strand  ? 
Woo  they  the  parsing  breezes, 

That  o'er  them  softly  stray  ? 
With  their  murmuring,  lulling  music. 

What  do  the  bright  waves  say? 

They  tell  of  the  sea-girt  islands, 

Like  gems  on  its  heaving  breast, 
Where  the  flow  of  the  rippling  waters 

Soothes  the  waking  wind  to  rest — 
Of  the  waves  when  softly  creeping 

O'er  sands  of  dazzling  white, 
Where  pearls  are  unheeded  glistening. 

In  the  cold  and  calm  moo^ight 

What  are  the  billows  saying. 

As  they  foam,  and  rush,  and  roar. 
With  a  sound  like  the  bursting  thunder 

To  dash  on  the  rocky  shore  ? 
Chide  they  the  tempest  howling, 

As  they  rock  beneath  its  sway? 
With  their  harsh  and  thund'ring  voices, 

What  do  the  billows  say? 
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They  speak  of  the  storro-woni  bairiera-^ 

Of  the  dark  and  dismal  caves, 
Where  the  loud  waves  meet  the  echoes, 

And  the  wild  wind  wUder  raves — 
Of  the  hurricane  madly  sweeping 

O'er  the  ocean  swelling  dark. 
And  striking  down  with  his  rushing  wing 

The  pride  of  the  struggling  bark. 

Of  its  thousand  voioes,  mocking 

And  drowning  the  words  of  prayer — 
While  they  mingle  the  shriek  of  anguish 

With  the  curse  of  wild  despair. 
But  it  speaks  of  Him  who  setteth 

To  the  mighty  deep  its  bound, 
And  who  with  a  zone  of  waters, 

Hath  girdled  the  earth  around. 

Go,  when  the  tempest  swelleth, 

When  the  billows  rush/  and  roar : 
Bid  them  yield  to  thee,  their  monarch. 

Then  bow,  and  His  might  adore. 
They  speak  in  their  calm,  quiet  beauty, 

Of  Him  whom  the  waves  obeyed — 
Whose  voice  hush'd  the  winds  to  silence, 

When  trembling  disciples  pray'd. 


SACRED  VOWa 

I  OTAKD  alone  by  the  river's  way, 

And  I  hear  its  silver  tone, 
And  my  thoughts,  with  its  pleasant  voice, 

60  flowing  up  and  down. 

In  dreams  I  stand  in  a  shady  place, 
Where  ferns  and  violets  grow. 

Where  the  nodding  trees  are  whispering 
In  murmurs  soft  and  low. 

In  dreams  I  look  on  an  angel  face, 

And  a  pleasant  hand  I  feel, 
While  the  blnebells  and  anemones 

Ring  out  a  wedding  peaL 

And  together  there,  in  the  quiet  dusk, 
'Neath  a  dome  of  heaven's  blue, 

We  make  our  vows,  like  sacred  vows, 
To  be  patient,  fond,  and  true. 

The  place  is  like  a  holy  place. 
As  the  old-world  chapel  halls, 

And  the  perfume  of  the  flower-bells 
Like  the  odor  of  incense  falls. 

And  I  kiss  her  hand  with  a  reverent  love. 

As  the  Catholics  of  old 
Have  kissed  tiie  holy  relics  laid 

On  altars,  rich  witii  gold. 

And  I  make  a  vow,  in  my  earnest  love. 

That  so  dear  she  is  to  me, 
That  I  will  love  no  other  love 

Through  idl  eternity. 

She  never  stands  by  the  river,  now. 

Beneath  the  fields  of  blue, 
And  I  know  no  more  her  tender  love, 

So  patient,  fond,  and  true. 


For  I  stand  alone  in  that  shady  place, 

And  her  hand  no  more  I  feel, 
And  the  bluebells  and  anemones 

Have  hushed  their  merry  peaL 

For  the  gentle  face  that  I  looked  upon, 

And  the  voice  that  softly  fell. 
Have  passed  away  through  the  summer  lands, 

To  the  place  where  angels  dwelL 

But  the  vows  which  I  made  in  that  holy  pboe 

Are  sacred  vows  to  me, 
For  I  will  love  no  other  love 

Through  all  eternity.  u.  L^  a. 


Ask  mc  not  with  simple  grace, 
Pearis  of  thought  to  string  for  thee; 

For  upon  thy  smiling  face. 
Perfect  gems  I  see — 

In  thine  eyes  of  beauty  trace 
Lights  that  fadeless  be. 

Bid  me  not  from  Memory's  land, 
Cull  fair  flowers  of  rich  perfume ; 

Love  will  shew  with  trembling  hand, 
Whore  far  fairer  bloom — 

Gustering  on  thy  cheek  they  stand, 
Blushing  deep^for  whom? 

Bid  me  not  with  fancy's  gale 

Wake  the  music  of  a  sigh ; 
From  thy  breath  a  sweeter  tale, 

Silver-winged,  floats  by ; 
Melodies  that  never  fail, 

Heard  when  thou  art  nigh ! 

Ask  me  not — yet,  oh  I  for  thee 
Dearer  thoughts  my  bosom  fill, 

Dimmed  with  tears  I  cannot  see 
To  do  thy  gracious  will  : 

Take,  then,  my  prayer — In  heaven  may  we 
Behold  thee  loveher  still  1 

Pescie. 


SAINT  CUTHBERT. 

Trb  sun  went  down  on  the  ocean  drear : 
'Twas  the  last  sunset  of  the  fourteenth  year, 
Since  first,  for  bleak  Northumbrian  snows, 
Saint  Cuthbert  quitted  "  fair  Melroee." 
Thro'  those  long  years,  by  night  and  day, 
The  saint  had  striven  to  point  the  way 
So  rarely  found,  more  rarely  passed. 
Whereon  the  Cross  its  shadow  cast. 

He  fled,  the  abbot  of  Holy  Isle. 
From  the  monkish  bond  and  the  sacred  pile: 
He  fled,  with  naught  but  the  faith  enshrined 
In  his  heaven-taught  soul  and  his  guileless  mind, 
Away  o'er  the  face  of  the  stormy  sea. 
Alone  at  last  with  his  God  to  be  I 

No  footstep  gave  to  the  world  a  trace 
Of  the  path  he  took  to  bis  resting-place: 
'Twas  a  lone,  lone  rock,  that  reared  its  crest 
From  the  sea-girt  lair  of  its  ooean-nest ; 
The  clifis  rose  black  on  the  seaman's  view, 
Where  gleamed  the  wings  of  the  white  sea^new, 
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Whoso  hoarse  cry,  borne  o'er  the  surges  drear, 
Smote  on  the  passing  mariner's  ear. 

The  exiled  saint  no  Eden  sought 
To  chain  to  earth  one  heaven-bound  thought ; 
No  charms  to  win  his  human  eye 
From  its  long.  Ions  gaze  on  the  far-off  sky. 
The  scanty  lurf.  with  toil  severe, 
He  scraped  from  hollows  ;  fain  to  rear 
A  hut  of  rudest,  simplest  form. 
To  shield  him  from  the  wintry  storm. 
Not  even  a  glimpse  of  that  wild  waste 
The  saint  allowed ;  so  high  were  placed 
Window  and  door,  that  ne'er  by  chance 
Aught  met  his  eye,  save  Heaven's  expanse. 

O,  glorious  scene  and  strange  1  (for  him, 
He  gazed,  and  gazed,  till  sight  grew  dim.) 
Badiaut,  in  morning's  rosy  blush, 
Gorgeous,  in  sunset's  deeper  Hush, 
Mosi  beautiful  at  deep  midnight, 
With  thousamd  stars  of  shimmering  light: 
And  peaceful  moonlight  stealing  in 
Upon  the  holy  man  within 
That  humble  cell,  who  prayed  and  wept 
For  the  world's  sin,  while  that  world  slept 

Thus  lived  the  fugitive  his  life, 
Apart  from  sin,  apart  from  strife, 
He  sought  to  dwell  above  with  (rod  I 
Then  once,  and  for  the  last  time,  trod 
The  spirit-path  to  Heaven,  and  passed 
Within  the  golden  gates  at  last 


A  SUMMER  IDYL. 

WALKiNa  one  summer  day,  with  lazy  tread 
And  downcast  eyes,  in  meditative  mood, 
I  heard  the  murmur  of  the  coming  storm. 
Clouds,  mountain-vast,  and  crowned  with  peerless 

white. 
Peak  above  peak,  in  wild  abandonment 
Uprose  in  heav'n,  and  dipt  all  sunshine  from 
The  wood  and  field;  and  sudden  stillness  dung 
About  the  earth.    Yet  now,  far-off  was  heard, 
Far-off  and  yet  as  near  (so  close  it  seemed), 
The  murmurous  rustle  of  thick  foliaged 
Trees ;  then  distant  bleat  of  sheep  unsheltered 
And  afraid ;  and  then  again  the  murmur 
Low  of  tremulous  leaves,  as  if  appalled : 
Then  came,  now  heard,  and  now  not  heard,  ebbing 
And  flowing  on  the  restAil  air  a  low, 
Sweet  song  as  of  some  maiden  fair. 

At  this 
Mine  eyes  I  raised,  and  lo  I  toward  me  came, 
More  welcome  than  in  death  the  hope  of  life. 
My  Isabel  (though  then  not  mine) ;  and  as 
The  breaking  glory  of  the  East,  to  one. 
Who,  tossed  of  tumultuous  thought^  has  lain 

through 
All  the  life-long,  weary  night,  longing  for 
Day,  that  he  may  rise  and  mingle  with  the 
World ;  so  to  my  nonl  her  advent  seemed,  and 
Silent  joy  broke  loose  through  all  my  frame. 

The 
Level  sward,  girt  round  with  trees,  awhile  we 
Paced ;  then  silently,  as  stoops  some  lily  to  the 
Westward  gale,  she  stooped,  and  I  stood 
Wond'ring  why  she  beut  thus  lowly  toward  the 
Earth  and  spoke  no  word ;  and  as  the  lily, 
Bising,  seems  to  us  more  wondrous  fair  for 
Bending  from  our  sight  awhile,  filling  what 


Now  was  void  with  light  and  beauty,  so  she : 
And  when  she  rose  she  held  in  one  white  hand 
Two  tender  flowers,  blue  as  Italian  skies. 
On  one  f^il,  life-enclosing  stem  allied ; 
And  turning  toward  me  her  fair  face  she  smiled— 
And  oh  I  her  smile  was  as  the  bursting  of 
All  beauty  on  the  sight  of  one  who  had 
Been  blind,  but  now  and  suddenly,  by  hands 
Unseen,  restored  to  sight;  and  in  her  eyes 
A  bright  light  gathered  confusing  me, 
And  &om  her  lips  broke  musically 

But  soft;  a  beatific  dream :  a  joy 

That  held  mo  from  all  earthly  things  as  by 

A  spell:  the  passionate  uttering  of 

Words,  soul-laden,  that  no  man  may  know :  the 

Meeting  of  two  lips  that  yet  no  meeting 

Knew:  the  welding  of  two  souls  on  love's  high 

Alter-piece,  with  blaze  of  lightnings  for  our 

Heavenly  witnesses,  and  deep-voiced  thunder 

For  our  priestly  music:  love  burst  its  bonds— 

As  from  her  nest  some  eagle-pinioned  bird" 

Aud  she  is  mine. 

J.  M. 


•  ♦• 
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A.  WUliams  &  Co.,  Boston,  send  us  an  attrac- 
tive volume,  The  Struggle  for  Life^  "  a  Story  of 
Home,"  by  Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  author  of 
"Seven  Stormy  Sabbaths,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Bov.  Edward  P.  Hale.  1868.  Fourth  Edition. 
The  title  of  tliis  book  will  invito  attention.  Hu- 
man life  is  a  struggle  onward  through  all  its 
varied  and  changing  scenes.  The  gifted  author 
has  used  her  pen  skilfully  in  the  delineation  of 
her  theme.  This  fourth  edition  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  found  many  readers,  and  will  find 
many  more.  It  is  not  often,  as  in  this  case,  that  a 
brother  pens  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  a 
sister.  But  the  parties  belong  to  a  famQy  of 
literary  renown,  being  the  nephew  and  niece  of 
the  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  And  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  just  here  to  add,  that  Miss  Hale 
and  her  sister  are  on  a  lengthened  sojourn  with 
their  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles  Hale,  Consul 
General  of  the  United  States  in  Egypt,  at  Alex- 
andria, near  the  Court  of  the  Viceroy. 

Sfteidon  A  Co.,  the  well-known  New  York  pub- 
Ushers  of  many  choice  books,  sends  us  an  Auto- 
biography of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  with  an  intro- 
ductory Essay  by  R.  Jeffrey.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
New  York;  Gk>n1d  &  Lincoln^  Boston:  1868. 

Elder  Knapp  was  a  man  of  renown  amongst 
revivalists  of  former  years.  His  fame  went 
abroad  over  the  land,  and  stirred  up  a  g^od  deal 
of  interest  and  exdtement  both  for  and  against 
his  manner  and  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
revivals  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Many 
who  admired  his  preaching,  and  were  saved 
by  his  instrumentality,  will  be  glad  to  read 
his  book.  In  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  his  meas- 
ures in  the  promotion  of  revivals,  there  was,  and 
will  doubtless  be,  a  diversity  of  views  and  opin- 
ions. A  candid  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  vin- 
dicates his  name  and  character,  will  help  the 
reader  to  judge  more  accurately  and  truly.  With 
whatever  faults  some  may  find  in  its  views  and 
statements,  we  hope  much  may  be  found  instruc- 
tive and  useful 
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ffuiory  of  ihe  Great  JRepuhHc,  oonsidered  from  a 
Christian  Stand-point.  By  Jesse  T.  P(«ck,  D.D^ 
with  thirty-four  line  steel  portraits.  Sold  by  sub- 
scription only.  New  York :  Broughton  &  Wyman, 
13  Bible  House,  1868,  pp.  710. 

This  book  is  a  large  octavo,  designed  for  popu- 
lar use.  It  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  usei\il  in- 
formation, wliich  must  prove  very  aoooptable  to 
the  Christ^'an  reader,  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Dr.  Peck  has  performed  his  work  worthily  and 
well ;  the  style  is  easy  and  graceful.  The  sub- 
jects are  well  arranged,  and  the  author  passes 
from  one  to  another  without  abruptness.  The 
fine  steel-plate  engravings  of  omiuont  historic 
persouages  will  enhance  its  value.  A  fine  por- 
trait of  Che  author,  quite  life-Uke,  forms  the  fron- 
tispiece. We  commend  the  work  to  the  patronage 
of  the  reading  public. 

Gould  &  Lincoin^  the  eminent  Boston  publish- 
ers, send  us  an  elaborate  and  learned  work,  The 
Theological  Index.  References  to  the  principal 
works  in  every  department  of  Religious  literature, 
embracing  nearly  seventy  thousand  citations.  By 
Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lmcohi.     1868. 

The  Theological  world  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Dr.  Malcom  for  this  valuable  and  learned  work. 
Few  men  could  have  the  time,  the  patience,  or 
the  skill  to  elaborate  and  arrange  such  a  work, 
with  its  immense  details  and  classifications,  and  one 
which  embodies  such  an  amount  of  information. 
No  theological  library,  and  no  minister's  or  pas- 
tor's libraiy  can  be  considered  well  furnished 
without  this  book.  It  is  like  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge, to  unlock  the  vast  treasures  of  thought 
which  every  student  needs  to  have  access  to.  We 
can  hardly  speak  too  strongly  ot  the  great  value  of 
this  work,  so  full  and  so  complete  in  iis  varied 
departments. 

Hev.  Dr.  John  Marah^a  Letter  on  the  Promotion 
of  Moral  Ktforma  by  secret  societies,  addressed 
to  Hoa  W.  E.  Dodge,  President  of  the  National 
Temperance  Union,  just  published,  and  for  sale  at 
Carters,  Scribnors,  and  Tract  House :  24  pages. 
In  this  ably  written  pamphlet,  the  veteran  Dr. 
Martih  shows  an  undiminished  strength  and 
vitality  of  mind  with  his  best  days.  It  should 
be  read. 

Mr,  BarwMs  new  book  is  just  published  in  two 
handsome  volumes,  On  (he  Variaiion  of  Animala 
and  Plants  under  DoniesticaUon^  in  which  a  swarm 
of  interesting  examples  is  given,  showing  the 
modifications  produced  by  change  of  circum- 
stances, with  the  conclusions  therefrom  deducibie. 
It  will  help  to  elucidate  the  former  book  On  the 
Origin  of  Species.— Sir  John  Lubbock  has  edited 
and  brought  out  Professor  Sven  Nilsson's  book 
on  T?ie  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia;  an 
Essay  on  Comparative  Ethnography^  and  a  Con^ 
tribuiion  to  ihe  History  of  the  Development  of  Man- 
kind, kc.  It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  by  all 
who  desire  to  know  how  from  a  state  of  savagery 
in  long-past  ages  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
have  grown  to  their  present  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


•  ♦• 


SCIENCE. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  astronomers  are 
looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  solar 
eclipse  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  Au- 


gust next,  and  will  be  total  in  India.  On  this  sub- 
ject M.  Le  Verrier  last  week  read  a  commuDicaiioa 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  iuroriuing  tluit  learned 
body  that  the  hue  of  the  central  edipee  pasaea 
through  Aden,  then  enters  India  by  Kulapoor,  a 
little  above  Goa,  crosses  the  whole  oootioeot  from 
west  to  east,  and  quits  it  near  Masulipatam.  It 
then  traverses  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  passes  north  of 
the  Andaman  Islands,  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the 
point  of  Camboja,  the  north  of  Borneo  and  the 
Celebes,  and  lastly,  skirts  thesouUi  of  New  Guinea. 
The  darkness  will  be  very  long,  and  last  more  than 
six  minutes  and  a  half,  varying  by  a  few  seconds 
according  to  the  localities.  This  long  duration  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  while  the  moon 
will  be  in  its  perigee,  and,  therefore,  has  a  large 
apparent  diameter,  the  sun  will  be  in  its  apogee, 
and  will  therefore  have  a  very  small  apparent 
diameter.  Aden  is  not  a  oonvenieni  station,  the 
sun  being  too  near  the  horizon ;  but  British  astrono- 
mers have  the  choice  of  excellent  stations,  and  are 
already  making  preparation&  M.  Le  Verrier  then 
remarked  that,  as  regards  France,  the  point  of 
Camboja,  which  lies  within  the  French  territory  of 
Saigon,  ought  to  be  selected  for  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse ;  that  the  station  for  the  purpo^  ought 
to  be  prepared  forthwith  and  its  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude determined,  the  elements  deduced  from 
the  eclipse  itself  being  useful  to  correct  the  longi- 
tude in  question  and  to  determine  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  anew ;  that  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the 
sun's  light,  when  reduced  to  a  mere  luminous  curve, 
just  before  the  totality  of  the  eclipse,  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  the  same  being  the  caae  with 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun's  rays  after  the  total- 
ity ;  and  that  the  pi-otuberanoes  ought  to  be  pai^ 
ticularly  watched,  in  order  to  ascertain  whettier 
they  really  belong  to  the  sun's  disk. 

Unfortunately,  M.  Le  Verrier  adds,  owing  to 
the  south-western  monsoon,  the  state  of  the  sky 
may  mar  the  observations;  the  English  itetfon- 
omers  will  on  that  account  avoid  the  western  coasit 
of  India,  and  aelect  their  stations  on  the  esfilem 
declivities  of  the  mountain  ranges;  II  I«  Verricr 
thiuks  that  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  Camboja  is  likely  to  prestni  the  same  in* 
convenience. — From  OaUgnani^a  Meshenger.  Feb. 
15. 

Andeni  Chinese  Edipaes, — ^Mr.  Williame  has 
drawn  up  an  interesting  account  of  thtrty-aix  an- 
cient eclipses,  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annali^ 
commencing  with  one  720  B.a  and  ending  with 
that  495  BC.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
possibly  observed  in  the  state  of  Loo.  They  will 
serve,  as  Mr.  Williams  hopes,  to  test  the  aocuncy 
of  Chinese  history. 

Photographs  of  the  Moon, — Mr.  De  la  Rue  is  now 
engaged  in  amplifying  his  original  and  small  pho- 
tographs of  the  moon  to  the  size  of  Maedler  s  great 
map  of  thirty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  extremelv  satisfactory. 

Newly-discovered  Bone  Gate. — In  making  certain 
excavations  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  theengioeere 
have  oome  upon  a  very  extensive  cavern  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  mam- 
malia and  of  man.  From  what  we  have  already 
heard,  this  grotto  bids  fair  to  throw  more  llglit 
upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  pre-hiatorio  man 
than  any  hitherto  examined. 
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Siar  Maps, — The  magnificent  catalog:ue  and 
star  mapa  of  Professor  Argelander  are  now  com- 
pleted— the  number  of  stars  refdstered  amounting 
to  324,198  altogether,  which  are  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  with  a  telescope  of  4^  foot 
focus.  The  preparation  of  this  great  woik  has 
taken  upwards  of  seven  years,  in  which  there 
were  625  clear  nights,  and  the  number  of  obser- 
vations amounted  to  more  than  a  million. 

Recorded  Varknean  of  the  Sun, — Mr.  Carrington 
quotes  a  passage  from  Balers  "  Pageant  of  Popes  " 
(1574)  which  states  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  the 
Third  (790-816),  the  sun  was  darkened  and  tost 
bis  light  for  eighteen  days.  This  is  not  recorded 
by  Humboldt 

Ditiance  of  the  Sttn, — A  new  estimate  of  the 
sun's  distance  reminds  us  that  this  important  as- 
tronomical element  still  remains  unsatisfactorily 
determined.  The  discovery  made,  not  many  years 
ago,  that  the  accepted  value  of  the  sun's  distance 
was  some  three  millions  of  miles  too  great,  was 
reluctantly  admitted  by  astronomers.  It  was  easy, 
indeed,  to  show  that  they  might  justly  be  proud  of 
having  determined  the  »un*s  distance  even  within 
this  apparently  enormous  range  of  error.  But  none 
the  less,  it  was  unpleasant  to  have  to  admit  that 
they  had  largely  over- valued  the  accuracy  of  their 
calculations — or  rather  of  the  observations  on 
which  their  estimates  had  been  founded.  That 
astronomers  should  have  been  in  error  on  this 
point,  and  jet  that  astronomy  should  be  spoken  of 
as  the  most  exact  of  the  sciences,  may  seem  per- 
plexing to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  true 
quality  of  that  exactness  which  is  sought  after  by 
astronomers.  It  resembles  in  a  sort  the  accuracy 
of  the  horologist's  art.  But  the  astronomers  of 
the  present  day,  using  a  variety  of  delicate  methods, 
into  whose  nature  we  need  not  here  enter,  have 
arrived  at  more  trustworthy  results.  It  is  hoped 
that  during  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882 
these  results  may  be  improved  upon.  Yet,  even 
now.  we  may  note  as  a  great  achievement  of 
modem  science  the  following  series  of  values,  dif- 
fering little  (proportionately)  among  themselves, 
though  well  separated  from  the  old  determination, 
95,374,000  miles: — ^The  German  astronomer  Han- 
sen, making  use  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  moon's 
motion  as  a  guide,  was  led  to  the  value  91,700.000 
miles ;  Stone,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  was 
led  by  the  same  means  (only  the  peculiarity  was 
estimated  by  other  instruments)  to  the  value 
92.400,000  miles.  Winnecke  and  Stone,  from  ob- 
servations of  Mars,  obtained,  respectively,  the 
values  91,300,000  miles  and  91,600.000  miles. 
Estimates  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  velocity 
of  light  as  determined.by  the  experiments  of  Fizeau 
and  Foucaultwith  the  astronomical  determination, 
give  a  value  of  91,500,000  miles.  A  method  em- 
ployed by  Leverrier,  and  founded  on  a  peculiarity 
of  the  earth's  motion,  gives  91,600,000  miles.  And 
lastly,  the  new  estimate  obtained  by  Mr.  Simon 
Newcombe  (U.S.),  founded  on  observations  of 
Mars  in  1862^  makes  the  sun's  distance  92,400,000 
miles.  The  mean  of  these  values  is  91,771,000 
miles,  or  nearly  630,000  miles  loss  than  the  great- 
est estimate. 

Qhe  Sapphire  and  Ruby. — The  sapphire  is  a 
precious  stone  in  very  high  estimation.  Colors 
blue  and  red;  also  gray,  white,  green  and  yellow. 
It  occurs  in  blunt-edged  pieces,  in  roundish  peb- 
bles, and  crystallized.    It  varies  from  transparent 


to  translucent,  and  refracts  double.  After  diamond, 
it  is  the  hardefit  substance  in  nature.  The  blue 
variety,  or  sapphire,  is  harder  than  the  ruby,  or 
red  variety.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
France,  etc. ;  but  the  red  snpphire,  or  Oriental 
ruby,  is  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantity 
anywhere  except  in  Ava.  Next  to  diamond,  sap* 
phire  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems.  The 
while  and  pale  blue  ▼oritfties,  by  exposure  to  heat, 
become  snow  white,  and,  when  cut,  exhibit  so 
high  a  degree  of  Instre.  that  they  arc  used  in  place 
of  diamond.  The  most  highly  prized  VHrieties  are 
the  crimson  and  carmine  red — these  are  the  Ori- 
ental ruby  of  the  jeweller ;  the  next  is  sapphire ; 
and  last^  the  yellow  or  Oriental  topaz.  The 
asterias,  or  star  stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
in  which  the  color  is  generally  of  a  reddish  violet, 
and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apices, 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre. 

Novel  Electric  Fuse  for  Blasting  Purposes. — This, 
which  is  a  French  invention,  differs  from  all  those 
previously  employed,  and  appears  to  be  highly 
spoken  of.  It  admits  of  being  rapidly  manufac- 
tured, whilst  the  chances  of  fracture  are  reduced 
to  the  smallest  number.  It  consists  of  an  insu- 
lated wire,  to  which  the  usual  fuse-tube  is  at- 
tached, and  has  a  second  wire,  uninsulated,  coiled 
round  it,  so  that  its  extremity  is  about  a  centi- 
metre from  that  of  the  first  Finally,  there  is  a 
bag  attached  to  its  extremity,  cotitaining  the  ex- 
plosive compound.  When  an  induced  current  is 
passed  through  the  wires,  the  spark  traverses  the 
powder  contained  in  the  pouch ;  it  melts  the  tin 
thread  employed  to  complete  the  circuit,  and 
passes  through  both  wires.  By  adopting  this  pro- 
cess a  great  number  of  blasts  can  be  exploided 
simultaneously,  as  there  may  be  branch  wires 
from  the  main  stem  to  various  other  localities. 

lUusiration  of  Extreme  Minuteness. — Dr.  "Wol- 
laston  obtained  platinum-wire  so  fine,  that  30,000 
pieces,  placed  side  by  side  in  conttict,  would  not 
cover  more  than  an  inch.  It  would  take  150 
pieces  of  this  wire  bound  together  to  form  a  thread 
as  thick  as  a  filament  ojf  raw  silk.  Although 
platinum  is  the  heaviest  of  the  known  bodies,  a 
mile  of  this  wire  would  not  weigh  more  than  a 
grain.  Seven  ounces  of  this  wire  would  extend 
from  London  to  New  York.  Fine  as  is  the  filament 
produced  by  the  silkworm,  that  produced  by  the 
spider  is  still  more  attenuated.  A  thread  of  a 
spider's  web,  measuring  four  miles,  will  weigh 
very  little  more  than  a  single  grain.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  spider  spins  a 
thread,  or  cord,  by  which  his  own  weight  hangs 
suspended.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
thread  is  composed  of  about  6,000  filaments. — 
Lardner'a  Handbook. 

Water. — Some  four-fifths  of.  the  weight  of  the 
human  body  are  nothing  but  water.  The  blood  is 
just  a  solution  of  the  body  in  a  vast  excess  of 
water — as  sahva,  mucus,  milk,  gall,  urine,  sweat, 
and  tears  are  the  local  and  partial  infusions  effect- 
ed by  that  liquid.  All  the  soft  solid  parts  of  the 
frame  may  be  considered  as  even  temporary  preci- 
pitates or  crysrallizations  (to  use  the  word  but 
loosely)  from  the  blood,  that  mother  liquor  of  the 
whole  body;  always  being  precipitated  or  suffered 
to  become  solid,  and  always  being  redissolved,  the 
forms  remaining,  but  the  matter  never  the  same 
for  more  than  a  moment,  so  that  the  flesh  is  only 
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a  vanishing  solid,  as  fluent  as  the  blood  itself.  It 
has  also  to  bo  observed,  that  every  part  of  the  body, 
melting  again  into  the  river  of  life  Gontioually  as 
it  does,  is  also  kept  perpetually  drenched  in  blood 
by  means  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  that  wonderful  current  is  pure  water. 
Water  plays  as  great  a  part,  indeed,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  that  little  world,  the  body  of  man,  as  it 
still  more  evidently  does  in  the  phenomenal  life  of 
the  world  at  large.  Three  fourths  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  ocean ;  the  dry  ground  is  dotted  with 
lakes,  its  mountain-crests  are  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  its  surface  is  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
streams,  its  edges  are  eaten  by  the  sea ;  and  aque- 
ous vapor  is  unceasingly  ascendiog  from  the  ocean 
and  inland  surfaces  through  the  yielding  air,  only 
to  descend  in  portions  and  at  intervals  in  dews  and 
rains,  hails  and  snowa  Water  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  the  juices  of  all  the  plants  and  animals  in 
the  world ;  it  is  the  very  blood  of  nature,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  the  terrestrial  sciences;  and  old 
Thales,  the  earliest  of  European  speculators,  pro- 
nounced it  the  mother-liquid  of  the  universe.  In 
the  later  systems  of  the  Greeks,  indeed,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  inferior  dignity  of  being  only  one 
of  the  four  parental  natures— fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water ;  but  water  was  the  highest. 

A  Strange  Bird  — Professor  Huxley,  in  a  paper 
on  ArchcBopteryz  Uihographica,  a  bird  of  far  remote 
ages,  of  which  the  only  specimen  known  exists 
as  a  fossil  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  that 
Professor  Owen's  description  of  the  creature, 
published  five  years  ago,  is  inaccurate,  inasmuch 
as  the  left  leg  is  described  as  the  right  leg,  and 
the  back  as  the  belly,  involving,  of  course,  other 
mistakes.  One  result  of  this  will  be  that  natu- 
ralists will  now  have  a  better  knowledge  than 
before  of  this  most  ancient  bird,  which  Professor 
Huxley  considers  may  have  belonged  to  a  class 
of  animals  between  birds  and  reptiles.  This,  sub- 
ject is  one  he  has  been  for  some  time  investiga- 
ting, and  treated  of  in  lectures. 

Dr.  J,  Barnard  Davis^  inJiispaper^  Contributions 
towards  determining  the  Weight  of  (he  Brain  in  the 
Different  Races  of  Man,  shows  that  the  average 
weight  of  brains  of  Englishmen  is  about  49  oz. ; 
of  Frenchmen,  a  little  over  45  oz. ;  of  Dutch, 
Frisians,  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Lapps,  the  weight 
comes  near  the  English,  while  the  German  brain 
is  in  many  instances  heavier.  The  Polish  brain 
is  47  oz. ;  among  Hindus  and  other  races  in  India, 
it  is  from  41  oz.  to  44  oz. ;  but  Mossnlmen  have 
more,  and  the  Khonds,  one  of  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India,  much  less — not  quite  38  oz.  Then,' 
again,  on  travelling  towards  China,  the  brain- 
weight  of  the  tribes  there  settled  increases.  In 
Africa,  the  weight  is  from  43  to  48  oz. ;  in 
America,  the  average  is  46  oz. ;  in  Australia, 
from  41  to  42  oz.*  Weight  of  brain  is  said  to 
denote  intellectual  capacity;  so,  if  this  be  true, 
the  best  intellects  should  be  found  in  Britain, 
Germany,  and  among  nations  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Volcanoes  in  a  Rage. — ^The  social  commotions 
which  have  disturbed  the  quiet  of  nations  have 
been  followed  by  commotions  in  the  earth,  very 
disastrous  in  some  places.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
volcanoes  of  the  globe  were  seized  with  a  fit  of 
ragOb  Heda  led  off;  then  Vesuvius  followed 
with  tremendous  jets  of  fire  and  red-hot  stones  to 


a  thousand  feet  in  height  or  more,  and  poured 
out  streams  of  lava,  which  still  continue.  Thence 
the  impulse  travelled  westwards,  and  eniptioRS 
and  heavings  terrified  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  altered  their  levels,  broke  up  their  8o^ 
face,  and  made  of  St  Thomas  a  very  bad  bergfun 
for  the  Americans,  who  had  coaxed  the  Danes 
into  selling  them  that  pestiferous  little  islaiKL 
Denmark  must  be  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Then  the  long  extinct  volcanoes  in  Antral  Amer- 
ica recovered  their  eruptive  activity ;  Nicangoa 
was  severely  shaken;  and  on  the  Pacific stope of 
its  mountauis,  the  volcanic  glare  illumined  the 
country  for  leagueb  around.  Other  parts  of  the 
great  continent  were  disturbed,  and  strong  earth- 
quake shocks  were  felt  in  New  York  and  other 
States  of  the  American  Union.  It  may  be  that 
the  impulse  will  travel  still  further  to  the  west 
and  that  we  shall  hear  of  outbreaks  in  the  voka* 
noes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  Japan. 

The  French  North  Pole  Expedition. — According 
to  the  Paris  papers,  M.  Lambert's  project  of  ex- 
ploration at  Uie  North  Pole  is  in  a  fair  way  of  or- 
ganization. A  very  full  meeting  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society  was  held  last  week,  at 
whidi  a  great  number  of  savatts  and  influential 
persons  were  present  The  express  business 
was  to  hear  M.  Lambert's  explanation  of  bis 
scheme.  The  main  features  are  to  penetrate  the 
Arctic  regions  by  Behring  Strait^  breaking 
through  a  bank  of  ice,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  considerable  density,  and  to  enter  the  open 
sea,  which  is  believed  by  II.  Lambert  and  othen 
to  extend  to  the  North  I^olo.  M.  Lambert  hopes 
to  have  his  expedition  ready  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  of 
1869,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  estimated  sum 
necessary  for  its  equipment,  £24,000,  will  be 
forthcoming. 


•  ♦• 


YABIETIEa 

London  Flowers  and  London  Churdiyttrds.^ 
Do  not  say  that  flowers  will  not  come  up  in  I^iQ* 
don — look  at  the  window-gardens  of  p<ior  people, 
and  at  the  wonderful  things  which,  despite  tbe 
smoke,  have  been  done  in  the  diirer«;ut  parka  dof* 
ing  the  last  few  yearsL  Why,  all  last  saiomer 
and  autumn  there  were  Caunas  and  Sanaceoins, 
the  dwarf  palm  and  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  ioaoj 
other  distiuguished  foreigners,  freely  naturalizing 
at  the  corner  of  Rotten  Row.  But  our  ttiongba 
are  not  soaring  to  sub-tropical  or  costly  garden- 
ing; we  speak  of  the  common  hardy  aoouals, 
which  cost  no  more  than  a  penny  or  twopeooe  the 
packet,  and  which  will,  with  proper  care  and  man^ 
agement,  turn  a  bare  unhappy  plot  of  London  soil 
into  a  place  of  beauty.  And  everybody  knows 
that  a  Utile  labor  at  the  rake  and  hoe.  water  now 
and  then,  and  half  a  cart-load  of  gravel,  or  sifted 
shells  between  the  beds,  will  render  the  effect  of 
the  investment  splendid.  Tou  do  ^  not  want  a 
large  garden  to  produce  it;  nothing  is  so  small  as 
not  to  repay  care  with  beauty.  Where  noUiing 
else  will  grow,  scarlet  runners  can ;  and  if  you 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  ooral  flowers  and  broad 
green  foliage  of  the  *'  poor  man's  vine,"  l>ow  too 
would  marvel  that  it  oould  ever  be  a  bold  and 
vulgar  tiiiug  even  to  allude  to  such  a  oookmaid'i 
vegeuble  1    Where,  again,  will  not  the  nasturtium 
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thrive,  With  Its  blossoms  of  golden  tissue,  pale  or 
ruddy,  and  its  great  flat  leaves,  which  love  the 
liffht  so  much,  and  turn  so  constantly  to  the  sun  ? 
We  say — and  this  brings  us  to  the  point — that 
there  is  no  spot,  even  in  dingy,  smoky  London, 
wliere  something  pleasant  may  not  be  done  by  the 
help  of  flowers.  Why,  then,  when  we  are  garden- 
inw  everywhere,  should  we  forget  the  diHroal-look- 
ing  churchyards,  which  might  so  easily  be  made 
bright  and  cheerful  ?  Go  down  the  Strand,  go  up 
Dniry  Lane,  into  the  city,  into  the  suburbs,  any- 
where about  the  metropolis,  and  note  what  melan- 
choly spots  those  churchyards  are.  At  little  cost 
and  trouble  we  might  plant  flowering  trees  and 
hardy  shrubs  which  would  make  every  churchyard 
in  our  great  city  a  beautiful  sight  instead  of  an 
eye-«ore. — Daily  TdegrapU, 

Patrioium  and  Religion, — "  Of  all  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  pa- 
triotism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  mere  {)olitician,  equnlly 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  be 
simply  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for  property, 
fur  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  ob- 
ligation desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  the  ct^urts  of  justice  ? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  ot  re- 
fined education  on  minds  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle," — WashingionU  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  Vie  Peopk  of  ifu  United  State*. 

Ilooker^a  Dying  Worda.^-l  have  lived  to  see  that 
this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations;  and  I 
have  long  been  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gather- 
ing comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my 
account  wiib  God,  which  I  now  apprehend  to  be 
near.  And  though  I  have  by  his  grace  loved  him 
in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  my  age,  and  la- 
bored to  have  a  conscience  void  of  ofildnoe  towards 
Lim,  and  towards  all  men;  yet  if  thou,  Lord, 
shouldst  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have  done 
amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And,  therefore,  where 
I  have  failed.  Lord,  show  mercy  to  me,  foi*  I 
plead  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of 
my  unrighteousness,  through  his  merits  who  died 
to  purchase  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And 
since  I  owe  thee  a  death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be  ter- 
rible, and  then  take  thine  own  time,  I  submit  to 
it.  Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  thy  will  be  done  I 
God  hath  heard  my  daily  petitions ;  for  I  am  at 
peace  with  all  men ;  and  he  is  at  peace  with  me. 

Bank  Rate  of  DiscmirU.-— From  1704  to  1814,  a 
period  of  111  years,  there  were  but  five  changes 
from  4  to  5,  and  from  6  to  4  per  cent  From  1815 
to  1886  there  were  but  three  variations,  the  high- 
est 5  and  the  lowest  4  per  cent.  From  1836  to 
1843  there  were  eight  changes,  the  highest  point 
reached  being  6  per  cent.  From  1844  to  1868 
there  were  forty-nine  variations  between  2  and  10 
percent  From  1859  to  1863  we  had  forty-four 
changes,  ranging  from  2  to  8  per  cent;  and  in 


1865  and  1866  there  have  been  thirty  variations 
from  8  to  10  per  cent — fiWtcatont'  Journal 

Maximilian's  Body. — To  make  sure  that  it  is 
really  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  which 
has  been  brought  from  Mexico,  the  coffin  has  been 
again  openfd ;  and  there  can  now  be  no  further 
ground  for  the  rumors  which  have  been  circulating 
to  the  contrary.  A  letter  from  Tienna  describes 
the  a  ppearance  of  the  body :  **  The  face  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  and  the  skin  shines  as  with  a  polish, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  varnish-like  coating  which 
has  been  applied  to  it  to  insure  preservation.  The 
mouth  is  slightly  open.  The  eyes  have  been 
replaced  by  others  of  glass,  which,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  are  of  a  diflbrent  color  to  those  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  taken  from  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  because  probably  there  were  no  others  at 
hand.  The  forehead  has  lost  much  of  the  hair  that 
originally  covered  it,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  head 
— at  the  temples — where  the  bullets  entered,  are 
small  patches  of  velvet  The  beard,  which  the 
Emperor  wore  long  and  full,  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. It  has  been  combed  downwards  in  a  broad 
line ;  while  the  deceased,  when  living,  always  had 
it  divided,  so  that  it  formed  a  point  on  either  side. 
The  body  is  dressed  in  a  black  jerkin,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  trimmed  with  velvet  The  trou- 
sers are  of  dark  gray  cloth.  On  the  hands  are 
black  gloves :  and  the  feet  are  covered  with  var 
nished  boots." 

Growth  of  EnglaruTt  National  Deht—yiT,  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  the  author  of  CasselVs  HUtory  of 
England^  writes  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Debt.  Kefore  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  says, 
these  kingdoms  knew  nothing  of  a  National  Debt 
At  the  accession  of  Anne,  owing  to  the  military 
exploits  of  William  I  If.  and  Marlborough  on  the 
Continent  it  had  swelled  to  £I6,000,0u0.  At  the 
accession  of  George  I.  it  had  grown  to  £64,000,000 ; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  to 
nearly  £  1 20,000,000 ;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war  to  a  little  more  than  £239,Oti0,00O ; 
and  that  stupendous  eflTort  to  restore  to  the  French 
throne  the  eflete  Bourbons,  with  the  addition  of  ^ 
the  Irish  d'-bt,  brought  it,  in  1817,  up  to  something 
more  than  £848,000,000.  Between  that  time  and 
1833,  the  Government  reduced  the  debt  £09,000, - 
000;  but  since  then  it  has  begun  to  roll  up  again, 
and  now  stands  at  £800,848,847.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  has  increased  no  less 
than  £20.000,000,  and  yet  in  the  interim  we  have 
had  the  grentest  prosperity,  our  export  trade  being 
now  more  than  five  times  what  it  was  in  1833. 

Faraday  as  a  Christian  Philosopher. — Fara- 
day was  deeply  religious ;  and  not  to  insist  on 
this  special  characteristic  would  be  to  make  a 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life.  His  religious 
convictions  occupied  a  large  place  in  his  whole 
being)  and  evinced  their  power  and  sincerity  by 
the  agreement  between  his  li^e  and  his  principles. 
It  was  not  in  arguments  drawn  fVom  science  that 
he  sought  the  proofs  of  his  faith ;  ho  sought  for 
them  and  found  them  in  those  revealed  truths 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  could  not  be 
reached  by  unaided  human  reason,  even  when 
they  were  in  most  perfect  harmony  with  what  he 
had  learnt  from  the  study  of  nature  and  the  mar- 
vels of  creation.  Faraday  had  for  long  undor^ 
stood  that  the  data  of  science,  so  changing  and  so 
variable,  will  not  do  for  the  firm  and  immovable 
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foundation  of  a  man's  religious  belief,  but,  at  the 
same  time  he  had  shown  bj  his  example  that  the 
best  reply  that  a  philosopher  can  make  to  those 
who  hold  that  the  progress  of  science  is  incom- 
patible with  these  convictions,  is  to  say  to  them, 
"  But,  notwithstanding,  I  am  a  Christian."  The 
sincerity  of  his  ChristiaDity  appeared  as  much  in 
his  acts  as  in  his  words.  The  simplicity  of  his  life, 
the  uprightness  of  his  character,  the  active  benev- 
olence which  be  displayed  in  his  relations  with 
others,  won  for  him  general  esteem  and  a£fection. 
Always  ready  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  he  would 
leave  his  laboratory  when  his  presence  would 
serve  or  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  He 
would  wilUogly  place  his  science  under  contribu- 
tion, whether  upon  a  question  of  public  health 
and  of  industrial  application,  whether  to  give 
some  practical  counsel  to  an  artisan,  or  to  examine 
the  discovery  of  a  beginner  in  the  career  of  sd- 
euce. — Professor  de  la  Hive^  of  Gtneva, 

TippUng  Habits  in  Ladies,— The  "Lancet*' 
has  raised  its  voice,  certainly  none  too  soon, 
agnindt  the  increasing  indulgence  among  the  edu* 
cated  and  gentle  of  what  it  justly  characterizes 
as  the  pernicious  habit  of  tippling.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  who  observe  the 
changes  of  manners  in  g^ood  society  that  this  very 
serious  charge  is  well  founded;  nor  must  the 
ladies,  though  the  "Lancet"  delicately  abstains 
from  direct  fljlnsion  to  tbem,  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider themselves  exempted  from  its  strictures. 
But  has  the  faculty,  as  it  is  called,  nothing  to 
answer  for  in  promoting  the  present  state  of 
things?  Children  are  now  given,  "by  the  doc- 
tor's orders,"  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would 
have  horrified  their  grandmothers.  The  beer  and 
port  wine  administered  two  or  three  times  a  day 
at  first  disgusts,  but  soon  becomes  grateful  to 
them.  Almost  every  one  of  us  may  plead  medical 
advice  as  the  beginning  of  the  habit.  They  say 
the  modern  type  of  disease  is  low;  that  stimu- 
lants are  requisite ;  and  that  whether  they  pre- 
scribe cliloric  ether  or  champagne  does  not  much 
signify.  Perhaps  not  in  the  physical  point  of 
view,  but  in  the  moral  one.  Surely,  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  abuse  of  such  stimulants  as  lavender 
or  ether  is  not  so  great  or  so  constantly  recurring 
as  that  of  wine  and  liqueurs,  which  are  offered 
and  pressed  upon  us  wherever  we  go.  Brandy 
now  takes  the  place  of  sal  volatile  in  the  lady's 
dressing-case;  and  the  properties  of  gin  as  a 
cleansing  agent  applicable  to  every  thing,  from  the 
gilt  stopper  of  a  scent  bottle  to  a  lace  fiounce,  are 
firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  waiting-maid. 
\io  would  never  speak  but  with  respect  of  the 
noble  profession  of  healing ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied tliat  the  peculiar  temptation  asauiliug  some 
of  its  more  "  fashionable  "  members  is  that  of  fol- 
lowing rather  than  loading  the  inclinations  of 
their  patients.— Patf  Mali  GazeUe. 

Tfoiar  Beauties, — Madame  Uommaire  de  Hell 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  daughters  of  a 
Tartar  princess,  Adel  Bey,  who  st'dl  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baktcheserai :— "  Imagine,  reader, 
the  most  exquisite  sultanas  of  whom  poetry  and 
painting  have  ever  tried  to  convey  an  idea,  and 
still  your  conception  will  fall  far  short  of  the  en- 
chanting models  I  had  then  before  me.  There 
were  three  of  them,  all  equally  boautiAil  and 
graceful.    Two  were  dad  in  tunics  of  crimson 


brocade,  adorned  in  Aront  with  broad  gold-laoe, 
the  tunics  were  open,  and  disdosed  beneath  them 
cashmere  robes,  with  very  tight  sleeves,  termi- 
nating in  gold  fringes.  The  youngest  wore  a  tonic 
of  azure  blue  brocade,  with  silver  ornaments: 
this  was  the  only  difference  between  her  die«s 
and  that  of  her  sisters.  All  three  had  magnifi- 
cent black  hair  escaping  in  countless  tresses  from 
a  fez  of  silver  filagree,  set  like  a  diadem  over 
their  ivory  foreheads ;  they  wore  gold  embroid- 
ered slippers,  and  wide  trousers  drawn  dose  at 
the  ankle.  I  had  never  beheld  skins  so  dazzlinglj 
fair,  eyelashes  so  long,  or  so  delicate  a  bloom  of 
youth.  The  calm  repose  that  sat  on  the  counte- 
nances of  these  lovely  creatures  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  any  profane  glance.  No  look  hot 
their  mother's  had  ever  told  them  they  were 
beautiful;  and  this  thought  gave  them  an  inex- 
pressible charm  in  my  eyes.  It  is  not  in  cor 
Europe,  where  women,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
crowds,  so  soon  addict  themselves  to  coquetry, 
that  the  imagination  could  conceive  such  a  type 
of  beauty.  The  features  of  our  young  girls  are 
too  soon  altered  by  the  viradty  of  their  impres- 
sions, to  allow  the  eye  of  the  artist  to  discover  in 
them  that  divine  charm  of  purity  and  ignorance 
with  which  I  was  so  struck  in  beholding  mr 
Tartar  princesses.  After  embracing  mc,  they  re- 
tired to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  they  remained 
standing  in  those  graceful  Oriental  attitudes  which 
no  woman  in  Europe  could  imitiite.  A  dozen 
attendants,  muffled  in  white  muslin,  were  gath- 
ered round  the  door,  gazing  with  respectfal 
curiosity.  Their  profiles,  shown  in  relief  on  a 
dark  ground,  added  to  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  scene." — TVavefs  in  the  Crimea. 

King  Theodore, — Sir  il.  Rawlinson  has  remaiked 
that  King  Theodore  had  abolished  Mohammedan- 
ism, had  secularized  the  church  property,  and  bad 
crushed  the  priestly  influence,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Plowden,  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of 
Abyssinia.  He  had  also  introduced  many  asefol 
reforms  into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  bad 
adopted  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  iDdos* 
try.  As  long  as  Plowden  and  Bell  were  alive  he 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  model  sovereign,  hot 
sinoe  their  deaths  he  had  gone  altogether  wrong. 

Dr.  Beke,  however,  affirms  that  'llieodore  vis 
from  the  first  an  arrant  villain.  He  was  made  a 
great  man  and  a  good  man  by  Bell  and  Plowden, 
but  the  moment  they  died  he  became  bad.  Ai 
long  ago  as  1852,  Dr.  Boke  says,  be  was  an  arrant 
drunkard,  and  used  to  fire  under  the  table  at  the 
legs  of  his  guests. 

Fits  of  drunkenness,  added  to  an  ungovemed 
temper,  suffice  to  account  for  the  wild  and  ca- 
pridous  conduct  of  Theodore  to  his  British  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  the  horrid  cruelties  to  his  ovm 
people,  except  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  partial 
insanity. 

The  story  of  the  relations  of  King  Theodore 
with  the  British  Government  would  be  too  long 
to  teU  f tore,  but  the  following  may  be  received  as 
a  sufficient  acoount  of  tho  maltreatment  of  the 
British  subjects  which  has  led  to  the  war  of 
release  and  redress  When  Consul  Oameitw 
came  the  first  time  to  Abysunia  be  was  weQ 
received  by  his  Majesty  and  presented  with  val- 
uable preflents.  The  King  wished  him  to  take 
a  letter  to  England,  and  to  bring  an  answer.    He 
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was  either  to  go  himself  all  the  way,  or,  at  least, 
to  Massowah,  and  there  wait  for  the  answer.    Mr. 
Cameron  went  a  different  route  to  Massowah  from 
that  advised  by  the  King,  as  he  wished  to  get 
some  medicine  from  Mr.  flad,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries.   H  e  also  dismissed  Aito  Samuel,  a  Jew  con- 
vert, who  had  been  sent  as  his  epoort  and  inter- 
preter.   This  Samuel  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation 
to  the  King  against  Mr.   Cameron,  and  other 
Abyssinia  OS  told  the  ELing  that  Mr.  Cameron  had 
been  heard  speaking  disrespectfully  of  him.    A 
Frenchman,  M.  Bardel,  now  high  in  favor  with 
the  King,  is  said  to  be  mischievously  active  in 
poisoning  his  mind    against  the  English,   and 
against  the  missionaries.    When  the  King  after- 
wards saw  Mr.  Cameron  at  Gondar  he  was  enraged 
at  his  going  among  his  enemies,  and  also  at  not 
bringing  back  a  letter  from  the  Queen.     **  Why 
does  the  Queen  not  write  to  me  ?  "  he  said.     "  Who 
is  Russell  ?  "  (the  letter  last  received  having  been 
signed  by  Earl  Russell).    **Let  the  Queen  write 
herself."     On  the  arrival  of  another  Foreign 
Office  despatch  the  King's  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
Tho  Consul  was- made  a  prisoner  in  the  camp. 
Once,  on  asking  leave  to  go  to  his  own  house  on 
account  of  his  state  of  health,  the  King  refused, 
saying,  "Let  him  die,  if  they  only  cannot  say 
that  I  have  killed  him.    Where  is  his  answer  to 
my  letter  ?    Why  does  his  Queen  despise  me  ?  " 
On  asking  leave  to  return  to  his  post  as  Consul 
at  Massowah  he  was  put  in  chains  along  with  the 
mlssiomiries  and  others  under  his  protection. 
**  When  we  were  in  prison,"  writes  Mr.  Flad  (Blue 
Book  of  10th  August,  1867),  "the   King  once 
sent  us  k  message,  spying,  "The  Consul  J  have 
imprisoned  because  his  Queen  did  not  send  me 
an  answer.    Persooally,  I  have  nothing  against 
hloi.    Messrs.  Stern  and  Rosenthal  I  have  im- 
prisoned because  they  have  abused  me,  and  the 
rest  (we  were  ten  Europeans)  I  have  imprisoned 
because  I  found  that  you  white  people  are  all 
bad.*'    When  Mr.  Rassam  arrived  with  a  special 
letter  from  the  Queen,  he  was  received  with  out« 
ward  courtesy,  and  the  King  wrote  an  extraordi- 
nary letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  J  have  released 
Mr.  (^lameron  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  all 
Europeans  who  might  wish  to  leave  tho  country, 
and  I  have  kept  Mr.  Rassam,  for  the  sake  of  oou- 
sulting  together  upon  the  extension  of  our  friend- 
ship."     Afterward,  like  another  Pharaoh,  the 
King  was  angry  because  the  prisoners  were  free, 
and  caused  them  to  be  seized,  on  pretence  that 
they  insulted  hjm  by  not  going  to  say  farewell 
before  leaving.    Mr.  Rassam  and  the  rest  have 
siuoe  been  in  durance,  some  at  Magdala,  and  oth- 
ers at  Debra  Tabor,  and  the  King's  camp.    The 
whole  number  of  European  prisoners,  including 
women  and  children,  is  about  sixty. 

lou  never  knew  a  very  handsome  woman  en- 
gaged in  the  "  woman's  rigiits  "  business — they 
can  play  the  cards  they  already  hold  to  better  ad- 
vantage 

Printing, — Messrs.  Lcighton  Brothers'  new  pa- 
tent proocss  for  printing  is  very  remarkable, 
being  a  sort  of  topsy-turvy  process,  soft  type  on 
hard  surfaces,  not  hard  type  on  soft  surfaces. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  applieid  to  inner  as  well  as 
outer  surfaces.  For  instance,  the  Leightons  will 
print  you  an  advertisement,  or  particulars  of  a 
chemical  analysis,  or  a  song,  or  anything  else,  on 


the  inside  of  a  bottle,  a  jar,  a  tea-cup,  or  a  lamp- 
shade. After  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
that  to  print  on  plates,  dishes,  cups  and  saucers, 
basins,  and  so  forth,  is  an  easy  matter.  They 
can  also  print  on  marble,  stone,  iron,  leather, 
sail-doth ;  in  short,  what  can  they  not  print  on, 
for  the  types  are  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
and  never  wear  out?  With  a  roller  properly 
contrived  and  fed  with  ink,  it  would  be  possible 
on  a  dry  day  to  print  all  along  the  foot-pavement 
of  a  street  What  a  chance  for  enterprising  ad- 
vertisers !  Messrs.  Leighton  exhibited  their  pro- 
cess last  year  at  one  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society's  soireofi,  and  it  is  now,  as  we 
hear,  being  successfully  worked  by  a  company 
in  Paris. 

Great  Dikes. — A  few  American  items  are  worth 
mention.  Brigadier-GeneraP  Roberts,  who  has 
been  charged  by  the  C^vemment  at  Washington 
with  the  repairs  of  the  'Mevees"  (embankments) 
of  the  Mississippi,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  vast  extent  of  swampy  lands 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river.  It  is 
to  build  dikes  and  barriers,  and  construct  weirs, 
by  which  the  flood-waters  shall  be  allowed  to 
overspread  the  swamps,  and  deposit  thereon  the 
mud  they  hold  in  suspension,  until,  in  time,  the 
swamps,  and  indeed  all  the  low  levels,  shall  be 
converted  into  dry  land  of  the  most  fertile  de- 
scription. This  process  is  well  known  along  the 
Trent  and  Humber  as  warping  the  land ;  but  the 
brigadier^general's  is  the  greatest  scheme  of 
warping  yet  hoard  of.  The  Dutch  may  rival  it 
by  pumping  dry  their  Zuider  Zee — a  project  they 
often  talk  about — and  converting  the  great  wave- 
worn  hollow  into  farms  and  pastures. 

Kew  Machine.—A  builder  in  Philadelphia  makes 
fire-proof  ceilings  with  a  flat  arch  of  comif^ted 
iron  backed  by  concrete.  The  arch  is  supported 
at  each  end  by  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
H-iron  girder. — A  nail-making  machine  has  been 
brought  out,  which,  of  nails  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  long,  will  cut  8,600  lbs.  a  day;  of 
larger  nails,  6,U(io  lbs. ;  and  of  "  spikes,"  weighing 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each, 
it  will  cut  2,500  lbs.  in  an  hour.— Printers  will 
doubtless  take  interest  in  the  fart,  that  inking- 
roUers  made  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and  glycerine, 
are  better  for  their  purpose  than  those  at  present 
made  of  glue  and  treade. 

Jeia  of  NaphHujt- An  artesian  well  of  naphtha  has 
been  discovered  at  Kudaoo,  in  the  Caucasus,  by 
boring.  At  the  depth  of  274  feet  from  the  sur- 
face the  liquid  was  flrst  struck,  and  for  a  whole 
month  gave  a  supply  of  1,600  barrels  daily. 
Since  then  a  fresh  source  has  been  mec,  which 
rises  wich  irresistible  force  to  the  height  of  40 
feet  above  the  ground,  tho  jet  being  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  delivering  a  daily  supply  of  6,000 
barrels. 

Increased  Export  of  Gold, — A  banking  house  of 
this  dty,  in  a  European  drcular  dated  1 2th  inst, 
says:  ''Gold  exhibits  a  steady  upward  tendency. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  lightness  of  the  im- 
ports, it  is  apprehended  that  our  exports  of  prod- 
uce and  cotton  will  be  so  far  inadequate  to  set 
off  our  purchases  abroad  and  our  foreign  interest 
account,  as  to  require  an  unusually  large  export 
of  specie,  it  being  assumed  in  this  estimate  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  export  any  furtiier  consider- 
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able  amount  of  Govermnect  bonds.  It  will  be 
seen  from  a  subjoined  estimate  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867,  there  was  a  balance 
against  tlie  United  States,  upon  the  trading  ao* 
count,  of  about  $51,000,000  in  gold.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  further  amount  of  ncarly 
$85,000,000  on  account  of  interest  on  securities 
held  in  £urope,  making  a  total  adverse  balance 
of  $85,000,000.  How  far  this  balance  was  set  off 
by  shipments  of  bonds  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  the  probability  that  it  was  not  nearly  liqui- 
dated is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  althoagh  the 
Imports  have  materially  declined  during  late 
months  while  the  exports  have  been  fully  at  the 
usual  rate,  yet  we  have  shipped  from  this  port, 
from  July  1,  1867,  $15,700,000  more  specie  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.  The  political  and  financial  issues  raised 
at  Washington  have  naturally  afiected  the  pre- 
mium, especially  the  divergence  of  policy  between 
the  Administration  and  Congress  on  questions  of 
reconstruction ;  and  the  importance  of  these  af- 
fairs has  been  much  magnified  for  speculative 
purposes." 

The  Teachers  of  Young  America. — There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  women  are  superseding  men 
as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
An  examination  of  the  census  shows  that  of  the 
150,24  L  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
country,  exactly  100,000  are  women.  In  Massa- 
chusettii  there  are  six  times  as  many  female  as 
male  teachers.  In  Vermont  the  proportion  is  five 
to  one ;  in  Iowa  three  to  one.  The  disproportion 
is  most  marked  in  the  large  cities.  In  New  York 
there  are  only  178  male  out  of  over  2000  teach- 
ers; in  Philadelphia,  83  in  1300;  and  a  similar 
proporiion  prevails  in  all  other  cities.  The  cause 
seems  to  be  that  few  men  are  willing  to  enter 
systematically  a  profession  which  nowhere  holds 
out  a  higher  salary  than  3000  dollars,  the  aver- 
age payment  being  2(i00  dollars  per  annum.  A 
leading  principal  in  New  York  believes  that  soon 
there  will  be  only  women  teaching  in  the  schools. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  declares 
that  the  teaching  by  women  is  equally  satisfac- 
tory with  that  by  men,  and  the  Board  of  Cincin- 
nati says  it  is  superior. 

New  England  Librajriea.^-'K  Boston  paper  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  private  libraries  in  the 
neighborho<^  of  that  city: — ^The  library  of  the 
late  Mr.  Everett  contaLns  7,000  vols.;  of  the  late 
Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian,  6,000  vols. ;  of  the 
late  Abbot  Lawrence,  10,000  vols.;  of  the  late 
Daniel  Webster,  5,G00  vols. ;  of  the  late  Thomas 
Towso,  the  learned  leather-dresser,  4,000  vols^ ; 
of  the  late  George  Livennore,  rich  in  Bibles  and 
biblical  works,  4,000  vols. ;  of  the  late  Theo- 
dore Parker,  10,000  vols.;  of  the  late  Rufus 
Choate,  7,000  vols. ;  and  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  pre- 
sent American  Minister  in  England,  18,000 
vols. 

A  Perfeu  Antidote  for  aU  Poisons. — A  plain 
farmer  says :  "  It  is  now  over  twenty  years  since 
I  learned  that  sweet  oil  would  cure  the  bite  of  s 
rattlesnake,  not  knowing  it  would  cure  other 
kinds  of  poisoa  Practice,  observation,  and  ex« 
perience  have  laught  me  that  it  will  cure  poison 
of  any  kind,  both  on  man  and  beast.  1  think  no 
farmer  should  be  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  his 
house.    The  patient  must  take  a  spoonful  of  it 


internally,  and  bathe  the  wound,  for  a  cure.  To 
cure  n  horse  it  requires  eight  times  as  mudi  as  it 
does  for  a  man.  Here  let  me  say  of  one  of  the  meet 
extreme  cases  of  snake  bites  in  this  neighborhood: 
Eleven  years  ago  this  summer,  where  the  case 
had  been  thirty  days  standing  and  the  patient 
had  been  given  up  by  his  physicians.  I  heard  of 
it,  carried  the  oU  and  gave  him  one  spoonful, 
which  effected  a  cure.  It  is  an  antidote  for  ar- 
senic and  strychnine.  It  will  cure  bloat  in  cattle 
by  eating  too  freely  of  fresh  clover;  it  wiD  cure 
the  sting  of  bees,  spiders  or  other  insects,  and 
win  cure  persons  who  have  been  poisoned  by  a 
low-running  vine  growing  in  the  meadows, 
called  ivy." 

French  Commerce. — It  appears  from  the  retoms 
of  the  commerce  of  France  during  the  past  year, 
that  the  value  of  imports  was  3,155,00<t,0<JOfr; 
and  of  exports,  2,972,o00,O00fr.;  showing  an  ex- 
cess in  favor  of  the  former  of  IbS,000,OOOfr.  la 
1866  the  imports  were  2,793,0O0,O00fr.;  and  the 
exports  H,180,0<K),OfU>fr.,  an  excess  in  the  btter 
of  887,000,000fr.  The  augmentation  of  the  im- 
ports is  occasioned  by  the  deficient  harvest  and 
the  necessity  of  bringing  in  a  great  quantity  of 
wheat  flrom  abroad.  The  decrease  on  the  exports 
is  principally  in  silken,  woollen,  and  cotton  tis- 
sues, wrought  metals,  chemical  products,  grain 
and  fiour,  wines  and  spirits,  cattle  and  others. 
The  movement  of  the  precious  metals  is  reduced 
for  1867  to  860,000, OOOfr.  worth  of  imports,  and 
263,000, OOOfr.  of  exports,  showing  a  difierence  of 
497,00n,000fr.  During  the  six  preceding  jf^ut, 
comprising  1866,  the  value  of  the  imports  was, 
respectively,  l,064,000,OQOfr,  659,0<  O,o00ir., 
783,000,000fr.,  632,000,(K)0fr.,  536.000,000fr. 
and  419,o00,('00fr.,  and  the  exports  for  the  same 
years,  554, 000, OOOfr.,  4S3,0Oi«,<«»0fr.,  650,000,- 
OOiifr.,  687,000,000fr.,  45 6,000, OOOfr.,  512,000.- 
000. 

Irrigalion  Reservoirs  in  IndicL  —  In  fourteen 
districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are 
43,000  irrigation  reservoirs  now  in  operation; 
and  10,000  more  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
embankments  by  which  their  waters  are  retained 
in  natural  hollows,  valleys,  and  combs,  average 
half  a  mile  in  length :  one  dam,  now  broken,  is 
thirty  miles  long,  and  incloses  an  area  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  square  miles  The  Yeranum  tank 
comprises  fifty-three  square  miles,  has  a  dam  of 
twelve  miles  long,  and  produces  J^  11,450  per  an- 
num. In  Ceylon  is  a  solid  dam,  built  of  cemented 
stone,  and  covered  with  turf,  which  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  100  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  40  feet 
wide  at  the  top.  Generally  speaking,  these 
enormous  tanks  are  cfi'ective. 

Suez  Canal. — A  call  has  recently  been  made 
upon  the  shareholders  of  this  undertaking  for  an 
additional  £4,000,000  sterling,  on  the  assurance  of 
Mr.  De  Leaseps,  the  contractor,  that  it  will  be  tin- 
iahed  in  October,  1869.  The  total  coat  will  be 
£15,400,000.  Several  eteam  navigation  companies 
are  already  negotiating  for  landings  at  Port  ^^aid. 

The  Briiiah  Mercantile  Jfonne.— Great  Btitain 
leads  the  world  in  mercantile  sliipping  «iib 
7,000,000  tons.  The  United  States  stands  second, 
with  6,000,000.  In  1 860  she  had  overUken  Great 
Britain,  but  the  late  war  has  caused  a  fulling  o£ 
Germany  is  third  on  the  list,  far  exceeding  France, 
which  follows  as  the  fourth. 
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DON  CARLOS  AND  PHILIP  H.' 

TllE    ttOUAKCE    OF    TRAOEDT. 

The  arrest  and  denlh  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  source  of  stii))efaclion  and  of  a  thou- 
sand wild  Rurmisee  to  contain porariea, 
have  ever  aince  remained  one  of  the  mys- 
teriouH  problema  of  history.  The  tragic 
destiny  of  the  youthful  heir  of  the  im- 
mense monarchy  of  Spain,  the  son  of 
Philip  II.,  the  grandson  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
has  assumed  a  romantic  form  when  view- 
ed through  the  tr.insformiug  medium  of 
poetry  ;  bnt  tlio  purposes  of  history  can 
only  be  served  by  the  sober  reality  of 
evidence ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  mysterious  monarch, 
who  enveloped  himself  in  the  darkness 
of  counsels  inscrutable  to  the  widest  of 
liis  time,  who  cxtrciscd  so  terrible  an 
influence  on  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
and  earned  for  himself  in  the  North   the 

•  Dm  Cathiet  Philippe  II.  Par  M.  QiCH-mD, 
de  I'Acadpmie  Uoyala  des  !*cienCM,  de»  LeltrM, 
et  dea  Beam  Arts  ds  Betgique,  ic  Inda  Edition, 
P»ris:   IBfll. 

Kbw  SMUKft— Vol.  VIJ^  No.  B, 


appclbtion  of  the  "Demon  of  the  South," 
is,  aa  might  be  expected,  capable  of  be- 
ing consiiicrjibly  incieased  by  a  true  ex- 
planation of  the  history  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  motives  of  his  unnatural  father. 
This  dark  story  has  now  been  elicited  by 
the  Bcnipulous  activity  and  eutei'prise  of 
M.  Gflchard,  from  a  mass  of  state  papers, 
reports  of  ambassadors,  and  other  docu- 
ments rejiosing  hithtrto  ime\aroined  in 
the  archive-s  of  almost  every  country  in 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  caid  that  no  uncer- 
tainty remains  aa  to  what  was  the  veri- 
table character  of  the  unhappy  prince  ; 
perhaps  his  weaknesses  might  have  been 
corrected,  hia  capacity  improved,  and 
his  moral  nature  elevated  by  the  influence 
of  I  )roper  education  and  mild  and  (salutary 
discipline,  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  affection ;  but  at  least 
by  the  labors  of  M.  Gacbard  the  veU 
of  mystery  is  completely  raised  from  his 
short  and  h.ipless  lilc.  The  archives  of 
Simancas,  of  Paris,  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, of  Vienna,  of  Turin,  of  the  Vatican, 
the  State  Paper  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum,  have  all  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
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volume.  From  the  archives  of  Vienna 
especially  the  letters  of  the  Baron  von 
Dietrichstein,  the  imperial  envoy  at  the 
court  ol*  Madnd,  form  a  most  trustworthy 
addition  to  the  documentary  sources  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  since  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  had 
a  more  lively  interest  than  any  of  their 
contemporary  sovereiojis  in  being  kept 
accurately  informed  of  the  truth  respect- 
ing Don  Carlos,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
Archduchess  Anne,  their  own  daughter. 
The  mother  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
was  Dona  Maria,  an  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
daui^hler  of  John  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Au9tri.'i,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  Her 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  Charles  V.  was 
an  alliance  dictated  by  i)olicy,  which  t'»ij 
correspondence  of  age  and  of  personal 
qualities  in  bride  and  bridegroom  ren- 
dered of  more  happy  augury  than  is  usual 
in  such  unions.  The  Spaniards  regarded 
with  pleasure  this  renewed  tie  between 
the  two  monarchies  of  the  Iberian  pe- 
ninsula. Philip  was  sixteen  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  while  Dona  Maria  was  but 
a  few  months  younger.  The  Prince  of 
the  Asturias  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  heirs  of  royalty  of  his 
time,  and  his  personal  appearance  was 
good  and  remarkable.  Maria  of  Portu- 
gal was  possessed  likewise  of  a  graceful 
person  and  an  agreeable  face,  with  a 
captivating  smile.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  at  Salamanca,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1543,  and  Don  Carlos  was 
born  nearly  two  years  after,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1545,  at  Valladolid,  where  Philip 
had  fixed  his  residence.  The  news  of 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  received  with  rapture,  both  by  the 
nation  and  Charles  V.,  who  was  then 
holding  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms. 
This  j<»y,  however,  was  speedily  changed 
into  universal  mourning  over  the  un- 
timely fate  of  the  youthful  mother,  who 
died  four  days  after  her  delivery.  Philip 
was  afflicted  with  profound  grief,  and  re- 
tired into  complete  privacy  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Albrojo,  whence  he  only  rctunied 
to  Valladolid  two  days  after  the  child 
Don  Carlos  had  undergone  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  in  that  city. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  report  which 
Paolo  Tiepolo,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
made  eighteen  years  later  to  the  senate, 
Don  Carlos  from  his  very  birth  mani- 
fested savage  instincts,  and  began  by 


biting  the  breast  of  his  nurse.    Three 
nurses,  we  are  told,  received  such  injuries 
from  the.  infant  month  of  the  Prince,  that 
they  nearly  died  of  their  effects.    Bat 
it  is  clear  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  such  scraps  of  tittle-tattle  picked  up 
in  the  antecnambera  of  the   palace  at 
Madrid  long  after  they  are  said  to  have 
happened .   M.  Gachard  has  not  sufficient- 
ly put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
the  loose  andind  iscriminate  statements 
which  tell  against  Don  Carlos,  in  the 
reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and 
others,  based  principally  on  information 
obtained  from  the  courtiers  of  Philip  IL, 
when  the  sure  way  to  the  King's  favor 
was  to  speak  ill  of  the  son.     Up,  how- 
ever, to  the  time  of  the  termination  of  a 
nearly  £ital  illness  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip 
seems  to  have  fulfilled,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  his  nature  and  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  the  part  of  a  not  unnat- 
ural father.     lie  gave  the  infant  a  gov- 
erness. Dona  Leonor  de  Mascareiias,  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  high  birth,  and  re- 
quested h<4r  to  treat  the  child  as  a  mother. 
He  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
his  aunts.  Dona  Maria  and  Doii^i  Juana, 
sisters  of  the  King,  who  lived  at  Alc:di 
de  Henares,  from  whence  the  chihl  was 
brought  to  Valladolid,  on  the  occasiou 
of  the  marriage  of  Dona  Maria  with  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  in  the  same  city,  an 
event  which  left  Don  Carlos  under  the 
sole  guardianship  of  Dona  Juana.    Both 
these  princesses   exhibited  the  liveliest 
affection  and  solicitude  for  the  w^fare 
of  their  nephew  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
wept  over  his  lamentable  fate  with  deep 
affliction.  As  the  latter  was  subsequently 
eager  to  marry  him  hereelf,  and  the  for- 
mer was  equally  eager  to  see  him  married 
to  her  daughter,  it  is  not  probable  tbaX  he 
was  BO  incorrigible  a  madman  or  so  great 
a  monster  as  Philip  and  his  courtiers  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  world.     When 
Don  Carlos  was  six  years  of  age  he  was 
deprived  likewise  of  his  aunt  Dona  Ju- 
ana, who  married  Don  Juan,  the  beir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Portngal. 
The  prince  showed,  at  this  early  age, 
that  craving  for  sympathy  and  afiection 
which  was  his  characteristic  through  life. 
He  wept  bitterly  for  three  days  saying, 
"  What  will  become  of  the  child  {elni^o, 
as  he  called  himself),  all  alone  here,  with- 
out father  or  mother,  my  grandfather 
being  in  Germany  and  my  father  in 
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Monzon  ?*  And  the  boy  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Don  Louis  Sarmiento, 
one  of  his  attendants  (who  had  orders 
to  accompany  the  princess),  and  prayed 
for  his  speedy  return.  Philip  saw  very 
little  of  his  infant  son,  as  he  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  Flanders,  but  he  gave  him 
a  governor  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  a 
tutor  at  the  age  of  eight.  The  tutor 
appointed  was  Honorato  Juan,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  in  the  classical  languages  and 
in  mathematics,  and  to  have  fulfilled  his 
charge  with  diligence,  although,  from  the 
blame  which  was  subsequently  thrown 
on  the  early  education  of  Don  Carlos,  it 
is  probable  that  the  duties  of  the  early 
discipline  and  moral  government  of  the 
Prince  were  not  performed  with  proper 
judgment  and  viojilance.  The  early  pro- 
gress of  the  Prince  in  his  studies  was, 
however,  satisfjictury.  Both  the  Emper- 
or and  Philip  gave  directions  about  their 
conduct,  and  appear  to  have  expressed 
satisfaction  in  the  result.  The  Emperor 
shortly  afterwards  had  himself  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  his  own  judgment 
of  his  grandson,  when  he  passed  through 
Valladolid  on  his  way  to  the  retreat 
at  Yuste,  when  he  had  taken  the  extra- 
ordinary resolution  of  laying  aside  the 
imperial  crown,  and  passing  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  lonely  monastery  of  Est  rem  ad  ura. 
The  young  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was 
then  once  more  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  aunt,  the  Dona  Juana,  who 
had  become  a  widow  after  a  brief  mar- 
riage with  Don  Juan  of  Portugal,  and 
was  fulfilling  the  office  of  Regent  of  Spain 
in  the  absence  of  Philijx  Don  Carlos 
bad,  indeed,occupied  the  royal  seat  at  the 
great  ceremony  at  Valladolid,  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Philip  had  taken 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  lie 
sat  under  a  dais  of  rich  brocade,  with 
the  ambassador  of  Portugal  on  his  right, 
tho  prelates,  the  grandees,  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  court  and  council 
grouped  around  him,  and  the  heralds-at- 
arms  in  frunt.  When  the  carregidor  and 
the  a^ntanddito  of  the  town  brought 
the  standard  of  Castille,  Don  Carlos  rose, 
took  it  in  his  hands,  and  waving  it  with 
the  aid  of  his  governor,  Don  Antonio  de 
liojas,  cried  aloud,  "  Castille  I  Castille ! 

♦  A  small  towu  of  Aragon,  where  the  Cortea 
were  assembled. 


for  the  King,  Don  Philip,  our  Lord." 
On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  his  grand- 
sire,  Don  Carlos  showed  the  liveliest 
symptoms  of  joy,  and  desired  to  go  to 
meet  him.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
to  send  merely  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
and  await  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
Charles  appointed  to  meet  his  grandson 
at  the  village  Cabezon,  two  leagues  from 
Valladolid,  and  during  his  stay  of  two 
weeks  at  that  city  passed  much  of  his  time 
with  the  future  heir  of  the  monarchy. 
We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  the 
real  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  his 
intercourse  with  his  grandson.  Accord- 
ing to  the  almoner  of  the  Prince — Osoiio 
— Charles  was  so  delighted  with  Don 
Carlos  that  he  desired  him  to  have  a  place 
at  the  coimcil-board  when  important 
matters  were  discussed.  According  to 
others,  he  said  to  the  dowager-queen,  El- 
eanor, the  widow  of  Francis  I.,  "  It  seems 
to  me  he  is  very  turbulent.  His  man- 
ner and  disposition  do  not  please  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  may  not  become  some 
day."  And  Cabrera*  relates  that  Charles 
even  reprimanded  the  boy  for  the  little 
respect  he  showed  to  his  aunt.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  probable  than  that  Dona 
Juana,  who  was  still  a  young  and  pleas- 
ing pereon,  and  who,  indeed,  later  wished 
to  marry  Don  Carlos  herself,  should  have 
petted  the  youth,  and  made  of  him  a 
spoiled  child.  The  little  difference  in 
their  ages  rendered  her  an  unfitting 
guardian  for  a  boy  who  needed,  above 
all  things,  a  severe  discipline  to  subdue 
a  stubborn  and  wilful  nature.  Two 
examples  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  disposi- 
tion had  indeed  struck  the  attention  of 
Charles  V.  himself.  One  of  these  excited 
the  Emperor's  laughter,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  not  of  bad  augury;  the  other 
would  hardly  bear  a  good  interpretation. 
The  first  instance  occurred  while 
Charles  was  narrating  to  his  grandson 
the  circumstances  of  his  flight  from  the 
Elector  Maurice — ^for  the  boy  was  never 
weary  of  questioning  his  grandfather 
about  the  ware  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. Don  Carlos  exclaimed  with  pas- 
sion that  he  would  never  have  fled ;  and 

•  The  testimony  of  Cabrera  sfiould  be  received 
with  some  suspicion,  when  it  tells  against  Don  Car- 
los. M.  Gachard  has  shown  that  many  of  his  state- 
ments are  not  truthful.  If  must  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  pro- 
filed by  the  punishment  and  death  of  Don  Carlos. 
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on  the  Emperor  attempting  to  prove  to 
him  that  flight  was  inevitable  in  some 
cases,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  be 
induced  to  fly,  and  with  such  a  mien  of 
exasperation  as  roused  the  mirth  of  all 
his  hearers.  In  the  other  case,  he  had 
set  his  desires  on  possessing  a  stove 
which  the  Emperor  had  brought  from 
Flanders  for  his  personal  use,  and  only 
desisted  from  bis  importunate  requests 
by  the  assurance  of  Charles  that  he 
should   have  it  after  his  own  decease. 

Not  long  after  the  Emperor  had  settled 
himself  down  in  his  monastic  retreat  in 
Estremadura,  it  appears  that  the  Prince 
gave  less  satisfaction  in  his  studies,  which 
made  so  little  progress,  that  both  his 
governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  and 
I>ona  Juana,  his  aunt,  besought  Charles 
to  have  his  grandson  with  him  at  Yuste  in 
order  that  his  authority  might  exercise  a 
cheek  upon  the  boy's  unruly  disposition; 
but  the  imperial  hermit,  who  had  gone 
into  retirement  with  a  fixed  intention  of 
leading  as  easy  a  life  as  was  compatible 
with  his  constant  fits  of  gout,  was  not 
anxious  to  assume  the  supervision  of  an 
Intractable  grandson,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  suggestion. 

Statements  of  the  cruelty  of  his  nature 
at  this  early  age,  and  the  extreme  vio- 
lence and  obstinacy  of  his  disposition, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  Badoer, 
the  V'eiietian  ambassador  accredited  to 
Philip  11.  in  the  Low  Countries.  But 
since  Badoer  never  was  in  Spain,  no  great 
reliance  can  be  given  to  his  statements. 
To  this  ambassador  are  attributed  stories 
that  Don  Carlos  roasted  hares  alive  and 
bit  off  the  head  of  a  large  asp.  If  such 
things  really  happened,  the  education 
and  guardianship  of  the  Prince  must  have 
been  shamefully  conducted.  Other  marks 
of  character  recorded  by  Badoer,  such 
as  his  great  eagerness  for  stories  about 
war,  excessive  pride  exhibited  in  unwill- 
ingness to  stand  cup  in  hand  before  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  a  fondness 
for  rich  dresses,  may  have  been  true 
enough,  but  were  no  signs  of  a  bad  and 
incorrigible  disposition.  However,  with 
the  horrible  spectacles  of  auton  da  fk 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  necessity  im- 
posed upon  the  young  Prince  of  behold- 
ing them,  it  would  have  been  but  natural 
that  lie  should  acquire  a  taste  for  cruel 
sports.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1659,  Don 
Carlos,  with  Dona  Juana  and  all  the 


Court,  was  present  at  one  of  these 
abominable  holocausts  on  tlie  Plaza  ma^ 
yor  of  Valladolid.  This  detestable  ex- 
hibition lasted  for  twelve  hours,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night. 
Seven  victims  were  burnt  alive ;  a  dozen 
others  having  recanted  their  heresies 
were  strangled  with  the  garrote  and 
their  corpses  then  delivered  to  the  flames; 
a  score  of  others  were  admitted  to  re- 
conciliation and  consigned  again  to  a 
prison  which  was  for  the  most  part  their 
tomb.  After  the  sentences  had  been 
read,  and  the  sermon  called  the  sermon  of 
faith  preached,  the  inquisitor  of  Val- 
ladolid advanced  to  the  royal  platform 
and  demanded  that  the  young  Prince  and 
Dona  Juana,  the  gohemadora^  should 
swear  to  maintain  the  Holy  Office  and 
reveal  every  word  and  deed  which 
should  come  to  their  knowledge  against 
the  Catholic  Faith.  On  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  another  exhibition 
of  these  human  sacrifices  took  place  on 
the  Plaza  mayor  of  Madrid,  and  at  that 
also  Don  Carlos  was  present  seated  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Flanders-  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Philip  made  the  horrible 
speech  called  thejfhmosa  aentenciahy 
his  Catholic  panegvrists.  As  one  of  the 
victims  was  being  led  to  the  guemadero^ 
he  reproached  the  King  with  the  cruelty 
of  his  fate,  when  Philip  replied  that  if 
his  son  should  offend  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  himself  would  bear  the  £tg- 
gots  for  his  burning.  F«amiliarized  with 
such  spectacles,  it  were  little  wonder  in- 
deed if  the  Prince,  as  Badoer  relates,  did 
really  amuse  himself  with  the  bumiuff  of 
living  animals.  Don  Carlos  would  out 
have  practised  on  dumb  creatures  the 
same  cruelties  as  Philip  perpetrated  upon 
human  beings. 

From  henceforward  Philip  continued 
to  reside  in  Spain.  His  return  to  his 
native  country  had  been  welcomed  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  national 
joy.  From  the  time  that  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  thenational  dynasty  the  crown 
of  Spain  had  passed  into  the  Honse  of 
Austria,  the  kingdomhad  suffered  lament- 
ably from  the  continued  absence  of  the 
sovereign.  During  his  reign  of  forty 
years  Charles  V.  had  barely  passed  fifteen 
or  sixteen  summers  in  the  chief  seat  of 
his  dominions.  Philip  had  been  absent 
ever  since  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor. 
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The  prolonged  absence  of  the  chief  au- 
thority had  thrown  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom into  the  greatest  disorder.  The 
gravest  questions  remained  unsettled ; 
the  obedience  of  the  chief  nobles,  the 
diligence  of  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
were  relaxed ;  and  the  Ministers  distri- 
buted offices  and  favors  according  to 
their  own  caprices  and  private  interests, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  discontent  of  the  nation, 
which  was  exhausted  by  the  excessive 
supplies  of  money  and  men  exacted  from 
it  year  after  year  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  their  princes  in  foreign  countries. 
Philip  n.,  who  was  a  true  Spaniard  at 
heart  and  enjoyed  residence  in  no  country 
but  Spain,  acquiesced  willingly  in  the 
national  desire  for  his  return,  and  not 
only  for  the  remaining  thirty-nine  years 
of  his  life  never  quitted  the  country,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  never 
intended  to  do  so. 

The  victories  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Gravclines,  alter  which  he  had  concluded 
the  advantageous  peace  of  Gateau  Cam- 
bresis  with  France,* enabled  him  to  come 
back  to  Spain  at  this  period.  This  treaty 
has  an  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
Don  Carlos,  since  it  was  arranged  by 
that  convention  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  should  marry  Elizabeth  de  Va- 
lois,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  the  course  of  whose  destiny  indeed 
forms  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  Don 
Carlos  although  romance  has  entirely 
transfigured  the  character  of  their  re- 
lations. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  that 
treaty  Mary  Tudor  was  living;  but  in 
the  following  year  the  death  of  the  En- 
glish Queen  made  Philip  a  widower,  and 
the  monarch  determined  to  take  the  place 
of  Don  Carlos  in  the  arrangements  of  CA- 
teau  Cambresis,  and  thus  immediately  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  the  French  alli- 
ance. Elizabeth  of  Valois,  called  subse- 
quently Isabella  delta  Paz  by  the  Span- 
iards, by  whom  she  was  extremely  belov- 
ed, was  the  grandniece  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Francis  I.  Henry 
VIII.  was  her  godfather,  and  from  him 
she  received  the  name  Elizabeth.  She 
is  declared  by  Brant6me  to  have  been 
the  very  best  princess  of  her  time,  and 
to  have  been  loved  by  all  the  world.  She 
was  not  only  adorned  with  the  utmost 


grace  of  mind  and  person,  with  expres- 
sive black  eyes  and  abundant  hair  of  the 
same  color,  but  was  of  an  extremely 
amiable  and  sensitive  nature.  Elizabeth 
had  received  her  education  in  company 
with  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Latin  themes 
of  the  two  princesses  and  their  correspon- 
dence in  Latin  are  still  extant,  and  afford 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  royal  families  was  then  conducted.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Philip  she 
was  fourteen  and  Philip  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  She  appears  to  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  of  a  life  with  Philip 
with  dismay,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending her  entry  were  not  of  haj)py  au- 
gury. On  taking  leave  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  conducted  her  to  the  fron- 
tier, she  fainted  in  his  arms ;  and  she 
entered  Spain  on  the  4th  of  January,  . 
1500,  during  a  terrible  snow-storm,  the 
worst  known  for  thirty  years.  Her  first 
resting-place  was  the  monastery  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  At  that  place  she  was  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  representatives  of  Philip 
and  the  ceremonious  rigor  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  difficulties  of  etiquette,  and 
the  jealousy  of  French  and  Spanish  at- 
tendants— which  always  attended  the  in- 
termarriages of  France  and  Spjiin — join- 
ed with  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
did  nothing  to  allay  the  forebodings  of 
the  young  princess.  The  arrogance  and 
despotic  airs  of  the  eamerera  may  or ^  the 
Countess  d'Urcigna,  were  inflexible  dur- 
ing the  journey.  Her  first  meeting  with 
Philip  took  place  on  the  30tb  of  January, 
at  Guadalajara,  but  the  bridegroom  was 
stem  and  unamiable,  for  as  ^he  fright- 
ened child  looked  anxiously  at  the 
features  of  her  future  husband,  he 
said :  '*  What  are  you  staring  at  ? — 
to  see  if  I  have  gray  hairs"  ( Que  mirais  f 
81  tengo  canas)  ?  They  room  were  mar- 
ried on  the  morrow,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February  the  Queen  entered  Toledo 
in  a  solemn  procession  which  lasted 
six  hours,  from  one  to  seven  in  the 
evening.  Elizabeth  was  received  at 
the  palace  by  Don  Carlos,  accompanied 
by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  his  uncle,  and 
Alexander  Farnese,  both  of  whom  were 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Prince,  and  edu- 
cated with  him,  and  both  of  whom  were 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
history.  Don  Carlos  had  just  recovered 
from  one  of  the  fevers  which  ravaged  his 
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youth,  for  he  was  naturally  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which  was  increased  by  the 
little  care  he  took  of  his  diet.  The  in- 
terview of  the  new  Queen  of  Spain  with 
the  heir  apparent,  to  whom  she  originally 
had  been  betrothed,  must  naturally  have 
excited  curiosity  on  both  sides ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  young 
and  graceful  princess  could  'possibly  he 
struck  with  a  sudden  passion  for  a  sallow- 
faced  sickly  boy  of  fifteen,  and  the  inter- 
est she  afterwards  displayed  in  him 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  sympathy 
excited  by  his  delicate  health  and  his 
misfortunes. 

Ten  days  after  her  entry  into  Toledo, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  received  the  oath 
of  j\llegiance  to  the  Coites.  The  pro- 
cession with  which  he  passed  tlirough 
the  streets  to  the  portal  of  the  cathedral 
was  one  of  great  magnificence.  The 
•  young  Prince,  in  a  splendid  costume, 
rode  a  white  horse  nobly  caparisoned, 
beside  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  while  before 
him  were  marshalled  Alexander  Farnese 
and  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Spain.  He  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  suitable  dignity,  and,  on  the 
Duke  of  Alva  omitting  to  kiss  his  hand, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  cere- 
mony, he  rebuked  hnn  with  a  look  of 
authority  which  made  the  Duke  apolo- 
gize ibr  his  neglect.  Nevertheless  the 
fcver  which  consumed  him  still  held  its 
course,  and  not  long  after  he  was  sent, 
for  the  benefit  of  purer  air,  once  more 
to  Alcaic  de  Henarfts,  about  six  leagues 
from  Madrid,  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
company  with  Don  Juan  and  Alexander 
Farnese  in  the  residence  built  for  the 
archbishops  of  Toledo.  While  here  a 
calamitous  accident  threatened  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  its  efll^cts  proba- 
bly had  an  enduring  influence  on  his  dis- 
position. On  the  iSth  of  April,  1562, 
he  had  made  an  assignation  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  palace  with  a  pretty  girl,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  door-keepers 
of  the  place.  Immediately  after  an 
early  repast  he  hurried  oft*  with  precipi- 
tation to  keep  his  appointment.  Eager 
to  escape  observation,  and  with  thought- 
less haste,  he  descended  the  winding 
steps  of  a  steep  back  staircase,  missed 
nis  footing,  and  fell  headlong  against  a 
door  at  the  bottom  which  had  been  pur- 
posely closed  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
secret  meetings.     His  cries  brought  his 


attendants  to  the  spot,  and  he  was  car- 
ried to  his  room.     It  was  found  that  he 
had  a  wound  on  the  back  of  his  Iiead. 
The    cut  was    dressed,   the   operation 
causing  great  pain,  and  he  was  put  to 
bed.     He  perspired  profusely  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  he  took  medicine,  and 
eis:ht  onnces  of  blood  were  taken  •from 
him.    On  the  news  of  his  son's  accident, 
Philip  displayed  every  sign  of  emotion, 
and  throughput  the  whole  of  this  illness 
he  watched  over  him  with  paternal  so- 
licitude.   He  despatched  his  own  physi- 
cians to  attend  the  Prince.     But  their 
skill  was  of  no  avail.    Don  Carlos  con- 
tinued to  be  consumed  with  a  violent 
fever,  accompanied  with   pains   in  the 
head,  the  neck,  and   in   his  right  leg, 
and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  wound 
he  was  considered  in  such  a  critical  state 
that  a  bulletin  was  despatched   to  the 
King.     Philip  11.  was  engaged  in  an  au- 
dience with  the  ambassador  of  France 
when  two   gentlemen   came   clo>e   one 
upon  the  other  with  news  of  his  son's  in- 
creasing illness,  and  of  the  decision  which 
the  physicmns  had   come   to   that  the 
skull  of  the  young  Prince  ought  to  l»e 
laid   open   and   examined.      The   King 
started  off  the  same  night  for  Alcala,  and 
took  with  him  Andre  Vesale,  the  great 
anatomist  then  attached  to  Ins  person. 
The  young  Prince  got  rapidly  worse;  he 
suffered  in  turns  from  fever,  head-ache, 
vomiting,  sleeplessness,  infiammation  of 
the  face,  defective  vision,  paralysis  of  tlie 
right   leg,  extreme  prostration,  and  de- 
lirium, and  his  lips  looked  like  the  lips 
of   a    coi-pse.      Philip  ordered  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  recovery  in 
the  churches,  and  he  himself   passed 
hours  on  his  knees  in  supplication  for 
the  life  of  his  only  child.     Happy  indeed 
had  it  been  both  for  father  and  son  if  the 
prayer  had  been  ineffectual.     Tlie  King 
was  unremitting  in  his  attendance  at  lus 
son's  sick  bed ;  he  was  present  at  all  the 
consultations,  some  of  which  lasted  kix 
hours ;  he  was  observed  by  the  ambas- 
sadors to  have  his  eves  full  of  tears  as  he 
watched  the  deathly  pallor  of  the  princess 
features,  and  his  sorrow  excited  univer- 
sal  compassion.     The  Duke  of  Alva, 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  Luis  Quijad:!, 
Honorato  Juan,  and  all  the  attendants  of 
the  Prince,  rivalled  each  other  in  uneras- 
ing zeal ;  and  all  Spain  took  part  in  the 
King's  affliction. 
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The  churches  were  crowded  with  sup- 
plicauts.  At  Madrid  there  were  procea- 
Bions  day  and  night — crowds  subjected 
themselves  to  penitential  discipline.  At 
Toledo  they  counted  three  thousand  five 
hnndred  of  such  penitents.  The  Queen, 
^Elizabeth  of  Valois,  and  Dona  Juana, 
passed  nights  in  prayer  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin :  Dona  J  nana  even  went 
barefoot  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Segorian 
monastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  laCon- 
solacion.  Nine  physicians  and  surgeons 
were  congregated  round  the  sick  boy's 
couch ;  they  exansted  all  the  remedies  of 
such  art  as  they  possessed ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  May  declared  the  Prince  had  but 
three  or  four  hours  to  live.  The  King 
was  besought  to  spare  liimself  the  pain 
of  the  young  Prince's  last  agony ;  and  he 
departed  from  Alcala  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  and  tempestuous  night,  in  unspeak- 
able grief,  ill  himself  with  a  fever,'  the 
result  of  the  severe  trial  of  body  and 
muid  thi*ough  which  he  had  passed,  and 
leaving  behind  him  instructions  for  the 
performance  of  the  obsequies  of  his  son. 

Ailer  the  departure  of  the  King, 
Andre  Vcsale  and  the  doctors  held 
another  consultation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  they  resolved  to  trepan  the 
skull.  The  operation  was  performed. 
Shortly  after,  in  accordance  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  time,  the  body  of  a 
monk.  Fray  Diego,  who  had  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  was  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  the  Prince,  and  the  patient 
was  requested  to  touch  it.  It  is  said 
that  he  immediately  felt  relieved,  and 
that  a  vii^ion  of  the  monk  appeared  to 
hiiu  the  same  evening.  The  slate  of  the 
Prince  improved  from  that  hour,  and  the 
amelioration  was  ascribed,  not  to  the  op- 
eration of  trepanning,  but  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Fray  Diego.  A  Morocco  doc- 
tor was  also  called  from  Valence,  at  the 
request  of  the  King,  and  his  ointments 
were  applied  to  the  wound;  and  after 
various  other  chirurgical  expedients,  the 
life  of  the  Prince  was,  on  or  about  the 
IGth  of  May,  declared  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. 

The  King  returned  to  Alcala  soon 
after  the  first  news  of  the  favorable 
change,  and  remained  another  week  by 
his  son's  side,  who  was  not,  however, 
able  to  leave  his  bed  before  the  14th  of 
June.  The  wound  was  entirely  healed 
before  the  first  of  July,  when  he  quitted 


Alcaic  to  join  the  royal  family  at  Madrid, 
and  was  received  in  tnumph  by  the 
people  and  the  grandees  of  Spain. 

During  this  illness  Don  Carlos  was  the 
object  of  universal  care  and  affection, 
from  the  King  down  to  the  King^s  low- 
est subject ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  in 
this  sense  the  most  interesting  period  of 
his  brief  existence,  for  not  long  afler 
his  recovery  discord  between  the  father 
and  son  arose  and  became  constant,  till 
it  degenerated  on  both  sides  into  fixed 
and  inextinguishable  contempt  and  ha- 
ti-ed.  After  his  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall,  the  young  Prince  was 
again  attacked  by  the  fever,  which  never 
leil  him  except  at  rare  intervals.  Its  in- 
tensity was  aggravated  by  the  excesses 
of  the  table  to  which  he  abandoned 
himself.  Nothing  could  be  more  repul- 
sive to  the  sober  and  precise  Pliilip  II. 
than  such  gluttonous  extravagance ;  and 
he  reprimanded  his  son  severely,  who 
submitted  to  his  rebuke  in  anger  and 
suUenness.  The  Prince  was  the  less  in- 
clined to  receive  kindly  his  father's  ad- 
monitions in  this  respect,  as  he  nourish- 
ed an  ill-concealed  rancor  against  his 
parent  for  not  having  already  admitted 
him  to  a  participation  in  some  of  the 
great  offices  of  state,  and  for  not  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  govenirnent  of 
some  of  the  provinces.  Phili])  at  an 
earlier  a^e,  had  been  loaded  by  his  fath- 
er with  dignities  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  Don  Carlos  chafed  and. 
raged  in  desperation  from  a  sense  of  ne- 
glect and  insignificance.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  however,  Philip  II.  admitted 
him  to  a  seat  at  the  council  of  state,  and 
reorganized  the  establishment  of  his 
household  on  a  more  princely  footing ; 
but  these  favors  were  uure  than  coun- 
terbalanced in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  by 
the  appointment  of  Ruy  Gomez  do  Silva, 
the  Prince  of  Eboli,  the  great  confidant 
of  Philip  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  the 
charge  of  aj/o  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
heir-apparent.  To  Ruy  Gomez,  Don 
Carlos  had  ever  shown  a  violent  antipa- 
thy ;  he  always  accounted  him  through 
life  his  greatest  enemy,  and  he  behaved 
towards  him  with  great  violence  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  and  used  menaces  of  future 
vengeance,  which  were  carried  to  the 
ears  of  Philip,  who  had  placed  his  early 
associates  and  most  devoted  attendants 
about  the  person  of  Don  Carlos  express- 
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ly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  closer 
watch  on  his  actions.  The  young  Prince 
was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  espionage,  but  so 
far  from  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  ill- 
humor,  he  broke  loose  on  all  occasions 
with  increasing  bitterness  against  the 
treatment  of  his  father  and  the  want  of 
consideration  which  was  given  to  his  po- 
sition as  heir-apparent. 

The  portraits  given  of  him  by  various 
ambassadors  at  this  period  agree  with 
each  other  in  representing  him  as  of 
somewhat  low  stature,  with  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  shoulder 
higher  than  its  fellow;  he  had  a  slight 
hump  upon  his  back  ;  his  chest  was  hol- 
low, his  forehead  low,  his  eyes  gray,  his 
beard  small,  his  hair  brown;  his  voice 
was  squeaking,  and  he  articulated  with 
difficulty,  especially  the  letters  I  and  r ; 
he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  pi-actico  of 
arms,  or  riding,  or  in  the  exercises  com- 
mon to  the  youth  of  his  time ;  he  was 
obstinate  in  his  opinions;  his  manners 
were  rough  to  all  the  world;  and  he 
showed  himself  especially  hostile  to  the 
attendants  his  father  placed  about  him. 

Such  are  the  strange  anomalies  at- 
tached to  royal  birth,  that  this  eccentric 
cripple,  whose  life  had  been  despaired 
of  at  the  age  at  fourteen,  and  who  was 
'destmed  to  leave  a  name  of  gloom  and 
terror  as  the  victim  of  his  own  passions 
and  of  his  father's  severity,  was  an  object 
of  intrigue  to  nearly  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  Not  a  single  court, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Elizabeth 
of  England,  who  herself  in  a  jesting  way 
complained  that  they  had  not  married 
her  to  Don  Carlos,  but  wanted  to  give  a 
wife  to  this  sickly,  passionate  youth,  and 
not  a  single  princess  but  would  have 
been  proud  to  accept  his  hand.  As  long 
as  there  was  any  hope  left,  the  negotia- 
tions were  incessant.  Among  the  prin- 
cesses to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  marry 
him,  were  Marguerite  de  Valois,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Henri  IV.,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  his  atmtDona  Juana,  and 
the  Archduchess  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
wily  Catherine  de  Wedicis,  besides  trying 
every  diplomatic  manoeuvre  through  her 
ambassadors,  wrote  the  most  pressing 
letters  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  use 
all  her  influence  to  bring  about  the  mar- 
riage of  Don  Carlos  with  her  only  un- 
married daughter,  and  never  desisted 


from  her  pertinacity  till  Philip  IL  him- 
self was  obliged  to  inform  her  that  his 
engagements  would  not  permit  him  to 
encourage  her  hopes  any  longer.     The 
subtle   monarch   had  acquired   all  the 
benefits  he  could  possibly  acquire  from  a 
French   alliance  by  his  own  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  France,  and  was  not 
to  be  seduced  by  any  representations  of 
the  charms   of  Marguerite    de  Valoia. 
The  alliance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  one  he  regarded  with  greater  favor, 
and  he  allowed  negotiations  to  be  set  on 
foot,  which  were  conducted  with  all  the 
duplicity  and    procrastinating    artifices 
in  which  this  great  master  of  dissimula- 
tion  was  so  pei-fect  an  adept.    Mary 
Stuart  was  two  years  and  a  half  older 
than  Don  Carlos,  endowed  not  only  with 
charms  of  mind  and  person,  celebrated 
in  every  tongue  from  that  time  to  this, 
but  with   a  revei'sionary  right  to  the 
Crown   of  England.     In  the  hope  of 
uniting  England  with  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy and  of  recovering  the  island  from 
the  dominion  of  heretics,  Philip  had  nine 
years  previously  espoused  Mary  Tudor, 
many  years  older  than  himself,  without 
charms  of  person,  manners,  or  intelli- 
gence.    After  the  death  of  his  melan- 
choly English  queen,  he  had  for  the  same 
reason  sought  the  hand  of  her  Protectant 
sister  in    spite   of  the   very   probable 
chance  of  a  refiisal  calculated  to  lower 
his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
and  now  it  seemed  possible  to  secure  for 
his  son  the  alliance  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  time,  with  graces 
of  person  rivalling  those  of  her  mind, 
who  would  bring  into  his  family  not  only 
prospective  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  would  place  immediately  upon 
his  head  the  crown  of  Scotland.     If  he 
neglected  to  seize  this  auspicious  ocoa- 
sion,  Austria   was   not   unwilling,  and 
France    would    certainly    make    every 
effort  to  profit  by  his  neglect  and  secare 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  for 
one  of  their  i>wn  royal  family.     His  j>eP' 
plexity  was  great,  and  with   his   usual 
habit  of  procrastination,  he  was  unable 
for  some  time  to  take  any  decided  ste|i9. 
Two  other  marriages  seemed  to  him  to 
offer  equal  if  not  superior  advantage!^ 
and  he  had  in  some   mciisuro  engaged 
himself  in  both  cases. 

In   the   first  place,  Dona  Juana,  the 
sister  of  Philip  U.,  the  early  guardian 
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of  her  nephew,  who  had  been  lefk  a 
widow  at  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
infant  Don  Juan,  the  heir  of  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  put  forward  her  own  claims 
to  the  hand  of  Don  Carlos.  She  was  at 
that  time  ten  year's  older  than  the 
prince ;  but  she  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beantitul  and  graceful 
women  of  all  Castille;  and  after  her 
maniaore  of  barely  two  years'  duration 
with  Don  Juan,  on  her  return  to  Spain, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Philip  II.,  she  had 
not  only  taken  charge  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
monarchy  in  a  manner  which  had  gained 
the  esteem  and  admiration. of  her  brother 
and  his  subjects. 

/The  crown  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
seemed  alone  capable  of  replacing  that 
which  she  had  lost  by  the  death  of  the 
Infante  of  Portngal,  and  the  Cortes  of 
Castille,  in  a  solemn  address  to  Philip, 
earnestly  recommended  the  marriage ;  to 
which  recommendation  he  had  replied  in 
favorable  terms.  But  Don  Carlos  was 
not  in  a  humor  to  accept  for  princess  a 
wife  out  of  complaisance  to  his  father  or 
as  a  matter  of  state.  He  broke  out  into 
terms  of  violence  and  repugnance  at  the 
mere  mention  of  a  union  with  his  aunt, 
and  had  already  resolved  with  all  the 
obstiifacy  of  his  nature  on  another  mar- 
riage, which  had  been  recommended  on 
his  death-bed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  princess  in  qacstion  was  the  Arch- 
dnchess  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian,  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Dona  Maria,  Philip's  sis- 
ter, and  one  of  the  former  guardians  of 
Don  Carlos.  Philip  and  Maximilian  had, 
in  spite  of  much  early  antipathy,  seen 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  family 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
the  sons  of  Maximilian,  the  Archdukes 
Kodolph  and  Ernest,  had  been  sent  to 
Spain  to  receive  their  education.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  father  of 
Maximilian,  had  made  overt ijres  to  the 
ambassador  of  Philip  for  the  marriage 
of  bis  granddaughter  with  Don  Carlos. 
The  Spanish  King  was  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  the  alliance.  The  con- ' 
tinuous  state  of  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  the  indomitable  obstinacy  of 
the  heretical  party  who  fostered  it,  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  the  insur* 
gents   and    the    House   of  Valois,  and 


between  the  Houses  of  Valois  and 
Austria,  were  strong  arguments  for 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
became  disabused  of  the  notion  that  it 
was  possible  to  secure  the  aimexation 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  or  to  hope  for  the  extinction* 
of  Protestantism  in  those  countries,  he 
receded  more  and  more  from  the  project 
of  a  marnage  with  Mary  Stuart.  On 
the  other  hand,  Don  Carlos  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  attachment  for  his  cou- 
sin ;  he  had  seen  her  portrait  and  found 
her  features  and  her  person  eminently 
pleasing ;  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  marry  any  other  person ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  riding  in  the  park  at 
Segovia  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
being  asked  by  his  young  mother-in-law, 
after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  where  his 
thoughts  were,  he  replied  they  were  at 
two,  hundred  leagues  iirom  there ;  and  on 
being  pressed  again,  replied  that  they 
were  with  his  cousin.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  these  considerations,  Philip 
proceeded  so  far  that  when  Catherine  de 
Medicis  once  more  made  propositions 
about  the  marriage  with  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  he  was  obliged  to  say  that,  as 
regarded  the  marriage  of  his  son,  he  had 
contracted  engagements  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  back. 

At  the  same  time  the  antipathy  be- 
tween father  and  son  increased  daily, 
and  the  delay  with  which  Philip  thought 
it  necessary  to  prolong  the  negotiations 
for  the  Austrian  marriage  did  no  littlo 
towards  increasing  it.  Philip  and  Don 
Carlos  were  both  wed  aware  that  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  such  a  marriage 
would  be  that  the  latter  must  be  pro- 
vided with  some  great  office  of  state,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, for  which  he  had  been  designated 
from  his  early  youth,  could  no  longer  be 
refused  him. 

The  Spanish  education  of  Philip  had 
resulted  in  giving  him  a  nature  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  great  Emperor, 
who  remained  always  a  Fleming  in  his 
tastes,  in  his  frankness  and  his  good 
humor,  his  conviviality  and  his  friendly 
courtesy  towards  his  nobles  and  attend- 
ants. Philip,  with  the  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  outward  appearance  of  a  Flem- 
ing, became  more  Spanish  than  the 
Spaniards  themselves.    His  haughtiness 
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his  pride,  his  reserve,  his  imperturbable 
aspect,  his  abstinence  from  every  show 
of  emotion,  the  unchangeable  sosiego 
which  characterized  his  life  and  conduct, 
resumed  in  a  complete  manner  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguished  the  Spanish 
grandees  of  his  time.  Charles  V.  could 
talk  fluently  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe ;  but  Philip  would  use  no  tongue 
but  the  Spanish.  Charles  would  admit 
freely  to  his  table  princes,  counsellors, 
and  nobles ;  but  Philip  dined  always 
alone.  Nobody  was  considered  worthy 
of  sitting  at  meat  with  him.  Even  his 
queen  and  his  son  and  his  sister  were 
only  allowed  to  partake  of  that  honor 
from  time  to  time,  after  intervals  of 
many  months'  duration.  Charles  V., 
when    he   was  escoited    home    to    his 

f)alace,  turned  back  and  courteously  sa- 
uted his  nobles;  he  esteemed  himself 
but  the  first  among  them.  Philip  went 
straight  into  his  apartments,  neither 
looking  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  Charles 
was  fond  of  all  manly  exercises,  and  was 
impassioned  for  the  chase.  He  was  es- 
teemed the  best  horseman  and  jouster 
of  his  time  ;  he  had  killed  a  bull  in  the 
arena ;  he  was  incessant  in  travel ;  in 
active  life  he  lived  in  the  public  gaze ; 
he  never  avoided  war,  and  exposed  liis 
person  fearlesi^ly  on  all  occasions  in  ener- 
getic action ;  he  was  rapid  in  decision. 
Philip  detested  physical  activity ;  he  dis- 
liked the  turaioil  of  the  battle-iield ;  he 
hated  travel ;  he  loved  solitude  and  se- 
clusion ;  he  expended  all  his  activity  in 
the  silent  recesses  of  his  cabinet,  eter- 
nally scrawling  marginal  notes  on  des- 
patches ;  with  an  obstinate  and  imperious 
nature,  he  was  never  able  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  any  matter,  so  that  he  was 
called  the  very  "  father  of  indecision, " 
and  it  is  said  ho  was  decided  in 
nothing  but  in  remaining  undecided. 
Charles  V.,  though  not  intemperate, 
loved  good  cheer  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
Fleming,  and  would  not  abstain  from  his 
game,  his  trout,  his  Flenush  sausages, 
his  highly-spiced  dishes,  and  his  beer, 
however  imminent  was  the  risk  of  a  fit 
of  gout.  Pliilip  was  as  reserved  in  the 
use  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  in  all 
other  tlihigs,  and  at  dinner  drank  but 
twice  out  of  a  crystal  goblet  of  small 
size.  The  only  resemblance  in  his  way 
of  living  to  his  father  was  in  his  amours, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


faithful  to  any  of  the  four  wives  who 
successively  shared  the  rigor  of  his 
sombre  existence.  In  his  dress  he  was 
remarkably  neat  arid  precise,  though 
never  aiTayIng  himself  like  Charles  V, 
in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  a  descend- 
ant of  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  but 
always  in  black  velvet  and  satin,  with 
shoes  likewise  of  velvet.  He  never 
betrayed  his  inward  emotions  or  change 
of  feeling,  and  was  most  courteous  and 
smiling  to  those  on  whose  destruction 
he  was  inflexibly  resolved — so  that  it 
was  said,  ^^  From  his  smile  to  his  knife 
there  was  but  the  thickness  of  the  blade." 
Every  expression  of  hhj  face,  and  every 
word  of  his  mouth,  were  framed  upon 
calculation.  He  was  familiar  with  no 
one  during  his  whole  life,  and  preserved 
ever  a  severe  and  imperturbable  gravity, 
exhibiting  in  this  a  great  contrast  with 
Charles  V.,  who  was  never  unwilling  to 
joke  with  his  attendants,  and  found  i>lea- 
sure  in  a  humorous  reply.  K  his  Minis- 
ters once  incurred  nis  disfavor,  they 
never  recovered  it.  He  governed  Spain 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  a  simple  tap  on 
the  shoulder  from  the  rod  of  one  of  his 
alguazils  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
greatest  grandee  surrender  at  discretion. 
In  justice  he  was  inflexible,  and  never 
was  known  to  pardon  a  criminaL  He 
never  forgot  an  injury,  and  if  his  ven- 
geance was  slow  it  was  implacable. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
disposition,  he  hated  noise,  scandal,  and 
all  manifestations  of  an  ill-governed  na- 
ture. It  may  easily  be  imagined  bow 
odious  to  such  a  disposition,  how  discord- 
ant with  such  habits,  were  the  outbreaks 
and  eccentricities  of  his  son  Don  Carlos 
wlio  concealed  nothing,  whoso  word,  it 
was  said,  was  as  rapid  as  hin  thought,  and 
whose  ill-balanced  and  grotesque  nature 
exploded  in  daily  acts  of  unseemly  vio- 
lence and  brutality.  Every  extravagant 
and  eccentrio  incident  was  immediate- 
ly carried  to  the  King's  ear,  wlio  brood- 
ed in  quiet  on  the  strange  nature  of 
his  son,  and  reflected  on  the  evil  which 
he  might  bring  on  his  government,  and 
the  detriment  which  he  must  cause  to 
*  his  authority.  The  virtues  his  son  pos- 
sessed— generosity,  truthfulness,  incapa^ 
city  of  dissinmlation,  and  open-hearted 
deiUings  with  those  he  esteemed  as  friends 
and  Honf^^  were  precisely  the  c|ttalities 
which  Philip  held  in  suspicion  and  dis- 
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like.  While  the  excesBes  of  food,  the 
outbreaks  of  temper,  the  outrages  and 
ill-treatment  to  which  Don  Carlos  sub- 
jected the  objects  of  his  aversion,  and 
the  scandal  of  his  disorderly  conduct  in 
public,  were  vices  which  he  deemed 
worse  til  an  crimes,  because  they  were  not 
only  disgraceful,  but  useless  and  pre- 
judicial to  his  own  dignity.  The  vexa- 
tion of  Don  Carlos,  on  the  otlier  hand,  at 
the  neglect  of  his  father,  and  his  own 
political  insignificance,  found  vent  in  an- 
ffry  speeches,  and  at  no  interview  could 
he  conceal  his  ill-humor.  His  place  in 
the  Great  Council  was  a  mere  mockery, 
since  affairs  of  real  importance  were  rare- 
ly submitted  to  tlmt  body.  Such  dis- 
content, increased  by  the  procrastinating 
manner  in  which  Philip  carried  on  the 
negotiations  for  his  marriage,  at  last  dis- 
played itself  in  disrespectful  jests  and 
sarcasms,  which  were  precisely  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  pride  of  the  King  in 
its  most  sensitive  part — ^hls  conceit  of 
his  own  kingly  dignity — by  casting  ridi- 
cule on  his  sedentary  and  secluded  habits 
of  government,  and  his  antipathy  to  an 
active  life. 

The  discontent  on  both  sides  took  at 
last  the  character  of  aversion,  and  the 
Prince  extended  this  feeling  to  all  the 
ministers  and  attendants,  and  to  every 
one  whom  Philip  honored  with  his  favor 
and  confidence,  and  showed  itself  in  acts 
of  extreme  violence.  It  is  said  that  he 
put  his  hand  on  his  dagger  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  Don  Diego  d'Espinosa, 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Castille, 
for  preventing  a  comedian,  Cineros,  from 
playing  before  him,  and  that  he  only  de- 
sisted from  extremities  when  the  presi- 
dent fell  down  upon  his  knees.  Another 
still  more  significant  act  of  violence  of 
the  Prince  is  recorded,  and  gives  a  re- 
newed proof  of  the  chagrin  and  anger 
which  he  felt  at  being  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  the  King.  On  another  oc- 
casion when  Philip  had  shut  himself  up 
in  council  with  some  of  his  Ministers, 
Don  Carlos  arrived  and  listened  at  the 
key-hole,  in  the  sight  of  the  ladies  of 
honor  of  the  Queen  and  the  pages  of 
the  court.  Don  Diego  d'Acuna,  one  of 
his  gentlemen,  ventured  to  suggest  how 
unpleasant  a  scene  would  follow  if  the 
King  were  to  come  out  suddenly.  Don 
Carlos  nursed  a  deep  resentment  for  his 
interference,  and  on  a  subsequent  oc- 


casion  struck  him  with  his  fist,  which 
drew  down  on  the  Prince  a  severe  re- 

S'imand  from  his  father,  who  allowed 
on  Diego  to  withdraw  from  the  service 
of  the  Prince,  and  promoted  him  to  a 
richer  benefice  about  the  court. 

The  intractable  nature  of  Don  Carlos 
only  became  pliant  beneath  the  un- 
wearying kindness  and  solicitude  of  Eliss* 
abeth.  He  who  could  place  no  bounds 
to  his  imperiousness  and  aiTogance  in 
the  case  of  others,  wliom  all  approached 
with  fear  and  trembling,  showed  himself 
full  of  respect  and  submission  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen,  and  obeyed  her 
slightest  commands.  He  sought  every 
means  of  giving  her  pleasure,  and  pro- 
fessed on  all  occasions  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  lier  hours  of  trial  and  difticulty  ; 
and  in  his  account-books  there  are  many 
records  of  expenses  incurred  for  presents 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  of  honor, 
with  which  he  sought  to  show  his  sense 
of  her  compassionate  consideration.  The 
few  other  friends  whom  Don  Carlos  pos- 
sessed— his  grandmother  the  Queen-dow- 
ager of  Portugal,  his  old  preceptor  Hono- 
rato  Juan,  bishop  of  Osuna,  whom  he  al- 
ways treated  with  respect  and  affection 
— used  every  eftbrt  to  change  the  sen- 
timents of  Don  Carlos  for  Philip  ;  and  it 
may  be  surmised  from  the  grateful  man- 
ner in  which  he  responded  to  their  remon- 
strances, as  well  as  to  the  attentions  of 
the  Queen,  that  with  a  kind  and  consid- 
erate treatment  much  of  the  rudeness 
and  asperity  of  his  nature  might  have 
been  subdued. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when 
the  troubles  of  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  governme!»t  of  which  Don  Carlos 
had  fixed  an  obstinate  hope,  were  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Prince.  Philip 
n.  on  quitting  these  provinces  in  1559, 
had  left  behind  him  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
content, principally  owing  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberties  by  placing  garri- 
sons of  Spanish  troops  in  their  strong 
places  and  frontier-towns.  The  free- 
spirited  Flemings  were  not  disposed  to 
become  enslaved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duchy  of  Milan 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Nav)le8  and  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,and  Philip,with  much  ill-will, 
had  been  constrained  at  last  to  yield  to 
the  national  wish,  and  remove  his  troops. 

But  the  great  causes  of  grievance  were 
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the  rigorous  execution  of  the  placards 
(as  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign  were 
usually  styled  in  the  Netherlands)  which 
had  been  promulgated  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Papal  Inquisition. 
Both  these  innovations  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Charles  V.  The  placards  were 
of  Dominican  severity.  People  were 
made  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  for 
even  having  an  heretical*  book  in  their 
possession,  and  for  attending  a  Calvin- 
istic  sermon.  Men  were  to  be  executed 
with  the  sword,  women  were  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be 
burnt.  During  the  life  of  Charles  V.  these 
dreadful  edicts  had  excited  less  opposi- 
tion from  the  leniency  with  which  they 
were  carried  out.  But  Philip  II.  was  re- 
solved to  have  them  executed  without 
mercy,  ordered  his  Ministers  to  proceed 
upon  them  with  the  extremest  rigor,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  and  issued  an  or- 
dinance enjoining  a  scrupulous  and  cruel 
severity  in  the  persecution  of  all  persons 
suspected  of  heresy ;  he  declared  repeat- 
edly that  he  was  prepared  rather  to  lose 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  alto- 
gether than  make  any  concessions  to  the 
bold  remonstrances  of  the  Netherlanders, 
or  to  innovators  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  free  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
resolutely  resisted  the  infraction  of  their 
privileges,  and  ideas  of  religious  free- 
dom took  such  strong  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  nobles  and  burgesses  that  the  con- 
flict between  the  representatives  of 
Philip  and  the  Inquisition,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  assumed  rapidly  a 
more  perilous  aspect.  The  people  pub- 
licly assailed  the  oflicers  of  justice  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  delivered 
by  force  from  prison  the  victims  who 
were  destined  to  the  flames.  The  mag- 
istrates themselves  declined  to  carry  out 
the  merciless  requisitions  of  the  pla- 
cards^ and  not  only  refused  their  aid  to 
the  servitors  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
ordered  some  of  its  functionaries  to  be 
imprisoned.  The  leading  nobles  of  the 
Council  of  State  declared  for  religious 
toleration ;  and  even  in  the  private  coun- 
cil of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret  of 
Parma,  Ministers  recommended  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  persecution  of  heretics. 

Emigration  of  fugitives  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  terrors  of  Philip's  govern- 
ment  depopulated  the  country— twenty 


thousand  Flemings  settled  in  London, 
Sandwich,  and  their  neighborhoods. 
The  state  of  the  finances  in  the  midst 
of  such  confusion  was  deplorable;  and 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  a  hostile 
population  who  refused  all  votes  of  sup- 
plies, Margaret  of  Parma  determined  at 
last  to  send  the  Count  of  Egmont,  the 
victor  of  Saint  Quentin  and  of  Grave- 
lines,  to  Spain,  to  lay  before  the  Iving 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  policy  and 
of  immediate  assistance  to  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  reception  of  Egmont 
by  Philip  and  by  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  of  a  highly  flattering  nature ;  the 
King  loaded  him  with  personal  favors, 
and  listened  to  his  remonstrances  with 
the  most  gracious  condescension ;  but 
he  changed  his  policy  in  nothing; 
and  the  Flemish  nobleman,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  cavaliers  of  his  time, 
departed  from  Madrid  without  effecting 
any  change  in  the  intolerant  resolves  of 
Philip,  who  signified  the  result  of  his 
deliberations  on  the  subject  of  the  appeal 
made  to  him,  in  letters  dated  the  ITtH 
and  20th  of  October,  1665,  reiterating 
commands  for  the  strict  observance  of 
the  placards^  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Inquisition  in  all  its  authority.  "  Sans 
la  religion,"  he  declared  in  a  French  dis- 
patch to  his  sister,  "mes  pays  de  delA 
ne  vauldriont  rien."  The  news  of  the 
inflexible  resolutions  of  the  King  roused 
up  the  hidden  fires  of  revolt  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  excessive 
deaiTiess  of  corn,  and  the  destitution  of 
the  people  caused  by  the  stagnation  of 
industry  and  commerce,  added  to  the 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind,  while 
the  government  could  not  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  troops,  who  had  remain- 
ed twenty-seven  months  without  jay. 
The  nobility  of  the  country  were  irritated 
in  an  extreme  degree ;  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  declared  that  they  would 
not  lend  the  slightest  assistance  to  the 
burning  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  demanded  to  he 
replaced  in  his  public  functions.  The 
^Marquis  de  Berghes,  who  had  frequent- 
ly made  a  similar  request,  solicited  his 
ctismissal  from  office,  and  the  Count  of 
Egmont  followed  his  exaraj)le.  The 
chief  towns  of  Barbant  preserjted  btronq; 
remonstances  against  the  King's  orders. 
News  reached  the  Regent  of  a  confed- 
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eration  among  the  nobility  similar  to 
such  as  had  taken  place  in  France ;  and 
in  the  extremity  of  despair  she  again 
determined  to  appeal  to  Philip,  and 
selected  the  Marquis  de  Berghes  and 
the  Baron  de  Montigny  for  a  mission  to 
Spain,  to  solicit  concessions*  from  the 
King  which  could  not  be  refused  without 
rousing  a  general  conflagration  through- 
out the  Netherlands. 

An  accident  winch  confined  the  Mar^ 
quis  de  Berghes  to  his  bed  prevented  his 
departure  at  the  same  time  as  Montigny, 
who  arrived  at  Madrid  alone.  Each  of 
these  noblemen  was  an  object  of  extreme 
dislike  to  Philip,  who  had  been  kept  well 
informed  of  their  conduct  and  expressed 
opinions.  lie  regarded  both  as  detest- 
able Catholics.  Slontigny  had  publicly 
eaten  meat  in  the  Holy  Week ;  both  had 
declared  that  there  was  no  justification 
— human  or  divine — for  shedding  blood 
in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  both,  with 
the  frankness  of  Flemings,  had  spoken 
in  severe  terms  of  the  duplicity  and  in- 
tolerance of  Philip.  Berghes  had  even 
gone  further.  He  had  asked  the  dean 
of  Sainte  Gudule  to  show  him  a  passage 
of  Holy  Writ  which  justified  the  burning 
of  heretics,  and  said  that  the  King,  if  he 
would  preserve  the  Low  Countries,  must 
be  content  to  be  served  by  heretics,  un- 
less he  could  bring  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  down  from  heaven  to  his 
assistance.  Montigny  rendered  himself 
still  more  suspected  by  visiting,  on  his 
way  through  Finance,  the  great  Hugue- 
not family  of  the  Chtltillons,  to  whom 
he  was  related  and  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  intercourse. 

Philip,  however,  with  his  usual  powers 
of  dissimulation,  concealed  his  animosity, 
and  captivated  the  free  Flemish  noble- 
man by  an  affected  affability,  and  by  the 
patience  with  which  he  listened  to  his 
representations.  Philip,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  had  already  resolved 
to  put  to  death  both  Montigny  and  Ber- 
ghes ;  but  as  Berghes  was  not  yet  in  his 
power,  he  continued  his  game  of  decep- 
tion until  he  should  entice  him  to  Ma- 
drid, and  be  able  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
with  advantage.  Berghes,  who  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  uselessncss  of  his 
journey,  only  undertook  the  mission  at 
the  urgent  persuasion  of  the  Duchessof 
Parma,  and  £gmoDt  and  Montign  v.  Still 
suffering  from  his  wound,  he  arrived  at 


Lusignan,  near  Poitiers,  when  he  was 
unable  to  proceed  from  the  weakness  of 
his  health,  and  despatched  his  majardo- 
mo  Agnilera  to  Montigny,  to  request 
permission  to  return  home.  But  Philip, 
with  every  expression  of  interest  and 
concern  at  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
Marquis,  lured  him,  with  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand,  into  his  clutches,  from 
which  the  doomed  man  was  not  intend- 
ed to  escape.  Berghes,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  was  received  by 
the  King  with  the  same  cordiality  as 
Montigny ;  but  there  was  one  fatal  sign 
— the  chief  noblemen  of  the  Court  omit- 
ted to  visit  him,  a  mark  of  courtesy 
which  they  had  paid  to  the  fellow-envoy. 
The  King's  resolution  bein^  irrevocably 
taken,  he  amused  the  Flemish  noblemen 
with  every  mark  of  condescension  and 
kindness,  till  the  moment  should  arrive 
at  which  he  could  dispose  of  them  in 
secresy  and  with  advantage.  The  news 
of  the  destruction  of  the  churches  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  had  been  carried  out 
in  imitation  of  the  violences  of  the 
French  Calvinists  in  1561  and  1562, 
served  still  further  to  exasperate  the 
Spanish  King,  and  make  him  more 
oostinate  in  his  cruel  resolves.  The 
signs  of  inward  agitation  were  more 
manifest  in  him  than  at  any  other  time 
of  his  life,  and  this  was  evidently  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  of  his  existence. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  chief- point  of  interest  in  this 
great  European  movement  is  how  far 
the  destiny  of  Don  Carlos  was  affected 
by  it.  Tt  was  believed  in  the  Low 
Countries  that  Don  Carlos  entered  into 
relation  with  the  Flemish  deputies,  and 
had  either  partly  engaged  or  made  over- 
tures for'  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
against  his  father  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  also  declared  to 
Alava,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  she 
had  a  similar  account  from  Coligny,  who 
was' a  relative  of  Montigny;  and  Ca^ 
brera,  the  historian  of  Philip  II.,  confirms 
the  statement.  M.  Gachard  rejects,  but 
on  insufficient  grounds,  all  notion  of 
any  relation  of  the  Prince  either  with 
Egmont,  Berghes,  or  Montigny. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Don  Carlos,  with  M'hora  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduchess  Anne  were 
fix^  ideas,  whose  hatred  of  his  father 
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and  discontent  with  his  position  at 
Madrid  were  daily  growini?  in  intensity, 
should  not  have  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  those  Flemish  noblemen. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 
be  more  likely  than  that  Philip,  with  his 
suspicious  character  and  his  habits  of 
gecresy,  should  have  suppressed  all 
record  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  denied 
continually  all  existence  of  any  such 
intention  in  the  brain  of  Don  Carlos. 
Few  things  could  be  more  injurious  to 
his  position  in  the  Low  Countries  than  a 
belief  in  the  public  that  they  had  an  ally 
in  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  that  subsequently  he  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  sym])athies  with  his  father's  re- 
volted subjects.  As  regards  Berghes 
and  Montigny,  Philip  had  resolved  never 
to  allow  them  to  leave  Spain,  either  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  their  divulging 
the  dangerous  knowledge  which  they 
had  acquired  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
or  because  he  was  afraid  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  Low  Countries.  He  contin- 
ued to  show  them  a  deceitful  face  of 
favor,  and  while  pretending  to  listen 
favorably  to  all  their  proposals  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Flemish  dominions, 
wrote  despatches  to  the  Regent  enjoin- 
ing the  same  unchangeable  line  of  policy. 
Such  slight  concessions  as  he  was  induced 
to  grant  with  the  pen  he,  with  the  usual 
casuistry  of  his  Jesuitical  conscience,  re- 
voked inwardly  in  his*  raind,  and  made  a 
written  declaration  before  his  confessor, 
that  bis  slight  show  of  leniency  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  to  avoid  worse  acts  for  a  time.  Ber- 
ghes and  Montigny,  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  their  mission,  demanded 
urgently  permission  to  return  to  Flan- 
ders. He  temporized  with  them  as  long 
as  temporization  was  possible.  But  his 
implacable  spirit  had  resolved  on  their 
speedy  destruction.  He  was  saved  the 
crime  of  putting  to  death  the  Marquis 
de  Berghes,  who  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
attack  of  the  malady  which  had  long 
consumed  him.  When  Philip  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  not  many  hours  to 
live,  he  sent  him  the  permission  to  leave 
Spain  which  he  had  so  long  demanded  in 
vain,  and  after  his  decease,  had  magnifi- 
cent obsequies  celebrated  for  the  victim 
he  was  about  to  immolate,  in  order — to 
use  his  own  words — to  show  the  esteem 


in  which  he  and  his  Ministers  held  the 
nobles  of  the  Low  Countries.  With 
Montigily  he  used  less  ceremony.  On 
the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  he  threw  off  the  mask.  The  Flem- 
ish envoy  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  the 
Alcazar  of  Segovia,  whence  he  was  taken 
to  the  castle  of  Simancas,  secretly  stran- 
gled there  on  the  16th  of  October,  1570, 
and  buried  by  night  without  ceremony. 
In  the  presence,  however,  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  beset  him  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Philip  had  convoked  the  Cortes 
of  Castille,  and  opened  them  in  great 
state  on  the  11th  of  December,  1566,  at 
his  palace  at  Madrid,  surrounded  by  the 
great  officers  of  his  household,  with  the 
Prince  his  son  by  his  side,  seated  under 
the  chair  of  state.  The  King's  address 
was  read  by  his  secretary  of  state,  Fran- 
cisco de  Erasso.  He  laid  before  them  the 
necessity  of  combathig  the  Turks  and  the 
Algerines ;  the  troubled  state  of  the  Low 
Countries,  owing  to  the  new  doctnnes 
in  religion,  and  the  consequent  commo- 
tions of  which  they  had  been  the  cause; 
his  need  of  supplies  to  meet  the  large 
expenditure  of  the  great  work  of  pacili- 
cation  which  he  had  in  hand  ;  and  his  in- 
tention of  going  in  person  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  remedial  measures  which  the 
state  of  afiairs  rendered  necessary.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  the  necessitous 
condition  of  his  treasury,  the  encumbered 
situation  of  the  royal  patrimony,  by 
reason  of  the  wars  of  his  own  and  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  the  impossibility,  with- 
out assistance,  of  fulfilling  tlie  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  possessor  of  the  crown. 
Cristobal  de  Miranda  of  Burgos,  cue  of 
the  procuradores  or  deputies,  replied  in 
the  name  of  the  assembly,  in  urandilo- 
quent  Castilian  style,  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  combating  at  the  some  time  the 
Turk,  the  great  enemy  of  tlic  Christian 
name,  and  the  errors  and  evil  doctrines 
which  were  being  disseminated  through- 
out Christeudom.  He  acknowledged  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  in  part,  at  least,  had  separatt*d 
themselves  from  the  communiou  of  Urn 
Catholic  Church,  and  abjured  at  once  the 
obedienoe  due  to  God  and  their  lawful 
sovereign.  He  admitted  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King  in  that  part  of  his  domin- 
ions seemed  necessary,  but  insinuated  bow 
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grnteful  it  wonld  be  to  his  subjects  of   procuradores^  stupefied  at  this  unexpect- 
CftstiUc  oould  he  manage  affairs  without     ed  display  of  violence. 


going  there,  and  added  a  magnificent  eu- 
louy  of  the  many  holy  virtues  of  the  King, 
and  of  the  felicity  and  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.    The  orator  concluded   by  an 


In  spite  of  the  strict  injunctions  of  the 
Prince  to  secresv,  the  words  which  he 
had  uttered  became  known  all  over  Ma- 
drid.    Don  Carlos  from  this   time   laid 


adulatory  supplement  on  the  virtues  of    aside  all  care  for  public  opinion,  and  be- 


Don  Carlos,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  approaching  tragic  destiny  of  the  ill- 
fated  youth,  reduces  to  strange  insignifi- 
cance the  value  of  the  high-flown  language 
he  had  just  bestowed  upon  Philip.  "And 
this  felicity  and  prosperity  is  the  greater 
as  it  perpetuates  itself  in  the  very  noble 
and  very  powerful  Prince  our  lord,  in 
whom  admirably  shine  forth  the  grand- 
eur, clemency,  magnanimity,  and  mag- 


haved  in  so  reckless  and  violent  a  man- 
ner, that  he  offered  some  excuse  to  Philip 
for  the  acts  of  severity  which  cut  short 
his  eccentric  career.  Indeed,  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  subsequent  conduct  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  strong  vein  of  in- 
sanity in  his  nature  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  accident  to  the  head, 
which  we  have  related,  and  the  operation 
of  trepanning  the   skull,  performed   on 


nificence,    and    other   great   virtues   of    Don  Carlos,  may  have  caused  some  per- 


your  Majesty,  in  most  fortunate  imita- 
tion." 

To  make  still  more  flasrrant  the  vanity 
of  this  extravagant  adulation,  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  committed,  before  the  ris- 
ing of  the  Cortes,  the  greatest  act  of  pub- 
lic scandal  of  which  he  had  yet  been  I'uil- 
t  y,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Cortes 
themselves.  Tlie  deputies  deliberated 
n|)on  the  position  of  affaii^s,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  fTovernment  to  be  established 
in  the  King's  absence.  The  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  should  remain  at  Madrid  as  the 
lieutenant-general  of  his  father,  and  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  as  Philip  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  absence  of  Charles  V.  Don 
Carlos  became  acquainted  with  the  tenor 
of  their  propositions;  but  he  had  sworn 
to  accompany  the  King  to  Fhinders,  and 
had  beccun  to  make  arranorements  for  the 


manent  lesion  of  the  brain  and  affected 
his  mental  faculties  in  after  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  this  tendency  was 
brought  out  and  developed  by  the  harsh 
treatment  of  his  father,  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
absence  of  any  occupation  for  a  spirit  anx- 
ious for  employment  and  a  position  be- 
coming his  rank ;  but  that  his  wild  follies 
and  disorders  arose  in  great  part  from 
these  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  wliat- 
ever.  Me  gave  blows  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendant gentlemen,  called  another  by 
opprobrious  names,  dre\v  his  dagger  up- 
on another,  caused  children  to  be  beaten, 
and,  according  to  the  historian  Cabrera, 
wanted  to  bum  a  house  down,  because 
some  water  had  fallen  uj)on  him  from  one 
of  the  windows.  His  violence  extended 
itself  even  to  animals ;  he  maimed  the 
horses  in   his  own   stables,  and   so   ill- 


journey,  the  early  and  constant  object  of    treated  one  which  his  father  held  in  par- 


his  desires.  Philip  quitted  Madrid,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
great  religious  festivals,  to  ])ass  Christ- 
mas at  the  Escurial.  Don  Carlos  profit- 
ed by  his  absence  to  go  alone  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Cortes,  and,  after  having 
assured  himself  that  all  the  procKradores 
were  present,  addressed  them  in  a  violent 
speech,  declaring  his  fixed  intention  to 
go  to  Flanders  with  the  King,  reproach- 
ing them  with  having  exprcj^sod  a  wish 
that  he  should  marry  with  his  aunt — since 
he  found  it  strange  that  they  shoidd 
meddle  with  the  affiirs  of  his  mariiaoje 
at  all — and  threatening  with  his  impla- 
cable vengeance  all  who  should  venture 
to  intei-fere  in  these  matters  in  any  way. 
After  which  he  turned  his  back  on  the 


ticular  affection  that  the  unfortunate  an- 
imal died  in  a  few  days  At  the  same 
time,  these  cruelties  and  eccentricities 
were  not  unaccompanied  with  generous 
actions  ;  for  among  the  list  of  his  expen- 
ses maybe  found  proofs  that  he  paid  the 
charges  of  the  education  of  children 
thrown  upon  the  world  without  re- 
sources, notwithstanding  that  he  was  at 
this  time  much  embarrassed  with  debt. 

Moreover,  he  allowed  the  few  whom  ho 
held  in  affection  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  The  Doctor 
Hernan  Suarez  de  Toledo,  the  alcade 
de  casa  y  corte^  the  master  of  his  houso- 
hohl,  from  early  times  had  succeeded  in 
winning  his  confidence,  and  responded 
to   the  goodwill  of  the  Prince  with  un- 
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remitting  devotion.  Letters  of  the  most 
urgent  character  are  extant  in  which 
Suarez  appealed  pathetically  to  liis 
young  Prince  to  change  his  habits  and 
his  conduct,  and  from  these  we  learn 
that  Don  Carlos  had  ceased  to  make  regu- 
lar confession, and  that  there  were  "ter- 
rible things,"  "  00505  terribles,^^  which, 
if  discovered,  and  in  the  case  of  another 
person,  would  place  his  young  master  in 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  know  if  he 
w^ere  Christian  or  no — para  saber  si  era 
cristiano  o  no.  These  letters,  as  bold  in 
substance  as  they  were  respectful  in  form, 
did  not  diminish  the  affection  of  Don 
Carlos  for  the  writer;  since  he  subse- 
quently signed  a  bond  promising  Suarez 
10,000  ducats  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  and  styled  him  therein  his 
very  great  friend,  "  mi  granduimo  ami- 
ao,"  but  he  did  not  change  his  conduct 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

On  the  contrary,  he  began   now  to 
behave  as  insolently  to  the  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  state  as  he  had  behaved  to 
his  own   attendants.     Whether  Philip 
ever  really  intended  to  go  to  Flanders 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  all  the  im- 
mense expenditure  to  which  he  put  him- 
self and  the  country  by  way  of  preparing 
for  it  may  have  been,  m  his  very  double- 
dealing  nature,  merely  a  blind  to  mislead 
public  opinion.     On  the  other  hand,  his 
perplexity  about  his  journey  must  have 
been  increased  by  the  rebellious  nature 
of  his  son.     If  Philip  went  in  company 
with  Don  Carlos,  the  Prince  would  be  a 
mark  for  the  intrigues  of  heretics  and 
rebels,  and  might  add  to  the  diiUculties 
in  that  quarter.     If  he  left  him  behind  in 
Spain,  he  might  be  the  source  of  endless 
embarrassment  to  the  home  government. 
For  the  time  at  least  he  decided  to  re- 
main in  Spain,  and  to  send  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  his  place  on  that  mission  of  mas- 
sacre and  terror  which  has    made   his 
name  infamous  for  all  time.    The  Duke 
went  to  take  his  leave  of  Philip  at  Aran- 
juez ;  and  as  the  Prince  was  also  there 
he  could  not  dispense  with  the  visit  of 
ceremony  which  was  his  due.    Don  Car- 
los immediately  on  his  entrance  flew  into 
a  fit  of  violent  fury ;  he  declared  that  he 
alone,  Don  Carlos,  ought  to  have  the 
mission  to  Flanders,  and  threatened  to 
kill  the  Duke  if  he  took  his  place.    Alva 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the 
Prince  with  every  argument  in  his  power 


and  every  show  of  respect,  but  in  vain. 
Don  Carlos  drew  his  dagger  upon  him 
and  made  two  attempts  to  stab  his  visitor, 
from  which  he  was  only  prevented  by 
the  superior  strength  of  his  antagonist. 
Afler  this  scene  of  violence,  Philip,  cither 
from  dissimulation  or  from  a  wish  to  see 
if  better  treatment  would  moderate  the 
violent  nature  of  his  son,  conferred  upon 
Don  Carlos  several  marks  of  favor — ^be 
named  him  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  of  War ;  gave  him  complete 
jurisdiction  in  several  mattei*s  of  govern- 
ment, increased  his  pension  from  sixty 
thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  dncats ; 
and    made  him    a  formal   promise   to 
take    him  to    the    Netherlands.      For 
some  time  the  relations  between  father 
and  son  improved,  and  Don  Carlos  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  his  new  functions  with 
industry  and  regularity.    But  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  King's  confessor 
made  to  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  this 
improvement  was  of  short  duration ;  and 
the  Prince,  in  spite  of  his  increase  of  pen- 
sion, continued  to  contract  debts  to  a 
very  large  amount ;  he  threatened  the 
life  of  a  Genoese  banker  who  had  refused 
to  advance    him  100,000  crowns,  and 
bought  jewels  of  immense  value  when  he 
had  not  a  ducat  of  his  own  to  pay  for  them. 
After  endless  tergiver^tion  and  cir- 
cuitous long-winded  letters  to  the  Pope 
and  to  the  Emperor,  Philip  finally  an- 
nounced his  determination  not  to  go 
himself  to  the   Netherlands,   and   this 
resolution  deranged  all  the  projects  and 
expectations  of  Don  Carlos.     His  estab* 
lishment  in  the  Netherlands    was   fiir- 
ther  off  than  ever,  las  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess  Anne,  the  subject  of  never- 
ending    negotiations    and   of   incessant 
appeals  to  the  inflexible  Philip,  both  from 
himself  and   the  Emperor  JVIaximiUan, 
who  persisted  in  desiring  the  union,  in 
spite  of  lull  knowledge  of  the  eoccntrici- 
ties  and  violence  of  Don  Carlos,  was  in* 
definitely  postponed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Madrid,  subject  to  the 
espionage  and  authority  of  a  iather  whom 
be  hated  and  despised.    His  detestation 
of  the  King  increased  to  madness  in- 
capable of  control,  and  he  began  now  to 
entertain  the  project  of  a  secret  fiight 
from  Spain,  and  to  make  all  pre^rations 
for  putting  it  into  execution.    The  idea 
was  no  new  one  with   him.    Such  an 
escape  from  an  intolerable  state  of  exist- 
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euce  had  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
hia  deliberations.  To  put  his  plan  into 
execution  he  had  need  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  ho  had  none.  At  Madrid 
his  credit  was  exhausted;  but  he  sent 
two  of  his  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Toledo,  to  Medina  del  Campo,  to  Val- 
ladolid,  and  to  Burgos  to  endeavor  to 
raise  funds ;  but  some  few  thousands  of 
ducats  were  all  they  were  able  to  collect, 
and  six  hundred  thousand,  according  to 
his  calculation,  were  at  least  necessary 
for  his  jouiTiey.  He  sent  anew  to  Seville 
one  of  his  confidants,  .with  twelve  letters 
of  credit  in  blank,  signed  with  his  own 
l^and,  and  with  strict  injunctions  to 
secrecy  and  caution ;  but  this  mission 
likewise  seems  to  have  been  without 
much  result.  He  next  sent  letters  of 
invitation  to  several  of  the  leading 
grandees,  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey 
of  great  importance.  Four  replied  affirm- 
atively, but  the  rest  either  in  an  evasive 
manner,  or  by  sending  his  letters  to  the 
King.  He  prepared  likewise  a  number 
of  other  letters  addressed  to  the  King, 
to  the  Pope,  and  all  the  chief  princes  of 
Eui'ope,  and  to  the  principal  officers  of 
state  and  the  chief  men  of  Spain,  to  be 
despatched  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
started  from  Madrid,  explaining  the 
reason  of  his  meditated  flight,  giving  a 
history  of  his  UUtreatment,  and  setting 
forth  all  causes  of  grievance  against  his 
father.  With  a  character  so  imprudent 
and  wild  as  that  of  the  Prince,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  of  these  measures 
could  have  been  taken  without  the 
knowledge  of  Philip.  The  preparations 
of  Don  Carlos  lasted  for  several  months, 
and  that  Philip  made  no  attempt,  as  a 
kind  and  considerate  father,  to  remon- 
strate with  his  son  increases  our  opinion 
of  the  harshness  and  insensibility  of  his 
character.  With  his  usual  duplicity,  he 
^ave  no  signs  of  displeasure  when  he  met 
the  Prince  in  public  or  private.  On  the 
contrary,  he  showed  him  such  a  smiling 
countenance  as  he  was  wont  to  show  to 
those  whom  he  was  about  to  destroy. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  he  purposely  let  him  go  to  ruin  his 
own  way. 

But  another  prince  was  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  tragic  catastrophe, 
whose  conduct  one  could  wish  to  judge 
with  less  severity.  The  gallant  and 
romantic  nature  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
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his  splendid  achievements,  our  acquaint- 
ance both  from  history  and  art  with  his 
noble  form  and  bearing,  and  the  interest 
excited  by  his  premature  end,  excite 
regret  that  any  suspicion  should  exist 
of  his  having  played  false  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  having  conspired  to  betray  the  un- 
happy youth's  follies  and  rashness  to  his 
implacable  father.  Don  Carlos  was,  wo 
have  seen,  brought  up  as  a  youth  with 
his  uncle  Don  Juan,  as  a  companion  in 
his  studies  nnd  his  sports.  Indeed,  since 
1559  they  liad  rarely  quitted  each  other. 
He  had  given  all  his  afl*ection  and  his 
confidence  to  the  future  victor  of  Lepanto, 
and  alwavs  said  that  Don  Juan  was  his 
best  friend  in  the  world.  They  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy. 
In  the  account-books  of  Don  Carlos  the 
list  of  expenses  incurred  for  presents 
made  by  the  Prince  to  Don  Juan  form 
no  mean  item ;  and  when  the  King,  in 
the  very  previous  month  of  October,  con- 
ferred on  Don  Juan  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  navy,  Don  Carlos 
had,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  his  father, 
made  a  journey  to  the  Escurial,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  thanks  for  the 
promotion  of  his  fellow-student  and  com- 
rade. 

Don  Carlos  counted  then  on  the  as- 
sistance of  Don  Juan  in  his  flight,  since 
he  had  determined  to  embark  in  a  ship 
at  Carthagena,  which  was  naturally 
under  the  orders  of  the  new  "general  de 
la  mar."  Accordingly,  on  Christmas-eve, 
1667,  he  sent  for  Don  Juan,  and  explain- 
ing to  him  his  intentions,  demanded  his 
aid,  and  asked  him,  with  magnificent 
promises,  to  attach  himself  to  his  for- 
tunes. Don  Juan,  who  was  prudent  as 
well  as  ambitious,  and  had  been  treated 
with  great  isivor  by  Philip,  was  natu- 
rally not  ready  to  attach  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  so  wild  and  strange  a  char- 
acter as  his  nephew.  He  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  projects  by 
exposing  their  difficulties  and  perils. 
But  as  Don  Carlos -refused  to  listen  to 
his  reasons,  ho  asked  for  twenty-four 
hours  for  reflection.  He  departed,  and 
on  the  morrow,  after  writing  to  Don 
Carlos,  and  causing  the  repoil  to  be 
spread  about  Madrid  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  to  the  Escurial  on  affairs 
of  state,  went  and  narrated  the  whole 
interview  to  the  King.  Philip  allowed 
no  expression  in  his  outward  demeanor 
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to  notify  the  perplexity  he  was  in  or  the 
nature  of  the  resolve  he  had  taken.     He 
made  no  change  in  the  performance  of 
the  public  ceremonied  he  bad  fixed  for 
the  ensuing  festival,  although  a  new  in- 
cident occurred  which   convinced  bim 
further,  if  he  still  wanted  convincing,  of 
the  implacable  enmity  in  which  bis  son 
now  held   him.    It  was  necessary  that 
Don  Carlos  should  publicly  take  the  sac- 
rament at  Christmas,  and  should  accord- 
ingly obtain  previous  absolution.     Don 
Carlos  had,  in  the  course  of  confession  to 
one  of  his  spiritual  advisers,  declared 
that  he  nourished  a  deadly  hate  against 
a  person  whose  name  he  concealed,  and 
the  monk  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
refused  him  absolution,  and  advised  hi  i 
to  consult  some  theologians.    The  Princo 
appealed  to  a  body  of  foutteen  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Atocha  and  two 
others,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his 
confessor.     He  argued  the  matter  with 
them  in  vain,  and  demanded  at  last  that 
he  might  receive  an  unconsccrated  wafer 
in  public,  so  that  he  mii^ht  appear  to 
have  gone  through  the  rite  of  commu- 
nion and  avoid  scandal.     His  theological 
council  cried  out  that  he  requested  them 
to   sanction  an  act  of  saciilege.     The 
debate,    nevertheless,    lasted    till    two 
o^clock  in  the  morning ;  at  the  close  of 
which  the  prior  of  Atocha  was  able,  by 
adroit  and   wily  interrogation,  to  get 
from  the  Piince  the  name  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  revealed  to  the 
King.    Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
King  made  no  sign.     On  the  contrary, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid  Don  Carlos  and 
his  father  met  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen.    The  Prince  treated  Philip  with 
all  due  respect,  and  the  King  showed  no 
sign   of  the  slightest  discontent.      On 
quitting,  however,  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen,  Don  Carlos  took  Don  Juan,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  the  King,  to  his 
own    apartment,   and    shut    the    door. 
The    exact    nature    of    the    interview 
between  them  cannot  be  known;  but 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ac- 
count, Don  Carlos  informed  Don  Juan 
that  his  preparations  for  flight  were  all 
made,  that  post  horses  had  ^en  ordered 
all  along  the  road  to  Cartbagena,  and 
insisted  on  having  the  despatches  neces- 
sary for  his  embarkation  before  midniglit 
on  that  very  evening.     Don  Joan  tried 
to  gain   time.    He   treacherously  per- 


suaded the  Prince  to  put  off  his  jonmey 
till  the  morrow,  and  promised  to  return 
at  mid-day,  and  make  all  due  arrange- 
ments for  the  proposed  evasion.  With 
this  promise,  the  Prince  allowed  Don 
Juan  to  leave  his  apartment,  upon 
which  the  latter  went  straight  to  the 
King  and  informed  him  of  what  had  just 
taken  place. 

This  interview  with  Don  Juan  was  on 
Saturday  the  17th  of  January.    Philip 
had  resolved  to  have  the  Prince  arre-sted 
on  the  night  of  the  Sunday ;  but  he  al- 
lowed not  a  trace  of  trouble  or  perplex- 
ity to  appear  in  his  outward  ocaring. 
He  received  ambassadors,  attended  mass 
with  the  Prince  in  his  suite,  and  not  a 
person  present  could  remember  a  sign 
that  anything  unusual   was    about    to 
happen.     Only  some  of  the  persons  of 
the  Court  remarked  that  frequent  mes- 
sages passed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  King  and  the  President  of 
his  Council,  Espinosa — him  whom  Don 
Carlos  had   once  threatened   with    his 
dagger.    Don  Carlos  expected  Don  Juan 
on  the  morrow,  according  to  his  promise ; 
but  received  an  evasive  note,  putting  off 
his  visit  till  the  following  Wednesday. 
Then,  indeed,  the  Prince  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  the  King  knew  all.    He 
took  to  his  bed,  on  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  avoid  behig  sent  for.     At  six 
in  the  evening  he  rose,  and  at  half-past 
eisht  supped  on  a  boiled  chicken,  the 
only  food  he  had  taken  during  the  day, 
and  went   to   bed    immediately  after- 
wards.    Philip  kept  himself  informed 
from  minute  to  minute  of  the  way  in 
which  his  son  passed  his  time  throughont 
the  day.    As  soon  as  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  bed  he  began  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  arrest  ot  the  Prince, 
and    proceed  to   immediate   execution. 
At  eleven  at  night  he  sent  for  Ruy 
Gomez,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  the  i>rior  Don 
Antonio,  and  Luis  Quijada.    ITic  King 
had  a  helmet  on  his  head,  armor  tmder 
his  clothes,  and  a  sword  under  his  arm. 
After  a  short  address  from  Philip,  the 
whole    party   descended  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Prince ;  two  gentlemen-in« 
waiting,  two  of  the  domestics  of  the  royal 
chamber,  cairying  hammers  and  nails 
for  fastening  np  the  Prince's  windowa, 
followed  them,  as  well  as  a  HeutenaDt 
and  twelve  men  of  the  Kini^^s  body- 
guard.   Feria  marched  first  with  a  light 
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in  his  hand,  and  the  party  proceeded 
through  the  dark  corriaors  of  the  palace 
to    the    apartment  of  the  Prince,  who 
had  fondly  dreamed  of  gaining,  on  this 
very  day,  a  liberty  he  had  never  known. 
Don  Carlos  was  asleep,  still  in  a  sort  of 
fancied   security,  for  he   had  caused  a 
French  clockmaker,    De  Foix,   in   the 
service   of  Philip,  to  execute  a  contri- 
vance for  barricading  his  door  in  the  in- 
side, in  such  a  way  that,  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys,  ne  might  be  able  to 
open  it  while  in  bed ;  but  Philip  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  getting  De  Foix 
to  make  such  alterations,  unknown  to  the 
Prince,   as  rendered  the    arrangement 
useless.      He  slept,   moreover,   with   a 
sword  and  dagger,  and  a  loaded  arqne- 
buse  under  his  pillow ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  had  he  not  been  surprised, 
he  wo\ild  either  have  made  a  desperate 
resistance  or  would  have  destroyed  him- 
self.    Philip's  minister  entered  first,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  coming  suddenly 
upon  the  sleeping  youth,  and  seizing  his 
arms.    The  noise  and*  the  light  awoke 
the    Prince,  who    started    up,   ciying, 
"  Who  is  there  ?  "      The   "  Council  of 
State  "  was  the  reply.    Don  Carlos  made 
a  rush  from  his  bed   to  get  at  other 
weapons,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
room,  when  the  King  appeared.    "What 
does  this  mean  ?  "  said  the  Prince.    "Will 
your  Majesty   kill  me?"     The    King 
exhorted  him  to  return  to  his  bed,  and 
to  remain  quiet;  saying  that  he  would 
soon  know  his  determination  ;  that  there 
was  no  question  of  doing  him  harm,  but 
that  all  was  for  his  good,  and  his  soul's 
welfire.      He   ordered   his   chamber- at- 
tendants to  nail  up  the  windows  of  the 
Prince,  to  take  away  every  weapon  and 
piece  of  iron  from  the  room,  even  the 
fire-dogs  from  the  chimmcy,  and  presided 
over  a  search  he  ordered  to  be  made  for 
his  son's  papers,  wliich  were  found  in  a 
box  and  carried  to  the  King's  cabinet.* 
All  the  money  found  in  the  room  was 
likewise  removed.     In  the  extremity  of 
anguish  and  despair,  the  young  Prince 
threw  himself  at  the  knees  of  his  father, 
and  said,  "  Let  your  Majesty  kill  me,  and 
not   arrest  me;   for  it  will  be  a  great 
scandal  for  these   kingdoms.    If  your 

*  Among  his  papers  were  found  lists  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies ;  among  the  former  was 
written  the  Queen. 


Majesty  does  not  kill  me,  I  will  kill  my« 
self."  The  King  replied,  "  If  you  kill 
yourself,  it  will  prove  that  you  are  mad." 
"I  am  not  mad,"  replied  the  Prince," but 
driven  to  despair  by  the  ill-treatment  of 
your  Majesty."  The  rebellious  spirit  of 
the  unhappy  Prince  broke  down  in  the 
extremity  of  his  situation  and  despair. 
He  burst  into  sobs  of  grief  and  inarticu- 
late words,  in  which  reproaches  against 
his  father  for  his  tyranny  and  his  hard- 
ness of  heart  were  alone  intelligible. 
"  I  will  no  longer  treat  you  as  father," 
said  Philip,  "  but  as  King." 

The  hopeless  and  friendless  youth 
took  silently  again  to  his  bed,  and  Philip 
gave  orders  for  his  being  kept  in  so  sure 
a  guard  that  the  Prince  was  from  hence- 
forward as  mud)  cut  off  from  the  world 
as  though  he  had  already  been  interred 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Escurial.  The  Duke 
of  Feria  was  to  keep  personal  watch 
over  him,  assisted  by  Ruy  Gomez,  the 
prior  Don  Antonio,  and  Luis  Quijada,  so 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  never 
to  leave  the  Prince  day  or  night.  The 
Count  de  Lerma  and  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Mendoza  were  to  be  in  attendance  on 
the  prisoner  ;  but  were  not  to  allow  him 
to  have  verbal  or  written  intercourse 
with  a  single  human  being,  and  were  to 
observe  and  make  report  of  every  action. 
"  I  count,"  said  the  King  to  these  six 
gentlemen,  "  on  the  fidelity  and  loyalty 
which  vou  have  sworn  to  observe." 

Having  thus  reduced  his  son  to  the 
most  miserable  of  human  conditions, 
Philip  showed  in  public  not  a  sign  of  emo- 
tion m  his  imperturbable  face,  and  the 
ambassadors,  m  narrating  the  event, 
wrote  to  their  courts  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  his  calm  demeanor  as 
something  quite  miraculous.  Philip, 
however,  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  giving  notice  of  this  great 
event  to  the  world.  Until  his  despatch- 
es were  ready  for  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe,  for  his  great  nobles,  the  great 
cities,  the  religious  orders  and  the  chief 
authorities  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  not  a  horseman  or  foot- 
man was  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
gates  of  Madrid.  For  the  most  part  he 
gave  only  general  reasons  of  pressing  ne- 
cessities 01  state  for  the  measures  he  had 
adopted.  To  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  Empress,  and  to  the  Pope  Pius 
V.  he  was,  however,  more  explicit.    Ruy 
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Gomez  gave  information  to  the  Ambass- 
adors of  France,  Venice,  and  England, 
of  what  happened,  and  subsequently 
communicated  to  them  such  a  version  of 
the  King's  reasons  for  so  acting  as  he 
chose  to  communicate. 

Such  an  event,  the  arrest  of  the  first- 
born child  and  only  son  of  the  most  pow- 
erful monarch  of  his  time  by  his  own  fa- 
ther, could  not  but  excite  an  immense 
interest    and    curiosity  in    Spain  and 
throughout  Europe.     In  Spain,  the  per- 
son who  most  lamented  his  misfortunes 
was  the  gentle-hearted  Queen  Elizabeth, 
herself  destined  to  share,  within  a  very 
short  time,   the  premature  end  of  her 
step-son.  Thesweet-natured  lady  mourn- 
ed  over  the    misfortune    of    the  heir- 
apparent  as  though,  as  she  herself  said, 
be  had  been  her  own  child.     She  had 
herself  sufficient  experience  of  Philip's 
insensible  nature  to  feel  that  with  such 
a  father  the  poor  boy  had  been  some- 
thing worse  than  an  orphan,  and  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  could,  with 
such  a  character,  and  under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  neglect,  isolation,  and  stem  treat- 
ment, have  turned   out   otlier  than   he 
became.     For  nearly  two  months  after 
the  arrest  of  the  Prince,  the  sorrow  of 
the  Queen    was  so   excessive  that  her 
health  suffered,  and  that  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  since  she  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy.     It  was  not  indeed  a  very 
animating  prospect  for  a  young  wife  and 
mother  to  have  to  live  with,  and  bear 
children  to,  so  inhuman  and  pitiless  an 
incarnation  of  tyranny.     The  Princess 
Dona  Juana  forgot  the  repugnance  which 
her  nephew  had  shown  for  a  union  with 
herself,  and  partook  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
Queen.     Don  Juan  of  Austria,  as  though 
out  of  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  play- 
ed, wore  mouniing  in  public,  till  the 
King,   in   displeasure,   ordered  him  to 
desist.     The  Duke  de  I'Infantado,  the 
Duke    of    Medina-Sidonia,    and    other 
grandees,  whose  political  importance  had 
been  annihilated  during  the  two  last 
reigns,  and  whose  privileges  were  redu- 
ced to  the  solitary  one  of  wearing  their 
hats  in  the  royal  presence,  replied  to  the 
King's  letter  in  terms  evidently  concerted 
between  them,  and  of  no  significance. 
The  Condeatable  of  Castille  alone  show- 
ed an  independent  spirit,  which  wound- 
ed the  pride  of  Philip,  for  he  declared 
that  since  the  grandees  had  sworn  fidel- 


ity to  the  Prince,  he  thought  it  strange 
that  the  King  should  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty,  without  demanding  their  advice. 
For  the  rest,  in  the  words  of  the  historian 
Cabrera,  prudent  people  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  at  mention  of  the  strange 
event,  placed  their  finger  on  their  lips. 
The  bolder  made  no  scruple  of  blaming 
strongly  such  an  act  of  severity;  and 
among  the  common  people,  by  whom  the 
government  of  Philip  was  detested,  the 
rate  of  the  young  Prince  was  deplored. 
Milder  treatment,  it  was  said,  would 
have  cured  him  of  many  of  his  weakness- 
es ;  and  a  king,  it  was  argued,  who  Itad 
such  small  regard  for  his  children,  would 
have  even  less  for  his  subjects.  At  the 
Couii»,  however,  the  courtier  spirit 
prevailed,  and  while  in  the  garrets  of 
the  poor  the  sad  fat6  of  the  imprisoned 
heir  of  the  monarchy  was  daily  lamented, 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  as  a 
Genoese  envoy  said,  there  was,  iu  a  short 
space  of  time,  no  more  word  spoken 
about  the  Prince  "  than  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready among  the  dead,  where,  I  think, 
he  may  be  reckoned." 

Every  precaution,  indeed,  was  taken 
by  Philip  to  envelop  the  wretched  ex- 
istence of  his  son  in  a  silence  and  mys- 
tery as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the 
tomb ;  but  nevertheless  with  such  inter- 
ested sojourners  at  the  Spanish  Court 
as  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  \  enice,  France,  and  Austria,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  his  captivity  should  transpire 
abroad,  and  become  registered  for  the 
instruction  of  tlieir  courts  and  of  pos- 
terity. It  is  from  the  despatches  of 
these  foreign  envoys  brought  to  light 
and  studied  in  our  own  time  that  the 
true  story  of  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  told,  has  at 
length  been  discovered. 

The  captivity  of  Don  Carlos  lasted 
six  months,  and  was,  as  is  known,  ter- 
minated by  his  death.  That  publio  ru- 
mor should  immediately  attribute  his 
demise  to  a  violent  cause,  and  make 
Philip  the  author  of  it,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  expected.  The  practice 
of  private  assassination  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  King,  the  opportune  removal  of 
so  great  a  cause  of  perplexity  and 
trouble,  and  the  dark  mystery*  wbieh 
enveloped  the  prison-chamber  of  the  de- 
fenceless and  solitary  captive,  all  con- 
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spired  to  make  such  a  story  credible. 
The  mass  of  tlie  people  in  Spain  would 
hear  of  no  other  version,  and  subsequent 
historians,  taking  up  the  common  ru- 
mor, repeated  it  with  many  varia- 
tions. De  Thou  declares  that  Philip 
E>isoned  his  son  with  a  bowl  of  broth  ; 
lorente  that  he  gave  him  a  slow  poi- 
son; Pierre  Mathieu  that  he  had  been 
strangled;  6rant6me  that  he  caused 
him  to  he  smothered ;  and  Saint-Simon 
that  he  was  beheaded,  and  buried  with 
his  head  between  his  legs.  As  all  of 
these  accounts  could  not  be  true,  the 
probability  was  that  none  of  tliem  were 
go.  But  if  Philip  did  not  bring  about 
the  death  of  his  son  by  actual  violence, 
he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having,  by 
cruelty  and  a  terrible  captivity,  driven 
him  to  such  a  state  of  despair  that  he 
looked  upon  death  as  the  only  escape 
from  his  miseries.  Don  Carlos,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  starve  himself  to 
death,  sought  for  a  release  in  a  manner 
as  unromantic  as  his  life  and  his  per- 
son, and  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  the 
end. 

The  Prince,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  period  of  his  first  arrest,  received 
inrimation  that  his  habitation  was  to  be 
changed.  The  old  mediseval  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Spain,  enlarged  by  Charles 
V.  and  burnt  down  in  1734,  was  a  far 
difierent  structure  from  the  enormous 
modern  edifice  which  now  occupies  its 
place.  The  apartihent  of  Don  Carlos 
"Was  in  one  of  the  entresoles ;  at  the  end 
of  his  apartment  was  a  tower  which  had 
a  single  window,  and  but  one  entrance. 
This  confined  space  was  assigned  to  him 
for  a  prison.  The  window  was  barred 
BO  as  to  let  the  light  come  in  from  above 
only.  The  fire-place  was  grated  in  with 
iron  to  hinder  the  prisoner  from  throw- 
ing liitnself  into  the  fire.  In  the  wall 
an  opening  was  made  into  the  next 
chamber,  filled  in  with  a  trellis  of  strong 
wood -work.  Through  this  he  was  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  mass,  which  was  to  be  performed  for 
him  in  the  next  room.  The  rest  of  the 
apartment  of  Don  Carlos  was  given  up 
to  Ruy  Gomez,  who  occupied  it  with 
his  witie,  the  famous  Princess  of  Eboli, 
and  thus  the  mistress  of  Philip  was  in  a 
manner  the  gaoler  of  the  Prince.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Lerma, 
not  one  of  his  old  attendants,  not  even 


Louis  Qnijada,  the  old  companion  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste, 
was  to  remain  with  him.  Five  fresh 
noblemen  were,  together  with  Ruy 
Gomez,  appointed  for  his  service.  There 
was  but  one  gentleman  in  his  service 
for  whom  Don  Carlos  had  real  affection 
— ^Don  Rodrigo  de  Mendoza,  a  young 
courtier  of  great  nobility  of  character 
and  high  intelligence.  When  the  un- 
happy Prince  received  intelligence  of 
these  changes  from  Ruy  Gomez,  he 
made  but  one  question,  "  And  Don  Ro- 
drigo de  Mendoza,  my  friend,  does  His 
Majesty  take  him  away  likewise?" 
"  \  es,  my  Lord."  Don  Carlos  sent  for 
Mendoza,  and,  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
said,  "Don  Rodrigo,  I  regret  not  to 
have  shown  by  ray  actions  the  love  I 
have,  and  always  shall  have,  for  you. 
May  it  please  God  that  some  day  I  may 
be  m  a  situation  to  give  you  proof  of 
it."  And,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
embraced  him  so  passionately  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  were  separated, 
and  the  Prince  was  severed  from  the 
last  friendly  face  he  was  doomed  to  see. 
All  his  household  were  now  dismissed, 
the  horses  of  his  stables  divided  among 
various  persons,  of  whom  Don  Juan 
was  one,  and  some  of  his  attendants 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  King. 
Don  Carlos  now  abandoned  himself  ut- 
terly to  despair.  These  measures  left 
him  without  a  gleam  of  hope.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  had 
resolved  to  immure  him  for  life.  The 
prospect,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of  an 
existence  to  be  passed  within  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon,  to  hear 
no  more  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice, 
and  to  be  ever  under  the  guard  and  es- 
pionage of  the  great  enemy  of  his  life, 
buy  Gomez,  seemed  intolerable.  He 
exclaimed,  that  a  prince  so  outraged 
and  dishonored  ougiit  not  to  live.  He 
resolved  to  die.  As  he  was  without  a 
single  weapon  of  any  kind,  he  endeav- 
ored at  first  to  starve  himself.  He 
refused  to  eat  for  days  together;  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  reduce  his  body 
to  a  ghastly  state  of  emaciation.  His 
eyes  sank  into  their  orbits,  and  his  de- 
bility became  so  great  that  his  medical 
attendants  thought,  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  he  could  not  recover. 

The  King  was  informed  of  his  condi- 
tion, but  he  replied,  "He  will  eat  as 
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soon  as  he  is  hungry."    Nature,  indeed, 

? roved    too    strong    for    the  unhappy 
^rince,  and  he  again  took  food*    While 
the  King,  to  show  how  little  be  was 
touched  by  the  despair  of  his  son,  laid 
down  anew,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a  se- 
ries of  rules  for  the  surveillance  of  the 
prisoner  of  the  most  ngorous  severity. 
L)on  Carlos,  on  recovering  his  strength, 
made  another  abortive  attempt  to  kill 
himself  by  swallowing  a  diamond  ring 
which  he  carried  on  his  finger.     After 
this  he  became  for  a  while  more  resign- 
ed,  and  showed  signs  of  great  contrition 
and  amendment  of  character ;  and  as 
though  to  prove  that  the  reports  which 
Philip  and  his  ministera  circulated  of 
his  madness  were  untrue,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  religious  solemnities  of 
Easter  with  an  exemplary  show  of  piety. 
He  made  confession  of  his  own  accord 
to  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  his  spiritual 
adviser,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
sacrament    with    fasting    and    prayer. 
Fray  Diego  requested  permission  of  the 
King  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
the  Piince;    but  Philip    hesitated    to 
grant  it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  news  of  the  communion 
of  the  Prince  betokening  a  pious  and 
satisfactory  frame  of  mind  in  the  eyes, 
of  his  confessor,  would  produce  upon 
the  world.    The  delay  which  was  thus 
opposed  to  the  pious  wish  of  the  Prince 
atfected  him  with  the  deepest  grief  and 
desolation.    His   confessor  endeavored 
to  appease  him  with  various  pretexts 
till  he  received  the  requisite  permission 
from  Philip,  who,  finding  after  consult- 
ing his    theological    advisers    that    he 
could  no  longer  refuse,  hastened  by  de- 
spatches to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
to  explain  that  such  a  proceeding  by  no 
means  indicated  a  return  to  a  sound 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  had  been  permitted  only  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  representations  of  his  con- 
fessor. Nevertheless,  under  the  influence 
of  religious  sentiments  and  the  chasten- 
ing influence  of  the  trials  which  had  be- 
fallen  him,  the  nature  of  Don  Carlos 
had  become  quite  changed  —  he  had 
grown  gentle  and  calm,  and  from  hence- 
forward not  a  word  of  hatred  or  con- 
tempt against  his  father  escaped  from 
his  lips.    A  reconciliation  between  Phil- 
ip and  his  son  seemed  possible  to  all 
who  knew  the  change  which  had  taken 


place  in  him,  and  many  thought  that 
three  months  of  such  severe  sedusioo 
was  sufficient  punishment  tor  his  follies 
and  his  faults.    No  repentance  in  Don 
Carlos,  however,  no  human  advocacy, 
would  have  availed  to  soften  the  impla- 
cable resolve  of  Philip,  and  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  Piinoe  failed  him 
anew  amid  the  frightful  monotony  and 
gloom  and  desolation  of  his  life.     He 
resolved  once  more  on  self-destruction, 
and  this  time  he  chose  a  method  by 
which  he  could  more  certainly  get  rid 
of  the  burden  of  so  terrible  and  humili- 
ating an  existence.     He  now  determined 
to  destroy  his  health   by  committing 
every  excess  within  his  power,  and  sub- 
jected his  body  to  every  tiial  which  be 
could  impose  upon  it ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Fhilip  speedily  apprehend- 
ed the  intentions  of  tne  Prince  and  lent 
himself  with  good  will  to  further  them 
as  far  as  he  could  with  prudence.    Most 
of  what   we  know  of  the   manner  in 
which  the  Prince  compassed  his  end  we 
learn    from    Pbilip^s  own    despatches. 
From  them  we  gather  that  the  Prince 
passed  his  days  and  nights  entirely  with- 
out clothes,  with  his  wnidow  open.  That 
he  paced  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  pris- 
on with  bare  feet    after   it  was  daily 
watered.    That  he  put  ice  in  his  bed  ; 
ate  sometimes  immoderately  of  all  kinds 
of  indigestible  fruits ;  and  Uiat  for  elev- 
en days  together  he  took  nothing  but 
immense  draughts  of  iced  water,  which 
he   drank  at  all  hours.      Such  is  the 
King's  own  account  of  the  origin  of 
Don  Carlos^s  illness,  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  prisoner  of  the  tower  under  the 
gufurdianship   of   Ruy  Gomez  was    so 
strict  that  no  means  exists  for  its  con- 
tradiction. Only  the  ambassador  of  Ven- 
ice was  informed  by  one  of  those  most 
intimate  with  the  secrets  of  the  palace, 
^Hhat  the  young  Prince  was  kept  in 
such  a  state,  that  if  he  did  not  lose  his 
reason,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  he  had 
already  lost  it."    However,  aome  details 
of  the  days  preceding  his  death  have  es- 
caped from  the  secrecy  of  his  prison- 
chamber,  which  wera  consigned  in  the 
reports  of  the  ambassadors  at  the  Conn 
of  Madrid.     About  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  July,  a  huge  pasty  highly  sea> 
soned,      containing     four     partridges, 
was  served  at  the  table  of  Don  Carlos^ 
Although  he  had  already  eaten  of  sev- 
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eral  other  dishes,  he  devoured  the  entire 
pasty ;  and  to  appease  the  violent  thirst 
which  seized  him  after  so  immoderate 
a  repast,  drank  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  Iced  with  snow.  His  sjrstem  be- 
ing already  in  a  most  disorganized  state 
from  the  abuses  to  which  he  had  daily 
subjected  it,  a  violent  fit  of  indigestion, 
vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  a  danger- 
ous character  were  the  resulL  The 
doctors  were  called  in,  but  the  Piince 
refused  to  take  any  of  their  remedies. 
On  the  19th  of  July  his  condition  was 
considered  hopeless.  The  Pnnce  viewed 
the  signs  of  his  approaching  end  with 
satisfaction,  while  a  transformation  took 
place  in  his  language  and  sentiments 
which  astonished  all  who  surrounded  him. 

Assui*ed  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
his  sorrows,  he  directed  all  the  forces  of 
his  mind  toward  putting  his  soul  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  preparing  for  an- 
other life.  He  made  confession  to  Fray 
Diego  de  Chaves  with  exemplary  devo- 
tion ;  and  as  the  vomitings,  which  were 
unremitting,  did  not  permit  of  his  taking 
the  holy  sacrament,  he  adored  it  with 
all  marks  of  humility  and  perfect  con- 
trition. He  consented  to  receive  the 
care  of  his  doctors,  nnd  demanded  to 
see  his  father ;  but  Philip  not  only  re- 
fused for  himself,  but  declined  to  let  the 
Queen  or  Doi&a  J  nana  visit  the  dying 
penitent,  or  to  send  him  a  single  word 
of  kindness.  The  Prince  now  dictated 
anew  his  last  will,  bf  which  he  provided 
for  the  payment  of  some  of  his  debts, 
prayed  the  King  to  discharge  the  rest, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  officers 
of  his  household,  whom  he  acknowledged 
he  bad  often  maltreated.  After  many 
gifts  to  pious  uses  and  to  his  friends,  to 
show  that  he  forgave  all  injuries,  he 
left  presents  to  several  of  his  principal 
enemies,  including  Ruy  Gomez,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes. 

The  saint  to  whom  he  paid  especial  de- 
votion was  Saint  James  of  Compostella, 
whose  feast  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  July.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
die  on  the  eve  of  that  day,  but  he  found 
his  strength  decrease  so  rapidly  that  he 
feared  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it. 
He  died  at  one  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  He  continued  to  the  last  moment 
in  his  sentiments  of  resignation  to  Divine 
mercy,  and  expressed  forgiveness  for  his 


&ther,  for  Ruy  Gomez,  and  all  concerned 
in  his  detention.  He  adored  to  the  last 
moment  a  crucifix,  which  he  caused  to 
be  placed  on  his  breast,  and  a  short  time 
before  he  gave  up  lus  last  breath  took, 
in  example  of  Charles  V.,  a  taper  into 
his  hand  ;  and  invited  those  by  his  bed- 
side to  repeat  the  prayer  the  Emperor 
himself  had  used  on  that  occasion,  and 
pronounced  himself  words  among  which 
were  distinguished,  ^'  JDeus  propitius  esto 
mihi peccatoriJ^  A  few  minutes  before 
his  end  the  gown  of  a  Franciscan  friar 
and  the  hood  of  a  Dominican  were  laid 
upon  his  bed,  and  in  these,  according  to 
his  desire,  his  corpse  was  laid  out  and 
buried. 

Ruy  Gomez,  as  the  grand  master  of 
the  Prince,  conducted  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  the  same  evening,  in  royal 
state ;  the  mockery  of  funereal  pomp, 
heraldic  blazonry,  and  the  mournuig 
mantles  of  nobles  and  princes  were  never 
more  unmeaningly  displayed.  The  body 
was  temporarily  placed  at  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Dominic  to  await  its  final  journey 
to  the  Escurial.  A  long  line  of  monks 
and  friat^  led  the  procession.  The  body 
was  carried  by  the  Dukes  of  Infantado, 
of  Medina  de  Rioseco,  by  the  Prince  of 
Eboli,  the  Prior  Antonio  of  Toledo,  the 
Constable  of  Castille,  the  Marquises  of 
Sarria  and  Aquilar,  the  Counts  Olivarez, 
Chinchon,  Lerma,  Orgaz,  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru.  The  Bishop  of  Pampeluna  walk- 
ed behind  the  body  assisted  by  his  chap- 
lains, in  capes  of  black  brocade.  Then 
came  on  the  right  the  Nuncio  in  the 
middle  of  the  ambassadors,  on  the  left 
the  Councils  of  State  and  the  Court, 
and,  lastly,  the  Archdukes  Rodolph  and 
Ernest.  The  King  saw  the  procession 
pass  from  a  window  of  the  palace. 

The  death  of  Don  Carlos  caused  in 
Spain  universal  grief.  His  end  was  la- 
mented both  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  nobility,  whose  part  in  the  govern- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  the  empty 
privileges  of  waiting  in  the  antechamber 
and  figuring  in  state  ceremony,  and  who 
felt  their  insignificance  the  more  from 
the  gloomy  austerity  and  haughty  seclu- 
sion of  aJVIonarch,  shrouding  his  councils 
and  his  throne  from  their  sight  in  a  cloud 
of  impenetrable  darkness,  hoped  that  the 
frank  and  generous  qualities  which  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  the  nature  of  Don 
Carlos  would,  when  he  mounted  the 
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throne,  iind  pleasure  in  giving  the  mon- 
archy its  old  aspect,  and  in  admitting  the 
nobility  to  their  ancient  sliare  in  its 
administration.  The  people  likewise  look- 
ed forward  to  a  change  of  government 
of  a  more  liberal  and  humane  aspect,  and 
a  deliverance  from  the  oppressive  terror 
and  gloom  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  the  fervency  of  such 
hopes  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  time — the  most  undeniable 
testimony  of  national  feeling.  But  per- 
haps the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  nature  of  Don  Carlos  was  not  so  in- 
corrigible as  Philip  and  his  courticra  en- 
deavored to  have  it  represented,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  despatch  of  the  Baron  von 
Dietrichstein,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  which  he  held  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Don  Carlos 
with  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  the  confes- 
sor of  the  Prince ;  and  who,  from  having 
been  ])laced  in  that  position  by  Philip 
himself,  may  naturally  be  supposed  not 
to  have  been  hostile  to  the  King.  The 
confessor  assured  Dietrichstein  that  the 
Prince  was  as  good  a  Catholic,  and  had 
as  firm  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion,  as 
was  possible.  That  not  only  had  ho  never 
enteitaincd  the  notion  of  attempting  the 
life  of  his  father,  but  such  an  idea  had 
never  entered  his  head.  He  said  that 
Don  Carlos  had  many  defects  which  he 
would  neither  deny  nor  excuse,  but  add- 
ed, that  in  his  opinion,  these  were  to  be 
attribut<»d  rather  to  the  defects  of  his 
education  and  to  the  stubbornness  of 
nature  which  characterized  him,  than  to 
any  want  of  reason ;  that  he  trusted  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  would 
serve  as  a  correctiofnorum^and  teach  him 
to  know  himself;  and  that  in  time,  if  that 
were  realized,  as  he.  Fray  Diego  de  Cha- 
ves, believed,  he  was  persuaded  that  Don 
Carlos  would  become  a  good  and  virtuous 
prince,  for  that  really  good  qualities  were 
to  be  observed  in  him  by  the  side  of  his 
vices. 

The  opinion  of  Brantome,  who  had 
known  the  prince,  coincides  with  that  of 
the  confessor.  "I  believe,"  he  wrote, 
"that  after  the  Prince  had  cast  away  his 
wild  passions,  like  the  young  colts,  and 
had  passed  the  great  heats  of  his  first 
youth,  he  would  have  become  a  very  great 
prince,  and  a  warrior  and  a  statesman." 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  likewise  per- 
severed, as  long  as  the  Prince  was  alive, 


in  entertaining  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
Don  Carlos  to  liberty  and  of  the  )>erma- 
nent  reformation  of  his  lite  and  character. 
He  continued  to  reiterate  supplications 
to  the  King  in  behalf  of  his  unfortuoate 
nephew,  and  never  aban4ioned  the  idea 
that  the  engagement  to  the  Archduchess 
Anne  was  still  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  de- 
clined all  consideration  of  a  French  pro- 
posal for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who 
heraelf  became  seriously  indbi(K>sed  Irom 
sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  her 
betrothed  Prince.  Finding  that  his  pray- 
ers by  letter  were  of  no  avail  to  change 
the  purpose  of  Philip,  he  resolved,  first 
to  go  himself  to  Madrid  and  use  his 
personal  entreaty  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  the  aiTaira  of  Germany  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  Vienna,  he 
determined  to  despatch  his  brother  the 
Archduke  Charles  with  an  autograph 
letter.  The  departure  of  the  Archduke 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  September,  bat 
a  short  time  before  that  date,  news  of  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  reached  Vienna. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Oermany, 
and  the  exasperated  state  of  public  feel- 
ing caused  by  the  arbitrary  acts  and  the 
sanguinary  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries,  still  rendered  the 
journey  of  the  Archduke  Charles  desira- 
ble, who  accordingly  started  from  Vien- 
na on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  reached 
Madrid  on  the  10th  of  December ;  while  on 
the  road,  he  had  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  gentle-hearteQ  Isabellade  la  Paz,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  surviving  Don 
Carlos  not  much  more  than  two  months. 
The  Archduke  had  received  instructions 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Anne  with 
Charles  IX. ;  bnt  when  informed  of  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Maxirotiian 
changed  his  plans,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Archduchess  was  offered  to  Philip  hhu- 
self,  who  thus  became,  by  another  singa- 
lar  caprice  of  destiny,  for  a  second  time 
the  husband  of  a  princess  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  his  unfortunate  son. 

This,  his  fourth  wife,  Philip  also  was 
destined  to  survive.  She  was^  however, 
the  longest-lived  of  all  his  queens,  d}4ni; 
in  1580.  Their  married  liie  thus  lasted 
ten  years.  Philip  had  by  her  the  son  who 
succeeded  him,  Philip  IH.,  endowed  with 
a  gloomy  nature,  more  eongenia!  to  bis 
own  than  the  wild  and  impetuons  Drtn 
Carios.  By  Elizabeth  ofValoia,  Philii»II. 
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had  two  daufifhters,  one  of  whom,  Cath- 
erine,  married  Charles  Emanuel,  Dake 
of  Savoy ;  the  other,  Clara  Isabella,  was 
his  favorite  child,  and  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed ;  this  princess,  during  the 
time  of  the  League,  was  put  forward  as 
a  claimant  for  the  crown  of  France  on 
the  extinction  of  the  males  of  the  House 
of  Valois;  she  eventually  married  the 
Archduke  Albert,  and  became  Regent  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Motley  relates 
that  it  was  with  reference  to  her  that 
Philip  formed  the  inconceivable  design 
of  a  marriage  with  his  own  daughter. 

The  bocly  of  Don  Carlos  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Esonriai ;  the  mystery  which  envel- 
oped his  fate,  and  a  tradition  of  his  hav- 
ing been  decapitated,  caused  his  coffin 
to  be  twice  violated  and  laid  open — once 
in  1795  by  a  monk  of  the  Escurial,  who 
has  left  a  written  account  of  his  exami- 
nation, and  subsequently  by  Colonel  Bory 
de  Saint- Vincent,  of  the  French  army, 
in  1812.  The  former  visitor  satisfied 
himself  that  the  head  was  unsevered 
from  the  body.  From  the  result  of  both 
investigations  it  appeared  that  Don  Car- 
los when  he  died  was  in  a  very  attenu- 
ated condition,  and  Colonel  Bory  found 
a  good  deal  of  the  hair  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  red  and  brittle  with  the  action 
of  time  and  of  the  quick-lime  with  which 
the  coffin  was  filled  up. 


♦■»♦- 


CornhilT  Magazine. 
ERUPTIONS  OF  VESUVIUa 

The  eruption  in  progress,  as  we  write, 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  numerous 
and  violent  eruptions  from  this  mountain 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  seem  to 
afford  an  answer  to  those  who  would  see 
traces  of  a  gradually  diminishino^  activity 
in  the  earth's  internal  forces.  That  such 
a  diminution  is  taking  place  we  may 
admit,  but  that  its  rate  of  progress  is 
perceptible — ^that  we  can  poitit  to  a  time 
within  the  historical  epoch,  nay  even 
within  the  limits  of  geological  evidence,  at 
which  the  earth's  internal  forces  were  cer- 
tainly more  active  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  may,  we  think,  be  denied 
absolutely. 

When  the  science  of  geology  was  but 
young,  and  its  professors  sought  to  com- 
press within  a  iew  years  (at  the  outside^ 
a  series  of  events  which  (we  now  know) 


must  have  occupied  many  centuries,  there 
was  room,  indeed,  for  the  supposition 
that  modern  volcanic  eruptions,  as  com- 
pared with  ancient  outbursts,  are  but 
as  the  effijrts  of  children  compared 
with  the  work  of  giants.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  a  distinguished 
French  geologist  writing,  even  so  late  as 
1829,  that  in  ancient  times  "  tous  les  ph6- 
nomenes  g^ologiques  se  passaient  dans 
des  dimensions  centuples  de  celles  qu'ils 
pr6sentent  aujourd'hui."  But  now  we 
have  such  certain  evidence  of  the  enor- 
mous length  of  the  intervals  within  which 
volcanic  regions  assumed  their  present 
appearance ;  we  have  such  satisfactory 
means  of  determining  which  of  the  events 
occurrinsj  within  those  intervals  were  or 
were  not  contemporary,  that  we  are  safe 
from  the  error  of  assiunin<r  that  Nature 
at  a  single  effi^rt  fashioned  widely  extend- 
ed districts  just  as  we  now  see  them. 
And  accordingly,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
geologists,  that  there  is  no  volcanic  mass 
"of  ancient  date,  distinctly  referable  to 
a  single  eruption,  which  can.  even  rival 
in  volume  the  matter  poured  out  from 
Skaptar  Jokul  in  1 783.^ 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  which  Vesu- 
vius or  Somma  is  the  principal  vent,  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  decep- 
tive nature  of  that  state  of  rest  into 
which  some  of  the  principal  volcanoes 
frequently  fall  for  many  centuries  to- 
gether. For  how  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  Vesuvius  had  been  at 
rest,  is  not  known ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  from  the  landing  of  the  Greek  colony 
in  Southern  Italy,  Vesuvius  gave  no  signs 
of  internal  activity.  It  was  recognized 
byStrabo  as  a  volcanic  mountain,  but 
Pliny  did  not  include  it  in  the  list  of  active 
volcanoes.  In  those  days,  the  mountain 
presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  which  it  now  exhibits.  In 
]>lace  of  the  two  peaks  now  seen,  there 
was  a  single,  somewhat  flattish  summit, 
on  which  a  slight  depression  marked  the 
place  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  fertile 
slopes  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
well  cultivated  fields,  and  the  thriving 
cities  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia3, 
stood  near  the  base  of  the  sleeping  moun- 
tain. So  little  did  any  thought  of  danger 
suggest  itself  in  those  times,  that  the 
bands  of  slaves,  murderers,  and  pirates, 
which  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Sparta- 
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cus,  found  a  refuge,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  within  the  very  crater  itself. 

But  though  Vesuvius  was  at  rest,  the 
region  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  main 
vent  was  far  from  being  so.  The  island 
of  Pithecusa  (the  modem  Ischia)  was 
shaken  by  frequent  and  terrible  convul- 
sions.  It  is  even  related  that  Prochyta 
(the  modern  Procida)  was  rent  from 
Pithecusa  in  the  course  of  a  tremendous 
upheaval,  though  Pliny  derives  the  name 
Prochyta  (or  "  poured  forth  ")  from  the 
supposed  fact  of  this  island  having  been 
poured  forth  by  an  eruption  fi-om  Ischia. 
Far  more  probably,  Prochyta  was  formed 
independently  by  submarine  eruptions, 
as  the  volcanic  islands  near  Santorin  have 
been  produced  in  more  recent  times. 

So  fierce  were  the  eruptions  from  Pi- 
thecusa, that  several  Greek  colonies 
which  attempted  to  settle  on  this  island 
were  compelled  to  leave  it.  About  380 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  colonists 
under  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
built  a  fortress  on  Pithecusa,  were  driven 
away  by  an  eruption.  Nor  were  erup- 
tions the  sole  cause  of  danger.  Poi- 
sonous exhalations,  such  as  are  emitted 
by  volcanic  craters  after  eruption,  appear 
to  have  exhaled,  at  times,  from  extensive 
tracts  on  Pithecusa,  and  thus  to  have 
rendered  the  island  uninhabitable. 

Still  nearer  to  Vesuvius  lay  the  cele- 
brated Lake  Avemus.  The  name  Aver- 
nus  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  word  AomoB^  signifying  "  without 
birds,"  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 
the  waters  of  the  lake  destroying  all  birds 
which  attempted  to  fly  over  its  surface. 
Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  destruc- 
tive properties  assigned  by  the  ancients 
to  the  vapors  ascending  from  Avernns. 
The  lake  is  now  a  healthy  and  agreeable 
neighborhood,  frequented,  says  Hum- 
boldt, by  many  kinds  of  birds,  which 
suffer  no  injury  whatever  even  when  they 
skim  the  very  surface  of  the  water.  Tet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avernus 
hides  the  outlet  of  an  extinct  volcano ; 
and  long  after  this  volcano  had  become 
inactive,  the  lake  which  concealed  its 
site  ^^  may  have  deserved  the  appellation  of 
'  atri  janua  Ditis,'  emitting,  perhaps,  gases 
as  destructive  of  animal  life  as  those  suf- 
focating vapors  given  out  by  Lake  Qui- 
lotoa,  in  Quito,  in  1797,  by  which  whole 
herds  of  cattle  were  killed  on  its  shores, 
or  as  those  deleterious  emanations  which 


annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  theidandof 
Lancerote,  one  of  the  Canaries,  in  1730." 

While  Ischia  was  in  full  activity,  not 
only  was  Vesuvius  quiescent,  but  even 
Etna  seemed  to  be  gradually  expiring, 
so  that  Seneca  ranks  this  volcano  amcmg 
the  number  of  nearly  extinguished  cra- 
ters. At  a  later  epoch,  ^han  asserted 
that  the  mountain  itself  was  sinking,  so 
that  seamen  lost  sight  of  the  summit  at 
a  less  distance  across  the  seas  than  of 
old.  Yet  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years  there  have  been  eruptions  from 
Etna  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  in- 
tensity the  convulsions  recorded  by  an- 
cient historians. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  show- 
that  Vesuvius  and  Etna  belong  to  the 
same  volcanic  system,  though  there  is 
reason  not  only  for  supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  but  for  the  belief  that  all  the 
subterranean  forces  whose  effects  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  over  the 
district  extending  from  the  Canaries  and 
Azores,  cross  the  whole  of  theMediter- 
ranean,  and  into  Syria  itself,  belong  to 
but  one  great  centre  of  internal  action. 
But  it  quite  certain  that  Ischia  and 
Vesuvius  are  outlets  from  a  single  sonroe. 

While  Vesuvius  was  dormant,  resigning 
for  awhile  its  pretensions  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal vent  of  the  great  Neapolitan  vol- 
canic system,  Ischia,  we  have  seen,  was 
rent  by  frequent  convulsions.  But  the 
time  was  approaching  when  Vesavios 
was  to  resume  its  natural  functions,  and 
with  all  the  more  energy  that  they  had 
been  for  awhile  suspended. 

In  the  year  68  (alter  Christ)  there  oo> 
curred  a  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth 
around  Vesuvius,  duiing  which  much 
injury  was  done  to  neighboring^  cities 
and  many  lives  were  lost.  From  thispe^ 
riod  shocks  of  earthquake  were  fdt  from 
time  to  time  for  sixteen  years.  These  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  violent,  antil 
it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  voloanio 
fires  were  about  to  return  to  their  main 
vent.  The  obstruction  which  had  so  long 
impeded  the  exit  of  the  confined  matter 
was  not  however  readily  removed,  and  it 
was  only  in  August  of  the  year  79,  after 
numerous  and  violent  internal  throes, 
that  the  superincumbent  mass  was  at 
length  hurled  forth.  Rocks  and  cinders, 
lava,  sand,  and  scoriss,  were  pro|)elled 
from  the  crater  and  spread  many  nules 
on  every  side  of  Vesuvius* 
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We  have  an  interesting  aiccoant  of  the 
great  eruption  which  followed,  in  a  letter 
from  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  younger 
Tacitus.  The  latter  had  asked  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
lost  his  life  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a 
near  view  of  the  dreadful  phenomenon. 
^^  He  was  at  that  time,"  says  his  nephew, 
^^  with  the  fleet  under  bis  command  at  Mi- 
senum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him 
to  observe  a  cloud  of  very  extraordinary 
size  and  shape.  He  had  just  returned  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and,  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking 
a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study. 
He  arose  at  once,  and  went  out  upon  a 
height  whence  be  might  more  distinctly 
view  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  was 
not  at  this  distance  discernible  from  what 
mountain  the  cloud  issued,  but  it  was 
found  afterwards  that  it  came  from  Vesu- 
vius. I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  de- 
scription of  the  figure  than  by  comparing 
it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  whose  force  decreased  as  it  advanced 
upwards,  or  else  the  cloud  itself,  being 
pressed  back  by  its  own  weight,  expand- 
ed  in  this  manner.  The  cloud  appeared 
sometimes  bright,  at  others  dark  and 
spotted,  ,as  it  was  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  earth  and  cinders." 

These  extraordinary  appearances  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be  prepared, 
and  started  to  seek  a  nearer  view  of  the 
burning  mountain.  His  nephew  declined 
to  accompany  him,  being  engaged  with 
his  studies.  As  Pliny  left  the  house  he 
received  a  note  from  a  lady  whose  house, 
being  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  destruction.  He  set 
out  accordingly  with  the  design  of  ren- 
dering her  assistance,  and  also  of  assisting 
others,  ^^  for  the  villas  stood  extremely 
thick  upon  that  lovely  coast."  He  or- 
derad  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and 
steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger, 
so  cool  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  around 
^'  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  ob- 
servations upon  the  motions  and  figures  of 
that  dreadful  scene.''  As  he  approached 
Vesuvius,  cinders,  pumice-stones,  and 
black  fragments  of  bui'ning«rock,  fell  on 


and  around  the  ships.  '^They  were  in 
danger,  too,  of  running  aground  owing 
to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  vast 
fragments,  also,  rolled  down  from  the 
mountain  and  obstructed  all  the  shore." 
The  pilot  advising  retreat,  Pliny  made 
the  noble  answer,  ^^  Fortune  befriends  the 
brave,''  and  bade  him  press  onwards  to 
Stabiae.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Pom- 
ponianus  in  great  consternation,  already 
prepared  for  embarking  and  waiting  only 
for  a  change  in  the  wind.  Exhorting 
Pom  ponianus  to  be  of  good  courage, 
Pliny  quietly  ordered  baths  to  be  prepa- 
red; and  ^^  having  bathed,  sat  down  to 
supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least 
(whicli  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  it."  Assuring  his  friend  that 
the  flames  which  appeared  in  several 
places  were  merely  burnhig  villages, 
Pliny  presently  retired  to  rest,  and  "  be- 
ing pretty  fat,"  says  his  nephew,  ^'  and 
breathing  hard,  those  who  attended  with- 
out actually  heard  him  snore."  But  it  be* 
came  necessary  to  awaken  him,  for  the 
court  which  led  to  his  room  was  now  al- 
most filled  with  stones  and  ashes.  He  got 
up  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  consulting  on  the  propriety  of 
leaving  the  house,  liow  shaken  from  side 
to  side  by  frequent  concussions.  They 
decided  on  seeking  the  fields  for  safety, 
and  fastening  pillows  on  their  heads  to 
protect  them  from  falling  stones,  they 
advanced  in  the  midst  of  an  obscurity 
greater  than  thatofthedarkset  night, — 
though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
cloud  it  was  already  broad  day.  When 
they  reached  the  e^ore  they  found  the 
waves  running  too  high  to  suffer  them 
safely  to  venture  to  put  out  to  flea.  Pliny 
^'  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold 
water,  lay  down  on  a  cloth  that  was 
spread  out  for  him ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  flames  and  sulphureous  vapors  dis- 
persed the  rest  of  the  company  and  obli- 
ged him  to  rise.  Assisted  by  two  of  his 
servants,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  in- 
stantly fell  down  dead ;  suffocated,  I 
suppose,"  says  his  nephew,  "  by  some 
gross  and  noxious  vapor,  for  he  always 
had  weak  lungs  and  suffered  from  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing."  His  body  was  not 
found  until  the  third  day  after  his  death, 
when  for  the  first  time  it  was  light 
enough  to  search  for  him.  He  was 
found  as  he  had  fallen,  ^^  and  looking 
more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead." 
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But  even  at  Misennm  there  was 
danger,  though  Vesuvius  was  distant  no 
less  than  fourteen  miles.  The  earth  was 
shaken  with  repeated  and  violent  shocks, 
"insomuch,"  says  the  younger  Pliny, 
*'  that  they  threatened  our  complete  de- 
struction." When  morning  came,  the 
light  was  faint  and  glimmering;  the 
huiidings  around  seemed  tottering  to 
their  f^l,  and,  standing  on  the  open 
ground,  the  chariots  which  Pliny  had 
ordered  were  so  agitated  backwards  and 
forwards  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  steady,  even  by  supporting  them 
with  large  stones.  The  sea  was  rolled 
back  upon  itself,  and  many  marine  ani- 
mals were  left  dry  upon  the  shore.  On 
the  side  of  Vesuvius,  a  black  and  ominous 
cloud,  bursting  with  sulphureous  var 
pors,  darted  out  long  trains  of  fire  re- 
sembling flashes  of  lightning,  but  much 
larger.  Presently  the  great  cloud  spread 
over  Misenum  and  the  island  of  Capress. 
Ashes  fell  around  the  fugitives.  On  every 
side,  '*  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
cries  ot  men ;  some  were  calling  for  their 
children,  others  for  their  parents,  others 
their  husbands,  and  only  distinguishing 
each  other  by  their  voices ;  one  was  la- 
menting his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his 
family ;  some  wished  to  die,  that  they 
might  escape  the  dreadful  fear  of  death  ; 
but  the  greater  part  imagined  that  the  last 
and  eternal  night  was  come,  which  was  to 
destroy  the  gods  and  the  world  together." 
At  length  a  light  appeared,  which  was 
not,  however,  the  day,  but  the  forerunner 
of  an  outburst  of  flames.  These  presently 
disappeared,  and  again  a  thick  darkness 
spread  over  the  scene.  Ashes  fell  heav- 
ily upon  the  fugitives,  so  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  crushed,  and  buried 
in  the  thick  layer  rapidly  covering  the 
whole  coun  try.  Many  hours  passed  before 
the  dreadful  darkness  began  slowly  to  be 
dissipated.  When  at  length  day  return- 
ed, and  the  sun  even  was  seen  faintly 
shining  through  the  overhanging  canopy 
of  ashes,  "  every  object  seemed  changed, 
being  covered  over  witt  white  ashes  as 
with  a  deep  snow." 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Pliny  makes 
no  mention  in  his  letter  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  populous  and  important 
cities,  Pompeii  and  Heroulaneum.  We 
have  seen  that  at  Stabite  a  shower  of 
ashes  fell  so  heavily  that,  several  days 


before  the  end  of  the  eruption,  the  court 
leading  to  the  elder  Pliny's  room  was 
beginning  to  be  filled  up.  And  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  Stabite  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  Far  more  sudden, 
liowever,  was  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Heroulaneum. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  ftties  were 
first  shaken  violently  by  the  throes  of  the 
disturbed  mountain.  The  signs  of  snch 
a  catastrophe  have  been  very  commonly 
assigned  to  the  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  63,  but  it  seems  far  more  likely 
that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  great  outhnrst 
in  79.  "  In  Pompeii,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  ^^both  public  and  private  buildings 
bear  testimony  to  the  catastrophe.  The 
walls  are  rent,  and  in  many  places  tra- 
versed by  fissures  still  open."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
by  these  anticipatory  throes  to  fly  from 
the  doomed  towns.  For  though  Dion 
Ca^sius  relates  that  "  two  entire  cities, 
Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  buried 
under  showers  of  ashes,  while  all  the  peo- 
ple were  sitting  in  the  theatre,"  yet 
"the  examination  of  the  two  cities  ena- 
bles us  to  prove,"  says  Sir  Charles,  *•*  that 
none  of  the  people  were  destroyed  in  the 
theatres,  and,  indeed,  that  there  were 
few  of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  es- 
cape from  both  cities.  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"some  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was 
ample  foundation  for  the  tale  in  all  its 
most  essential  particulars." 

We  may  not  here,  in  passing,  that  the 
account  of  the  eimption  given  by  Dion 
Cassius,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  catastrophe,  is  suflicient 
to  prove  how  terrible  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
pania, from  whose  descendanta  he  in  all 
probability  obtained  the  materials  of  his 
narrative.  He  writes  that,  "during  the 
eruption,  a  multitude  of  men  of  super- 
human stature,  resembling  gianb^,  appear- 
ed, sometimes  on  the  mountain,  and 
sometimes  in  the  environs;  that  stones 
and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun 
was  hidden,  and  then  the  giants  seemed 
to  rise  again  while  the  sounds  of  tram- 
pets  were  heard" — with  much  other 
matter  of  a  similar  sort. 

In  the  great  eruption  of  Y9,  Vesuvius 
ponred  forth  lapilli,  sand,  cinders,  and 
fragments  of  old  lava,  but  no  new  lava 
flowed  from  the  crater.    Nor  does  it  ap- 
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pear  that  any  lava-stream  was  ejected 
during  the  six  eruptions  which  took 
place  duiing  the  following  ten  centuries. 
In  the  year  1036,  for  the  first  time,  Vesu- 
vius was  observed  to  pour  Ibrth  a 
stream  of  molten  lava.  Thirteen  yenrs 
later,  another  eruption  took  place ;  then 
ninety  years  passed  without  disturbance, 
and  aller  that  a  long  pause  of  168  years. 
During  this  interval,  however,  the  vol- 
canic system,  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the 
main  but  not  the  only  vent,  had  been 
disturbed  twice.  For  it  is  related  that 
in  11 96  the  Soltatara  Lake  crater  was  in 
eruption;  and  in  1302,  Ischia,  dormant 
for  at  least  1,400  years,  showed  signs  of 
new  activity.  For  more  than  a  year 
earthquakes  had  convulsed  this  island 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  the  dis- 
turbed region  was  relieved  by  the  out- 
burst of  a  lava  stream  from  a  new  vent 
on  the  south-east  of  Ischia.  The  lava 
stream  flowed  right  down  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  For  two  months, 
this  dreadful  outburst  continued  to  rage ; 
many  houses  were  destroyed;  and  al- 
though the  inhabitants  of  Ischia  were 
not  completely  expelled,  as  happened  of 
old  with  the  Greek  colonists,  yet  a  par- 
tial emigration  of  the  inhabitants  took 
place. 

The  next  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place  in  1306;  and  then,  until  1631, 
there  occurred  only  one  eruption,  and 
that  an  unimportant  one,  in  1500.  "  It 
was  remarked,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
^^that  throughout  this  long  interval  of 
rest  Etna  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activ- 
ity, so  as  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may 
sometimes  serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge 
to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  that  would 
otherwise  rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania.^' 

Nor  was  the  abnormal  activity  of 
Etna  the  only  sign  that  the  quiescence 
of  Vesuvius  was  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  any  evidence  of  declining  energy  in 
the  volcanic  system.  In  1538  a  new 
mountain  was  suddenly  thrown  up  in  the 
Phlegrsean  Fields — ^a  district  including 
within  its  bounds  Pozznoli,  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  and  the  Sol&tara.  The  new  moun- 
tain was  thrown  up  near  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  BaiaB.  It  is  440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  bay,  and  its  base  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  cicumference.  The 
depth  of  the  crater  is  421  feet,  so  that 
its  bottom  is  only  six  yards  above  the 


level  of  the  bay.  The  spot  on  which  the 
mountain  was  thrown  up  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Lucrine  Lake ;  but  the 
outburst  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake,  leaving  only  a  small  and  shallow 
pool. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  ns 
of  the  formation  of  this  new  mountain 
are  not  without  interest.  Falconi,  who 
wrote  in  1538,  writes  that  several  earth* 
quakes  took  place  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  outburst,  and  above  twen- 
ty shocks  on  the  day  and  night  before 
the  eruption.  *^  The  eruption  began  on 
September  29,  1538.  It  was  on  a  Sun- 
day, about  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  when 
flames  of  fire  were  seen  between  the  hot- 
baths  and  Tripergola.  In  a  short  time 
the  fire  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  burst  open  the  eaith  in  this  place,  and 
threw  up  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice- 
stones,  mixed  with  water,  which  covered 
the  whole  country.  The  next  moraing 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoli  quitted 
their  habitations  in  terror,  covered  with 
the  muddy  and  black  shower,  which  con- 
tinued the  whole  day  in  that  country — 
flying  from  death,  but  with  death  paint- 
ed in  their  countenances.  Some  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  some  with  sacks 
full  of  their  goods ;  others  leading  an  ass, 
loaded  with  their  frightened  family, 
towards  Naples,  i&c. .  .  •  The  sea  had  re- 
tired on  the  side  of  Bais,  abandoning  a 
considerable  tract ;  and  the  shore  appear- 
ed almost  entirely  dry,  from  the  quantity 
of  ashes  and  broken  pumice- stones 
thrown  up  by  the  eruption." 

Pietro  Giacomo  di  Toledo  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  phenomena  which  preced- 
ed the  eruption :  ^^  That  plain  which  lies 
between  Lake  Avernus,  the  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little,  and 
many  cracks  were  made  in  it,  ifrom 
some  of  which  water  issued ;  at  the  same 
time  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  the 
plain  dried  up  about  two  hundred  paces, 
so  that  the  fifsh  were  left  on  the  sand  a 
prey  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoli.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  September,  about 
twoo^clock  in  the  night,  the  earth  opened 
near  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid 
mouth,  from  which  were  vomited  furi- 
ously smoke,  fire  stones,  and  mud  com- 
posed of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thun- 
der. The  stones  which  followed  were 
by  the  flames  converted  to  pumice,  apd 
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some  of  these  were  larger  than  an 
ox.  The  stones  went  ahout  as  liigh  as 
a  cross-bow  will  carry,  and  tlien  fell 
down,  sometimes  on  the  edge,  and  some- 
times in  to  the  mouth  itself  The  mud 
was  of  the  color  of  ashes,  and  at  first 
very  liquid,  then  by  degrees  less  so; 
and  in  such  quantities  that  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of  the  abave- 
mentioned  stones,  a  mountain  was  raised 
1,000  paces  in  height.  Not  only 
Pozznoh  and  the  neighboring  country 
were  full  of  this  mud,  but  the  city  of 
Naples  also;  so  that  many  of  its  palaces 
Avere  defaced  by  it.  This  eruption  lasted 
two  nights  and  two  days  without  inter- 
mission, though  not  always  with  the 
same  force ;  the  third  day  the  eruption 
ceased,  and  I  went  up  with  many 
people  to  the  top  of  the  new  hill,  "and 
saw  down  into  its  month,  which  was  a 
ronnd  cavity  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  which  had  fallen  were  boiling 
up  just  as  a  cauldron  of  water  boils  on 
the  fire.  The  fourth  day  it  began  to 
throw  tip  again,  and  the  seventh  day 
much  more,  but  still  with  less  violence 
than  the  first  night.  At  this  time  many 
persons  who  were  on  the  hill  were 
knocked  down  by  the  stones  and  killed, 
or  smothered  with  the  smoke." 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
whole  district  continued  in  repose. 
Nearly  five  centuries  had  passed  since 
there  had  been  any  violent  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  itself;  and  the  crater  seemed 
gradually  assuming  the  condition  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  interior  of  the 
crater  is  described  by  Brncini,  who  visit- 
ed Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption 
of  1631,  in  terms  that  would  have  fairly 
represented  its  condition  before  the  erup- 
tion of  79  : — **^Tlie  crater  was  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  thousand 
paces  deep ;  its  sides  were  covered  with 
Drnshwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there 
was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In 
the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequently 
harbored.  In  one  part  of  the  plain, 
covered  with  ashes,  were  three  small 
pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter 
water,  another  Salter  than  the  sea,  and  a 
third  hot,  but  tasteless."  But  in  De- 
cember, 1631,  the  mountain  blew  away 
the  covering  of  rock  and  cinders  which 
supported  these  woods  and  pastures. 
Seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the 


crater,  causing  a  fearful  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  Resina,  built  over  the 
site  of  Herculaneum,  was  entirely  con- 
sumed by  a  raging  lava-stream.  Heavy 
showers  of  rain,  generated  by  the  steam 
evolved  during  the  eruption,  caused,  in 
their  turn,  an  amonnt  of  destruction 
scarcely  le&s  impoitant  than  that  result- 
ing from  the  lava-streams.  For,  falling 
upon  the  cone,  and  sweeping  thence 
large  masses  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dnst^ 
these  showers  produced  destructive 
streams  of  mud,  consistent  enoueh  to 
merit  the  name  of  "  aqueous  lava  "  com- 
monly assigned  to  it. 

An  interval  of  thirty-five  years  passed 
before  the  next  eruption.  But,  since 
1666,  there  has  been  a  continual  series 
of  eruptions,  so  that  the  mountain  has 
scarcely  ever  been  at  rest  for  more  than 
ten  years  together.  Occasionally  there 
have  been  two  eruptions  within  a  few 
moTiths ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that,  during  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  there  has  been  no  volcanic 
disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
volcanic  district  save  in  Vesuvius  alone. 
Of  old,  as  Brieslak  well  remarks,  there 
had  been  irregular  disturbances  in  some 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  once  in  every 
two  hundred  years; — the  eruption  of 
Solfatara  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Ischia  in  the  fourteenth,  and  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  sixteenth  ;  but  *'  the 
eighteenth  has  formed  an  exception  to 
the  rule."  It  seems  clear  tnat  the 
constant  series  of  eruptions  from  Vesu- 
vius during  the  past  two  hundred  years 
has  sufiiced  to  relieve  the  volcanic  dis^ 
trict  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  prindpal 
vent. 

Of  the  eruptions  which  have  disturbed 
Vesuvius  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
those  of  17Y9,  1793,  and  1822,  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  riven  a  verv 
mterestmg  account  of  the  eruption  of 
1779.  Passing  over  those  point?*  in 
which  this  eruption  resembled  others, 
we  may  note  its  more  remarkable  fea- 
tures. Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  that 
in  this  eruption  molten  lava  was  thrown 
up,  in  magnificent  jets,  to  the  height  of 
at  least  10,000  feet.  Masses  of  stones 
and  scorise  were  to  be  seen  propelled 
along  by  these  lava  jets.  Vesuvius  seem* 
ed  to  be  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
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column  of  fire.  Some  of  the  jets  were 
directed  by  the  wind  towards  Ottajano  ; 
others  fell  on  the  cone  of  Yesavius,  on 
the  outer  circular  mountain  Somma,  and 
on  the  valley  between.  Falling,  still 
red-hot  and  liquid,  they  covered  a  dis- 
trict more  than  two  miles  and  a  half 
wide  with  a  mass  of  fire.  The  whole 
space  above  this  district,  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet,  was  filled  also  with  the 
rising  and  falling  lava  streams ;  so  that 
there  was  continually  present  a  body  o^ 
fire  covering  the  extensive  space  we  have 
mentioned,  and  extending  nearly  two 
miles  high.  The  heat  of  this  enoimous 
fir^-column  was  distinctly  perceptible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles  on  every 
side. 

The  eruption  of  1793  presented  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  that 
millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled 
into  the  air  to  at  least  half  the  height  of 
the  cone  itself;  then  turning,  they  fell 
all  around  in  noble  curves.  They  cover- 
ed nearly  half  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  with 
fire.  Huge  masses  of  white  smoke  were 
vomited  forth  by  the  disturbed  mount- 
ain, and  formed  themselves,  at  a  height 
of  many  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
crater,  into  a  huge,  ever-moving  canopy, 
through  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
hurled  pitch-black  jets  of  volcanic  dust, 
and  dense  vapors,  mixed  with  cascades 
of  red-hot  rocks  and  scoriie.  The  rain 
which  fell  from  the  cloud-canopy  was 
scalding  hot. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  compare  the 
different  appearances  presented  by  the 
lava  when  it  burst  from  the  very  mouth 
of  the  crater,  and  lower  down,  when  it 
had  approached  the  plain.  As  it  rushed 
forth  from  its  imprisonment,  it  streamed 
a  liqaid^  white,  and  brilliantly  pure  river, 
which  burned  for  itself  a  smooth  channel 
through  a  great  arched  chasm  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  It  flowed  with  the 
clearness  of  ^'  honey  in  regular  channels, 
cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and 
glowing  with  all  the  splendor  of  the 
sun.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  con- 
ceived," adds  Dr.  Clarke,  '^  that  stones 
thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would 
produce  no  impression.  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies, 
indeed,  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds ' 
weight,  made  little  or  no  impression, 
.  even  at  the  source ;  but  bodies  of  sixty, 
seventy,  and  eighty  pounds  were  seen 


to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  surface  of 
the  lava,  and  float  away  with  it.  A 
stone  of  three  hundredweight,  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay  near 
the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I 
raised  it  up  on  one  end,  and  then  let  it 
fall  in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it 
gradually  sank  beneath  the  surface  and 
disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the 
lava,  I  should  say  that  it  was  like  a  loaf 
of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very 
thick  honey,  Avhich  gradually  involves 
itself  in  the  heavy  liquid,  and  then  slow- 
ly sinks  to  the  bottom." 

But,  as  the  lava  flowed  down  the 
mountain  slopes,  it  lost  its  brilliant 
whiteness ;  a  crust  began  to  form  upon 
the  suiiace  of  the  still  molten  lava,  and 
this  crust  broke  into  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  porous  matter,  called  scoriae. 
Underneath  this  crust — across  which 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  were 
able  to  pass  without  other  injury  tlian 
the  singeing  of  their  boots — the  liquid 
lava  still  continued  to  force  its  way  on- 
ward and  downward  past  all  obstacles. 
On  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  whole 
current,"  encumbered  with  huge  masses 
of  scoriee,  ^^  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from 
an  iron-found  ly,"  "rolling  slowly 
along,"  he  says  in  another  place,  '^  and 
falling  with  a  rattling  noise  over  one  an- 
other." 

After  the  eruption  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  great  crater  gradually  filled 
up.  Lava  boiled  up  from  below,  and 
small  craters,  which  formed  themselves 
over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  great 
one,  poured  forth  lava  loaded  with  sco- 
riae. Thus,  up  to  October  1822,  there 
was  to  be  seen,  in  place  of  a  i-e^ular 
craterifoim  opening,  a  rough  and  un- 
even surface  scored  by  huge  fi.ssures, 
whence    vapor  was    continually  being 

Soured,  so  as  to  form  clouds  above  the 
ideous  hegp  of  ruins.  But  the  great 
eruption  of  1822  not  only  flung  forth  all 
the  mass  which  had  accumulated  within 
the  crater,  but  wholly  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cone.  An  immense 
abysm  was  formed  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  across,  and  extending  2,000  feet 
downward  into  the  very  heart  of  Vesu- 
vius. Had  the  lips  of  the  crater  re- 
mained  unchanged,  indeed,  the  depth 
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of  this  great  gulf  wonld  have  been  far 
greater.  But  so  terrific  was  tlie  force 
of  the  explosion  that  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cone  was  carrierl  clean 
away,  and  the  mountain  reduced  in 
height  by  nearly  a  full  fiflth  of  its  original 
dimensions.  From  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion the  chasm  gradually  filled  up ;  so 
that,  when  Mr.  Scrope  saw  it  soon  after 
the  eruption,  its  depth  was  reduced  by 
more  than  1,000  feet. 

Of  late,  Vesuvius  has  been  as  busy  as 
ever.  In  1833  and  1834  there  were  erup- 
tions ;  and  it  is  but  twelve  years  since 
a  great  outburst  took  place.  Tlien,  for 
three  weeks  together,  lava  streamed 
down  the  mountain  slopes.  A  river  of 
molten  lava  swept  away  the  village  at 
Cercolo,  and  ran  nearly  to  the  sea  of 
Ponte  Maddaloni.  There  were  then 
formed  ten  small  craters  within  the  great 
one.  But  these  have  now  united,  and 
pressure  from  beneath  has  formed  a  vast 
cone  where  they  had  been.  The  cone 
has  risen  above  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
and,  as  we  write,  torrents  of  lava  are 
being  poured 'forth.  At  first  liie  lava 
formed  a  lake  of  fire,  but  the  seething 
mass  found  an  outlet,  and  poured  in  a 
wide  stream  toward  Ottajano.  Masses 
of  red-hot  stone  and  rock  are  hurled 
forth,  and  a  vast  canopy  of  white  vapor 
hangs  over  Vesuvius,  fiirming  at  night, 
when  illuminated  by  the  raging  mass 
below,  a  glory  of  resplendent  flame 
around  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  80  dangerous  a  mountain 
should  be  inhabited  by  races  frte  to 
choose  more  peaceful  districts.  Yet, 
though  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
biaj  lie  buried  beneath  the  lava  and 
ashes  thrown  forth  by  Vesuvius,  Portici 
and  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
deir  Annunziata  have  taken  their  place ; 
and  a  large  population,  cheerful  and  pros- 
perous, flouiish  around  the  disturbed 
mountain,  and  over  the  district  of  which 
it  is  the  somewhat  untrustworthy  safety- 
valve. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that,  "  the  general 
tendency  of  subterranean  movements, 
when  their  effects  are  considered  for  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  ages,  is  eminently  be- 
neficial, and  that  they  constitute  an  es- 
sential part  of  that  mechanism  by  which 
the   integrity  of  the  habitable  surface 


is  preserved.  Why  the  working  of  this 
same  machinery  should  be  attended  with 
BO  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  philosophy,  and  must 
probably  remain  so  until  we  are  permit- 
ted to  investigate,  not  our  planet  alone 
and  its  inhabitants,  but  other  parts  of 
the  moral  and  mateiial  universe  with 
which  they  may  be  connected.  Could 
our  survey  embrace  other  worlds,  and 
the  events,  not  of  a  few  centuries  only, 
but  of  periods  as  indefinite  as  those 
with  which  geology  renders  us  familiar, 
some  apparent  contradictions  might  be 
recont.'iled,  and  some  difiiculties  would 
doubtless  be  cleared  up.  But  even  then, 
as  our  capacities  are  finite,  while  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  may  be  infinite, 
both  in  time  and  space,  it  is  presumptu- 
ous to  suppose  that  all  source  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  would  ever  be  removed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  might,  perhaps, 
go  on  augmenting  in  number,  although 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
of  nature  should  increase  at  the  same 
time ;  for  it  has  been  justly  said  "  (by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy)  "  that  the  greater 
the  circle  of  light,  the  greater  the  boun- 
dary of  darkness  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded." 
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From  FnMi'i  Magailn«. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.* 

It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  subject  of 
such  extensive  -and  varied  interest  as 
Westminster  Abbey  is  in  all  its  as- 
pects— historical,  constitutional,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  biographical — should  be  han- 
dled by  a  writer  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  do 
it  justice,  not  only  by  his  position,  but  by 
his  powers  of  description  and  turn  of 
thought,  as  the  present  learned  and  ac- 
complished chief  of  its  Chapter.  For  all 
who  are  concerned  to  know  the  manner  of 
the  foundation  of  the  great  church,  which 
even  more  than  tlie  sister  edifice  in  Lon- 
don proper,  represents  the  religious  cen- 
tre of  the  metropolis ;  for  all  who  wish 
to  learn  how  its  life  has  been,  firom  the 
beginning  and  through  all  the  centuries 
of  its  existence,  interwoven  with  the  jk)- 
liticul  life  of  England ;  for  all  who  love 
to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  the  distiu- 
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By  Arthur  Penrbyn  StaulejTi  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. 
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guished  men  whose  monuments  crowd 
the  aisles  and  chapels  of  the  ancient  pile  ; 
for  all  who  would  like  to  be  informed 
of  the  personal  history  of  those  who  have 
been  officially  connected  with  it — ^this 
book  of  Dr.  Stanley's  will  possess  a  value 
of  no  common  order. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fresh  and  pic- 
turesque than  the  introduction  to  the 
volume,  in  which  the  site  of  the  future 
edifice  is,  as  it  were,  plotted  and  laid  out 
for  its  reception.  To  do  this  we  are 
carrie<l  a  long  way  back  through  the 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  impor- 
tant stream,  on  whose  banks  the  Abbey, 
in  common  with  all  London,  stands,  was 
a  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
more  so  than  when  Wordsworth  gazed 
on  it  from  the  bridge,  and  ages  before 
it  was  drilled  to  march  between  embank- 
ments of  stones,  or  vexed  by  the  paddles 
of  countless  steamboats,  and  only  re- 
cently and  still  imperfectly  to  be  de- 
livered from  perfoiming  the  base  offices 
of  a  common  sewer.  Forests  full  of  the 
noblest  game  stretched  from  the  river 
shore  to  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate ;  Tower  Hill,  Corn  Hill,  and 
Ludgnte  Hill  marked  by  their  names  the 
slight  eminences  chosen  for  the  earliest 
occupation  ;  while  the  lesser  tributaries 
to  the  great  river  live  in  the  names  of 
Longborne — the  long  burn  ;  Holbom — 
the  old  burn ;  Tyburn ;  Wall  Brook ;  and 
others. 

And  so  the  future  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  the  kings  had  their  occasional 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  some  chroni- 
cles have  even  placed  there  the  scene  of 
Canute's  voluntary  wetting  by  the  rising 
tide  in  rebuke  of  his  courtiers.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  water  of  descending 
streams  stood  Thorn  Ey,  or  the  Isle  of 
Thorns,  so  wild  and  dreadful  in  its  deso- 
lation that  it  was  known  as  loais  terri- 
hUis^yel  not  without  its  attractions  for 
habitation  in  its  seclusion,  its  fine  soil, 
and  the  fish  to  be  easily  obtained  for 
food  from  the  neighboring  river.  It 
was  a  place  after  the  heart  of  monks. 
Ely,  Croyland,  Glastonbury  in  England, 
Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  rose  in  similar 
places.  Dunstan  is  traditionally  said  to 
nave  established  twelve  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order  in  the  island,  which 
from  that  time  took  the  name  of  the 
**  Western  Monastery,"  or  "  Minster  of 
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the  West."  But  Ed  ward  the  Confessor  is 
the  true  founder  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  Dean  Stanley's  account  of  him  we 
have  displayed  all  that  power  of  bring- 
ing into  litis  and  reality  the  characters 
of  by -gone  times,  which  has  been  exer- 
cised by  him  so  otlen  and  with  such  nev- 
er-failing charm.  *  In  his  description  we 
seem  to  see  the  very  man.  His  com- 
plexion almost  that  of  an  Albino:  the 
milky  while  and  waving  hair  and  beard, 
the  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  ground, 
the  thin  white  hands  and  long  transpa- 
rent fingers,  the  strange  mixture  of  grave 
and  playful  in  his  manners,  childish  in  his 
kindliness,  not  reliable,  spending  his 
time  equally  between  devotional  exer- 
cises and  hunting.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Saxons,  and  also  the  first  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  in  the  foundation  by  him  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  may  be  noted  the 
earliest  of  the  numerous  political  coinci- 
dences and  relations  which  seem  to  con- 
nect the  building  indissolubly  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  edifice  of  the  English 
constitution.  When  in  Normandy  and 
in  exile,  Edward  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Peter's  Shrine  at  Rome  if  he  re- 
turned in  safety.  Immediately  came  the 
news  of  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  and 
of  his  own  election  as  king.  With  his 
new  duties  and  position,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  became  impossible.  The 
king  desired  it,  but  state  policy  forbade 
it.  He  was  released  from  the  vow  by 
the  Pope,  on  condition  of  founding  or 
restoring  some  monastery  dediciited  to 
St.  Peter,  and  thus  vicariously  supplying 
the  abandoned  journey  to  Rome.  The- 
existing  establishment  near  the  king's 
residence  at  Westminster  fulfilled  the  ne- 
cessary condition,  and  became  the  chosen 
spot  for  the  future  honor  of  the  Saint. 
Nor  was  the  dedication  unaccompanied 
by  legendary  miracles.  St.  Peter  appear- 
ed to  a  hermit  of  Worcester  and  express- 
ed his  satisfaction  at  the  method  propos- 
ed for  redeeming  the  king's  vow.  The 
keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven  was  also 
manifested  to  a  fislierman  engaged  in  his 
calling  upon  the  Thames,  and  angels  were 
seen, with  incense  and  candles,  dedicating 
with  the  usunl  solemnities  the  newly 
risen  fabric.  Edward  lived  more  than 
any  previous  king  in  the  palace  close 
to  the  church  of  his  vow,  and  so  the 
Abbey  and  the  royal  residence  be- 
came linked  together,  and  thus  was  fixed 
36 
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what  is  rightly  and  felicitously  described 
as  the  local  centre  of  the  English  mon- 
archy and  Dation — of  the  palace  and  le- 
gislature, no  less  than  of  the  Abbey — a 
centre  from  which  both  Church  and  State 
have  spread,  in  which  each  has  received 
much  from  the  other,  and  where  the 
former  must  always' find  its  true  and 
only  real  independence,  and  its  national 
support. 

The  '^  painted  chamber"  or  "chamber 
of  St.  Edward  "  was  the  oldest  part  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  this  evokes  a 
crowd  of  historical  and  political  recollec- 
tions. It  was  in  it  that  conferences  took 
place  between  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  it  was  in  it  that  the  lEou  <c 
of  Lords  sat  while  the  House  of  Com- 
mons occupied  their  former  chamber  du- 
ring the  building  of  the  present  Palace  of 
Westminster  after  the  great  fire  of  1834. 

Edward's  Abbey  was  the  first  cruci- 
form church  in  England,  and  occupying 
as  it  did  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 
present  building,  must  have  been  a  mar- 
vel of  the  age.  There  was  a  tower  in 
the  centre  and  two  at  the  west  end.  A 
rude  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  In  it  and  before  the 
high  altar  was  laid  the  body  of  its  found- 
er, but  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  by 
Henry  III. 

In  pursuing  the  connection  of  the 
Abbey  with  the  English  constitution,  and 
the  relation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
to  its  bond  with  the  State,  a  charac- 
teristic story  is  introduced.  The  con- 
stant illustration  of  this  union  is,  indeed, 
the  key-note  of  the  book,  and  a<lds  to  it 
much  of  its  value.  Wulfstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  the  only  Saxon  prelate 
leil  after  the  Norman  conquest.  At 
a  council  summoned  to  Westminster 
Wulfstan  was  declared  incapable  of  re- 
taining his  sec,  because  he  could  not 
speak  French.  The  Saxon  laid  his  pas^ 
toral  staff  on  the  Confessor^s  tomb,  and 
speaking  in  his  own  language  to  the 
dead  king,  said,  ^^  Edward,  thou  gavest 
me  the  staff,  to  thee  I  return  it, "  and 
then  in  French  to  the  living  king,  '^  A 
better  than  thou  gave  it  to  me ;  take  it 
if  thou  canst."  The  staff  remained  fixed 
in  the  stone  and  Wulfstan  kept  his  see. 
This  was  the  first  miracle  worked  at  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
story  was  used  by  King  John  when 


arguing  for  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
against  the  claims  of  the  Fa  pal  leg:ite. 

But  it  is  in  the  coronations  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  held  in  the  Ab- 
bey, and  in  which  the  dean  takes  a  chief 
part  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  ecclc^as- 
tic  functionaries,  that  the  peculiar  con- 
nection of  Church  and  State  developed  In 
the  ancient  fabric,  attains  its  culminating 
point.  The  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror  undoubtedly  took  place  in 
the  Abbey,  and  earlier  coronations  may 
have  been  celebrated  in  it.  Upon  the 
tomb  of  the  Confessor  the  Norman  stood, 
to  complete  his  title  to  rule  his  newly  ac- 
quired kingdom,  and  henceforward  all 
the  sovereigns  of  England  have  in  the 
same  place  assumed  the  crown.  The  re* 
galia  in  their  names  and  character  were 
all  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  form  of  oalh 
retained  to  the  time  of  James  IL  was  to 
observe  "  the  laws  of  the  glorious  Con- 
fessor." These  emblems  of  sovereignty 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  were 
always  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  West- 
minster, and  their  modern  represent- 
atives (dating  of  course  only  from  the 
Restoration)  are  brought  from  the  usual 
place  of  safety  in  the  Tower  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  of  the  Abbey  for  a  coro- 
nation. The  privileges  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  continued  to  the  dean  after 
the  Reformation,  were  great  and  pe- 
culiar. He  was  to  prepare  the  king  for 
the  rite,  and  to  admmister  the  chalice  to 
the  king  and  queen,  in  sign  of  their  con- 
jugal union,  after  they  had  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  archbishop,  A  coro- 
nation of  a  kind  for  which  there  was  no 
precedent,  and  which  has  never  been  re- 
peated, took  place  when  Henry,  the  son 
of  Henry  IL,  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster in  his  father's  lifetime.  He  was 
thenceforth  known  as  Rex  JJe^tricus 
junior^  and  is  alluded  to  by  Dante  as  ^  1/ 
re  giovane;^^  and  this  may  be  taken  aa 
furnishing  another  allusion  to  the  Abbey 
b^  the  great  Florentine  (although  an  in- 
direct one  )  in  addition  to  thai  referred 
to  by  Dean  Stanley  in  the  instance  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  lU. 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfort  at  Viter> 
bo,  whose  heart  was  preserved  in  a  gold- 
en cup  near  St.  Edward's  shrine.  A  fatal 
coronation  this  wasof  ^Hhe  young  king^' 
for  Becket,  excluded  from  performing 
the  ceremony  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, latmched  his  anathema  against  the 
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primate  of  York  and  the  other  prelates 
who  had  assisted  in  invading  his  privi- 
lege, and  this  led  to  Becket's  murder  and 
all  its  train  of  evils. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  I.  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superstitious  panic  occa- 
sioned by  thepresence  of  Jews  at  the 
solemnities.  Tliey  were  supposed  to  at- 
tend with  some  evil  design,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  to  warn  away  Jews 
and  witches  from  intruding.  Some  came, 
however,  to  the  banqueting  hall,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  got  the  worst  of  it  then 
and  there,  as  their  brethren  in  the  coun- 
try elsewhere  did  afterwards;  for  the 
occasion  led  to  a  general  massacre  and 
plunder  of  the  Jews  both  in  London  and 
other  places,  Winchester  only,  as  re- 
corded by  Richard  of  Devizes,  choosing 
for  the  time  to  spare  its  vermin. 

The  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first 
appeared  to  carry  the  canopy  over  the 
king  at  the  coronation  of  John,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  then  most  important  maritime  towns 
of  England  to  the  king  in  his  voyages  to 
and  from  Normandy. 

Henry  III.  was  first  iiTegularly  crown- 
ed at  Gloucester,  in  1216,  but  was  again 
crowned  in  due  form  at  Westminster  by 
Stephen  Langton  in  1220.    A  delicious 
anecdote  is  here  introduced.    The  king 
asked  the  great  theologian  of  the  age, 
Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  difficult 
question,  "  What  was  the  precise  gitice 
wrought  in  a  king  by  the  unction  ?"  and 
was  answered,  with  truly  episcopal  dis- 
cretion, "  The  same  as  in  confirmation." 
Edward  L  and  Eleanor  were  the  first 
king  and  queen  jointly  crowned,  at  along 
interval  after  his  accession,  owing  to  his 
absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  was 
a  magnificent  scramble  among  the  crowd 
for  five  hundred  horses  let  loose  in  hon- 
or of  the  occasion.    At  this  coronation 
appeared  for  the  first  time  the  iVimous 
Stone  of   Scone,  whose  many  peregri- 
nations were  brought  to  an  end  by  Ed- 
ward's deposit  of  it  in  the  Abbey,  who 
encased  it  in  the  wooden  chair  which  still 
holds  it,  the  very  chair  in  which  Richard 
II.  sits  in  his  portrait  now  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber.     Since  then  it  has  rested 
at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting material  documents  of  history  to 
be  found  in  any  country.    Its  early  his- 
tory partakes  of  the  marvellous.    It  was 
the  pillow  of  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept 


at  Bethel.    Oecrops,  king  of .  Athens, 
who  married   a  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
alarmed  at   the  rising  power  of  Mo- 
ses, carried  it  with  him  to  Spain,  from 
which  it  went  to  Ireland,  and  on  it  sat 
the  kings  of  that  country  when  crowned 
on  the  Hill  of  Tara.     Fergus  bore  it  off 
to  Dunstaffnage,  and  its  final  Scottish 
habitat  was  at  Scone,  where  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  placed  upon  it  at  their 
coronations.    An  appendix   contains  a 
most  full  and  curious  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  legend  of  the  stone  by  the 
late  learned  and  much  lamented  Joseph 
Robertson ;    while   Professor    Ramsay 
brings  modern  geological  science  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  its  identification. 
He  reports  that  the  stone  may  have  come 
from  the  formations   in  the  neighbor- 
hood, either  of  Scone  or  Dunstaffnage  ; 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  or  of 
lona ;  and  he  pays  so  mnch  respect  to 
the  earliest  legends  of  its  origin  as  to  say 
that,   being  a  sandstone,  it  could   not 
have  come  from  Bethel,  where  the  strata 
are  of  limestone,  or  from  Egypt,  where 
no  similar  rock  is  known  to  exist.     The 
stone  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  squared  lor  building  purposes,  ana 
may  now  be  considered  as  typically  ful- 
filling its  original  destination,  as  a  sort 
of  symbolical  foundation  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  the  British  monarchy. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  II.  was 
magnificent,  and  first  saw  the  cavalcade 
from  the  Tower,  which  continued  in  use 
until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Then,  too, 
began  the  "  Knights  of  the  Bath  "  as  a 
special,  and  not  a  permanent  institution 
of  knights  created  for  the  oc^casion,  who 
after  due  ablutions  rode  with  the  king 
along  the  streets  from  the  city  to  West- 
minster. Then,  also,  first  caracoled  the 
Champion,  who  appears  to  have  been  not 
so  much  triumphant  as  (in  modern  slang) 
sat  upon,  by  being  told  to  wait  for  his 
perquisites  until  the  king  had  begun  to 
eat  his  dinner. 

Henry  VIII.  was  crowned  with  Cath- 
erine of  Arragon,  and  again,  as  we 
may  learn  ii'om  our  Shakspeares,  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  but  no  other  of  his  queens 
was  afterwards  crowned. 

Elizsibeth's  coronation  was  abnoimal, 
as  were  the  times  in  which  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne-  The  coronation  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  the  abbot  of  West- 
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minster^ officiated  for  the  last  time.  But 
the  Litany  was  read  in  English,  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  both  in  English  and 
in  the  ancient  language  of  ecclesiastical 
services.  The  whole  bench  of  bishops 
but  one  were  absent.  Canterbury  was 
vacant ;  York  would  not  come  ;  London 
was  in  prison ;  but  Oglethorpe,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  dean  of  the  Chapel  Koy- 
al,  borrowed  his  robes,  acted  for  him, 
and,  as  was  said,  aiterwards  died  of  re- 
morse— a  warning  to  solitary  dissidents 
from  prevailing  episcopal  opinion.  No 
man  can  expect  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  tace  of  an  overwhelming  opposition 
from  his  own  order.  He  loses  his  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  by  entering  it,  and  must  be  con- 
tent to  abide  that  result,  or  to  hazard 
the  uncertain  issues  of  violating  what 
may  be  almost  described  as  a  natural 
law. 

We  admire  Anne  of  Denmark's  scru- 
ples at  the  coronation  of  James  L  She 
refused  to  take  the  sacrament ;  "She  had 
changed  her  Lutheran  religion  once 
before  for  the  Presbyterian  forms  of 
Scotland,  and  that  was  enough.''  But 
more  important  matters  are  to  be  noted 
on  this  occasion,  and  are  rightly  indica- 
ted by  Dean  Stanley  as  showing  the 
grasping  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
words  in  the  ritual  "whom  we  conse- 
crate "  were  substituted  for  "  whom  we 
elect^^^  and  for  "  the  laws  which  the  Com- 
mons have  chosen  "  were  used  the  words 
"  the  laws  which  the  commonalty  of  your 
kingdom  have  chosen." 

Ihe  coronation  of  Charles  L  was  not 
without  its  presages,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  distinguished  by  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  stormy  time. 
There  was  a  commission  in  which  Laud 
was  most  active  to  prepare  a  service 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  With  a  passion,^'  says  Dean 
Stanley,  "for  the  Royal  prerogative, 
cuiiously  contrasted  with  the  antipathv 
to  it  manifested  by  his  spiritual  descend- 
ants, he  introduced  the  prayer  (omitted 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VI.)  that  the 
king  might  have  Peter's  keys  and  Paul's 
doctrine."  The  king  wore  a  white  robe 
instead  of  the  usual  purple  velvet  one. 
The  dove  of  gold  among  the  regalia  was 
broken,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  Dur- 
ing the  solemnity  there  was  an  earth- 
quake. 


Oliver  Cromwell  was  installed  as  Lord 
Protector  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  the 
coronation-stone  was  brought  from  tije 
Abbey  on  that  occasion  only,  aivd  on  it 
sat  the  "gloomy  brewer,"  when  he  took 
his  place  among  English  sovereigns. 
To  him  was  presented  for  the  first  time 
a  Bible. 

The  Restoration  brought  with  it  the 
splendid  coronation  of  Charles  II.  The 
procession  from  the  Tower  was  renewed  ; 
and  there  was  a  bran  new  set  of  regalia 
to  replace  those  which  had  been  sold  in 
the  late  troubles.  But  all  the  care  taken 
to  examine  records  and  precedents  did 
not  suffice  to  prevent  some  unseemly 
disputes;  and  among  others,  the  king^s 
footmen  and  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
canopy. 

William  and  Mary  were  crowned  to- 
gether, and  both  (as  was  fitting  on  the 
occasion)  duly  invested  with  the  syipWs 
of  sovereignty.  The  princess  x\nne, 
standing  near  the  queen,  said  :  "  Madam, 
I  pity  your  fatigue."  The  queen  turned 
sharply  with  the  words,  "A  crown, 
sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems."  For 
the  first  time  the  Commons  of  England 
sat  assembled  in  the  Abbey  during  the 
solemnity. 

At  George  L's  coronation,  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  founded 
as  a  permanent  body.  The  honors  of 
the  Garter  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
all  claimants,  and  Walpole  desired  to  let 
the  royal  favors  flow  in  a  wider  chan- 
nel. The  original  number  of  knights 
was  thirty-six,  to  correspond  with  the 
stalls  in  Henry  VH.'s  cnapel ;  and  the 
dean  of  Westminster  wears  his  red  rib- 
bon in  virtue  of  his  office  as  dean  of  the 
Order. 

George  IV.  was  crowned  with  all  that 
could  be  done  to  add  variety  and  magni- 
ficence to  the  event  of  a  coronation  after 
an  interval  of  sixty  years.  There  was  a 
procession  under  a  covered  way  from 
the  Abbey  to  the  Hall,  and  the  cham- 
pion in  armor  flung  down  his  gauntlet 
of  challenge  after  the  most  approved 
ancient  precedents.  The  ceremony  was 
repeated  in  mimic  pageantry  (with  a 
long  run)  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where 
EUiston  himself  walked  in  procession  as 
the  king  upon  a  platform  expressly  laid 
round  the  front  of  the  dress  circle,  and 
is  said  to  have  entered  bo  much  into  the 
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spirit  of  the  part  as  to  have  wept  with 
emotion  when  giving  an  imaginary  bless- 
ing to  his  imaginary  subjects  in  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery. 

The  advisers  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
made  their  greatest  mistake  in  permit- 
ting her  to  attempt  to  force  an  entry 
into  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  her  husband's  coronation.  The  public 
repulse  was  ignominious,  and  placed  her 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  from  which  she 
never  recovered,  and  for  the  time  depriv- 
ed her  even  of  the  mob  popularity  which 
had  been  previously  enjoyed  by  her,  as 
a  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
injured  by,  and  who  at  any  rate  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  king. 

At  the  last  coronation  there  was  no 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  on 
many  accounts  the  ceremony  must  have 
been  peculiarly  impressive.  All  will  con- 
car  in  wiftjhing  that  long  may  it  be  the  last. 

From  the  glories  of  the  coronations  by 
which  kings  and  queens  passed  into  the 
full  life  of  sovereignty,  the  transition  is 
natural,  as  that  from  life  to  death,  to  the 
tombs  in  wljich  their  remains  have  been 
deposited  within  the  same  walls  of  the 
Abbey,  and  with  equal  if  not  even  greater 
magnificence.  "  Man,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  pompous  iu  the  grave  ;  "  and  if  in 
any  place  funereal  pomp  and  gorgeous 
monuments  can  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency, it  must  surely  be  in  such  an 
edifice  as  the  Abbey,  and  when  the  fleet- 
ing obsequies  and  more  enduring  me- 
morials of  stone  and  metal  are  those  of  a 
long  line  of  the  monarchs  of  a  great  and 
powerful  country.  The  grave  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  ibimder,  was  the  first, 
and  the  centre  to  which  the  others  were 
attracted ;  but  there  was  an  interval  of 
some  length  between  his  and  the  next 
royal  deposit.  The  Conqueror  "lies  at 
Caen  ;  William  Rufus  at  Winchester  ; 
Henry  I.  at  Reading ;  Stephen  at  Faver- 
shani ;  Henry  H.  and  tiichard  I.  at 
Fontevrault ;  John  atWorcester.  Henry 
IIL,  the  second  founder  of  the  Abbey, 
and  who  raised  the  shrine  to  St.  Edward, 
was  the  first  king  buried  at  Westminster 
since  the  Conquest,  and  near  him  many 
members  of  his  family,  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  shrine.  Then  came  Edward  I., 
with  the  grand  inscription  on  his  tomb : 
*'  Edwardus  Primus,  Scotorum  malleus, 
hie  est.    1308.  Pactum  serva."     Dean 


Stanley  suggests  that  the  "  pact "  to  be 
kept  was  tliat  which  the  dying  king 
required  of  his  son,  that  his  flesh  should 
be  boiled,  his  bones  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  English  armv  till  Scotland  was 
subdued,  and  his  heart  sent  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  tomb  was  without  ornament 
and  unfinished,  perhaps  to  leave  the 
corpse  easily  accessible ;  and  once  in  two 
yeais  the  tomb  was  to  be  opened,  and 
the  wax  of  the  cere-cloth  renewed.  This 
was  done  until  Edward's  dynasty  ended 
with  the  fall  of  Richard  II.,  from  which 
time  the  tomb  remained  undisturbed 
until  in  the  last  eentury  it  was  opened, 
by  permission  of  Dean  Thomas,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who,  we  venture  to  think,  should  have 
known  better  than  to  countenance  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessary 
disturbance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
Then  was  seen  for  the  last  time  the 
mortal  frame  of  Edward  Longshanks,  six 
feet  two  inches  by  rule  and  measure,  no 
doubt  duly  applied  to  the  royal  remains 
by  the  aforesaid  learned  society,  and  the 
hammer  of  Scotland  lay  helpless  against 
the  indignity.  Expende  Han^iibalem — 
and  why  not  gauge  the  feet  and  inches 
of  Edward  I.  ?  These  trouble-tombs 
took  care  to  remove  all  motive  for  repeat- 
ing their  offenc«*,  for  they  poured  in 
Eitch,  and,  as  Horace  Walpole  wrote, 
oasted  of  having  enclosed  him  so  ef- 
fectually that  his  ashes  could  not  be 
violated  again.  Wales  and  Scotland 
were  at  last  avenged,  and  ruin  seized  all 
that  was  lefl  of  the  ruthless  king. 

Poor  Edward  II.  was  buried  at  Glou- 
cester, as  nearest  to  Berkley  Castle ;  but 
his  son,  John  of  Eltham,  lies  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, "  entre  les  royals,"  yet  "  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  king  and  his  succes- 
sors." The.  tomb  of  Queen  Philijjpa 
shows  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  portrait. 
She  on  her  deathbed,  as  recorded  by 
Froissart,  said  to  her  husband :  "  I  ask 
that  you  will  not  choose  any  other  sep- 
ulchre than  mine,  and  that  you  lie  by 
my  side  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster." 
When  Edward  III,  followed  her,  his 
effigy  was  sculptured,  according  to  tra- 
dition, afler  a  cast  taken  from  his  face; 
and  it  is  said  to  resemble  an  illustrious 
living  poet,  his  alleged  descendant,  who 
may  be  proud  to  be  the  first  to  have 
surmounted    features  of   royal    origin 
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with  the  crown  of  the  laureate.  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince  has  his  grand 
restinc;-place  at  Canterbury;  and  as  that 
cathedral  has  had  the  loving  care  of  a 
sometime  Canon  bestowed  in  describing 
it,  all  justice  has  been  done  to  his  se- 
pulchral memorial  in  its  proper  place. 
Westminster,  Indeed,  might  well  have 
been  envious  of  Canterbury,  if  the  for- 
tunate event  of  the  transfer  of  the  lus- 
toiian  from  the  precincts  on  the  Stour 
to  the  cloisters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  had  not  procured  for  it  equal 
advantages. 

Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  the  Abbey.  He 
swore  "by  St.  Edward,"  and  confided 
a  favorite  ring  to  the  guardianship  of 
St.  Edward's  Shrine  when  he  was  out 
of  England.  His  portrait,  which  former- 
ly hung  in  the  choir,  and  is  now  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  its  unrestored  state  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  loans 
to  the  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1866,  and  has  since  re- 
gained its  pristine  beauty  under  the 
skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr. 
Merritt.  The  splendid  tomb  of  Rich- 
ard's queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  records 
his  affection  for  her,  and  their  effigies  lie 
on  it,  side  by  side,  her  hand  clasped  in 
his.  But  whether  the  body  brought 
from  Pomfret,  and  aflerwards  buried  by 
Henry  V.  with  state  in  this  tomb,  was 
in  truth  that  of  the  king,  appeal's  to  be 
open  to  doubt. 

Henry  IV.  lies  at  Canterbury;  but 
with  Henry  V.  the  Abbey  again  rose 
into  favor.  He  enlarged  the  nave ;  Whit- 
tington,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  the 
architect ;  and  in  it  was  celebrated  the 
Te  Denm  for  the  victory  of  A^irin court, 
just  before  wiiich  the  king  declared  by 
his  will  !)is  intention  to  be  buried  at 
Westminster.  His  remains  were  brought 
from  Vincennes  with  great  pomp,  and 
funeral  ceremonies  were  perfonned  in 
the  presence  of  Parliament,  both  at  St. 
Paul's  and  in  the  Abbey.  A  waxen 
figure  appeared  for  the  first  time,  instead 
of  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  dead  king 
in  royal  attire.  Room  was  made  for 
the  interment  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Confessor's  Cha|iel,  by  clearing  away 
the  sacret  relics  deposited  there,  and  the 
present  raised  chapel  was  erected,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  older  monuments 


of  Eleanor  and  PhiHppa ;  so  little  did 
the  antiquity  which  now  receives  8o 
much  deference  at  our  hands,  regard 
antiquity  antecedent  to  itself.  Al>ove 
are  his  helmet  and  saddle ;  the  shield, 
once  there,  is  gone.  His  etRgy,  in 
heart  of  oak,  lay,  plated  with  pilver 
gilt,  and  with  a  head  of  solid  silver, 
which  had  disappeared  before  Camden^s 
time. 

Of  all  the  royal  interments,  however, 
the  story  of  that  of  Henry  VI.,  as  told  by 
Dean  Stanley,  has  the  most  touching  in- 
terest. There  was  an  old  tradition, 
since  amply  confirmed  by  existing  ar- 
chives, that  the  king  had  been  seen  to 
visit  the  Abbey  several  times  (beginning 
twelve  years  before  his  death)  to  fix  the 

Slace  of  his  sepulture.  On  one  occasion 
e  went  round  the  Confessor's  Chapel 
with  the  abbot  by  torchlight,  when  he 
rejected  the  proposal  to  move  the  tomb 
of  Eleanor.  Another  time  he  refused  to 
let  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  be  dlfip^'^ced 
to  make  room  for  him,  saying,  "N.iy, 
let  him  alone;  he  lieth  like  a  noble 
prince.  I  would  not  trouble  him."  Fi- 
nally, the  spot  occupied  by  the  relics 
was  chosen,  and  he  said,  *'  Forsooth, 
forsooth,  here  will  we  lie!  Here  is  a 
good  place  for  us."  The  relics  were  re- 
moved elsewhere,  and  the  tomb  ordered 
— but  never  built.  Henry  died  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  poor  "  pale  ashea  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,"  firet  taken  to  Chert- 
sey  monastery,  were  finally  placed  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  by 
Richard  HI.,  in  consequence,  it  was  ^<iid, 
of  the  miracles  worked  at  his  grave. 
The  depositions*  of  the  persons  who 
could  speak  to  the  king^s  visits  to  the 
Abbey  when  choosing  the  grave,  in 
which  he  was  never  to  lie,  are  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  volume,  and  are 
most  curious. 

After  the  Civil  Wars,  the  memory  of 
Henry  VI.  was  honored  with  saintly 
reverence ;  and  there  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween Chertsey,  Windsor,  and  West- 
minster for  the  possession  of  his  bo«ly. 
Windsor  actually  had  it ;  Chertsey  bad 
for  a  time  held  it ;  but  in  favor  of  Wert- 
minster  there  was  the  clear  evidence  of 
the  king's  long  cherished  intention  to  be 
laid  in  the  Abbey.  And  so  the  Privy 
Council,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred^ 
decided  in  favor  of  Westminster.  Prep.*!- 
rations  were  made  there  to  receive  tb« 
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prize  thus  awarded,  and  considerable 
expense  was  incurred  in  them ;  but  no 
public  transference  ever  took  place,  and 
as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  acquiesces 
in  the  opinion  that  Heniy  VI.  lies  still 
at  Windsor,  and  not  in  the  building  un- 
der his  own  care,  we  may  accept  that  as 
the  probable  truth. 

Few  sovereigns  have  left  so  peculiar 
and  so  magnificent  an  architectural  re- 
cord of  themselves  as  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel.  It  was  to  be  almost  another 
Abbey,  with  its  own  establishment  of 
monks,  and  to  be  his  chantry  as  well  as 
his  tomb.  Dean  Stanley  happily  points 
out  how  faithfully  it  responds  to  the 
break  in  English  history  of  which  Hen- 
ry Vn.'s  reign  is  the  expression.  It 
"was  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
all  the  emblems  introduced  tell  of  this, 
especially  the  constantly  repeated  port- 
cullis— the  "  altera  securitas,"  or  double 
safeguard  of  his  succession.  Then,  too, 
was  revived,  through  Owen  Tudor,  the 
ancient  British  element  of  the  monarchy, 
and  round  the  tomb,  among  the  bearings 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  may  be  seen 
the  Red  Dragon  of  Wales.  In  his  reign 
the  Constitution  began  to  develop  itself 
in  nnreceding  advances,  and  the  dawn 
of  modern  English  history  breaks. 
Within  the  chapel  thus  erected  its  foun- 
der was  placed  in  all  grandeur ;  and  so, 
as  Bacon  writes,  he  "lieth  buried  at 
Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both 
for  tlie  chapel  and  the  sepulchre.  So 
that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in 
the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he 
did  alive  in  Richmond  or  any  of  his 
palaces." 

The  Abbey  survived  the  Refonnation 
with  what  must  be  considered  as  only 
slight  injuries,  considering  what  might 
have  happened,  and  what  did  happen 
elsewhere.  Henry  VIII.  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  but  Edward  VI.  lies  in  his 
grandfather's  chapel  at  Westminster,  and 
over  his  remains,  although  under  Mary, 
was  read  the  funeral  service  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  then  used  for  the  first 
time  at  a  royal  funeral..  Mary  hei-self 
and  Elizabeth  are  together  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  same  chapel.  On  the  monu- 
ment of  the  two  sisters,  whose  lives  had 
been  so  sundered,  and  whose  deaths  were 
so  far  apart,  but  at  length  united  in  the 


grave,  and  in  future  hope,  James  I. 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Rejrno  consortes 
et  um&,  hie  obdormimus  Elizabetha  et 
Maria  sorores,  in  spe  resurrectionis.'' 
Near  them  lies  the  body  of  the  Scots' 
Mary,  brought  from  Peterborough,  al- 
though the  sumptuous  tomb  eret^tcd  to 
her  memory  by  her  son  is  in  the  opposite 
aisle.  And  here  end  the  royal  monuments. 
There  are  personal  reasons  to  explain  this, 
and  also  the  custom  of  doing  such  honor 
to  dead  rulers  was  dying  out.  Other  in- 
terests and  sympathies  began  to  assert 
themselves.  Literature,  statesmanship, 
and  distinction  in  war,  were  now  to  re- 
ceive monumental  honor,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Abbey  were  no  longer  to 
be  reserved  for  kings  and  queens,  their 
connections  and  immediate  dependents. 
James  I.,  his  wife,  and  the  children  who 
pre-deceased  him,  were  buried  at  West- 
minster, but  without  mark  or  tomb. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  the  Abbey  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  ;  and  Cromwell, 
before  his  own  death,  as  of  right,  took 
possession  of  it  as  the  fitting  burial-place 
for  the  family  of  the  lord  of  the  country. 
Himself,  too,  as  Cowley  snys  (of  whom, 
by  the  way,  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
Dean  Stanley,  that  his  fame  has  passed 
away),  was  "  buried  among  kings  and 
with  more  than  regal  splendor."  His 
funeral  cost  60,000/.,  more  by  half  than 
ever  was  spent  before. 

The  faithful  Herbert  had  conveyed 
the  body  of  Charles  I.  from  St.  James' 
to  Windsor ;  and  the  fact  was  proved, 
after  some  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  it, 
by  the  accident.al  finding  of  the  coflSn  in 
1813.  There  was  an  intention  of  trans- 
ferring him  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  em- 
ploying Wren  to  design  a  tomb.  But 
whether  the  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose was  appropriated  by  Chares  H.,  or 
whether  there  was  any  real  difliculty 
then  in  discovering  the  body,  or  whether 
there  were  sound  reasons  of  state  for 
abandoning  it,  the  thing  was  never  done. 

Onwards  to  Anne  the  sovereigns  were 
interred  in  Westminister,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  James  II.,  who  lies  at  St. 
Germains.  George  I.  was  returned  to 
the  soil  of  his  o\vn  Hanover.  But 
George  II.  and  his  Caroline  lie  together 
in  the  centre  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
and  these  are  the  last  king  and  queen 
*  buried  in  the  Abbey.  Westminster 
had  continued  to  be  the    accustomed 
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burying-place  of  the  kings  long  after  its 
palace  had  ceased  to  be  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  tl^e  same  reasons  which  ori- 
ginally made  it  such,  have  since  prevailed 
to  fix  Windsor  as  the  final  resting-place, 
as  it  is  the  principal  abode  in  life,  of  the 
English  royal  family. 

Thus  far,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean,  we  have  gazed  at  coronations  or 
lingered  among  the  tombs  of  kings — a 
guidance  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Virgil 
through  the  graves  of  the  Inferno,  or 
of  Beatrice  among  the  splendors  and 
glories  of  Paradise.  But  beyond  these 
interests  are  all  those  attaching  to  the 
memories  of  the  throng  of  distinguished 
dead  in  so  many  varied  departments  of 
greatness,  who  either  are  buiied  or  have 
their  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  With 
modern  sanitnry  notions  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  the  interior  of  a  ])lace  of  re- 
ligious assembly  for  the  liyiug,  as  a  fit 
place  for  the  permanent  deposit  of  the 
mouldering  remains  of  humanity.  At 
recent  interments  the  rectangular  aper- 
ture in  the  pavement,  opened  for  a  fresh 
grave,  has  seemed  to  some  spectators 
almost  Jis  strange  as  if  it  had  been  seen 
in  the  midst  of  a  carpeted  drawing- 
room.  But  for  the  mound  of  pnlpable 
gravel  and  sand  which  surrounds  the 
opening,  it  would  rather  eugcrest  a  stage- 
grave,  such  as  that  over  which  Hamlet 
muses  and  recalls  the  departed  mirth  of 
Yorick.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
work  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  tells  of 
a  real  digging  into  the  bosom  of  our 
common  mother,  and  indicates  the  actual 
return  of  earth  to  earth.  This  carries 
the  associations  again  to  the  familiar 
grave  cut  in  the  living  sod  of  the  country 
churchyard,  and  with  the  sadly  familiar 
tones  and  words  of  the  funeral  service, 
restores  the  feelings  which  are  natural 
at  the  last  Cliristinn  rite.  No  such 
thoughts  as  these  can  have  occurred  to 
those  who  in  former  times  assisted  at 
the  occasions  whose  multitudinous  me- 
morials meet  the  eye  on  all  sides,  and 
bring  to  mind  so  many  of  the  ilhistrious 
dead.  The  right  of  most  of  these  to 
occupy  precious  space  in  the  restricted 
limits  of  the  Abbey  can  never  be  called 
in  question.  But  is  this  true  of  all  the  tons 
of  statuary  marble  which  now  cumber 
the  floor  or  load  the  walls  of  the  building, 
to  be  recorded  within  whii^h  is  the 
choicest  posthumous  honor  that  can  be  at- 


tained ?  Many  of  the  t  ombs  serve  t o  per- 
petuate the  tradition  of  almost  forgotten 
celebrities,  or  still  less  commend  ably, 
the  wealth  and  vanity  only  of  those  who 
erected  them.  Supposing  actions  of 
ejectment  to  be  brought  to  try  their 
right  of  possession,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  that  must  fiiil  to  est^^blish 
a  good  title  to  remain.  To  take  the 
case  of  the  poets  only,  the  verdict  of 
modem  public  opin.ion  would  probably 
go  to  displace  several  who  now  enjoy 
the  honors  of  the  Corner  in  company 
with  their  betters.  Would  i(,  fur  in- 
stance,  be  held  enough  that  tlte  office 
of  laureate  had  been  held  bv  the  claim- 
ant  for  continued  Abbey  room  ?  Such 
names  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Wordsworth 
only  added  lustre  to  the  ofiice  they 
held  ;  Davenant  might  claim  to  remain 
by  long  tenure,  and  from  his  connection 
with  Shakspeare,  although  he  swerved 
from  his  example,  and  assisted  in  deba^ing 
some  of  his  finest  plays.  But  what  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  Shadwell,  whose  mon- 
ument, erected  by  the  filial  piety  of  a 
son  and  not  as  a  general  tribute  of  pnb- 
lic  admiration,  would  seem,  in  the 
phrase  of  parliamentary  committees,  to 
have  no  locv^  standi  whatever.  His 
plays  were  the  most  licentious  of  a  licen- 
tious age ;  and  his  slovenly  style  leaves 
the  coarseness  of  his  matter  in  all  its 
natural  deformitv.  The  hero  of  Mac 
Flecknoe — the  loathsome  and  contempt- 
ible Og  of  Absalom  and  AchiUtfitl, 
ought  not  ever  to  have  received  honors, 
greater  than  which  could  not  be  accorded 
to  Dryden  himself. 

To  pursue  this  subject  would  be  to 
hold  an  assize  upon  all  the  existing  mon- 
uments. The  proper  authorities  might 
perhaps  obtain  whatever  powei*s  may 
be  necessary  to  commence  an  inquiry, 
and  to  revise  the  contents  of  the  Abbi»y, 
and  pass  sentence  of  tran$portatic»n 
upon  all  unworthy  occupants.  Such 
proceedings  could  be  safely  intruste<l 
to  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter.  Ev- 
ery claim  to  remain  would  meet  careful 
consideration,  and  no  deserving  plea 
would  be  lightly  or  hastily  reject eil. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
all  will  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  as  tbe 
Abbey  has  descended  to  ns  from  previ- 
ous generations,  so  it  should  be  pre- 
served and  handed  on.  Risihteous  acts 
of  elimination  from  the  building  might 
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form  a  precedent  which  in  times  of  po- 
litical excitement,  or  even  of  bad  taste, 
might  lead  to  highly  miscbievons  re- 
sults. Every  monument  is  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  history  or  the  sentiment 
or  manners  of  the  time  when  it  ob- 
tained admission,  and  to  remove  any 
would  be  to  destroy  the  continuity  and 
sequence  of  records  which  can  never  be 
replaced. 

Unrivalled  indeed  is  the  series  of  gen- 
eral tombs  in  the  Abbey;  Elizabethan 
magnates  ;  heroes  of  the  Flemish  wars  ; 
the  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  leaders  of  the  Restoration ;  Revolu- 
tion names  of  1688;  statesmen  of  more 
modern  times,  from  Chatham  to  Peel  and 
Palmerston ;  Indian  rulers  ;  philanthro- 
pists ;  the  literary  worthies  of  Poet's 
Corner,  from  Chaucer  to  Macaulay  and 
Thackeray ;  the  actors  welcomed  in  the 
Abbey  by  the  toleration  of  the  English 
Church,  when  their  continental  brethren 
were  alike  proscribed  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Calvinlsts.  These  ministers  of 
art  belong  to  a  department  of  genius 
which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
transmit  to  posterity  any  permanent  ev- 
idence of  its  excellence,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  fitting  that  the  fame  of  the 
great  actor  in  his  life  8lu)uld  be  preserv- 
ed to  later  times  by  some  enduring  tes- 
timonial. And  80  Oldfield  and  I3racc- 
girdle;  Pritchard  andBetterton;  Garrick, 
biddons,  and  Kemble  are  with  others  all 
duly  represented  in  the  Abbey.  Musi- 
cians, artists,  men  of  science,  physicians, 
fill  up  the  glorious  roll  of  names,  and 
leave  few  to  be  sought  elsewhere  of 
those  whom  we  should  expect  to  find 
honored  among  the  chief  national  memo- 
rials of  departed  greatness. 

That  the  pui'poses  of  a  Valhalla  or 
Pantheon  have  not  been  fully  realized  by 
the  inclusion  of  every  name  of  national 
distinction,  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  such  things  are  done 
in  England,  by  family  pride  or  aflfection, 
or  private  enterprise,  or  by  overruling 
public  opinion,  and  not  by  the  action  of 
Government  or  any  permanently  consti- 
tuted authoiity.  Yet  not  many  are  ab- 
sent. Bacon  sits  in  stone  at  St.  Alban's, 
reproduced  in  the  chapel  of  his  college 
at  Cambiidge,  by  one  of  the  many  acts 
of  the  munificence  of  its  late  Master. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  buried  in  old  St. 
Paul's,  and  to  Wren's  noblest  fabric  have 


been  consigned  by  modern  custom  our 
greatest  military  and  naval  heroes  (Nel- 
son and  Wellington  lying  apart  from 
Marlborough,  who  is  in  the  Abbey),  to- 
gether with  a  contingent  of  men  of 
science  and  letters.  Scott  belongs  to  the 
land  into  whose  history  and  romance  he 
has  infused  the  life  and  interest  they  now 
possess,  and  the  names  of  whose  lakes 
and  mountains  he  made  household  words 
to  the  civilized  world.  Swil't  \vs\s  natu- 
rally, and  by  his  previous  direction, 
buried  in  his  own  cathedal  at  Dublin. 

Then  as  we  pass  onwards  in  the  volume 
we  are  conducted  through  the  tombs  of 
the  lesser  dead — the  monuments  of  noble 
families,  and  of  private  individuals — with 
a  skill  which  throughout  prevents  monot- 
ony, while  every  anecdote  that  can  illus- 
trate is  at  the  right  moment  introduced ; 
so  that  it  is  like  consulting  a  biograpliical 
.  dictionary,  but  with  all  dull  matter  omit- 
ted. Marlborough  used  to  say  that  he 
had  read  his  English  history  out  of 
Shaksj)eare'8  plays,  and  much  may  be 
done  also  in  that  way  out  of  Scott's 
novels.  The  Dean  has  added  another 
volume  to  our  libraries,  which  might  be 
used  with  pleasure  for  the  same  purpose. 

Before  quitting  the  survey  ot  the 
tombs,  attention  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  beautiful  f>assages  in 
which  the  uncertain  distribution  of  hon- 
ors in  the  Abbey  are  discussed,  and  in 
which  the  toleration  of  the  place  for  all 
genius  is  dwelt  upon ;  and  where  the 
fine  sentence  occurs  that  "  8o  long  as 
Westminster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold 
on  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it 
remain  a  standing  proof  that  there  is  in 
the  truest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  noblest  aspirations  of  religion, 
something  deeper  and  broader  than  the 
partial  judgments  of  the  day  and  the 
technical  distinctions  of  sects." 

Much  remains  of  interest  in  the  Dean's 
book  which  we  can  do  more  than  indi- 
cate. The  architecture  and  strictly 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Abbey  ;  the 
Gate-house  prison,  and  some  of  its  dis- 
tinguished occupants;  the  old  sanctua- 
ry ;  the  Chapter-house — so  early  sepa- 
rated from  the  Abbey  and  applied  to 
secular  purposes,  first  for  the  meetings 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after- 
wards, and  until  quite  recently,  as  a  re- 
pository for  public  records ;  the  treas- 
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ury ;  the  schools ;  the  labors  of  Caxton 
and  his  printng  press;  and  finally  the 
meetincrs  of  Convocation. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury,  since  its  revival,  the 
Dean,  with  becoming  caution,  declines 
to  s|)eak.  But  others  are  at  liberty  to 
admire  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  shown 
by  himself  at  some  of  its  later  meetings, 
when  wisdom  and  sagacity  were  greatly 
needed.  Especially  may  be  mentioned 
the  very  remarkable  address  delivered 
on  the  Capetown  and  Natal  controversy 
in  June,  1806.  This  speech  has  been 
recently  printed  in  a  separate  form,  but 
has  not  yet  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  matter  to  which  it  re- 
lates has  obtained  a  fresh  accession  of 
interest  from  the  late  attempts  made  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  illegal 
and  clandestine  consecration  of  a  bishop 
to  dispute  with  Dr.  Colenso  the  right  to 
the  see  of  Natal.  Nowhere  has  the 
question  been  better  discussed. 

Chainben's  JoornaL 
MIGHTY  HUNTERa 

Thb  extraordinary  and  pitiable  de- 
gradation of  the  human  race,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  of  nature, 
and  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  brute  creation,  has  found 
no  abler  exponent  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
The  Albert  N'^yanza^  with  its  record  of 
wonderful  achievement  and  discovery, 
is,  in  certain  respects,  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  sad  of  books.  The  narra- 
tive now  given  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker* 
of  his  adventures  and  exploits  in  their 
earlier  stages,  is  as  interesting  in  all  re- 
spects, and  without  the  repulsive  element 
which  made  itself  felt  in  nis  account  of 
the  negro  tribes  on  the  White  Nile,  in 
whose  horrible  condition  the  extreme  of 
human  suiFenng  and  the  uttermost  depths 
of  human  degradation  are  combined.  In 
his  following  up  of  the  affluents  of  Abys- 
sinia, of  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile, 
there  is  a  constant  revelation  of  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  treasures  spread 
in  the  wilderness  by  Nature,  apparently 
for  the  delight  of  the  brute  creation, 
there  so  grand  and  beautiful  itself.  And 
when  to  the  narrative   of  exploration 

*  The  Nile  Trihuiaries  of  ^byAsinia,  and  tiie 
Sword-ftunters  of  (fte  Uamran  Arabs.  Bj  Sir  Sam- 
uel W.  B«ker.  M.  A.,  F.tt.G.S.  London:  Mac- 
xnillan  &  Co. 


succeeds  that  of  sporting  ad^renture,  men 
are  seen,  if  not  in  the  exercise  of  high 
functions,  at  least  in  the  display  of  a 
physical  prowess  and  courage  almost 
beyond  belief;  courage  which  even  the 
fatalism  of  the  Arabs  fails  to  explain. 
The  magical  charm  of  the  desert,  strong 
enough  to  conquer  every  hardship,  to 
prevail  over  every  fear,  to  banish  weari- 
ness, and  buckler  men  against  suffering, 
is  strangely  brought  out  and  realized  in 
this  narrative. 

The  boat-journey  terminated,  the  ad- 
venturer and  his  party  passed  through 
the  awful  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert 
by  forced  marches,  for  the  parching  heat 
of  the  simoom  was  rapidly  evaporating 
the  water  from  the  skins,  and  the  track 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
length,  by  which  they  had  to  thread 
their  way  to  Abou  Hammed,  on  the 
southern  bend  of  the  welcome  Nile. 
Halt-way  across,  at  M oor&hd  (or  **  Bitter- 
well  "),  there  is  a  pool  of  salt  and  bitter 
water,  at  which  the  famished  camels 
drink.  Soon  comes  the  last  look  at  the 
Nile,  and  when  Rorosko  is  passed  by  a 
a  few  hours,  this  is  the  scene :  "  Glowmg 
like  a  furnace,  the  vast  extent  of  yellow 
sand  stretched  to  the  horizon.  Rows 
of  broken  hills,  all  of  Yolcanic  orimn, 
broke  the  fiat  plain.  Conical  tumoh  of 
volcanic  slag  here  and  there  rose  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  in 
the  far  distance  resembled  the  pyramids 
of  Lower  Egypt — doubtless,  they  were 
the  models  for  that  ancient  and  ever- 
lasting architecture;  hills  of  black  bajsalt 
jutted  out  fironi  the  barren  base  of  sand ; 
and  the  molten  air  quivered  on  the  over- 
heated surface,  1 14  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade  under  the  water-skins,  1 37 
degrees  in  the  sun.  Noiselessly  the 
spongy  tread  of  the  camels  crept  along 
the  sand — the  only  sound  was  the  rattle 
of  some  loosely  secured  baggage  of  their 
packs." 

Thus,  for  seven  days,  by  the  dead 
level  plain  of  orange-colored  sand, 
bounded  by  pyramidal  hills,  and 
strewn  with  volcanic  bomb-shells,  as 
perfectly  shaped  as  though  nature  had 
set  her  self  to  turn  out  models  to  teach 
men  the  art  of  destruction;  by  rocks 
glowing  with  heat,  through  wastes 
where  no  trace  of  vegetation  was  to  be 
found.  As  they  journeyed  on,  dt'eper 
grew  the  desolation.    *^  Far  as  the  eye 
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could  reach  were  waves  lite  a  stormy 
sea,  gray,  cold-lookinj^  waves  in  tlie 
burning  heat,  but  no  drop  of  water :  it 
appeared  as  though  a  sudden  curse  had 
turned  a  raging  sea  to  stone.  The  si- 
moom blew  over  this  horrible  wilder- 
ness, and  drifted  the  hot  sand  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  the  camels 
drooped  their  heads  before  the  suffoca- 
ting wind ;  and  still  the  caravan  crept 
noiselessly  on,"  So  through  the  fearful 
beat  of  day,  and  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  night,  to  Moorahd,  a  mournful 
spot,  well  known  to  the  tired  and  thirsty 
camel,  the  hope  of  reaching  which  has 
urged  him  on  his  weary  way  to  drink 
one  drop  before  he  dies.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  place  is  like  that  of  the 
fabled  burial-place  of  the  elephants  in 
Ceylon.  The  well  la  in  an  extinct  crater, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  three  hundred  feet  high. 
The  bottom  is  a  dead  6at,  and  forms  a 
valley  of  sand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.  In  this  bosom  of  a  crater, 
where  once  fire  raged,  water  is  found, 
six  feet  from  the  surface,  water  to  which 
the  camels  rush  franticly.  To  think  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  camel  to  man  in 
this  dreadful  place,  to  contemplate  the 
creature's  patient  toil,  and  to  read  the 
following,  is  very  pitiful,  *'The  valley 
was  a  valley  of  '  dry  bones.'  Innume- 
rable skeletons  of  camels  lay  in  all  di- 
rections; the  ships  of  the  desert  thus 
stranded  on  their  voyage.  Withered 
heaps  of  parched  skin  and  bone  lay  here 
and  there,  in  the  distinct  forms  in  which 
the  camels  had  gasped  their  last;  the 
dry  desert  air  had  converted  the  hide 
into  a  coffin.  There  were  no  flies  here, 
no  worms  to  devour  the  carcass;  but 
the  usual  sextons  were  the  crows,  though 
sometimes  too  few  in  number  to  per- 
form their  office." 

Men  and  beasts  were  alike  suffering 
when  this  grim  resting-place  was  reach- 
ed, but  there  could  be  no  delay;  they 
must  up  and  on  ;  the  supply  of  life  and 
that  of  water  are  commensurate  there. 
So,  on  and  on,  over  the  orange- colored 
plain,  through  the  gray  granite  chains — 
where  the  way  lies  alongside  of  dry 
heaps  of  camelV  bones — to  Abou  Ham- 
med, to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  the 
}>lessed  sight  of  the  Nile  once  more. 
Then  on  again  to  Berber,  where  Halleen 
Effendi,  the  ex-govemor,  received  the 


travellers,  and  gave  them  his  garden 
to  pitch  their  tent  in.  What  a  wonder- 
ful change,  to  rest  a  little  in  this  beauti- 
ful oasis,  where  lofty  date  groves  and 
shady  citron  and  lemon  trees  lent  cool 
shelter ;  where  man  had  conquered  the 
desert  by  irrigation,  and  its  death-like 
stillness  was  replaced  by  luxuriant  life ; 
where  birds  sang,  and  ring-doves  cooed 
in  the  trees.  Here  the  governor,  Hal- 
leen Effendi,  and  a  large  party  waited 
upon  the  travellers,  and  were  gravely 
astonished  at  the  absurdity  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  "Don't  go  upon 
such  an  errand,"  said  Halleen,  "  nobody 
knows  anything  about  the  Nile,  neither 
will  any  one  discover  its  source.  We 
don't  even  know  the  source  of  the  At- 
bara ;  how  should  we  know  the  source 
of  the  great  Nile?" 

After  a  week's  rest  in  the  Effendi's 
garden  of  delight,  the  travellers  started 
again,  to  ex[>lore  the  Atbara  and  the 
Abyssinian  affluents,  before  commencing 
that  White  Nile  voyage,  which  wo  all 
know  about.  And  now  they  had  to  en- 
counter the  desert  whirlwmds,  whose 
force  raises  dense  columns  of  sand  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  high,  "  These,"  says 
the  writer,  "  are  not  the  evanescent  cre- 
ations of  a  changing  wind,  but  they  fre- 
quently exist  for  many  hours,  and  travel 
forward,  or  more  usually  in  circles,  re- 
sembling in  the  distance  solid  pillars  of 
sand.  The  Arab  superstition  invests 
these  appearances  with  the  supernatural ; 
and  the  mysterions  sand-column  of  the 
desert,  wandering  in  its  burning  soli- 
tude, is  to  them  an  evil  spirit."  Severe 
forced  marches  brought  them  to  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile, 
and  though  the  river-bed  was  dry,  im- 
mense reservoirs  of  water,  hollowed  out 
by  the  sudden  bends  of  the  river,  were 
swarming  with  life;  while  beyond, 
around,  lay  the  death-like  deseit  still. 
The  flocks  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  desert 
creatures,  gazelles,  hyenas,  and  wild 
asses,  crowd  to  these  pools  to  drink; 
and  their  waters  swarm  with  huge  fish, 
crocodiles  of  immense  size,  turtles,  and 
hippopotami.  Innumerable  doves  throng 
the  trees,  thousands  of  desert  grouse 
arrive  morning  and  evening  to  drink 
and  to  depart,  multitudes  of  bright- 
plumed  birds  colonize  the  scanty  bushes 
that  fringe  the  Atbara  river.  Well 
might  the  writer  say:  "I  acknowledged 
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the  grandeur  of   the  Nile,  that  could 
overcome  the  absorption  of  such  thirsty 
sands,  and  the  evaporation  caused  by  the 
burn  in  ir  atmosphere  of  Nubia."  For  near- 
ly twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  junction 
of  tlie  Atbara  with  the  parent  stream  to 
the    Mediterranean,  not  one   streamlet 
joined  the  mysterious  river,  neither  did 
drop  of  rain  ruffle  its  waters,  unless  a 
rare  thunder-shower  startled  the  Arabs, 
as  they  travelled  along  the  desert..  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Nile  overcame  its  enemies ; 
while  the  Atbara  shrank  to  a  skeleton, 
bare  and  exhausted,  reduced  to  a  few 
pools,  wlitch  lay  like  blotches  along  the 
broad   surface   of  glowing  sand.     The 
siglit  of  this  marvel  of  nature  must  have 
made  the  exi)lorers  all  the  more  anxious 
to  press  on  to  that  region  in  which  they 
looked  to  find  its  explanation ;  but  great 
toil,  and  endurance,  though  not  a  little 
enjoyment,  still  lay  between  them  and 
the  end.    At  Collodabad,  one  hundred 
and   sixty  miles  beyond  the  junction, 
Mr.  Baker's   sporting   adventures  com- 
menced, and  we  are  introduced  to  a  cer- 
tain rifle,  which  he  caressingly  calls  "my 
,trusty  little  Fletcher,"  and  its  first  ex- 
ploits— insignificant  in  comparison  with 
tliose  which  come  after — among  the  hip- 
popotami.     Here,   too,   the    travellers 
breakfasted  for  the  first  time  on  hippo- 
potamus flesh,  destined  henceforth  to  be 
their  principal  food    throughout   their 
journey.      The  delight  of  the  Arabs  at 
the  slaying  of  the  "hippo"  was  exces- 
sive ;  they  swooped  down  upon  the  huge 
carcass  like  vultures,  and  fought  over  the 
spoil   like  wolves.      Two  of  the  huge, 
harmless  brutes  were  killed,  and  their 
skulls  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  to  dry  in  the  burning  sun, 
while  Mr.  Baker  went  in  search  of  other 
s|X)rt,  hooking  huge  turtles,  and  shoot- 
ing, from   behind   a  camel,  the  desert- 
colored  gazelles,  of  which  he  says,  "  no 
person  who  has  seen  tliem  in  confine- 
ment in  a  temperate  climate  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  animal  in 
its  native  desert."     Born  in  tiie  scorch- 
ing sun,  nursed  on  the  burning  sand  of 
the  treeless  and  shadowless  wilderness, 
the  gazelle  is  among  the  antelope  tnbe 
as  the  Arab  horse  is  among  its  brethren, 
the  high  bred  and  superlative  beauty  of 
the  race. 

Tlie  great  event  of  the  journey,  the 
forerunner,  almost  the  equal  in  impor- 


tance of  the  first  sicrht  of  the  Albert 
N*yanza,  was  drawing  near  now.  On 
the  23d  June,  1801,  the  simoom  canie 
npon  the  travellers  with  exti*aordinary 
violence  and  intensity,  the  ^ky  spotU^SK, 
the  sun  scorching,  the  dust  upreared 
in  solid  columns' by  the  whirlwind,  man 
and  beast  almost  suflTocated.  Eagerly 
the  coolness  of  the  night  was  hailed, 
and  gladly  the  wanderers  lay  down  in 
their  beds  by  the  margin  of  the  dry 
channel  of  the  river.  Earlv  in  the  nidit 
came  a  sound  like  distant  thunder,  such 
as  they  had  not  heard  for  months,  which 
increased  every  moment  in  volume.  Tliia 
is  what  the  sound  meant :  "  We  were 
up  in  an  instant,  and  my  interpreter,  in 
a  state  of  intense  confusion,  explained 
that  the  river  was  coming  down,  and 
that  the  supposed  distant  thunder  was 
the  roar  of  ai)proaching  water.  Many 
of  the  people  were  asleep  on  the  clean 
sand  of  the  river's  bed;  these  were 
quickly  awakened  by  the  Arabs,  who 
rushed  down  the  steep  bank  to  save  the 
skulls  of  my  two  hippopotanii  that  were 
exposed  to  dry.  Hardly  had  they  de- 
scended, when  the  sound  of  the  river  in 
the  darkness  beneath,  told  us  that  the 
water  had  arived;  and  the  men,  drip- 
ping with  the  wet,  had  just  sufficient 
time  to  drag  tiieir  heavy  burdens  up 
the  bank.  All  was  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, everybody  was  talking,  and  no 
one  listening ;  but  the  great  event  had 
occurred,  the  river  had  arrived  '  Yxke  a 
thief  in  the  night.*  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  June,  I  stood  on  the  L^nks 
of  the  noble  Atbara  river,  at  the  break 
of  day  I  The  wonder  ofc  the  desert ! 
yesterday  there  was  a  barren  sheet  of 
glaring  sand,  with  a  fiinge  of  withered 
bush  and  trees  upon  its"  borders,  that 
cut  the  yellow  expanse  of  desert.  For 
days  we  had  jouineyed  along  the  ex- 
hausted bed ;  all  Nature,  even  in  Na- 
ture's poverty,  was  most  poor :  no  bn^h 
could  boast  a  leaf,  no  tree  could  throv 
a  shade ;  crisp  gums  crackled  upt>n  the 
stems  of  the  mimosas,  the  sap  drie<l  ui»on 
the  burst  bark,  sprung  with  the  withering 
heat  of  the  simoom.  In  one  night,  then* 
was  a  mysterious  change — t^'omhTs  of 
the  mighty  Nile— an  army  of  water  wa« 
ha6tenin<;  to  the  relief  of  the  n'x-ied 
river !  Inhere  was  no  drop  of  rain,  no, 
thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon  to  give 
hope— dust  and  desolation  yesterday; 
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to-day,  a  magnificent  stream,  some  five 
hnndrecl  yards  in  width,  and  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  flowed  through 
the  dreary  desert !  Bamboos  and  reeds, 
with  trash  of  all  kinds,  were  hurried 
alorig  the  muddy  waters.  Where  were 
all  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the 
pool  ?  The  prison-doors  were  broken — 
the  prisoners  were  released,  and  rejoiced 
in  tlie  mighty  stream  of  the  Atbara." 

What  a  wonderful  experience  for  the 
educated,  cultivated  Englishman — what 
a  grand  triumph  of  courage  <and  en- 
durance— w* hat  a  rich  reward !  How 
strange  to  contemplate  his  companions, 
and  think  that  for  them  it  had  no  meaning 
beyond  the  relief  of  their  bodily  wants. 
They  had  no  curiosity,  no  speculation  as 
to  where  the  waters  came  from ;  they 
were  there,  and  the  desert-people  drank 
of  them  and  rejoiced — that  was  all  1 
But  on  this  memorable  night,  the  English 
traveller  grasped  the  clue  to  one  portion 
of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Nile,  to  be 
fully  solved  in  the  beautiful  region  of 
the  Albert  N'yanza,  This  sudden  crea- 
tion of  a  river  was  but  the  shadow  of 
the  great  cause.  The  rains  were  pouring 
in  Abyssinia — these  were  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  ! 

The  long  and  perilous  journey  from 
the  scene  of  this  wonder  to  Khaitoun 
was  full  of  sporting  adventure.  The 
desert  was  exchanged — wlien,  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  the  travellers 
crossed  the  Atbara,  by  an  extraordinary 
process  of  floating  men  and  camels 
across,  by  means  of  inflated  skins  (in 
the  ever  -  to  -  be  -  lamented  "  Assyrian 
Court  "  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  ope- 
ration was  to  be  seen  in  grotesque  bas- 
relief) — for  a  territory  where  the  sword 
and  lance  represent  the  only  law;  as 
the  Bas6  people  w^ere  always  flghting 
with  everybody,  and  Mek  Nimmur  and 
the  Abyssinians  were  constantly  fighting 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  llamran 
Arabs,  with  their  flocks,  were  encamped 
on  the  borders  of  the  Settite  river,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Atbara;  and  Mr. 
Baker  sent  a  message  to  their  sheik,  re- 
questing him  to  send  him  some  elephant- 
hunters,  and  guides  into  the  Base  and 
Mek  Nimmur's  country,  as  he  intended, 
to  hunt  through  the  whole  extent.  The 
envoy  returned,  accompanied  by  several 
hunters,  one  being  the  nephew  of  the 
sheik,  and  called  "Abou  Do.''     This 


man  was  an  extraordinary  creature ;  his 
dauntlessiiess,  daring,  and  strength  were 
unsurpassable,  and  l)is  appearance  fur- 
nished a  curious  iristanee  of  the  resem- 
blance existing  between  the  human  and 
the   brute   denizens   of   certain   climes. 
The  bounding  activity  of  the  antelope, 
and  the  beautiful  eye  of  the  giraflfe,  were 
to  be  seen  in  him.  .  He  was  the  only  tall 
man   of  the   party,   which  included  an 
amazing  little   fellow   called  Jeli,   and 
the  famous  brothers  Sherrif,  the  most 
celebrated  elephant-hunters  of  the  re- 
nowned Hamran  tribe.     One  of  these, 
Boder,  a  small  muscular  man,  had  a 
withered  left  arm,  caused  by  an  elephant 
having  driven  liis  tusk  through  it,  com- 
pletely splitting  the  limb,  and  splinter- 
ing the  bone  from  elbow  to  wrist.    Not- 
withstanding this  maimed  limb,  which 
hung  fouiteen  inches  in  length  from  the 
shoulder,   the   stiff,   crippled   hand    re- 
sembling the  claw  of  a  vulture,  Boder 
Sherrif  was  the  most  celebrated  leader 
in  the  elephant-hunt.     His  was  the  dan- 
gerous post  to  ride  close  to  the  animal's 
head  and  provoke  the  charge,  and  then 
to  lead  him  in  pursuit,  while  the  others 
attacked   him  from  behind.     Being  a 
very  light  weight,  he  still  contrived  to 
fill  this  important  position ;  and  the  ri- 
gid fingers  of  the  lefl  hand  served  as  a 
hook  on  which  he  could  hang  the  reins. 
Escorted  by  these  wonderful    hunters, 
whose  delight  with  his  firearms  was  curi- 
ous to  behold,  ^nd  quite  overcame  Arab 
reserve,  tlie  explorers  set  forth,  and  found 
themselves  at  once  amidst  the  majestic 
and  beautiful  brute  inhabitants  of  the 
African  jungle.     At  Geera,  lions  roared 
all  night  around  their  sleeping-place,  and 
elephants   came  down  to  drink  within 
an  hour's  march  of  them.    The  author 
of  Hie  Rifle  and  the  Sound  knew  a 
good  deal  about  elephants,  but  he  had 
never  seen  the  charge  of  the  African 
species  before;   and  though  he  killed 
the  first  elephant  by  the  shot  through 
the  forehead,  the  prescribed  quietus  for 
the  Indian  elephant,  he  never  killed  an- 
other in  that  way. 

The  story  of  the  long  march  has  a 
strange,  weird  effect.  Tlie  almost  naked 
Arabs,  galloping  wildly,  with  shrieks 
of  excitement,  armed  with  their  short 
swords  alone,  and  dasb'mg  madly  off  in 
pursuit  of  other  game  in  the  intervals 
of  elephant-hunting.    They  come  upon 
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a  troop  of  a  hundred  baboons,  in  a  val- 
ley, gathering  gum-arabic  from  the  mi- 
mosas. "  Would  the  lady  like  to  have 
a  girrit?^'*  (baboon),  cries  Jeli ;  and 
away  three  hunters  dash  after  the 
apes,  which  run  before  them,  the  young 
baboons  riding  on  their  mothers'  backs, 
and  looking  horribly  human.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  hunters  are  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and,  still  nt  full  speed,  stoop 
like  falcons  from  their  saddles,  seize 
upon  three  half-grown  baboons,  and 
perch  them,  screaming,  on  their  horses' 
necks.  In  five  minutes  more,  they  are 
in  full  chase  of  a  fine  bull  antelope,  or 
tttd^  which  Abou  Do  actually  hunted 
down  alone,  and  killed  with  his  sword, 
*'  hamstringing  him  so  delicately,"  says 
the  writer  with  an  admiration  rather 
sickening  to  the  untravelled  reader, 
"  that  the  keen  edge  of  the  blade  was 
not  injured  against  the  bone."  Before 
this  creature  was  skinned,  the  peculiar 
cry  of  buffaloes  was  heard,  and  the  hun- 
ters dashed  down  their  knives,  and 
rushed  off  into  the  mimosa  bush.  They 
saw  one  huge  animal,  and  3Ir.  Baker 
fired  at  him.  Instantly  there  came 
rushing  by,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  a 
large  herd,  and  away  went  the  pursuers 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  which  they  raised. 
When  Mr.  Baker  could  follow,  and  catch 
sight  of  them,  they  were  actually  among 
the  rear  buffaloes  of  the  herd,  and  en- 
gaged in  securing  by  main  force  a 
young  bull,  twelve  hands  high,  to  which 
they  clung  like  bull-dogs,  and  actually 
dragged  him  out  and  down,  lashed  his 
legs  together,  and  brought  him  to  the 
camp.  This  animal  was  a  great  prize, 
as  zoological  specimens  were  much 
sought  after  at  Cassala  by  an  agent  from 
Italy. 

They  camped  for  some  time  in  the 
valley  of  the  Settite,  on  a  beautiful  oasis 
of  rich  verdure,  where  the  only  drawback 
was  the  society.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
lions,  which  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
almost  impenetrable  jungle  in  the  back- 
ground. They  fenced  their  camp,  hol- 
lowed out  a  thick  bush,  to  form  a  retreat 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  collected  immense 
stores  of  dry  wood,  cast  up  by  the  river, 
and  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  bag- 
gage-camels, for  whose  guidance  huge 
nres  were  lighted.  The  larder  was 
splendidly  furnished,  so  the  Arabs  were 
happy ;  and  when  '^  a  clean  cloth  was  laid 


for  dinner,"  their  employers,  too,  fouud 
themselves  very  comfortable.    ITie  first 
sally  from  this  camp  witnessed  a  splendid 
fight  between  an  enormous  elephant  and 
the  hunters,  of  which  the  writer  says: 
"  No  gladiatorial  exhibition  in  the  Ro- 
man  arena  could    have    surpassed  it.'* 
And  this  is  only  one    of  many  sach 
combats,    in    which    the    pretematoral 
sagacity  of  the  animals  is  even  more 
surprising  than  the  mad  daring,  and  the 
wonderful  strength  and  dexterity,  of  the 
men.     All  prairie  exploits,  aU  Indian 
jungle   feats,   are  tame  in   comparison 
with    those     wonderful     achievements, 
which  were  daily  repeated,  with  sach 
slight  variations  as  Aboa  Do's  single- 
handed    encounter  with  a  wild  boar, 
which  he   "nearly  cut  in  half;"  ihe 
hunting  of  hippopotami  and  crocodiles 
with  harpoons,  when  the  Arabs  plunge 
naked*  into  the  river ;   and  a  few  lion- 
hunts,  with  exciting  incidents  and  in- 
variable  success.     The   hunters  are  as 
deadly  to  the  rhinoceros  as  to  the  ele- 
phant, and  in  his  case,  too,  rely  entirely 
on   the   sword.      They  ride  the  huge, 
furious  creatures  down,  and  face  and 
kill  them,  and  each  day's  march  adds  to 
the  treasure  of  elephants^  tusks,  rhino- 
ceros, lion,  and  gazelle  hides,  antelope 
horns,  ostrich  plumes,  and  hipi>opotamu8 
and  buffiilo  heads,  which  they  carry  to 
the  nearest  town  as  merchandise.   Laden 
with  immense  jjiles  of  these  spoila  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  savage  lands,  the 
explorer  and  his  party  at  lenecth  reached 
Gallabat.    They  had  followed  the  At- 
bara  for  hundreds  of  miles— they  li*l 
traced  the  Settite  and  the  magnificent 
Bovan — and  now  they  were  to  trace  the 
Rahad.     So   much  for   the  Abyssiniin 
afliuents.      The  phenomena  they  had 
witnessed   were  wonderful  indeed,  b«t 
still  they  did  not  suffice  to  account  tor 
the  mighty  mystery  of  the  Kile.    The 
solution  must  be  sought  for  further  on, 
through  many  more  hardbhips,  through 
much  more  deadly  danger.    To  the  At- 
bara,  above  all  other  rivers,  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  Egj'pt  were  to  be  at- 
tributed—it and  the  other  affluents  cause 
the  inundation ;  but  that  is  but  the  sur^ 
plus;  the  magnificent  reservoirs  which 
feed  Egypt  by  supplying  the  Nile  were 
yet  to  be  found.    So,  parting  with  bis 
mighty  hunters,  and  leaving  behind  the 
free  lil'e,  amid  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
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of  nature,  be  went  on  to  the  unknown 
and  wretched  country  of  the  Wliite  Nile 
— to  stand  at  lensrth  on  the  shores  of  the 
Alhert  N'yanza — the  great  problem 
solved,  the  riddle  read,  the  marvel  of 
the  Nile  more  wonderful  than  ever,  but 
«  mystery  no  longer. 

Leisure  Hoar. 
SUBMERGED  ISLANDS.  . 

Our  renders  will  remember  the  sensa- 
tion caused  last  November  by  the  an- 
nonncement  that  the  i$«land  of  Tortola 
had  been  submerged,  and  the  relief  ex- 
perienced when  the  statement  was  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  Tortola — one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  a  cluster  forming  part  of 
the  West  India  Group— it  was  found  had 
not  been  submerged,  but  the  neiglibor- 
ing  island  of  St.  Thomas  had  experienced 
a  catastrophe  only  less  disastrous.  A 
fearful  hurricane  had  burst  upoTi  the  isl- 
and, sweeping  before  it  every  object 
that  lay  in  its  course.  Unhappily,  such 
an  occurrence  was  by  no  means  unpre- 
cedented. The  little  island  (until  re- 
cently a  Danish  possession,  but  now 
American)  had  betbre  been  similarly  de- 
vastated. •  The  year  1837  is  still  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  its  calamities. 
Then,  as  recently,  ruined  dwellings  over- 
spread the  land,  and  shattered  vessels 
covered  the  neighboring  seas. 

Those  who  have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  influence  at  work  on  and  beneath 
the  snrface  of  the  globe,  would  feel  but 
a  qualified  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
first  announcement  of  the  supposed 
submergence.  Geology  has  done  much 
to  invert  our  notions  of  the  relative 
stability  of  sea  and  land.  The  *^  ever- 
changing  ocean  "  has  been  found  to  pre- 
serve a  nearly  uniform  level  \*  while  in 
relation  to  the  land,  which  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  very  type 
of  fixity,  the  poet's  words  are  amply 
verified — 

"New  worlds  are  still  emerging;  from  the  deep, 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turn  to  rise." 

When  movements  of  the  earth*s  crust 
are  spoken  of,  the  mnjority  of  persons 
immediately  think  of  earthquakes.  But 
these  terriHc  phenomena  form  but  one 
class  of  terrestrial  fluctuations,  although 

*  Hugh  Miller  has  showu  that  the  sea-level  is 
not  absolutely  uncbauging,  as  some  geologists 
have  asserted. 


the  suddenness  of  their  action  renders 
them  more  conspicuous  and  impressive 
than  agencies  which  are  slow  and  grad- 
ual ill  their  operation.  They  are  close- 
ly connected  with  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes. The  latter  may  be  defined  as 
openings  in  the  earth's  crust,  through 
\%hlch  the  products  of  igneous  action 
make  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
As  Strabo  sagaciously  remarked,  eight- 
een centuries  ago,  they  act  as  safety- 
valves  for  the  gaseous  and  liquid  emana- 
tions of  the  interior,  and  thus  tend  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  those  convul- 
sions which  even  now  bury  in  ruins  the 
proudest  works  of  man,  and  carry  the 
solid  "  earth  into  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Some  two  hundred  volcanic  vents 
have  been  observed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
unifonnly  distributed.  Numerous  re- 
gions have  been  mapped  out  by  geol- 
ogists as  areas  of  volcanic  action.  The 
region  of  the  West  Indies  is  one  of 
these  areas,  many  of  the  islands  being 
themselves  the  products  of  volcanic  up- 
heavals in  past  ages.  A  volcano  in  St. 
Vincent's  poured  out  ashes  and  lava 
early  in  the  present  centurv ;  and  Ja- 
maica and  St.  Domingo  nave  often 
suffered  from  shocks  of  earthquake. 
Scarcely  three  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas's,  when 
that  shattered  little  island  was  visited 
by  a  sham  but  transient  earthquake, 
thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  "Times"  rvewspaper: — "A  faint 
roar  was  heard  from  seaward.  Houses 
groaned  and  creaked  ;  the  earth  heaved, 
and  reeled,  and  danced  beneath  us,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  feet.  I 
have  been  in  several  earthquakes,  but 
never  felt  one  of  greater  intensity  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well 
as  of  other  islands,  declare  that  they 
never  felt  one  nearly  so  severe."  This 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  Novr*inber  last; 
but,  happily,  the  actual  amount  of  dam- 
age done  was  comparatively  slight. 

That  an  earthquake  should  have  fol- 
lowed so  rapidly  uj)on  a  hurricane,  seems 
to  support  the  view  enunciated  by 
some  geologists,  including  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  "  Many 
of  the  St  onus  termed  hurricanes,"  he 
observes, "  have  evidently  been  connected 
with  submarine  earthquakes,  as  is  shown 
by  the  atmospheric  phenomena  attend- 
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ant  on  tliera,  and  by  the  sounds  heard  in 
the  ground  and  the  odors  emitted.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied the  swell  of  the  sea  in  Jamaica  in 
1780,  when  a  great  wave  desolated  the 
western  coast,  and,  bursting  upon  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar,  swept  away  the  whole 
town  in  an  instant,  so  that  not  a  vestige 
of  man,  beast,  or  habitation,,  was  seen 
upon  the  surface," 

It  has  occasionally  happened  that  one 
of  the  results  of  an  earthquake  has  been 
permanently  to  alter  the  level  of  the 
district  in  which  it  has  operated.  Aller 
the  great  earthquake  which  visited  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  1822,  a  por- 
tion of  Chili  was  found  to  have  been  up- 
heaved to  a  height  of  from  three  to  seven 
feet.  Reckoning  the  area  of  elevation 
at  100,000  square  miles.  Sir  C.  Lyell 
computes  that  this  convulsion  gave  to 
the  land  an  addition  of  fifty-seven  cubic 
miles  of  rock.  In  1837  the  shore  near 
Valdivia,  more  to  the  south,  was  ele- 
vated to  an  extent  of  eight  feet.  In 
February,  1835,  Conception,  another 
Chilian  town,  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  distant  twenty- 
five  miles,  ^vas  raised  some  nine  feet. 
At  Talcaluiano  the  coast  was  raised 
about  four. feet  in  February,  but  appears 
to  have  subsided  again  to  half  that  extent 
by  the  month  of  April. 

In  1819  a  large  district  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  experienced  an  extensive 
oscillation.  One  of  the  estuaries  of  the 
river  was  deepened  in  parts  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  A  tract  of  country,  2,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  sank  down,  and 
the  sea  rushing  in,  it  speedily  became  a 
vast  lagoon.  At  the  same  time  a  neigh- 
boring plain  rose  about  ten  feet,  con- 
verting a  long  strip  of  level  ground  into 
an  artificial  mound  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  sixteen  in  breadth. 
A  further  subsidence  afterwards  took 
place  in  the  year  1845. 

It  will  be  seen  that  phenomena  of  this 
kind,  further  illustrations  of  which  might 
readily  be  adduced,  are  adequate  to  the 
production  of  extensive  and  terrible  con- 
vulsions. Tortola,  happily,  was  not  sub- 
mersed ;  but  several  authentic  instances 
of  the  appearance  and  subseq^iont  dis- 
appearance of  islands  in  mid-ocean  are 
on  record.  Volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquake  movements  occur  Tit  sea  as 
well  as  on  land,  and  occasionally  a  sub- 


marine Etna  or  Vesuvius  is  seen  to  rise 
amid  the  watery  waste,  and  rear  its 
rocky  crest,  canopied  with  fire  and  smoke, 
above  the  surface. 

To  take  an  example  not  far  from 
our  own  country :— Iceland  is  well 
known  as  a  region  of  volcanic  disturb- 
ance. In  its  neighborhood  a  volcano 
burst  forth  in  the  year  1783,  and  pro- 
duced an  island  bordered  by  high  c)i&, 
while  smoke  and  cinders  were  emitted 
from  the  interior.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  Danish  monarch,  and  dubbed  Nyde, 
or  the  New  Island ;  but  the  sea  re- 
claimed Nyoe,  so  that  nothing  remimis 
but  a  reef  of  rocks  some  iiftthoms  below 
the  sm-face.  Another  small  island  was 
upheaved  in  the  year  1830. 

A  volcanic  cone  appeared  in  1811 
near  to  the  island  of  ot.  MichaeFs,  one 
of  the  Azores,  and  gradually  rose  to  the 
height  of  300  feet ;  but  it  was  in  a  short 
time  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the 
waves. 

A  more  noticeable  instance  is  t-bat  of 
Graham^s  Island,  thrown  up  in  1831  at 
a  point  in  the  Mediterranean  some  thirty 
miles  from  Sicily,  and  therefore  within 
another  well-known  volcanic  region. 
It  seems  to  have  risen  gradually  to  a 
height  of  200  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  three  miles.  This  was  its  maximum 
size ;  it  then  began  to  yield  to  aqueous 
action,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  bat » 
slight  vestige  remained  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  a  short  time  this  also  dinp- 
pearcd.  Many  islands  which  are  to  ns 
as  permanent  as  the  aurroun^ng  conti- 
nents, exemplify  the  same  structure, 
and  point  to  tho  same  mode  of  formsr 
tion  as  the  more  transitory  ones  joat 
alluded  to.  The  Lipari  Isles,  north  of 
Sicily,  are  of  volcanic  ori^n,  and  one  of 
them,  Stromboli,  is  still  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  and  has  been  so  for  ages; 
another  volcano  now  emits  only  sulphu- 
reous vapors.  This  group  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  fable  as  the  abode  of 
winds  and  tempests;  and  is  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  at  the  openin<j  of  the 
"  ^neid,"  as  "  the  restless  regions  of  the 
storm : — 

*•  AYhere,  in  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
.  The  tyrant  ^olus,  from  Ins  airy  throne, 

With  power  imperial  curba  Uio  struggling  winds. 

And  aoundtng  tompeata  in  dark  priaooa  bmda." 

Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
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and  St.  Paul's,  in   the  Indian  Ocean, 
exhibit  a  similar  conformation. 

Changes  of  level  of  a  much  more  grad* 
ual  kind  than  those  which  have  now 
been  detailed  are  in  progress  in  some 
parts  of  Enrope.  The  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  it  would  seem,  are  undergoing  a 
slow  process  of  upheaval,  while  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland  is  sinking ; 
and  doubtless,  if  observations  were  mul- 
tiplied, these  imperceptible  movements 
would  be  found  nmch  more  general 
than  we  might  at  first  be  inclined  to 
suppose.  These  phenomena,  at  all 
events,  form  part  of  the  great  series  of 
conservative  and  reparative  agencies  by 
which  new  land  is  continually  being 
won  from  the  ocean,  and  the  balance  of 
terrestrial  nature  maintained.  Thus  re- 
garded, we  gain  an  insight  into  the 
place  and  power  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  and  are  able  intelligently 
to  recognise  them  as  contributing  to 
the  "general  good,"  though  "partial 
evil "  is  incident  to  their  operation. 


Ohambtn*!  Jonnial. 
DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

It  must  ever  have  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  speculation  what  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  so-called  bottomless  ocean. 
The  least  inquisitive  mind  must  have 
been  led  to  think  about  it  when  the 
lead-line,  sounding-pole,  or  whatever  in* 
strument  was  used  in  ascertaining  depths, 
showed  a  gradually  increasing  depth 
the  further  §*om  the  shore  it  was  used, 
and  at  certain  distances  from  land  failed 
altogether  to  find  bottom.    The  snbject 
must  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
PhcBnician  sailor  as  he  sailed  over  the 
"  blue  water  "  of  the  Bav  of  Biscay  on 
his  voyage  to  Britain,  as  it  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  navigators  and  ocean- 
surveyors  ever  unce.    The  men  who  of 
old  went  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
saw  the  Lord's  wonders  in  the  deep, 
must  often  have  dwelt  on  this  wonder, 
though  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  those 
ways  of  the  Creator  M'hich  are  pa»t  find- 
ing out.    To  a  certain  depth,  they  could 
go,  but  no  further ;  and  even  when  im- 
proved means  of  sounding  were  devised, 
and  casts  were  taken  at  depths  which  to 
a  previous  genemtion  would  have  seemed 
fabulous,  there  were  always  found  places 
which  defied  all  measuring;  and  the  wise 
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and  prudent  were  little  wiser  than  their 
predecessors,  whose  ignorance  they  af- 
fected to  scorn. 

Now  and  again,  special  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  particular  snbject  by  some 
unusual  phenomenon,  or  by  appearances 
in  some  hitherto  unexplored  sea.  The 
vibration  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the 
sudden  appearance  or  sudden  withdrawal 
of  an  island,  the  collection  of  gi*eat 
masses  of  sea- weed  in  mid-ocean,  these 
and  other  signs  drew  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  observing  men,  and  called  forth 
many  an  efibrt  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  ocean,  but  without  avail.  When 
Columbus  became  entangled  in  that  vast 
collection  of  the  sea-weed  Sargassum, 
which  he  and  his  men  were  the  first  to 
see,  his  sailors  maintained  they  must  be 
near  land  of  some  sort,  and  that  the 
weed  came  from  the  underlying  rocks, 
which  would  inevitably  dash  them  to 
pieces  before  ever  they  came  to  the 
shore.  Columbus,  puzzled  as  to  the 
home  of  the  weed,  but  confident  that 
land  could  not  possibly  be  near,  hove  the 
deep-sea  lead,  but  iQuxid  no  bottom; 
and  "  No  bottom ! "  has  been  the  cry  of 
every  leadsman  since  Columbus's  time 
who  has  endeavored  to  strike  soundings 
in  what  is  called  the  Sargasso  Sea.  But 
not  only  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  in  almost 
every  "  blue- water  "  spot  in  the  world 
has  the  deep-sea  line  shown  no  bottom. 
Creatures  whose  home  during  lite  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  unfathomable  bot- 
tom, and  creatures  whose  eternal  home 
after  death  wassupposed  to  be  there  also, 
were  seen  and  noted,  but  they  were 
"  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  their  dwell* 
ing-house :  it  could  not  even  be  said  for 
certain  that  they  did  dwell  below.  Poets 
and  painters  were  busy  with  the  concep- 
tion of  grottoes,  caves,  and  submarine 
palaces,  which  their  imagination  peopled 
with  fairies,  nymphs,  sirens,  and  other  folk 
more  or  less  insubstantial ;  while  some 
philosophers,  arguing  like  those  who  say 
there  is  no  God,  because  they  have  not 
seen  him,  denied  that  there  was  any 
bottom  to  the  ocean,  hecause  they  had 
not  stood  upon  it. 

The  most  fanciful  theories  were  start- 
ed and  insisted  on  by  their  authors ;  but 
the  majoritpr  of  the  theories  had  next  to 
no  foundation  on  which  they  could  be 
sustained,  and  actual  experiment  failed 
to  give  them  any  justification.  One  the- 
37 
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ory  which  has  been  the  souroe  of  ninch 
vexed  controversy,  and  which  certainly 
has  no  more  than  a  supposition  to  rest 
on,  was,  that  there  was  no  depression  on 
the  earth's  surface  which  was  not  com-> 
pensated  for  by  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion;  in  other  words,  that  the  world, 
before  cooling  down  after  its  last  catas- 
trophe, was  a  globe  of  molten  matter, 
having  a  unifonnly  smooth  surface,  and 
that  any  causes  which  operated  to  pro- 
duce a  depression  or  hole  in  that  suriace 
must  at  the  same  time  have  operated  to 
produce  a  proportionate  elevation.    It  is 
needless  to  examine  the  pro8  and  cons  of 
this  theory  very  closely;    suffice  it  to 
say,  that  resting  as  it  did  on  very  higH 
authority,  it  caused  not  a  little  mischief: 
men  who   had   obtained   soundings  at 
greater  depths  than  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  were  told 
that  they  must  be  mistaken,  because  the 
theory  was  opposed  to  their  practice. 
The  theory  is  now  sufficiently  discredited. 
There  were  many  obstacles  to  a  proper 
measurement  of  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Instruments  which  did  well  enough  for 
ordinary  soundings,  failed  when  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  deep  ocean  surveys. 
Silk  thread,  spun  yarn,  and  other  lines 
failed  to  stand  the  strain  caused  by  the 
haul  in,  or  by  currents  "  swigging  "  un- 
der the  surface.     It  was  also  found  by 
those  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  matr 
ter,  that  the  shock  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly ascertained  that  a  plummet  has 
reached  the  bottom,  was  so  deadened  as 
to  be  insufficiently  perceptible  to  enable 
the  heaver  to  declare  surely  that  he  had 
struck  soundings.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
contrivances  were  resorted  to.     Cliargcs 
of  gunpowder  were  exploded  under  the 
water,  the  idea  being  that,  when  the 
wind    and    sea    were  still,  the  report 
would  be  heard  at  the  surface  by  the 
castei*8,  who  would  be  able,  knowing  the 
rate  at  which  sound  travels  through  sea 
water,  to  reckon  the  distance  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
But  though  the  powder  was  burned,  the 
dead  mass  of  water  above  it  prevented 
the  sound  from  travelling. 

Leads  were  contrived  having  a  column 
of  air  in  them ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
by  the  amount  of  compression  to  which 
tne  leaden  case  of  the  air-column  would 
.  be  subjected,  the  distance  of  the  sound* 
ing  could  be  estimated  with  reference  to 


tiie  weight  of  water  causing  the  com- 
pression. It  was  found,  however,  that 
in  very  deep  water  the  leaden  cases  were 
stove  in  and  destroyed,  just  as  in  deep 
water  the  cork  in  a  bottle  that  is  sunk 
is  forced  in  by  the  weight  of  water  upon 
it. 

Registers  working  by  clock-work, 
electric  telegraphs,  sunken  torpedoes, 
and  several  other  agents  were  proposed 
to  effect  the  object ;  but  all  failed  more 
or  less  when  used  in  very  deep  water. 

The  apparatus  with  which  the  deep^ea 
soundings  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were 
obtained  consisted  simply  of  a  cannoih 
ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  oommon  twine. 
The  shot  was  made  fast  to  the  twine, 
and  then  flung  overboard,  and  allowed 
to  take  the  line  as  quickly  as  it  liked  off 
the  reel.  An  American  officer  reported 
" no  bottom "  with  a  cast  of  thiiiyfoor 
thousand  feet.  Another  officer  gave  the 
same  result  with  a  line  thirty-nine  tbon- 
sand  feet  in  length ;  and  the  American 
frigate  Congreas  was  unsuccesafnl  in 
soundings  taken  to  a  depth  of  liae  fifty 
thousand  feet — ^nine  miles  and  a  half 
— long. 

It  IS  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  some  cause  operating  to  prevent 
the  lead-line  being  straight  'Mip  and 
down ; "  and  in  most  of  the  instances  of 
unsnccessful    soundings,   the   lead  was 
hove  from  the  ship  instead  of  fnim  a 
boat.    On  the  calmest  day,  and  in  the 
most  quiet  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
a  ship  quite  stadonary ;  her  bulk  catcfa«) 
the  wind,  however  light  that  he;  (^ 
rents  drift  her,  tbongn  no  set  be  per- 
ceptible, and  she  cannot  be  kept  exactly 
to  one  spot  without  being  anchored,  and 
this  of  course  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
she  cannot  be.    With  a  boat,  the  case  is 
very  different.     A  little   arrangement 
will  enable  the  reel  on  which  the  sound* 
ing-line  is  wound  to  be  served  with  aa 
much  convenience  as  on  board  the  ship 
itself;  and  by  the  rowera  plying  their 
oars  skilfully,  the  boat  may  be  kept>,  on 
a  perfectly  calm  day — no  other  Biionld 
be  chosen — in  the  same  spot.    In  this 
way  a  true  cast  can  be  taken ;  and  ex* 
perience  has  shown  that  where  no  under- 
currents  combine  to  drag  the  line  and 
lead   away  from  the  perpetidicular,  ai 
certain  a  cast  can  be  taken  in  the  deep- 
est depths  of  the  ocean  as  iu  the  shoal 
watet*a  of  the  Znyder  Zee.    In  certaio 
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places,  there  are  undoubtedly  current!? 
and  cross-currents,  even  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  which  are  liable 
to  sway  and  drag,  and  sometimes  to 
break  the  lead  line ;  biit  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  in  other  places  the  depths  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  undisturbed 
throughout  their  volume,  and  that  the 
shock  of  the  plummet  on  the  bottom,  by 
which  in  small  soundings  the  cast  is  de- 
termined, is  qnite  perceptible,  and  a  suf- 
ficient guide  to  the  fact  that  a  cast  has 
been  completed. 

In  order  not  to  waste  time  in  hauling 
in  again,  the  American  officers  used  to 
cut  off  and  let  go  their  line  as  soon  as 
they  felt  the  bottom ;  but  this  method 
did  not  allow  of  specimens  of  the  bottom 
being  obtained,  and  Captain  Denham 
(now  R ear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  M.  Den- 
ham), who  commanded  H.M.S.  Herald 
during  her  surveying  voyage  in  the 
South  Seas,  contrived  a  method  by  which 
he  not  only  saved  his  line,  but  obtained 
specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  informa- 
tion as  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  different  depths.  His  apparatus  will 
be  described  later  on.  It  may  be  con- 
venient here  to  mention  a  plan  adopted 
by  Captain  Denham,  which  other  ocean- 
explorers  would  do  well  to  imitate  to 
the  ftill,  and  all  navigators  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  obiects  of  their 
voyage.  It  was  one  which  required  in 
the  leader  the  greatest  firmness,  and  the 
most  patient  disregard  in  those  around 
him  of  a  sccptidsm  which  was  natural 
enough,  and  of  impatience  at  fruitless 
labor  and  vexatious  delays ;  but  amply 
were  the  captain^s  firmness  and  patience 
rewarded.  At  intervals  of  five  miles, 
the  lead  was  hove  to  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  fathoms,  and  the  result  of  the 
sounding  was  reported.  The  routine 
character  of  this  work,  the  absence  of 
positive  results  obtained  from  it,  and  the 
unlikelihood  (so  the  men  thought)  of  any 
ocean-so\mdings  being  obtained  at  the 
depth  at  which  they  were  ordered  to 
sound,  combined  to  form  a  discouraging 
opinion  upon  what  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary labor.  An  almost  blind  obedience 
to  a  law  which  the  captain  had  laid  down 
for  himself^  and  which  was  founded  on 
the  most  reasonable  possible  basis,  was 
p^iven,  and  one  day  met  its  full  reward. 
The  never-ending  cry,  '*No  bottom," 
was  beghming  to  pall  on  the  captain's 


ear,  when  one  night  about  eight  o'clock 
the  leadsman  heaving  from  his  station, 
and  giving  out  his  portion  of  the  cus- 
tomary two  hundred  fathoms,  cried 
"Bottom!'*  immediately  following  up 
his  discovery  by  reading  off  the  lead-line : 
"  Nineteen  fathoms."  The  Herald  was 
at  this  time  in  latitude  20?  45'  south, 
longitude  87®  47'  west.  The  excitement 
produced  on  board  by  the  leadsman's 
report  may  V>e  imagined  rather  than  de- 
scribed ;  the  man's  statement  was  veri- 
fied ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  and 
then,  it  being  unknown  how  much  or 
how  soon  the  water  might  shoal  still 
more,  the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  after- 
ward kept  standing  off  and  on  the  place 
where  soundings  had  been  struck.  Early 
next  morning  the  mysterious  spot  was 
approached  again,  and  again  the  lead 
touched  bottom  at  nineteen  fathoms. 
The  Herald  stood  further  on,  and 
eventually  anchored,  riding  as  easily  at 
her  anchors  as  if  she  had  been  lying  in 
Portsmouth  harbor.  Sails  were  taken  in 
and  furled,  and  the  ship  stood  on  an 
even  keel.  By  means  of  the  boats  which 
were  sent  away,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  shoal  on  which  the  ship  was  anchored 
was  of  very  considerable  extent,  the 
depth  of  water  on  it  varying,  but  not 
greatly,  being  for  the  most  part  from 
thirty-two  to  nineteen  fathoms.  For  a 
fortnight,  the  Herald  anchored  at  sever- 
al stations  on  this  bank,  and  during  that 
time  Captain  Denham  succeeded  in  de- 
termining accurately  the  dimensions  of 
the  shoal,  which  was  eighty  miles  long 
by  twelve  broad.  It  was  named  the 
Victoria  Shoal.  The  exact  position  of  it 
was  ascertained  by  repeated  astronomi- 
cal observations  at  each  of  the  anchor- 
ages, the  result  of  them  being  the  figures 
of  latitude  and  longitude  given  above. 
Coralline  was  the  substance  of  the  reef, 
on  which  whales  sported  and  grounded. 
Ships  coming  up  along  this  track  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  vessel 
with  sails  furled,  royal  yards  crossed, 
and  on  even  keel,  lying  head  to  wind — 
not  a  steamer — ^motionless  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  At  first  their  inmates 
were  incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  shoal;  but  when  they  found  that  the 
Herald  was  a  veritable  ship  at  anchor — 
no  "  Phantom  Ship  " — and  that  those  on 
board  of  her  were  not  of  the  Ancient . 
Mariner*s  crew,  they  took  courage,  and 
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found  out  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  asserted. 

Another,  and  not  less  iimportant  dis« 
covery  rewarded  the  patience  of  Cap- 
tain Denham,  who,  however,  after  pick- 
ing up  the  Victoria,  Hotspur,  and  other 
shoals,  found  a  cheerful  co-operation  in 
the  executive  part  of  bis  crew  in  taking 
casts.  Navigators  have  frequently  re- 
ported that  in  certain  positions,  and 
when  they  were  seemingly  in  water  to 
which  there  was  no  bottom,  their  ships 
had  suddenly  *^ grazed  over  a  shoal;" 
violent  shocks  had  been  felt,  and  a  iar 
was  perceived  throughout  the  ship ; 
glass  and  crockery  haa  been  broken  by 
the  concussion ;  sick  men,  and  men 
awakened  from  sleep,  had  jumped  out 
of  their  bed-[»laces  under  the  impression 
that  a  collision  had  taken  place,  or  that 
a  reef  had  been  struck.  Tne  invariable 
adjunct  to  such  reports,  and  the  answer 
to  the  natural  question  :  '^  Did  you  take 
soundings  ?  "  was :  "  We  were  too  much 
frightened  at  the  time  to  think  of  hear* 
ing  the  lead,  and  we  were  off  the  shoal, 
in  deep  water  again,  by  the  time  we 
took  a  cast."  Ocean  charts  are  full  of 
these  mysterious  reefs  which  have  so 
scared  seamen :  the  Equator  shoals  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  21^  and  22°  west 
longitude,  the  Purdy  shoals,  and  many 


more. 


Captain  Denham  was  enabled,  bv  his 
system  of  continuous  hand-lead  with  oc- 
casional deep-sea  lead  castings,  to  dissi- 
pate many  of  these  terrors.  He  too 
*'  grazed  over  a  shoal "  many  times,  but 
his  leads  were  going  all  the  time,  and  at 
the  very  moment  of  striking,  *^  No  bot- 
tom "  was  the  report  of  the  leadsman. 
Be  sailed  over  and  over  the  alleged 
Equator  and  Purdy  shoals,  and  proved 
incontestably  that  they  had  no  existence, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  he 
did  experience  the  shocks  which  had 
been  put  down  to  the  credit  of  reefs. 
In  these  places,  the  deep-sea  lead  did 
not  touch  bottom  at  two  hundred  to  a 
thousand  fathoms ;  the  vessels  which  re- 
ported them  as  having  *^  grazed  Qver 
them  "  bore  no  external  marks  of  having 
been  aground,  and  confessedly  the  sea- 
men had  not  taken  any  soundings.  No 
vessel  in  the  world  could  *'  graze  over  "  a 
reef  in  mid-ocean,  where  even  on  the 
calmest  day  there  is  some  heave  and 
swell,  causing  a  ship  to  rise  and  fall  at 


least  three  feet.    Such  a  rise  and  fall  on 
the  top  of  a  reef  would  infallibly  be  de- 
struction to  the  stoutest  vessel ;  she  most 
bump  and  strike  heavily  enough  to  in- 
jure  her  seriously,  if  not  quite  to  wreck 
her ;  and  she  could  not  by  any  means 
avoid  going  fuilher  if  she  came  to  ^gm- 
ing."    The  only  place  where  she  could 
graze  would  be  inside  some  lagoon  or 
other  spot  where  the  water  was  perfect- 
ly still;   the  places  where  the  grazed 
shoals  were  said  to  be  were  in  open  wa- 
ter. Captain  Denham  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  there  was  no  bottom  at  the  indi- 
cated position  of  these  shoals,  and  be 
established  almost  as  conclusively  that 
the  shocks   former  voyagers  had  expe- 
rienced, and  wliich  he  himself  had  lelt 
near  the  alleged  Equator  shoals,  were 
due  to  the  vibration  of  earthquakes  op- 
erating at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.   The 
same  characteristics  are  manifested  on  ' 
board  a  ship  in  the  act  of  striidne  as 
when  she  is  encountering  the  sbocK  ot 
an  earthquake ;  but  outside,  there  are  a^ 
ddents  in  the  one  case  which  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  other — namely, 
serious  external  damage,  tearing  away  of 
copper,  destruction  of  false  keel  and 
keel,  and  manv  times  complete  wreck. 
Thus,  though  It  may  be  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  (and  certainly  it  should 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  soiree  and 
of  navigation),  to  be  cautious  and  ob- 
servant when  approaching  any  of  the 
places  marked  as  shoals  on  the  charts; 
to  keep  the  hand  leads  going,  and  to 
cast  the  deeper  lead  as  soon  as  po«al>l<^^ 
and  to  take  such  observations  as  may 
tend  to  establish  or  disprove,  the  eii^t- 
ence  of  a  shoal,  it  will  oe  found  in  the 
majority  of  oases  that  if  any  shock  is 
felt,  it  is  due  to  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action,  and  not  to  reefs.      During  the 
time  he  was  determining  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  Captain  Denham  ascertained, 
hy  means  of  thermometers  secured  to 
his  sounding-line,  that  whilst  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  water  might  lie 
as  high  as  90^,  the  tempcratore  of  the 
cold  water  at  its  greatest  depth  wa$  not 
more  nor  less  than  40^.    Thb  is  true  of 
the  water  in  any  latitude. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  conricki* 
tion  of  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
which  these  nnlooked-for  shoals  act  as 
foils.  Captain  Ross,  in  latitude  33^  ^' 
south,  longitude  9^  l'  west,  got  sono^i* 
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in^s  at  a  depth  of  three  miles  thirty-sev- 
en yards ;  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  hiti- 
tade  0""  4'  south,  longitude  10<»  6'  west, 
got  them  at  three  miles  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards;  and  Captain 
Adams,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in 
latitude  1«»  44'  north,  lon^tudo  44«'  8' 
west,  obtained  them  at  six  miles  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Grave  sus- 
picion was  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of 
tiiese  statistics,  not  only  by  those  who 
habitually  discredit  any  new  thing,  but 
by  those  also  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  deceits  and  difficulties  of  marine 
surveying.  It  is  believed,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  information  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  casts  for  these  soundings  were 
made  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Now, 
as  already  explained,  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  ship  to  remain  stationary  at  any 
given  spot  in  the  ocean  unless  she  be 
moored  or  anchored ;  and,  unless  she  be 
so,  it  is  impossible  for  the  lead-line  to  be 
straight  up  and  down,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  condi- 
tion is  a  sine  yud  non  as  to  accuracy,  for 
if  it  be  wanting,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  line  taken  off  the  reef  does 
not  represent  the  actual  depth  at  the 
spot,  but  more.  An  angle  is  formed,  of 
what  character  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say,  nor,  without  data  as  to  the  rate 
and  extcfnt  of  the  ship's  drift  from  the 
place  where  the  lead  was  originally  cast 
can  the  said  angle  be  measured  and 
allowed  for. 

Those  naturalists  who  assert  that 
there  are  currents  at  great  depths  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  also  objected  that 
such  currents  might,  and  very  likely  did, 
sway  the  lead-line  from  its  straight  de- 
scent ;  and  other  less  important  reasons 
were  added  for  supposing  that  implicit 
reliance  was  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
soundings  reported.  Giving  the  less  im- 
portant reasons  the  go-by,  as  being 
rather  hypercritical,  the  question  of  the 
currents  may  be  considered  an  open  one ; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  if  currents  ex- 
ist as  stated,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  they  are  by  any  means  universal. 
The  case  of  the  drift,  however,  is  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  presents  a  question  that 
is  not  at  all  debatable.  If  the  soundings 
were  taken  from  the  ship,  and  the 
amount  of  line  run  out  before  bottom 
wa»  reported  was  taken  to  represent  the 


actual  depth  of  the  water,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  the  angle,  such  soundings 
roust  have  been  fallacious.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  these  difficulties,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  insuperable,  that  the  Amer- 
ican officers  engaged  in  surveying  the 
ocean  gave  up  as  hopeless  the  design  of 
^thoming  its  depths. 

Captain  Denham  of  the  Herald^  aware 
of  these  difficulties,  and  disbelieving  in 
the  universality  of  ocean-currents  at 
great  depths,  proposed  to  himself  a  plan 
by  which  the  drift  might  be  overcome, 
or  rather  evaded ;  and  he  put  his  plan 
into  execution  at  a  place  where  there 
was  no  sui*face-current,  and  where 
there  was  not  any  indication  what- 
ever of  sub-surface  currents.  This  place 
was  in  latitude  dd"*  40'  south,  longitude 
37"  6'  west — about  midway  between 
Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  nearly  in  the  middle,  therefore,  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  On  the  calmest 
possible  day,  a  day  on  which  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  unruffled  by  wind,  and 
was  only  marked  by  the  gentlest  nndu- 
lation.  Captain  Denham  resolved  to  try 
for  deep  ocean  soundings.  Two  boats 
were  lowered,  in  one  of  which  the  sound- 
ing-gear was  placed.  They  were  rowed 
to  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  so  as 
to  be  without  the  influence  of  her  attrac- 
tion, and  then  work  was  commenced. 
An  ordinaiy  deep-sea  lead  was  cast  from 
the  sounding-boat,  until  the  plummet, 
reaching  the  dead-water  below  the  stra- 
tum that  is  affected  by  wind,  served  as 
an  anchor  to  which  the  boat  swung. 
The  boat's  crew  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  of  which  the  blades  were  in 
the  water  to  keep  her  steady,  atid  her 
painter  was  made  fast  to  the  other  boat, 
the  crew  of  which  were  ordered  to  keep 
their  oars  moving,  so  as  to  keep  the 
painter  taut,  and  to  check  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sounding-boat  to 
get  her  mooring-line  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. On  an  enormous  reel  rigged  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  inclined  a  little 
over  it,  was  wound  **  the  *'  deep-sea  lead- 
line, ten  thousand  fathoms  in  length. 
This  line  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighed,  when  drv,  one 
pound  per  hundred  fathoms,  it  had 
previously  been  tested,  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  its  capability  of  bearing  the 
weight  and  the  strain  of  so  much  water, 
or  rather  the  burden  of  its  own  weight 
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and  that  of  the  plummet  at  so  great  a 
depth.  One  fathom  of  it  sustained  in 
the  air  a  weight  of  seventy-two  pounds; 
but  its  own  weight  was  a  hundred  pounds, 
increased  by  saturation  to  about  two 
hundred,  so  that  it  was  not  perhaps  cal- 
culated for  reeling  in  again,  and  for 
bringing  up,  therefore,  specimens  of 
the  bottom — though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  water  in 
bearing  the  weight,  so  nearly  enabled  the 
line  to  do  even  this  work,  that  it  did  not 
break  till  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
fathom  below  the  water-line,  when  being 
reeled  in  after  the  sounding  had  been 
taken.  The  plummet  weighed  nine 
pounds,  was  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
long  by  1*7  inch  in  breadth. 

All  the  arrangements  mentioned  aboye, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boats  in 
one  position,  being  complete,  the  process 
of  sounding  began  at  8.30  a.m.  Down 
went  the  hne  and  plummet,  freed  from 
the  wheel,  over  which  a  man  stood,  to  see 
that  no  kink  came  to  disturb  the  outgo- 
ing, either  as  to  rate  or  quantity.  The 
first  hundred  fathoms  cleared  out  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  the  second,  in  two 
minutes  five  seconds ;  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  each  hundi^  fathoms  in- 
creased gradually,  till  from  twenty-seven 
minutes  fifteen  seconds  required  to  get 
out  the  first  thousand,  the  demand  grew 
to  one  hour,  forty-nine  minutes  fifteen 
seconds  to  get  out  the  serenth  thousand. 
The  time  taken  for  the  several  thousands 
respectively  was: 

Hoar.  Vin.  B*e. 

Firetthousand 0  27  15 

Second    " 0  39  40 

Third       "       0  48  10 

Fourth    "       1  13  39 

Fiftli        "       1  27  6 

Sixth       "       1  45  35 

Seventh  "       1  49  15 

When  the  line  had  run  out  7,706  fath- 
oms, or  eight  and  three-quarter  £nglish 
miles,  bottom  was  reached  ;  the  time 
occupied  by  the  line  in  running  right 
out  being  nine  hours  twenty-four  min- 
utes forty-five  seconds.  That  bottom 
was  actually  reached,  there  could  not 
be  any  doubt,  the  extreme  stillness  of 
the  water  enabling  the  sounders  to  per- 
ceive the  same  indications  of  touch  as 
would  have  manifested  themselves  with 
casts  in  much  shallower  water.  Again 
and  again  the  line  waa  tried,  and  stop- 


ped always  at  the  same  mark ;  several 
sets  of  hands  tried  the  line,  and  each 
verified  the  report  of  their  predi^cesson; 
the  beat  of  the  lead  on  the  bottom  vas 
as  distinctly  felt  as  if  an  electric  shock 
had  been  passed  through  the  length. 

Satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy,  in  everr 
respect,  of  the  sounding.  Captain  Den- 
ham  tried  to  asertain  something  as  to 
the  character  of  the  bottom  itself,  by 
hauling  in  the  lead,  to  which  had  been 
attached  the  usual  quantity  of  grease, 
for  specimens  to  adhere  to.  Unforto- 
nately,  the  line  broke  before  it  could  be 
pulled  in,  and  line,  lead,  and  the  speci- 
mens attached  to  it  were  lost.  The 
great  fact  had,  however,  been  establish- 
ed, that  there  was  a  bottom  even  to  the 
bottomless  ocean,  and  that  it  was  po<^ 
ble  to  fathom  it,  though  its  depth,  as  in 
this  case,  should  be  donbje  the  height 
of  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  sample  of 
the  bottom  was  obtained,  for  hr.d  it  bcea 
so,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  existenee,  or 
otherwise,  of  life  at  gi^eat  depths;  it 
would  also  have  shown  whether  the 
minute  particles  of  shell,  ami  other 
properties  of  marine  animals,  found  at 
considerable  depths,  and  fonuiiig  the 
pavement  of  the  great  deep,  are  able  to 
find  their  way  througii  water  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  must  be  assumed  to  be 
^eater  the  further  down  it  is  placed,  h 
is  obvious  that  no  thermometers,  however 
well  guarded,  would  be  able  to  endure 
the  pressure  of  so  great  a  volume ;  tht^j 
would  necessarily  have  shared  tlie  f»M 
fate  as  the  plummets  coiitainuig  colamns 
of  air,  which  have  already  been  de<«cnb- 
ed.  No  intbrmation  ou  the  suhject  of 
temperature,  therefore,  could  be  obtain- 
ed. The  work  was  hardly  done,  and  the 
boats  on  board  again,  when  nature,  who 
seemed  to  have  arranged  specially  f«^f 
the  occasion,  returned  to  her  wonted 
habits,  and  the  water,  which  bad  beeo 
unruffled  during  the  whole  of  tbo  o}«^ 
ations,  was  lashed  with  all  the  viohDce 
of  a  gale ;  as  thoagh  the  wind-gii^t.^ 
sought  to  take  vengeance  on  tiie  bold 
explorers,  who  had  read  one  of  the 
deepest  of  ocean's  secrets. 

Doubt  was  of  course  dirown  bjr  tho<e 
who  had  failed  in  getting  souadtngs  ^ 
to  the  aocui*aoy  of  Captain  Denhain « 
observational  but  besides  that  there  .was 
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no  good  reason  to  doubt  it.  (Corrobo- 
ration of  it  was  subseqaently  given  by  a 
▼6866],  which  adopted  the  MeraLdPs  plan 
of  working  from  boats,  and  which  only 
donbted  Captain  Denhain'a  correctness 
because  it  failed  to  strike  the  bottom  at 
fifty  fathoms  low^er  than  he  had  cast. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
specimens  of  the  bottom  with  the  ordi- 
nary plummet,  and  the  unsuitablenesa  of 
Brooke's  ingenious  device  to  operations  in 
very  deep  water,  led  to  the  introdaction, 
by  Captain  Denham,  of  several  impor- 
tant improvements  on  the  ordinary  lead. 
One  was  as  follows :  The  lead,  in  two 
pieces,  was  fitted  on  to  a  block  of  heavy 
wood,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  pair  of 
closed  nippers,  of  triangular  shape,  and 
capacious  enough  to  hold  about  three 
ounces  of  sand.  The  nippers  were 
c^ned  on  pressure  of  a  spring,  and  in 
order  to  set  this  spring  in  motion,  a  rod 
was  fitted  into  the  wood,  and  projected 
beyond  the  nippers.  When  the  lead 
reached  the  bottom,  the  first  thing  that 
touched  the  ground  was  the  rod  in 
connection  with  .the  spring,  which  being 
pressed,  forced  the  nippers  open  ;  the 
nippers  embraced  as  much  of  the  bot- 
tom as  they  could  contain,  and  on  the 
lead  being  hauled  in,  closed  again  to 
their  triangular  form,  having  the  speci- 
men fast  in  their  gripe,  and  quite  free 
from  any  sticky  substance — a  great 
matter,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
subject  the  specimen  to  microscopical 
examination. 
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BT  THE  AUTUOB  Or  *^  LONDON  SCENES  AND  LONDON 

PEOPLE." 

Wb  sometimes  use  an  odd  metaphor, 
which  is  yet  well  understood,  and  speak 
of  individuals  ^^born  with  silver  spoons 
in  their  mouths  " — ^the  fortunate  few  who 
inheiit  wealth  without  working  for  it — 
and  now  we  propose  to  chronicle  some 
names  of  persons  fated  to  gold  spoons, 
whether  from  inheritance  or  successful 
industry.  Riches  are  a  source  of  power. 
They  elevate'their  possessors  to  a  sort  of 
pedestal,  and,  more  than  the  bishop's 
lawn,  the  physician's  cane,  or  the  judge's 
wig,  exercise  undisputed  influence. 
-Wliether  wealth  is  equally  certain  to 
yield«happiness  is  more  doubtful.  This 
depends  on  the  use,  not  the  possession 


of  wealth.  The  name  "miser"  is  ex- 
pressive. A  thoroughly  penurious  rich 
man  is  a  miserable  fool,  while  his  bene- 
volent brother  millionaire  may  be  a  kind 
of  earthly  Providence.  Here  are  a  few 
specimen  gold  spoons. 

Abraham  Newland,  a  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  name  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  synonymous  with  a 
bank  note,  realised  a  large  fortune.  He 
retired  in  1807,  after  a  service  of  more 
than  hair  a  century,  his  last  business  act 
being  to  decline  a  pension  ofiered  him 
by  the  directors.  He  died  wiihin  a 
few  months,  leaving  funded  property 
amounting  to  £200,000,  and  a  landed 
estate  of  £1,000  per  annum.  This  for- 
tune was  not  derived  from  his  Hilary. 
Li  his  time  Government  loans  were  fre- 
quent. A  portion  was  always  reserved 
for  the  cashier  (a  Parliamentary  report 
mentions  £100,000),  and  the  profits  were 
often  very  great.  The  Goldsands  were 
then  lenders  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
They  contracted  for  most  of  the  loans, 
and  to  each  of  the  family  Newland  left 
£500  to  purchase  a  mourning  ring.  It 
was  surmisted  at  the  period  that  New- 
land  made  large  advanci^s  to  the  Gold- 
sands,  and  reaped  propoi'tionate  profits. 
Mr.  Newland  resided  fpr  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  on  Higlibury  Place, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  frugal  habits. 
He  commonly  walked  to  his  duties  at 
the  Bank,  only  riding  when  the  weather 
was  unfavorable.  The  meanest  clerk  in 
the  establishment  would  now  hardly 
think  of  walking  there.  Mr.  Henry 
Hase  succeeded  htm  as  cashier,  and  was 
equally  the  theme  of  ballad  »ngers ;  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  so 
large  a  fortune.  Connected  with  this 
period  the  following  anecdote  is  worth 
preserving:  A  banker's  clerk  rubbed 
liis  employers  of  £20,000  in  Bank  of 
England  notes.  He  disposed  of  them 
to  a  Dutch  Jew.  For  six  months  they 
remained  untraccd.  The  Jew  then  came 
to  the  Bank  and  demanded  payment, 
which  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they 
had  been  stolen.  The  man,  who  was 
known  to  be  immensely  rich,  went  qui- 
etly to  the  Exchange,  and,  before  a  large 
assembly  of  citizens,  declared  that  the 
Bank  authorities  had  refused  to  honor 
their  own  bills ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had 
stopped  payment.  He  declared  he 
would  immediately  advertise  the  fact. 
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Pablie  credit  was  not  tfaen  above  sus- 
picion, and  the  money  was  paid.    We 
find  another  strange  story  in  some  of 
the  journals  of  that  day.    A  director 
had  occasion  for  £30,000— 4ie  required 
it  to  pay  for  landed  property.    He  ex* 
changed  cash  at  the  Bank  for  a  note  of 
that  value.     Returning  home,  and  being 
called  out,  he  placed  the  note  on  the 
chimney-piece  in  his  counting-house,  and 
when  he  came  back  it  had  disappeared. 
The  conclusion  was  that  it  had  fallen 
into  the  fire.    The  other  bank  directora 
believing  this,  gave  him  a  second  note, 
but  took  no  obligation  to  be  responsible 
for  the  first.    Thirty  years  afterwards, 
the  person  in  question  having  been  long 
dead,  an  unknown  individuai  presented 
the  lost  note  for  payment.    He  said  it 
had  come  to  him  from  the  Continent. 
It  was  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  money 
was  obtauied.    The  heirs  of  the  director 
would  not  make  restitution  ;  but  it  was 
soon    afterwards    discovered   that    an 
architect,  having  purchased  the  direc- 
tor's house,  had  pulled  it  down,  had 
found  the  missing  note  in  a  crevice  of 
the  chimney,  and   bad  defrauded  the 
Bank  of  the  money.     The  story  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable.    No  names  are 
given,  and  no  sufficiently  lucid  explanation 
of  the  strange  disappeanuice  of  the  note. 
In  1701,  a  systematic  series  of  frauds 
on  the  public  funds,  by  means  of  circu- 
lating false  reports  relative  to  the  war  in 
Flanders,  were  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  public  credit.     SirHeniy  Farmer, 
then  a  bank  director,  employed  his  great 
fortune  in  this  unworthy  manner.    He 
maintained  couriers  throughout  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  and   Germany.     He 
was  the  first  to  receive  news  of  the  fall 
of  Namur,  and  was  presented  by  William 
ni.  with  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  reward  for 
important  intelligence.    But  he  fabrica- 
ted news,  and  originated  various  fraudu- 
lent   disfiatehes.      IVices    were    often 
lowered  fonr,  or  even  five  per  cent,  in  a 
single  day,  and  his  profits  were  enormous. 
Medina,  a  wealthy  Jew,  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Marlborongh  in  his  cam* 
paigns,  and  fed  the  avarice  of  that  great 
captain  by  an  annuity  of  £6,000  for  the 
right  of  sending  off  expresses  from  the 
fields  of  Ramilies  and  Blenheim;  and 
those  victories  conduced  as  much  to  fill 
the  Hebrqw's  purse  as  to  extend  the 
national  glory. 


So  low  was  puUic  credit  that  Wal* 
pole's  axiom,  that  every  man  had  his 
price,  was  generally  believed ;  and  bri- 
bery became  universal.  Of  five  millions 
granted  to  carry  on  the  war,  only  two- 
and-a'half  reached  the  Exchequer.  The 
House  of  Commons  declared  by  a  solenin 
resolution  :  ^^  It  is  notorious  ^t  many 
millions  are  unaccounted  for."  Mr. 
Hungerford  was  expelled  for  acceptug 
a  bribe  of  £21 ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was 
impeached  for  taking  one  of  5,500  gui- 
neas. The  price  of  a  ^)eaker— Sur  John 
Trevor— was  £2,006.  Officials  lent  the 
Exchequer  its  own  moneys  in  fictitious 
names;  and  out  of  forty-six  millions 
raised  in  fifteen  years,  twenty-fire  mil- 
lions were  unaccounted  for.  Perhaps  we 
are  now  almost  as  much  astonished  at 
the  smallness  of  the  simis  then  raised 
for  public  purposes,  aa  at  the  wholesale 
frauds  practised. 

Thomas  Guy,  who  founded  the  hospi- 
tal so  named,  in  1724,  was  the  son  ot  a 
•poor  lightei*man.  He  be^n  life  with  a 
few  shillings,  and  ended  it  with  proba- 
bly a  million  sterling.  His  profits  were 
made  by  dealing  in  sailors'  tickets. 
Charles  II.  paid  them  with  inconvertiMe 
papers,  which  the  poor  men  w^e  forced 
to  sell  at  any  discount.  The  usurer  at 
Rotherhithe  robbed  them  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  hard-earned  wage& 
Strange  that  a  fortune  so  iniqaitotwy 
raised  should  have  been  devoted  to  so 
noble  aj>urposel 

Sampson  Gideon,  the  great  Hebrew 
broker,  and  the  founder  of  the  houso  of 
Eardley,  died  in  1762.  His  name  was 
once  as  familiar  as  Groldsmid  and  Roth- 
schild now.  He  was  a  shrewd,  sareastio 
man,  and  possessed  great  richness  of 
humor,  ^^  Never  grant  a  life  annuity 
to  an  old  woman,"  he  would  say ;  ^^  they 
wither,  but  they  never  die."  If  the 
proposed  annuitant  coughed,  he  would 
call  out,  ''Ay,  ay,  yon  may  cough, 
but  it  shan't  save  you  six  months'  pur- 
chase I  '* 

Snow,  the  banker,  spoken  of  by  Dean 
Swift,  lent  Gideon  £20,000.  Soon  after, 
the  young  Chevalier  landed,  and  Snow 
piteoosly  entreated  the  return  of  his 
money.  Gideon  procured  twenty  £1,000 
notes,  rolled  them  round  a  phial  of  harts- 
horn, and  returned  them  to  the  banker. 
The  Pretender  being  on  his  march  to 
London,  stocks  were  sold  at  any  price* 
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Gideon  went  to  Jonathan's,  a  coffee- 
hoase  then  much  used  by  dealers  in 
bulliony  bought  all  the  market,  adyano- 
ing  every  guinea  he  possessed,  and 
pledging  his  credit  for  yet  further  pur- 
chases. His  profits  were  enormous. 
**  Gideon  is  dead,''  writes  a  contempo* 
rary,  "  worth  more  than  the  whole  land 
of  Canaan.  He  has  left  all  his  milk  and 
honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter  and 
their  children,  to  the  Duke  of  DcTon- 
shire,  without  insisting  on  the  Duke 
taking  his  name,  or  being  circumcised." 
His  views  were  liberal,  for  he  left 
£2,000  to  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  and 
£1,000  to  the  London  Hospital. 

In  1785,  Mathewson,  thought  to  be 
of  Scotch  origin,  appeared  to  oe  an  ex- 
ceedingly bold  speculator ;  yet  he  acted 
with  jud^ent,  for  he  possessed  £500,- 
000  at  his  death.  He  was  occasionally 
very  eccentria  At  a  dinner  party,  he 
turned  to  a  lady  sitting  next  to  him,  and 
said :  ^  If  you,  Madam,  wilKtrust  me  with 
£1,000  for  three  years,  I  will  employ  it 
advantageously."  She  knew  him  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  In  three  years  to  the 
very  day  Mathewson  waited  on  the  la- 
dy with  £10,000,  for  he  had  increased 
her  loan  to  that  amount. 

The  names  of  Abraham  and  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  will  be  long  remembered,  and 
a  few  old  men  amongst  us  may  recollect 
their  features.  They  rose  from  obscuri- 
ty to  be  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Al- 
ley. In  1702  they  rose  into  importance. 
They  were  the  money-brokers  who  com- 
peted with  the  bankers  for  the  Govern- 
ment loans.  They  were  unboundedly 
munificent.  The  poor  of  all  creeds  were 
their  pensioners;  one  day  they  enter- 
tained royalty;  the  next  they  paid  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  a  condemned  cell.  They 
were  for  a  while  fortune's  chief  favorites. 
£verything  prospered  with  them.  XJlti- 
^''^hately  a  tremendous  reverse  awaited 
them,  and  Abraham  destroyed  himself 
at  his  country  house,  Merton.  Benja- 
min Goldsmid  made  a  bold  stand  against 
his  troubles,  but  his  friends  did  not  yield 
him  the  support  he  expected ;  and,  after 
entertaining  a  large  party  at  dinner,  he 
also  destroyed  himself  in  the  garden  of 
his  noble  mansion  in  Surrey. 

The  Rothschilds  hold  a  high  place 
among  financiers,  and  their  history  is 
interesting.  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild's 
father  was  a  learned  archseologist,  and 


thefiimily  have  been  remarkable  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Continent.     The  first  im- 

Eortant  success  of  Meyer  Anselm,  the 
ead  of  the  house,  has  been  ascribed 
to  his  possession  of  the  fortune  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which  he  sav- 
ed from  the  hands  of  Napoleon  I.  ^^  The 
prince,"  said  Rothschild,  "  gave  my  fa- 
ther his  money ;  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  he  sent  it  to  me,  and  had  £600,000 
or  more  unexpectedly  sent  by  post ;  and  I 
put  it  to  such  good  use,  that  the  prince 
made  me  a  present  of  all  his  wine  and 
linen." 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  (according 
to  his  report)  came  to  Manchester  becatise 
Frankfort  was  too  small  for  the  financial 
operations  of  the  brothers.  It  showed 
great  courage  to  settle  there.  Though  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
on  a  Tuesday  he  said  he  would  go  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  left  Germany  on  the  following 
Thursday.  He  commenced  business  with 
£20,000,  and  quickly  tripled  his  capital. 
In  1800,  finding  Manchester  too  limited 
a  sphere  of  work,  he  came  to  London. 
He  realised  vast  profits ;  power  of  will 
and  readiness  of  action  were  his  charac- 
teristics. Having  bought  some  bills  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  a  discount, 
to  which  the  credit  of  the  state  was 
pledged,  he  made  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase gold  to  pay  them.  He  was  in- 
formed ^*  Government  needed  it,"  and 
Government  obtained  it,  but  paid  free- 
ly for  the  assistance.  ^'  It  was  the  best 
business  I  ever  did,"  he  exclaimed ; 
adding,  ^'  and  when  they  got  it,  it  was 
of  no  use,  until  I  had  undertaken  to  cbn- 
vey  it  to  Poi-tugal."  In  1812,  Meyer 
Anselm  died  at  Frankfort,  and  Nathan 
Meyer  Rothschild  became  the  head^  of^ 
the  family.  Before  this  time  foreign 
loans  were  unpopular  in  England,  as 
the  interest  was  made  payable  abroad 
in  foreign  coin.  He  introduced  the 
payment  of  the  dividends  in  London, 
and  fixed  it  in  sterling  money — a  chief 
cause  of  the  success  of  such  loans.  Al- 
though .termed  only  a  merchant,  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs;  and,  no  doubt,  he  manipu- 
lated the  public  funds  with  shrewd  sloll, 
employing  brokers  to  depress  or  raise 
the  market,  and  making  enormous  pui^ 
chases,  in  €me  day  (it  is  afiirmed)  to 
the  extent  of  £4,000,000.  From  1819 
his   transactions   pervaded   the  entire 
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globe.  With  the  profits  oa  a  single 
loan,  he  bought  an  estate  which  cost 
£150,000.  Nothing  was  too  large  for 
his  attention — nothing  too  minute.  Yet 
it  is  afHrmed  he  gave  extremely  small 
salaries  to  hia  clerks.  Though  apparent- 
ly extremely  bold  in  speculation,  he 
must  have  exercised  great  caution, 
for  none  of  the  loans  witti  which  he  was 
connected  were  repudiated  at  his  office 
— a  fair  price  might  be  obtained  for  any 
amount  of  ^tock ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
common  for  brokers  to  apply  to  Nathan 
Rothscidld,  instead  of  going  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

In  1824  financial  operations  were  so 
all-absorbing,  that  what  Rothschild  and 
other  capitalists  did,  excited  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  greatest  public  events. 
Once  he  was  outwitted  by  a  London 
banker,  who  lent  him  a  million  and  a  half 
on  the  security  of  Consols,  the  price  be- 
ing 84.  The  terms  were  simple :  if  the 
price  fell  to  74,  the  banker  might  claim 
the  stock  at  70.  The  banker  began 
selling  Rothschild's  Consols,  with  a 
large  amount  of  his  own.  The  funds 
fell,  and  the  unexpected  price  of  74  was 
reached— of  course,  with  a  heavy  loss. 
On  another  occasion  his  master  hand  was 
manifest.  Wanting  bullion,  he  went  to 
the  governor  of  the  Bank  to  procure  on 
loan  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  store  ; 
an  arrangement  was  made,  he  employed 
the  gold,  his  end  was  answered,  and  the 
time  came  for  the  return  of  the  specie ; 
punctual  to  a  moment,  he  tendered  the 
amount  in  bank  notes.  The  necessity 
for  bullion  was  urged.  "Very  well, 
gentlemen,  give  me  the  notes.  I  dare  say 
your  cashier  will  honor  me  with  gold 
*  from  your  vaults,  and  then  I  can  return 
your  bullion."  If  he  possessed  impor- 
tant news  likely  to  cause  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  stock,  he  ordered  his  broker 
to  sell  half  a  millioo.  Capel  Court  rang 
ivith  the  news,  and  the  funds  fell;  a 
panic  ensued,  and  the  prioe  sank  2  or  3 
per  cent.  Large  purchases  were  made  at 
the  reduced  rates.  Then  the  good  news 
was  known,  the  funds  instantly  rose,  and 
an  immense  profit  was  the  result.  Of 
course  he  had  reversea^and  had  enemies^ 
who  often  threatened  him  with  persohai 
violence.  Two  strangers  came  into  his 
ofiice;  he  fancied  th<fy  were  searching 
their  pockets  for  pistols;  he  hurled  a 
ledger  at  the  intruders,  who  wera  only 


seeking  for  letters  of  introdaotion.    A 
friend  said  to  him — 

"You  must  be  a  happy  man^  Roth- 
schild." 

"  Happy  I  me  happy !  why,  just  as 
I'm  going  to  dine,  I  get  a  letter,  saying, 
^Send  me  XdOO,  or  I  will  blow  year 
brains  out ! '  Me  happy  1 " 

He  was  believed  to  sleep  with  loaded 
pistols  under  his  pillow,  and  was  in  ood- 
tinual  d  read  of  assassination*  The  splen- 
dor of  his  residences  and  entertamments 
was  extraordinary,  and  he  was  the  gold* 
en  idol  of  all  ranks.  His  mode  of  letter- 
writing  bespoke  a  mind  whoUy  absorbed 
in  accumulating  wealth,  and  his  lan- 
guage under  excitement  was  rude  aiid 
violent.  He  was  a  frequent  subject  for 
carioHture.  Huge  and  slovenly  of  figure, 
his  lounging  attitude,  as  he  stood  against 
his  favorite  pillar  in  the  Exchange,  his 
foreign  accent,  and  mde  form  of  speech, 
often  made  him  the  object  of  riaioale. 
Though  not  remarkaUe  for  extensive 
benevolence,  Dr.  Herschell  declared  that 
JVIr.  Rothscliild  had  placed  a  large  som 
in  his  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer 
brethren.  He  died  at  Frankfort,  and 
his  remains  were  brought  toBoglandfor 
interment. 

These  particulars,  relative  to  ]^atban 
M.  Rothschild,  arc  from  various  sources, 
but  especially  from  the  daily  jouoials^ 
and  a  work  called  ''  The  Chroniolei  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,"  by  Jno.  Francb.^ 
Here  is  a  story  worth  transcribing:-- 

Last  century  was  the  hanging  eentort. 
A  great  fraud,  involving  forgery,  bad 
been  committed  on  the  l^t  India  Com- 
pany. The  day  of  trial  was  near,  tad 
the  leading  witness  against  the  accu^d 
was  accustomed  to  visit  a  house  near 
the  Bank,  to  be  dressed  and  powdered, 
according  to  the  fashion  in  vogue.  A 
note  was  banded  him,  setting  forth  tliat 
the  attorney  for  the  proaeeutioo  wl<bed 
to  see  him  at  his  private  house  in  Port- 
land Place.  On  arriving  he  was  ushered 
into  a  large  room,  where  sat  several 
gentlemen  over  their  wine. 
^^  There  is  a  mistake^"  said  be. 
'^  There  is  no  mistake,"  said  one  of 
them  rising.  ^^  I  am  brother  to  the  ge^ 
tleman  soon  to  be  tried  for  forgery^  snd 
without  your  evidence  heoaDBOlbecon- 

♦  He  was  a  bank  clerk.  His  book  went  tbn^-jrb 
several  editiona.  und  as  hb  emplojers  found  no 
fault  with  bis  facts,  (bey  wan  probably  mia. 
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Yicted.  The  honor  of  a  noble  fiunily  is 
at  stake.  Your  first  attempt  to  Qseape 
will  lead  to  a  violent  death.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear,  but  we  must  detain  you 
till  the  trial  is  over." 

The  witness  acquiesced  ;  but,  manag- 
ing to  escape,  was  pursued,  and  declared 
to  be  insane.  A  lady  passing  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage  heard  his  story,  and  drove 
him  to  the  Old  Bailey,  in  time  to  give 
the  necessary  evidence,  and  consign  the 
orimiual  to  the  scaffoldL 

Here  is  a  companion  tale:  A  stock- 
broker, meditating  suicide,  was  on  his 
way  to  Bankside.  A  stranger  accosted 
him,  who  had  just  landed  from  Brussels, 
and  informed  him  of  the  victory  at 
Waterloo.  The  ruined  jobber  hastily 
returned  to  Capel  Couii;,  and  made 
large  purchases  of  stock.  As  the  news 
became  known,  the  funds  rose  rapidly ; 
and  his  profits  amounted  to  £20,000. 

William  Coutts  was  an  Edinburgh 
merchant.  His  sons  came  to  London, 
and  commenced  banking  in  the  Strand ; 
and  Thomas,  on  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
became  the  sole  proprietor.  He  frequent- 
ly gave  dinners  to  the  principals  of  simi- 
lar firms.  A  guest  told  him  that  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  had  solicited  for  a  loan  of 
£30,000,  and  had  been  refused.  ConUa 
waited  on  the  peer,  and  roqnested  him 
to  call  in  the  Strand,  when  he  offered  to 
discount  his  acceptance  for  the  required 
sum. 

^^^But  what  security  mnst  I  give?'* 
said  his  lordship. 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  I.  O.  U.V 

£10,000  were  received,  and  £20,000 
retained  as  an  open  account.  The  mon- 
ey was  soon  returned.  New  customers 
abounded,  and  one  of  them  was  George 
HL 

The  father  of  Lord  Overstone  was  a 
dissenting  minister  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Jones,  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
half  banker,  half  manaiacturer,  had  a 
daughter,  who  became  intimate  with 
Parson  Lloyd,  and  married  him.  Jones 
was  soon  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law; 
but,  not  thinking  a  preacher's  business 
Inerative,  made  him  his  partner.  How 
he  prospered  need  not  be  told.  His 
son  is  now  Lord  Overstone. 

The  founders  of  Barclay's  house  were 
linendrapera  in  Cheapside.  On  Lord 
Mayor's  day,  1760,  George  HL  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the  city.    There  was  a 


street  tumult.  A  horse  in  the  state  car- 
riage grew  restive.  The  king  and  queen 
were  in  danger,  when  David  Barclay,  a 
draper,  came  to  tlie  rescue,  saying : 

*'Wilt  thou  alight,  George,  and  thy 
wife  Charlotte,  and  see  the  Lord  May- 
or's Show  ?  " 

Presently  David  introduced  his  wife 
after  this  manner : 

^^King  Greorge  of  England;  Priscilla 
Barclay,  my  wife,"  etc. 

Barclay  attended  the  next  levee. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your 
son  John?"  asked  the  king*  ^^Send 
him  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him  profit- 
able employment." 

He  declined  the  offer,  but  John  and 
James  became  bankers  in  Lombard 
street. 

John  Baling  was  a  cloth  manu&ctu- 
rer  in  Devonshire.  Leaving  a  large 
fortune,  Francis,  his  second  son,  became 
a  banker.  He  reaped  large  profits  from 
government  loans,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  realized  a  fortune  of 
£2,000,000.  Alexander  Baring  succeed- 
ed him.  His  monetary  operations  were 
on  a  prodigious  scale.  On  one  occasion 
h«  lent  the  French  government  £1,000,- 
000  at  five  per  cent.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Ashburton.  In 
1809  six  of  the  Baring  family  were  in 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Morrison,  for  many  years  a  trades- 
man in  Fore  street,  realized  a  fortune  of 
£3,000,000.  Hudson,  one  of  our  railway 
kings,  was  for  a  long  time  the  golden 
calf  of  tiio  multitude,  and  might,  at  one 
period,  have  commanded  any  number  of 
millions.  During  the  late  terrible  panic 
O verted,  Gurney,  and  Company  failed 
for  £13,000,000;  and  a  renowned  baron- 
et and  M.  P.  stopped  payment  for  above 
half  that  sum.  Indeed,  the  figures  now 
representing  financial  operations  so  far 
exceed  those  of  former  merchants  and 
brokers,  that  their  soale  of  business  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  amail. 

We  have  spoken  of  enormous  finan- 
cial operations  here  as  a  curious  fact. 
By  way  of  contrast,  a  few  days  since  we 
were  sliown  a  penny  Bank-of-£ngland 
note.  To  facilitate  some  pecuniary 
arrangement  (the  transaction  took  place 
in  the  Bank  parlor  about  forty  years 
since),  the  words  Five  Pounds  were 
crossed  through.  One  Penny  substituted, 
and  an  official  signatore  appended.    As 
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a  great  favor,  this  uniqne  penny  note 
was  parted  with  for  forty  shUlings. 


BRIGANDAGE  IN  THE  PONTIFICAL 
STATES.* 

The  system  of  robbery  and  kidnapping 
known  as  brigandage — a  word  whidh  in 
its  olden  sense  applied  ehiefly  to  the 
produce  of  robbery,  bnt  which  in  its  mod- 
ern sense  has  a  much  wider  signification 
— is  said  to  have  had  its  origin,  in  as  far 
as  regards  the  Pontifical  States,  in  the 
overthrow  of  social  institutions  by  the 
French  Revolution.  As  is  the  case  every- 
where when  liberty  or  license  come  into 
the  foregromid,  the  enfVanchisement,  as 
it  was  termed,  of  North  Italy  by  General 
Bonaparte,  having  led  to  a  general  up* 
rising  throughout  the  peninsula,  seveml 
parties  surged  to  the  surface  in  the  Ro- 
man States,  but  these  merged  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  Papal  and  the  Repub- 
lican. 

These  two  great  parties  were  in  ap- 
pearance not  only  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, but  placed  on  an  utterly  different 
basis.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  ever 
has  been  the  case,  where  Rome  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  while  the  first 
party  pretended  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  throne,  the  other  announced  that  the 
era  of  tyranny  had  expired  in  Italy,  and 
was  for  ever  replaced  by  that  of  liberty  I 
But  when  one  day  the  republican  party 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  one  spot, 
and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
whom  they  declared  then,  as  now,  to  be 
enemies  to  the  wishes  of  the  Italians, 
next  day  the  papal  party  arrived,  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  pillaged  the  houses 
of  the  more  wealthy  classes  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  Jacobins.  In 
reality,  then,  both  parties  resembled  one 
another,  and  each  had  the  same  object 
in  view — ^that  of  enriching  themselves 
and  avenging  themselves  upon  their 
private  enemies  without  troubling  them- 
selves, in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
common  welfare.  Both  alike  committed 
many  murders,  and  both  alike  became 
eaually  odious  to  the  middle  elasses, 
who  generally  remain  in  the  minoiity, 

^  Le  brigandage  dana  lea  Etata  Pontificaux. 
M^moirea  de  Gaabaroof,  r^ig^a  par  Pierre  Maai, 
tradutta  par  un  offimer  d'elal- major  de  la  diviaiou 
d'oocupation  4  Romei    Paria:  £.  Dentu. 


or  in  the  background,  in  times  of  revo- 
lution. 

At  length  the  French  came  a  second 
time,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  did 
not  recognise  that  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  by  which  his  nephew  holds  so  te- 
naciously, invaded  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  town  of  Terracina  having  ventured 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French,  a 
bandit  chief,  Barnabo  by  name,  who  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  gates,  offered  to 
open  it,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  band  were  in- 
sured. The  General  promised,  but  Ter- 
racina having  fallen,  and  its  citizens 
having  been  massacred,  Barnabo  and 
his  followers  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  whilst  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  a  common  seiver. 

Napoleon  had  no  sympathy  for  Italian 
brigands.  No  mercy  was  shown  to 
them,  and  everything  that  could  be  done 
to  eradicate  this  territorial  plague  was 
carried  out.  It  was,  however,  in  vun. 
The  papal  brigands  and  the  republican 
brigands  having  been  obliged,  in  many 
instances,  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
the  more  resolute  and  courageous  among 
them  united  together,  irrespective  of 
parties,  to  form  more  or  less  numeroos 
bands,  and  to  carry  on  the  congenial 
avocation  of  kidnappers  and  assassins. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  ban- 
dit chiefs  at  that  epoch  was  Giovanni 
Rita,  who  had  established  his  head-quar- 
ters in  a  forest  on  the  mountain  of  Sezsm. 
He  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force 
in  1809,  but  even  then  would  have  e^ 
fected  his  escape  only  for  his  wife,  who 
was  in  a  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  he 
defended  until  he  had  killed  or  wounded 
eighteen  of  his  assailants,  when  he  fell 
froma  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  wily  brigand 
then  called  Gapncoi,  the  leader  of  his 
assailants,  to  put  an  end  to  his  sofferinffs. 
The  latter,  however,  sent  one  of  Uie 
sbirri,  whom  he  shot  dead  with  hispistoL 
The  others  then  ran  up  and  cut  off  his 
head,  making  his  wife  comb  the  tangled 
locks  before  it  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Frosdnone.  ^*  I  shall  be  qmte  willing 
to  do  that  honor  to  my  husband,'^  said 
this  wife  of  a  bandit  chief.  ^^  Yon  cannot 
boast  of  having  killed  him,  whilst  if  you 
count  your  flock  you  will  find  many  mis* 
sing."  Maria  Elelta,  as  this  6he>bandil 
was  called,  was  sentenced  to   twenty- 
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years'  imprisonment,  but  she  was  liber- 
ated on  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from 
France. 

Napoleon  was  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  al)omtnation  if  possible,  but  the 
measures  which  he  adopted  with  that 
view  were  more  energetic  than  effective. 
All  the  relatives  of  brigands,  even  to  the 
second  degree,  were  arrested,  and  trans* 
ported  to  Corsica,  Elba,  or  Sardinia. 
Whoever  did  not  give  notice  of  the  pres- 
ence of  bandits  was  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  Finally,  by  a  law  known  as 
the  Ristretta,  all  cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion— cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pi^s 
—were  placed  at  night-time  within 
walled  precincts,  guarded  by  armed  men. 
No  one  was  even  allowed  to  remove  food 
from  their  premises  under  pain  of  death. 
The  bandits  fared  well  not  the  less,  whilst 
the  herds  were  decimated  by  disease  and 
starvation.  The  transportation  of  rela^ 
fives  gave  rise  not  only  to  the  most 
painful  and  distressing  scenes,  but  the 
brigands  retaliated  with  increased  des- 
peration. They  were  headed  by  one 
Pascal  Jambncci,  who  was  sumamed 
'*th6  madman  of  Valle  Corsa."  This 
daring  bandit  got  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  sous-pr^fet  of  Frosinone  when 
travelling  with  an  escort  of  dragoons,  and 
conducting  him  to  his  lair,  made  such  an 
exhibition  of  bread,  wine,  cheese,  haras, 
tongues,  and  other  comestibles,  as  to 
AiUy  satisfy  the  pr6fet  of  the  inutility  of 
the  law  of  Ristretta.  He  then  set  the 
functionary  at  lil>erty  without  exacting 
a  ransom,  and  the  pr(6fet  was  so  grateful 
that  he  annulled  the  law,  and  set  many 
of  the  relatives  of  the  bandits  at  lib- 
erty ;  but  he  had  all  the  forests  which 
tiordered  the  highways  cleared  for  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  yards. 

llie  brigands  were  not  always  so  suc- 
oessful.  Tliree  of  them  got  into  a  window 
on  the  third  story  of  the  chateau  of  a 
Signore  Salvatori,  iive  or  six  miles  south 
of  Frosinone,  by  means  of  ladders. 
A  servant  overheard  them,  watched 
through  a  keyhole,  and  when  they  struck 
a  light  he  iired,  and  shot  the  leader,  one 
Mangiafichi.  The  robbers  decamped, 
carrying  away  the  body,  which  they 
placed  on  an  ass,  and  removing  both  to 
the  forest  of  Sisemo,  they  buried  the 
bandit  and  the  donkey  in  the  same. grave 
— ^in  order  that  the  latter  should  tell 
no  tales.    The  precautions  which  they 


took  were,  indeed,  as  refined  as  the  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  subjected 
were  inveterate.  The  organization  of 
the  band  was  roost  strict.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  the  brotherhood'  save  the 
strong,  the  healthy,  and  the  courageous, 
and  all  who  had  friends  or  relatives  sus- 
pected of  being  favorable  to  peace  and 
order  were  at  once  rejected.  A  novi- 
ciate was  not  admitted  unless  he  had 
previously  committed  one  or  more  mur- 
ders. If  accepted,  he  was  supplied  with 
arms  gratuitously,  but  to  be  aflerwards 
accounted  for.  The  day  was  passed  in 
the  mountain  forest,  all  marches  being 
undertaken  at  nisrht,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  silence.  The  chief  marched  first. 
If  a  house,  a  ford,  or  a  bridge  had  to  be 
crossed,  the  chief  got  hold  of  a  peasant, 
went  over  first  with  his  prisoner,  and 
if  the  latter  did  not  give  notice  of  the 
presence  of  danger,  he  was  at  once  put 
to  death.  The  night  was  spent  in  kid- 
napping or  in  the  robbery  of  booty  and 
provisions,  the  peasants  contributing  the 
latter  to  save  the  first,  and  by  break  of 
day  they  withdrew  to  the  woods,  placing 
sentinels  whilst  the  others  slept.  If  any 
peasants,  men  or  women,  came  accident- 
ally upon  their  lair  when  engaged  in 
cutting  wood,  they  were  detained  till 
night — ^neither  to  the  satisfaction  nor  the 
weliare  of  the  latter.  Booty  upon  a 
larger  scale  was  obtained  by  sacking 
oonntry-honses  and  mansions,  or  by  stop- 
ping conveyances  on  the  highway.  Pris- 
oners were  uniformly  removed  to  the 
mountain,  and  aransom  demanded.  The 
peasantry  were  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  negotiations  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom  under  penalty  of 
death,  and  if  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, first  the  ears  and  then  the  nose 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  were  sent  to 
their  relatives  to  stir  up  their  charity. 
No  great  undertaking  was  entered  upon 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
band.  A  sick  or  wounded  man  was  left 
in  a  hut,  and  the  band  removed  to  carry 
on  its  depredations  to  some  distant  spot, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  life  of  a  bandit  was 
so  conducive  to  health,  that  few,  how- 
ever, fell  sick,  and  only  two — Lnigi  d' An- 
gelis  de  Fondi  and  Luigi  Palombi  de 
Vallecorsa — are  known  to  have  died  a 
natural  death  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  brigands  of  Italy  have  further 
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even  bad  friends  not  only  in  the  ooantiy, 
bat  in  the  towns  and  cities.  This  will 
be  easily  nnderstood  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  partisanship  which  they 
always  ^ve  to  their  infamous  practices. 
They  have  their  armorers,  their  tai- 
lors,  their  shoemakers,  and  other  trades- 
men in  the  towns,  and  they  are  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  booty.  Thpy 
have  also  their  receivers,  and  the  peas* 
ants  are  employed  as  commissiooaries. 
The  town  friends  are  only  known  to 
the  chief  Even  persons  in  authority, 
who  have  mml  property,  or  flocks  or 
herds,  are  obliged  to  cultiTate  their 
friendship,  or,  at  the  least,  to  wink  at 
their  malpractices  if  they  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  property. 

The  wife  of  a  brigand,  for  example, 
had  been  pat  to  death  under  the  Kis- 
tretta,  by  the  mayor  of  San-Stefano.  The 
husband  set  the  towns-people  to  watch, 
and  learned  when  he  was  going  to  Fro- 
sinone.  Placing  himself  on  the  way,  he 
shot  him,  although  he  was  protected  by 
au  armed  esoorU  Jambocci,  upon  one 
occasion,  carried  off  the  Oavaliere 
Magistris  from  the  town  of  Seasa,  and 
only  delivered  him  up  for  a  ransom  of 
five  thousand  golden  crowns.  In  1813, 
Monsignore  Ugolini  ^recently  deceased) 
was  seized  in  his  carriage,  and  as  some 
difliGuUy  was  experienced  in  removing 
a  valuable  ring  from  his  linger,  it  was 
cut  off.  Gaetano,  sumamed  the  Cala- 
brais,  having  made  prisoners  of  the 
brothers  Giuliani,  in  their  palaoe  at 
Rocca-Secoa-di-Piperno,  he  not  only  ex- 
acted a  ransom,  but  put  them  both  to 
death.  This,  which  was  deemed  to  he 
a  cowardly  act,  even  among  brigands, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
countrv,  for  the  brotliers  were  renowned 
for  their  many  charitable  acts.  In 
cases  like  these  the  prisoners  were  gen- 
erally betrayed  by  their  own  servants, 
or  by  persons  livmg  on  the  premises, 
and  who  counselled  extreme  measures, 
from  reasons  of  private  enmity,  or  to 
secure  themselves  from  detection. 

In  the  same  year,  a  young  man  of 
good  f:imily,  Yincenco  Panici,  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  fonr  others,  raur^ 
dercd  a  priest,  took  refuge  among'  the 
bandits.  The  latter  told  him  they  would 
receive  his  friends,  but  Ihey  could  not 
trust  him,  and  they  should  put  him  to 
death.      In    order    to   propitiate   the 


brigands,  he  went  off  with  his  fonr  com- 
panions, took  op  a  position  on  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  and  carried  off  the  PrinceiSB 
of  Etmria  and  her  daughter,  whom  they 
grossly  DDLiltreated.  Tliis  done,  they 
went  back  to  the  brigands,  who  rec^ir- 
ed  them  with  a  vollev  which  broke  ^P^ 
nicd's  shoulder.  Panici  then  withdrew 
to  his  palaoe  at  San  Lorenzo,  but  he  was 
arrested  by  Ugolini,  Bishop  of  Prosi- 
none,  pnt  to  death  upon  the  spot  where 
he  had  outraged  the  princess,  and  his 
head  exposed  in  an  iron  cage  on  the  walls 
of  the  Torre-tre-PontL 

Napoleon  having  Allien  before  the  al- 
lied powers  in  1814,  Pius  VIL  was  re- 
stored to  temporal  power,  and  brigand- 
age being  *'the  eldest  brother  of  "revo- 
lution," the  bandits  were  amnestied, 
Jambueci  taking  np  his  quarters  at 
Yallecorsa,  Decinnove  at  Sezza,  and  the 
Calabrese  Gaetano  at  Sonnino.  Bat  -a 
quiet  life  no  longer  suited  those  who 
had  tasted  of  the  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tain. '  Quarrels  arose  alK>ut  some  of  the 
relatives  of  the  bandit  who  had  not  been 
restored  to  their  homes,  and  these  at- 
tained to  such  a  j>iteh  that  on  Holy 
Thursday,  1814,  Jambncci  and  his  com- 
rades massacred  the  mayor,  Giovanni  de 
Rossi,  his  wife  and  servant,  and  all  those 
who  bad  occupied  positions  of  authority 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Thir- 
teen pereons  fell  beneath  the  daggers 
of  the  assassins,  who  then  took  to  the 
woods.* 

Antonio  Gasbaroni,  themost  celebrated 
of  all  the  brigands  of  the  Piipal  States, 
was  born  at  Sonnino  in  1703.  He  was, 
as  a  boy,  nothing  but  a  common  cow- 
herd. His  humble  position  did  not, 
however,  prevent  his  falling  in  love  with 
a  girl  of  rare  beauty.  But  Gasb^oni 
had  a  brother  named  Gennaro,  as  also  a 
brother-in-law,  Angeio  de  Paolis,  who 
had  wedded  his  sister  Gnistina,  and 
who  had  both  joined  the  brigands  to 

*  Murat,  or  Joachiin  Napoleon,  when  King  of 
NapleO)  enacted  very  severe  laws  agsinat  bttiidtti^ 
whom  he  ueated  ss  eaemies  of  the  publia  AH- 
son  and  other  historiaDfl  have  placed  on  recent 
that  the  "  beau  Babreur  *'  was  shot  in  acoordance 
with  a  law  which  he  had  liimself  enacted.  But  it 
was  a  law  enacted  agamut  bandlUs  not  afloat 
polkioal  offenders.  iSie  French  were  unable  to 
diatiuguiah  men  hung  for  ssaasaiDating  a  pnUoe 
consUible  Trom  political  offendersi  and  the  ItaUaoa 
are  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  between  p> 
litical  offenders  and  brigands. 
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avoid  consciiption.    They  had  retuined 
to   iheir  native  place — Sonnino — under 
the  amnesty  of  the  Pope  in  1614,  but 
the  father  of  the  young  girl  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man 
who  belonged  to  a  family  of  brigands. 
The  brother  went  so  far  as  to  tlireaten 
him  with  death  if  he  attempted  to  pro- 
secute liis  sait    Gasbaroni  at  once  drew 
his  dagger,  and  killed  the  young  man  be- 
neath the  window  of  his  beloved.    Such 
was  the  first  crime  committed  by  Gas- 
baroni,  and  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
have  flowed  from  it.    We  have  seen 
that,  in  1814,  all  the  brigands  of  the 
Papal  States  having  been  amnestied  by 
Pius  VII.,  had  returned  to  their  homes 
till  the  outbreak  of  Jambucci.     It  was 
not  so,  however,  with  the  brigands  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  were  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  I'estoration  of  Fer- 
dinand  I.   to    obtain    the  same  favor. 
Gasbaroni  having  outlawed  himself  by 
the  crime  of  murder,  had  no  pa[)al  band 
with  whom  to  seek  refuge,  so  he  joined 
that  which  still  held  together  on  the 
Neapolitan    territory  nnder  Domenieo 
the  Calabrese.    This  Domenieo,  brother 
to  Gaetano  and  Pietro,  snrnanied  the 
Calabrese   brothers,   of    the    pontifical 
bands,  was  a  rough,  uncultivated,  and 
licentious  brute,    who    ruled  with   the 
stick,  was  exceedingly  avaricious,  and 
ungrateful  to  the  peasants  who  lent  him 
their  aid.  Five  other  youths  having  join- 
ed the  band  from  the  Pontifical  States, 
among   whom  Allessandro    Massaroni, 
as  daring  and  enterprising  as  Gasbaroni 
himself,  they  agreed  to  separate  them- 
selves from  a  chief  of  so  repulsive  a 
character,  and  to  constitute  a  band  of 
themselves,  and  they  selected  Gasbaroni 
as  their  head.    Thus  it  happened  that 
the  latter  had  not  been  a  bandit  many 
months  before  he  became  the  chief  of 
the  only  band  of  brigands  at  that  time 
existing  in  ^e  Papal  States.    The  Cal- 
abrese had  vowed  destruction   to  him 
and   his  band,  as  deserters,  but  he  was 
shortly  afterward  betrayed  by  a  peasant, 
Marzo  by  name,  whose  wife  he  had  out- 
raged^ and  who  seduced  him  and  seven- 
teen of  his  followers  to  a  ch&tean  near 
Fondi,  under  promise  of  plunder,  plied 
them  with  wine,  and  then  had  the  place 
surrounded  by  an  armed  force  whilst  in 
their  orgies.     Several  were  slain  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  escape,  but  Domenieo 


and  others  were  captured  and  taken 
to  Capua,  where  they  were  put  to 
death.  Marzo  did  not,  however,  es- 
cape the  revenge  of  the  bandits,  who 
shot  him  eight  years  afterwards,  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  his  own 
country. 

The  other  brigands  who  had  been  am- 
nestied got  on  no  better  than  Jambucci. 
Gaetano,  who  had  turned  butcher  at 
Sonnino,  used  to  pay  for  his  beasts  with 
blows  of  a  stick,  and   woe  to  those  who 
ventured  to  complain.    Decdnnove  con- 
tented himself  with  simply  levying  con- 
tributions in  money  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Sezza,  whither  he  had  retired ;  this, 
although  these  amnestied  brigands  were 
actually  supplied   with  sufficient  means 
to  procure  a  livelihood  by  the  pontifical 
authorities.     When  the  Austrians  occu- 
pied the  country  in  1816,  all  the  Neapo- 
litan and  Papal  brigands  were  once  more 
amnestied,  and  Gasbaroni  atid  his  band 
left  the  mountains  to  assist  in  supplying 
the  Austrians,  who  were  besieging  the 
fortress  of  Ga6ta,  held  by  Joachim  Murat, 
with  provisions.     He  is  said  to  have  even 
paid  a  visit  to  the  British  fleet  during  this 
epoch  of  a  recognized  existence.     But 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  reports  were  cur- 
rent that  the  pontitical  authorities  would 
not  abide  by  the  amnesty  tendered  by 
General  Bianchi ;  so  Gasbaroni  had  no 
alternative  left  to  him  but  to  gather  to- 
gether his  little  troop,  and  take  once 
more  to  the  mountains.     Other  reasons, 
probably,  guided  Gasbaroni  in  this  deter- 
mination.    In  order  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Austrians,  he  had  devastated 
the  rural  property  of  the  Patrizi's  near 
Itri — ^a  family  of  such  strong  Jacobin 
tendencies,  that  as  far  back  as"l  799  they 
had  organized  a  band  in  search  of  the 
royalist  freebooter  Fra  Diavolo.  lie  had, 
therefore,  the  hostility  of  many  power- 
ful families,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Bourbons,  to  encoimter  upon  the  with- 
drawal of   the  Austrians.     Gasbaroni, 
although  not  of  an  avaricious  disposition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  free 
with  his  money,  was — like  most  strong, 
hardy  men,  with  sanguinary  and  lustful 
instinrXs,  kept  under  Tittle  or  no  control 
— exceedingly  partial  to  the  fair  sex.     It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  he  felt  that 
he  could  give  a  freer  vent  to  the  worst 
impulses  of  his  nature  as  an  outlaw  than 
as  a  dweller  in  cities,  and  subject  to  the 
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pains  and  penalties  incniTed  hj  open  in- 
fractions of  the  rules  of  rectitude  and 
morality. 

Love  had  been  the  cauRe  of  his  first 
becoming  a  bandit,  and  love  was  the 
cause  of  his  final  incarceration.  His  pas- 
sion for  the  fair  sex  had  left  him  penni- 
less at  the  end  of  nil  his  exertions  to  pro- 
vision the  army  of  Gaeta ;  so  no  sooner 
had  he  taken  to  the  open  country,  than 
he  seized  upon  the  person  of  a  wealthy 
priest,  who  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Campo 
di  Miele,  and  from  whom  he  exacted  a 
ransom  of  two  thousand  crowns. 

At  this  epoch — ^the    last  months  of 
1814 — the    pontifical    government  had 
issued  edicts  promising  a  reward  of  fifty 
crowns  to  whoever  shoald  kill  a  brigand 
chief,  and  twenty-five  for  every  bandit 
slain.    An  amnesty  was  also  promised  to 
any  bandit  who  should  bring  in  the  head 
of  a  comrade  to  Frosinone.  To  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  brigands,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  were  also  ordered  to  be  rung 
whenever  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  call  the  population 
to  arms.     Nothing  answered  their  pur- 
pose better    than   letting  them    know 
their   presence    had    been    discovered. 
The   band  of  Gasbaroni  received  con- 
tinued  reinforcements   notwithstanding 
all  these  edicts,  and,  curiously  enough, 
one  of  the  origins  of  this  predilection  for 
a  life  of  outlawry  lay  in  a  municipal  pro- 
clamation against  long  hair  and  ribands 
in  the  hat — decorations  attributed  pecu- 
liarly to  brigands,  but  common  to  most 
of  the  peasantry.     One  of  the  bravest 
of  Gasbaroni's    recruits — Decesaris  of 
Prossedi — joined  the   band  because  he 
had  shot  the  provost  of  that  place  for 
having  insulted  him  by  pulling  his  long 
locks.     Ugolini,  Bishop  of  Frosinone, 
had  also  issued  an   edict  to  arrest  all 
those  who  had  been  amnestied  by  the 
Austrians,  which  caused  many  to  take 
to  the  open  country;  whilst  others,  who 
had  persevered  in  their  faith  in  govern- 
raent,  were  arrested,  and  among  them, 
Jambuoci,  Gaetano,  and  Decinnove ;  and 
the  latter,  having  attempted  to  escape, 
was  shot  by  the  gendarmes.    Among 
others  who  had  married  and  led  a  life 
of  quietude  for  many  years,  and  who 
were  forced  to  take  to  the  forest  by  the 
new  edict,  was  Louis  Masocco,  a  veteran 
bandit  of  such  proved  courage  and  well- 
known  experience,  that  Gasbaroni  felt 


himself  called  upon  to  resign  his  chief- 
tainship of  the  band  in  his  ravor. 

This  was  in  themonth  of  March,  1818. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Gasbaroni  re- 
ceived his  first  wound.    A  capture  had 
been  made,  the  ransom  asked,  and  a  mes- 
senger sent  to  bring  it  to  the  hut  of  a 
charcoal-burner  in  the  monntam.    The 
gendarmes  caught  the  messenger,  obli- 
ged him  to  reveal  the   spot  where  the 
bandits  awaited  him,  under  a  free  admi- 
nistration of  the  stick,  and  posted  them- 
selves in  the  hut.    The  brigands,  on  com- 
ing down  from  the  mountain,  suspected 
something  wrong  from  no  charcoal-bur- 
ners being  about ;  but  Gasbaroni  volun- 
teered to  approach  by  himself.    He  was 
received  by  a  volley  which  laid  him,  to 
all  appearance,  dead  on  the  ground.    The 
gendarmes  then  rushed  forth  to  cut  off 
his  head ;  but  Masocco  hurried  forward 
at  the  same  moment  with  all  his  bond. 
The  brigadier  and  two  gendarmes  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  swords,  cloaks,  and  hats,  as  also 
the  ransom.    Gasbaroni,  who  was  shot 
through  the  body,  was  removed  to  Mon- 
ticello  di  Fondi,  where,  thanks  to  youth, 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  skill  of 
a  well-paid    professional,  he  ultimately 
recovered,  but  he  never  afterwards  walk- 
ed so    upright  as  he  did  before    his 
wound. 

The  reward  promised  for  the  head  of 
a  biMgand — a  reward  for  treachery,  as 
Bishop  Fenelon  long  ago  remarked,  un- 
worthy of  a  secular  government,  and 
still  more  so  of  a  sovereign  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  Catholio 
Church — induced  four  gendarmes  to 
simulate  an  attack  upon  a  carriage  in 
order  to  be  admitted  into  the  brother- 
hood. Disturbed  by  other  gendarmes, 
they  had  to  separate;  Gasbaroni  met 
one,  and  killing  him,  he  cast  his  body 
into  a  cavern  in  the  mountain  of  Ter- 
racina;  the  other  three  were  put  to 
death  by  Massaroni's  band.  This  ef- 
fectually cured  the  gendarmerie  of  atr 
tempts  at  treachery. 

But  not  so  with  the  bands  themselves, 
where  the  promised  rewards  did  not  fiiil 
to  beget  traitors.  Theie  were  in  Masoo- 
co's  band  two  brothers  named  Usecca, 
and  two  others  named  Monacelli.  One 
of  the  Monacelli  being  ill,  an  Usecca 
was  left  in  the  chaise  of  him.  Tlie  lat* 
ter  killed  the  sick  man,  and  carried 
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head  to  Frosinone,  where  he  received 
the  promised  reward  and  was  admitted 
into  the  gendarmerie.  The  brother  of 
MoiiaeelU  insisted,  in  consequence,  that 
the  brother  of  Usecca,  who  remained 
with  the  band,  should  be  put  to  death ; 
and  Masocco  was  obliged  to  permit  the 
sacrifice  of  Another  bandit  as  an  expiatory 
victim  for  the  treachery  of  his  brother. 

Gasbaroni's  brother,  Gennaro,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Angelo  de  Paolis,  were, 
we  have  observed,  kept  in  confinement. 
Gasbaroni  resolved  upon  setting  them  at 
liberty.  To  effect  this,  he,  with  Masoc- 
co^s  consent,  separated  himself  from  the 
band,  and  gave  currency  to  a  report 
that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  chief, 
and  was  determined  to  take  his  life. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of 
Frosinone,  he  offered  Gennaro  and 
Anirehi  their  liberty,  if  they  would  join 
Gasbaroni,  and  together  slay  the  terrible 
Masocco.  They  agreed ;  but  once  free, 
they  killed  the  gendarme  who  had  first 
arrested  them,  and  then  hastened  to 
Masocco,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  reinforce 
the  band.  Never  was  a  bishop  more 
signally  duped.  The  authorities  and  the 
bandits  were,  indeed,  perpetually  at 
cross  purposes.  The  same  year  (1816) 
an  universal  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 
All  the  bands  were  to  assemble  at  Val- 
lecorsa,  to  be  emancipated  by  the  author- 
ities. Masocco  was  there  with  the  rest, 
but,  mistrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
priestly  government,  only  Gasbaroni  and 
Massaroni  presented  themselves  as  de- 
lecrates  of  the  band  within  the  walls  of 
the  town.  The  authorities,  who  only 
intended  to  dupe  the  bandits,  were  en- 
raged that  Masocco  and  all  his  band  had 
noc  fallen  into  the  trap.  Tliey  were 
especially  annoyed  that  one  Varoni,  a 
bandit  of  especial  renown  for  his  fero- 
city, was  not  at  least  one  of  the  delegates. 
Gasbaroni  and  JSIassaroni  found  in  this 
the  means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
a  most  perilous  position — for  they  had 
been  disarmed,  and  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  authorities.  But  they  said  they 
would  go  and  bring  in  Varoni,  and  they 
were  trusted  !  Masocco  laughed  heart- 
ily when  his  two  lieutenants  rejoined  the 
banii  without  their  rifles,  daggers,  and 
girdles  for  cartridges,  or  patroncina,  as 
they  c-alled  them,  to  all  of  which  they 
attached  the  greatest  value,  as  tried 
friends,  and  on  which  they  expended 
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large  sums  of  money.  The  decoration 
of  Gasbaroni's  patroncina  alone  cost  him 
fifty  crowns. 

Such  cross  purposes  read  really  more 
like  child's  pLiy  tnan  a  struggle  for  life 
and  liberty  between  the  established 
authorities  and  a  group  of  reckless 
adventurers.  Deceearis  and  fifteen  men 
of  his  band  were  foolish  enough  to  accept 
of  the  promised  amnesty.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  join  his  family — the  boon  he  sought 
for  in  giving  himself  up — ^Decesaris 
found  himself  condemned  to  thirty  years 
of  galleys.  He  then  swore  that  he 
would  spare  no  means  of  evasion,  and  if 
he  could  only  succeed,  he  would  for  the 
future  renounce  all  belief  in  amnesties ; 
nor  was  he  long  in  finding  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  his  oath  into 
effect. 

The  French  had  introduced  the  Ris- 
tretta.  The  pontifical  government  adopt- 
ed the  same  system  for  starving  out  the 
brigands,  only  they  improved  upon  it  in 
this  way,  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  being 
gathered  within  the  folds  of  a  paternal 
government,  many  never  found  their 
way  out  of  it.  Not  being  able  to  capture 
the  men,  the  authorities  also  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  women,  one 
of  whom  was  shot,  for  a  few  bullets 
found  in  her  possession,  another  because 
she  was  detected  washing  some  shirts 
of  a  better  quality  than  those  usually 
worn  by  the  j)easantry.  The  shepherds 
were  likewise  bastinadoed  in  erery  direc- 
tion, but  with  no  better  result  than  to 
exasperate  the  whole  country  against  a 
cruel  and  impotent  government. 

Masocco's  band  was  now  divided  into 
three  detachments:  one  under  himself, 
the  other  two  under  Massaroni  and  Gen- 
naro Gasbaroni.  Thus  divided,  yet  act- 
ing in  concert,  they  killed  a  spy  close  to 
the  gates  of  Vallecorsa,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  gendarmes  ;  but  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  shooting  five  of  the  latter. 
The  next  day  a  similar  trick  was  prac- 
tised at  San  Lorenzo,  where  three  gen- 
darmes and  two  belligerent  tailors  fell 
before  their  rifles.  The  authorities  met, 
indeed,  with  nothing  but  bad  luck.  A 
squadron  of  sbirri  was  sent  from  Valle- 
corsa, and  another  from  Sonnino  the  en- 
suing night,  to  surround  the  convent  of 
San  Manno,  near  Fondi,  where  the  brig- 
ands were  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge. 
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In  the  dark,  and  in  their  terror,  one 
party  fired  upon  the  other,  and  a  corpo- 
ral and  three  men  were  killed. 

In  1817  Monsignore  Pacca  set  the 
example  of  leniency,  and  gave  some  of 
the  female  relatives  of  the  bandits  their 
liberty;  and  in  18; 8  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
invited  Massoco  to  a  conference  at  Ter- 
racina.  The  bandit  chief  exacted  a 
hostage  for  his  personal  safety,  and  then 
presented  himself,  armed  and  in  full 
Dandit  costume,  before  the  cardinal  min- 
ister and  his  followers.  The  bandits,  as 
before  observed,  take  great,  pride  in  the 
richness  of  their  costume  and  the  decora- 
tion as  well  as  efficiency  of  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  they  are  always 
very  foni  of  disjilaying  these  in  tov  ns 
and  villages,  when  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity.  In  this  respect  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States  have  ever  been  a  kind 
of  Mexico. 

Masocco  was  a  very  handsome  man. 
Barely  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  tall, 
strong  and  well  proportioned.  He  had 
a  splendid  head  of  dark  hair,  with  beard 
to  match,  expressive  eyes,  and  good 
face  and  forehead.  Not  only  was  he  a 
remarkable  man  in  outward  appearance, 
but  he  was  very  intelligent,  and  could 
speak  well  and  to  the  purpose.  He  had 
as  a  youth,  indeed,  been  educated  by 
an  estimable  priest — ^his  nominal  uncle. 
The  curiosity  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  the  renowned  chief  of  bandits  at 
Tcrracina  was  great. .  After  a  lively  dis- 
cussion, the  cardinal  succeeded  in  win- 
ning over  the  bandit  to  accept  an  am- 
nesty ,the  only  conditions  of  which  were  a 
year's  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Sau 
Angelo,  at  Rome,  where  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  see  their  wives  and  families. 
Masocco  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
returned  the  next  day  in  company  with 
Antonio  Gasbaroni,  De  Paolis,  and  the 
rest  of  the  band,  and  they  were  at  once 
transported  under  an  escort  of  dragoons 
to  the  Cortile  del  Oglio,  in  the  castle  of 
San  Angelo.  Geunaro  Gasbaroni  and 
Massaroni,  annoyed  that  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state  should  have  only  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Masocco,  took  no  steps 
towanls  obtaining  an  amnesty ;  but  the 
band  known  as  that  of  the  VellUrainSy 
who  exercised  their  profession  under  a 
certain  Barbone,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Frosinone,  submitted  to  the  same  teims 
as  had  been  accepted  by  Masocco. 


Guiseppa  Decesaris  had  escaped  with 
three  others  from  the  dungeons  of  Ci vita 
Vecchia  six  months  previously.  Fortune 
seems  to  favor  the  daring,  for  not  only 
was  their  escape  almost  miraculou<s  but 
no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  they  stum- 
bled upon  a  brigade  of  gendarmes  bath- 
ing in  a  river.  To  seize  upon  their  car- 
bines and  accoutrements,  and  to  shoot 
the  unarmed  men  in  the  water,  was  with 
the  bandits  the  affair  of  a  few  minutes. 
They  then  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
secure  the  person  of  Cardinal  Fescb, 
uncle  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to  set  tliem 
up  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for 
them  they  only  captured  a  French  artist 
in  the  palace  of  Frascati,  for  whose  ran- 
som the  cardinal  had,  however,  to  paj 
five  hundred  crowns.  This,  however^ 
with  four  thousand  crowns  derived  from 
the  capture  of  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Felicetti,  gave  them  a  good  start. 
They  also  made  prisoner  a  certain  Count 
Sylvestris  ;  but  as  he  was  fat  and  infirm, 
and  could  not  walk  as  fast  as  they  wishi'd, 
the  wretches  put  him  to  death,  after 
they  had  received  five  hundred  crowns 
towards  his  ransom.  A  peasant  had 
come  into  the  dungeons  at  Civita  Vewjliia 
whilst  Decesaris  was  there,  and  had 
grossly  insulted  him.  No  sooner  free, 
than  he  sought  him  out  and  cut  him  to 
pieces.  Decesaris  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  accept  the  proposed  amnesty. 
He  had  taken  an  oath  to  perish  in  the 
mountains,  arms  in  hand. 

Antonio  Gasbaroni  was  in  the  mean 
time  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Angelo.  De  Paolis,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Guistina,  was  also  there,  with 
his  wife  and  his  own  sister  Demira. 
Gasbaroni,  not  to  be  alone,  married  the 
latter  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  But  if 
pleasures  were  to  be  found  in  confine- 
ment, so  were  also  pains  and  penalties ; 
for  one  Francesca  Antonelli  denonnced 
Gasbaroni  and  De  Paolis  as  resolved  to 
take  to  the  mountains  at  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence.  This  he  did  to  curry 
favor  with  the  authorities.  The  con>e- 
quence  was,  that  whilst  at  the  end  of  the 
year  Antonelli,  although  his  charges  liad 
been  disproved,  was  appointed  gaoler  in 
one  of  tne  prisons  of  the  capital,  Gafr 
baroni  was  exiled  to  Cento,  ou  tlie  fron- 
tier of  Modena,  and  De  Paolis  to  Com- 
macchi,  amid  the  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic. 

As  to  Masocco,  he  was  appointed 
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lieutenant  of  sbirri,  or  arcbera,  in  Fi'osi- 
none.  The  price  of  the  head  of  a  bandit 
was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  of  a  chief  to  a  thousand. 
Masocco  devoted  bimself  to  his  new 
duties  with  zeal  and  honesty,  and  his 
intimacy  wit))  tlie  habits  and  lairs  of  the 
brigands  made  all  the  other  officers  look 
up  to  him.  There  were  at  that  time 
only  eighteen  brigands  in  the  mountains, 
twelve  under  Geunaro  Gasbaroni,  and 
six  with  Decesaris  and  Masaaroni;  but 
the 'persecution  of  Masocco  soon  obliged 
them  to  act  in  concert.  Masocco  liaving 
shot  one  of  the  brigands,  cousin  of 
Gennaro,  the  latter  shot  Masocco\s  sis- 
ter-in-hiw,  and  his  brother,  in  return, 
murdered  Gennaro's  child  in  its  cradle. 
It  must  be'  admitted  that  what  was 
terme<l  briganda,s:e  was  assuming  a 
very  desperate  and  despicable  character. 
A  commissary,  Rotoli  by  name,  was 
deputed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  aid 
and  abet  Masocco,  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  of  amnesty  and  even  piardon. 
Deces:iris  and  Massaroni  turned  this 
very  circumstance  to  the  detriment 
of  Masocco.  They  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  Rotoli,  and 
Baid  they  would  deliver  up  the  band 
nndcr  Gennaro  Gasbaroni,  if  the  com- 
missary would  give  them  the  aid  of  a 
few  sbirri.  The  latter  proposed,  as  they 
expected,  the  assistance  of  Masocco.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  latter  represented 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  plot,  and  that 
it  would  cost  him  his  life.  The  commis- 
sary insisted.  He  then,  accompanied 
by  Masocco,  went  forth  from  Prossedi 
on  the  nig))t  of  the  15th  of  August 
to  an  olive-grove  on  the  mountain. 
They  were  tbilowed  at  a  distance 
by  five  gendarmes,  relatives  of  Ma- 
socco's.  The  commissary  and  Masocco, 
having  entered  the  wood,  found  there 
Decesaris  and  MassaronL  Decesaris 
took  the  commissary  aside  as  if  to  speak 
with  him,  while  Massaroni  entered  into 
conversation  with  Masocco.  At  the 
same  moment  one  of  the  band,  Luigi 
d^Angelo,  shot  the  chief  in  the  side, 
another  brigand,  Panni,  rushing  forward 
to  secure  his  double-barrelled  rifle.  This 
cost  him  his  life;  for  the  gendarmes, 
perceiving  the  act  of  treachery,  dis- 
charged their  carbines  on  the  group, 
killing  Panni,  and  at  the  same  time 
mortally  wounding  the  unfortunate  com- 


missary. This  tragedy  was  followed  by 
another  still  more  lugubrious.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  sbirri,  Pietro  Avarini,  enraged 
at  the  death  of  Rotoli  and  Masocco,  had 
all  the  relations  of  Decesaris  and  of  Vit- 
tori,  including  their  wives  and  children, 
altogether  thirteen  in  number,  old  men, 
women,  girls,  and  children,  arrested  and 
massacred,  without  trial  or  form  of  trial. 
No  wonder  that  brigandage  flourished 
when  the  sbirri  were  no  better  than  the 
bandits ! 

The  rage  and  exasperation  of  Deces- 
aris and  of  Vittori,  when  they  learnt 
how  cruelly  their  wives  and  children 
had  been  treated,  may  be  imagined.  In 
the  first  burst  of  their  fury  they  went 
the  same  night,  burnt  the  cottages  of  all 
their  relatives,  and  slaughtered  the  cattle 
and  sheep  and  all  living  things.  Tliey 
then  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  governor 
of  Prossedi,  and  put  Ave  peasants  to 
death.  For  some  days  not  a  night  passed 
but  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  fell  victims  to  their  sanguinary 
and  insensate  rage,  merely  because  they 
had  done  nothing  to  save  their  families 
from  immolation.  At  length  Massaroni, 
ashamed  of  the  brutality  of  his  colleague, 
got  him  away  from  the  scene  of  mas- 
sacre into  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On 
the  way  he  thought  that  he  recognized 
one  of  the  oflicials  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  outrage  upon  his  children, 
and  who  was  escorted  by  sbirri ;  but 
Decesaris  never  hesitated ;  alone  he  at- 
tacked the  travellers,  wounding  some, 
and  putting  the  rest  of  the  escort  to 
flight.  As  to  the  official  himself^  he  is 
said  not  only  to  have  slain  him,  but  to 
have  devoured  his  heart.  Let  us  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  this 
is  a  popular  exaggeration ;  but  the  tra- 
dition that  he  devoured  human  flesh  re- 
mained for  ever  afterwards  attached  to 
the  name  of  Decesiiris. 

Long  habit  of  brigandage  not  only 
placed  the  bandits  of  the  Pontifical 
States  in  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  authorities,  but 
they  themselves  cherished  the  most  erro- 
neous and  perverted  ideas  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  avocations.  Almost  all 
took  a  pride  in  what  they  considered  to 
be  indications  of  intelligence,  courage, 
and  heroism,  overlooking  the  horrible 
atrocities  of  robbery,  plunder,  and  mur- 
der.   Wlien  these  atrocities  were  made 
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to  assume  the  character  of  a  political 
partisanship,  il  only  made  matters  worse. 
It  was  just  like  Fenianism  in  this  (coun- 
try.    The  Fenians  may  shoot  policemen, 
blow  up  or  set  fire  to  prisons  and  public 
and  private  buildings,  murder  and  out- 
rage all  who  are  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
if  the  guilt  is  brought  home  to  them,  the 
penalties  of  the  law  are  tempered  by 
mercy,  whilst  others  may  both  openly 
palliate  crime,  preach  disorder,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  treasonable 
language,   without    any    notice    being 
taken  of  them.     Nay,  there  are  some  in 
high  places  who  are  ready  to  aver  that 
no  outrages  can  be  punished  till  real  or 
imaginary  grievances  are  removed.    The 
bandits  of  the  Roman  States  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  grievances  also.     But 
to  defend  their  malpractices  on  account 
of  their  grievances,  as  was  done  by  some 
in  the  f  apal  Stjites,  only  attested  the 
same  disorganization  of  the  moral  sense, 
as  is  to  be  found  among  the  humanita- 
rians of  our  own  country  in  the  present 
day. 

The  time  of  retribution,  however,  in- 
variably conies,  and  neither  indifference, 
perversity,  nor  political  animosities  can 
long  shield  culprits  from  a  deserved 
fate.  Massaroni  was  one  day  leaning 
against  a  tree,  humming  a  song,  when 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  abdomen.  He 
was  removed  by  his  comrades,  and  re- 
covered after  an  illness  which  lasted  a 
whole  year.  Decesaris  was  also  shot  in 
the  month  of  March,  1820,  in  the  very 
olive-wood  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
of  Prossedi,  where  Masocco  had  fallen. 
Two  gendarmes  had  got  notice  of  his 
-whereabouts,  and  lay  in  ambuscade. 
He  was  walking  quietly  along,  when 
four  barrels  were  almost  simultaneously 
discharged  at  him  from  a  distance  of  a 
few  paces,  and  the  much-dreaded  bandit 
lay  a  corpse  at  their  feet.  Three  thou- 
sand crowns  had  been  put  upon  his 
head,  which  was  carried  in  triumph  into 
the  town ;  but,  as  usual,  many  were  to 
be  found  who  pitied  the  fate  and  re- 
gretted the  death  of  the  ferocious 
bandit. 

Antonio  Gasbaroni  was,  in  the  mean- 
time, leading  a  pleasant  life  enough  at 
Cento,  in  the  Romagna.  He  was  lodged 
with  his  wife  in  an  hostelry,  and  allowed 
thirty  sous  a  day.  A  i*on  had  been  born 
to  him  during  this  interval  of  repose. 


A  great  drawback  to  hia  happiness  pre- 
sented itself,  however,  in  the  contempt 
with  which  he  and  his  wife  were  treatwi. 
The  good  people  of  Romagna  could  not 
appreciate  the  heroism  of  a  bandit,  anil 
they  only  wondered  that  he  was  not 
hung  instead  of  being  pensioned  off 
upon  nine  crowns  a  year.  As  to  De 
Paolis,  all  he  did  at  Gomacchio  was  to 
gamble  in  public-houses.  At  lencrtb,  the 
body  of  a  fisherman  who  was  known  to 
have  won  money  from  the  ex-bandit 
having  been  found  in  the  town-ditch,  lie 
was  removed  to  Ferrara.  Here  he  es- 
tablished relations  with  another  bandit, 
Pietro  Rinaldi  by  name,  and,  purchasing 
guns  and  accoutrements,  they  started 
for  Cento,  where  they  appear  to  have 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
Gasbaroni  to  join  them. 

This  was  on  the  20lh  of  August,  1820, 
and  it  was  thus  that  these  incorrigible 
rogues  abandoned  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, for  Paolis  had  four  children,  and 
gave  up  a  protected  and  pensioned  ex- 
istence to  take  once  more  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  small  band  resolved  to  make 
its  way  by  Tuscany  to  the  Papal  States. 
But  arrived  at  Bologna,  they  ibnnd  that 
the  news  of  their  evasion  had  spread 
over  the  country,  and  so  sharp  was  the 
look-out,  that  Gasbaroni,  being  more  in- 
difierent  to  comfort  than  his  companions, 
set  off  by  himself,  keeping  to  the  woodi 
and  mountains  till  he  arrived  at  Carpi- 
neto,  in  Frosinone.  As  to  Paolis  and 
Rinaldi,  they  were  less  fortunate.  Hav- 
ing stumbled  on  their  way  on  a  carriage 
in  which  was  the  Countess  Mariscotti, 
Paolis  fired  at  the  coachman,  and  miss- 
ing him,  killed  the  countess.  For  this 
the  two  bandits  were  arn*sted,  and  the 
heads  of  both  were  cut  oflT  on  the  Plare 
of  Bologna.  Paolis  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold smoking  a  cigar,  but  Rinaldi  waa 
far  from  manifesting  so  great  an  indiffer- 
ence to  that  death  which  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  on  others.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain if  Gasbaroni  was  not  one  of  the 
party,  and  that  he  fled  afterwards.  His 
wife  perished  from  grief  a  week  after 
she  had  been  abandoned  by  him,  but  his 
child  was  removed  with  the  widow  and 
children  of  De  Paolis  to  Rome,  w^herc 
it  also  died  at  an  early  age.  As  to  Sig- 
nora  De  Paolis,  who  was  veiy  pretty, 
she  fell  a  victim  to  her  beauty^  for  she 
was  killed  by  a  lover  who  had*  been  re- 
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jected  in  favor  of  anotlier.  All  the  chU- 
dren  perislied  one  after  another  from 
sickness  entailed  by  close  conlinement. 

Gasbaroni  took  refuge  at  first  in  the 
hut  of  a  shepherd  well  known  to  him, 
and  where  he  remained  until  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  entailed  by  his 
long  and  harassing  journey.  He  had 
also  lost  his  arms.  So  when  he  set  forth 
from  the  shepherd's  hut,  restored  to 
health,  he  had  a  stont  cudgel  as  his  only 
weapon,  yet  he  managed  with  its  aid  to 
kill  a  spy  whom  he  met  on  his  way. 
Arrived  at  Terracina,  he  established 
communications  with  his  brother  Gen- 
naro,  who  was  at  that  time  within  the 
walls  of  the  town  with  his  band,  await- 
ing an  amnesty  from  Cardinal  Gonsalvi. 
Gennaro  having  declined  to  take  to  the 
monntain,  Antonio  Gasbaroni  was 
obliged  to  pass  into  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory, where  he  joined  the  band  under 
INIassaroni,  which  only  numbered  at  that 
time  ten  men. 

Man  cannot  affront  nature  without 
suffering  for  it  one  day  or  another.  Gas- 
baroni regretted  to  a  degree,  that  would 
scarcely  be  expected  of  a  bandit  chief, 
hi^  conduct  towards  his  wife  and  child. 
The  only  relief  he  could  obtain  to  his 
torture  was  in  active  employment. 
With  the  aid  of  only  one  comrade,  a 
certain  Pasquale  do  Girolami,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  distress  by  a  wound 
and  long  illness,  he  carried  off  a  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Terracina,  for  whose  ran- 
som they  obtained  a  thousand  crowns. 
With  this  sum  they  were  enabled  to  de- 
corate their  persons  with  cartridge 
girdles  adorned  with  silver  plates,  with 
silver  buttons,  and  gold  earrings.  The 
vanity  of  a  brigand  seems  to  be  among 
the  most  repulsive  of  all  vanities.  But 
nature  is  the  same  in  all,  no  matter  un- 
der what  slight  differences  of  form  it 
may  present  itself — a  peculiar  cut  or 
color  of  garb,  a  waistcoat,  a  neck-tie,  or 
even  gold  earrings. 

The  two  bandits  were  thus  enabled  to 
dazzle  Massaroni  and  his  men  when  they 
returned  to  head-<}uarters,  and  the  former 
was  so  jealous  of  Gasbaroni's  success 
that  he  organized  an  expedition  against 
the  seminary  of  Terracina,  situated  on  a 
hill  out^iide  the  town.  This  expedition 
entailed  the  death  of  the  ffither-rector, 
the  capture  of  seven  students,  one  of 
whom  was  sent  home  because  he   was 


wounded,  and  the  murder  of  two  youths 
in  cold  blood,  although  their  ransom 
(four  thousand  crowns)  had  been  duly 
received  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
others. 

In  1820  a  revolution  in  Naples  drove 
Ferdinand  I.  from  the  throne,  and  an  Aus- 
trian army  was  sent  to  punish  the  rebels. 
The  latter,  under  Prince  Caracosi,  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  bandits,  the 
two  principal  bands  of  which  were  Mas- 
saroni's,  in  the  Pontifical,  and  Michele 
Magari's,  in  the  Neapolitan  States. 
They  were  offt-red  the  village  of  M»»nti- 
cellodi-Fondi  for  head-quarters,  and  thir- 
ty sous  pay  per  diem,  if  ihey  would  only 
harass  the  Austrian**  as  the  celebrated 
Fra  Diavolo  of  Itri  had  previously  done 
the  French.  Ma'^saroni  himself  was  ac- 
coutred in  a  red  uniform  with  a  cap- 
tain's epaulets.  It  is  thus  that  the  Ita- 
lian states  have  in  all  times  of  trouble 
organized  brigandage,  and  consequently 
strengthened  its  footing  in  the  country. 
Even  Garibaldi  himself  has  in  his  time 
been  denounced  as  a  brigand,  and  a  price 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns  placed  upon 
his  head. 

The  two  bands  united  did  not  at  first 
number  more  than  twenty-five  men ; 
but  a  recognized  and  paid  banditti  was 
another  thing,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  criminals  and 
outlaws  came  to  seek  employment  at 
Monticello.  They  had  their  chaplain  and 
their  surgeon.  Such  as  were  married 
and  had  families  were  joined  by  them, 
others  took  to  themselves  women  of 
Monticello.  Festivities  and  orgies  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  A  guard 
was  mounted,  it  is  true,  and  the  business 
of  the  bandits  was  transacted  at  Najjles 
by  one  Antonio  Mattel ;  but  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  outlaws,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  indulgence  in  sensual  and  riotous 
debauchery.  Massaroni,  whose  wife, 
Matilda,  was  as  much  given  to  excesses 
as  her  husband,  encouraged  him  in  his 
orgies,  until  the  wound,  which  we  have 
before  noticed,  re-opened,  and  he  was 
laid  up  with  a  dangerous  illness.  Gas- 
baroni was,  if  anything,  still  more  licen- 
tious in  his  conduct,  and  he  spent  all  his 
money  upon  vile  courtesans  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  rumors  of  prodigality. 
Poverty  soon  obliged  him  to  have  re- 
course to  the  highway — a  proceeding 
which   was  not  precisely  in   the    pro- 
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gramme  ol  their  political  duties  at  Mon- 
ticello ;  so  government  interfered,  and 
the  bandits  were  obliged  to  send  four 
unfortunate  young  volunteers  to  be  shot 
in  their  places.  Even  Italian  consciences 
were  shocked  by  such  an  outrage  upon 
human  nature. 

When  the  Austrians  arrived  on  the 
frontieis,  the  Neapolitans  disai)peared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  the  brigands  also 
hastened  to  evacuate  Monticello.  Gas- 
baroni,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  quit 
the  arms  of  his  mistress,  recognized 
among  the  officers  who  came  to  take 
possession  of  the  place,  one  whom  he 
had  known  at  Mola-di-Gaeta  in  1815, 
and,  entering  into  communication  with 
him,  he  obtained  through  his  mediation 
an  order  that  Monticello  should  continue 
to  be  an  asylum  for  brigands. 

An  ai  onymous  letter,  announcing  that 
the  vilL  ge  would  be  attacked,  however, 
induced  Gasbaroni  to  withdraw  from  it 
shortly  afterwards,  and  selecting  fifteen 
of  the  most  enterprisnig  youths  in  the 
place,  he  formed  a  band  of  his  own. 
Among  those  who  stood  by  him  was  a 
priest  named  Nicola  Tolfa,  and  under 
nis  guidance  a  descent  was  effected  upon 
the  monastery  of  Chartreux,  at  Frascati, 
and  four  of  the  monks  were  led  off  to 
captivity.  But  Nicola  Tolfa,  who  was 
also  employed  in  negotiating  the  ransom, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  se- 
clusion, while  the  gendarmes,  following 
up  the  band,  killed  one  of  their  number 
and  wounded  one  of  the  captive  monks. 
All  that  the  band  got  by  this  daring 
exploit  was  some  two  thousand  crowns. 
This  was  very  little  for  such  men  as 
Vittori,  Feodi,  Girolarni,  and  Minocci, 
all  of  whom  belonged  to  Gasbaroni's 
band,  and  whose  heads  were,  like  his, 
valued  at  three  thousand  crowns. 

Whilst  Gasbaroni  was  thus  plying  his 
avocation  on  his  own  account,  Monticello, 
where  Massaroni  had  remained  confined 
by  illness,  was  invested  on  the  night  of 
the  21  St  of  June  by  the  united  Pontifi- 
cal and  Neapolitan  forces ;  most  of  the 
band  made  their  escape,  but  Massaroni 
was  captured,  exposed  on  the  Place  of 
Fondi,  and  dying  the  same  night,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  conveyed  to  Frosi- 
none.  Several  other  brigands  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners  on  this 
occasion.     One  of  them,  Mastroluga,  a 


man  of  singular  ferocity,  was  hid  in  a 
stable,  and  would  have  escaped,  but  that, 
seeing  among  the  sbirri  a  man  to  whom 
he  bore  a  deadly  enmity,  he  could  not 
resist   the  temptation  of  shooting  him. 
The  rest  being  thus  made  aware  of  his 
hiding-place,  rushed  upon  him  and  put 
him  to  death.     It  was  all  over,  however, 
with  what  were  designated  as  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  enthanted  Castle  of  MoDli- 
cello ;  some  who  escaped  joined  the  band 
of  Magari  in  Naples,  others  returned  to 
their  homes.     Mattel,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore noticed  as  acting    as  secretary  at 
Naples  when  the  outlaws  were  quartered 
at   Monticello,  and   who   was  the  man 
who  led  to  their  extermination,  was  en- 
countered   by   one   Ugolini,   a  refugee 
from  head-quarters,  and  was  by  him  put 
to  death.     This  Ugolini  was  incorpora- 
ted into  the  sbirri,  who,  at  that  ejKxh. 
being  organized  into  ten   comj)anies  oi 
a  hundred  men  each,  were  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Ceutur'  ni. 
Gasbaroni,  after   his  exploit  at  Fras- 
cati, entered   upon  a  campaign  in  the 
Abruzzi,  passing  on  his  way  the  towns 
of  Arpino  and  Sera,  where  he  had  the 
audacity  to  display  himself  in  the  caf«^ 
without  any  one  daring  to  molest  him. 
Thence,  after  levying  contributions  from 
merchants  and  otliers,  he  took  to  the 
Apennines,   near   Leonessa.      Here    he 
and  his   band  were  8urrounde<l  by  an 
armed  force,  but  Gasbaroni,  having  i-e- 
marked    a   certain   anxiety   among  the 
shepherds  of  the  vicinity,  withdrew  with 
his   band   into   a  rocky  defile,  whence 
they  were  enabled  to  drive  off  their  as- 
sailants, with  the  loss  of  only  two  men 
wounded. 

Winter  comin<y  on,  and  the  mountains 
becoming  clad  with  snow,  the  band  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  maritiiue  region 
of  Frosinone.  Government  ^\  as  at  this 
moment  very  active  in  puttin.i?  do^vn 
brigandage.  All  the  relatives  of  bandit* 
were  arrested,  and  their  houses  demol- 
ished. As  to  Gasbaroni,  he  was  plac- 
arded as  a  "  tiger  who  devoured  the 
hand  that  fed  him  as  well  as  the  hand 
that  struck  him."  The  bandit  chiet 
determined  to  show  that  he  was  Di»t 
the  tiger  that  he  was  represented  to 
be,  made  two  successive  visit«i  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fair  at  Teroli,  one  to 
the  inn  at  Alatri,  the  other  to  the  iun 
at  the  bridge    of   Tommacella,  when 
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they  were  full  of  people — merchants 
and  tradesmen,  priests  and  soldiers, 
women  and  children — and  supping  with 
them,  and  treating  them,  left  every 
one  delighted  with  his  afability  and 
generosity. 

The    peasantry   were,    however,    in- 
fluenced by  the  hostility  of  government, 
and  began  to  denounce  the  movements 
of  the  banditti.     The   latter,  however, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  this  by  mnssaering  all 
who  ventured  to  denounce  them — Ma- 
gari  and  his  band  at  Reisonna,  Gusbar- 
oni  in  Frosinone.     A  favorite  spot  had 
been  selected  by  the  latter  for  c.irrying 
on  business,  and  this  was  on  the  high 
road  10  Nnples,  between  Portello,  the 
custom-house  of  the  Neapolitan  States, 
and  Epitafio,  the  custom-house  of  the 
Pontifical   States.      Here  they  stopped 
whatever    conveyances     pleased     their 
fancy  which  were  plying  between  Fondi 
and  Terracina.     Among  other  captives 
thus  made  was  an  Austrian  colonel  and 
his  servant.     The  colonel,  Gutnohfen  by 
name,  wrote  for   his   ransom,  fixed   at 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  to  the  police 
at  Terracina  and  to  his  general  at  Naples. 
The  latter  replied, "  Ai  signori  briganie  di 
Valle-Marin;i " — such  was  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  missive — that  he  would  send 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  instead  of  the 
twenty  thousand  crowns  demanded.  The 
general  accordingly  arranged  with  the 
armed  force  of  Frosinone  that  the  ban- 
ditti should  be  surrounded  by  the  former 
coming  over  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
whilst  a  strong  force  of  Austnans  ad- 
vanced, also  over  the    hills,  from  the 
Terra   di   Lavoro.     The   bandits    were 
thus  fairly  entrapped ;    but  Giisbaroni, 
having  perceived  that  the  trooj^s  of  the 
Pontifical  States  had  put  white  kerchiefs 
around  their  hats,  so  that  they  should  be 
knoT^  to  the  Austrians,  he  made  his 
band  Vlopt  the  same  insignia,  aud  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
Austrian  lines  with  their  prisoner  un- 
scathed.    Gasbaroni,   fearful,    however, 
that  the  Austrians  miglit  take  reprisals 
on  their  families,  set  the  colonel  free — 
against  the  wishes  of  Vittori  and  others, 
who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death;  and  the  latter  was  ever  after- 
wards grateful  to  Gasbaroni,  and  when 
a  general  he  set  some  of  the  relatives  of 
the   bandits  at  liberty;    and  when  the 
bandit  chief  was  himself  a  prisoner  at 


Civita  Vecchia  in  1834,  he  visited  him, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  re- 
lieve the  privations  of  his  captivity. 

Upon  another  occasion,  and  in  the 
same  locality — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
group  of  hills  Jiud  valleys  that  come 
down  to  the  shore  between  Fondi  and 
Terracina — Gasbaroni  attacked  a  whole 
brigade  of  gendarmerie  who  had  ven- 
tured into  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  the  ban- 
dits, and  put  them  to  fiight,  killing  four 
and  woundi?ig  many  others. 

Gasbaroni  made  his  second  campaign  . 
in  the  Abruzzi  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
and  upon  thi^*  occasion  he  lost  his  lieu- 
tenant, Vittori,  who  was  shot  in  an  am- 
buscade by  the  Neapolitan  gendar- 
merie. G.isbaroni  himself  received  a 
ball  through  the  leg  and  arm  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  as  he  was 
stooping  to  pick  up  his  rifle,  not  far 
from  Terracina.  He  was  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence, to  lay  up  in  a  hut  near  Monti- 
cello.  It  is  said  that  the  ointment  pro- 
cured at  Fondi  for  dressing  his  wounds 
was  poisoned  by  the  authorities.  This 
having  failed,  a  strong  party  was  organ- 
ized to  capture  him  in  his  retreat,  but 
Gasbaroni,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  movement,  had  himself  trans- 
ported to  another  mountain,  whence  he 
could  contemplate  at  his  ease  the  arrival 
of  the  armed  force,  and  their  useless  ex- 
ploration of  the  hut  and  the  surround- 
ing woods. 

A  third  campaign  was  entered  upon  in 
1823,  Gasbaroni  having  recovered  from 
his  wounds.  Nay,  so  perfectly  had  he 
recovered  his  health,  that  seeing  one  day 
some  women  busy  gathering  wood  in 
the  forest,  he  bade  his  band  bring  them 
in.  Never  was  order  obeyed  with 
greater  alacrity.  Gasbaroni,  as  usual, 
selected  the  prettiest;  but  she  was  as 
virtuous  as  she  was  fiir,  and  opposing 
force  to  the  approaches  of  the  bandit, 
Gasbaroni  got  into  such  a  p<'ission  that 
he  put  the  unfortunate  young  woman  to 
death. 

Luckily  the  accui*sed  bandit  was  not 
always  so  sanguinarily  disposed.  Meet- 
ing a  noble  lady  on  horseback  accom- 
panied by  only  one  sei-vant,  he  arrested 
ner,  and  demanded  a  ransom  of  two 
thousand  crowns.  But  the  lady  decla- 
ring that  her  husband,  although  wealthy, 
did  not  like  her  sufficiently  to  pay  a  ran- 
som to  procure  her  freedom,  Gasbaroni 
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was  60  much  amused  by  the  incident  that 
he  consented  to  set  the  lady  at  liberty 
on  condition  that  she  would  give  him 
information  regarding  the  whereabouts 
and  resources  of  her  n.'latives.  The 
lady  appears  to  have  been  nothing  loth, 
and  he  was  enabled  by  these  means  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  the 
intendant  of  Prince  Colonna  and  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  a  ransom  of  two  thou- 
sand crowns — a  feat  which,  however, 
cost  him  dear. 

The  victims,  on  their  liberation,  set  all 
*  the  sbirri  of  Palestrina  and  Anagni  on 
the  traces  of  the  robbers,  who  were 
caught  in  an  ambuscade,  and  in  the  skir- 
mish that  ensued,  although  the  sbirri 
were  driven  off,  Gasbaroni  received  a 
third  wound,  this  time  in  the  back  and 
shoulders.  He  was  once  more  obliged 
to  lay  up,  selecting  the  territory  of 
Veroli  until  he  was  cured,  after  which 
he  descended  into  the  maritime  districts, 
where  he  learned  from  the  ])easants  that 
a  plan  had  been  organized  for  capturing 
him  during  the  wunter  in  the  farm  of 
Pia,  a  s])ot  sitwited  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  not  far  from  Terra- 
cina,  and  close  to  the  high  road  to  Pros- 
inone,  but  sheltered  by  two  deep  streams 
and  beds  of  reeds,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  banditti. 
Here  they  were  invaded  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  1824,  by  a  strong  force  of  dra- 
goons, gendarmes,  and  sbirri.  But  Gas- 
baronies  luck  did  not  fail  him;  fearing  a 
plot,  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  forest  of 
Kocca-Sccea,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  band 
escaped  by  a  ford  over  the  Amazeno, 
which  had  been  left  unguarded,  after 
killing  one  of  the  sbirri.  Soon  after- 
wards, Gasbaroni  revenged  himself  for 
the  t  reach  eiy  of  the  peasants  of  the  Pia 
farm  by  putting  four  of  them  to  death, 
atid  burning  down  the  house  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  armed  force. 

Tliesc  incidents  happened  at  the  epooh 
when  Leo  XH.  had  just  succeeded  to 
Pope  Pius  Vn.,  and  all  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  brigands  were  frustrated 
by  the  inveterate  animosity  of  Gasbaroni. 
The  latter,  after  massacring  the  peasants 
at  Pia,  withdrew  to  the  hills  of  Pipeino, 
where  he  stopped  the  diligence,  but  only 
got  seven  hundred  crowns  and  a  sackful 
of  sweetmeats.   The  band  was  in  return 

Eursued  by  the  gendarmerie,  who  wore, 
owever,  beaten  ofil    This  dooe,  they 


took  their  way  to  the  Strado  d^Appia, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  they  stumbled 
upon  an  English  carriage,  which  they 
stopped  and  plundered  ot  eighty  crowns, 
a  gold  watch,  and  a  good  deal  of  lineo. 
A  shepherd,  upon  whose  |)erson  some  of 
this  linen  was  afterwards  discovered, 
was  hung  in  consequence. 

In  1824,  the  episcopacy  of  Frosinonc 
was  converted  into  a  legation,  and  the 
bishop  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Pal- 
lotta,  who  removed  the  seat  of  jnrisdio" 
tion  to  Ferentino,  and  at  the  same  time 
relaxed  the  laws  against  brig:iiuUge. 
This  wa.<«,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of 
bandits.  Gasbaroni  and  his  band  were 
enabled,  under  the  new  edict,  to  8)K*nd 
the  nights  in  villages  and  eoimtry-houflcs, 
enjoying  unlimited  hospit  ality .  But  this 
happy  state  of  things  was  soon  put  an 
end  to  by  Gasbaroni's  violence,  he  hav- 
ing penetrated  with  his  band  into  th« 
church  of  Pisterzo,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  grand  mass  on  Ascension- 
day,  and  massacred  the  governor,  who 
had  manifested  great  hostility  to  bandits. 
A  thing  incomprehensible  without  the 
Pontifical  States,  the  archpriest,  who  was 
performing  mass  at  the  time*,  iuvited 
Gasbaroni  and  his  band  to  dinner  after 
the  murder.  Cardinal  Pal  lotta,  how* 
ever,  sent  his  commissary  to  Pisterzo,  to 
levy  a  fine  of  five  hundred,  crowns  for  the 
scenes  enacted  there,  as  also  the  B:ane 
sum  at  Veroli,  where  Minocci  and  hia 
band  had  been  ravaging  the  women. 

Cardinal  Pallotta  was  succeeded  bv 
Monsignore  Benvenuti,  who  showed 
nmch  greater  vigor  in  suppressing  brig- 
andage. Gasbaroni,  after  enjoying 
himself  some  time  at  Piperno,  had  tsiken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  forest  of  CaserU, 
a  vast  wood  which  stretches  from  near 
Terracina  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles,  and  is  designated,  according  to 
the  towns  it  neighbors,  forest  of  Terra- 
cina,  of  San  Felice,  of  Cisterna,  of  Net* 
tuno,  of  Campo  Morto,  and  of  Conea. 
The  high  road,  known  as  the  Strnda  d* 
Appio,  is  carried  along  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  this  forest  and  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  capture 
made  was  of  two  Austrian  officers ;  but 
as  no  ransom  was  to  be  got,  they  were 
robbed  and  allowed  to  depart.  A  next 
exploit  was  the  capture  of  a  wealthy 
proprietor  in  his  own  mansion  at  Montel- 
lanico,  and  who  was  ransomed  for  ioof 
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thonsand  crowns,  besides  considerable 
booty  found  on  the  premises. 

Treachery  began  at  this  epoch  to  man- 
ifest itself  among  the  bandits.  First, 
one  Bracci  slew  another  bandit  named 
Iranelli,  and  took  his  head  to  Frosinone 
in  order  to  pocket  the  reward.  Next, 
a  traitor  of  the  name  of  Ciovaglia,  not 
only  carried  the  head  of  his  comrade 
Mandatori  to  Frosinone,  but  he  also  de- 
Donnced  the  movements  of  the  banditti, 
and  the  names  of  their  accomplices. 
This  was  followed  by  Olivieri  and  Vit- 
tori  slaying  the  bandit  Orsini,  and  then 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  sbirri. 
The  most  fatal  of  all  betrayals  was,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  shepherd  Vallecorsa, 
who,  to  save  the  life  of  his  brotlier,  de- 
nonnced  the  whereabouts  of  Minocci  and 
his  small  detachment.  They  were  siu*- 
rounded,  and  Minocci,  Simoni,  Gramma- 
na,  and  Percaii  were  slain,  and  Feodi 
was  grievously  wounded. 

It  happened  with  Gasbaroni's  band 
jnst  as  with  Minocci'a  The  brother  of  a 
shepherd,  named  Mangiapelo,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  having  linen 
taken  from  the  English  carriage  on  his 
person.  Manginpelo  denounced  the 
whereabouts  of  Gasbaroni  in  order  to 
save  his  brother's  life.  All  the  available 
force  at  Frosinone  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched in  three  detachments  into  the 
forest  of  Caserta.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  bandits  were  obliged  to  dis- 
perse in  various  directions,  and  many  fell 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  their  own 
comrades.  Gasbaroni  made  his  escape 
into  the  territory  of  Naples,  with  only 
six  of  hi;;  band  remaining. 

Disorganization  of  the  banditti  once 
get  in,  it  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1826,  Feodi  and  a 
small  detachment,  betrayed  by  a  peas- 
ant, were  caught  in  an  ambuscade  by  the 
civic  guard  of  Na]>es ;  two  of  the  bandits 
were  killed,  and  Feodi,  wounded,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  perished  in  tortures 
in  the  Place  of  Pastena.  The  system  of 
exportation  of  the  families  of  bandits 
had  also  been  once  more  put  in  force, 
and  tended  to  increase  the  already  ex- 
isting demorali7.ation.  Gasbaroni's  last 
murder  was  that  of  a  shepherd,  who 
had  betrayed  his  band  at  Predaporci, 
nearTerracina,  He  had  some  time  previ- 
ously fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of   a  well-to-do  peasant  of  Sonnino — 


Gertruda  Demarchis  by  name.  His  affec- 
tion was  returned ;  and  the  two  used 
often  to  meet  in  the  daytime,  for  at 
night  the  girl  could  not  get  out,  the 
gates  of  Sonnino  being  closed.  In  the 
fervor  of  his  new  passion  the  veteran 
bandit  was  induced  to  listen  to  promises 
of  amnesty  held  out  by  Monsignore 
Pellegrini,  sent  to  the  legation  by  the 
secretary  of  state  witli  esp*icial  power 
to  seduce  the  bandits  from  then-  evil 
ways.  An  interview  with  the  prelate 
was  arranged  near  Monticello.  Gas- 
baroni stipulated  at  this  interview  that 
the  church  of  Madonna  della  Pi  eta, 
situated  close  to  the  gates  of  Sonnino, 
should  be  ceded  to  him  and  to  his  little 
band  until  the  terms  of  the  anmesty 
could  be  arranged.  This  was  granted  ; 
the  prelate  knew  that  all  that  Gasbaroni 
sought  for  was  to  be  with  his  beloved 
Gertruda  Demarchis,  and  he  felt  sure  of 
his  victim.  Gasbaroni  was  soon  after- 
wards joined  at  the  church,  which 
served  as  an  asylum,  by  the  rest  of  his 
band,  as  also  by  that  of  Mai^ari.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  1825,  the  prelate 
Pellesjrini  dined  with  the  assembled 
bandits,  eight  of  whom  agreed,  upon 
the  faith  of  his  promises,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  proceed  to  Rome 
under  his  safeguard.  Gasbaroni  was 
one  of  the  eight. 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  they  were  con- 
fined in  Fort  San  Angelo,  whilst  Ger- 
truda, who  had  been  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  Gasbaroni  by  the  prelate,  as  a 
reward  for  his  submission,  was  remov- 
ed to  another  place.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  soon  increased  by  other 
stibmissions  brought  about  by  the  same 
fallacious  promises.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1826,  Gasbaroni  and  ten  others 
were  removed  to  Civita  Vccchia,  and 
they  remaiiied  there  until  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  when  they  were  removed, 
first  to  Rocca  di  Spoletto,  and  then  to 
Civita-Castellana. 

There  were  fifty  brigands  in  Gasba- 
roni's band  in  the  Pontifical  States,  and 
eight  in  Magari's  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  year  1824.  Out  of  the 
first-mentioned  fifty,  seventeen  were 
killed  or  betrayed,  eight  by  the  gen- 
darmes or  their  acolytes,  nine  by  peas- 
ants ;  seven  were  betrayed  by  their  own 
comrades.  All  the  rest  capitulated,  and 
must  have  since  died  in  prison.    On  the 
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18th  of  November,  1866,  Gasbaroni 
was  still  alive,  with  seven  only  of  liis 
band  and  one  Neapolitan ;  but  he  was 
racked  by  rheumatism  contracted  in 
damp  dungeons;  his  beard  was  white  as 
snow  ;  his  teeth  were  gone ;  and  he  was 
awaiting  to  appear  before  that  judg- 
ment-soat  which  may  be  more  merciful 
than  that  of  men,  but  where  he  had 
much  to  account  for. 


•  »• 


(Concluded  from  Fige  897.) 
ABYSSINIA. 


In   1849  the   English   appear  again. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  Abyssinia 
were  then  ruled,  Tigr6  and  Snmien  by 
Ubie,  Amhara  by  lias  Ali,  and  Sl)oa  by 
Sahela  Selassie,  with  none  of  whom  had 
we    any    treaty.      But    in   that   year, 
through   the   efforts  of  Dr.  Beke,  who 
travelled  there  in  1841,  and  was  anxious 
to  try  if  a  supply  of  laborers  for  our 
Bugar-growing  colonies  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  among  the  adventurous  race 
of  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  Mr.  Walter 
Plowden  was  appointed  British  Consul 
at  Massowah,  duly  accredited  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
England  and  Ras  Ali  in  tlie  same  year. 
Mr.  Plowden  found  a  countryman  and 
a    former    fellow-traveller,    Mr.     John 
G.    Bell,  in  high  favor  at  Court.     He 
had   married*  the  daughter  of  a  native 
chieftain,  and  adopted  Abyssinian  habits ; 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  Ras  Ali  in 
his  contest  with  ITbi^,  his  only  formida- 
ble  rival.     Tigr6   was  in  insurrection; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Plowden  attnclied  themselves  to  Ras 
Ali  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  man 
most  likely  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  in  the 
country   if  Ubi6   fell.     Mr.    Plowden's 
policy  obtained  the  approval  of  his  Gov- 
ernment,— even  when  lie  meddled  with 
Abyssinian  affairs  so  far  as  to   raise  a 
body  of  muskeetcrs  for  the  army  of 
which    his    friend   was   commander-in- 
chief.    This  act  i>rocured  him  a  nickname 
in  Abyssinia,  which  has  descended  to  his 
successor   Cnptain   Cameron.      The  na- 
tives, in  their  attempts  to  ])ronounce  his 
name,  got  as  far  as  "  Buladen ; "  then, 
shortening  this  to  "  Bulad,"  and  prefix- 
ing "  Basha,"  they  dubbed  him  "  General 
Gunlock."     This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the 
characteristic  love  of  punning,  to  which 
their  light-mindedness  and  the  genius  of 


the  language  constantly  tend.  Tlieir 
very  poetry,  .ibundant  as  it  is,  is  nearly 
all  satirical  and  full  of  verbal  quibbles. 

But  Ubi6,  backed  by  the  French,  \hi 
Ali  by  the  English,  and  Sahela  Selussic 
iu  Shoa,  were  all   soon    to  find    their 
master  in  a  young  bandit  chief  of  whose 
existence,  perhaps,  they  were  scarcely 
aware.     Going  back  to  the  year  1818, 
we  find  the  province  of  Kuara  under  the 
regency  of  the  widow  of  Hailo,  the  re- 
cent govenior  of  the  province.    She  was 
of  low  birth,  and  the  nobles  resented 
]jer  appointment.     She  was  soon  driven 
from  the  throne  and  reduced  to  sell  koaso 
in  the  streets, — ^a  drastic  drug  of  univer- 
sal use  in  Abyssinia,  and  recently  adopt- 
ed by   our  own  medical  men,— while 
Kassai  was  sent  to  a  convent  on  Lake 
Dembea  to  be  educated  for  a  "debte- 
ra."      He    had     remained   there  long 
enough  to  acquire  so  much  knowledge  as 
entitled  him  to  be  considered  an  accom- 
plished man  according  to  the  Abysdnian 
standard,  when  the  convent  was  pillaged 
by  a  marauding  party,  and  Kassai  fled 
to  his  native  mountains,  where  he  soon 
collected  a  rabble  of  followers.   He  then 
set  out  for  the  seat  of  war  between  Ras 
Ali  and  Ubi6,  determined  to  join  the 
stronger  party.     Meeting  on  the  vay 
with  a  troop  under  Menena,  a  famous 
Amazon,  mother  of  Ras  Ali,  and  govern- 
or of  Dembea,  a  woman  of  indomitahl? 
pride   and   fierce  temper,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  wounding  and  mak- 
ing her  a  prisoner.    Ras  Ah  at  once 
appreciated  his  tilents,  made  him  joint- 
governor  of  Dembea  with  Menena,  ga^^ 
him  high  rank  in  the  army,  and,  with 
Menena's  consent,  married  him  to  his 
daughter.      Kassai  next  undertook  to 
recover    the  district    of  Galabat  and 
Kuara,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Egyptians  during  the  disturbances  after 
his  father's  death ;  but  he  was  repulsed 
and  wounded.    His  doctor  demanded  a 
cow  for  his  fee  before  he  would  do  any- 
thing.  Kassai  wrote  for  one  to  Menena, 
who,   however,  thought  that  he   was 
down,  and  miglit  safely  be  insulted;  « 
she  sent  him  a  quarter  of  one,  5ayi"g 
that  it  was  enough  for  a  man  of  his  con- 
dition.    As  soon  as  ever  ho  wm  Me  to 
sit  in  his  saddle  agaui,  slie  paid  lor  her 
message  by  the  loss  of  her  auibonty 
and  Uberty.    She  had  few  qualiii«  to 
recommend  her  to  our  pity.    One  ^aJr• 
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ing  dtscribos  her  ideas  of  policy.  Be- 
ing remonstrated  with  for  destroying  a 
large  jiortion  of  the  palace  at  Gondar, 
•vrhicli  bore  witness  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  earlier  kings,  she  said,  "We 
have  no  time  to  leave  similar  traces  of 
power  ;  so  we  will  destroy  the  works  of 
others,  which  give  the  people  ground  for 
despising  us."  It  is  confidently  said  that 
she  was  known  to  kidnap  and  eat  children. 
On  the  capture  of  his  mother,  Ras 
All  ot!*erod  to  make  terms  with  Kassai, 
and  obtained  her  release.  But  his  son- 
in-law  kept  Gondar,  declared  himself 
Kas,  And  seized  the  tribute  due  froni 
Gocho,  the  Governor  of  Shoa.  Ali  at 
once  promised  Gocho  all  the  territory 
which  he  could  conquer  from  Kassai, 
and  war  followed,  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  compelled  <igain  to  fly 
to  his  native  mountains.  But  in  1852 
he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  force 
suflicienl  to  defeat  Gocho,  who  was 
killed.  Ras  Ali  fled  to  his  kinsfolk  the 
Gall  as;  and  Kassai  was  left  master  of 
Amhara,  Kuara,  and  Dembea.  He 
had  also  taken  prisoner  BiiTu,  Gocho's 
son,  and  Shoa  was  at  his  feet. 

The  question  of  supremacy  now  lay 
between  him  and  Ubi^,  and  was  by  mu- 
tual consent  to  be  leil  to  the  decision  of 
a  council  of  nobles,  who  met  at  Gondar, 
in  February,  1864.  The  council  soon 
showed  symptoms  of  favoring  Ubi6,  the 
Abuna  declaring  himself  ready  to  crown 
his  patron  emperor.  But  Kassai  pro- 
mised M.  Jacobis,  that  if  he,  as  Roman 
Catholic  "Abuna,"  would  crown  him, 
the  empire  should  profess  the  Catholic 
faith.  Jacobis  instantly  complied  ;  and 
when  Salama  excommunicated  Kas- 
sai, he  was  simply  told  that,  though 
French  absolution  was  as  valid  as  Cop- 
tic excommunication,  there  was  room 
for  negotiation.  Salama  took  the  hint ; 
and  a  bargain  was  struck,  by  which  he 
came  over  to  Kassai,  and  the  Catholics 
were  banished.  Ubi6  tried  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  but  was  totally  defeated  on 
the  field  of  Dereskie,  and  taken  prisoner. 
This  was  in  February,  1855.  Seven 
years  later,  he  regained  his  liberty,  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  con- 
queror, but  has  been  again  confined  on 
some  pretext  unknown. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  Kassai 
was  crowned  "king  of  the  kings  (Ne- 
gus) of  Ethiopia."    He  took  the  name 


Theodore,  perhaps  from  mere  policy, 
perhaps  himself  partly  deceived,  m 
order  to  secure  the  prestige  given  by 
an  ancient  prophecy  which  declared 
that  a  prince  of  tnat  name  should  restore 
the  glories  of  the  Ethiopic  empire,  and 
spread  Christianity  throughout  the 
world.  From  this  time  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  original  line  of  kings, 
and  counted  it  high  treason  to  remem- 
ber his  mother*s  lowly  occupation. 

Messrs.  Plowden  and  Bell  had  already 
joined  his  i>arty,  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  had  attached  themselves  to 
Ras  Ali,  and  were  now  his  right-hand 
men  and  intimates.  Mr.  Bell  aided  him 
in -the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  advised 
and  supported  -  him  in  carrying  out 
many  most  needful  reforms.  Indeed, 
under  this  influenpe,  he  reigned  so  well 
as  to  a])pear,  in  the  eyes  of  missionaries 
and  travellers  of  all  nations,  one  of  the 
most  virtuous,  amiMble  and  pious,  as 
well  as  firm  and  judicious  men  who 
ever  adorned  a  throne.  His  handsome 
person,  charming  manners,  wisdom  in 
projecting  and  ability  in  carrying  out 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, 
made  him,  in  M.  Lejean's  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  dark  traits  of  his  character, 
— his  pride,  his  violent  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, his  ambition.  Ins  drunkenness, 
licentiousness,  were  kept  in  check  by 
his  two  friends,  and  by  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached. 

A  few  instances  will  show  that  his 
good  character  was  not  undeserved. 
One  great  necessity  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  reduce  the  ]>ower  of  the  clergy. 
Ecclesiastical  disputes  had  long  been 
the  bane  of  the  country ;  and  the  new 
emperor  was  not  sorry  to  find  an  o)> 
portunity  of  holding  them  up  to  publio 
ridicule.  Said  Pasha,  of  Egypt,  sent 
his  Abuna  as  an  envoy  to  Gondar,  in 
1856,  to  ask  for  guarantees  against  the 
persecution  of  Mahomedani^m,  to  which 
Theodore  was  inclined.  Abuna  David 
thought  he  would  also  do  a  little  for 
himself  in  the  way  of  buying  slaves, — 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  being  aU 
lowed  to  buy,  but  not  to  sell,  in  that 
trade.  He  took  grave  offence  when  the 
Emperor  asked  him  contemptuously 
whether  he  had  come  to  further  Egyp- 
tian interests  or  the  cause  of  toleration, 
and  used  his  great  weapon  of  excom- 
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munication.  Salama  at  once  absolved 
his  sovereign ;  D.ivid  was  confined  in  a 
tent,  surrounded  by  a  thorny  hedge, 
close  to  the  similar  abode  of  his  rival ; 
and  the  two  dignitaries  were  left  to 
have  their  quarrel  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiery.  David  told  Salama 
that  Ids  absolution  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  punishment  of  his  superior, 
"  and  I  excommunicate  thee."  "  In  Abys- 
sinia thou  art  nothing,  and  I  am  su- 
preme. I  excommunicate  thee,"  shout- 
ed back  Salama ;  and  so  the  wordy  war 
went  on  till  Theodore  thought  his  men 
had  learned  their  lesson  of  contempt  for 
the  Church. 

The  country  was  overrun  by  brigands ; 
and  Theodore  issued  a  decree  that  every 
man  should  return  to  the  occupation  of 
his  forefathers.  A  village  of  robbers 
came  before  him,  and  [)leaded  that  their 
ancestors  had  all  been  highwaymen. 
Theodore  offered  to  stock  their  farms  if 
they  would  quietly  set  to  work.  But 
they  left  him  apparently  baffled  by  their 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  his  order.  On 
their  way  home  a  troop  of  the  royal 
cavalry  taught  them  that  there  was  an 
older  law  to  put  down  violence  and  kill 
robbers. 

Hitherto  two  modes  of  marriage  had 
been  recognized,  the  one  sanctioned  by 
the  Church,  and  indissoluble,  the  other 
simply  a  civil  contract,  to  be  broken  at 
the  whim  of  either  party.  This  latter 
connection,  which  was  universal  in  the 
army,  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  fashionable  among  the  nobility,  Theo- 
dore strongl V  discountenanced.  Married 
himself  at  the  altar,  he  enforced  the  cer- 
emony on  his  soldiery,  and  favored  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  where  he  did 
not  feel  himself  able  to  compel  it. 

His  judges  were  all  venal  to  the  last 
degree;  and  he  resolved  to  take  the 
administraiion  of  justice  into  his  own 
hand.  To  do  this  without  unfairness, 
he  brought  before  them  a  cause  to  which 
he  was  himself  a  party.  They  hesitated 
to  give  sentence,  saying, "  Your  Majesty 
is  the  law."  He  said  that,  if  so,  he 
•would  be  his  own  executive,  and  stripped 
them  of  all  but  their  titles.  Thence- 
forward not  merely  appeals,  but  ordinary 
cases  were  brought  before  him.  He 
listened  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
diligence,  and  was  always  accessible. 
Often  he  was  waked  by  the  lamentable 


cries  and  bowlings  of  suitors  long  before 
the  proper  State  official  came  to  arouse 
the  palace,  and  drive  away  the  hyaenas 
from  the  gates,  with  the  crack  of  his  whip. 

Theodore  also  began  one  work  which 
alone  remains,  amid  the  ruin  caused  by 
his  ungoverned  savagerj%  to  tell  of  the 
bright  and  hopeful  beginning  of  his  reign. 
It  was  the  makins:  roads  m  the  neis^h- 
borhood  of  Gondar,  his  capital,  and  of 
Magdala,  where  the  St^te  prison  and 
the  arsenal  are. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Plowdcn 
and  Mr.  Bell,  the  Protestants  again 
came  into  favor.  Dr.  Krapf  replaced 
M.  Jacobis.  Encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  new  rkgime^  M.  Gobat  introduced 
a  number  of  artisan  missionaries,  trained 
at  the  college  founded  at  Basle,  by  Spit- 
tlor,  in  1840.  Tlieodore  was  delighted, 
received  them  with  great  kindness,  and 
sent  them  to  Gaff:it,a  village  near  toDebra 
Tabor,  where  they  worked  for  him  in 
iron,  built  houses,  made  roads,  and  at- 
temi)ted  to  make  a  carriage — but  forgot 
the  wheels.  In  later  and  worse  times, 
they  were  set  perforce  to  make  mortars, 
an  art  which  is  not  instinctive:  no  won- 
der if  the  guns  blew  up.  A  little  later, 
in  1860,  Mr.  Stern  was  sent  out  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  and  obtained  leave  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  the  Falashafl, 
who,  scattered  through  the  central  pro- 
vinces, keep  the  Levitical  ritual  almost 
intact,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  a  temple.  A  Scotch  mission 
went  out  about  the  same  time,  one  of 
whose  members  was  3Ir.  Staiger.  Mr. 
Stern  did  not  stay  in  the  country ;  bnt 
came  home  for  a  couple  of  ye%r8,  wrote 
a  book  about  his  journey,  and  reinrned 
with  Mr.  RoJienthal,  also  now  in  im- 
prisonment. Mr.  Flad,  whose  name  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  newspapers, 
was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  artisans. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found  difficult  for 
missionaries  of  different  sects  to  work 
together  in  a  narrow  field;  and  it  is  said 
that  these  rival  embassies  did  not  always 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other. 
It  was  a  "  happy  family"  that  Theodore 
collected  in  his  cage  at  Magdala;  and 
if  our  Christian  missions  outlive  oar 
warlike  one,  doubtless  greater  harmony 
will  prevail. 

In  spite  of  his  good  conduct,  the  Em- 
peror had  lost  none  of  hia  appetite  for 
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power,  and  broke  out,  from  time  to  time, 
when  Ills  English  fiiends  were  not  at 
hand,  into  acts  of  diabolical  cruelty. 
He  had  not  been  on  the  thi-one  more  than 
three  years,  when  he  set  up  an  accusa- 
tion of  heresy  against  Shoa,  and,  march- 
ing against  it,  took  the  caT)iial  and  its 
governor,  and  put  one  of  his  relatives 
in  charge  of  the  province.  He  was 
called  thence  to  suppress  a  rising  in 
Godjam,  where  he  showed  barbarous 
severity.  It  was  vain,  if  he  hoped  so  to 
overawe  the  rebels.  For,  the  next  year, 
the  province  again  rebelled  under  Tedla 
Gualu,  the  governor  whom  he  had  him- 
self placed  over  it,  and  who  also  traces 
his  descent  from  the  legitimate  dynasty. 
This  man  has  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  position  from  that  time  till  the  pres- 
ent— a  period  of  eight  years. 

In  1859  tlie  Chief  of  Tigr6  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Not  daring  to  risk 
the  life  of  the  captive,  l]bi6,  by  setting 
one  of  his  sons  at  their  head,  they  agreed 
to  combine  under  a  leader  of  the  name 
of  Negousy6,  who  had  been  once  in  high 
office,  but  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  was  loth  to  make  himself  prominent 
again.  But  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Deresky6,  and  the  nobles  pro- 
claimed him  Emperor  against  his  will. 
This  war  lasted  for  some  time  with  va- 
rying success,  and  led  to  results  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  conquerors  as  to  the  con- 
quered. Consul  Plowden  was  attacked, 
by  a  body  of  men  under  Gerred,  a  cousin 
of  Negousyd's,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Theodore  at  once  ran- 
somed him — an  act  of  generosity  which 
was  suitably  acknowledged  by  both  the 
Home  and  the  Indian  Governments  — 
but  he  died  ^f  his  wounds.  Shortly  af- 
terwards Mr.  Bell,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  troops,  struck  down  Gerred,  but 
was  himself  killed ;  and  Theodore  com- 
pleted the  tragedy  by  killing  Gerred's 
brother,  the  only  remaining  leader  of 
the  rebels,  who  at  once  laid  down  their 
arms.  But  the  king,  maddened  by  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  fiiends,  and  of  his 
queen,  who  had  recently  died,  put  150 
of  the  defenceless  troops  to  the  sword, 
and  amputated  the  feet  and  hands  of  the 
other  1,500.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  change  in  him.  Thenceforth  he 
abandoned  hunself  toall  savage  impulses 
in  war  ar.d  to  all  vicious  excesses  in 
private  life. 


Strange  to  say,  he  received  a  formal 
letter  of  thanks  from  our  Govern nient 
for  thus  revenging  the  deaths  of  two 
British  stibjects.  Negousye  himself 
soon  fell  into  his  hands,  suffered  ampu- 
tation, and  was  letl  to  die  in  the  sun. 
Theodore  entered  Axum  in  triumph, 
and  was  met  by  the  clergy  of  the  mon- 
astery, of  which  the  city  chiefly  consists. 
He  made  a  grand  oration  to  them, 
which  reached  this  climax:  "I" have 
made  an  agreement  with  God.  He  will 
not  come  down  to  earth  to  smite  me, 
and  I  shall  not  go  up  to  heaven  to  mo- 
lest Him." 

Keturning  to  Godjam,  Theodore  took 
with  him  the  newly-appointed  French 
Consul,  M.  Lejean,  who  tasted  his  sever- 
ity in  a  twenty-four  hours'  arrest  for  a 
trifling  breach  of  court  etiquette.  Here 
Captain  Cameron,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Plowden,  also  joined  him,  bringing  in 
his  train  Mr.  Bardel,  who  has  since  at- 
tained an  unenviable  notoriety.  Disor- 
ders abounded  in  the  interior;  and  M. 
Lejean  puts  into  the  Emperor's  mouth 
a  reflection  that,  finding  his  efforts  at 
good  government  baflled  by  universal 
insubordination,  he  had  come  to 
know  that  his  first ,  idea  of  being  a 
herald  of  peace  and  order  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  really  he  was  a  rod  in  the  hand 
of  God.  He  had  "Theodore,  the 
Scourge  of  the  Perverse,"  inscribed  on 
the  carriages  of  his  cannon. 

Hoping  to  strengthen  himself  by  ex- 
ternal alliances,  he  next  despatched  M. 
Bardel  as  ambassador  to  France,  and 
commissioned  Captain  Cameron  to  send 
letters  for  him  to  England.  Captain 
Cameron  also  went,  at  his  request,  to 
try  to  prevent  hostilities  with  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  territory  of  Bogos — a  mis- 
sion which  he  combined  with  a  journey 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  Foreign 
Oflice  to  take,  to  investigate  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  cotton  districts  on  the 
western  frontier.  It  proved  an  unfortu- 
nate expedition  altogether.  On  his  re 
turn  to  Court,  he  received  letters  from 
home,  blaming  him  for  mixing  himself 
up  with  Abyssinian  politics — though  Mr. 
Plowden  had  been  approved  for  doing 
the  same;  bidding  him  tell  Theodore 
not  to  count  on  English  support  against 
Egypt ;  directing  him  to  return  to  Mas- 
sowah ;  and  takmg  no  notice  of  Theo- 
dore's letter  to  the  Queen,  or  his  offer 
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of  friendly  relations.  Every  particular 
of  these  instruclions  of  Lord  Russell's 
was  vexatious  to  the  King,  and  added 
to  the  suspicion  he  entertained  against 
Cameron  for  liaving  dismissed  his  Abys- 
sinian attendant  on  the  frontier,  and 
gone  to  stay  for  some  time  on  Tnrkish 
ground.  He  put  him  on  parol  till  a 
formal  answer  should  come  to  the  letter, 
and  thus  prevented  his  return  to  Mas- 
sowah  in  obedience  to  orders. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Bardcl  returned  with 
a  letter  from  M.  Drnyn  de  Lhuys,  but 
not  from  Napoleon  himself,  expressing 
approbation  of  Tlieodore's  conduct  in 
tolerating  Catholic  missions — which  he 
bad  not  done,  but  had  banished  them 
all ;  warning  him  to  calculate  his 
strength  before  entering  on  a  war 
against  Egypt ;  and  expressing  friendly 
sentiments.  This  tone  of  distant  patron- 
age was  more  than  Theodore  could  en- 
dure. He  called  all  the  Europeans  to- 
gether to  hear  his  denunciation  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  dismissed  M. 
Lejean,  who  vainly  tried  to  explain 
matters. 

The  French  Consul  sent  home,  and 
Captain  Cameron  out  of  favor,  the  Em- 
peror's wrath  was-  increased,  early  in 
September,  1863,  by  a  difficulty  about 
some  letters  which  Captain  Cameron 
sent  down  to  Massowah,  but  which  were 
seized  by  the  governor  of  Woggera. 
The  servant  who  went  to  ask  for  their 
restitution  was,  by  royal  command, 
beaten  severely  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber the  15th,  1863.  That  same  evening, 
Mr.  Stern,  returning  from  a  missionary 
journey,  presented  himself  at  Court  with 
two  sei-vants.  The  time  was  inconve- 
nient, and  the  interpreters  mistranslated 
Mr.  Stern's  speech.  Theodore's  fury 
broke  bounds,  and  the  two  servants  were 
beaten  to  death.  In  great  distress  and 
excitement  at  the  shocking  scene,  Mr. 
Stern  bit  his  thumb.  Some  courtiers 
standing  near,  saw  him,  and  represented 
the  act  to  Theodore  as  a  threat  of  re- 
venge. Next  day,  Mr.  Stern  was  himself 
seized,  and  beaten  so  severely  that  his 
life  was  long  in  danger.  Captain  Cam- 
eron, who  wished  to  interfere  on  his  be- 
half, was  refused  an  audience ;  and  Mr. 
Flad  with  difficulty  got  leave  to  attend 
to  the  sufferer.  That  Theodore  had  no 
personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Stern,  and  felt 
that  he  had  none,  is  obvious  from  his 


sending  to  Gafiat,  a  fortnight  later,  to 
propose  that  the  workmen  should  come 
to  Gondar,  and  formally  reconcile  him  to 
Mr.  Stern  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  peacemaker  cere* 
moniously  introduces  the  parties  to  each 
other,  that  they  may  mutually  ask  fo^ 
given  ess.   But  before  this  could  be  done, 
fresh    complications  arose.    Mr.  Stem 
had  written  in  his  pocket-book,  and  in 
some  letters  not  yet  despatched,  several 
things  about  Theodore  likely  to  increase 
his  anger — comments  on  his  evil  life,  and 
on     his    bad     government.     He  was 
anxious  to  destroy  these,  and  asked  Ms 
seeming  friend,  M.  Bardel,  to  do  it  for  him, 
When   M.  Bardel   afterwards  came  to 
share  the  imprisonment,  he  confessed  to 
having  betrayed  these  notes  to  the  Em- 
peror.    Anotlier  cause   of  offence  was 
trumped   up.     Mr. 'Stem,  in    his  book, 
told  the  story  of  Theodore's  yonth,  not 
omitting  mention  of  his  mother's  humble 
industry.     Somehow  or  other  this  came 
to  Theodore's  kno%vledge,  and  gave  bim 
huge  offence ;  and  it  has  ever  since  fur- 
nished him  with  a  topic  for  constant  re- 
proach and  ill-will  against  the  mission- 
aries. 

The  result  of  this    treachery  of  M. 
Bardel's  was,  that  first  all  the  migsion- 
aries,  together  with  the  artisans  and  ibeir 
wives,  were  taken  and  imprisoned ;  and 
then   all  the  Europeans  who  could  be 
found,  including  Captain  Cameron.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  October,  1 863.    A  few 
days  afler,  a  sort  of  trial  was  held,  and 
the    lay    missionaries     were    released: 
Messrs.  Stern  and  Rosenthal,  accused  of 
crimes  of  precisely  the  same  nature, were 
declared   worthy  of  death,  but  were  re- 
sjiited  at  the  petition  of  the  Waag-Shum 
Gobazye  (Governor  of  Waag),  then  one 
of  the  principal  men  at  Court;  but  who 
now,  at  'the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
is  in  revolt  against  Tlieodore,  and  claims 
independent  sovereignty.      The  Scotch 
missionaries  were  also  set  at  liberty. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  a  yonng  Irishman,  Mr. 
Kerens,  arrived  at  Gondar  as  Secretary 
to  Captain  Cameron,  bringing  with  him 
presents  to  the  Emperor.  One  of  these 
chanced  to  be  a  rng,  with  a  pictnrc  upon 
it  of  a  Zouave  attacking  a  lion,  and  aided 
by  a  mounted  European.  Theodore  at 
onco  interpreted  thia  oh  a  studied  insult : 
the  lion  must  he  himself  ^*  Tbo  IJon  of 
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the  House  of  Judah,"  as  his  State  seal 
entitles  him ;  the  Zouave  was  a  Turk  at- 
tacking him,  while  the  armed  European, 
a  Frenchman,  helped.  "  Where  is  the 
Englishman  to  help  the  lion  ?  "  he  asked. 
Kerens  was  imprisoned ;  and  Cameron, 
wlio  having  received  a  fresh  order  from 
home  to  go  to  Massowah,  had  asked 
Theodore  for  his  dismissal,  was  for  the 
first  time  put  in  chains. 

Early  in  Decemlier,  news  of  these  trans- 
actions reached  England  ;  and  the  eyes  of 
onr  readers  have  since  that  time  been  so 
constantly  turned  to  Abyssinia,  that  it  is 
unneces<«ary  to  detail  here  the  suiferings 
of  the  captives  and   the  efforts  made 
for  their  release,  culminating  in  the  pres- 
ent expedition.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1864  a  demand  for  their  release, 
contained  in  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
Queen  to  Theodore,  was  made  through 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  the  assistant  to 
our   political   resident   at    Aden.     This 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Mosul,  of  Chris- 
tian parentage  and  English  education, 
who  nad  shown  ability  in  Mr.  Layard's 
work  at  Nineveh,  was  thought  peculiarly 
fitted,  by  his  antecedents,  and  by  his  di- 
))Iomatic  and  personal  gifts,  for  the  diffi- 
cult post.    At  first  he  seemed  certain  of 
succ&sa;   and   a  report   reached   us  in 
Jaimary,  1866,  that   the    prisoners   had 
actually  been  released.     But  it  proved 
that    Theodore  was  only    playing  the 
game  of  the  cat  with  the  mouse ;  and 
Mr.  Kasvsam  was  added  to  the  number 
of  the  victims  of  his  caprice.     All  were 
sent  to  M:igdala ;  where,  in  the   State 
prison  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  loaded 
with  chnins  which  give  no  respite  from 
distress,  but  otherwise  meeting  with  all 
varieties  of  treatment  which  the  drunken 
caprice  of  their  captor,  or  the  temper  of 
their  gaolers  suggest,  they    have   now 
(with  one  exception)  for  years  kept  up 
health  and  spirits  and  constant  communi- 
cation with  their  friends.     Their  captiv- 
ity is  shared  by  all  the  powei-ful  chiefs 
of  the  country  upon  whom  Theodore  has 
managed  to  lay  hands,  including  Snlama, 
Ubi6  Biri;u,  the  son  of  Gooho,  and  legi- 
timate ruler  of  Shoa,  and  many  other.s. 
The  detention  of  these  chiefs  does  not 
secure  tranquillity  in  the  country.    The 
Waagshum  Gobazye  is  at  the  head  of 
revolt  in  Lasta  and  Waag ;  Tedla  Oualu 
in  Godjam;  Menilek,  Theodore^s  son-in- 
law,  and  son  of  the  last  Governor,  in 


Shoa ;  and  a  relative  of  Negousyfe, 
named  Tessn  {Qu.  Kassai)  Gobazye,  in 
Tigr6 ;  while  large  masses  of  Egyptian 
troops  on  the  frontier,  increased  g:krrLsons 
in  the  ports  lately  ceded  by  Turkey  to 
Egypt,  together  with  our  own  threatened 
invasion,  combine  to  make  Abvssinia 
politically  as  tossed  and  torn  as  the 
wildest  of  its  rugged  hill-ranges. 

And  now,  what  chance  have  we  in  our 
endeavor  to  bring  off  our  countrymen  ? 
We  have  to  do  with  a  clever  strategist 
and  a  man  of  bold  and  desperate  re- 
source ;  who  has  never  risked. his  power 
by  concentrating  it  in  any  one  city,  but 
has  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
entirely  destroyed  his  capital,  and  now 
lives  in  a  flying  camp.  But  the  troops 
which  he  commands,  at  best  imperfectly 
armed,  unaccustomed  to  resist  disci- 
plined force,  and  physically  weak  through 
the  vegetable  diet  to  which  their  fasts 
confine  them  for  more  than  nine  months 
in  the  year,  are  few  in  number,  and  de- 
creasing daily  through  disease  and  the 
mad  severity  of  the  Emperor.  Yet  they 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  almost  any 
efforts,  so  powerful  is  the  devotion  or 
fear  with  which  the  savage  monarch  in- 
spires friend  and  foe. 

It  is  commonly  hoped  that  we  may 
procure  some  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to 
do  for  us  what  we  doubt  our  power  to 
do  for  ourselves.  If^  indeed,  while  we 
are  making  our  marches,  any  one  pre- 
tender to  empire  shonld  obtain  posses- 
sion of  our  envoys  —  especially  if  it 
should  be  the  Waagshum  Gobazye — ^it 
is  possible  that  we  may  find  him  more 
easy  to  treat  with  than  Theodore ;  and 
a  bribe  to  him  would  not  touch  our  na- 
tional honor.  But  the  Turks  are  the 
Mte  noir  of  the  Abyssinians;  >\h5  are 
known  as  their  allies ;  Egyptian  troops 
are  in  Massowah;  and  it  would  take 
veiy  little  to  unite  all  the  contending 
parties  in  a  common  hatred  and  distrust 
of  the  "Frankis"  or  "Gypzis,"  as  they 
call  us.  Our  commanders  have  so  fes 
received  help  and  encouragement;  but 
its  continuance  must  not  be  relied  upon. 
Our  success  is  not  a  military  question ; 
it  concerns  the  lives  of  our  envoys;  and 
the  chances  of  war  in  an  uncivilized 
state  are  incalculable.  We  can  destroy, 
but  how  can  we  conquer  ? 

When  this  quarrel  of  ours  is  laid,  and 
supposing  that  the  country  should  by 
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any  means  be  united  under  one  ruler,  is 
it  capable  of  becoming  anytliing  like  a 
civilized  country?     Its  original  institu- 
tions are  good,  could  they  only  be  car- 
ried into  effect;  and  the  people  cherish 
a  vague  reverence  for  the  ancient  civili- 
zation from  which  they  have  been  retro- 
grading through  centuiies  of  disorder. 
More   western    than    eastern   in   their 
social  habits,  whatever  disgust  we  may 
feel  at  their  feasts  of  raw  flesh,  we  can- 
not but  admit  that  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  the  general  education — so  far  at 
least  as  reading  and  writing  go  (and  M. 
Lejean  says  that  in  this  respect  Abys- 
sinia compares  favorably  with  France), 
the  universal  obedience  to  the  discipline 
of  even  so  vitiated  a  form  of  Christianity 
as  they  possess,  their  toleration  and  even 
encouragement  of  missionary  eflbit,  their 
agricultural  industry, — are  all  good  mar 
terials  ready  for  some  skilful  workman, 
or  some  powerful  impulse.    They  are 
clever  to  leaim  anything  tliat  does  not 
require  an  arithmetical  process  (which  is 
a  final  stumbling-block  to  them) ;  they 
are  enterprising.    They  have  the  means 
of  commercial  wealth — a  soil  which  pro- 
duces, with  little  artificial  aid,  two  or 
even   three  crops  in  a  year,  four-and- 
twenty  sorts  of  breadstufts,  fine  indige- 
nous breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  the 
most  rare   and  valuable  drugs,  cotton 
growing    in   profusion,   unutilized   and 
uncultivated,  but  of  fine  staple,  the  tea 
and  cofiee  plants  wild,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron    of    good    quality,    and    coal     in 
abundance,   and    in    many  cases  lying 
on  the  surface.    The  coal,  indeed,  they 
did  not  know  the  use  of,  till  a  little 
was  carried  to  G  aflat  for  the  iron  works 
there. 

What,  then,  is  wanting  to  them  ?  A 
settled  government  and  access  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  energies  of  a  restless 
people,  shut  up  in  an  isolated  region 
from  all  the  civilizing  influences  of  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  have  turned 
to  constant  internal  dissension, — ener- 
gies which,  in  a  people  fond  aa  we.  are 
ourselves  of  travel,  undaunted  by  hard- 
ships, and  surrounded  by  regions  whose 
feitility  becomes  more  patent  to  us  as 
every  fresh  traveller  returns  from  the 
great  Kile  enterprise,  might  have  con- 
tinued and  prospered  a  great  Christian 
power  in  the  East,  had  it  not  been  for 
the    Turk,  whose  very    neighborhood 


seems  able,  and  able  only,  to  bring  ig- 
norance, misrule  and  decay. 
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From  Fraserii  Magaziiw. 
MADAME   TALLIEN* 

Notre  Dame  de  Thebmidob  ia  the 
somewhat  sensational  title-page  to  what 
purports  to  be  a  biography  of  Mad?ime 
Tallicn,  from   the  pen    of  M.  Araena 
Houssaye ;  and  as  the  heroine  was  so 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  survivors 
of  the  Terror  in  '94,  and  the  tale  is  in  it- 
self a    romance,  we   can   more   easily 
pardon   this  little  aflectation   than  Uie 
many  other  vices  of  style  and  construc- 
tion that  we  find  as  we  proceed  with  the 
work.     Would  that  it  were  a  history  of 
Madame  Tallien  or  of  Tallien  bimselr^  so 
that  we  might  learn  something  of  the 
real  characters  and  motives  of  a  man 
and  woman  who  played  such  parts  on 
such  a  stage,  whom  destiny  threw  to- 
gether at  the  critical  moment,  and  then 
left    to   drift    asunder   to    meet    '^  the 
sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day" 
under  such  diflerent  circumBtances,     Bot 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  a  far  wider  and  more  ambitious  aim 
than  this  :  no  other  than  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  lievolution  as  it  has  not  been 
written  yet.     "Where,"  he  says,  "will 
you  find  it  ?    Kot  in  the  pages  of  Tbien, 
Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  £?»quiros,  Lamar- 
tine  or  Mignet ;  no,  each  of  these  has  his 
prejudices,  the    MonUeur  itself  has  its 
passion.    J'aurai  la  passiou  de  la  ver* 
it^ !  '^      This  is  the  sublime  of  modest 
assurance.     Must  we  tell  him  that  he  has 
failed  to   produce   this  desideratum  in 
history  which  is  to  supersede  and  surpass 
all  that  has  been  sai<l  already,  and  that 
instead  of  finding  truth  reflected  in  the 
clear  mirror  which  shall  present  us  with 
the  facts  so  harmonized  and  grou|ied 
that  we  can  grasp  them  in  their  relative 
positions  and  importance,  we  t\s^  from 
the  perusal  of  his  pages  bewildered  and 
fatigued  with   the  efibrt  to  dibtingui^h 
any  fact  at  all  in  that  w  hich  is  essentially 
"  without  form  and  void."     The, Revolu- 
tion itself  was  an   era  so  ti'emendous 
that,  as  Buflbn  said  of  it,  it  might  be 
called  an  epoch  in  nature — a  tremendous 
theme  to  our  thinking,  fit  only  for  the 

♦  Notre  Dame  de.  Thermidor:  Hifdmre  de  ifo* 
dame  TaUien,  Par  Arseue  UoutsaTe.— -U.  Ploo» 
PariB.     IS61, 
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giants  to  handle,  and  which  the  pigmies 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  Bat  it  will  ever 
be  a  mine  of  sensational  writing  for 
French  authors,  and  if  its  true  historian 
has  not  yet  arisen,  the  separate  bio- 
graphies that  from  time  to  time  appear 
of  the  different  cliaracters  who  promi- 
nently figured  in  it,  may  be  accepted  as 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  fntare, 
compiled  as  they  arc  while  the  traditions 
of  living  witnesses  still  linger  with  the 
generation  that  is  fast  passing  away.  So 
for  the  present  let  ns  trace  the  career  of 
Theresa  CabaiTus,  who  was  born  a  noble 
Spanish  lady,  married  a  French  Marquis 
of  the  ancien  regime  at  sixteen,  at  twen- 
ty divorced  him,  danced  the  carmagnole, 
led  the  fashion  when  full  dress  meant  no 
more  clothing  than  the  drapery  of  a 
marble  muse,  and  when  these  times  and 
the  fashion  thereof  had  passed  away, 
wore  decorous  gigot  sleeves  and  died  a 
Princess  of  Chimay. 

Her  father  was  a  man  of  eminence,  a 
financier,  with  theories  of  political  econ- 
omy far  in  advance  of  his  day,  and  who 
had  introduced  the  system  of  banking 
into  Spain.  Charles  IV.  named  him 
director  of  the  royal  bank,  and  created 
him,  for  his  past  public  services,  a  Count 
of  Castile.  M.  de  Cabarrus  gave  his 
children  a  careful  education,  and  Theresa, 
when  he  brought  her  to  Paris  at  sixteen, 
was  already  a  most  accomplished  and 
brilliant  personage.  She  sang  and  danced 
divinely ;  she  spoke  three  languages  in 
perfection;  she  had  the  rarest  beauty, 
and  what  is  rarer  still  in  beautiful  women 
— fascination.  Pier  appearance  made 
an  immense  sensation  in  Parisian  society 
in  the  camaval  of  1788.  Who  among 
the  hosts  of  her  admirers  was  to  be  the 
fortunate  man  who  should  carry  off  such 
a  prize  ?  To  the  astonishment  of  many, 
the  proposal  she  accepted  was  that  of 
the  Marquis  de  Fontenay  :  he  might 
have  been  her  father,  but  he  was  hand- 
some still,  gay,  witty,  rich,  and  devoted, 
and  he  won  her  fancy.  The  wedding 
f^tes  were  magnificent,  and  Madame  de 
Fontenay  was  not  less  the  fashion  than 
la  belle  Cabarrus,  whose  yonnger  lovers 
continued  to  flutter  round  her,  and  with 
Mirabeau,  Champfort,  Rivarol,  Barnave, 
Camille  Desraoulins,  and  others,  formed 
H.  society  over  which,  in  the  allies  of 
Fontenay  and  the  salons  of  Paris,  she 
reigned  a  queen — or  goddess  rather  in 
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the  speech  of  those  days,  when  queens 
were  going  out.  of  fashion.  It  was  the 
age  when,  by  one  consent,  mankind,  or 
at  least  French  mankind,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  to  the 
worship  of  nature  and  virtue.  The 
Monthyon  prize  for  the  most  virtuous 
action  had  been  offered  with  not  less 
gravity  than  a  somewhat  similar  propo- 
sal lately  made  to  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  their  species  in  connection  with 
the  International  Fxhibition  at  Paris, 
when  the  reign  of  universal  peace  began 
with  the  most  unexampled  show  of  rifled 
cannon  and  other  material  of  war ;  and 
though  in  those  days  Baron  Grimm  scof- 
fed at  "messieurs  les  savants,"  who 
M'ere  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  compara- 
tive degrees  of  virtuous  actions,  virtue 
continued  much  in  men's  mouths.  I'ure 
white  was  woman's  only  wear;  f^ies 
champ^tres  were  no  longer  k  la  Watteau 
but  k  la  nature.  The  repast  was  spread 
on  the  grass,  which  at  once  transported 
the  convives  to  Arcadia,  and  if  an  inop- 
portune gust  of  wind  threatened  to  blow 
away  the  syllabubs  or  the  gentlemen's 
perruques  (as  once  actually  hapjiened  to 
M.  de  Robespierre  at  Fontenay),  plenty 
of  mirth  compensated  for  lack  of  com* 
fort. 

Carle  Vemet,  Duplessis-Bertaut,  Da- 
bucouit,  and  Isabey  have  all  lefl  por- 
traits in  different  styles  of  the  lovely 
Theresa,  but  at  the  moment  we  sf)eak 
of,  it  was,  as  our  author  informs  us,  *^  da 
grand  style  de  faire  peindre  sa  femnie 
par  Madame  le  Brun,"  who  surely  never 
had  a  fairer  sitter.  The  artist,  who  was 
said  in  general  to  paint  ladies  rather  as 
they  wished  to  be  than  as  they  were, 
confessed  her  inability  in  this  case  to  im- 
prove on  nature,  or  even  to  do  justice  to* 
so  many  charms.  The  sittings  were  long,, 
and  to  enlighten  their  tedium  M.  de 
Fontenay  brought  his  friends  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  portrait,  and  to  give 
their  opinion  of  it.  One  day  when  Rivarol 
was  one  of  the  society  assembled  in  the 
studio  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  flow  of 
his  witticisms  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance, unannounced,  of  a  young  man 
unknown  to  all  the  party,  who  came 
from  Panckoucke's  printing-ofiice  to  beg, 
he  said,  that  M.  de  Rivarol  would  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
some  passages  in  his  handwritmg  in  a 
pamphlet  just  going  to  press,  which  had 
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baffled  master  and  compositors  alike  to 
decipher.  While  they  discussed  the 
MSS.  with  some  sharpness  on  Rivarol's 
part,  the  yoang  compositor  answering 
with  indomitahle  ooolness  and  ready 
wit,  the  other  visitors,  gathered  around 
the  easel,  were  displaying  their  powers 
of  criticism  or  of  flattery ;  one  fonnd  the 
moutl)  too  large,  another  the  eyes  too 
small,  t  ill  Madame  le  Brun,  out  of  patience, 
exclaimed  that  they  were  one  and  all 
incompetent  judges,  and  that  as  Moli^re 
used  to  appeal  to  his  old  servant  for  a 
sincere  verdict,  she  should  now,  in  the 
ahsence  of  her  domestic,  ask  the  young 
man  who  had  just  come  in,  and  who  did 
not  look  likfe  a  flatterer,  what  was  his 
opinion.  "Sir,"  she  said,  addressing 
him,  "I  have  heard  so  many  contradict- 
oiy  absurdities  about  this  portrait  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  truth  whether 
what  I  have  done  is  the  work  of  an  ar- 
tist or  of  a  sign-painter  ?  "  "  Madame,  I 
will  tell  you."  There  was  a  long  silence, 
while  the  young  man,  unabashed,  looked 
from  the  lady  to  the  picture  again  and 
again,  but  ever  longest  at  the  lady  ;  and 
then,  after  delivering  himself  in  the  very 
best  language  of  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent criticism  of  the  likeness,  in  which 
he  failed  not  also  to  convey  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  original,  he  bowed  to 
the  company  and  departed.  This  was 
Tallien,  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  had 
observed  that  he  was  handsome  and  dis- 
tinguished, if  not  with  the  graces  of  the 
vieiUe  cour^  yet  with  an  extraordinary 
energy  and  self-possession ;  and  so  in  old 
age  she  told  the  story  of  their  first 
meeting.  The  face  and  figure  of  the 
future  tribune  bore  an  individuality  that 
could  not  be  forgotten  or  mistaken,  and 
twice  again  Madame  de  Fontenay  recog- 
nized him  before  the  fateful  encounter 
at  Bordeaux,  once  as  the  secretary  of 
her  adorateur^  Alexandre  de  Lameth, 
and  once  in  the  Convention.  Who  was 
he  ?  The  reputed  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bercy's  steward,  by  many  supposed 
to  stand  in  that  relationship  to  the  mar- 
quis himself,  who  stood  god-fathef  to  him 
and  placed,  him  at  college.  But  at  fifteen 
Tallien  was  already  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  revolt  and  insubordination,  and 
he  very  soon  fled  from  rules  and  study. 
The  marquis  refused  to  do  more  for  him, 
the  steward  threatened  him  with  his 
paternal  malediction.  ^*  Taisea^vous,  mon 


p^re,  cela  ne  se  fait  plus  dangle  raonde," 
was  the  incorrigible  reply.  The  mother 
brought  him  to  reason  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent to  seek  employment  in  a  procurenr's 
office,  and  still  to  study  Greek  2Mid  Latin 
at  home.  But  a  few  days  of  office 
work  and  stamped  paper  wearied  him, 
and  he  tried  at  Panckoucke's,  the  most 
classical  printer  of  the  day,  to  find  a 
market  for  his  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  as  a  compositor.  There  his 
talent  and  his  idleness  were  alike  re- 
markable. He  seems  to  have  fluctuated 
between  the  printers  and  the  procureurs, 
and  to  have  made  many  friends  among 
the  briefless  young  avocats  with  whom 
he  paced  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus. 
Presently  we  find  him  private  secretary 
to  A.  de  Lameth,  and  of  course  violently 
imbued  with  the  passion  of  the  Revoln- 
tion.  Let  us  in  the  meantime  glance 
briefly  at  the  momentous  events  of  '89 
and  the  two  following  years.  The 
States  General  were  convened  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  4th  of  May,  1 789 ;  a  few 
stormy  weeks  elapse,  Mirabeau,  leading 
the  Third  Estate,  has  won  both  nobles 
and  clergy  (the  other  two)  to  side  with 
it  in  the  struggle  against  court  and  min- 
istera  who  are  vanquished,  and  on  the 
22d  of  June  the  Estates  proclaim  them- 
selves "the  National  Assembly,"  or 
Constituent  Assembly,  met  to  firame  the 
constitution  of  France.  M.  Necker's 
dismissal  is  insbted  on ;  the  excitement 
in  Paris  grows  and  surges  in  the  clubs 
and  in  the  streets,  till  it  culminates  on  the 
Uth  July  in  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Shall  we  also  take  a  glimpse  at  the 
private  journal  of  the  person  most  con- 
cerned in  all  that  is  passing  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  July  ?  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Louis  XVI.,  then  at  Ver- 
sailles: 

Mercredi,  le  ler  juillet  1789,  rien.  Dispu- 
tation des  £tats.  Jeudi,  2,  mont^  a  cheval 
^  la  porte  du  Maine  pour  la  chasse  du  cerf  a 
Port-Royal.  Pris  un.  Vendredi,  3,  rien. 
Samedi,  4,  chasse  du  chevreuil  au  butard. 
Pris  un  et  tu6  vingt-neuf  pieces.  Dimanche, 
5,  vespres  et  salut.  Lundi,  6,  rien.  Mardi, 
7,  chasse  du  cerf  a  Port-EoyaL  Pris  deux. 
Mercredi,  8,  pris  m^decine.  Jeudi,  9,  rien. 
Deputation  des  £tats.  Ven/iredi,  19,  rien. 
Rdponse  ^  la  deputation  des  Etats.  Samedi, 
11,  rien.  Depart  de  M.  de  Neckcr.  Di- 
manche, 12,  vespres  et  saint.  D^'part  de  MM. 
de  Montmorin,  Saint-Priest  et  de  la  Luseme. 
Lundi,  13,  riem 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  when  the  Bnstille  fell,  should 
not  break  even  a  lethargy  like  this? 
Scarcity,  rioting,  and  tumults  continue 
in  Paris  throagh  the  next  two  months ; 
then  the  5th  of  October  sees  the  march 
of  the  ten  thousand  women  to  Versailles 
to  demand  bread.  Something  more, 
too,  is  asked,  and  the  request  is  a  com- 
mand that  cannot  be  disobeyed — ^that 
Louis  and  his  family  shall  come  to 
Paris,  and  the  National  Assembly  with 
them.  All  throngh  the  autumn  the 
nobility  emigrate,  those  who  have  not 
chosen  to  vote  away  titles,  honors,  and 
rights,  and  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines 
of  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality.  1 790 
sees  the  National  Assembly  still  in  labor- 
pangs  till  the  new  constitution  can  be 
brought  forth.  Destruction  has  been 
rapid  and  simple ;  reconstruction,  with 
famine  and  discontent  out  of  doors,  is 
by  no  means  so  easy.  Vergniaud,  Bar- 
nave,  Robespierre,  Ohampfort,  and 
Camille  Desmonlins  are  the  constituents 
(as  they  are  called)  who  are  most  popu- 
lar; Mirabeau,  however,  is  the  one 
genius  who  can  control  or  guide  that 
which  men  already  call  the  lievolution. 
The  Court  catches  at  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  compromise  for  royal  prerogative 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  the  queen  makes 
secret  overtures  to  him  which  seem  to 
promise  some  result.  But  the  thread 
snaps  suddenly.  Death  has  claimed 
him,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Royal 
family  attempt  the  luckless  flight  to 
Varennes,  to  seek  help  and  shelter  with 
the  stranger — a  deep  affiront  to  the  na- 
tion— ^after  which  their  position  is  truly 
pitiable.  The  king  has  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  constitution  brought  him  for 
signature  on  the  14th  of  September; 
and  then  the  Assembly,  its  work  accom- 
plished, dissolves  itself  amid  illumina- 
tions of  Paris,  and  the  new  Legislative 
Assembly — ^a  far  more  republican  body 
than  its  predecessor — is  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  new  Constitution, 
and  sits  eleven  months,  till  it  gives  way 
to  a  National  Convention.  But  long  be- 
fore the  terrible  days  of  September  and 
the  Convention,  the  young  Tallien  has 
been  rising  into  notoriety.  He  is  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  impassioned,  natu- 
rally eloquent,  and  though  he  figures  in 
the  pages  of  one  great  histoiian  of  the 


period  as  "red-haired,  gloomy  Dis,"  his 
own  countrymen  spoke  of  him  as  "  le 
.beau  Tallien."  A  somewhat  theatrical 
air  was  natural  to  him,  the  air  too  of 
one  who  felt  himself  bom  to  rise  speed- 
ily above  a  subordinate  rdle  /  so,  from 
correcting  the  press  for  the  Moniteur 
he  has  come  to  write  in  it — nay,  to  start 
a  journal  of  his  own,  or,  at  least,  a 
something  between  a  journal  and  a 
placard,  with  which  he  covers  the  walls 
of  Paris  under  the  attractive  title  of 
Journal  des  Sans- Culottes,  which  ex- 
pounds to  all  true  citizens,  their  rights 
and  duties.  It  was  a  success,  and  con- 
tinued under  other  names:  X'awi  des 
Citoyens^  and  finally  Le  Journal  Fra- 
temd.  In  all  the  sections  of  Paris  there 
is  soon  no  more  active  spirit  than  Tal- 
lien. He  is  elected  one  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  he  is  the  orator  who  heads  its 
deputation  to  the  Assembly,  where  his 
face  and  his  eloquence  were  alike  well 
known  before  he  had  a  seat  in  it.  Afler 
the  2d  of  September,  Guy  de  Kersaint, 
the  deputy  for  Versailles,  drew  back  in 
horror  at  the  rivers  of  blood  that  were 
flowing  from  the  prisons,  and  resigned 
with  the  words : 

f  *  Si  I'amour  de  mon  pays  m'a  fait  endurer 
le  malheur  d'etre  le  colMgue  des  pan^gyristes 
et  des  promoteurs  de  ces  assassinats,  je  veux 
au  moins  d^fendre  ma  m^moirc  d'etre  leur 
complice. 

This  more  daring  patriot  took  his 
place.  What  had  been  his  complicity 
in  the  massacres  since  when  the  deed 
was  accomplished  he  joined  the  party 
who  were  their  undoubted  authors? 
Listen  to  his  own  language  when  sum- 
moned before  the  Assembly  to  speak  for 
the  Commune  and  give  account  of  its 
acts.  The  commissioner  Truchoi  had 
spoken  $r8t,  declaring  most  of  the  pris- 
ons to  be  now  empty,  about  four  hun- 
dred dead  (no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
and  eighty-nine  perished),  and  all  the 
debtors  and  women  released.  We  give 
Tallicu^s  own  words : 

On  fl*est  d'abord  port€  d  FAbbaye.  Le 
peuple  a  demand^  au  gardien.  les  r^gietres. 
Les  prisonniers  detenus  pour  I'affaire  du  10 
aoOt  et  pour  cause  de  fabrication  de  faux  as- 
signats  ont  p^ri  sur-le-champ ;  onze  seulement 
out  M  sauv^  Le  conseil  de  la  commune  a 
envoyd  une  deputation  pour  s'opposer  au 
d^aordre.  Le  procureur  de  la  commune  s*est 
pr^ent^  le  premier,  et  a  emp!6y6  tousles 
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moyens  que  lui  sugg^raient  son  zele  et  son 
humanity.  II  ne  put  hen  gagner,  etvit  tom- 
ber  a  ses  pieds  plusicurs  victimes.  Be  la  le 
peuple  s'est  port^  au  Chatelet,  oH  lea  prison- 
niers  ont  4t6  immo!^.  A  minuit  environ, 
on  s'est  port^  ^  la  Force.  Nos  commissairea 
s'y  sont  transport^  et  ont  fait  ce  quMls  ont 
pu  pour  empecher  i'hotel  de  la  Force  d'etre 
pille;  mais  ils  n'ont  pu  arretre  en  quelque 
Borte  h  juste  vengeance  du  pevple.  Car  nous 
devons  le  dire,  ces  coups  sont  tomb<^  sur 
des  fabricatcurs  de  faux  assignats.  Ce  qui  a 
excitd  la  vengeance  c'est  qu'il  n'y  avait  \h 
que  des  scfl^rats  connus. 

And  the  Princesse  de  Laraballe? 
What  was  her  crime  ?  And  the  thirty 
helj)le88  priests  in  one  prison,  and  the 
old  men  and  maidens  of  high  birth, 
who  were  driven  out  into  the  slaughter- 
yard  one  after  another  till- the  swords  of 
the  murderers  were  blunted,  and  their 
arms  weary  of  the  work  ? 

The  Commune  on  the  8d  accuses  it- 
self thus : 

La  commune  de  Paris  se  hdte  d' informer 
ses  frdres  do  tous  les  d^partements  qu'une 
partie  des  conspirateurs  fdroces  detenus  dans 
ces  prisons  a  4i6  mise  a  mort  par  le  peuple ; 
actes  de  justice  qui  lui  ont  pani  indispen- 
sables  pour  retiner  par  la  terreur  les  legions 
de  trait  res  caches  dans  ces  murs  au  moment 
od  il  allait  marcher  a  IVnnemi,  et  sans  doute 
la  nation  entiere,  apres  la  longue  suite  de 
trahisons  qui  I'ont  conduite  sur  le  bord  de 
rabime,  s'empressera  d'adopter  ce  moyen  si 
nicfssaire  au  salut  public.  Sign 6  Duplain, 
Paris,  Sergeant,  L'Enfant,  Jourdeuil,  Marat^ 
I'ami  du  Peuple. 

But  not  Tallien.  Later,  when  the  hor- 
ror and  shame  of  this  thing  was  more 
deeply  felt,  he  tried  to  efface  the  red 
stain  from  his  hand.  When  he  had 
overthrown  the  Terror,  the  name  of  Sep- 
tenibriseier  was  odious  to  him,  and  he 
both  spoke  and  printed  an  elaborate 
defence,  in  which  he  speaks -of  these 
deplorable  events  as  the  explosion  of 
the  popular  feeling  against  traitors  to 
the  Revolution,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  alive  in  Paris,  when  the  nation 
had  to  send  all  her  aimies  to  resist  in- 
vasion from  her  enemies  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  march  of  the  Prussians  on 
Longwi  and  Verdun  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners.  His  own  part  had  been 
to  save  all  the  innocent  that  he  could 
from  the  sword  of  the  assassins.  But 
it  availed  not  entirely  either  then  or 
n#w.     In   another   tragedy,   which   the 


world  witnessed  with  dumb  astonish- 
ment, horror,  and  pity,  a  few  months 
later,  on  the  question  put  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  (National  As- 
sembly no  longer) — "  What  punishment 
has  Louis  Capet  ci-devant  king  of  the 
French  incurred  ?  " — ^ias  vote  was  death : 
not  the  famous  ^Ma  niort  sans  phrase" 
of  Sieyes.  Tallien  does  add  a  phrase : 
^^  Louis  Capet  a  fait  oonler  Je  san^  fran- 
cais."  Had  no  one  else  ?  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  king's  execution,  Tallien  was 
elected  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  This  Council  of  Ten,  who^e 
decrees  are  secret,  swift  and  inexorable 
as  those  of  the  renowned  Ten  of  Venice, 
is  a  dictatorship  without  a  dictator, 
with  Marat  for  a  conscience.  It  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  Montagnards:  it 
governs  the  Convention,  and  proclaims 
the  extermination  of  Girondins,  aristo- 
crats, and  moderates.  The  provinces 
were  the  stronghold  of  the  Gironde, 
and  when  they  had  given  up  the  un- 
equal contest  in  Paris,  the  chiefa,  de- 
clared hars  la  loi^  retreated  to  the  large 
towns  before  their  party  was  totally 
cruslied.  These  disaffected  towna  must 
be  regenerated,  say  Robespierre  and 
Saint- Just — ^Bordeaux  first  of  all ;  and 
the  task  is  confined  to  TalUen,  Procon- 
sul of  the  Republic,  Ysabeau,  and  La- 
combe.  The  process  is  indicated  to 
them  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
ty— prison,  confiscation,  and  the  gidJio- 
tine ;  and  t^ere  is  no  lack  of  zeal  or  en- 
ergy on  their  part  in  carrying  out  these 
instractions  to  the  letter.  ^*  La  republic 
est  sauvee  si  on  continue  sur  le  pied  ot 
nous  avons  mis  les  choses  dans  le  MidL 
Tallien  et  Ysabeau  ont  trop  bien  com- 
mence pour  r^trograder  maintenanUi^ 
says  Baudot  triumphantly  in  the  Con- 
vention. But  a  new  influence  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  waa  to  check  the 
reign  of  Terror,  first  in  Bordeaux,  and 
finally  cause  the  overturn  of  its  authors 
in  Paris.  Tallien  and  La  Cabarros 
met  again  in  Bordeaux.  In  the  four 
years  since  her  marriage,  Theresa,  it  is 
said,  has  discovered  that  ahe  is  but  ill 
mated  with  M.  le  Marquis,  who  is  an 
old  libertine  and  desperate  gamester; 
and  divorce,  as  the  modem  solution  of 
these  domestic  difficulties,  has  been  con- 
templated by  her.  However,  he  is  nov 
in  trouble  since  the  publication  of  the 
terrible  law  against  ^*  les  auapecta,^'  and 
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her  woman! V  instincts  lead  her  to  help 
him,  if  possible,  to  a  place  of  safety.  So 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Pontenay  are  at  Bor- 
deaux in  this  autnran  of  '93,  not  to  assist 
at  its  regeneration,  but  en  route  for  the 
Pyrenees,  over  which  tliey  hof)e  to  es- 
cape into  Spain,  where  M.  de  Cabarrus 
will  shelter  them.  There  are  various 
legends  about  the  arrest  of  Mme.  Tal- 
lien  more  or  less  incorrect ;  her  own 
version  of  it,  as  related  by  herdauofhter, 
Mme.  du  Hallay,  to  M.  Houssaye,  we  may 
presume  to  be  the  true  one.  She  be- 
trayed herself  by  a  generous  impru- 
dence. They  were  lodging  with  a  brother 
of  her  father's,  and  there  she  heard  that 
300  unfortunate  Bordelaisian  royalists, 
most  of  them  ruined  by  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  still  anxious  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  had  taken  their  pas- 
sage on  board  an  English  vessel  in  the 
harbor,  but  that,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  captain  had  refused  to  sail,  because 
all  the  passage-money  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

She  was  indignant,  and  would  listen 
to  no  remonstrance,  but  instantly  set  off 
in  search  of  the  captain,  with  the  3,000 
francs  in  her  hand ;  paid  them  over  to 
him,  and  instead  of  taking  areceipt  for  the 
money  which  he  offered  her,  said,  "  No ; 
give  me  the  list  of  your  passengers," 
with  which  she  returned  proud  and  hap- 
py. Unfortunately,  the  captain  did  not 
sail  without  relating  to  more  than  one 
person  on  shore  that  a  beautiful  woman — 
evidently  a  **  grande  dame  " — had  visited 
him,  and  given  him  a  large  sum.  The 
emigrants  got  off  in  safety,  but  those 
who  were  baulked  of  their  prey  set  them- 
selves on  the  traces  of  the  lady  who  had 
saved  the  aristocrats.  Next  evening, 
going  to  the  theatre,  she  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  and  rudely  handled  ;  but  her 
courage  was  equal  to  any  emergency :  she 
declared  herself  a  patriot.  "  Look  at  my 
cocarde,  and  yon  will  see.  You  are  mis- 
taken :  those  citizens  who  sailed  yester- 
day were  not  contre-revolutionnaires." 
**  Well,  give  us  the  list,  for  we  know  you 
have  it."  And  one  tried  to  force  it  otit 
of  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She  repulsed 
hini  with  all  her  strength,  and  taking  the 
list,  she  tore  it  with  her  teeth.  **  I  will  not 
give  it  you,  you  may  kill  me  first !  "  At 
this  instant,  Tallien  stepped  through  the 
crowd,  calmed  them  with  a  sign  of  his 
hand,  and  though  he  had  not  observed 


who  she  was,  his  intention  was  to  release 
the  young  wotnan    from   her   unmanly 
assailants,  and  let  her  go  in  peace.     But 
he  was  too  late;  his  coUengue  Lacorabe 
had  informed  himself  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  had  given  an  order  for  the 
formal  arrest  of  the  citoyenne  Fontenay. 
As  that  order  was  executed,  the  procon- 
sul recr>gnized  the  beautiful  prisoner.  He 
hunied  to  visit  her  in  the  prison,  trying 
hard  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  an  in- 
flexible ju<ige   and   incorruptible   sans- 
culotte ;  but  this  enemy  of  the  Republic 
had  a  strength  mightier  than  he  knew  of. 
Theresa  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  her 
time,  fully  aware   oi  her   charms,   and 
knowing  how  to  use  them ;  and  now  that 
she  must  either  conquer  this  stern  citizen 
of  twetity-fouT  or  die,  she  pleaded  for  life 
and  liberty  till  he,  in  his  turn,  sued  for 
love.     M.  Ilotissaye  gives  us  the  scene 
drawn  from  his  imagination :  we  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  every  reader  to  supply  accord- 
ing to  his  or  hers.     When  it  was  ended, 
and  Tallien  left  the  prison,  the  gaoler, 
not  apparently  devoid   of  penetration, 
took  pen  and  paper  and  despatched  to 
Robespierre   the  following  :  *'  Tout   le 
monde  traliit  la  r^publique ;  le  citoyen 
Tallien  fait  gvkce  aux  aristocrates."  Yes, 
Theresa  Cabarrus  was  free,  and  M.  de 
Fontenay  was  at  liberty  also  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  alone.     She  is  to  remain   and 
be  the  Egeria  of  the  Montague,  as  Ma- 
dame Roland  had   been  of  the  Gironde, 
says  Tallien.    "  I  know  nothing  of  Mon- 
tague or  Gironde,  I  only  know  the  peo- 
ple :  let  me  serve  iheni,"  she  replies ;  and 
she  nobly  kept  her  word.    Whether  she 
ever  really  gave  her  heart  to  Tallien,  or 
if  indeed  she  was  capable  of  an  attach- 
ment to  anyone  that  could  survive  loss 
of  power  and  place,  the  after  events  of 
her  career  may  lead  us  to  doubt ;  but  if 
she  loved  power,  she  made   a  splendid 
use  of  it.    She  saved  life.   Tallien's  hotel 
overlooked  the  Place  de  I'^fichafaud  at 
Bordeaux,  and  for  this  reason  Theresa 
refused  to  inhabit  it.     He  was  ready  to 
come  to  hers.     *'  No,  it  is  not  you,  but 
the  guillotine,  that  must  move ;"  atid  very 
soon  it  disappeared.  She  had  subjugated 
Ysabeau  also,  and  savage  Lacombe  al- 
most, till  the  death-lists  wore  given  up  to 
the  goddess  of  Pardon.    She  used  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  Tallien  :  sometimes 
driving  m  an  open  carriage,  her  exquisite 
beauty  set  off  by  Grecian  draperies ;  at 
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other  times,  en  Amazone^  she  would  ad- 
dress the  people,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
her  soon  knew  no  bounds.  Wliile  she 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  jjoddess  of 
Liberty,  and  preached  a  republic  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  charity,  she  also  encour- 
a£?ed  Tallien  in  xhefafonsde  grand  seig- 
mur  that  were  natural  to  him  ;  and  his 
proconsulshipfora  time  was  distinguish- 
ed by  anything  rather  tban  republican 
.simplicity  of  living.  How  the  means  for 
this  were  provided— whether  the  confis- 
cations had  anything  to  do  with  it— is  not 
stated  ;  indeed,  in  all  matters  of  fact  or 
dates  ill  these  biographies,  M.  Houssaye's 
omissions  cannot  be  too  much  regretted. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  at  Bordeaux 
men  of  sterner  stuff  to  criticise  such  a 
falling  away,  and  to  repert  to  Robes- 
pierre.    Juliien  writes : 

There  are  singular  political  details  about  La 
Fontenay,  and  Bordeaux  seems  to  be  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigue  and  plunder  (gaspillage). 
We  must  restore  the  people  to  tiie  sincere 
love  of  the  real  virtues  of  the  Republic. 

So  Tallien  is  recalled,  and  Bordeaux 
must  once  more  undergo  the  process  of 
regeneration,  and  the  Revolution  con- 
tinue, in  the  w^ords  of  Vergniaud,  like 
Saturn,  "  to  devour  her  own  children." 

During  an  eventful  fortnight,  from  the 
22d  of  March,  1794,  to  the  3d  of  April, 
Tallien,  recalled  to  Paris  by  Robespierre, 
presided  over  the  Convention.  Such 
-was  doubtless  far  from  the  intention  of 
Robespierre  in  recalling  him,  but  he 
found  his  former  disciple  more  irrepres- 
sible since  he  bad  tasted  the  sweets  of 
authority,  and  more  eloquent  tlian  ever. 
Many  a  lance  was  broken  between  them 
in  debate — forei'unners  of  a  strife  d  Foiff 
trance  yet  to  come.  But  the  storm 
was  to  break  first  on  other  heads — 
Hebert,  La  Fayette,  Duniouriez,  and 
P6tion  have  been  denounced  as  traitors 
to  the  Republic,  and  have  fallen ;  but 
the  cry  is  still  "Plots!"  More  con- 
spiracies, and  the  Dantonists  are  next 
suspected.  Danton,  the  most  colossal 
figure  of  the  Revolution  perhaps,  when 
he  hears  that  bis  turn  is  coming,  growls 
out,  "lis  n'oseront,"  and  goes  quietly 
to  bed.  But  he  was  arrested  before 
morning,  with  Gamille  Desmoulins,  who, 
in  his  light  mocking  vein,  has  ventured 
to  print  in  his  Vieux  Cordelier  that  week, 
^^  Mier  il  y  eat  un  miracle  a  Paris — un 


homme  est  mort  dans  son  lit.'*  The 
miracle  was  not  repeated  in  his  case, 
for  he  and  Danton  were  both  gnillotin- 
ed  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  same  day 
we  find  Theresa  Cabarrus,  ci-derant 
Marquise  de  Fontenay,  making  a  lengthy 
and  eloquent  exposition  before  the 
Convention  of  her  republican  and 
evangelistic  views  and  sentiments,  be- 
ginning, ^^  Citoyens  repr6sentanta»  puls- 
que  la  morale  est  plus  que  jamais  & 
I'ordre  du  jour,"  etc.  etc.,  entreating 
that  women,  now  adorned  with  the  noble 
title  of  citoyennes^  may  be  allowed  to 
find  some  work  to  do  for  the  State  in 
training  the  young  and  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and 
concluding : 

Celle  qui  vous  adresse  en  ce  moment 
rhornmage  de  ses  pens^es  est  jeune,  ug6e  de 
vingt  ans ;  elle  est  mere,  elle  n*est  plus  Spouse : 
toute  son  ambition,  tout  son  bonheur  serait 
d'etre  une  des  premieres  a  se  livrer  a  cea 
douces,  ^  ces  ravissantes  fonctiona.  Daises 
accueillir  son  voeu  le  plus  ardeut,  et  que  par 
voua  ce  voeu  devienne  celui  de  toute  la 
France. 

This  speech  was  pronounoed  in  the 
presidency  of  Robert  Lindet,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tallien  in  the  chair ;  it  was  loud- 
ly applauded,  but  there  were  perha^« 
some  sceptics.  At  any  rate  she  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  show  the  world  the.^ 
virtues  in  practice.  A  few  days  later 
RobespieiTe  desires  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  arrest  her,  and  thetr  de- 
cree of  the  3d  Prairial,  signed  by  Robes- 
pierre, Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d*Her- 
bois,  and  Barr^re,  orders  la  ^^nonim^ 
Cabarrus,  fille  d'un  banquier  espagnol,  et 
femme  du  nomm6  Fontenay,  ex-conseil- 
ler  au  Parleraent  de  Paris,  sera  mise  en 
^tat  d'arrestation,  et  sera  mLse  an  se- 
cret." Robespierre  dared  not  yet  strike 
Talli^i  himself,  but  by  this  crafty  and 
cruel  blow  he  felt  that  his  enemy  woald 
be  tamed  nnder  his  hand:  meanwhile 
his  spies  watched  day  and  night,  and 
one  emissary  was  sent  to  Theresa  at  La 
Force,  to  offer  her  liberty  on  condition 
that  she  would  sign  a  declaration  of  Tal* 
lien's  treason  against  the  Republic  at 
Bordeaux.  "I  am  only  twenty  years 
old,  but  I  would  rather  die  twenty 
times,"  was  her  reply^  so  she  remained 
in  her  dungeon. 

Some  say  her  arrest  took  place  in  a 
friend'a  house  at  Versailles,  others  thai 
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it  was  at  Fontenay  les  Roses,  her 
ex-husbantl's  chateau.  In  her  latter 
days,  when  she  was,  perhaps,  given  to 
embellishing  a  little  the  sufficiently 
striking  incidents  of  her  life,  she  used  to 
relate  the  circumstances  much  as  the 
public  went  to  see  them  dramatized  in 
a  tragi*comedy  at  the  Gaiete  in  1830. 
Madame  de  Fontenay  gives  a  f&te  at 
Fontenay  les  Roses ;  Robespierre,  with 
his  blue  coat  and  his  perpetual  bouquet, 
is  the  favored  guest.  She  relates  to  him 
the  triumphs  of  clemency  at  Bordeaux ; 
he,  moved  to  tears,  declares  that  the 
gods  are  no  longer  athirHt,  that  the  pris- 
on doors  shall  be  opened,  and  that  the 
reign  of  peace  and  fraternal  love  is  be- 
ginning. They  embrace,  they  dance, 
and  when  Robespierre  retires,  Madame 
exclaims,  "  We  are  saved !  He  is  the 
most  just  of  men ! "  General  congratu- 
lations and  rejoicings,  but  gens  d'armes 
break  in  on  the  scene  ;  they  have  a  com- 
mis^on,  signed  Mobespierre^  to  arrest 
the  hostess.  She  was  many  weeks  a 
prisoner ;  first,  au  secret^  at  La  Force, 
then  at  Les  Carmes,  where  she  shared 
the  same  cell  with  Josephine  Beauliar- 
nais  and  the  Duchesse  d^Aiguillon,  then 
a  second  time  at  La  Force,  and  during 
all  these  Tallien,  unable  to  effect  her  re- 
lease, and  trembling  lest  every  hour 
might  prove  her  last,  watched,  the  daily 
procession  of  victims,  Fouquier-Tinville's 
/burneea^  as  they  were  called,  go  from  the 
prisons  to  the  Barri^re  du  Trdne  where 
Sanson's  wo'rk  was  done,  and  meditated 
how  best  he  might  effect  the  deliverance 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  save  France 
from  the  Terror  that  was  weighing  down 
all  men's  spirits.  Never  were  there  more 
women  in  the  death-cailis :  as  Thermidor 
approaches,  the  guillotine  goes  faster, 
and  still  no  remedy  is  found.  It  is  true 
Robespierre  has  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  the  nation  that  the  French  people  be- 
lieve in  an  ^re  8upr^me^  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  the  bodies 
of  countless  citissens  are  thrown  into  pits 
full  of  quif^klime,  the  gutters  run  con- 
stantly with  human  blood,  and  at  Men- 
don,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  tannery  for  hu- 
man skins.  Shall  an  £ltre  Supreme  look 
on  much  longer  and  keep  silence  ? 

In  her  second  incarceration  at  La 
Force  Theresa  was  not  so  rigidly  kept 
au  secret:  indeed,  some  alleviations, 
probably  procured  by  Tallien's  influence, 


began  to  be  allowed  her.  In  the  ev- 
enings she  was  taken  down  into  a  small 
court  of  the  prison  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  for  an  hour,  and  there  one  day,  as 
she  was  pacing  up  and  down,  a  stone 
suddenly  fell  at  her  feet.  She  instantly 
picked  it  up,  and  saw  that  a  note  was 
attached  to  it,  but  did  not  dare  to  un- 
fold it  then  or  attempt  to  read  it,  but 
had  to  hide  it  and  wait  through  all  the 
hours  of  darkness  in  her  cell,  till  in  the 
first  rays  of  dawn  she  eagerly  deciphered 
these  words  from  Tallien :  ^^  I  am 
watching  over  yon ;  eveiy  evening  you 
will  go  into  the  court  at  nine,  and  I 
shall  be  near  you."  For  eight  days  she 
had  this  comfort,  but  then  the  gaolers 
were  forbidden  by  Robespierre's  police 
to  allow  her  .to  go  out  any  more.  But 
she  must  have  had  a  friend  among  them, 
or  how  did  she  contrive  to  send  Tallien 
one  most  significant,  though  silent  mes- 
sage ?  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  Ther- 
midor he  saw  glittering  on  his  table  a 
little  Spanish  dagger  that  belonged  to 
Theresa  Cabarrus,  and  which  some  un- 
seen hand  had  placed  there  during  the 
night.  He  understood  its  meaning,  and 
placing  it  within  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
went  'out.  It  is  said  that  outside  of  the 
commune,  as  he  saw  four  cart-loads  of 
victims  pass  that  day,  he  met  Robes- 
pierre and  David  the  painter,  walking 
together,  and  that  he  told  the  former 
he  had  a  request  to  make  to  him.  He 
entreated  him  to  let  the  horrid  spectacle 
of  women  being  put  to  death  for  politi- 
cal offences  cease;  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
great  republic  to  strike  such  weak  and 
defenceless  beings ;  there  was  also  one 
in  particular  who  was  unjustly  arrested 
whom  he  wished  to  plead  for ;  and  then 
his  courage  failed  him  to  name  Theresa, 
and  he  said,  with  a  hesitation  at  which 
Robespierre  smiled  mockingly,  "C'est 
la  citoyenne  Beauhaniais."  *'  Je  ne  con- 
nais  pas  la  citoyenne  Beauhamais ;  d'ail- 
leurs,  nul  n'est  arr6t6  illogalement,"  was 
the  reply.  Tallien  continued  to  urge 
on  him  mercy  to  the  weaker  sex,  but  in 
vain.  ^^  Les  femmes,  tu  ne  les  connais 
pas :  ce  sont  toutes  nos  ennemies ;  elles 
n'aiment  que  les  orgies  de  la  royaute. 
C'est  par  nne  femme  que  la  r^publique 
p6rira,"  turning  on  his  heel.  "C'est 
ton  dernier  mot  ?  Eh  bien,  tu  I'as  dit, 
tyran  et  l&che,  c'est  par  une  femme  que 
ta  republique  perira,"  was  Tallien's  re- 
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J'oinder,  when  ont  of  hearing  and  sight 
16  took  the  dagger  from  his  bosom,  and 
swore  on  it  to  perish  or  succeed  in  the 
struggle  coming  on.  It  was  no  secret 
that  Robespierre,  who  had  reduced  the 
Convention  and  the  redoubtable  com- 
mittees to  be  almost  the  passive  execu- 
tors of  his  decrees,  now  aspired  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  power  of  dictator. 
His  immediate  adherents  were,  his 
younger  brother,  Couth  on,  Le  Bas,  and 
Saint- Just,  his  most  enthusiastic  admirer. 
Tallien,  Barras,  Freron,  Barrere,  Ysa- 
beau,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Carnot,  it 
was  felt,  would  oppose  these  designs  to 
the  last;  some  from  motives  of  personal 
ambition,  some  from  love  to  the  Repub- 
lic, all  perhaps  from  the  feeling  that  in 
this  game  the  losers  must  inevitably  pay 
with  their  heads.  Wlien  Saint* Just  had 
been  heard  to  declare  to  the  Jacobins 
that  the  committees  must,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  Republic,  be  re|)laced  by 
one  man  of  genius,  patriotism,  and 
energy,  as  dictator,  and  that  that  man 
was  Robespierre,-  the  only  man  capable 
of  saving  the  State,  they  knew  that  the 
moment  for  action  was  come.  Barras 
is  the  narrator  of  the  counsels  that  pre- 
vailed for  the  next  two  days  among  the 
Thermidoriens,  as  the  party  was  after- 
wards called.  On  the  evening  of  the 
7th  Thermidor,  the  weather  being  op- 
pressively hot,  the  friends  dined  toge- 
ther under  the  trees  outside  the  Cafe 
Ledoyen  in  the  Champs  £lys6es,  while, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  two  Robes- 
pierres,  David,  Saint- Just,  and  Le  Bas, 
were  similarly  engaged,  but  in  an  upper 
room,  with  closed  doors,  at  the  same  es- 
tablishment. As  the  evening  wore  on, 
and  dusk  fell,  each  party  left  the  Champs 
£lys6i*s,  and  both  found  themselves  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  close  to  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty. Barras,  without  consulting  his 
friends,  stepped  up  to  Robespierre  and 
addresKed  him:  "I  have  the  rischt  to 
speak  the  truth  to  you  at  the  loot  of 
this  statue.  We  have  established  a 
reign  of  Terror,  in  which  we  only  frighten 
one  another;  let  us  cease  snch  child's 
play  and  be  men."  "Why  not?  I 
make  no  one  afraid,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
no  one,"  answered  the  would-be  dictator, 
coldly.  Tallien  broke  in  with  a  violent 
apostrophe  about  the  guillotine,  but 
Barras  tried  to  calm  him,  and  said  sev- 


eral complimentary  things  of  all  that 
Robespierre  and  Saint^ust  had  done  for 
their  country,  and  Tallien  L'kewise;  if 
now  each  would  make  the  sacriiioe  of 
private  interests  and  passions  for  the 
common  cause.  David  chimed  in,  '*  Yw^ 
let  us  all  unite  to  save  the  vessel  of  the 
State,  but  let  Robespierre  remain  at  the 
helm."  "  I  ask  nothing  but  pesioe,"  said 
the  latter,  "  but  it  is  only  true  republi- 
cans who  must  be  the  masters  of  the 
situation."  "  Are  you  not  al>so!nte  mas- 
ter everv  where  ?  "  exclaims  Tallien,  an- 
grily ;  "  when  I  say  yon,  I  mean  the 
Montagne,"  he  added.  "No,"  said 
Robespierre  ;  "  it  is  just  there  that  I  find 
most  traitors."  "  Name  them,"  crie« 
Barras.  "We  have  heard  that  you 
have  a  list ;  show  it  to  us."  And  then, 
from  an  extraordinary  impulse  of  frank- 
ness, the  only  one  on  record  in  his  career, 
he  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  very  paper. 
"  Let  it  be  torn  now,"  said  Freron  ;  "  we 
are  all  to  be  good  republicans,  and  we 
swear  to  suppress  the  guillotine."  The 
first  name  on  it  was  Tallien *s  ;  then  came 
Barras,  Fouch6,  Thuriot,  Freron,  Re- 
vere, then  an  initial  C,  that  niigrht  mean 
Carnot  d'Herbois,  or  Ch6nier.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  tyrant  should 
have  thus  shown  his  hand,  and  tlie  old 
account  of  the  matter  was  that  one  day, 
when  he  was  dining  at  Clichy  with 
BaiT^re,  Carnot,  passing  through  tiie 
ante-room,  searched  the  pockets  of 
Robespierre's  overcoat,  and  read  the 
names  of  the  doomed  ones,  forty  in  num- 
ber, his  own  among  them ;  but  Barras 
speaks  both  as  one  of  the  actors  and 
witnesses  of  this  extraordinary  scene  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Tallien 
was  the  first  to  break  silence:  "Since 
yon  have  shown  us  our  names,  you  mean 
to  efiace  them,  because  you  believe  that 
union  will  be  strength.  Tell  us  your 
programme."  He  harangued  them  in  a 
kmg  speech  about  the  critical  state  of 
affairs,  and  proposed  to  take  Tallien  and 
his  friends  into  confidence  if  they  would 
unite  w4th  hun  in  efifecting  the  proscrip* 
tion  of  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  At  the 
last  moment  Tidlien  begged  the  liberty 
of  La  Fontenay.  "  Never,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "For  her  you  betrayed  the  Re- 
public at  Bordeaux ;  she  leads  you  like 
a  child."  "La  Fontenay  is  mv  wife, 
and  I  will  have  her  set  free  this  very 
evening;  and  if  blood  you  must  have. 
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take  our  heads,"  shouted  Tallien,  and 
broke  away  from  the  group.  He  was 
desperate,  for  that  afternoon  Theresa 
had  found  means  to  send  him  these 
words,  since  the  dagger  three  days  be- 
fore had  produced  no  effect : — 

De  la  Force,  le  7  thermidor.  La  citoyenne 
Fontenay  au  citoyen  Tallien,  rue  de  la  Poule. 
L'administrateur  de  police  sort  d'ici:  il  est 
veau  m'annoacer  que  domain  je  monterai 
au  tribunal,  e'est  ^  dire  sur  I'^hafaud.  Cela 
ressemble  bien  peu  au  reve  que  j'ai  fait  cette 
nuit :  Robespierre  n'existait  plus  et  les  prisons 
^tiiient  Guvertes.  .  .  .  Mais,  grace  h  votre 
insigne  lachct^,  il  ne  se  trouvera  bient^t  plus 
personne  en  France  capable  de  r^aliser. 

Tallien  had  replied : — 

Soyez  aussi  prudente  que  j*aurai  de  cour* 
age ;  mais  calmez  voire  tete. 

Robespierre  spoke  in  the  Convention 
on  the  8th  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  master,  describing  his 
own  services  and  zeal  for  the  State,  only 
to  read  itk  the  faces  of  his  audience  that 
he  had  spoken  in  vain.  The  next  day 
Taliien,  whose  eloquence  was  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  broke  in  on  Saint-Just,  was  en- 
couraged, went  on ;  denounced  him  and 
his  chief  as  traitors  and  murderers,  and 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  In  vain 
Robespierre  tried  to  speak  or  to  be 
heard ;  cries  of  ^'  A  has  le  tyran  !  "  filled 
the  hall.  His  adversary  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  say,  "  I  have  armed  myself  with 
a  dagger  to  pierce  the  heart  of  this 
Cromwell,  if  the  Convention  does  not 
decree  his  arrest ;"  and  he  is  still  more 
applauded.  The  arrest  is  decreed  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  also  that  of 
Couthon,  Le  Bas,  and  Saint-Just  The 
bitterness  of  death  was  tasted  then.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  them  to  the  guillo- 
tine, whose  last  victims  they  were.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  had  expired,  and  Mme. 
Tallien  left  her  prison,  to  become  for  a 
season,  as  Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor, 
the  queen  and  the  idol  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety. For  now  that  people  feel  their 
heads  to  be  safe  on  their  shoulders,  so- 
ciety is  once  again  possible,  and  a 
Jeunease  darie  hastens  to  claim  its  priv- 
ileges. It  is  weary  of  gloom  and  terror- 
ism, of  talk  about  virtue  and  Sparta, 
it  longs  to  feast,  to  dance,  to  ride  splen- 
did horses,  to  sun  itself  in  the  smile  of 
beauty,  to  play  high,  finormons  for- 
tunes have  found  their  way  rapidly  into 
new  hands.     Magnificent  hotels,  with 


gorgeous  furniture  and  cellars  of  choicest 
wines,  have  passed  to  selt-made  men : 
shall  they  not  enjoy  tliese  things  ?  The 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die  "  of  sullen  despair  is  gone,  and  now 
it  is  ^^  Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  dance  to- 
day, and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
still  seek  new  ways  of  killing  time 
and  spending  money  ; "  and  accordingly 
in  this  reaction  all  Paris  dances — 
dances  as  if  it  never  could  make  up 
for  lost  time,  dances  over  graves, 
dances  with  crape  on  the  sleeve  at  the 
Bal  des  Victimes,  where  the  admission  is 
the  loss  of  a  relative  by  the  guillotine. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  seems  seized 
with  a  dancing  mania :  a  lucrative  time 
for  fiddlers,  one  would  say,  when  there 
are  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  places  for  dancing  in  Paris.  And 
what  dancing  I  exclaims  the  older  gen- 
eration. No  longer  stately  minuets, 
contre-danse,  or  quadrille,  but  the  Ger- 
man waltz,  in  which  women,  far  too 
scantily  clad  for  former  notions  of  de- 
cency, are  whirled  about  in  their  part- 
ners'arms  till  they  almost  drop  from  ex- 
haustion. If  we  go  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  day,  the  pamphlets,  the  caricatures, 
Lea  petitea  Affiches^  and  other  contem- 
porary notices  of  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  this  society,  it  is  a  thing  to  shud- 
der at,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard 
to  repress  a  smile.  Perhaps  the  closest 
parallel  to  it  might  have  been  found  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  among  the 
shoddy  aristocracy  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war.  In  Mme.  Tal lien's  salons  nat- 
urally its  aspect  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. To  her  great  beauty  she  added 
wit  and  grace,  and  the  external  refine- 
ment and  polish  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
Mme.  Sophie  Gay,  who  was  a  frequent 
guest,  describes  her  circle  thus : — 

Ainsi,  c*est  dans  le  salon  de  Mme.  Tallien 
que  8*opdi  a  la  renaissance  de  tout  ce  qui  fai- 
sait  autrefois  la  r^nomra^e  et  le  charme  des 
salons  de  Paris..  Les  toigr^a  rentr^a  y  ramen- 
^rent  cette  politesse  exquise,  cette  conver- 
sation simple  et  de  bon  goiit  dont  le  secret 
commen^ait  d  se  perdre.  Les  gens  de  lettres, 
si  longtemps  muets,  y  discutaient  de  nouveau 
6ur  des  sujets  litt^raires ;  les  artistes  y  retrou* 
vaicnt  les  inspirations  trop  longtemps  ^touf- 
fdi'8  par  la  Tirreur ;  les  bltssds  de  tous  les 
partis  y  recevaient  une  douce  hospitalite. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  drawings  and 
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engravings  of  the  time  to  see  how  soci- 
ety clothed  itself — a  fact  not  without  sig- 
nificance. Place  aiix  dames.  First  the 
wig  ;  hair  was  cheap  while  the  guillo* 
tine  continued  in  operation,  and  every 
variety  of  coiffure  was  necessary  for  the 
toilette  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  Mine. 
Tallien  had  thirty  perruques,  all  blonde, 
^  la  Titus,  k  la  Victime,  <&c.  <&c. ;  but 
one  day  she  appeared  as  a  brunette,  and 
black  hair  instantly  came  into  vogue. 
No  silks  or  stuffs  which  are  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  conceal  the  form,  could  be  en- 
dured in  these  classic  days.  Nothing  but 
finest  gauze,  lawn,  or  muslin,  innocent 
of  starch,  for  the  robe  d  la  Grecque^ 
which  only  Nancy  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  cut  and  ^Ime.  Tallien  to  wear  in- 
perfection.  The  Terror  has  its  sans-culot- 
tes,  the  Directory  has  its  sans-chemises. 
'*  Voil^  plus  de  deux  niille  ans  que  les 
femnies  portent  des  chemises ;  ccla  est 
d'une  vetuste  k  p6rir,"  writes  a  jouma- 
liste  des  modes  of  the  ]>i'riod,  and  the 
venerable  garment  was  discarded  for  a 
week  by  the  esprits  forts  of  the  sex, 
when,  by  the  example  of  Mine.  Hamelin, 
the  chemise  became  again  d  Cordre  du 
jour. 

These  trnnsparencies  are  necessarily 
fatal  to  health  in  the  severity  of  north- 
em  winters,  but  when  did  a  Parisian 
belle  consider  any  sacrifice  to  fashion  too 
great  ?  ^^  Plus  la  femme  est  nue,  plus 
elle  est  habillee,"  is  their  motto,  quoted 
from  the  Greeks :  beautiful  arms  are  ba- 
red to  the  shoulder,  where  a  riband  and 
a  single  cameo  support  the  corsage; 
shoes  and  stockings  give  place  to  san- 
dals, and  the  piisouer  of  Bordeaux  and 
la  Force  used  to  show  the  guests  in  her 
salons  what  she  called  the  marks  of  the 
*  rats'  teeth  on  her  exquisite  foot,  where 
they  could  only  perceive  the  pressure  of 
the  ruby  rings  on  her  toes.  The  dress 
of  the  nobler  sex  had  been  for  a  moment 
a  matter  of  grave  public  deliberation,  and 
to  David  the  task  of  inventing  a  suita- 
ble costume  for  a  patriot  was  intrusted. 
He  had,  we  believe,  an  inspiration  on 
the  subj(*ct,  which,  when  executed  by 
the  tailors,  Taima  was  public-spirited 
enough  to  exhibit  on  his  fine  person,  and 
was  hooted  as  a  lunatic  in  the  Palais 
Royal  on  its  first  and  last  appearance. 
To  whom,  therefore,  the  credit  of  the 
habit  carre^  and  other  mons^trositics  of  a 
gentleman's  costume  daring  the  Direct- 


ory is  due,  we  cannot  say,  but  surely  at 
no  period  did  the  male  biped  look  more 
thoroughly  ungainly  and  ridiculous.  The 
Incroyabie  wore  a  coat  '^  carre  com  me 
quatre  planches,"  with  collar  up  to 
his  ears,  an  immense  cravat  rolled 
round  and  round  the  throat,  suggesting 
goitre  or  some  such  affliction ;  he  car- 
ried a  short  knotty  stick,  he  abjured 
powder,  fine  linen, or  lace;  the  euioUe 
was  worn  studiously  wrinkled  and  ill- 
fitting,  but  while  he  tries  to  poser  for  a 
Hercules  of  strength,  his  latest  afTectation 
is  an  inability  to  pronounce  several  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

But  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
passing  follies  it  is  time  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  us :  we 
hardly  dare  call  her  our  heroine,  she 
lacked  morals  for  that;  and  though  maDj 
of  the  anecdotes  of  the  time  were  scan- 
dalous and  calumnious  enough,  there  are 
passages  in  her  life  where  an  admiring 
biographer  is  tempted  to  touch  very 
slightly,  if  at  nil,  on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
or,  looking  at  her  many  amiable  points 
and  wonderful  power  of  charming,  to 
exclaim  with  a  poet  of  our  day : — 

Add  but  that  other  graco. 
Be  good :  whj  lack  what  the  angels  yauot  T 

Constancy  or  modesty,  however,  were 
not  plants  likely  to  flourish  in  the  atmos- 

Ehere  she  lived  in,  where  marriage  ties 
ad  lost  all  their  sanctity,  and  divorce 
was  resorted  to  so  frequently  and  on  so 
slight  pretexts,  that  people  were  said  to 
change  their  matrimonial  partners  as 
quickly  as  if  life  were  but  a  contre-danae. 
Theresa  Cabarrus  was  divorced  both 
in  law  and  in  fact  from  her  first  husband 
when  she  left  the  prison  at  Bordeaox ; 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  she  and  Tsl« 
lien  became  man  and  wife,  by  whatever 
scant  ceremonies  and  maimed  rites  sach 
bonds  were  then  entered  into,  during  the 
period  of  his  reign  there,  for  we  have 
heard  him  call  her  his  wife  in  the  last  in" 
terview  with  Robespierre.  As  Mme* 
Tallien,  she  was  the  queen  of  society,  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  Directory ;  bat 
who  was  king  ?  For  a  very  short  period 
Tallien  at  least  was  the  qneen's  consort, 
but  soon  it  seems  as  if  she  and  Barras 
suited  one  another  better  in  tastes  and 
inclination.      Barras     loved    pleasure, 

e>mp,  and  show ;  Tallien  bad  loved  tbs 
evolution  for  its  own  sake,  for  action, 
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stir,  and  strife— its  tumults  and  conspir- 
acies were  his  element;  now  it  is  ebb 
tide  with  him,  and  Fate  will  soon  leave 
him  high  and  dry,  past  use  or  service, 
when  Liberty  and  the  Republic  are  no 
longer  words  to  conjure  with,  and  other 
men  with  other  aims  have  become  the 
masters  of  the  ntualion.  And  the  woman 
whom  he  had  made  his  idol,  his  con- 
science (his  £geria,  he  called  her),  with 
her  quick  instincts,  saw  and  felt  this 
sooner  perhaps  than  any  one  else.  But  in 
the  first  years  after  Thermidor  she  was 
Btill  at  his  side  in  the  delicious  Chau- 
mi6re  dn  Cours-la-Reine,  where  a  bril- 
liant circle  gathered  round  them — Bar- 
ras,  Freron,  Sieyes,  Cli6nier,  and  Iloche 
were  there,  Onvrard,  Mine,  de  Stael,  and 
the  young  Bonaparte ;  beautiful  women 
too,  for  the  hostess  could  not  fear  a  rival 
even  in  Mme.  R6camier  or  Mme.  Vis- 
conti.  When,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  memorable  victory  in  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Jacobins  attacked  Tallien,  ac- 
cusing liim  of  treason  to  the  Republic, 
and  decreeing  his  exclusion  from  their 
body,  Theresa  went  with  Fr6ron  and 
Thionville  and  closed  the  club  doors, 
carrying  off  the  keys  in  triumph — a  feat 
which,  says  M.  Iloussaye,  caused  Pitt  to 
exclaim,  ^^  This  woman  is  capable  of 
shutting  the  gates  of  hell  itself" — a  say- 
ing probably  as  apocryphal  ad  the  gold 
and  intrigues  of  the  said  Pitt,  which  loom 
so  large  in  the  imaginations  of  French- 
men even  to  this  day.  In  '95  Tallien 
was  at  Quiberon  with  Hoche,  and  led 
the  troops  of  the  Republic  when  they 
Buceessfuliy  repulsed  the  landing  of  the 
Emigres  under  the  Englirth  convoy  of 
ships.  He  returned  to  iind  his  enemies 
actively  plotting  against  him,  and  Bar- 
ras  defending  him  in  the  Convention, 
whose  end  was  so  near  at  hand.  Yet 
when  that  end  came,  and  the  new  legis- 
lative bodies  were  formed,  with  the  ex- 
ecutive or  directory  of  five,  Barras'  name 
is  first,  and  Tallien's  is  not  found  among 
thenL  It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  this 
man  when  he  woke  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  in  public  afiairs  his  paii;  was  play- 
ed out  and  his  influence  was  gone,  but 
that  his  Egeria  looked  on  him  in  the 
light  of  an  incumbrance,  a  weight  to 
drag  her  down  from  the  heights  of  fame 
and  popularity,  from  which  she  resolved 
not  to  descend  with  him.  His  fortune 
and  credit  too  were   both  gone;  what 


remained  ?  He  did  not  complain,  but  in 
June  '98,  when  Bonaparte  was  prepa- 
ring to  sail  for  Egypt,  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  soientitio  explorer!  So  the 
sword  of  the  once  terrible  Proconsul  of 
the  Republic  was  exchanged  for  a  barom- 
eter and  a  case  of  mathematical  in- 
struments, and  he  set  out  to  measure 
the  Pyramids,  a  sad  and  silent  man 
henceforth.  One  letter  to  his  wife, 
dated  from  Rosetta,  M.  Houssaye  prints 
at  the  end  of  his  volume :  it  breathes  no 
reproaches,  only  the  tenderest  affection 
and  remembrances  of  her  and  home. 
When  in  1601,  unable  to  endure  the  in- 
sults of  General  Menou,  he  returned  to 
France,  it  was  to  find  the  Chaumiere  no 
longer  home,  and  its  mistre^(s  gone  to 
inhabit  a  beautiful  hotel  with  fabulous 
gardens  in  the  Rue  Baby  lone,  of  which 
Ouvrard  had  one  day  presented  hor 
with  the  key.  She  obtained  her  second 
divorce,  and  empowered  Ouvrard  to 
offer  the  unhappy  husband  the  Chaumi- 
ere and  a  pen^^ion  of  twelve  thousand 
livres,  which  it  is  needless  to  siiy  were 
rejected.  He  was  penniless  and  applied 
to  Foueh6  and  Talleyrand :  the  former 
owed  him  his  life,  and  now  repaid  the 
service  with  the  post  of  Consul  of  France 
at  Alicant.  How  long  exactly  it  was 
held  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that 
he  lived  to  return  poor,  broken  in  health 
and  almost  blind,  to  Paris,  to  be  visited 
by  the  Princess  of  Chimay,  and  to 
reoeive  her  charity.  The  biographer 
says: 

Tallien  avait  pardonn6,  parce  qu*il  avait  re- 
connu  que  c'etait  sa  faute  u  lui  et  non  sa  faute 
^  elle :  il  accepta  iine  chambre  au  soleil  et  un 
arbre  pour  se  mettre  d  Fombre. 

He  loved  much,  so  possibly  he  forgave 
much,  but  into  his  heart  he  allowed  none 
to  look ;  he  had  at  least  enough  of  the 
Roman  in  him  to  fold  his  mantle  over  all 
its  wounds  and  to  die  in  silence.  He 
sold  his  books,  his  last  possession,  one 
by  one,  for  he  could  see  to  read  them  no 
longer,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of 
procuring  bread.  It  is  said  that  his 
condition  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  the  king  sent  M.  D6caze 
to  visit  him  and  offer  a  small  i^ension 
which  he  was  too  poor  to  refuse ;  but  he 
died  before  it  came.  Probably  this  was 
the  last  and  overflowing  drop  in  his  cup 
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of  bitterness.  An  old  Alroanach  de 
Gotha  might  tell  us,  though  her  bio- 
grapher does  not,  at  what  date  Theresa 
Cabarrus  contracted  her  third  marriage 
with  Jo^^eph  de  Oaraman,  Prince  de  Chi- 
may,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  whose 
exquisite  violin^playing  had  afforded  him 
a  means  of  subsistence  in  the  days  of  the 
emigration.  At  the  Restoration  he  in- 
herited large  estates  in  France  from  an 
uncle ;  he  was  Grand  d'Espagne,  Premier 
Pair  d'Hainaut,  and  Chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  This,  says 
M.  Uoussaye  enthusiastically,  ^^  was  the 
true  marriage,  her  true  husband,  and 
she  was  the  good  angel  of  the  family ;  " 
but  on  what  vicissitudes  she  may  have 
expetienced  in  the  interval  he  is  siient 
— either  from  ignorance  or  discretion. 
Perhaps  we  may  conjecture  that  for  a 
moment  before  she  took  safe  root  in  that 
princely  house  which  she  was  to  adorn 
till  her  death,  she  may  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  possible  abyss  of  poverty 
and  neghxt,  at  least  an  expression  in  a 
letterof  hersin  the  Catalogue  Charavay^ 
No.  252, 

8  vend^miaire,  an  ix  (1802),  relative  k  une ' 
harpe  qu'elle  veut  vendre,  "  puisque  la  fortuae 
me  traite  depuislongtemps  comme  mes  anciens 
ami?," 

almost  looks  as  if  she  had  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty.  At  Chimay  she  organized  a 
graceful  and  stately  existence  ;  artists, 
poets,  and  musicians  formed  her  little 
conit.  She  loved  to  jouer  la  comedie  to 
an  appreciating;  audience,  who  applauded 
her  in  the  rdlea  of  .  the  incomparable 
Mdlle.  Mars.  She  kept  her  beauty  to 
old  age,  and  continued  to  study  dress 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  last:  and  when 
in  the  winters  she  used  to  appear  in  her 
box  at  the  theatre  in  Brussels  with  her 
three  daughters,  she  was  said  to  look 
more  like  their  sister  than  their  mother. 
But  there  was  one  crook  in  the  lot,  one 
bitter  thought  that  poisoned  all  the 
sweets  of  life.  When  the  Prince  de  Chi- 
may went  to  fulfil  his  duties  at  court,  he 
went  alone,  for  the  queen  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  receive  a  lady  whose 
antecedents  had  been  so  notorious  ;  no 
diplomacy,  no  entreaties,  not  the  interest 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  could 
effect  it — a  poignant  humiliation,  no 
doubt,  to  one  who  possessed  a  full  share 
of  her  sex's  vanitj,  with  perhaps  all  the 


ambition  and  love  of  power  that  usual! j 
belong  to  the  other.  Her  life  was  pro- 
longed to  1835,  when  she  died  at  the&ge 
of  sixty-three.  From  the  contemplation 
of  these  calm,  uneventful,  and  prosperous 
latter  days,  the  imagination  involuntarily 
turns  to  the  death  of  the  man  with  whose 
name  her  fame  in  the  world  is  for  ever 
associated,  who  expired  ten  years  earlier 
in  a  himible  garret  near  the  scene  of 
their  former  trinmphs,  blind,  broken- 
hearted, and  alone. 
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THE  BLOCKADE:  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 

END  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

From  the  French  of  ErckmAnn-ChatrUn. 

XII. 

The  city  was  joyful  the  next  day,  not- 
withstanding the  tiring  in  the  night.  A 
number  of  men  who  came  from  the  ram- 
parts  about  seven  o'clodc,  came  down  our 
street  shouting :  "  They  are  gone !  There 
is  not  a  single  Cossack  to  be  seen  in  the 
direction  of  Quatre- Vents,  nor  behind 
the  barracks  of  the  Oak-Forest !  Vtee 
V  Empereur  t  "^^ 

Everybody  ran  to  the  bastions. 

I  had  opened  one  of  our  windows, 
and  leaned  out  in  my  nightcap.  It  was 
thawing,  the  snow  was  sliding  from  the 
roofs,  and  that  in  the  street  was  melting 
in  the  mud.  Sorl6,  who  was  turning  up 
our  bed,  called  to  me:  ^^Do  shut  the 
window,  Moses  I  We  rfiall  catch  cold 
from  the  draught ! " 

But  I  did  not  listen.  I  laughed  as  I 
thought :  '*  The  rascals  have  had  enough 
of  my  old  bars  and  rusty  nails;  they 
have  found  out  that  they  go  a  good  way : 
experience  is  a  good  thing ! " 

I  would  have  stayed  there  till  night  to 
hear  the  neighbors  talk  about  the  clear- 
ing  away  of  the  Russians,  and  those 
who  came  from  the  ramparts  call  out 
that  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen 
in  the. whole  region.  Some  said  that 
they  might  come  back,  but  that  seemed 
to  me  contrary  to  reason.  It  was  dear 
that  the  villains  would  not  quit  the 
country  at  once,  that  they  would  stiQ 
for  a  long  time  pillage  the  villages,  and 
live  on  the  peasants ;  but  to  believe  that 
the  officers  would  excite  their  men  to 
take  our  city,  or  that  the  soldiers  would 
be  brutes  enough  to  obey  them,  never 
entered  my  head. 
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At  last  Zeffen  came  into  our  room  to 
dress  the  children,  and  I  shut  the  window. 
A  good  lire  roared  in  the  stove.  Sorl6 
made  ready  our  breakfast,  while  Zeffen 
washed  her  little  Esdras  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water. 

"  Ah,  now,  if  I  could  hear  from  Bar- 
uch,  it  would  all  be  well,"  said  she. 

Little  David  played  on  the  floor  with 
S&fel,  and  I  thanked  the  Lord  for  having 
delivered  us  from  the  scoundrels. 

While  we  were  at  breakiast,  I  said  to 
my  wife :  "  It  has  all  gone  well  I  We 
shall  be  shut  up  for  a  while  until  the 
Emperor  has  carried  the  day,  but  they 
will  not  fire  upon  us,  they  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  blockading  us;  and  bread, 
wine,  raeat9,  brandies,  will  be  dearer. 
It  is  the  right  time  for  us  to  sell,  or  else 
we  might  tare  like  the  people  of  Samaria 
when  Ben-Hadad  besieged  their  city. 
There  was  a  great  famine,  so  that  the 
head  of  an  ass  sold  for  four-score  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's-dung  for  five  pieces.  It  was 
a  good  price ;  but  still  the  merchants 
were  holding  back,  when  a  noise  of 
chariots  and  horses  and  of  a  great  host 
came  from  heaven,  and  made  the  Syrians 
escape ,  with  Ben-Hadad,  and  after  the 
people  had  pillaged  their  camp,  a  measure 
of  fine  flour  sold  for  only  a  shekel,  and 
two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel.  So 
let  us  try  to  sell  while  things  are  at  a 
reasonable  price;  we  must  seize  the 
lucky  moment." 

Sorle  assented,  and  after  breakfast  I 
went  down  to  the  cellar  to  go  on  with 
the  mixing. 

Many  of  the  mechanics  had  gone  back 
to  their  work.  Klipfel's  hammer  sotmded 
on  his  anvil.  Chanoine  put  back  his  bis- 
cuits into  his  windows,  and  Tribolin,  the 
druggist,  his  bottles  of  red  and  blue 
water  behind  his  panes. 

Confidence  was  restored  everywhere. 
The  citizen-gunners  had  taken  oflf  their 
imlforms  and  the  joiners  had  come  back 
to  finish  our  counter ;  the  noise  of  the 
saw  and  plane  filled  the  house. 

Everybody  was  glad  to  return  to  his 
own  business,  for  war  brings  nothing 
but  blows;  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better. 

As  I  carried  my  jugs  from  one  to 
another,  in  the  cellar,  I  saw  the  passers- 
by  stop  before  our  old  shop,  and  heard 
them  say  to  each  other,  ^^  Moses  is  going 


to  make  his  fortune  with  the  brandies ; 
these  rascals  of  Jews  always  have  good 
noses ;  while  we  have  been  selling  this 
month  past,  he  has  been  buying.  Now 
that  we  are  shut  up  he  can  sell  at  any 
price  he  pleases." 

You  can  judge  whether  that  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear!  A  man's  greatest 
happiness  is  to  succeed  in  his  business ; 
everybody  is  obliged  to  say :  "  This  man 
has  neither  army,  nor  generals,  nor  can- 
non, he  has  nothing  but  his  own  wit, 
like  everybody  else ;  when  he  succeeds 
he  owes  it  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
courage  of  others.  And  then  he  ruins 
no  one ;  he  does  not  pillage,  or  steal,  or 
kill ;  while,  in  war,  the  strongest  crashes 
the  weakest  and  oflen  the  best." 

So  I  worked  on  with  great  zeal,  and 
would  have  kept  .on  till  night  if  little 
S&fel  had  not  come  to  call  me  to  dinner. 
I  was  hungry,  and  was  going  up  stairs, 
glad  in  the  thought  of  sitting  down  in 
the  midst  of  my  children,  when  the  call- 
beat  began  on  the  Place  d'Armes,  be- 
fore the  town-house.  During  a  blockade 
a  court-martial  sits  continuaUy  at  the 
mayoralty  to  try  those  who  do  not 
answer  to  the  call.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  already  leaving  their  houses 
with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders. 
I  had  to  go  up  very  hastily,  and  swallow 
a  little  soup,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  a 
glass  of  wine. 

I  was  very  pale.  SorI6,  Zeffen,  and 
the  children  said  not  a  word.  The  call- 
beat  continued ;  it  came  down  the  main 
street  and  stopped  at  last  before  our 
house,  on  the  little  square.  Then  I  ran 
for  my  cartridge-box  and  musket. 

"  Ab  !  "  said  Sorl6,  "  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  quiet  time,  and 
now  it  all  begins  again." 

Zeffen  did  not  speak,  but  burst  into 
tears. 

At  that  moment  the  old  rabbi  Hey- 
mann  came  in,  with  his  marten-skin  cap 
drawn  down  to  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

^'  In  the  name  of  heaven  let  the  women 
and  children  hurry  to  tlie  casemates  I 
An  envoy  has  come  threatening  to  bum 
the  whole  city  if  the  gates  are  not  opened. 
Fly,Sorl6I     Zeflren,flyl" 

Imagine  the  cries  of  the  women  on 
hearing  this ;  as  for  myself,  my  hair  stood 
on  end. 

^^  The  rascals  have  no  shame  in  them  I " 
I  exclaimed!    *^They  have  no  pity  on 
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women  or  children !     May  the  curse  of 
heaven  fall  on  them  1 " 

Zeffen  threw  herself  into  my  arms.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

But  the  old  rabbi  said:  "They  are 
doing  to  us  what  our  people  have  done 
to  them !  So  the  words  of  the  Lord  are 
fulfilled:  ^As  thou  hast  done  unto  thy 
brother  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  thee !' — 
But  they  must  fly  quickly." 

Below,  the  call-beat  had  ceased ;  my 
knees  trembled.  Sorl6,  who  never  lost 
courage,  said  to  me :  "  Moses,  run  to  the 
square,  make  haste, — they  will  send  you 
to  prison !  " 

Her  judgment  was  always  right ;  she 
pushed  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  in  spite 
of  Zeffen's  tears  I  wef it  down,  calling  out : 
"  Rabbi,  I  trust  in  you — save  them  1 " 

I  could  not  see  cleaj'ly ;  I  went  through 
the  snow,  miserable  man  that  I  was,  run- 
ning to  the  town-house  where  the  na- 
tional guard  was  already  a$%sembled.  I 
came  just  in  time  to  answer  to  the  call, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  trouble,  for 
Zeffen,  Sorl6,  S&fel,  and  the  little  ones 
were,  as  it  were  before  my  eyes.  What 
was  Phalsburg  to  me  ?  I  would  have 
opened  the  gates  in  a  minute  to  have  had 
peace. 

The  others  did  not  look  any  better 
pleased  than  myself;  they  were  all  think- 
mg  of  their  families. 

Our  governor,  Moulin,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brancion,  and  Captains  Ren  voye, 
Vigneron,  Grebillet,  with  their  great 
caps  put  on  crosswise,  these  alone  felt 
no  anxiety.  They  would  have  murdered 
and  burnt  every  thing  for  the  Emperor. 
The  governor  even  lauehed,  and  said  that 
he  would  surrender  the  city  when  the 
shells  set  his  pocket-handkerchief  on  fire. 
Jud^e  from  this,  how  much  sense  such 
a  bemg  had  1 

They  passed  in  review  before  us,  while 
groups  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  women 
and  children,  passed  across  the  square  on 
their  way  to  the  casemates. 

I  saw  our  little  wagon  go  by  with 
the  roll  of  coverings  and  mattresses  on  it. 
The  old  rabbi  was  in  the  shaft —  SAfel 
pushed  behind.  Sorle  carried  David, 
and  Zeffen  fisdras.  They  were  walking 
in  the  mud,  with  their  hair  loose  as 
if  they  were  escaping  from  a  fire  ;  but 
they  did  not  speak,  and  went  on  silently 
in  the  midst  of  that  great  desolation. 

I  would  have  given  my  life  to  go  and 


help  them — ^ahd  I  must  stay  in  the  ranks. 
Ah,  the  old  men  of  my  lime  have  seen 
temble  things !  How  often  have  they 
thought : — '^  Happy  is  he  who  lives  alone 
in  the  world;  he  suffers  only  for  himself, 
he  does  not  see  those  whom  be  lores 
weeping  and  groaning,  without  the  pow- 
er to  help  them." 

Immediately  after  the  review,  detach- 
ments of  citizen  gunners  were  sent  to 
the  armories  to  man  the  pieces,  the  fire- 
men were  sent  to  the  old  market  to  pret 
out  the  pumps,  and  the  rest  of  us,  with 
half  a  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Light  In- 
fantry, were  f^ent  to  the  gnard-house  on 
the  square,  to  form  stations  and  supply 
patrols. 

The  two  other  battalions  had  already 
gone  to  the  advance-posts  of  Trois^Mai- 
sons,  of  La  Fontaine-du-Chateau, — of  the 
block-houses,  the  half  moons,  the  Ozillo 
faim,  and  the  Maison»-Rottges,  outside 
of  the  city. 

Our  post  at  the  mayoralty  consisted  of 
thirty-two  men  ;  sixteen  soldiers  of 
the  line  below,  commanded  bv  Lieutenant 
Schnindret,  and  sixteen  of  the  national 
guard  above,  commanded  by  Desplaoes 
Jacob.  We  used  Burrhus'  lodging  for  our 
guard-house.  It  was  a  large  hall  with 
six-inch  planks,  and  beams  such  as  yon 
find  now  a  days  only  in  our  forestii.  A 
large,  round,  cast-iron  stove,  standing  on 
a  slab  four  feet  square,  was  in  the  lett 
hand  corner,  near  the  door;  the  zigzag 
pipes  went  into  the  chimney  at  the 
right,  and  piles  of  wood  covered  the  floor. 

It  seems  as  if  I  were  now  in  that  hall. 
The  melted  snow  which  we  shook  off 
on  entering  ran  along  the  fioor.  I  have 
never  seen  a  sadder  day  than  that ;  not 
only  because  the  bombshells  and  balls 
might  rain  upon  us  at  any  moment,  and 
set  everything  on  tire,  but  because  of 
the  melting  snow,  and  the  mud,  and  the 
dampness  which  reached  your  very 
bones,  and  the  orders  of  the  sergeant, 
who  did  nothing  but  caU  out:  ^Such 
and  such  an  one,  march  I  Such  an  one 
forward,  it  is  your  turn ! "  etc. 

And  then  the  jests  and  jokes  of  this 
mass  of  tilers,  and  cobblers,  and  plaster- 
ers, with  their  patched  blouses  and  shoes 
run  down  at  the  heel,  and  their  little 
helmets  without  visors,  seated  in  a  cirde 
around  the  stove,  with  their  rags  stick- 
ing to  their  backs,  thauing  you  like  all 
the  rest  of  their  b^g^ly  race :  ^  MoseBi 
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pass  along  the  pitcher !  Moses,  give  me 
some  fire! — ^Ah,  rascals  of  Jews,  when  a 
body  rij*k3  his  skin  to  save  their  proper- 
ty, how  proud  it  makes  them !  Ah,  the 
villains!"  And  they  winked  at  each 
other,  and  pushed  each  other's  elbows, 
and  made  up  faces  askance.  Some  of 
them  wanted  me  to  go  and  get  some 
tobacco  for  them,  and  pay  for  it  myself! 
In  fine,  all  sorts  of  insults,  which  a  re- 
spectable man  could  endure  from  the 
rabhle  !  — Yes,  ifr  disgusts  me  whenever 
I  think  of  it. 

In  this  guard-house,  where  we  bnmed 
whole  logs  of  wood  as  if  they  were 
straw,  the  old  rags  which  came  in 
soaking  wet  did  not  smell  very  pleasant- 
ly. I  had  to  go  out. every  minute  to  the 
little  platform  behind  the  hall,  in  order 
to  breathe,  and  the  cold  water  which 
the  wind  blew  from  the  spout  sent  me 
in  again  at  once. 

Afterwards,  in  thinking  it  over,  it  has 
seemed  as  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
trouble^  my  heart  would  have  broken 
at  the  thought  of  Sorle,  Zeften,  and  the 
ebildren  shut  up  in  a  cellar,  and  that  these 
very  annoyances  preserved  my  reason. 

This  lasted  till  evening.  We  did  no- 
thing but  go  in  and  out,  sit  down,  smoke 
our  pipes,  jind  then  begin  again  to  walk 
the  pavement  in  the  rain,  or  remain  on 
duty  for  hours  together  at  the  entrance 
of  the  posterns. 

Toward  nine  o'clock,  when  all  was 
dark  without,  and  nothing  W!is  to  be 
heard  but  the  pacing  of  the  patrols,  the 
shouts  of  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts : 
"Sentinels,  take  care!"  and  the  steps  of 
our  men  on  their  rounds  going  up  and 
down  the  gi'eat  wooden  stairway  of  the 
admiralty,  the  thought  suddenly  came  to 
me  that  the  Russians  had  only  tried  to 
frighten  us,  that  it  meant  nothing ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  shells  that  night. 

In  order  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  men,  I  had  asked  Monborne's  per- 
mission to  go  and  gtJt  a  jug  full  of  bran- 
dy, which  he  at  once  granted.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  bite  a 
crust  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  home. 
Then  I  went  back,  and  all  the  men  at 
the  station  were  very  friendly;  they 
passed  the  jug  from  one  to  another, 
and  said  that  my  brandy  was  very  good, 
and  that  the  sergeant  would  give  me 
leave  to  go  and  fill  it  as  often  as  I 
pleased. 


"Yes, since  it  is  Moses," replied  Mon- 
borne,  "he  may  have  leave,  but  nobody 
else." 

We  were  all  on  excellent  terras  with 
each  other,  and  nobody  thought  of  bom- 
bardment, when  a  red  flash  ])nssed  along 
the  high  windows  of  the  hall.  We  all 
turned  round,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
shell  rumbled  on  the  Bigelberg  hill.  At 
th«  same  time  a  second,  then  a  third 
flash  passed,  one  after  the  other,  through 
the  large  dark  hall,  showing  us  the  row 
of  houses  opposite. 

You  can  never  have  an  idea,  Fritz,  of 
those  first  lights  at  niglit !  Corporal  Win- 
ter, an  old  soldier,  who  grated  tobacco  for 
Fribon,  stooped  down  quietly  and  light- 
ed his  pipe,  and  said  :  "  Well,  the  dance 
is  beginning !  " 

Almost  instantly  we  heard  a  shell 
burst  at  the  right  in  the  infantry  quar- 
ters, another  at  the  left  in  the  Piplinger 
house  on  the  square,  and  another  quite 
near  us  in  the  Uemmeric  house. 

I  can't  help  trembling  as  I  think  of  it 
now  after  thirty  years. 

All  the  women  were  in  the  casemates, 
except  some  old  servants  who  did  not 
want  to  leave  their  kitchens ;  they  drawl- 
ed out :  "  Help !     Fire ! " 

It  was  very  evident  that  we  were 
lost ;  only  the  old  soldiers,  crooked  on 
their  bench  by  the  stove,  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  seemed  very  calm, 
as  people  may  who  have  nothing  to 
lose. 

What  was  worst  of  all,  at  the  moment 
when  our  cannon  at  the  arsenal  and 
powder-house  began  to  answer  the  Rus- 
sians', and  made  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  old  building  rattle,  Sergeant  Mon- 
borne  called  out :  "  Somme,  Chevreux, 
Moses,  Dubourg,  march  I  " 

To  send  fathers  of  families  roaming 
about  through  the  mud,  in  danger,  at 
every  step,  of  being  struck  by  bursting 
shells,  tiles,  and  whole  chimneys  falling 
on  their  backs,  is  something  against  na- 
ture ;  the  very  mention  of  it  makes  me 
perfectly  indignant. 

Sonune  and  the  big  inn-kee]>er  Chev- 
reux turned  round,  full  of  indignation 
also;  they  wanted  to  exclaim:  "It  is 
abominable ! " 

But  that  rascal  of  a  Monborne  was 
sergeant,  and  they  dared  not  speak  or 
even  squint  at  him,  and  as  Winter,  the 
corporal  of  the  round,  had  taken  down 
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bis  musket,  and  made  a  signal  for  us  to 
go  on,  we  all  took  our  arms  and  followed 
him. 

As  w^e  went  down  the  stairway,  you 
should  have  seen  the  red  light,  iiasli 
after  flash,  lighting  up  every  nook  and 
corner  under  the  stairs  and  the  worm- 
eaten  rafters ;  you  should  have  heard 
our  twenty-four  pounders  thundering; 
the  old  rat-hole  shook  to  its  foundations, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  all  falling  to- 
gether. And  under  the  arch  below, 
towards  the  Place  d'Armes,  this  liglit 
spread  from  the  snow  banks  to  the  tops 
of  the  roofs,  showing  the  glittering 
pavements,  the  puddles  of  water,  the 
chimneys,  and  dormer-windows,  and,  at 
the  very  end  of  the  street,  the  cavalry 
barracks,  the  sentinel  in  his  box  near 
the  large  gate  : — what  a  sight ! 

"  It  is  all  over  1  We  are  all  lost  1 " 
I  thought. 

Two  shells  passed  at  this  moment 
over  the  city :  they  were  the  first  that  I 
had  seen ;  they  moved  so  slowly  that  1 
could  follow  them  through  the  dark 
sky ;  both  fell  in  the  fosses,  behind  the 
hospital.  They  were  too  heavily  load- 
ed, luckily  for  us. 

I  did  not  speak,  nor  did  the  others — 
we  kept  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  We 
heard  the  calls  "  Sentinels,  take  care  I  " 
answered  from  one  bastion  to  another  all 
around  the  place,  warning  us  of  the  ter- 
rible danger  we  were  in. 

Corporal  Winter,  with  liis  old  faded 
blouse,  coarse  cotton  cap,  stooping 
shoulders,  musket  in  belt,  pipe-end  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  lantern  full  of 
tallow  swinging  at  aim's  length,  walk- 
ed before  us  and  called  out:  "Look  out 
for  the  shells  I  Lie  down  flat !  Do  you 
hear  ?  " 

I  have  always  thought  that  veterans 
of  this  sort  despise  citizens,  and  that  he 
said  this  to  frighten  us  still  more. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  alley  where  Cloutier  lived,  he  halted. 

"  Come  on  1 "  he  called,  for  we  march- 
ed in  file  without  seeing  each  other. 
When  we  had  come  up  to  him,  he  said, 
"There,  now,  you  men,  tiy  to  keep  to- 
gether! Our  patrol  is  to  prevent  fire 
from  breaking  out  an vwhere ;  as  soon  as 
we  see  a  shell  pass,  Moses  will  run  up 
and  snatch  the  match.'* 

He  burst  into  a  laugh  as  be  spoke,  so 
that  my  anger  was  roused. 


"  I  have  not  come  here  to  be  laughed 
at,"  said  I ;  "  if  I  am  taken  fur  a 
fool,  I  will  throw  down  my  musket 
and  cartridgebox,  and  go  to  the  caso- 
mates." 

He  laughed  harder  than  ever.  ^^  AIo- 
ses,  preserve  the  respect  of  thy  officers, 
or  beware  of  the  court-martial!"  said 
he. 

The  others  would  have  laughed  too, 
but  the  shell-flashes  began  again  ;  they 
went  down  the  Rampart  street,  driv- 
ing tlie  air  before  them  like  gusts  of 
wund  ;  the  cannon  of  the  arsenal  bastion 
had  just  fired.  At  the  same  time  a 
shell  burst  in  the  street  of  the  Capu- 
chins; Spick's  chimney  and  half  his 
roof  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  frightful 
noise. 

"  Come  along  I  March  I  "  called  Win- 
ter. 

They  had  all  become  sober.  We  fol- 
lowed the  lantern  to  the  French  gate. 
Behind  us,  in  the  street  of  the  Capuchins, 
a  dog  barked  incessantly.  Now  and 
then  Winter  stopped,  and  we  all  listen- 
ed ;  nothing  was  stirring,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  dog  and  the 
cries:  "Sentinels,  take  care  1 "  The 
city  seemed  dead. 

We  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  guard- 
house, for  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  lantern  went  on  towanls  the 
gate,  swinging  above  the  gutter.  That 
Winter  had  taken  too  much  brandy ! 

"We  are  of  no  use  in  this  street," 
said  Chevreux ;  "  we  can't  keep  the  balls 
from  passing." 

But  Winter  kept  calling  out :  "  Will 
you  come  ?  "     And  we  had  to  obey. 

In  front  of  Genodet's  stables,  where 
the  old  barns  of  the  gendarmery  begin, 
a  lane  turns  to  the  left  towards  the  hos- 

Eital.  This  was  full  of  manure  and 
eaps  of  dirt — a  conduit  in  fact.  Well, 
this  rascal  of  a  Winter  turned  into  it, 
and  as  we  could  not  see  our  feet  with- 
out the  lantern,  we  had  to  follow  him. 
We  went  i^roping,  imder  the  roofs  of 
the  sheds,  along  the  crazy  old  walls.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  get  out  of 
this  gutter;  but  at  last  we  came  out 
near  tlie  hospital  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  square  piles  of  manure,  which 
were  heaped  against  the  grating  of  the 
sewer. 

It  seemed  a  little  lighter,  and  we  saw 
the  roof  of  the   French  gate,  and  the 
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line  of  fortifications  black  against  tbe 
sky ;  amd  almost  immediately  I  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  gliding  among  the 
trees  at  the  top  of  the  rampart.  It  was 
a  soldier  stooping  so  that  his  hands  al- 
most touched  the  ground.  They  did  not 
fire  on  this  side ;  the  distant  flashes  passed 
over  the  roofs,  and  did  not  come  down 
to  lighten  the  streets  below. 

I  caught  Winter's  arm,  and  pointed  out 
to  bim  this  man ;  he  instantly  hid  his  lan- 
tern under  his  blouse.  The  soldier,  whose 
back  was  toward  us,  stood  up,  and  looked 
round,  apparently  listening.  This  lasted 
for  two  or  three  minutes;  then  he  passed 
over  the  rampart  at  the  comer  of  the  bas- 
tion, and  we  heard  something  scrape 
tbe  wall  of  the  rampart. 

Winter  immediately  began  to  run,  cry- 
ing out:  "A  deserter  I  To  tbe  postern  I" 

We  had  heard  before  this  of  deserters 
slipping  down  into  tbe  fosses  by  means 
of  their  bayonets.  We  all  ran.  The  sen- 
tinel called  out :  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

**  The  citizens'  patrol,"  replied  Winter. 

He  advanced,  gave  the  order,  and  we 
went  down  the  postern  steps  like  wild 
beasts. 

Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  large  bas- 
tions built  on  the  rock,  we  saw  nothing 
but  snow,  large  black  stones,  and  bushes 
covered  with  frost.  The  deserter  needed 
only  to  keep  still  under  the  bushes ;  our 
lantern,  which  shone  only  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  might  have  wandered  about 
till  morning  without  discovering  bim : 
and  we  should  ourselves  have  supposed 
that  he  had  escaped.  But,  unfortunately 
for  him,  fear  urged  him  on,  and  we  saw 
bim  in  the  distance  running  to  the  stairs 
which  lead  up  to  the  covered  ways.  He 
went  like  the  wind. 

"Halt !  or  I  fire  I "  cried  Winter ;  but  he 
did  not  stop,  and  we  all  ran  together  on 
bis  tracks,  calling  out  "  Stop  I  stop !  " 

Winter  had  given  me  the  lantern  so  as 
to  run  faster ;  I  followed  at  a  distance, 
thinking  to  myself:  "  Moses,  if  this  man 
is  taken,  thou  will  be  the  cause  of  his 
death."  I  wanted  to  put  out  the  lantern, 
but  if  Winter  had  seen  me  he  would  have 
been  capable  of  knocking  me  down  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket.  He  had  for 
a  long  time  been  hoping  for  the  cross, 
and  was  all  the  time  expecting  to  have  it 
and  the  pension  with  it. 

The  deserter  ran,  as  I  said,  to  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  he  perceived  that  the  ladder, 
N*w  ScBiia— YOL.  VIL,  No.  6. 


which  takes  the  place  of  the  eight 
lower  steps,  was  taken  away,  and  he 
stopped,  stupefied  I  We  came  nearer — he 
heard  us  ana  began  to  run  faster,  to  the 
right  towards  the  half-moon.  The  poor 
devil  rolled  over  the  snow-banks.  Winter 
came  up  to  him  every  time,  and  called 
out :  "Ilalt !  surrender !  " 

But  he  got  up  and  began  to  run  again. 

Behind  the  out-works,  under  the  draw- 
bridge, we  thought  we  had  lost  him  :  the 
corporal  called  to  me,  "  Come  along  I  A 
thousand  thunders  I  "and  at  that  moment 
we  saw  him  leaning  against  the  wall,  as 
pale  as  death.  Winter  took  him  by  the 
collar  and  said :  "  I  have  you !  " 

Then  he  tore  an  epaulette  from  his 
shoulder :  "  You  are  not  worthy  to  wear 
that  1 "  said  he ;  "  come  along !  " 

He  dragged  him  out  of  his  corner, 
and  held  t he  lante rn  before  his  face.  We 
saw  a  handsome  boy  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  tall  and  slender,  with  small, 
light  moustaches,  and  blue  eyes. 

Seeing  him  there  so  pale,  with  Win- 
ter's fist  at  his  throat,  1  thought  of  the 
poor  boy's  father  and  mother ;  my  heart 
smote  me,  and  I  could  not  help  saying : 
"  Come,  Winter,  he  is  a  child,  a  very 
child  !     He  will  not  do  it  again!  " 

But  Winter,  who  thought  that  now 
surely  his  cross  was  won,  turned  upon 
me  furiously : 

"  I  tell  thee  what,  Jew,  stop,  or  I  will 
run  my  bayonet  through  thy  body  1 " 

"Wretch!"  thought  I,  "what  will 
not  a  man  do  to  make  sure  of  his  glass 
of  wine  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ?  " 

I  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  that  man ; 
there  are  some  wild  beasts  in  the  human 
species  I 

Chevreux,  Somme,  and  Dubourg  did 
not  speak. 

Winter  began  to  walk  towards  the 
postern,  with  his  hand  on  the  deserter's 
collar. 

"If  he  stops,"  said  he,  "  strike  him  on« 
the  back  with  your  muskets  I  Ah,  brig- 
and, you  deseit  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ! 
Your  case  is  clear:  next  Sunday  yoii 
will  sleep  under  the  turf  of  the  half- 
moon!  Will  you  come  on?  Strike 
him  with  the  butt-end,  you  cowards !  '* 

What  pained  me  most  was  to  hear  the 
poor  fellow's  heavy  sighs ;  he  breathed 
BO  hard,  from  his  fright  at  being  taken,, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  be  shot,  that 
we  could  hear  him  fifteen  feet  off;  the 
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sweat  ran  down  my  forehead.  And  now 
and  then  he  turned  to  me  and  gave  me 
such  a  look  as  I  shall  never  forget,  as  if 
to  say :  "  Save  me ! " 

If  I  had  been  alone  wuth  Dubonrg  and 
Chevreux,  we  would  have  let  him  go ; 
but  Winter  would  sooner  have  murdered 
him. 

We  carae  in  this  way  to  the  foot  of 
the  postern.  They  made  the  deserter 
pass  first.  When  we  reached  the  top,  a 
eergeant,  with  four  men  from  the  next 
station  was  already  there,  waiting  for  us. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  sergeant. 

"  A  deserter,"  said  Winter. 

The  sergeant — an  old  man — looked 
at  him  and  said:  ^^Take  him  to  the 
station." 

"  No,"  said  Winter,  "  he  will  go  with 
UB  to  the  station  on  the  square." 

"  I  will  reinforce  you  with  two  men," 
said  the  sergeant. 

"We  do  not  need  them,"  replied 
Winter  roughly.  "We  took  him  our- 
selves, and  we  are  enough  to  guard  him." 

The  sergeant  saw  that  we  should  have 
all  the  glory,  and  he  said  no  more. 

We  started,  our  guns  on  our  arms ; 
the  prisoner,  all  in  tatters  and  without 
his  sliako,  walked  in  the  midst. 

We  soon  came  to  the  little  square ; 
we  had  only  to  cross  the  old  market 
before  reaching  the  guard-house.  The 
cannon  of  the  arsenal  were  firing  all  the 
time  ;  as  we  were  starting  to  leave  the 
market,  one  of  the  flashes  lighted  up  the 
arch  in  front  of  us ;  the  prisoner  saw 
the  door  of  the  jail  at  the  left,  with  its 
•great  locks,  and  the  sight  gave  him 
terrible  strength;  he  tore  away  his 
collar,  and  threw  himself  from  us  with 
both  his  arms  stretched  out  behind. 

Winter  had  been  almost  thrown  down, 
but  be  threw  himself  at  once  upon  the 
deserter,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  brigand  I 
You  want  to  run  away  1 " 

We  saw  no  more,  for  the  lantern  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"  Guard  I  guard ! "  cried  Chevreux. 

AH  this  took  but  a  moment,  and  half 
of  the  infantrypost  were  already  there 
under  arms.  Then  we  saw  the  prisoner 
again ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  stairway  amon^  the  pillars;  blood 
was  rimnin?  from  hus  mouth ;  not  more 
than  'half  his  -waistcoat  was  left,  and  he 
bent  forward,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  • 


Winter  held  him  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  said  to  Lieutenant  Schnindret) 
who  was  looking  on :  "  A  deserter,  Ilea- 
tenant !  He  has  tried  to  escape  twice, 
but  Winter  was  on  hand." 

"That  is  ricrht,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  Let  them  find  the  jailer.'' 

Two  soldiers  went  away.  A  number 
of  our  comrades  of  the  national  guard 
had  come  down,  but  nobody  spoke. 
However  hard  men  may  be,  when  they 
see  a  wretch  in  such  a  condition,  and 
think,  **  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
be  shot ! "  everybody  is  silent,  and  3 
good  many  would  release  him  if  they 
could. 

After  some  minutes  Harmantier  ar- 
rived with  his  woollen  jacket  and  bis 
bunch  of  keys. 

The  lieutenant  said  to  him,  "Lockup 
this  man  I " 

"Come,  get  up  and  walk!"  be  M 
to  the  deserter,  who  rose  and  followed 
Harmantier,  while  everybody  crowded 
round. 

The  jailer  opened  the  two  mawve 
doors  of  the  prison ;  the  prisoner  entered 
without  assistance,  and  then  the  Urg« 
locks  and  bolts  fastened  him  in.         ^^ 

"Every  man   return    to  his  post! 
said  the  lieutenant  to  us.    And  we  went 
up  the  steps  of  the  mayoralty. 

All  this  had  so  upset  me  thatlljafl 
not  thought  of  my  wife  and  children. 
But  when  once  above,  in  the  large  warm 
hall,  full  of  smoke,  with  all  thai  set  who 
were  laughing  and  boasting  at  having 
taken  a  poor,  unresisting  deserter,  the 
thought  that  I  was  the  cause  of  tins 
misery  filled  my  soul  with  angurih;  1 
stretcned  myself  on  the  camp-bed,  and 
thought  of  all  the  trouble  that  is  in  ^^^ 
worid,  of  Zeffen,  of  SAfel,  of  my  chil- 
dren, who  might,  perhaps,  some  day  b« 
arrested  for  not  liking  war.  And  the 
words  of  the  Lord  came  to  my  niind, 
which  He  spakel  to  Samuel,  when  the 
people  desired  a  king: 

"  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee;  for  tliey 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  re- 
jected me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them.  Howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly 
unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of 
the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them.  H* 
will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  ihem  for 
himself;  and  some  shall  run  before  his 
chariots.    He  will  set  them  to  make  hi* 
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instraments  of  war.  And  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  cooks  and  bakers. 
And  he  will  take  jowr  fields,  and  your 
vineyards,  and  your  olive  yards,  even  the 
best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  sei^ 
vants.  He  will  take  your  men-servants 
and  your  maid-servants,  and  your  good- 
liest young  men.  He  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  sheep;  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants.  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that 
day,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you." 

These  thoughts  made  me  very  wretch- 
ed ;  my  only  consolation  was  in  knowing 
that  my  sons  Fr6mel  and  Itzig  were  in 
America.  I  resolved  to  send  Safel, 
David,  and  Esdras  there  also,  when  the 
time  should  come. 

These  reveries  lasted  till  day-light. 
I  heard  no  longer  the  shouts  of  laughter 
or  the  jokes  of  the  ragamuffins.  Now 
and  then  they  would  come  and  shake 
me,  and  say,  ^^  Go,  Moses,  and  fill  your 
brandy  jug  1  The  sergeant  gives  you 
leave." 

But  I  did  not  wish  to  hear  them. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
onr  arsenal  cannon  having  dismounted 
the  Russian  howitzers  on  the  Quatre- 
Vents  hill,  the  patrols  ceased. 

Exactly  at  seven  we  were  relieved. 
We  went  down,  one  by  one,  our  muskets 
on  our  shouldera.  We  were  ranged 
before  the  mayoralty,  and  Captain  Vigne- 
ron  gave  the  orders:  "Carry  arms  I 
Present  arms !  Shoulder  arms  1  Break 
ranks  I " 

We  all  dispersed,  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  glory. 

I  was  going  to  run  at  once  to  the 
casemates  when  I  had  laid  aside  my 
musket,  to  find  Sorl6,  Zeffen,  and 
the  children ;  but  what  was  my  joy  at 
seeing  little  Safel  already  at  our  door  I 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  turn  the  corner, 
he  ran  to  me,  exclaiming :  "  Wo  have 
all  come  back  t  We  are  waiting  for 
you  1 " 

I  stooped  to  embrace  him.  At  that 
moment  Zeffen  opened  the  window 
above,  and  showed  me  her  little  Esdras, 
and  SorI6  stood  laughing  behind  them. 
I  went  up  quickly,  blessing  the  Lord  for 
having  delivered  us  from  all  our  troubles, 
and  exclaiming  inwardly:  "The  Lord 
is  merciful  ana  gracious,  slow  to  anger 
and  plenteous  in  mercy.  Let  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  endure  for  everl  Let  the 
Lord  rejoice  in  his  works  I  " 


XIV. 

It  is  still  one  of  the  happiest  niomeuts 
of  my  life.  Scarcely  had  I  come  up  the 
stairs  when  Zefien  and  Sorl6  were  m  my 
arms;  the  little  ones  hung  around  my 
shoulders,  and  I  felt  their  lovely,  full  lips 
on  my  cheeks ;  S&fel  held  my  hand,  and  I 
could  not  say  a  word,  but  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

Ah  I  if  we  had  had  Baruch  with  us, 
how  happy  we  should  have  been  ! 

At  length  I  went  to  lay  aside  my 
musket,  and  hang  my  cartridge-box  in 
the  alcove.  The  children  were  laughing, 
and  joy  was  in  gthe  house  once  more. 
And  when  I  came  back  in  my  old  beaver 
cap,  and  my  large,  warm  woollen  stock- 
ings, and  sat  down  in  the  old  arm-chair, 
in  front  of  the  little  table  set  with  por- 
ingers,  in  which  Zefien  was  pouring  the 
soup ;  when  I  was  again  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  happy  faces,  with  their  eyes 
wide-open  ana  their  little  hands  stretched 
out,  I  could  have  sung  like  an  old 
lark  on  his  branch,  over  the  nest  where 
his  little  ones  were  opening  their  beaks 
and  flapping  their  wings. 

I  blessed  them  in  my  heart  a  hundred 
times.  Sorl6,  who  saw  in  my  eyes 
what  I  was  thinking,  said :  ^*  They  are 
all  together,  Moses,  just  as  they  were 
yesterday;  the  Lord  has  preser\'ed 
them." 

"Yes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  forever  and  ever  1 "  I  replied. 

Wliile  we  were  at  breakfast,  Zefien 
told  me  about  their  arrival  in  the  large 
casemate  at  the  barracks,  which  was 
lull  of  people  stretched  on  their  mat- 
tresses m  every  direction— ^the  cries  of 
some,  the  fright  of  others,  the  tornoent 
irom  the  veimin,  the  water  dropping 
from  the  arch,  the  crowds  of  chi^ 
dren  who  could  not  sleep,  and  did  noth- 
ing but  cry,  the  lamentations  of  five  or 
six  old  men  who  kept  calling  out,  "  Ah ! 
our  last  hour  has  come  I  Ah  I  how  cold 
it  is !  Ah !  we  shall  never  go  home — 
it  is  all  over! " 

Then  suddenly  the  deep  silence  of 
all,  when  they  heard  the  cannon  about 
ten  o'clock — the  reports  coming  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  in  rapid  succession 
like  the  roar  of  a  tempest — the  flashes, 
which  could  be  seen  even  through  the 
screens  of  the  gate,  and  old  Christine 
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Evig  telling  her  beads  in  a  loud  voice  as 
if  sne  were  in  a  procession,  and  the 
other  women  responding  together. 

As  she  told  me  this,  Zeffen  clasped 
her  little  Esdras  tightly,  while  I  held 
David  on  my  knees,  embracing  him  as 
I  thought  to  myself,  "Yes,  my  poor 
children,  you  have  been  through  a  great 
deair* 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  seeing 
that  we  were  all  safe,  the  thought  of 
the  deserter  in  his  prison  at  the  town- 
house  would  come  to  me;  he  too  had 
parents!  And  when  you  think  of  all 
the  trouble  which  a  father  and  mother 
have  in  bringing  up  a  child,  of  the 
nights  spent  in  soothing  his  cries,  of 
their  cares  when  he  is  sick,  of  their 
hopes  in  seeing  him  growing  up ;  and 
then  imagine  to  yourself  some  veterans 
sitting  around  a  table  to  try  him,  and 
coolly  send  him  to  bo  shot  behind  the 
bastion,  it  makes  you  shudder,  especially 
when  you  say  to  yourself:  "But  for 
me,  this  boy  would  have  been  at  liberty ; 
he  would  be  on  the  road  to  his  home ; 
he  would  perhaps  have  reached  the  poor 
old  people's  door,  and  be  calling  out  to 
them,  'Open I  it  is  II'" 

Such  thoughts  are  enough  to  make 
one  wild. 

I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  my  wife 
and  children  of  the  poor  fellow's  arrest; 
I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself. 

Without,  the  detachment  from  La 
Roulette,  Trois-Maisons,  and  La  Fon- 
taine-du-Ch&teau,  passed  through  the 
street,  keeping  step ;  groups  of  children 
ran  about  the  city  to  find  the  pieces  of 
shells ;  neighbors  collected  to  talk  about 
the  events  of  the  night — the  roofs  torn 
off,  the  chimneys  thrown  down,  the 
frishts  they  liad  had.  We  heard  their 
voices  rising  and  falling,  and  their 
shouts  of  laughter.  And  I  have  since 
seen  that  it  is  always  the  same  thing 
after  a  bombardment;  the  shower  is 
forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  and 
they  exclaim :  "  Huzza  1  the  enemy  is 
gone ! " 

While  we  were  there  meditating,  some 
one  came  up  the  stairs.  We  listened,  and 
our  sergeant,  with  his  musket  on  Ms 
shoulder  and  his  cape  and  waiters  cover- 
ed with  mud,  opened  the  door,  exclaim- 
ing: "Good  for  you,  Father  Moses! 
Qood  for  you ! — ^You  distinguished  your- 
self List  night ! " 


"Ha!  what  is  it,  Sergeant?"  asked 
my  wife  in  astonishment. 

"  What !  has  he  not  told  you  of  the 
famous  thing  he  did,  Madame  Sorl6? 
Has  he  not  told  you  that  the  national 
guard  Moses,  on  patrol  about  nine  o'clock 
at  the  Hospital  bastion,  discovered  and 
then  arreslbed  a  deserter  in  the  very  act! 
It  is  on  Lieutenant  Schnindret's  verbal 
process." 

"But  I  was  not  alone,"  I  exclaimed  in 
despair ;  "  thera  were  four  of  us." 

"Bah!  Tou  discovered  the  track, 
you  went  down  into  the  fosses,  you  car- 
ried the  lantern !  Father  Moses,  you 
must  not  try  to  make  your  good  deed 
seem  loss,  you  are  wrong.  You  are  going 
to  be  named  for  corporal.  The  court- 
martial  will  sit  to-morrow  at  nine. 
Be  easy,  they  will  take  care  of  your 
man!" 

Imagine,  Fritz,  how  I  looked;  SorU, 
Zeffen,  and  the  children  looked  at  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"Now  I  must  go  and  change  my 
clothes,"  said  the  sergeant,  shaking  my 
hand.  "  We  will  talk  about  it  again, 
Father  Moses.*  I  always  ssdd  that  yon 
would  end  by  being  a  &mou8  rabbit." 

He  gave  a  low  laugh  as  was  his  custom, 
winking  his  eyes,  and  then  went  across 
the  alley  and  into  his  room. 
My  wife  was  very  pale. 
"  la  it  true,  Moses  ?  "  she  asked  after 
a  minute. 

"  He !  I  did  not  know  that  he  wanted 
to  desert,  Sorl6,"  I  replied.  "  And  then 
the  boy  ought  to  have  looked  round  on 
all  sides ;  he  ought  to  have  gone  down 
on  the  Hospital  square,  gone  round  the 
dunghills,  and  even  into  the  lane  to  see 
if  any  one  was  coming ;  he  brought  it 
on  himself;  I  did  not  know  any  thing, 

I ^" 

But  Sorle  did  liot  let  me  finish. 
"  Run,  quickly,  Moses,  to  Borguet^s ! " 
she  exclaimed ;  "  if  this  man  is  shot,  his 
blood  will  be  upon  our  children.    Make 
haste,  do  not  lose  a  minute." 

She  raised  her  hands,  and  I  went  out, 
much  troubled. 

My  only  fear  was  that  I  should  not 
find  Bur^uet  at  home;  fortunatelyf  on 
opening  his  door,  on  the  first  floor  of  tbo 
old  Cauchois  house,  I  saw  the  tall  barber 
V^senaire  shaving  him,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  books  and  papers  which  filled 
the  room. 
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Burguet  was  sitting  with  the  towel 
at  his  chin. 

"Ah  !  It  is  you,  Moses ! "  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  glad  tone.  "What  gives  me 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  ?  " 

"  I  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Bur- 
guet." 

"  If  it  is  for  money,"  said  he,  "  we 
shall  have  difficulty." 

He  laughed,  and  his  servant-woman 
Marie  Loriot,  who  heard  us  from  the 
kitchen,  opened  the  door,  and  thrust 
her  red  head-gear  into  the  room,  as  she 
called  out,  "  f  think  that  we  shall  have 
difficulty!  We  owe  V6senaire  for 
three  months,  shaving ;  do  not  we,  Y6- 
senaire  ?  " 

She  said  this  ver^  seriously,  and 
Burguet,  instead  of  bemg  angry,  began 
to  laugh.  I  have  always  fancied  that  a 
man  of  his  talents  had  a  sort  of  need  oi 
such  an  incarnation  of  human  stupidity 
to  laugh  at,  and  help  his  digestion.  He 
never  was  willing  to  dismiss  this  Marie 
Loriot. 

In  short,  while  V^senaire  kept  on 
shaving  him,  I  gave  him  an  account  of 
our  patrol  and  the  arrest  of  the  deserter ; 
and  begged  him  to  defend  the  poor 
fellow.  I  told  him  that  he  alone  was 
able  to  save  him,  and  restore  peace, 
not  only  to  my  own  mind,  but  to  Sorl6, 
Zeffen,  and  the  whole  family,  for  we 
were  all  in  great  distress,  and  trusted  in 
him  to  help  us. 

"Ah !  you  take  me  at  my  weak  point, 
Moses !  Lf  it  is  possible  for  me  to  save  this 
man,  I  must  tiy.  But  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter.  During  the  last  fifteen  days, 
desertions  have  begun — the  court-martial 
wishes  to  make  an  example.  It  is  a  bad 
business.  You  have  money,  Moses ;  give 
Vesenaire  four  sous  to  go  and  take  a 
drop." 

I  gave  four  sous  to  V6senaire,  who 
made  a  grand  bow  and  went  out.  Bur- 
guet finished  dressing  himself. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  1 "  said  he,  taking 
me  by  the  arm. 

And  we  went  down  together  on  our 
way  to  the  mayoralty. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that 
day.  Ah,  well !  it  seems  now  as  if  we 
were  going  under  the  arch,  and  I  heard 
Burguet  saying :  "  Hey,  Sergeant  I  Tell 
the  turnkey  that  the  piisoner^s  advocate 
is  here." 

Harmantier  came,  bowed,  and  opened 


the  door.  We  went  down  into  the  dun- 
geon full  of  stench,  and  saw  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  a  figure  gathered  in  a  heap 
on  the  straw. 

"  Get  up  1 "  said  Harmantier,  "  here  is 
your  advocate." 

The  poor  wretch  moved  and  raised 
himself  m  the  darkness.  Burguet  leaned 
toward  him  and  said  :  "  Come  I  Take 
courage!  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  defence." 

And  the  other  began  to  sob. 

When  a  man  has  been  knocked  down, 
torn  to  tatters,  beaten  till  he  cannot 
stand,  when  he  knows  that  the  law  is 
against  him,  that  he  must  die  without 
seeing  his  friends,  he  becomes  as  weak 
as  a  baby.  Those  who  beat  their  prison- 
ers are  great  villains. 

"Let  us  see!"  said  Burguet.  "Sit 
down  on  the  side  of  your  camp-bed. 
What  is  your  name  ?  Where  did  you 
come  from?  Harmantier,  give  this 
man  a  little  water  to  drink  and  wash 
himself! " 

"  He  has  some,  M.  Burguet ;  he  has 
some  in  the  corner." 

«  Ah,  well  1 " 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  boy ! " 

The  more  gently  he  spoke,  the 
more  did  the  poor  fellow  weep.  At  last, 
however,  he  said  that  his  family  lived 
near  G6rarmer,  in  the  Vosges ;  that  his 
father's  name  was  Mathieu  Belin,  and 
that  he  was  a  fisherman  at  Kctour- 
nemer. 

Burguet  drew  every  word  out  of  his 
mouth ;  he  wanted  to  know  every  par- 
ticular about  his  &ther  and  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

I  remember  that  his  father  had  served 
under  the  Republic,  and  had  even  been 
wounded  at  Flenrus;  that  his  oldest 
brother  had  died  in  Russia;  that  he 
himself  was  the  second  son  taken  from 
home  by  the  conscription,  and  that  there 
were  still  at  home  three  sisters  younger 
than  himself. 

This  came  from  him  slowly ;  he  was 
so  enfeebled  by  Wintei-'s  beating,  that 
he  moved  and  sank  down  hke  a  soulless 
body. 

There  was  still  another  thing,  Fritz, 
as  you  may  think — ^the  boy  was  young ! 
and  that  brought  to  my  mind  the  days 
when  I  used  to  go  in  two  hom*s  from 
Phalsburg  to  Marmoutier,  to  see  Sorl6 
— ^Ah,  poor  wretch !  As  he  told  all  this, 
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sobbing,  with  his  face  in  hb  bauds,  mj 
heart  melted  witliin  me. 

Burgnet  was  quite  overcome.  When 
we  were  leaving,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  he  said,  ''Come,  let  us  be  hope- 
ful !  You  will  be  tried  to-morrow. — 
Don^t  despair!  Harmantier,  we  must 
give  this  man  a  cape;  it  is  dcadfully 
cold,  especially  at  night.  It  is  a  bad 
business,  my  boy,  but  it  is  not  hope- 
less. Try  to  appear  as  well  as  you  can 
before  the  auaience;  the  court-martial 
always  thinks  better  of  a  man  who  is 
well-dressed." 

When  we  were  out,  he  said  to  me : 
"Moses,  you  send  the  man  a  clean 
shirt.  His  waistcoat  is  torn ;  donH  for- 
get to  have  him  decently  dressed  every 
way;  soldiers  always  judge  of  a  man  by 
his  dress." 

"  Be  easy  about  that,"  said  I. 

The  prison  doors  were  closed,  and  we 
went  across  the  market. 

"Now,"  said  Burguet,  "I  must  go 
in.  I  must  think  it  over.  It  is  well 
that  the  brother  was  left  in  Russia,  and 
that  the  father  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice—it is  something  to  make  a  point 
of." 

We  had  reached  the  corner  of  the 
Rampart  street;  he  kept  on,  and  I 
went  home  more  miserable  than  before. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Fritz,  how 
troubled  I  was;  when  a  man  has  al- 
ways had  a  quiet  conscience  it  is  ter- 
rible to  reproach  one's  self,  and  think : 
"If  this  man  Ls  shot,  if  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  sisters,  and  that  other  one, 
who  are  all  expecting  him  yonder,  are 
made  miserable,  thou,  Moses,  wilt  be  the 
cause  of  it  all  t " 

Fortunately  there  was  no  lack  of  work 
to  be  done  at  home;  Sorl6  had  just 
opened  the  old  shop  to  begin  to  sell 
our  brandies,  and  it  was  full  of  people. 
For  eight  days  the  keepers  of  ale-houses, 
and  coffee-houses,  and  inns,  had  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  fill  their  casks ; 
they  were  on  the  point  of  shutting  up 
shop.  Imagine  the  crowd !  They  came 
in  a  row,  with  their  jugs  and  little  casks 
and  nitchers.  The  old  topers  came  too, 
sticking  out  their  elbows;  Sorl^,  Zef- 
fen,  and  S4fcl  had  not  time  to  serve 
them. 

The  sergeant  said  that  we  must  put 
a  policeman  at  our  door  to  prevent 
quarrels,  for  some  of  them  said  that 


they  lost  their  turn,  and  that  their  money 
was  as  good  as  anybody's. 

It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before 
such  a  crowd  will  be  seen  again  at  a 
Phalsburg  merchant's. 

I  had  only  time  to  tell  my  wife  that 
Burguet  would  defend  the  deserter,  and 
went  down  into  the  cellar  to  fill  the 
two  tuns  at  the  counter,  which  were  dow 
empty. 

Fifteen  days  after,  Sorl6  doubled  the 
price;  our  first  two  pipes  were  sold, 
and  this  extra  price  did  not  lessea  the 
demand. 

Men  always  find  money  for  brandy 
and  tobacco,  even  when  they  have  none 
left  for  bread.  This  is  why  govern- 
ments impose  their  heaviest  taxes  upon 
these  two  articles;  they  might  beheavicr 
still  without  diminishing  their  use— only, 
children  would  starve  to  death. 

I  have  seen  this — I  have  seen  tWs 
great  folly  in  men,  and  I  am  astonished 
whenever  I  think  of  it. 

My  pleasure  in  money-gettinj;;  had 
made  me  forget  the  deserter ;  I  did  not 
think  of  him  again  till  after  supper, 
when  night  set  in ;  but  I  did  not  say 
a  word  about  him;  we  were  all  so 
tired  and  so  pleased  with  the  days 
profits  that  we  did  not  want  to  he 
troubled  with  thinking  of  such  things 
But  after  Zeffen  and  the  children  had 
retired,  I  told  Sorle  of  our  visit  to  the 
prisoner.  I  told  her,  too,  that  Burguet 
had  hopes,  which  made  her  very  happy. 

About  nine  o'clock,  by  God's  blesung, 
we  were  all  asleep. 


•  ♦• 


Blackwood*!  Maculae. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

GEORGE  n. 

KG  I. — THE  QUEEN. 

There  is  something  in  the  position  of 
sovereign  which  seems  to  develop  and  call 
forth  the  qualities  of  a  woman  bey<>nd 
that  of  any  other  occupation.  The  uom- 
ber  of  reigning  women  has  no  doiiW 
been  very  limited,  but  it  is  curiott^  to 
note  how  kindly  the  feminme  raind  taU"* 
to  the  trade  of  ruling  whenever  the  op- 
portunity occurs  to  It-  It  is,  por^*' 
the  only  branch  of  mental  worknnvlr.cn 
it  has  attained  a  true  and  saiisfact<»ry 
greatness.  The  only  queen  regnant  ue 
know  of  who  was  nobody  was  ouro^n 
placid  Queen  Anne.     Such  names  w 
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those  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Maria  Theresa,  are  very  illustrious 
examples  of  this  fact.  The  historian 
cannot  regard  those  princely  personages 
with  the  condescending  approbation 
which  critics  in  every  other  branch  of 
science  and  art  extend  to  women.  They 
are  great  monarchs,  figures  that  stand 
fully  out  against  the  background  of  his- 
tory in  the  boldest  and  most  forcible 
lines ;  and  that  in  very  absolute  conti'ar 
diction  to  all  conventional  theories.  The 
name  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  not  a 
historical  personage  of  the  first  emi- 
nence ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  very  remark- 
able woman,  who  holds  no  insignificant 
rank  in  the  long  line  of  English  sove- 
reigns. The  period  is  called  the  reign 
of  George  II. ;  but  so  long  as  her  life 
lasted,  it  was  Caroline  who  was  the 
Queen. 

The  Guelph  family,  at  least  in  its  be- 
ginning, does  not  furaish  us  with  any  very 
interesting  or  dramatic  group.  The 
first  Georges  are  historical  characters  on- 
ly because  they  cannot  help  themselves 
— fate  and  the  Protestant  succession 
having  been  too  many  for  theuL  They 
would  without  doubt  have  been  more 
honored,  more  respectable,  more  at 
their  ease  in  every  way,  had  the  prickly 
circlet,  of  which  the  fifth  Harry  complain- 
ed, never  been  placed  upon  their  homely 
brows.  It  was  no  doubt  a  painful  met- 
amorphosis for  the  German  ^'  Lairdie, " 
the  obscure  Elector,  whom  nobody  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  a  Grand  Monarque, 
or  take  up  the  traditions  of  an  imperial 
court,  to  emerge  out  of  his  jolly  little 
uncleanly  Teutonic  paradise,  and  submit 
himself  to  the  caustic  inspection  of  Whig 
wits  and  Jacobite  sneers.  It  was  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  grandeur 
that  has  been  made  in  modern  times. 
These  royal  gentlemen  have  been 
weighed  in  a  great  many  balances  of  late 
years,  and  the  result  has  not  been  flatter- 
ing to  them,  though  it  has  not  lefb  them 
altogether  without  credit.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reopen  the  record.  The  little 
monarch,  with  "  his  right  leg  well  for- 
ward," and  his  "  eyes  d  Jkur  de  la  Ute^^ 
and  the  "  dapper  George  "  who  succeed- 
ed him,  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  discussion.  But  from  the  year  1727 
to  1737  there  was  another  monarch  in 
£ngland  whose  name  was  not  George — 
a  woman  not  unfit  to  take  her  place 


among  the  reigning  princesses.  Queen 
Caroline  is  even  a  g^'^^ter  contradiction 
to  every  ordinary  theory  which  ordinary 
men  fi*ame  about  women,  than  are  the 
other  sovereigns  who  have  proved  the 
art  of  government  to  be  one  of  the  arts 
within  a  woman's  powera.  Every  ideal 
of  a  good  wife  which  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived by  man  makes  out  the  model  wo- 
man to  be  furiously  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive over  the  mere  suspicion  of  infidelity 
in  her  husband.  Has  not  some  one  said 
that  every  wife  is  a  Queen  Eleanor  in 
her  heart  ? — and  it  is  not  only  the  good 
woman  who  is  subject  to  this  infirmity. 
The  light-minded,  the  careless,  even  the 
guilty,  show  the  same  ruling  passion. 
She  who  sins  herself  is  not  made  indul- 
gent thereby  to  her  partner's  iniquity. 
it  is  the  one  fault  which  no  woman  for- 
gives. And  again,  the  popular  imagina- 
tion supposes  that  maternity  destroys 
all  power  of  discrimination  in  a  mother. 
She  may  be  wounded,  injured,  insulted 
by  her  children ;  she  may  see  them  do 
everything  that  is  base  and  miserable ; 
she  may  watch  them  sink  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation ;  but  she  will  love 
and  believe  in  them  still.  To  these  two 
fundamental  principles  of  a  woman's  na- 
ture, there  is  scarce  a  creature  in  Chris- 
tendom who  would  not  seal  his  or  her 
adhesion.  They  lie  beyond  or  above  all 
argument.  They  are  proved,  and  over 
agaiu  proved  every  day. 

Queen  Caroline  gives  a  dead  contra- 
diction to  both  She  was  an  admirable 
wife ;  but  her  husband  made  her  the  con- 
fidante of  his  amours^  and  told  her  about 
his  Rosamonds,  and  yet  she  never  poi- 
soned, nor  thought  of  poisoning,  one  of 
theuL  She  does  not  even  seem  to  have 
been  jealous.  Her  historians,  moved  by 
the  utter  impossibility,  according  to  all 
preconceived  notions,  of  sach  extraordina- 
ry philosophy,  pick  out  here  and  there  the 
faint  little  snub  bestowed  upon  ^'  my  good 
Howard,"  to  show  that  in  her  heart  this  in- 
stinct of  nature  existed  warmly  enough,, 
though  in  constant  control.  But  the  exam- 
ples do  not  bear  out  the  suggestion  ;  for  it 
is  hard  if  a  lady,  not  to  say  a  queen,  may 
not  snub  her  bedchamber-woman  for  her 
pleasure  without  any  motive.  And  she 
despised  and  disliked  her  son.  We  are 
aware  that  to  say  these  words  is  as  much 
as  to  give  her  cause  over  before  every  do- 
mestic tribunal.  Monster !  does  not  every 
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one  Bay  ?  Yet  Caroline  was  no  monster. 
She  was  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  and 
yet  she  was  more  actively  and  nrgently 
Queen  of  England  than  any  other  except 
Elizabeth ;  she  was  a  wife,  and  yet  she 
varied  the  form  of  conjugal  wickedness 
by  almost  encouraging  her  husband  in 
his  infidelities  :  she  was  a  mother,  yet 
gave  up,  despised,  and  opposed  her  son. 
For  the  first  of  her  contradictory  quali- 
ties, that  of  power,  she  sins  in  company 
with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the 
common  theory ;  but  in  her  other  faults 
she  stands  alone,  or  almost  alone. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  apologize  for  or 
explain  such  wonderful  incongruities. 
They  contradict  at  once  the  conclusions 
of  experience  and  those  certainties  which 
are  intuitive  and  above  discussion.  If  a 
woman  in  fiction  had  been  created  with 
such  failings,  even  had  shebeen  the  high- 
est heroine  of  tragedy,  she  would  have 
been  fiouted  as  an  impossible  creature. 
She  would  be  false  to  nature.  But  the 
real  woman  is  very  true  in  fact,  and 
takes  no  heed  about  being  true  to  na- 
ture. It  is  the  one  great  advantage 
which  fact  has  over  invention,  and  the 
historic  over  every  other  Muse.  There 
are  no  unities,  no  consistencies,  no  rule 
of  probability,  to  bind  the  free  current 
of  real  life.  What  a  poet  dare  not  dream 
of,  existence  produces  calmly,  contra- 
dicting its  own  laws,  setting  aside  the 
very  principles  on  which  its  continuance 
and  stability  are  founded.  But  the  char- 
acter in  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
tradictions exist  cannot  be  a  simple  or 
superficial  one.  And  the  office  of  the 
historical  student  is  not  to  defend,  not- 
withstanding the  general  rage  for  re- 
habilitation, which  has  changed  or  at- 
tempted to  change  so  many  of  our  land- 
marks, but  only  to  record,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  explain. 

Caroline  was  bom  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke  of  Anspach,  one  of  the  cluster  of 
little  German  houses  to  which,  for  so 
many  generations,  we  have  owed  our 
royal  wives  and  husbands.  She  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  mother 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  old  Electrcss  Sophia,  of  a  stock 
to  all  appearance  botn  sweeter  and 
stronger  m  its  feminine  branches  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  its  men.  The  first 
event  in  her  life  is  as  contradictory  at 


the  first  glance  to  all  its  future  tenor,  as 
the  strange  qualities  which  distinguisbed 
her  in  after  life  are  contradictory  to  her 
womanhood.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
chosen  by  the  King  of  Spain  as  his  bride, 
under  condition  of  abandoning  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  becoming  a  Catholic 
Such  a  change  was  (and  indeed  we  sns- 
pect  is)  no  such  dreadful  matter  in  the 
German  matrimonial  market,w  here  prin- 
cesses are  trained  to  bless  the  world. 
And  Caroline,  far  from  being  a  bigot,  or 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  importince 
of  religious  distinctions,  shows  few  symp- 
toms of  any  religious  conviction  what- 
ever. She  refused,  however,  tliis  ad- 
vantageous bargain.  Her  faith,  such  as 
it  was,  seems  to  have  been  more  to  her 
than  the  unlucky  but  then  splendid  croim 
which  was  laid  at  her  feet.  "She  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crowa  at 
so  dear  a  rate,"  says  Bishop  Burnet 
Perhaps  at  that  early  period  of  her  ex- 
istence some  lingerings  of  childish  de- 
voutness  might  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  princess;  but  there  can  have  been 
very  little  piety  round  her,  and  she  show- 
ed small  sign  of  any  in  her  after  life. 
The  real  cause  of  lier  resistance  proba- 
bly was  that  her  mind,  though  not  reli- 
gious, was  essentially  Protestant,  as  a 
great  many  minds  are,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. The  Protestant  mind  still  eii^ls 
and  flourishes,  though  not  always  in  dis- 
tinct connection  with  a  Protestant  faith ; 
and  is  a  far  less  conquerable  thing  than 
any  system  of  doctrine.  In  such  a  con- 
stitution, a  determined  dislike  to  submit 
to  authority,  to  bind  the  spirit  down  to 
obedience,  or  even  to  profess  subjection 
in  matters  with  which  the  intellect  has  w 
much  to  do,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
faculty  of  belief.  Carolme,  we  suspect, 
would  have  been  very  vague  in  any  con- 
fession of  her  faith ;  but  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  difiicult  the  profession  of  Ca- 
tholicism would  be  to  a  woman  of  such 
a  character  and  mind. 

"  Her  pious  firmness,"  adds  the  bish- 
op-histonan,  "  is  likely  to  be,  revarde*! 
even  in  this  life  with  a  much  belter  crown 
than  that  which  she  rejected." 

It  was  to  make  Great  Britain  IxpfJ^ 
as  all  the  poets  twittered,  tbst  the 
choice  was  made ;  and  she  married  her 
George  shortly^  after,  and  lived  with  bin^ 
in  the  most  smgular  version  of  mamw 
life  perhaps  ever  sot  before  the  worW. 
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for  more  than  thirty  years.  To  jadge  it 
or  her  by  the  rules  current  among  our- 
selves at  the  present  day  would  be  both 
unjust  and  foolish ;  but  happily  the  chron- 
iclers of  the  time  have  left  us  in  little 
doubt  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  babbling  and  talkative  age.  It  is 
painful  to  think  how  little  of  the  same 
kind  of  pleasure  our  descendants,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  will  get  out  of  us. 
Thanks  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (and  many 
thanks  to  him),  we,  as  a  nation,  write 
letters  no  more.  And  somehow,  not- 
withstanding the  contradiction  which 
statistics  would  throw  in  our  face  did  we 
yenture  on  such  an  assertion,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  many  of  us  afloat  in 
the  world  nowadays  as  there  were  in 
the  period  when  Horace  Walpole  corre- 
sponded with  his  fnends.  There  is  no 
such  hum  as  of  a  crowd  breathing  out  of 
the  mingled  mass  of  society  where  fash- 
ion and  politics  rival  and  aid  each  other. 
In  the  days  of  the  great  Horace  the  buzz 
filled  the  air ;  quiet  people  heard  it  miles 
off^  counties  on ;  now  a  great  bourdon- 
nement^  filling  their  ears  like  the  sound 
of  the  waves  of  life  in  the  City  when  you 
stand  within  the  silent  aisles  of  St.  PauFs, 
and  listen — now  scraps  of  distinct  talk, 
like  those  you  catch  by  intervals  on  the 
skirts  of  every  assembly — now  an  open- 
ing of  the  crowd  as  some  one  comes  or 
goes — now  a  gathering  of  the  countless 
mass,  as  some  pageant  forms  within  its 
enclosure.  We  are  more  listless  now, 
and  speak  lower,  and  don't  enjoy  it. 
It  is  a  polite  whisper,  or  it  is  a  ^ow  fu- 
nereal drawl,  the  words  dropping  dole- 
fully and  at  intervals,  like  signal  guns, 
which  alone  reaches  us  out  of  the  crowd. 
And  somehow  there  don't  seem  so  many 
people  about ;  they  are  climbing  the  Alps 
and  crossing  the  seas,  and  lecturing  at 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  writing  pretty 
books — perhaps;  or  perhaps  they  are 
only  of  a  lower  vitality,  and  make  less 
nobe,  like  the  good  children.  When  our 
great-grandsons  write  our  history,  they 
will  feel  the  difference;  for  the  news- 
papers, which  none  of  us  much  believe 
in,  will  probably  have  made  themselves 
utterly  mcredible  by  that  time,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  referred  to.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  New  Zealander  will  bring  over 
with  him  some  old  packets  of  yellow  let- 
ters written  to  the  first  colonists.  In 
these,  and  in  the  big  mails  that  go  to 


India,  the  budgets  of  news  for  the  boys 
who  are  out  in  the  world,  lie  our  only 
hope  of  domestic  records  in  the  present 
silent  age. 

The  court  of  Geoge  II.,  however,  lies 
open  in  a  full  flood  of  light.  Not  only 
do  everybody's  letters  contribute  tow- 
ard its  illumination,  but  the  curious 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey,  unique  in  his- 
tory, present  it  before  us  with  a  remorse- 
less and  impartial  distinctness.  To 
say  that  we  know  it  as  well  as  if  we  had 
lived  in  it,  is  little.  We  know  it  infi- 
nitely better.  We  know  what  everybody 
said  when  the  royal  doors  were  closed, 
and  minister  or  bishop  discussed  the 
most  important  of  national  affairs  with 
king  or  queen.  Had  we  but  been  about 
Coui*t  at  the  moment,  the  extent  of  our 
observation  could  not  have  gone  further 
than  to  remark  how  Sir  Robert  looked 
when  he  left  the  royal  presence,  or  if 
Bishop  Hoadley  was  cheerful  after  his 
audience.  And  it  is  not  a  pleasant  spec- 
tacle. The  age  was  not  one  in  which 
man  believed  in  man,  nor  in  woman  ei- 
ther, for  that  matter.  K  wits  were  not 
sharper,  the  tongue  at  least  was  less 
under  restraint.  And  morality,  as  we 
understand  it  nowadays,  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  existence.  Most  people 
behaved  badly,  and  nobody  was  ashamed 
of  it.  To  be  sure,  a  ^cat  many  people 
behave  badly  at  all  tunes;  but,  at  least, 
the  grace  of  concealment,  of  decent  hy- 
pocrisy, of  outward  decorum,  is  general 
in  the  world.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment in  those  days.  The  ruling  classes 
lived  coarsely,  spoke  coarsely,  sinned 
coarsely,  without  any  illusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  innocent  and  virtuous  were 
little  less  indecent  than  the  gross  and 
wicked.  Good  wives,  and  eren  spotless 
maidens,  discussed,  without  any  pretence 
of  shame  or  attempt  at  secrecy,  the  nasty 
adventures  going  on  around  them.  The 
age  was  depraved,  but  it  was  more  than 
depraved — it  was  openly  unclean.  And 
yet  many  notable  figures  circulate  in 
this  wicked  and  gossiping  and  unsavory 
crowd.  The  wickedness  and  unsavor- 
iness  have  been  largely  discussed  and 
set  forth  to  the  fullest  vantage ;  yet  there 
are  higher  matters  to  discuss,  into  which 
it  is  possible  to  enter  without  falling  ab- 
solutely into  the  mire.  It  is  hideous  to 
hear  the  old  King  talking  of  his  favor- 
ites to  his  wife's  unofiended  ears;  but 
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the  story  of  their  life  together — of  her 
rule,  of  her  wisdom,  her  extraordinary 
stoicism  and  patience,  her  good  sense 
and  infinite  reasonableness — is  a  very 
curious,  almost  unique,  and  oflcn  most 
touching  tale. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  remarked,  to 
begin  with,  as  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains much  in  the  life  of  Caroline.  It 
is  only  after  she  had  attained  the  fullest 
maturity  of  mind  that  she  takes  her 
place  in  history.  Such  a  hapless  pas- 
sionate existence  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart 
is  over  and  closed  forever  before  the 
age  at  which  Caroline  begins  to  be  fully 
apparent  to  us.  Therefore,  naturally,  her 
virtues  and  her  faults  are  both  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  which  are  likely 
to  distinguish  the  earlier  half  of  life. 
This  of  itself  throws  a  certain  light  upon 
her  wonderful  conjugal  tolerance.  She 
was  above  forty  when  she  came  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  Before  a  wo- 
man comes  to  that  age  she  has  learned 
much  which  seems  impossible  to  youth. 
In  a  barren  soil,  it  is  true,  cultivation  can 
do  but  little,  and  there  is  many  a  woman 
who  is  as  much  a  fool  at  forty  as  if  she 
had  still  the  excuse  of  being  in  her  teens. 
But  with  the  greater  portion  of  reason- 
ing creatures  maturity  makes  a  differ- 
ence. It  teaches  patience  iirst  of  all  4 
it  teaches  the  absolute  want  of  perfec- 
tion that  exists  everywhere,  even  iu  one's 
self.  It  makes  the  human  soul  aware  of 
its  incapacity  to  enter  altogether  into 
another,  and  to  be  possessed  of  its  most 
intimate  motives ;  and  it  exalts  the  great 
objects  of  family  peace,  honor,  and' 
union,  of  prosperity  and  general  respect, 
of  sober  duty,  above  those  enthusiasms 
of  love  and  perfection  which  are  natural 
and  seemly  in  youth.  A  young  woman 
who  had  been  as  tolerant  as  Caroline 
would  have  been  simply  a  monster. 
But  a  royal  soul,  on  the  heights  of  mid- 
dle age,  having  lived  through  all  the 
frets  and  passions  of  youth,  without  be- 
coming a  whit  less  natural,  separates 
itself  from  much  that  once  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  love  perishes  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  mind.  But  love 
changes.  It  demands  less,  it  gives  more. 
Its  gifls  are  not  always  flattering  to 
the  receiver,  because  it  is — alas ! — 
impossible  that  it  should  always  retain 
the    fairy    glamour   in    its    eyes,  and 


think  all  excellence  centred  in  the  object 
of  its  regard.  It  is  a  favorite  theory 
with  young  people,  and  chiefly  with  wo- 
men, though  one  to  which  common  life 
gives  the  he  daily,  that  when  respect  is 
gone  love  dies.  Love,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful, is  a  much  mpre  hardy  and  vigorous 
principle  ;  it  survives  eveiything — even 
imbecility,  even  baseness.  Its  gifts,  ve 
repeat,  are  not  always  flattering  to  the 
receiver ;  instead  of  the  sweet  thoughts, 
the  sweet  words,  the  tender  caressejs  and 
admiring  enthusiasm  of  its  earlier  days, 
it  often  comes  to  be  pity,  indulgence, 
even  endurance,  which  it  gives ;  and  that 
with  a  terrible  desinterestedness— "  all 
for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward,"  with 
no  farther  expectation  of  the  recompense 
without  which  young  love  breaks  its 
heart  and  dies.  Old  Love,  by  long  and 
hard  trahiing,  finds  out  that  it  cannot 
die ;  it  discovers  that  it  can  live  on  ibc 
smaller  and  ever  smaller  footing  which 
experience  leaves  it.  Like  a  drowning 
creature  on  its  one  span  of  rock,  it  lives 
and  sees  the  remorseless  tide  n&ng 
round  it.  It  survives  ill-usage,  hardship, 
injury  of  every  kind,  even — and  this  is 
a  mystery  and  miracle,  which  few  can 
understand — in  some  strange  way  it 
survives  contempt.  Men  and  women 
continue  steadily — as  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes  and  ears  will  tell  us— to  love 
women  and  men  npon  whom  they  can- 
not possibly  look  but  with  a  certain 
scorn.  They  are  disenchanted,  their 
eyes  are  opened,  no  halo  hangs  any  long- 
er over  the  feeble  or  foolish  head  which 
once  looked  like  that  of  a  hero.  His 
wife  has  to  shield  the  man  from  other 
people's  contempt,  from  blame,  and  the 
penalties  of  misdoing.  She  cannot,8tand' 
ing  so  near  him,  shield  him  from  her 
own ;  but  her  love,  changed,  transfigured, 
embittered,  exists  and  wanns  him  still. 
The  only  distinct  incident  of  Caroline's 
youth  which  has  escaped  oblivion  is  that 
about  the  ofTered  crown  which  she  would 
not  buy  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  Protes- 
tant birthright.  History  is  silent  as  to  her 
early  married  life,  and  perhaps  it  isas  weU. 
How  she  may  have  struggled  against  i»er 
fatewe  cannot  tell;  and  probably  it  would 
not  be  an  edifying  tale,  ahe  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1714,  a  young  mother  with  her 
children,  and  not  till  some  years  after 
does  she  even  appear  as  a  centre  of  so- 
ciety in  her  new  conntry.     When  lh« 
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quarrel  between  her  husband  and  his 
father  broke  out  openly,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  began  her  individual  career.  The 
pair  did  what  so  many  heirs-apparent 
have  done — they  set  up  their  Court  in 
avowed  o])position  to  the  elder  Court, 
which  rarely  holds  its  own  in  such  a 
struggle.  In  this  case  it  had  less  than 
the  usual  chance.  The  elder  Court  was 
dull,  and  coarse,  and  wicked.  It  had 
no  legitimate  queen;  and  no  charm, 
either  of  wit  or  beauty,  recommended  its 
feminine  oracles,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  clium  on  the  respect  of  the  nation, 
and  were  openly  sneered  and  jeered  at 
by  high  and  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  of  "  the  Waleses,"  to  quote 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  young,  gay,  and 
bright,  full  of  pretty  women,  and  clever 
men.  The  Princess  herself  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  age,  handsome,  accom- 
plished, and  agreeable.  Among  her  at- 
tendants were  some  of  the  heroines  of 
the  time — the  "fair  Lepell,"  the  sw«et 
Mary  Bellenden,  the  "good  Howard," 
whose  names  are  still  as  familiar  as  if 
they  had  been  shining  yesterday  upon 
an  admiring  world.  "  The  apartments 
of  the  bedchamber-woman  in  waiting," 
says  Walpole,  "  became  the  fiishionable 
evening  rendezvous  of  the  most  distin- 
guished wits  and  beauties."  Pleasure 
of  every  kind  and  complexion  was  the 
occupation  of  this  royal  household.  Il 
bad  little  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
no  place  in  the  national  economy.  It 
was  free  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  of 
a  private  house,  with  all  the  splendor  of 
a  palace.  Such  a  position,  unofficial, 
unrestrained,  without  the  curb  either  of 
filial  or  public  duty,  is  more  pleasant 
than  safe  in  most  cases.  But  the  breach 
between  the  father  and  son  was  too 
desperate  to  give  the  Prince  any  power 
of  mischief,  so  far  as  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  concerned.  And  he  was 
not  more  depraved  than  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  his  princely  duty  to  be, 
.18  a  man  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position.  He  had  a  ''favorite,"  be- 
cause, in  the  abominable  code  of  the 
time,  such  an  appendage  was  thought 
necessary ;  and  George's  dull  sense  of  his 
duty  in  this  respect  would  be  whimisical 
if  it  was  not  vile.  But,  strangely  enough, 
he  was  all  the  time  a  man  under  the 
most  perfect  domestic  management.  And 


more  strange  still,  the  woman  who  was 
his  mistress  gives  even  a  prejudiced  in- 
quirer an  impression  of  genuine  goodfiess, 
sweetness,  and.  truth,  which  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  her  miserable  position. 
For  ten  years  a  racket  of  pleasuring  was 
kept  up  at  Leicester  Fields.  The  laughing 
Opposition  jeered  and  jested,  and  made 
epigrams,  and  made  love.  The  saucy 
maids  of  honor  laughed  at  the  little  Prince 
to  his  face.  They  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  obsolete  meny-makings.  They  hated 
the  Kin^  and  bis  Dutch  Queens,  and  his 
powerful  Minister.  When  the  old 
George  .ended,  and  the  new  George 
began,  what  a  change  was  to  be  in  the 
universe!  Other  laws,  other  policy,  a 
different  r^gime^  with  everybody  in  place 
who  was  out,  and  everbody  out  who 
was  in,  and  a  general  reversal  and  de- 
lightful jumble  of  heaven  and  earth.  So 
everybody  believed,  and  so  the  Prince 
of  Wales  fully  intended  in  his  choleric 
soul.  But  master  and  servants  alike 
reckoned  without  their  Princess.  While 
the  racket  went  on  around  her,  while 
her  naughty  little  husband  made  love 
before  her  face,  and  his  courtiers  laughed 
in  their  sleeves,  wise  Caroline  kept  her 
bright  eyes  open — those  eyes  of  which 
Walpole  says,  "  that  they  expressed 
whatever  she  had  a  mind  they  should  " 
— and  looked  on  and  pondered.  She  was 
"  cette  diablesse  la  Madame  Princesse  " 
to  her  charming  father-in-law.  She  was 
in  opposition,  like  the  rest,  naturally  set 
agamst  the  powers  that  were.  From 
her,  even  more  than  from  her  husband, 
might  have  been  expected  a  desire  to 
cross,  and  thwart,  and  run  in  the  face  of 
everything  that  had  been  before  her. 
Naus  aUon9  changer  tout  cela.  What 
other  sentiment  could  be  expected  to 
rise  in  the  breast  of  a  clever  and  impa- 
tient woman,  as  she  stood  by  for  years 
and  watched  the  Germans  at  St.  James's 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  old  King 
who  had  driven  herself  out  of  his  palace, 
and  kept  her  daughters  as  hostages,  pet- 
ting his  favorite  Ministec  ?  Could  any- 
body doubt  what  her  feelings  must  have 
been  to  the  whole  obnoxious  group — 
King,  Jezebels,  Premier — who  kept  all 
influence  out  of  her  hands?  And  she 
was  German,  like  all  the  others,  and 
knew  as  little  by  nature  what  British 
policy  ought  to  be.  She  must  have  sat 
still,  impotent,  and  watched  what  they 
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were  abont,  as  she  ruled  her  little  Court, 
and  led  its  pleasures,  for  ten  long  years. 
And  the  country,  and  the  Prince,  and  the 
expectant  statesmen,  and  even  the  Prime 
Mmistcr  himself,  felt  in  their  hearts, 
when  the  end  came,  how  it  must  be. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it 
was  that  this  woman  knew  better  than 
all  the  people  about  her :  how  it  was  that 
she  resisted  the  natural  impulse  of  oppo- 
sition, and  all  the  temptations  of  ven- 
geance and  novel  delights  of  power. 
There  are  various  petty  explanations 
suggested,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Sir  Robert  Walpole  believed  that  it 
was  his  own  cleverness  in  finding  out 
from  the  first  that  her  influence  and  not 
that  of  her  rival  was  all-powerful  with 
the  King.  Others  considered  it  to  be 
the  direct  court  which  his  adver- 
saries paid  to  Lady  Suffolk.  Caroline's 
conduct  gives  little  warrant  either  to  the 
one  supposition  or  the  other.  A  far 
more  rational  and  obvious  conclusion, 
as  well  as  one  infinitely  greater  and 
more  worthy,  would  be  that  the  specta- 
tor thus  standing  aside  so  long  to  watch 
with  the  keen  interest  of  a  future  ruler  the 
course  of  affairs,  honestly  perceived  that 
the  most  skilful  hand  in  the  country  was 
already  at  the  helm,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  sacrifice  her  prepossessions  to 
the  good  of  the  empire.  Not  Prince  Hal 
when  he  rebuked  his  ancient  ally  more 
startled  and  amazed  his  expectant  fol- 
lowers than  did  the  new  King  when, 
sulky  and  unwilling,  he  took  his  father's 
Minister  to  his  counsels,  and  turned  the 
comforters  of  his  humiliation  away.  How 
"he  as  £in^  came  to  consult  those 
whom  he  never  would  speak  to  as  PtincCj 
and  to  admit  no  farther  than  the  drawing- 
room  at  St  James's  those  favorites 
who  had  ever  been  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Leicester  House ;  in  short,  how  he  came 
to  pursue  the  very  same  measures  in  his 
own  reign  which  he  had  been  constantlv 
censuring  and  explodinc^  in  his  father's,'' 
is,  Lord  Hervey  concludes,  a  wonder 
which  everybody  will  be  curious  to  know 
the  reason  of.  Curiosity  on  this  point 
has  much  decreased,  no  doubt,  since  he 
wrote;  but  it  is  as  striking  a  political 
event  as  any  in  our  modem  history. 
And  at  this  distance,  when  all  the  figures 
are  ronnded  by  time,  and  the  far-off  be- 
holder has  a  chance  of  arriving  at  a  more 
correct   judgment  than   the  spectator 


who  is  on  the  spot  and  sees  too  much, 
the  question  is  still  interesting.  George 
made  this  lame  but  wise  conclosion  as 
unwillingly  as  ever  man  did  anything  he 
could  not  help  doing ;  and  he  did  it  he- 
cause  Caroline  had  been  studying  all  the 
circumstances  while  he  was  amusing 
himself,  and  because  she  had  the  true 
wisdom,  the  supreme  good  sense,  of  pat- 
ting her  animosities  in  her  pocket,  and 
electing  to  do  that  which  was  best 
for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  stability 
of  her  own  family  and  throne. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  George 
L  reached  England,  the  first  act  of  the 
new  King  was  exactly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  referred  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  brought  him  the  news, 
at  once  and  ungraciously  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  who  had  been  his  treasurer 
as  Prince,  and  acknowledged  partisan. 
Sir  Robert  accepted  the  decision  as  the 
most  likely  and  natural  one.  **It  is 
what  I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
expected  would  be  whenever  this  acci- 
dent happened,"  he  said,  according  to 
Lord  Hei-vey's  report,  to  the  new  au- 
thority. "  My  time  has  been  :  yours  b 
beginning."  Then  there  came  an  awful 
pause  of  fate.  England,  which  needed 
wary  steering  in  those  days,  found  her- 
self suddenly  for  a  breathless  moment  in 
the  hands  of  George  and  Sir  Spencer 
Compton.  There  is  a  certain  gnm  fun 
in  the  situation,  as  of  a  couple  of  as- 
tounded pigmies  left  suddenly  all  at  once 
to  do  a  giant's  work.  Perhaps  the  King, 
had  he  been  his  own  man,  and  not  under 
lawful  rule  and  governance,  would  have 
had  courage  to  try  it ;  and  for  a  moment 
the  crowdmg  spectators  who  came  to 
kiss  hands,  and  those  who  made  Leice- 
ster Fields  ring  with  the  sound  of  their 
applauses,  expected  it  was  to  be  so. 
But  the  second  of  the  dwarfs  was  not  so 
brave  as  his  master.  Either  the  joy  of 
the  triumph  or  the  fear  of  responsibility 
overwhelmed  the  poor  man.  He  had  a 
speech  to  make  for  the  King,  and  mak- 
ing King's  speeches  was  not  his  metier. 

He  turned  abject  and  dismayed  to  the 
dismissed  Minister,  who  had  iust  a^kcd 
and  received  the  promise  of  his  protec- 
tion. He  begged  like  a  schoolboy  over 
his  verses  that  Sir  Robert  would  do  it 
for  him  this  time,  till  he  got  into  the 
way  of  it.  It  was  pure  imbecility,  or 
fate ;  for,  as  Lord  Hervey  remarks,  "  if 
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this  precedent-monger  bad  only  turned 
to  the  old  Gazettes  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  former  reigns,  be  might  have 
copied  full  as  good  a  declaration  from 
these  records  as  any  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
could  give  bim."  Sucb  acts  of  lolly 
mark  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
can  and  bim  who  cannot.  Sir  Robert,  no 
doubt,  smiled  as  he  retired  into  a  room 
by  himself  to  do  his  rival's  work.  He  bad 
promised  not  to  tell,  *'  even  to  the  people 
m  the  next  room;"  but  when  the  new 
Minister  had  taken  the  speech  in  his  own 
handwriting  to  the  King,  a  discussion 
arose  about  it,  in  which  again  Sir  Spen- 
cer appealed  to  his  predecessor.  Queen 
Caroline,  we  arc  told,*  "  a  better  judge 
than  her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the 
two  men,  who  bad  silently  watched  for 
a  proper  moment  to  overturn  the  new 
designations,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
observing  to  the  King  how  prejudicial  it 
would  be  to  his  affairs  to  prefer  a  man 
in  whose  own  judgment  bis  predecessor 
was  the  fittest  person  to  execute  the 
office.'*  She  had  already  given  a  public 
proof  that  with  her  the  late  holaers  of 
office  were  not  disgraced.  On  the  very 
day  afler  tbe  accession,  when  ^^  all  the 
nobiliy  and  gentry  in  town  crowded  to 
kiss  bands ;"  when  the  "  common  face  of 
a  Court  was  quite  reversed,"  and  "  there 
was  not  a  creature  in  office  who  bad 
not  the  most  sorrowful  and  dejected 
countenance  of  distress  and  disappoint- 
ment," Caroline  was  tbe  only  woman  in 
that  servile  crowd  who  took  any  notice 
of  Lady  Walpole — ^the  wife  of  the  Min- 
ister, whose  *'  late  devotees "  kept  her 
witb  "scornful  backs  and  elbows  from 
approaching  the  royal  presence ;  "  but 
no  sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  Maj- 
esty," writes  her  son,  with  natural 
tnumpb,  ^^  than  the  Queen  cried  aloud, 
'  Tbere,  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend  ! ' " 
An  inferior  mind  might  well  have  taken 
tbat  little  bit  of  vengeance  on  the  form- 
er Court  which  bad  expelled  and  ta- 
booed herself.  But  Caroline  was  either 
altogether  superior  to  the  temptation, 
or  too  wise,  even  in  tbe  first  moment  of 
triumph,  to  avail  herself  of  it.  All  tbe 
elaborate  machinery  by  which  she  ruled 
was  already  in  operation  to  keep  the 
tried  and  trusty  public  servant  who  bad 
already  managed  tbe  country  for    so 

*  Horaoe  Walpole's  Rominiscences. 


long,  and  knew  its  wants  so  well,  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  She  had  the  penetration 
to  see  that  there  was  the  friend  and  de- 
fender of  whom  her  family  stood  in  need. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  say 
that  the  means  by  which  Caroline  pro- 
cured her  will  were  of  the  most  digni- 
fied kind.  They  were  such  means  as 
we  see  continually  employed  in  private 
life,  when  a  clever  and  sensible  woman 
is  linked  (unfortunately  not  a  very  un- 
common circumstance)  to  an  iU-temper- 
ed,  beadstrong,  and  shallow  man.  They 
are  means  to  which  a  pure  and  elevated 
mind  would  find  it  very  hard,  even 
impossible  to  stoop;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tbat  oy  their  partial  use 
many  a  family  bas  been  kept  united 
and  prosperous,  and  many  a  common- 
place personage  carried  through  the 
world  with  somethmg  like  honor  and 
credit,  whose  affairs  would  have  fallen 
into  hopeless  loss  and  ruin  had  his  wife 
suffered  the  natural  disgust  and  impa- 
tience of  a  superior  mind  to  move  or  be 
apparent  in  her.  Queen  Caroline,  per- 
haps, as  her  stake  was  greater  than  most, 
carried  those  means  of  power  to  such  a 
perfection  as  few  have  been  able  to  reach. 

"  The  Queen^  by  long  studying  and  long 
experience  of  his  temper/*  says  Lord  Henry, 
"Imew  how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments 
while  she  affected  to  receive  his  Majesty's! 
She  could  appear  convinced  while  she  was 
controverting,  and  obedient  while  she  was 
ruling;  and  by  this  means  her  dexterity  and 
address  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  to 
persuade  him  what  was  truly  his  case — ^that 
whilst  she  was  seemingly  on  every  occasion 
giving  up  her  opinion  and  her  will  to  his,  she 
was  always  in  reality  turning  his  opinion 
and  binding  his  will  to  hers.  She  managed 
this  deified  image  as  the  heathen  priests  used 
to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when  kneeling  and 
prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pageant  god 
they  received  with  the  greatest  devotion 
and  reverence  those  directions  in  public 
which  they  had  before  instilled  and  regulated 
in  private." 

Her  labors  were  unremitting  at 
this  grand  crisis  of  fate.  And  if  it 
be  remembered  how  very  ticklish  the 
position  was,  the  immense  importance  at 
once  to  her  family  and  to  the  country 
of  an  agent  so  judicious  and  imexcitable 
can  scarcely  be  overcalculated.  A 
young  dispossessed  legitimate  heir  was 
growing  up  with  all  those  circum- 
stances in  his    favor   which   naturally 
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attend  a  new  life.  The  old  Pretender 
mi^ht  have  committed  himself  to  many 
follies— the  young  Pretender  was  as  yet 
unstained  by  any  independent  act.  It 
might  become  at  any  moment  the  policy 
of  one  of  the  great  Continental  ])0w- 
ers  to  take  up  the  boy's  cause,  as  indeed 
they  were  all  well  enough  inclined  to 
do.  He  had  still  a  party  in  England, 
strong  in  rank,  if  not  in  mucli  else,  and 
a  yet  stronger  in  Scotland.  The  newly- 
imported  German  family,  which  scarcely 
pretended  to  love  or  sympathize  with  its 
new  subjects,  was  totally  unbeloved  by 
thenu  Mere  policy,  and  nothing  else, 
an  act  of  national  necessity,  desperation 
so  to  speak,  had  brought  them  over. 
They  had  neither  traditional  loyalty  nor 
personal  affection  in  their  favor,  nor  the 
powers  of  mind,  or  even  attraction  of 
manners  and  appearance  which  win 
popularity.  Carohne  was  as  far  sensible 
of  this  as  any  iudividul  can  be  expected 
to  be  sensible  of  the  disadvantages 
of  her  own  immediate  family.  Though 
her  life  abounds  in  similar  situations, 
there  are  none  more  expressive  of  the 
mingled  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  curi- 
ous junction  of  the  greatest  and  pettiest 
interests,  than  this  first  scene  in  her  life 
as  queen.  It  is  ludicrous,  yet,  if  one 
but  thinks  what  is  involved,  it  becomes 
solemn.  There  is  the  little  King  strut- 
ting and  storming,  ^'  losing  no  opportu- 
nity to  declare  that  the  Queen  never 
meddled  with  his  business,"  and  strong 
in  the  notion  of  inaugurating  a  new 
regime  J  and  the  faltering  unprepared 
new  Minister  who  stammers,  and  hesi- 
tates, and  turns  to  his  rival  and  ))re- 
decessor  for  instruction  what  to  do ;  and 
burly  Sir  Robert  standing  by,  not  with- 
out a  hnmoroas  twinkle  in  his  eye,  aware 
that  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country,  are  at  stake,  yet  not 
quite  able  to  resist  the  comic  features  of 
tlie  scene;  and  Caroline  behind,  cau- 
tiously pulling  the  strings  that  move  her 
royal  puppet,  anxiously  watching  the 
changes  of  his  temper  and  his  counte- 
nance. Not  a  noble  method  of  managing 
imperial  business;  yet  without  it  a 
deadlock  must  have  ensued,  and  the 
business  could  not  have  been  managed 
at  all. 

George  had  formed  a  very  different 
idea,  as  Lord  Hervey  informs  us,  of  his 
royal  duties. 


''  His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  was  certainly,  as  Boileau  saya  of  Louis 

■A.L  V,j 

Scul,  sans  ministre,  i  rezomple  des  Dieax, 
Faire   tout  par    sa   main,  et    voir    tout  de  sea 
yeux. 

'^  He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  m 
the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice,  but 
to  receive  orders;  and  proposed  what  by  ex- 
periment he  found  impracticable,  to  receive 
applications  and  distribute  favors  through  no 
principal  channels,  but  to  hear  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  employ  indifferently  in  their  several 
callings  those  who  by  their  stations  woild 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ininisterF. 
But  it  was  very  plain  from  what  I  have  just 
related  from  the  King's  own  lips,  a-^  well  ak« 
from  many  other  circumstances  iii  his  present 
conduct,  that  the  Queen  had  subverted  all 
his  notions  and  schemes,  and  fully  possessed 
his  Majesty  with  an  opinion  that  it  wa<  ab- 
solutely necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Englisn  goverument,   that  he   should  have 
but  one  Minister,  and  that  it  was  equally 
necessary,  from  Sir  Robert's  superior  abii- 
ticA,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  But  ths  work 
which  she  now  (1733,  five  years   altr  the 
accession)  saw  complete,  had  been  the  wo  k 
of  long  time,  much  trouble,  and  great  c>>ntri* 
vance ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  under- 
standing, thorough  knowledge  cf  his  temper, 
and  much  patience  in  her  own,  she  could 
work  him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where 
she  had  a  mind  to  drive  him,  yet  she  wa^« 
forced  to  do  it  oflcn  by  slow  deunes,  and  with 
great  caution ;  for  as  he  was  infinitely  jealous 
of  b^ing  governed,  he  was  never  to  bo  led 
but  by  invisible  reins ;  neither  was  it  ever 
possible  for  her  to  make  him  adopt  her  opii.- 
lon  but  by  in -tilling  her  sentiments  in  doch 
a  manner  as  made  him  think  Uiey  rose  origin- 
ally from  himself.     She  always  at  first  p>ve 
in  to  all  his  notions,  though  never  so  extrav- 
agant, and  made  him  imagine  any  chan:;e 
s))e  wrought  in  them  to  be  an  aftcrthouglu 
of  his  own.     To  contradict  his  will  directly 
was  always  the  way  to  strengthen  it ;  and  to 
labor  to  convince  was  to  ecu  firm  him.    1>^ 
sides  all  this  he  was  excessively  passionate, 
and  his  temper  upon  these  occassi  ns  was;  & 
sort  of  iron  reversed ;  for  the  hotter  it  w»is 
the  harder  it  was  to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was 
susceptible  of  any  impression  or  capable  4>f  l^ 
ing  turned,  it  was  only  when  it  was  quite  cool.'* 

"The  Queen's  power  was  unrivalled 
and  unbounded,"  Lord  Hervey  8ay*>'  at 
another  period;  and  be  adds^  *'IIoTr 
dearly  she  earned  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  consideration  in  then?  pa- 
pers." It  is,  indeed,  the  chief  subjerl 
of  his  remarkable  Alemdirs,  in  ^bich 
Caroline  appears  in  all  the  intimacy  o^ 
private  friendship,  enhanced  as  it  \^  l>y 
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the  absolute  want  of  privacy  that  at- 
tends a  royal  existence.  The  position, 
as  we  have  said,  is  in  many  respects  un- 
dignified. The  real  rulers  of  the  king- 
dom, herself  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
j>ole,  have  to  meet  each  other  in  long 
secret  consultations,  like  two  conspirar 
tors.  The  highest  designs  of  State, 
when  they  have  been  decided  on  be- 
tween the  two,  have  to  be  artfully  filter- 
ed into  the  intelligence  of  the  King.  He 
has  to  be  prepared,  screwed  up  a^d 
down  to  one  pitch  or  another,  tempered 
to  the  necessary  heat  or  coolness ;  they 
watch  him  with  the  most  minute  and 
anxious  scrutiny — they  propitiate  him 
with  little  flatteries,  with  compliances 
and  indulgences,  which,  as  from  the 
Queen  at  least,  are  at  once  unseemly 
and  unnatural — they  attend  upon  his 
humor  with  a  servile  obsequiousness  that 
is  simplv  bewildering.  liis  naughty 
temper,  his  nasty  ways,  his  wicked  little 
tongue,  are  endured  with  steady  pa- 
tience. Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  poor 
Caroline  has  to  submit  to  his  company, 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  it  every  day, 
which  is  evidently  the  greatest  inflic- 
tion she  has  to  bear.  The  picture  is 
miserable,  dreadful,  wltimsical,  absurd, 
and  touching.  For  at  the  worst,  when 
all  is  said,  these  two  who  have  lived  to- 
gether so  long,  who  have  their  children 
round  them,  who  are  not  of  different 
countries  to  make  the  manners  of  one 
repulsive  to  the  other — two  Germans, 
bred  in  the  same  ideas,  in  the  same 
small  Courts,  who  have  come  to  this 
wonderful  preferment  together — must 
have,  all  errors  notwithstanding,  lived 
in  such  a  union  as  few  people  ever  attain 
lo — a  union  which  seems  characteristic 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  No  doubt, 
when  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  woman 
which  leans  upon  the  man,  the  picture 
is  more  consistent  with  the  arrangements 
of  society,  and  more  beautiful  to  behold 
as  a  matter  of  {esthetics.  But  when  a 
Btrong,  calm,  enduring  woman, '  unim- 
passioned  yet  tender,  backs  steadily 
with  all  her  strength,  all  her  life,  the 
weak,  unstable,  and  uncertain  man, 
who,  with  all  his  imperfections,  is  her 
husband,  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  a 
certain  admiration  at  the  sight.  His 
sacred  Majesty  was  an  intolerable  little 
monster  in  many  respects,  yet  for  more 
than  thirty  years  they  clung  to  each 


other,  shared  each  other's  good  and  evil 
fortunes,  were  cast  into  ^e  shade  to- 

f  ether,  and  together  liurst  into  power ; 
iscussed  every  public  matter,  every 
domestic  incident,  eveiy  inclination, 
wicked  or  otherwise,  in  that  grand  com- 
mittee of  two  which  is,  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  the  great  consolation  and 
strength  of  life.  If  the  King  brought 
little  wisdom  to  this  council,  he  yet 
brought  himself,  a  malleable  and  shape- 
able  being.  The  heart  of  the  spectator 
melts  to  him  a  little  as  it  becomes  evi- 
dent how  very  shapeable  he  was.  The 
royal  George  was  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  He  "  strutted  "  out  of  doors ; 
he  strutted  even  and  snubbed  his  wife 
when  there  was  only  Lord  Hervey  and 
some  poor  tedious  German  dependant 
looking  on.  But  he  never  forsook  her, 
or  resisted  the  inevitable  moulding  which 
took  place  when  they  were  alone.  The 
extent  of  his  "  strutting  "  seems  to  have 
been  extraordinary.  He  grew  at  once 
facetious  and  historical  in  his  certainty 
of  being  master.  In  other  reigns,  he  in- 
formed his  courtiers,  it  had  been  other- 
wise. Charles  I.  had  been  governed  by 
his  wife ;  Charles  II.  by  his  mistresses ; 
King  William  by  his  men — imd  Queen 
Anne  by  her  women — favorites ;  his  own 
father  by  anybody  who  could  get  at 
him.  Then,  '^with  a  significant  satis- 
fied triumphant  air,"  the  ridiculous  little 
monarch  turned  to  his  auditors,  "And 
who  do  they  say  governs  now  ? "  he 
said,  swelling  with  royal  pride  and  con- 
tent. One  can  imagine  how  my  lords 
bowed,  and  how  the  muscles  twitched 
about  their  courtly  mouths.  But  neither 
within  doors  nor  without  was  there  any 
echo  of  his  Majesty *b  complacency. 
There  arc  moments  in  our  own  time 
when  the  newspapers  are  impertinent, 
and  "  Punch  "  ventures  on  a  joke  w^hich 
is  a  little  less  th.in  loyal.  But  speech 
was  very  free  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

"You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but  *twill  all 
be  in  vain ; 
We  kDOw  'tis  Queen  Caroline,  not  jou,  who 
peigD," 

sang  boisterously  the  popular  muse.  It 
was  the  terror  of  her  life  that  he  should 
find  out  that  he  was  ruled ;  it  was  the 
delight  of  his  that  he  iVas  unquestionably 
lord  and  master  of  all. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  authority,  thus 
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once  established,  lasted  five  years  longer 
than  the  life  of  his  royal  mistress.    The 
politics  of  the  time,  involved  as  they  are 
with  foreign  affairs  to  an  extent  which 
seems  strange   in  these  days   of  non- 
intervention— though  indeed   non-inter- 
vention had  already  taken  shape,   and 
was  a  principle  to  which  Walpole  clung 
with  much  tenacity — are  too  elaborate 
to  be  here  discussed.    The  greatest  of 
all  matters  to  England  at  the  moment 
was  the  steady  continuance  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  settlement  of  the  new 
dynasty,  with  at  least  such   additional 
power  as  the  habit  of  seeing  them  there 
could  give,  on  the  throne.    The  country 
had  no  love  to  give  them ;  but  so  long  as 
it  had  no  positive  offence — so  long  as  it 
was  kept  content,  and  things  went  on  to 
the  moderate  satisfaction  of  the  people — 
every  day  that  passed  safely  over  the 
heads  of  the  new  monarchs  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  them.    Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ous than  the  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  incident- 
ally given  in  this  narrative.    Everything 
that  was  done  in  the  country  was  done 
by  Queen  Caroline  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, in  private  committee    assembled. 
The  complaisant  Cabinet  adopted  their* 
resolutions,  signed  their  letters,  and  did 
whatever  it  was  told  to  do.    The  Parlia- 
ment, if  not  always  so  obedient,  did  its 
spiriting  very  gently;  and  when  a  ma- 
jority was  not  to  be  had  otherwise,  there 
were  always  means  of  getting  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  adopted  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  rebellious  demand  for  more 
money.    That  majority  cost  the  King 
only  £900,  Lord  Hervey  tells  us ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  everybody  thought  it  a 
great  bargain.    But  the  country  out-of- 
doors  made  itself  audible  and  visible  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  commotion  about  the 
Excise  Bill,  and  in  that  marvellous  mob- 
episode,  the  Porteous  Riot  in  Edinburgh. 
The  one  was  a  constitutional,  the  other 
an  unconstitutional    outbreak ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  people  had  their  way,  and 
the  Court  had  to  put  up  with  the  affront. 
On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  resemblance  between  the  blustering 
King  and  his  people  at  this    period. 
They  were  both  given  to  illegitimate 

gleasures ;  they  wfere  both  very  foolish, 
ot-headed,  and    obstinate.      Both    of 
them  would  pull  up  short  at  a  bit  of  a 


measure  which  a  little  while  afterward 
they  would  swallow  whole  without  the 
least  reluctance.  Sir  Robert  managed 
the  nation  much  as  Caroline  managed 
her  husband.  He  gave  in,  or  appeared 
to  give  in,  to  it  by  times.  Then  after 
the  many-headed  mass  had  forgotten  a 
little,  he  would  come  back  to  his  aban- 
doned measure,  and  ^et  it  over  easily. 
His  was  light  work,  no wever,  in  com- 
parison with  the  unceasing  diplomacy 
and  weary  unending  strain  which  wsjs 
made  on  the  Queen's  strength  by  her 
master.  She  had  seven  or  eight  hoars 
of  him  every  day.  She  had  to  keep  on 
her  mask,  and  never  to  forget  herself 
or  her  object  in  her  most  private  mo- 
ments. Such  martyrs  there  are  in  or- 
dinary life,  whom  nobody  suspects  And 
there  are  some  scenes  in  the  Queen's 
history,  trivial  and  miserable  and  exas- 
perating, which  most  people  have  seiai 
reflected  in  little  episodes  of  domestic 
history  in  households  much  less  exalted 
than  those  of  kings  and  queens. 

There  are  several  other  particulars 
eaually  noticeable.  Wc  do  not  speak 
of  the  general  coarseness  of  talk,  though 
that  seems  to  have  been  universal;  and 
indeed  the  feet  of  its  being  universal 
takes  to  some  extent  the  meaning  ont  of 
it.  It  was  an  odious  fashion,  but  it  was 
a  fashion.  The  sweet  Mary  Bellenden, 
whom  Horace  Walpole  describes  as  a 
perfect  creature,  talks  in  her  friendly 
letters  to  Lady  Soffolk  as  we  presome 
women  of  the  very  lowest  class,  short  of 
infamy,  would  be  ashamed  to  talk  now— 
and  does  it  as  a  fast  girl  of  the  present 
day  talks  slang,  from  mere  thought- 
lessness apparently,  and  high  spirits. 
We  remember  once  to  have  walked  for 
five  minutes  down  a  street  in  Glasgow 
behind  a  group  of  merry  mill-girls,  vn^ 
bare  feet  and  coiffures  as  elaborate  aa  if 
each  had  employed  a  separate  artiste: 
and  their  talk,  which,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  still  haunts  the  horrified 
ear,  rcj^embled  the  choice  phrases  with 
which  Horace  Walpole's  *«  perfect  creatr 
uro "  sprinkles  her  familiar  epistles* 
Yet  she  was  a  woman  against  whom 
scandal  had  not  a  word  to  say.  It  would 
be  in  vain,  then,  to  expect  from  Queen 
Caroline  and  her  Court  the  purity  of 
tone  which  prevails  in  our  own; nor 
have  we  any  right  to  blame  individuaw 
for  what  was  at  once  a  fault  and  feshion 
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of  the  age.  We  have  no  intention  or 
desire  to  enter  into  that  fossil  nastiness. 
Thank  heaven  !  the  mode  has  changed. 

But  it  is  curioas  also  to  contrast  the 
impartial  attitude  so  strenuously  main- 
tained hy  the  Sovereign  in  our  own  day 
with  the  comj>lete  absorption  in  politics 
and  the  cares  of  govemmeDt  wliich  dis- 
tinguishes Queen  Caroline,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  her  husband.  It  was  her 
vocation — the  work  of  her  life.  She 
enters  into  every  detail  as  if  she  were  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasuiy.  Probably  no 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  nowadays  gives 
himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  work  of 
ruling.  Nor  was  there  any  public  pre- 
tence of  constitutional  indifference.  The 
Ministerial  party  is  called  the  Court 
party  without  disguise ;  the  Opposition 
are  his  Majesty^s  enemies.  And  when 
anything  goes  wrong,  an  insubordinate 
Secretary  or  disappointed  Chamberlain 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Queen  a 
bit  of  his  mind.  Fancy  Lord  Carnarvon 
or  General  Peel,  when  circumstances 
went  against  them,  rushing  into  the 
presence  of  our  liege  Lady,  and  making 
speeches  to  her  of  a  dozen  pages,  to  the 
effect  that  she  is  deceived  in  her  trust, 
that  her  Prime  Minister  is  a  rogue,  and 
that  she  will  repent  in  the  end  !  Such 
was  the  mission  of  Lord  Stair  on  occasion 
of  the  famous  Excise  Bill,  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  defeated  by  the 
country  in  one  of  its  wild,  and  to  all 
appearance  unreasonable,  epidemics  of 
resistance.  The  whole  transaction  is 
sufficiently  interesting,  if  it  can  be  got 
into  our  limited  space,  to  be  told  in  full. 

The  scheme  itself  was  simple  enough. 
It  was  an  expedient  to  diminish  the 
land-tax,  which  in  the  time  of  war  had 
been  as  high  as  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  by  an  excise  duty  upon  tobacco 
and  wine  which,  along  with  the  salt  duty, 
was  to  babmce  the  subtraction  of  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound  from  the  tax  on  land ; 
and  Sir  Robert,  we  are  told  by  Lord 
Hervey,  ex{)ected  nothing  but  increased 
popularity  from  the  proposal.  Instead 
of  this  it  set  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
"  Everybody  talked  of  the  scheme  as  a 
general  excise ;  they  believed  that  food 
and  raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  to  be  taxed;  that  armies  of 
excise-officera  were  to  come  into  every 
house,  and  at  any  time  they  pleased ;  that 
our  liberties  were  at  an  end,  trade  going 
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to  be  ruined.  Magna  Charta  overturned, 
all  property  destroyed,  the  Crown  made 
absolute,  and  Parliament  themselves  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  called."  To  aid 
this  hubbub,  a  small  party  of  lords,  all 
in  office,  sent  a  messenger  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Stair  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Queen.  He  informed  her  Majesty  that 
her  Prime  Minister  was  more  universally 
odious  than  any  minister  in  any  country 
had  ever  been ;  that  he  was  hated  by 
the  ai-my,  liated  by  the  clergy,  hated  by 
the  city  of  Lo7ido)i^  and  hated  by  the 
Scotch  to  a  man  (the  speaker  himself, 
and  half  of  the  party  he  represented 
being  Scots  lords). 

"  That  he  absolutely  governs  your 
Majesty,  nobody  doubts,"  said  this  as- 
tute and  amiable  messenger ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  Caroline  that  the 
scheme  was  so  wicked,  so  dishonest,  and 
so  slavish,  that  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  vote  for  it.  The  Queen 
had  listened  to  him  calmly  up  to  this 
point,  but  here  her  patience  failed. 
"  When  Lord  Stair  talked  of  his  con- 
science with  such  solemnity,  she  cried  out, 
*  Ah,  my  lord,  ne  me  parlez  point  de 
conscience  ;  vous  nxefaites  evanouirl '  " 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  deputations 
conducted  themselves,  and  were  receiv- 
ed, in  those  days.  When  her  visitor, 
however,  went  on  to  say  that  the  profli- 
gacy of  mankind  could  |iot  be  so  great 
as  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
pa^s  a  bill  so  opposite  to  the  interests  of 
their  constituents,  and  so  opposed  to 
their  wishes,  Caroline  answered  with 
the  following  sharp  retort : 

"  Do  you,  my  Lord,"  she  asks,  with,  a  cer- 
tain fine  scorn,  "  pretend  to  talk  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  electors  having  any  influence  on 
the  elected  ?  You  liave  made  so  very  free 
with  me  in  this  conference,  my  lord,  that  I 
hope  you  will  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak 
my  mind  with  as  little  reserve  to  you.  .  .  . 
I  must,  therefore,  once  more,  ask  you,  my 
lord,  how  you  can  have  the  assurance  to  talk 
to  me  of  your  thinking  the  sense  of  constitu- 
ents, their  interest  or  their  instructions,  any 
measure  or  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament;  or  if  you  helieve 
I  am  80  ignorant  or  so  forgetful  of  all  past 
proceedings  in  Parliament  as  not  ta  know 
that  in  the  only  occasion  when  these  consider- 
ations should  have  biassed  you,  you  set  them 
all  at  naught  ?  Remember  the  Peerage  Bill, 
my  lord.  Who  then  betrayed  the  interests 
of  their  constituents  ?  Who  deprived  their 
constituents  of  all  chance  of  ever  taking  their 
41 
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turn  with  those  whom  they  then  sent  to 
Parliament  ?  The  English  lords  in  passing 
that  bill  were  only  guilty  of  tyranny,  but 
every  Scotch  lord  was  guilty  of  the  last  treach- 
ery ;  and  whether  you  were  one  of  the  six- 
teen traitors,  your  own  memory,  I  believe, 
will  serve  to  tell  you  without  the  assistance 
of  mine." 

This  stormy  interview  concluded  with 
the  exit  of  Lord  Stair  in  "  a  violent  pas- 
sion, "  exclaiming,  "  Madame^  vous  ^es 
trompee^  et  le  Jioi  est  trahi  1  " 

The  King  was  occupied,  one  does  not 
know  how,  while  this  was  going  on — 
eating  bread  and  honey,  perhaps— while 
the  Qtieen  was  in  her  parlor  with  this 
passionate  peer.  But  he  was  roused  to 
interest  when  the  kingdom  began  to 
heave  and  pjive  forth  volcanic  groans. 
On  the  night  of  the  debate,  "  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  and  civil  ma- 
gistratej*,  were  all  astir  to  preserve  the 
pnblic  peace ;  secret  orders  were  given  to 
the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards  to  be  in 
readiness  at  a  moment's  warning."  And 
"the  mob  came  down  to  Westminster," 
crowding  the  lobby  and  the  surrounding 
precincts,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  our 
own  day.  Notwithstanding  all  this  com- 
motion, the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-one.  Lord  Hervey  had  to  send 
word  from  the  House  how  things  were 
going,  to  satisfy  the  anxious  couple  at 
the  Palace ;  ayd  when  he  got  back  to 
St.  James's  "  was  carried  by  the  King 
into  the  Queen's  bedchamber,  and  there 
kept  without  dinner  (poor  Chamberlain !) 
till  near  three  in  the  morning,  asking 
him  ten  thousand  questions,  relating  not 
only  to  people's  words  and  actions,  but 
even  to  their  looks." 

Notwithstanding  the  majority,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  was  finally  given  up,  after 
various  other  incidents  which  we  cannot 
enter  into.  The  anxiety  of  the  whole 
"  Court  party  "  seems  to  have  been 
intense.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  offered  his 
resignation,  or  rather,  as  it  seems,  sug- 
gested to  their  Majesties  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  proper  that  he  should  resign. 
"The  Queen  chid  him  extremely  lor 
having  so  ill  an  opinion  of  her,  as  to 
think  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  mean, 
so  cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  such  an  offer  ;  and  assured  him 
that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  would  not 
abandon  him.  When  Sir  Robert  made 
the  same  offer  to  the  King,  his  Majesty 


(as  the  Queen  told  me)  made  the  roost 
kingly,  the  most  sensible,  and  the  most 
resolute  answer  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  great  Prince  to 
make  to  the  most  able  and  tlie  most 
meritorious  servant.  But  whether  she 
dictated  the  words  before  he  spoke 
them  or  embellished  them  afterwards," 
says  the  sceptical  Hervey,  never  very 
enthusiastic  about  his  royal  master,"! 
know  not."  She  had  been  "weeping 
plentifully  "  when  her  faithful  attendant 
and  chronicler  went  up  to  the  draw'mg- 
room.  One  wonders  if  Queens  and 
Ministers,  not  to  speak  of  Kings,  are  as 
much  moved  at  the  present  day  when  a 
favorite  measure  has  to  be  abandoned. 
**  The  King  walked  about  the  room  in 
great  anger  and  disorder,"  and  ordered 
poor  Lord  Hervey  to  send  bulletins  firom 
the  House.  Sir  Robert  "stood  some 
time  after  the  House  was  up  leaning 
against  the  table,  witli  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  some  few  friends  with 
melancholy  countenances  round  him." 
The  Queen,  when  she  said,  "It  is  over, 
we  must  give  way,"  had  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  cheeks.  It  is  strange  to 
hear  of  so  much  emotion  all  about  an 
abortive  measure  which,  in  its  own  esr 
sence,  was  not  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, and  which  came  to  nothing.  Sir 
Robert  was  very  near  paying  for  it 
dearly  from  the  insults  and  assaults  of 
the  mob.  To  show,  however,  the  la- 
tent tire  always  ready  to  burst  forth 
which  existed  in  the  country,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  tlie  rejoicings  made  ot 
Oxford  over  the  defeat  of  Ministers,  the 
health  of  James  IH.  was  publicly  drunk. 
This  was  a  very  gaseous  and  harmless 
sort  of  treason,  as  we  know  now ;  bnt  it 
looked  dangerous  and  alarming  enotigb 
then. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Carojioe's 
reign,  her  lord  made  repeated  visit*  to 
Hanover,  durinj?  which  intervals  fhc 
was  Queen  Regent,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  act  in  her  own  person  without  the 
trouble  of  influencing  him.^  He  wrote 
to  her  constantly  dunnp  these  absences 
— lettei-8  of  forty  or  ^fty  pages  eaoli, 
Lord  Hervey  says;  a  long  and  close 
journal  of  all  his  proceedings,  eT^ 
of  such  proceedings  »a  were  uofi^ 
to  be  reported  to  any  woman's  ear, 
much  loss  to  his  wife's.  It  was  pretty 
Fanny's  way,  and  there  was  apparently 
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nothing  to  be  done  but  to  give  in  to  it. 
We  repeat,  a  high-spirited  and  pure- 
minded  woman  could  not  have  given 
into  it;  which,  perhaps,  only  means, 
however,  that  no  one  could  have  done 
80  who  had  lived  into  the  nineteenth 
century  and  thought  as  we  did.  But 
Caroline  was  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  she  did  not  tliink  as  we  do.  A 
mistress  more  or  less  did  not  matter  in 
these  davs;  it  seemed  to  have  been  a 
thing  taken  for  granted.  And  the 
Queen  was  a  queen  as  much  as  she  was 
a  wife.  She  had  come  to  her  natural 
occupation  when  she  ascended  the  new 
yet  old  throne  upon  which  necessity  and 
Protestantism  had  placed  her  race.  She 
was  necessary  to  the  country — at  least 
as  much  as  any  human  creature  can  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  a  world  which, 
when  they  are  removed,  always  finds  it 
can  get  on  reasonably  well  without 
them.  The  price  of  her  high  position, 
her  unbounded  influence,  her  reign,  in 
short — for  reign  it  was — was  her  con- 
tinuance of  the  unswervin<j  indulgence 
and  snpfjort  which  she  had  always  given 
to  the  King.  She  had  borne  Lady  Suf- 
folk very  quietly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
vijiionary  than  the  instances  of  trifling 
spite  which  she  is  alleged  to  have  shown 
to  that  mild  woman.  Without  doubt 
her  own  favorite,  Mrs.  Clayton,  could 
h.ave  produced  parallel  passages  had 
anybody  taken  the  trouble  to  look  them 
np.  She  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
be .n  very  good  to  her  "good  Howard,*' 
and  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  leav- 
ing Court,  bidding  her  to  recollect  that 
she,  like  her  Majesty's  self,  was  no  long- 
er young,  and  that  she  must  learn  phi- 
losophy, and  not  to  resent  the  failure  of 
her  royal  lover's  attention,  of  which  she 
had  complained — an  almost  incredible 
conversation  to  take  place  between  the 
man's  wife  and  his  "  iavorite,"  yet  true. 
•*  The  Queen  was  both  glad  and  sorry  " 
(of  Lady  Sufiblk's  retirement),  says 
Lord  Hervey.  '*Her  pride  was  glad 
to  have  even  this  ghost  of  a  rival  re- 
moved ;  and  she  was  sorry  to  have  so 
rnn^h  more  of  her  huahamVs  time 
thrown  on  her  hand.%  when  she  had  al- 
ready enough  to  make  her  otlen  feel 
heartily  weary  of  his  company."  This 
is  the  point  of  view  which  seems  to  have 
struck  the  Princess  Royal,  who,  with  the 
frankness  of  the  period,  has  also  her 


word  to  say  about  the  domestic  inci- 
dent. "I  wish  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
this  young  lady,  "that  he  would  take 
somebody  else,  that  mamma  might  be 
a  little  relieved  from  the  ennui  of  seeing 
him  always  in  her  room."  Few  people 
perhaps  would  venture  upon  the  same 
boldness  of  suggestion,  but  yet  we  do 
not  doubt  there  is  something  in  poor 
Queen  Caroline's  dismay  in  having  more 
than  her  share  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany which  will  go  to  the  hearts  of 
many  sympathetic  women  who  know 
what  it  is.  We  may  here  quote  a  few  in- 
stances of  what  the  poor  lady  had  to  bear. 
It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  Hanover 
that  George  fixed  his  affections  on 
Madame  Walmoden,  afterwards  created 
by  him  Countess  of  Yarmouth.  He  had 
nobody  to  interfere  with  him  in  his 
nasty  little  Paradise;  no  Queen,  no 
Minister  to  disturb  his  leisure  with  their 
projects,  no  house  of  Commons  to  worry 
him  with  doubtful  majorities ;  and  he 
enjoyed  himself,  it  is  evident,  in  his 
own  refined  way.  He  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  return  out  of  that  Annida's  gar- 
den to  the  realities  of  life  in  £ngland. 
His  people,  such  as  they  were,  were  fond 
of  him  in  Hanover ;  his  Ministers  were 
obsequious,  and  he  was  free  to  take  his 
pleasure  according  to  liis  fancy.  When 
he  left  that  Eden  it  was  under  the  prom- 
ise of  returning  some  months  later,  a 
promise  which  he  was  careful  to  keep; 
and  he  came  home  possessed  of  such  a 
demon  of  ill-temper  as  made  the  lives 
of  the  unfortimate  inhabitants  of  St. 
James's  a  .  burden  to  them.  Nothing 
English  pleased  the  King.  "  No  Eng- 
lish or  even  French  cook  could  dress  a 
dinner;  no  English  confectioner  set  out 
a  dessert ;  no  English  player  could  act ; 
no  English  coachman  could  drive,  or 
English  jockey  ride;  no  Englishman 
knew  how  to  come  into  a  room,  nor  any 
Englishwoman  how  to  dress  herself. 
Whereas  at  Hanover  all  these  things 
were  in  the  utmost  perfection."  He 
came  into  his  splendid  banishment  like 
an  east  wind,  biting  and  blighting  every- 
thing; everything  he  saw  was  wrong. 
The  Queen  had  caused  some  bad  pic- 
tures to  be  removed  out  of  the  great 
drawing-room  at  Kensington  and  re- 
placed them  with  good  ones — an  ar- 
rangement which  his  Majesty  immedi- 
ately countermanded ;  he  snapped  at  his 
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Ministers  for  goin.<?into  the  country  "  to 
tonneot  a  poor  fox  that  wa^l  generally 
a  much  better  beast  than  any  of  them 
that  pursued  him;"  he  behaved  to 
his  wife  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
invariable  ill-temper,  and  generally  made 
himself  disagreeable  to  everybody. 

*'  One  evening  among  the  rest,  as  soon  ajs 
Lord  Ilervey  came  into  the  room,  the  Queen, 
who  was  knotting  while  the  King  walked 
backwards  and  ft jr wards,  began  jocosely  to 
attack  Lord  Hcrvey  upon  an  answer  just 
published  to  a  book  of  his  friend  Bishop 
Iloadley's  upon  the  Sacrament,  in  which  the 
Bishop  was  very  ill- treaty:  I ;  but  before  she 
had  uttered  half  what  she  had  a  mind  to 
say,  the  King  interrupted  her,  and  told  her 
she  always  loved  talking  of  such  nonsense, 
and  things  she  knew  nothinc;  about ;  adding, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  such  foolish  people  lov- 
ing to  talk  of  those  things  when  they  were 
written,  the  fools  who  wrote  vpon  them 
would  never  think  of  publishing  their  non- 
sense and  distuibing  the  Government  with 
imp'  rtinent  disputes  that  nobody  of  any 
sense  ever  troubled  himself  about.  The 
Queen  bowed,  and  said,  *Sir,  1  only  did 
it  to  let  Lord  Hervey  know  that  his  friend's 
book  had  not  met  with  that  general  appro- 
bation he  had  intended.'  *  A  preity  fellow 
for  a  friend  1 '  said  the  King,  turning  to 
Lord  Hervey.  *  Pray  what  is  it  that  charms 
you  in  him?  His  pretty  limping  gait  (and 
then  the  King  acted  the  Bishop's  lame- 
ness) or  his  nasty  stinking  breath—phaugh ! 
or  his  silly  laugh  when  he  grins  in  your 
face  for  nothing,  and  shows  his  nasty 
rotten  teeth  ?  ' — (and  so  on  for  a  couple  of 

pages.)  .  .  . 

*'  Lord  Hervey,  in  order  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, told  the  King  that  he  harl  that 
day  been  with  a  bishop  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  .  .  .  who  had  carried  us  to  Westr- 
minster  Abbey  to  show  us  a  pah-  of  old  brass 
gates  to  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  .  .  .  Whilst 
Lord  Hervey  was  going  on  with  a  particular 
detail  and  encomium  on  these  gates — the 
Queen  asking  many  questions  about  them, 
and  seeming  extremely  pleased  with  the 
description — the  King  stopped  the  couversa- 
tien  short  by  saying,  '  My  lord,  you  are  al- 
ways putting  some  of  these  fine  things  in  the 
(Jueeii's  head,  and  then  I  am  to  be  plagued 
with  a  hundred  plans  and  workmen/  Then 
turning  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  'I  suppose 
I  shall  see  a  pair  of  these  gates  to  Merlin's 
Cave  to  complete  your  nonsense  there* 
(this  Merlin's  Cave  was  a  UttJe  building  so 
christened  which  the  Queen  had  lately  fin- 
ished at  Richmond).  .  .  .  ^Apropos,'  said 
the   Queen,    *I   hear   tho    Crn/taman*    has 

*  Tho  0pp)8ili<)U  newspaper,  m  whicli  King, 
Quecu,  and  Aliniaier  were  very  roughly  handled. 


abused  Merlin's  Cave.'  *I  am  very  gWl  of 
it,'  interrupted  the  King ;  *  you  deserve  to 
be  abused  for  such  childish  silly  stuff,  and  it 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the  scoundrel  to 
be  in  the  right.' 

"  Tliis  the  Queen  swallowed  too,  and  begim 
to  talk  on  something  else,  till  the  conversa- 
tion, I    know  not   by    what   transition,  fell 
on  the  ridiculoua  expense  it  was  to  people, 
by    the    money   given  to    servants,  to  go 
and  slay  two  or  three  days  with  their  acouain- 
tance  in  the  country  ;  upon  which  the  Queea 
said  she  had  found  it  a  pretty  large* oxpense 
this  summer,  to  visit  her  friends  even  in  towiL 
*That  is  your  own  fault,'  said  the  King;  'for 
my  father,  when  he  went  to  people's  houses  ia 
town,  never  was  fool  enough  to  be  gimg 
away  his  money ; '     The  Queen  pleaded  lor 
her  excuse  that  she  had  ordy  done  what  Lord 
Grantham  had  told  her  she  was  to  do;  to 
which  his    Majesty   replied    that  ray  Lord 
Grantham  was  a  pretty   director ;  that  ?lie 
was  always  asking  some   lool  or  other  what 
she  was  to  do  and  that  none  but  a  fool  would 
ask  another  fool's  advice.     The  Queen  then 
appealed  to  Lord  Hervey,  whether  it  was  not 
now  as  customary  to  give  money  in  town  as 
in  country.     He  knew  it  was  not,  hut  saui  it 
was.     He  added,  too,  that  to  be  sure,  were  it 
not  so  for  particulars  (private   pe^^on?^  it 
would  certainly  be  expected  from  her  Ma- 
jesty.    To  which  the  King  said,  *  Then  she 
may  stay  at  home  as  I  do.    You  do  n^'t  see 
me  running  into  every  puppy's  house  to  st* 
his  new  chairs  and  stools ;  nor  is  it  for  you, 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Queen, '  to 
be  running  your  nose  everywhere,  and  trot- 
ting about  the  town  to  every  fellow  tliat  will 
give  you  >ome  bread  and  butter,  like  an  old 
girl  that  loves  to  go  abroad,  no  matter  where, 
or  whether  it  be  proper  or  no.*    The  Queen 
colored  and  knotted  a  good  deal  faster  dur- 
ing this  speech  than  she   had  done  before, 
whilst  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  sli* 
said  not  one  word.     Lord  Hervey  (who  car- 
ed   not  whether    he  provoked  the  Kiuj:* 
wrath  himself  or  not,  provided  he  could  have 
the  merit  to  the  Queen  of  diverting  his  Ma- 
jesty's   iD-humor    from    her)    said    to  t^e 
King,  that  as  the  Queen  loved  pictures,  there 
was  no  way  of  seeing  a  collection  but  by 
going  to  people's  houses.     *  And  what  mait«T 
whether  she  saw  a  collection  or  not  ? '  rei'lud 
the  King.     '  The  matter,  sir,  is  that  she  M»t»- 
fies  her  own  cmiosity,  and  obliges  the  ivofw*; 
whose  houses  she  honors  with  her  presenco. 
'  Supposing,'  said  the  King,/  she  hadaourio- 
sitv  to  see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  fit  for  ht-r  to 
satisfy  it?  and  yet  the  innkeeper  would  '^ 
very  glad  to  see  her.'     *  If  the  innkeepeiN 
repUed  Lord  Hervey,   '  were  used  to  W  weU 
received  by  her  Majesty  in  her  place,  I  fhouW 
think  the  Queen's  seemg  them  at  their  ova 
houses  would  give    no  additional   scatJ-iai- 
The  King  then,  instead  of  answering  Low 
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Hervey,  turned  to  the  Queen  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  vehemence,  poured  out  an  unin- 
telligible torrent  of  German,  to  which  tlie 
Queen  made  not  one  word  of  reply,  but  knot- 
ted on  till  she  tangled  her  thread,  then  snuff- 
ed the  candles  that  stood  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  snuffed  one  of  them  out;  upon  which 
the  King,  in  English,  began  a  new  disserta- 
tion upon  her  Majesty,  and  took  her  awk- 
w^ardness  for  his  text." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  some  time  in 
his  lite  have  assisted  at  a  similar  scene. 
One  can  imagine  the  furious  iVeble  little 
man  strutting  and  raging  about  the  room, 
twisting  every  new  subject,  ]»ainfully 
started  in  the  hope  of  diverting  Ids  ill- 
humor,  into  a  new  channel  for  its  out- 
let. And  the  Queen,  at  her  table  by  the 
Ii«:ht  of  her  candles,  anxiously  talkative 
at  first,  then  silent,  knotting  ever  faster 
and  faster,  with  trembling  liands  and 
tangling  thread  ;  and  the  courtier  stand- 
ing by  grieved  for  her,  yet  half  amused 
in  his  own  person,  ready  to  tell  any  fib, 
or  make  any  diversion  of  the  master's 
wrath  upon  his  own  liead — knowing  it 
was  not,  but  saying  it  was,  and  telling  us 
so  with  a  beautiful  candor.  It  was  for 
want  of  lierrenhausen  and  his  German 
enchantress  that  the  wicked  little  mon- 
arch was  so  cross.  On  other  occasions, 
he  would  take  up  one  of  his  wife's  can- 
dles as  she  knotted,  and  show  Lord  Her- 
vey the  pictures  of  his  Dutch  delights, 
which  with  characteristic  good  taste  he 
had  had  painted  and  hung  in  Caroline's 
sitting-room,  dwelling  upon  the  jovial 
incident  which  was  the  subject  of  each 
with  mingled  enthusiasm  and  regret.  Ho 
had  vowed  to  go  back  to  his  love  in 
May,  and  all  the  winter  was  spent  in 
those  sweet  recollections  and  fits  of  tem- 
per. Nor  was  this  all  the  poor  Queen 
had  to  bear.  Her  Minister  assured  her 
coarsely  and  calmly  that  nothing  was 
more  natural ;  that  she  was  herself  old 
and  past  the  age  of  pleasing ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
looked  for.  He  had  the  incredible  au- 
dacity to  propose  to  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  should  send  for  a  certain  Lady 
Tankerville,  "a handsome,  good-natured, 
simple  woman,"  to  make  a  balance  on 
the  side  of  P2ngland  to  the  attractions  at 
Hanover.  We  are  not  told  that  Lady 
Tankerville,  whose  recommendation  was 
that  she  would  be  "  a  safe  fool,"  had 
done  anything  to  warrant  the  Minister's 


selection  of  her.  Caroline  laughed.  Sir 
Robert  said,  "  and  took  the  proposal  ex- 
tremely well."  But  her  laugh.  Lord 
Hervoy  wisely  remarks,  was  no  sign  of 
her  satisfaction  with  so  presumptuous 
and  injurious  an  address. 

Lord  Hervev  throughout  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  her  chief  suppoit 
and  consolation.  He  was  with  her  con- 
stantly, spent  the  mornings  with  her, 
brouglit  her  all  the  news  of  the  town,  the 
Parliament,  and  what  people  were  say- 
ing. When  the  Court  went  hunting, 
which  was  a  very  common  ceremony. 
Lord  Hervey,  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
care  for  that  simple  excitement,  rode  on 
a  hunter  she  had  given  him  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen's  chaise ;  and  while  the 
noisy  crowd  flew  past  them  the  two  dis- 
cussed every  movement  in  the  country 
— every  project  of  State, — every  meas- 
ure projected  or  proposed  for  the  rule 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  involved  and 
tangled  web  of  wai*s  and  negotiations 
abroad.  There  is  an  amusmg  little 
sketch,  included  in  the  Memoirs,  written 
by  Lord  Hervey  for  the  amusement  of 
his  royal  mistress,  and  setting  forth, 
under  a  dramatic  form,  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Coui-t,  which  gives,  per- 
haps, a  more  distinct  view  of  that  cu- 
rious royal  interior  than  anything  else 
which  has  come  to  our  hands. 


♦■♦•■ 


THE  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOB. 

As  an  embellishment  to  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic,  we  present  to  our  readers 
an  accurate  and  admirable  portrait  of  an 
eminent  nobleman  and  peer  of  England. 
He  has  long  been  well  and  widely  known 
for  his  distinguished  course  of  life  in  the 
civil  and  niilitary  service  of  the  English 
crown.  The  portrait  has  been  engraved 
for  our  present  number  from  a  photo- 
graph from  life.  In  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  position  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  the 
Earl  may  be  regarded  as  resting  u])on 
his  honors,  after  a  long  life  of  eminent 
usefulness  in  the  public  service.  A  brief 
biographical  sketch  in  outline  will  add 
interest  to  the  portrait. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  has  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illnstrious  ancestors, 
whose  heroic  deeds  have  adorned  the 
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historic  annals  of  the  past.  Their  descent 
was  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Guelderland.  The 
remote  ancestors  appear  to  have  been 
Knights  of  Jerusalem  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1101.  The  founder  of  the  family 
was  Walter  Van  Keppel,  Lord  of  Keppel, 
a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Yssel  in  Holland.  He  Ibunded  a  mon- 
astery at  Bethlehem,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1179.  A  long  ancestry  of  Lord 
Keppel  occurred  before  their  naturaliza- 
tion as  British  subjects.  The  fjimily  of 
Keppel  always  bore  a  prominent  ])art  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  of 
Nobles  from  the  earliest  formaticm  of  the 
Netherlands  into  a  republic.  One  of  the 
Lords  of  Keppel  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  England  in  1688,  and  soon 
after  the  accession  of  his  royal  master 
to  the  British  tlirone  under  the  title  of 
"William  the  Third,  was  created  Baron 
Ash  ford,  Viscount  Bury,  and  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
fiimily  titles.  This  nobleman  was  one  of 
the  DuUjh  favorites  against  whom  the 
English  in  those  days  used  to  inveigh. 
Of  all  the  King's  followers  Albemarle 
possessed  the  strongest  hold  on  his  af- 
fections. After  this  period  the  annals 
of  England  are  enriched  by  the  deeds  of 
this  noble  family  in  the  public  service.  In 
1712  the  then  Lord  of  Albemarle  was 
despatched  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
with  thirty  battalions  against  Arras, 
which  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by 
a  most  terrible  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment of  the  ])lace.  Lord  Albemarle's 
pleasing  manners  }»rocured  for  him  many 
complimentary  embassies.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  he  was  sent  by  the  States- 
General  to  congratulate  George  the  First 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.  That 
same  year  he  attended  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales,  from  Hanover  to  Rotterdam ; 
and  in  1717  he  was  nominated  by  the  No- 
bles of  Holland  to  compliment  the  Czar 
Peter  on  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  A 
son  of  Lord  Albemarle  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  Horse 
Guards  and  governor  of  Virginia.  A 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle 
entered  the  British  navy  in  early  life, 
and  in  due  time  became  an  admiral,  and 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  British 
fleet  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for 
independence ;  which,  greatly  to  his  honor 


of  head  and  heart,  he  declined,  from 
sympathy  with  the  colonists— as  we 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  present 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  commander 
of  her  Majesty's  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
China,  who  was  our  fellow-passenger  to 
Egypt  last  year,  as  well  as  other  inter- 
esting facts  in  this  connection,  which  we 
nmst  omit  for  want  of  space.  This  brief 
glance  at  the  history  of  this  noble  family 
can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

Li  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice,  we  find,  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Peerage,  that  George  Thomas  Kep]>el, 
the     fifth     Earl     of     Albemarle,    Vis- 
count Bury  and  Baron  of  Ashtbrd— a 
major-general  in  the  British  army,  FuL 
JS,  and  F.G.S.^  was  born  June  13, 1799. 
He   was    educated    at    the    celel»rated 
Westminster  School,  and,  on  completing 
his  studies,  went  at   onoe  to  join  the 
14ih  res»iment  of  the  British   armv  in 
Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  great 
battle  and  decisive  victory  of  Watirloo. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  public  service 
for  several  years  in  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  in  the  Ionian  Islands.     For  two 
years  he  was  in  the  Mauritius  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  governor.     In  1 821-23, 
he  served  in  India  as  aid e-de  camp  to 
the    Marquis     of    Hastings,   who  was 
both  commander-in-chief  and  governor- 
general     in    that    country.      In    1824, 
Major-General  Keppel  made  the  journey 
from  India   to  England,   of  which,  in 
1827,  he   published   an   interesting  ac- 
count.    We  copy  the  title-page  :  **  PtT- 
sorial  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India 
to  England,  by  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon,  Kurdistan,  the  Court 
of  Persia,   the  Western  Shore   of  the 
Caspian    Sea,   Astrakhan,    Nijnii-Xov- 
gorod,    Moscow,  and    St.   Peleniburg. 
By  Captain   the  Hon.  George  Kf*j»jK'l. 
In  two  vols.'*     We  must  beg  to  quote 
one  paragraph  as  a  specimen.     He  had 
been  describing  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
He  says:  "It  has  been  supposed  that  many 
curious  trees  are  to  be  ibund  on  the  ^ite 
of  the  Hanging  gardens.    This  is  not 
the   case.     There  is  not  but  one,  and 
that  is  in  the  most  elevated  s]H>t.     It  i$ 
a  kind  of  cedar.  One-half  of  the  trunk  i*i 
standing,  and  is  about   five  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.    Though  the   body  is  de- 
cayed, the  br.*inches  are  sUil  green  and 
healthy,   and   droop  like   those  of  the 
willow.  WiththeexceptioaofoneatBui- 
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sorah,  there  is  do  tree  like  it  tbronghont 
Great  Arabia.  The  Arabs  call  it  Alhete. 
Oar  guide  said  that  this  tree  was  lefl  in 
the  hanging  gardens  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Ali  to  tie  his  horse  to  it  after 
the  battle  of  Hilleh.  Not  far  from 
this  tree  we  saw  indications  of  a  statue. 
We  set  our  men  to  work,  and  in  two 
hours  found  a  colossal  piece  of  sculpture 
in  black  marble,  representing  a  lion 
standing  over  a  man.  The  length  of  the 
pedestal,  the  height  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  length  of  the  statue,  measured 
in  each  of  their  respective  parts  nine 
feet.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  statue  inieht  have  reference  to  Dan- 
icl  in  the  lion's  den,  and  that  formerly  it 
stood  over  one  of  the  gates,  either  of  the 
palace  or  the  hanging  gardens.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  so  extraordinary 
a  miracle  would  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  Babylonians,  particularly  as 
Daniel  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
city.'*  Engravings  of  the  tree  and  the 
lion  are  in  the  letterpress. 

In  1826,  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  brilliant 
deeds  are  famed  over  the  world.  In 
1829-30,  the  Earl  made  a  journey  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  we  copy :  "  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  Across  the  Balkan,  by 
the  two  passes  Selirano  and  Pravadi ; 
also  a  visit  to  Azani  and  other  newly 
discovered  ruins  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
year  1829-30.  By  Miijor  the  Hon. 
George  Keppel,  F.S.A.     In  two  vols." 

In  1831,  he  was  retui*ned  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk  to  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament.  In  1848  he  was  private 
secretary  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  then 
Prime  Minister,  and  became  atlerwards 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Lymington. 


He  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons 
shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  Peer- 
age, in  1851.  In  1853  the  Earl  pub- 
lished memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham. In  the  able  speech  of  the 
Earl,  relating  to  the  "Benefit  Clubs," 
were  valuable  suggestions,  some  of 
which  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  bill  before  Parliament.  Another 
eloquent  speech  of  the  Earl,  which  we 
have  read  on  "Harvest  Homes,"  had 
the  cifect  of  doing  away  with  an  old 
custom  in  England  which  was  greatly 
injurious  to  the  morality  and  well-being 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Such,  in  very 
brief  and  imperfect  outline,  are  some  of 
the  works,  achievements,  and  public  ser- 
vices which  have  adorned  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 

It  is  full  worthy  of  historic  mention 
in  this  notice  that  Captain  George  Kep- 
pel,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  commander  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  which  captured  the 
Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Holland,  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, with  a  full-length  portrait  of 
General  Washington,  designed  for  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  which  led  to  a 
war  with  Holland  on  the  part  of  England. 
This  admirable  historic  portrait  of 
Washington,  represented  with  his  right 
foot  resting  upon  the  English  flag,  is 
conspicuous  in  the  art  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  his  beautiful  seat 
at  Quidenham  Hall,  Norfolk.  A  note 
of  introduction  from  Admiral  Keppel 
to  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl,  procured 
for  us  a  kind  invitation  to  visit  his 
Lordship's  seat,-  on  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  view  this  remarkable  portrait, 
for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  whom  we  had  the  honor  to 
meet. 


POETRY. 


THE  WET  SHROtJD. 


**  Ach,  SohD  I  washSlt  dich  zniuck?*" 
**  Siebe,  Matter,  daa  Bind  die  Thriinen.**  .. 

M  UTTll&TIia  AHXir. 

Thet  gave  her  back  again ; 
They  never  auked  to  see  her  face ; 
But  gazed  upon  her  vacant  place, 

Moaning,  like  those  in  pain. 


There  was  a  brief  hot  thirst ; 
A  thirsting  of  the  heart  for  streams 
Which  never  more  save  iu  sweet  dreams 

From  that  lost  fount  should  burst 

There  was  a  frightful  cry, 
As  if  the  whole  great  earth  were  dead ; 
Yet  was  one  arrow  only  sped, 

One,  only,  called  to  die. 
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Then  all  prew  calm  as  sleep ; 
And  they  in  household  ways  once  more 
Did  ^o :  the  anguish  half  was  o'er, 

For  they  had  learned  to  weep. 

They  stood  about  her  bed, 

And  whispered  low  beneath  their  doud ; 

Por  she  might  hear  them  speaking  loud- 
She  was  so  near,  they  said. 

Softly  her  pillow  pressing, 
With  reverend  brows  they  mutely  lay; 
They  scarcoly  missed  Uie  risen  clay 

In  her  pure  soul's  caressing. 

Last,  from  their  eyes  wore  driven^'' 
Those  heart-drops,  lest — so  spoke  their  fears— 
Her  robes,  all  heavj*^  with  their  tears, 

Might  clog  her  flight  to  Heaven  1 

E.  L.  B. 


Then  welcome  to  Spring,  the  glorious  Spring! 
Her  lessons  of  love  lot  us  thankfully  sing, 
AVliilst  hope's  golden  pinions  with  rapture  unfold, 
To  soar  to  the  bpring  which  immortals  behold. 

Bt  Rev.  Wiluak  Ford. 


SPRING. 

SPKixa  is  coming  I  the  sweet  young  Spring  I 
Her  beauty  and  praise  let  the  whole  enrth  sing  I 
She's  tripping  along  from  the  sunny  land, 
"With  the  seeds  of  flowers  in  each  lilj'  band, 
With  a' smile  of  love,  and  a  queenly  air, 
And  a  wreath  of  young  violets  in  her  hair; 
There's  sunlight  and  shade  on  hur  polished  brow, 
And  the  wind  kisseth  roughly  her  pale  cheek  now. 

0,  welcome  to  Spring,  the  laughing  Spring  I 
For  joy  to  each  heart  doth  her  coming  bring. 
Old  Winter  has  fled  to  his  ice-fettered  zone — 
His  sceptre  is  broken,  demolished  his  throne ; ' 
And  the  songs  and  the  tears  which  attended  his 

flight 
Were  songs  of  rejoicing  and  tears  of  delight. 
0,  there's  beauty  and  grace  in  bestowing  a  tear 
To  the  farewell  sigh  of  the  Winter  drear ! 

Thrice  welcome  to  Spring !  the  emerald  Spring  I 
Let  valley  and  hill>top  the  loud  welcome  ring  I 
Whilst  sweet  warbling  songsters  their  tribute- 
song  raise, 
All  tongues  should  be  YOCfd  with  heart-gushing 

praise. 
How  rosy  tho  mornings!  how  balmy  the  air  I 
The  perfume  of  freshness  is  breathed  everywhere ; 
And  the  dew-spangled  landscape  beams  soft  on 

the  sight, 
Like  the  eyes  of  a  maiden,  plure,  sparkling  and 
bright. 

0,  welcome  to  Spring,  the  life-giving  Spring  I 
With  balm  and  with  nectar  on  each  zephyr's  wing; 
She  comes  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
To  quicken  the  hopes  that  have  languishing  lain ; 
The  current  of  life  in  the  sad  heart  to  renew, 
And  mantle  the  cheek  with  health's  roseate  hue; 
To  cheer  the  despondhig  to  battle  again, 
And  polish  the  links  in  life's  mysti^  chain. 

There's  a  spring-time  of  life  for  the  frost-bound 

soil; 
There's  a  spring-time  of  hope  for  the  sons  of 

toil; 
There's  a  spring-time  of  joy  for  the  bleeding 

heart, 
For  the  sorrow  that  weeps  firom  the  world  apart ; 


JUPITER,  AN  EVENING  STAR. 

RuLEB  and  hero,  shining  in  the  west 

With  great  bright  eye. 
Rain  down  thy  luminous  arrows  in  this  breMt 

With  influence  calm  and  high. 
And  speak  to  me  of  many  things  gone  by. 

Rememberest  thou-— 'tis  years  since,  wandering 
star — 
Tliose  eves  in  June, 
When  tliou  hung'st  quivering  on  the  tree-tops 
far. 
Where,  with  discordant  tune, 
Many-tong^ed  rooks  hailed  tho  red-rising  mooot 

Some  watched  thee  then  with  human  eyes  like 
mine, 

Whose  boundless  gaze' 
May  now  pierce  on  from  orb  to  orb  divine 

Up  to  the  Triune  blase 
Of  glory — ^nor  be  dazzled  by  its  rays. 

All  things  they  know,  whose  wisdom  seemed  ob- 
scure: 
They,  sometime  blamed, 
Hold  our  best  purities  as  things  impure: 

Their  star-glance,  downward  aimed, 
Makes  our  most  lamp-like  deeds  grow  ptle  and 
shamed. 

Their  star-glance  ?— What  if  throagh  those  njt 
there  gleam 
Immortal  eyes 
Down  to  this  dark?    What  if  these  thonglits, 
that  seem 
Unbidden  to  arise, 
Be  souls  with  my  soul  talking  trom  the  skies? 

I  know  not    Yet  awhile,  and  I  shall  know  !— 

Thou,  to  thy  place 
Slow  journeying  back,  there  Btartlingly  to  show 

Thy  orb  in  liquid  space. 
Like  a  familiar  death-lost  angel  lace— 

0  planet!  thou  hast  blotted  out  whole  years 

Oflife'sduU  round; 
The  Abel-voice  of  hearths-blood  and  of  tear* 

Sinks  dumb  into  the  ground. 
And  the  green  grass  waves  on  with  lulling  sonnd. 


LINES  UPON  FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 

(WHO   DIED    19th    mot.    18C7X 

["If  w«  never  meet  again*  «oim  and  m «  me  Uld  vnAer  tk< 
rod  of  my  own  iiative  rltlaft.**  were  bb  Md  wvrdi.  tpokca 
to  a  Mend  when  laat  in  New  York.] 

Orrahye  song  was  thine, 
With  beauty's  sweetest  lines, 

Which  soothe  and  charm  the  ear. 
And  win  oor  heart  betimes. 
In  thine  own  oatiTe  vene. 
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First  'moDg  our  native  bards, 

Tby  farae  will  ever  be, 
Who  Bang  of  Rodman  Drake, 

And  Burns,  beyond  the  sea, 
In  thine  immortal  verse. 

The  Poet's  tomb  is  thine, 

Where  each  shall  wend  his  way, 
Through  all  the  coming  years. 

And  through  the  live-long  day, 
To  read  thy  works  anew. 

Not  dead,  but  living  thou, 

Living  for  evermore, 
And  living  still  in  song, 

And  living  as  of  yore, 
The  first  of  Uving  men. 


By  V.  W.  K. 


POSIES  FOR  WEDDING-RINGS. 

Thou  hast  my  heart,  till  death  us  part 

Let  us  agree. 

I  have  obtained  what  Grod  ordained. 

My  love  is  true  to  none  but  you. 

As  sure  to  thee,  as  death  to  me. 

Death  only  parts  united  hearts. 

As  tnie  to  thee,  as  thou  to  me. 

^Vhere  hearts  agree  there  God  will  te. 

The  gill  is  small,  but  love  is  alL 

In  God  and  thee,  my  joy  shall  be. 

God  did  decree  our  unitie. 

Endless  my  love,  as  this  shall  prove. 

Happy  in  thee  hath  God  made  me. 

God  alone  made  us  two  one. 

— MoofUighL 


WOMEN. 

Ts  are  stars  of  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the 
morn, 

Te  are  dew-drops  whoso  lustre  illumines  the 

thorn ; 
And  rayless  that  night  is,  that  morning  unblest, 
When  no  beam  in  your  eye  lights  up  peace  in 

the  breast 
And  the  sharp  thorn  of  sorrow  sinks  deep  in  the 

heart, 
TUl  the  sweet  lip  of  woman  assuages  the  smart ; 
Tis  hers  o'er  the  couch  of  misfortune  to  bend, 
Id  foudness  a  lover,  in  firmness  a  friend : 
And  adorned  by  the  bays  or  enwreath'd  with  the 

%villow. 
Her  smile  is  our  meed,  and  her  bosom  our  pillow. 


THE  BEAUTT  OF  THE  HEBRIDES. 

The  rocks  of  Skye  were  faintly  burning, 
As  Day's  red  chariot  westward  rolled ; 

The  wave  its  dashing  spray  was  turning 
To  powdered  rubies,  dust  of  gold. 

Alone  npon  those  rocks,  was  beaming 
Beauty  more  bright  than  beauteous  Eve ; 

Such  vision  fancy,  sweetly  dreaming, 
In  fairyland  will  sometimes  weave. 


Slender  and  lithe  as  spring's  young  willow. 
She  stooped  to  gather  samphire  there ; 

The  suu,  half  sleeping  on  his  pillow. 
Woke  up  to  view  a  form  so  fair ; 

And  Imgered,  smiling  warmly,  brightly, 
On  peach-soft  cheek  and  rounded  arms  • 

And  as  she  tripped  o'er  rocks  so  lightly,  ' 
He  bathed  in  richest  beams  her  charms. 

Back  from  her  brow  dlshevell'd,  glowing. 
In  long  brown  masses  streamed  her  hair* 

The  breeze  aside  her  mantle  blowing,  ' 

Her  tiny  feet  glanced  white  and  bare. 

Her  eyes  now  rested  on  the  ocean— 
Great  eyes  that  let  out  all  the  soul; 

Her  breast  was  like  that  wave  in  motion, 
As  sweetest  thoughts  upon  her  stole. 

Tet  naught  of  her  own  beauty  dreaming. 
She  looked  a  Nereid,  fairy  sprite  ; 

A  lonely  star,  in  ether  gleaming, 
Not  more  unconscious  of  its  light 

Here  life's  young  morning  pa.'Bed ;  the  glory 
Of  southern  climes— grand  palace,  tower, 

To  her  a  vague  and  dreamy  story ; 
What  to  her  heart  birth,  pride,  or  power? 

The  vales  that  boasted  scanty  tillage, 
The  venturous  fisher's  sail  unfurled, 

The  wandering  goats,  the  mud-built  village, 
Seemed  to  her  untaught  soul  the  world. 

Thus  she  grew,  nurtured  'mid  the  roaring 

^f  that  great  ocean  never  still. 
Free  as  the  eagle  sunward  soaring, 
Wild  as  the  wild-flower  on  the  hilL 

Now  see  her  nimbly,  goat-like  springing, 
As  lingering  day's  rich  smiles  depart; 

Now  bursts  she  into  gleesomo  singing. 
Venting  the  rapture  of  her  heart 

0  Island  Beauty  1  would  the  splendor. 
Wealth,  pomp,  by  distant  hinds  possessed, 

Thy  reckless  life  more  lovely  render. 
Or  make  thy  simple  heart  more  blest  ? 

Bt  Nicholas  Michell. 

'^Fortign  Monthly. 


LOVE  AND  THOUGHT. 

Two  well-assorted  travellprs  use 
The  highway,  Eros,  and  the  Muse. 
From  the  twins  is  nothing  hidden. 
To  the  pair  is  naught  forbidden ; 
Hand  in  hand  the  comrades  go 
Every  nook  of  Nature  through  ; 
Eacli  for  other  they  were  bom, 
Each  can  other  best  adorn ; 
They  know  only  one  mortal  grief. 
Past  all  balsam  or  relief. 
When,  by  false  companions  crossed. 
The  pilgrims  have  each  other  lost 

Emebson. 
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THEBEa 

We  Failed   by  Thebes,  when   midnight's    roof 
sublime 
Hung  o'er  the  wide,  dead  desert  and  the  plain, 
Where  rose  the  wrecks  of  warrior  and  sage, 
Vast  pyramidic  tomb,  doting  with  age. 
Huge  gateway  tower,  scupeudous  colonnade, 
And  long  sphinx  avenue,  shattered  and  de- 
cayed, 
Tired  with  their  lonely  monumental  reigii| 
Wearied  with  endless  suns  «nd  silent  time. 
Kuins  and  stars  alone  loomed  on  the  sight; 

While  from  infinity  a  thousand  spheres 
Shed  o'er  the  city's  skeleton  the  liglit 
First  parted  from  their  suns  maychanoe  m 
years 
When  proudly  reared  the  River  Kings  on  high 
Yon  mouQtain  relics  of  their  majesty. 


A  POET  in  MacmiUan  thus  sings :  On  T  go, 
resuming  where  I  left  off.  But  somehow  Austria 
and  the  song  I  have  heard  got  jumbled  in  my 
musings : 

Who  is  Austria  ?  what  is  she  ? 

That  all  our  swells  commend  her  ? 
Pegged,  dull,  and  protid  is  she : 

The  heavens  such  gifts  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  destroyed  be. 

Say  Franco,  or  Spain,  or  Italy, 

I  own  the  nomenclature ; 
For  if  I  use  m}'  eyes,  I  see 

Those  actual  things  in  nature ;  ^ 

Even  Russia  may  be  said  to  he. 

But  what  is  Anstria?    Is  it  fair 

To  name  among  the  nations 
Some  Germans  who  have  clutched  the  hair 

Of  divers  populations, 
And,  having  dutchod,  keep  tugging  there  ? 

They  had  their  chance,  for  so  in  rough 

All  nations  had  beginning ; 
But  Hapsburgs  were  not  wise  enough 

For  any  solid  winning, 
Or  else  their  task  was  ovcrtough. 

Then  to  Austria  let  us  sing, 

The  world  cannot  endure  her ; 
She  is  a  doomed  and  used-up  thing ; 

No  statecraft  now  can  cure  her : 
To  Prussia  let  us  garlands  bring  I 


Mb.  Jony  Floud  expresses  his  private  feelings 
in  the  following  verso : 

I  have  lived  so  long  I  am  weary  Living, 
I  wish  I  was  dead  and  my  sins  forgiven : 
Then  I  am  sure  to  go  to  heaven, 
Although  I  lived  at  sixes  k  sevens. 

A  portion  of  poor  Mr.  Ploud's  wishes  was  re- 
alized very  suddenly.  His  fatal  illness  of  a  few 
hours*  duration,  and  his  death,  are  recorded  by 
one  of  the  marriage   house-keepers.    Uo  was 


seized  while  celebrating  a  wedding.  The  man 
who  records  the  decease  only  mentions  it  as  occa- 
sioning him  the  loss  of  some  marriage-foes  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  woidd  have  Men 
to  his  share. 


Ocean, — Ever  restless  Ocean  I  life-pulse  of  Na- 
ture! Thou,  like  thy  great  Maker,  knowe^t 
neither  sleep  nor  slumber.  All  things  rest  save 
Thee,  and  n^st  rcfresheth  them,  but  rest  would 
be  to  Thee  what  a  pause  would  be  to  the  heart- 
stagnation  and  death.  And  so  when  the  weaned 
world  lies  with  her  giant  limbs  relaxed  in  rcpo«e, 
thy  heave  is  still  seen  and  thy  throbbing  stili 
heard,  to  tell  that  she  ^'  is  not  dead,  but  aleep- 
ethl" 

Not  more  naturally  does  the  flame,  kindled  on 
the  earth,  mount  up  toward  heaven,  or  the  vapor 
on  her  bosom  float  skyward,  than  do  the  thoughts 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  contemplation  of 
terrestrial  things,  rise  by  an  almost  natural  neccs* 
sity  to  their  mighty  prinjal  Creator,  **  who  dwvH- 
eth  in  the  heavens."  So  from  the  moving  ocean 
my  thoughts  passed  to  Him  whose  power  first 
stirred  it  with  life : 
"  The  sea  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sway? 

His  restless  billows.    Thou,  whose  bands  have 
scooped 

His  boundless  gulfs,  and  built  his  shore,  thj 
breath, 

Tliat  moved  in  the  bc^ning  o*er  his  face, 

Moves  o'er  it  evermore.    The  obedient  waves 

To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  fall. 

Still,  from  that  realm  of  rain,  thy  cloud  goes  up, 

As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth, 

And  keep  her  valleys  green." 


•  ♦• 
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PranuUic  Studies:  By  AuoUBTA  WsBsrsB. 
77ie  Prometheus  Bound  of  JSschylus^  hteraUy  trans' 
laied  into  English  Verse.  By  Augusta  Wsbotsb. 
Macmillan.  In  her  original  poems  there  is  un- 
questionable power.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
*' dramatic  monologues,"  after  Mrs.  Browning: 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  refreshing 
that  any  minor  minstrel  has  discovered  that  there 
is  somebody  besides  Mr.  Tennyson  worth  imitat- 
ing. Mrs.  Webster  has  chosen — it  is  the  indo- 
lent habit  of  the  day — ^blank  verse  as  ber  vehicle: 
apparently  the  easiest,  it  is  really  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  rhythms ;  and  the  poet  would  be  wiM 
who  resolutely  refrained  from  writing  blank  verw 
until  ho  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  Mrs. 
Webster's  blank  verse  has  none  of  the  sustained 
music,  the  organic  rhythm,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  blank  verse  endurable.  "A  Preacher," 
and  *'By  the  Looking  Glass,"  are  the  poems 
which  we  prefer.  In  her  rendering  of  the  '*  Pro* 
metheus  Bound,"  her  version  is  both  accurate 
and  poetical.  We  quote  a  weUpknown  passage, 
which  is  admirably  translated. 

*^  Oh  marvellous  sky,  and  swiftly  winging  J^indx 
And  streams,  and  myriad  laughter  of  seft-wsTes^ 
And  universal  mother  earth.    I  call  ye 
And  the  all-seeing  sun  to  look  on  me, 
What  I,  a  god,  endure  ttom  other  gods. 
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Tea,  Ree  racked  with  what  tormentings 

I  must  wrestle  through  time  told  by  thousands 

of  years, 
For  the  new  king  of  gods  lias  contrived  for  me, 

Bondage  thus  shameful. 
Woe,  woe !  for  the  pain  that  is  on  me  now. 
I  groan,  and  I  groan  for  the  coming  pain — 
When  will  the  end  of  this  evil  break 
like  the  dawn  of  a  star  in  heaven  ?  *' 

Mra.  Webster  need  not  fear  the  comparison  with 
Dean  Milman : 

"  Now  let  the  forkM  whorls  of  fire  bo  driven 
Against  me,  and  let  the  air  be  convulsed 
With  thunder  and  rage  of  boisterous  wiuds. 
Let  the  blast  sway  the  earth  to  her  lowcRt  base, 
To  the  very  roots,  let  it  heap  the  sea  wave 
In  lashing  surge  on  the  path  of  heaven's  stars, 
Let  it,  whirling  me  high  in  resistless  wrath, 
Dash  my  body  down  to  deep  Tartarus — 
He  stays  me  not,  do  what  he  will." 

Thus  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's : 

"  Aye  on  that  head  the  lightnings  hurl. 

In  sharp-edged  flakes  that  blaze  and  curl, 

With  thunders  rend  the  shivering  heaven, 

And  blasts  in  frantic  eddies  driven  I 

The  earth  to  ito  foundations  bare. 

Up  from  its  roots  let  whirlwinds  tear  I 

Confound  wild  ocean  in  its  wrath 

Even  with  heaven's  stars  in  their  empyreal  path: 

And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  storm 

Deep,  deep  to  Tartarus,  my  form ; 

Plunged  in  the  gulf  of  dark  Necessity; 

Yet  never,  never  can  he  make  me  die." 
The  Princt^a  l^ogress;  and  other  Poems.  By 
CmusTiNA  RoBETTL  Londou:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
No  one  can  read  Miss  Bosetti's  volume  without 
the  conviction  that  whatever  the  comparative 
rank  to  which  she  may  be  entitled,  she  takes  an 
undisputed  place  among  true  poets.  Whatever 
may  be  the  indefinable  criteria  of  poetical  genius 
as  distinguished  from  clever  verse-making,  they 
are  unmistakable.  Whatever  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  her  muse,  Miss  Rosetti  has  every 
right  to  slug,  that  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  can 
claim ;  no  oue  can  imagine  that  her  thoughts 
would  be  better  said  than  sung.  Her  thought 
ia  not  so  profound  as  Wordsworth's ;  her  form 
is  not  so  perfect  as  Tennyson's ;  her  passion  is 
not  so  intense  as  Byron's ;  her  descriptive  power 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Thomson ;  she  has  not  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  Hood ;  nor  does  she  equal 
any  of  these  great  masters  in  musical  rhythm  or 
constructive  power,*  yet  is  she  beyond  all  ques- 
tion a  genuine  poet.  Her  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  are  inspired  by  the  recognition 
of  underlying  meanings  and  subtle  harmonies. 
Her  feeUng  is  deep  and  tender,  although  its  sad- 
ness is  too  predominant ;  and  her  verse  is  artistic 
and  musical  Slie  sings  as  a  bird  sings,  because 
she  must. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Genealogical 
Memoir*  of  the  Huntington  Family.  By  Bev. 
E.  B.  Huntington,  A.M.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  famiUes  of  Connecticut,  whose  members 
have  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  church  and  state 
from  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.    It  is  a 


book  of  great  research  and  labor,  and  contains 
much  historic  information. 

In  Memoriam  of  the  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour, 
who  died  in  October  last.  This  neat  volume  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  personal  worth  of  an 
honorable  man,  whose  life  has  been  filled  up 
with  usefulness,  to  a  great  degree,  in  tlie  publio 
service.  We  knew  him  in  Yale  College,  as  a 
hard  student,  almost  a  half  a  century  ago,  beloved 
and  respected.  His  laborious  efibrts  in  the  State 
convention  last  year,  we  are  told,  shortened  hta  life. 
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The  Great  Eclipne. — Major  Tennant  is  going  out 
to  India  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  August  18, 
with  a  special  view  to  photography  and  polariza- 
tion ;  the  cost  of  the  expedition  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Major 
Tennant  will  be  accompanied  by  three  non*com- 
missinned  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  well  ex- 
ercised in  photographic  manipulation  ;  so  that  good 
pictures  of  all  that  takes  place  during  thi.s  almost 
unprecedented  eclipse  may  be  anticipated.  The 
instruments  will  lie  set  up  at  Guntoor  or  Masuli- 
patam.  Thus,  with  the  party  under  Lieut.  Her> 
schel,  which  we  mentioned  a  fortnight  since,  there 
will  be  two  bodies  of  trained  observers  on  watch 
for  phenomena.  The  more  the  better;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  science  if,  nlong 
the  whole  line  of  the  eclipse,froro  Gondar  to  theKew 
Hebrides,  where  the  totality  begins  at  sunset,  par- 
ties were  stationed  to  observe  tlie  eclipse  hour  by 
hour,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  Such  a 
series  of  observations  would  perhaps  Kettle,  once 
for  all.  the  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  red 
protuberances  seen  around  the  sun. 

A  Neio  HydratJie  Cetnent. — Many  excellent  hy- 
draulic cements  are  already  known.  A  very  sim- 
ple and  effective  one  has  recently  beeu  added  to  the 
number  by  M.  Lorel.  It  ia  merely  a  basic  hyd rat- 
ed oxy-chloride  of  magnesium,  and  it  is  formed  by 
adding  a  more  or  less  concentrated  suluiion  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  to  magnesia.  The  magne- 
sia may  be  very  conveniently  obtained  by  adding 
quick-lime  to  the  mother  liquor,  that  ia  the  residue 
in  salt  works,  which  contains  chiefly  chloride  of 
magnesium ;  magnesia  will  precipitate,  and  is  to 
be  calcined.  Double  chloride  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  will  remain  in  the  liquid;  and  if  chalk 
or  lime  are  added,  an  excellent  material  for  harden- 
ing common  plaster  on  walls,  etc..  will  be  obtained; 
or  the  liquid  itself  may  be  used  for  moistening  the 
materials  in  making  the  cement  Magnesium  ce- 
ment is  extremely  plastic,  and  forms  a  substance 
like  marble.  It  takes  color  well,  and  it  has  such 
agglutinative  power,  that  one  part  of  it  is  capable 
of  uniting  twenty  parts  sand.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
pected to  constitute  a  means  of  rendering  building 
easy,  where  building  materials  do  not  exist. 

Printing  on  Olats. — Very  cheap  and  beautiful 
products  are  now  obtained  by  printing  on  glass; 
a  large  amount  of  the  fine  effect  of  stained  glass 
being  had  for  a  very  small  portion  of  its  cost  The 
inventor,  M.  De  Motlia}',  uses  for  coloring  matter 
pigments  mixed  with  a  solution  of  silicate,  or  sili- 
oo-borate  of  potash  and  lead,  and  a  solution  of  resin 
in  turpentine.  The  printing  is  effected  with  roll- 
ers, and  the  colors  are  vitrified  by  heat,  no  dis- 
tortion taking  place. 
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The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  — ^The  continued  enip- 
lion  of  Vesuvius  is  creating  considerable  interest^ 
and  crowds  of  strangers  from  distant  parts  of  tlie 
world  are  hasteuing  to  witness  this  grand  effort  of 
nature.     A  correspondent  writes  a  very  interest* 
ing  description  of  the  scene.     He  says:     *' Fifty 
miles  from  shore  Vesuvius  looks  like  a  lighthouse, 
until  seen   through    the    glass,    when   irregular 
tongues  of  flame    become   visible.     Twenty-five 
miles  nearer  it  is  seen  in  all  its  glory  crowned 
with  leaping  finme  and  smoke,  while  about  mid- 
way from  the  summit  lava  encircles  it  like  a  girdle 
of  tire.     To  north    country  eyes    the    mountain 
seemd  to  have  a  great  bonfire  on  the  top  and  a 
chain  of  coke  ovens  round  it.     So  much  for  the 
sea  view.     Once  at  Naples  you  may  drive  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  then  proceed  on  horse- 
back.    At  first  the  road  is  steep  and  dusty,  and 
full  of  stones  and  cinders.    Then  comes  a  tolerable 
bit  of  highway  over  the  old  lava,  which  is  like 
gome  broad  black  torrent  of  thick  mud  suddenly 
petrified.     After  an  ascent  of  about  an  hour  and 
three  quartern  you  can  dismount  and  look  down 
on  the  real  lava.     Last  week  some  adventurous 
spirits  took  advantage  of  a  lull  to  go  partly  down, 
and  their  report  is  that  lava  boils  gently  over  the 
top  of  the  crater,  and,  burrowing  among  the  old 
lava,  makes  a  tunnel  for  itself  till  it  comes  out  as 
we  saw  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cone.    There  it  sepa- 
rates into  numbers  of  little  streams  about  three 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide.    These  have  so  little 
force  in  them  that  they  change  their  direction 
every  day,  turning  whenever  any  obstacle  comes 
in  their  way.    Scrambling  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  broad  torrent  of  old  lava,  and  walking  along 
the  smooth  surface  of  a  stream  cooled  since  yes- 
terday, we  came  close  to  the  burning  stream.     It 
was  flowing  slowly  ou,  a  stream  of  clear  red  fire 
and  the  color  of  live  ooals.    One  of  our  party 
took  a  walking-stick  and  stirred  it,  bringing  away 
a  piece  into  which  we  stuck  a  sou.    The  heat  was 
terrible.     A  sort  of  white  steam,  without  moisture, 
or  smoke,  or  blacks  parching  our  faces,  while  the 
heat  underground  seemed  to  bum  our  boots.     We 
sat  and  watched  this  for  an  hour,  and  saw  a  new 
stream  break  out,  which  had  (bund  its  way  under 
the  lava  for  about  six  feet     It  flowed  very  slowly, 
moving  about  three  feet  in  ten  minutes,  and  where 
it  cooled  it  stood  in  thick  leathery  black  folds  like 
the  corrugations  pf  an   elderly  elephant's  hide. 
We  lingered  until  afler  sun-down ;  a  single  light 
fleecy  cloud  floated  mysteriously  toward  the  fiery 
cone — a  cloud  lit  up  b}',  and  reflecting  the  shad- 
ows of  the  burning  lava  below ;  a  mass  of  glow- 
ing smoke   which,   while  converting  the  entire 
mountain  into  one  liuge  pillar  of  fire,  disguised  its 
proportions  and  increased  its  size ;  a  wild  picture 
of  destruction,  of  danger,  and  of  desolation,  recall- 
ing images  of  Tophet,  and  of  the  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven;    a  standing  comparison  be- 
tween our  fleeting,  petty  life  and  the  everlasting 
hillfl  in  the  fast-deepening  purple  around;  a  long- 
ing to  be  silent  and  alone,  which  made  the  chatter 
of  our  guide,  and  even  the  grating  of  our  horses^ 
hoofs  against  the  hardened  lava  jar  harshly  upon 
the  nerves ;    and,  above  all,  a  solemn  feeling  of 
gratitude   for  tlie  grandeur  we  had  witneaa^ — 
were  my  last  impressions  of  Vesuvius.'* 

Ballooning. — The  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ia  Presi- 


dent, propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  machines 
connected  with  ballooning  in  June.  The  objects 
to  be  collected  are — 1.  Light  engines  and  ma- 
chinery; 2.  Complete  working  aerial  apparatus; 
3.  Models;  4.  Ditto — working ;  5.  Plans  and  illus- 
trative drawings;  6.  Separate  articles  connected 
with  aeronautics,  including  objects  of  interest  illus- 
trative and  commemorative  of  previous  experi- 
ments; 7.  Kites  or  other  similar  apparatus  pro- 
posed to  be  used  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  traction, 
or  in  the  attainment  of  other  useful  ends;  8. 
Painting  and  Drawing  of  cloud  scenery  and  land- 
scape as  seen  from  a  balloon.  Four  prizes  are 
oflered  for  various  impix>vement8  in  aeronautical 
machinery.  The  Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society 
have  devoted  60^.  as  a  prize  for  "  the  best  form  of 
kite  or  other  aerial  arrangement,  or  modification 
thereof,  for  establishing  a  communication  from  a 
wreck  on  shore,  or  between  two  vessels  at  sea,"' — 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  declared  their 
intention  of  giving  a  prize  of  60/.  to  the  exhibitor 
of  H  machine  to  carry  and  be  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  or  other  motive  power,  which  shall  sustain 
and  move  itself  in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  not  leas 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty  minutes— the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
ofiers  a  prize  of  luO/.  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
which,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  a  kite  or  balloon, 
shall  ascend  with  a  man  to  the  height  of  l*iO  feet 
— >and  the  Aeronautical  Society  otTers  a  prize  of 
60/.,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  several  mem- 
bers, to  the  exhibitor  of  the  lightest  engine  in 
proportion  to  its  power,  from  whatever  source  the 
power  may  be  derived. 

llu  natural  sciences  have  to  monm  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  cnltivatora,  of  a 
most  amiable  and  excellent  man.  Prof.  J.  Vander 
Hoeven,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  tlie  University  of 
Leyden,  died  on  the  1 1th  instant,  at  his  house  in 
Leyden.  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1801,  and,  consequently,  had  just  com- 
pleted his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  fellow  of 
many  learned  societies  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, among  the  rest  of  the  Linueoan  Society  of 
London. 

Molten  Steel — We  read  in  a  French  contempo- 
rary that  Mr.  Galy  Cazalat  has  invented  an  in- 
genious process  for  compressing  molten  Ftc'el,  in- 
tended for  guns,  so  efiectually  as  to  save  all  the 
labor  of  hammering.  In  the  upper  purt  of 
the  mould  into  which  the  metal  is  run  ia  an 
apparatus  containing  a  small  quantity  of  highly 
inflammable  powder,  which,  in  buruuig,  generates 
gas  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  thereby,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  pressure  of  ten  atmcttipberea. 
This  pressure  expels  the  gases  contained  in  the 
steel,  and  forces  the  metallic  molecules  in  the 
closest  union. 

Palatine  JliU,—  Probably  no  ground,  for  its  area, 
surpasses  in  archaeological  interest  that  portion  of 
the  Palatine  Hill  purchased  by  the  Kmperctr  of 
France  from  the  ox-King  of  Naples.  It  is  a  mine 
of  artistic  wealth,  teeming  with  statues,  altars, 
ornaments,  and  rich  marbles.  Signor  Ki«ii,  to 
whom  the  excavations  on  this  site  are  inlruMrd, 
has  just  discovered  a  large  altar,  bearing  an  io- 
Bcriptiou  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  Cneius 
Domiiius  Calvinus,  twice  Vice-Consul,  ixa  53  and 
40.  He  largely  decorated  the  Palatine  witli  treas- 
ures, granted  to  him  by  the  Senate  aflor  the  sup- 
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pression  of  tlie  Iberian  insurrection.    The  altar  is 
Buppo^d  to  iiave  stood  before  the  statue  of  Jupi> 
•  ter  Victor,  in  the  temple  of  tliat  name. 

Ammonta  Engine. — Paris  scientific  papers  state 
that  M.  Fort's  ammonia  engine,  which  created 
considerable  interest  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition, 
has  been  fiirtlier  improved,  and  is  likely  to  come 
into  practical  use.  Careful  experiroenis  show  that 
while  an  ordinary  15-horse  power  steam-engine 
consumes  247  kilogrammes  of  coal  in  fuur  hours, 
an  ammonia  engine  uses  only  107  kilogrammes, 
being  a  saving  of  about  sixty  per  cent  The  ob- 
jection to  the  u»e  of  ammonia  thai  it  destroys 
copper,  is  obviated  by  having  all  the  parts  of  the 
Btearo*engioe  made  of  iron.  The  ammonia  used  is 
that  known  as  liquid-ammonia. 

Dtftirees  of  Volcanic  Eruptions, — Apropos  of  the 
lion  Vesuvius,  now  in  full  blast,  M.  C'laire  De- 
YiUOf  Member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  has  long  investigated  the  phenomena  of 
volcanos,  asserts  that  there  exists  a  constant 
and  certain  relationship  between  the  degrees  of 
intensity  of  an  eruption  and  the  nature  of  the 
gaseous  elements  ejected  from  volcanic  apertures. 
He  states  that,  in  an  eruption  of  maximum  in- 
tensity, the  predominant  volatile  product  Ls 
chloride  of  sodium,  accompanied  by  other  prod- 
ucts of  soda  and  potassium;  in  eruptions  of  a 
second  degree,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  iron  pre<lominate ;  in  a  third  class  of  eruption, 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  and  the  salts  of  ammonia 
prevail ;  and  in  the  last  class  nothing  is  ejected 
but  steam,  carbonic  add,  and  combustible  gases. 
Thu«,  complete  eruptions  are  of  four  degrees 
of  intensity ;  and  a  •  great  eruption,  like  that 
of  Vesuvius  at  present,  passes  successively 
through  these  four  phases,  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker. 

Recent  Observations  of  the  Moon, — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  in 
1£>52,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  physical  character  of  the  moon's 
surface  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth. 
In  his  address  to  the  meeting,  the  President  for 
the  year  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  interest  that 
such  a  report  would  liave  for  geologists  and 
the  ctiltivators  of  physical  science  generally. 
The  moon  presents  to  us  the  9ame  appearance 
that  the  earth  might  be  supposed  to  present  if, 
stripped  of  all  its  sedimentary  deposits — if,  so 
to  speak,  the  bones  of  the  globe  were  all 
laid  bare.  These  deposits  were  all  formed  be- 
neath the  ocean  which  covers  so  large  a  pert 
of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  moon,  as  the  observ- 
ers assure  us,  has  no  ocean,  and  no  sedimentary 
deposits;  consequently,  if  we  could  got  near 
enough,  we  might  see  plainly  what  its  structure 
is,  and  learn  something  of  the  internal  action 
by  which  its  present  configuration  has  been 
produced.  The  requisite  condition  of  nearness 
being  afforded  by  the  telescope,  we  might,  by 
a  careful  series  of  observations,  draw  a  few 
inferences  as  to  the  action  that  has  taken  place 
within  our  own  globe,  and  the  nature  and 
fashion  of  the  surface  hidden  beneath  our  sed- 
imentary deposits.  Here  was  a  promising  field 
for  research  1 — a  prospect  of  increased  and  aocu- 
rate  knowledge  of  Tellus  and  Luna — of  settling 
once  for  all  the  question  of  lunar  seas  and 
atmosphere— of  throning   light   on   tho    very 


primeval  history  of  tho  earth,  and  of  seeing 
a  map  oonstruoted  of  its  hidden  configuration, 
and  thereby  ascertaining  whether  it  presents 
any  likeness  to  the  moon.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  observatories  hi  difl:erent  parts  of  the  world 
promised  to  co-operate  in  the  observations. 
The  promises,  however,  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
the  hopes  entertained  of  a  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  much-desired  object  were  disappoint- 
ed. But  there  was  one  noteworthy  exception. 
Prof.  Phillips  lias,  however,  set  himself  to  the 
task,  and  on  all  favorable  opportunities  has 
worked  at  it  ever  since.  He  has  made  num- 
erous drawings  of  different  parts  of  the  moon's 
surface,  and,  representing  the  same  object  as 
seen  by  morning  light  and  aitemoon  light,  he 
reverses  the  shadows,  and  obtains  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  real  form  of  moimtains 
and  craters  than  is  possible  with  a  single  light 
In  a  short  paper  read  lately  at  the  Royal 
Society,  Prof.  Phillips  has  embodied  some  of 
his  principal  results.  Taken  together  with  the 
drawings,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  report  of 
progress,  for  it  records  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  and  describes  clearly  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  should  be  carried  on.  "  Shad- 
ows thrown  from  objects  on  the  moon  (says 
Prof.  Phillips)  have  exactly  the  same  character 
as  those  observable  on  the  earth,  they  are  all 
margined  by  the  penumbra  due  to  tho  sun's 
diametral  aspect;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  diameter  and  more  rapid  curvature  of* 
the  moon's  surface,  the  penumbral  space  is 
narrower.  At  the  bounda^  of  light  and  shade, 
on  a  broad  gray  level  tract,  the  penumbral 
space  is  about  nine  miles  broad,  undefined, 
but  perfectly  sensible  in  the  general  eflect, 
and  worthy  of  special  attention,  while  endeav- 
oring to  trace  the  minute  ridges  or  smooth 
banks  which  make  some  of  these  surfaces  re- 
semble the  post-glacial  plauis  of  North  Germany, 
or  central  Ireland,  or  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which,  within  a  thousand  centu- 
ries, may  have  been  deserted  by  the  sea." 
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VARIETIES. 

T?ie  New  York  Historical  Sodeiy.^KX  the  hist 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  an  admirable 
historic  paper  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  increase 
Mather  was  read  by  Prof  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Prof.  Smith  has, 
we  believe,  no  superior  as  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian in  this  country,  and  few  anywhere  else. 
The  paper  was  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
Mathers  of  the  olden  time  in  their  character, 
public  life,  and  influence  in  colonial  times.  A 
previous  paper  had  been  read,  reflecting  severely 
on  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Puritans  in  connection 
with  the  witchcraft  of  those  days.  The  able 
vindication  by  Prof  Smith  seemed  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  shut  up  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  in  a  dear,  courteous,  and  satisfactory 
manner, 

Art  Galleries  of  WiUiam  Schaius,^We  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  beautiful 
galleries  of  William  Schaus  at  No.  749  Broadway, 
fully  advertised  in  the  April  edition.  It  will 
bo  seen  by  reading  the  advertisement  how  rich 
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and  extenPiTe  is  his  collection  of  engravings  and 
artists'  materials,  and  how  much  there  is  to 
admire  in  the  fields  of  art  on  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Schaus.  Our  friends  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  calling  in  to  admire  the  works  of  art 
for  themselves.  The  gentlemanly  manager  and 
his  assistants  are  at  the  rooms. 

The  Academy  of  Design.—Tho  forty-third  annu- 
al exhibition  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  April  14th 
to  a  private  view  of  a  few  hundreds  of  invited 
guests.  A  brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  present  to  grace  the  art  saloons, 
though,  by  reason  of  the  rain,  the  evening  was 
adverse.  A  rich  art  enjoyment  seemed  to  sit  on 
the  brows  of  all  present,  with  a  marked  feeling 
of  approbation  of  this,  on  the  whole,  best  of  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy.  The  mana- 
gers have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
labors  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public  The 
genius  of  art  lifts  her  standard  higher  and  higher 
each  year.  The  catalogues  were  not  ready,  but 
will  be  on  the  morrow,  and  the  doors  will  be 
opened  to  the  public.  We  have  only  time  and 
room  in  this  number  for  a  brief  uotioo  of  a  few 
of  the  works.  The  number  of  pood  portraits  is 
remarkable.  We  can  only  mention  a  few :  Wm. 
H.  Macy.  a  full  length  by  Huntington;  Dr. 
Edward  Delafleld,  a  full  length  by  Thomas  Hicks; 
Parke  Godwin,  a  very  strong  "bust  picture  by 
Le  Clear ;  E.  V.  Haughwout,  a  full  length  by 
Huntington;  Egbert  Egberts,  a  full  size  by 
Elliott;  Solon  Robinson,  a  full  size  by  Carpenter; 
a  daughter  of  Gk)venior  Fenton,  one  of  the 
happiest  of  Huntington's  eflbrts ;  Mrs.  Governor 
Morgan,  by  Gisorge  A.  Baker,  who  also  has  a 
portrait  of  Henry  Peters  Gray;  Brastus  Corning, 
one  of  the  best  of  Elliott's  portraits.  A  spirited 
portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant  by  Frank  Buchser  repre- 
sents him  as  just  having  written  the  line, 
"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,"  etc. 
He  holds  the  manuscript  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  pencil  in  the  right  We  chall  notice  further  in 
our  next. 

A  vertf  remarkable  gold  coin  has  recently  been 
brought  to  tins  country  from  India.  Its  value  and 
importance  appear  iu  a  few  words  of  description 
communicated  by  General  A.  Cunningham.  •'  But 
what,"  he  writes,  '•  is  a  double  gold  mohur  com- 
pared to  the  great  gold  Eucratidea  which  has  just 
been  brought  from  Bokhara  by  Aga  Zebalun  Bo- 
khAri  ?  It  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  ten  stalers^  or  eleven  guineas  1  It  has 
the  usual  heimeted  head  on  one  side,  with  the 
horsemen  and  inscription  on  the  reverse.  The 
owner  has  refused  700J.  for  it.  It  is  genuine,  and 
beats  all  the  Greek  coins  hitherto  diwuvered.'' 

Ctnvmmjiiion  of  T\]b€iceo  in  France.  —  As  an 
appendix  to  your  note  on  the  consumption  of 
tobAcco  in  England  in  186.>,  inserted  in  your 
"  Weekly  Gossip  "  of  March  7,  I  send  30U  the  fol- 
lowing curious  calculations,  founded  on  the  oflScial 
returns  of  the  French  Government,  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  France  in  18<i4,  the  French 
weights  and  measures  being  converted  into  English. 
In  the  year  mentioned  the  French  people  consumed 
in  the  form  of  snuff  15,39S.948  lb.  of  tobacco,  rep- 
re$>oitting  thirty  columns,  eacti  equal  to  the  Col- 
umn Vend6me  (say  the  Duke  of  York's  Column). 
They  smoked  86,881,820  lb.,  sufficieot  to  construct 


in  a  compressed  mass  the  Arch  of  Triumph  da 
I'^toile  ((«ay  a  mas^  twice  the  size  of  our  Marble 
Arch).  Besides  this,  they  smoked  55,(>fM)  lb.  of  ci-  ' 
gars  at  four  sous  each,  which  laid  end  to  end  would 
measure  398  miles,  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Baj- 
onne  nearly;  of  three  sous  cigars  126,000  lb.,  in 
length  992  miles,  the  distance  from  Paris  to  St 
Petersburg;  of  two  sous  cigars  356,000,  in 
length  2,357  miles,  the  distance  from  Paris  to 
Teheran;  of  cigars  at  one  sou,  weighing  5,469,170 
lb.,  in  length  42,725  raile^  or  about  twice  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  globe.  The  total  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  snuffing  and  smoking  in  18G4  was 
58,287,960  lb.,  or  about  twenty  ounces  per  bead 
— ^nearly  the  same  as  in  England,  where  the  con- 
sumption in  1865  per  head  (per  mouth  and  nostril) 
was  twenty-one  ounces.  We  have  not  the  data 
to  enable  us  t4)  make  similar  calculations  for  this 
country;  but  the  49,000,0()0  lb.  consumed  in 
1865  in  snuff  and  tobacco  would  give  at  least 
the  representation  of  twenty-five  London  Monu- 
ments, a  Temple  Bar  and  the  four  lines  of  1  rabl- 
gar  Sqtiare.  Our  cigars  lai<l  end  to  end  woald 
not  extend  so  lar  as  the  French  ones,  but  at  the 
least  they  would  represent  a  double  set  of  rails 
from  the  Land's  End  to  John  oH^roat's,  and  branch 
lines  to  our  principal  seaports  into  the  bargain. 

J.  K. 

M.  DupREZ.  whose  energy  is  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  manifestations  in  the  world  of  music 
that  we  can  call  to  mind,  has  been  writing  tn 
oratorio,  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo's  picture,  on 
no  less  portentous  a  subject  than  '*The  List 
Judgment."  This  is  shortly  to  be  performed  in 
Paris. 

Influence  of  the  Hieatre.—To  the  dramatk^  treat- 
ment of  history  or  of  truth  there  is  clearly  no  ob- 
jection. Shakespeare's  historical  plays  give,  as  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  a  better  idea  of  Koglish 
history  than  the  old  chroniclers.  Parables  well 
spoken  or  carefully  penned  are  dramas,  and  all 
great  teachers  have  \ised  them.  To  the  reading 
of  dramas  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  we 
recognize  oerutn  conditions.  Let  the  principal 
agents  be  virtuous,  and  the  sentiments  pure  and 
noble ;  or,  if  they  describe  character  or  nirmnen 
the  working  of  pas.sion.  In  fact,  as  found  in  actual 
life,  let  them  be  truthful;  and  let  them  be  read  by 
those  who  are  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the 
thought,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  rt^ceive  mbi* 
chief  from  the  def>criptiona  Or,  if  they  are  dmroas 
of  wit  and  humor,  intended  for  amusement  and 
relaxation,  then  let  them  be  read  sparingly,  and 
be  made  a  relaxation  and  not  a  business;  Even 
if  they  portray  vice,  they  may  be  cauti«»usly  read, 
if  they  render  it  loathsome,  and  if  the  studj  i? 
likely  to  help  the  reader  to  such  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  may  fit  him  the  better  for  rml 
life.  Subject  to  these  oonditiona,  the  drama  is. 
theoretically  s|waking.  as  harmless  and  as  allow* 
able  as  a  novel,  or  a  story,  or  a  poem.  But,  as  w« 
have  seen,  many  dramas  are  objectioniihle.  aod 
violate  one  or  other  of  the  four  conditions  we 
have  ventured  to  deecribe.  To  dranms  as  acted, 
however — that  is,  to  the  theatre — there  are  sernnis 
objections.  'Hie  company,  the  associations,  the 
sensuousness  of  the  whole  scene,  iiave  xnvX  (^ 
them  come  to  be  mischievous ;  while  the  plays  that 
are  most  popular  are  often  queetionable  in  charac- 
ter and  lowdriijg  in  tendency.    OoDgrevt\  Indeed, 
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dePeuded  the  theatre  in  this  respect  by  defininfir 
comedy,  afler  Aristotle,  as  *'  tlie  imitation  of  what 
ia  worse  in  human  nature."  But  this  remark, 
though  a  learned  excuse  for  himself^  is  no  plea  for 
the  sta^o.  It  is  ihe  opposite,  and  forms  one 
ground  of  our  censure.  And  even,  if,  by  chance, 
the  theatre  teaches  great  truths,  it  fails  to  impress 
them  upon  the  mind.  The  accompaniments,  as 
Johnson  held,  distract  attention  and  weaken  im- 
pression. Its  best  defence  is  that  it  is  a  recrea- 
tion ;  and,  it  is  added,  it  may  be  a  harmless  recrea- 
tion.  But  even  it  particular  plays  be  harmless,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  seek  recreation  in  what 
is  less  sensuous,  more  helpful  to  the  cultivation  of 
true  taste,  less  injurious  to  our  youth,  and  free 
from  the  fearful  risks  which  experience  and  his- 
tory have  shown  to  be  connected  wiih  the  tiii\ffe. 
In  all  this  reasoning  we  have  purposely  taken  the 
lowest  ground.  No  argument  against  the  theatre 
has  been  advanced  which  may  not  be  conceded 
on  the  ground  of  morality  alone:  and,  in  fact, 
every  argument  has  been  conceded  by  moralists, 
and  even  by  playwrights.  If  the  theatre  be  es- 
timated from  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  its 
tendency  to  promote  or  to  hinder  the  tastes  and  as- 
pirations of  spiritual  life,  our  judgment  becomes 
much  more  decided.  It  is  not  that  religion  is  a 
system  of  gloomy  restrictions.  The  delights  of 
,  friendship  and  society,  the  exercise  of  every  fac- 
ulty in  the  investigation  of  philosophy,  in  the 
study  of  literature,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
all  arts  and  all  knowledge,  are  within  the  range 
of  the  enjoyments  it  allows.  Nothing  is  forbidden 
but  what  is  evil  either  in  itself  or  in  its  intiuence. 
Nor  is  it  that  religion  is  not  aided  by  whatever 
can  adorn  and  refine.  The  most  exquisite  relish 
fur  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life  is  so  tar  from  being 
opposed  to  exalted  piety,  that  they  tend,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  elevate  and  perfect  one  an- 
other. But,  in  fact,  a  really  earnest,  spiritual 
roan  has  no  taste  for  such  enjoyment  as  the 
theatre  presenta  It  affords  iiim  no  relaxation  or 
pleasure.  And  if,  through  the  decay  of  piety,  he 
does  find  enjoyment  there,  his  whole  tone  of  char- 
acter is  lowered,  his  consistency  aild  power  of 
usefulness  are  diminished,  and  at  length  the  vigor 
and  the  intiuence  of  his  spiritual  life  will  be  lost. 
Reli$(ious  instincto  are,  in  this  case,  a  safe  guide; 
and  if  men  set  them  at  nought,  their  violation  will 
be  followed  by  rapid  deterioration  an- 1  bitter  ex- 
perience.— Angwia  *^  Handbook  of  English  Litera" 
iurey 

A  Wife's  Power. — The  power  of  a  wife  for  good 
oj  evil  is  irresistible.  Home  must  be  the  seat  of 
happiness  or  it  must  be  unknown  forever.  A 
gOi*d  wife  is  to  a  man  wisdom  and  courage, 
strength  and  endurance.  A  bad  one  is  confusion, 
weakness,  discomfiture  and  despair. 

Xo  condition  is  hopeless  where  the  wife  pos- 
seff^e*  firnniess,  decision,  and  economy'.  There  is 
no  outward  prosperity  which  can  counteract  in- 
dolence, extravagance,  and  folly  at  home.  No 
spirit  can  bear  bad  domestic  inriuences.  Man  is 
stron^f,  but  his  heart  Is  not  adamant.  He  delights 
in  enterprise  and  action ;  but  to  sustain  him  he 
needs  a  tranquil  mind  and  whole  heart.  He  needs 
his  moral  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  To  re- 
cover his  equanimity  and  composure,  home  must 
be  a  place  of  repose,  cheerfulness,  peace,  comfort; 
and  his  soul  reuewa  its  strength  again,  and  goes 


forth  with  fresh  vigor  to  encounter  the  troubles 
and  labors  of  life.  But  if  at  home  he  findii  no 
rest,  and  is  there  met  with  bad  temper,  sullen- 
ness,  or  gloom,  or  complaint,  hope  vanishes,  and 
he  sinks  into  despair. 

Lake  of  Boiling  Water. — The  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, Democrat,  tells  the  following  story :  "  This 
afternoon,  about  2  o'clock,  the  residents  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  were  startled  by  a  loud 
report,  resembling  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.  Many  supposed  it  to  be 
occasioned  by  blasting  operations  at  the  stone 
quarries  east  of  the  city,  but  tlie  fact  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  explosion  occurred  at  the 
artesian  well  that  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  situated  about 
midway  between  the  river  and  the  bluffs.  The 
workmen  at  thy  well  became  8on.sible  of  a  re- 
markable chan^  going  on  within  the  bore.  The 
drill  had  been  working  through  a  substratum 
of  dark  porous  rock  for  five  hours,  and  had 
been  making  rapid  progress,  when  suddenly 
the  machinery  stopped,  the  rods  became  violent- 
ly agitated,  and  a  deafening  explosion  ensued, 
followed  by  a  stream  of  boiling  water,  gushing 
with  mighty  force  through  tlie  tube  from  the 
depths  below.  The  startled  workmen  were  blinded 
by  clouds  of  steam.  George  Hayes,  the  workman 
in  charge  of  the  drill  at  the  time,  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.  He  received  a  jet  of  boiling 
water  in  his  neck  and  breast,  but  was  partially 
protected  by  heavy  woollen  clothing.  William 
Marks,  another  operative,  was  badly  scalded 
about  the  feet  and  ankles.  Patrick  (ox,  Andrew 
Parkman,  and  Karl  Snyder,  the  remaining  work- 
men, were  but  slightly  injured.  The  horses 
became  panic-stricken,  and  reared  and  plunged 
violently,  and  extricating  themselves  from  the 
harness,  dashed  madly  over  the  frozen  prairie 
in  the  direction  of  the  bluffs." 

Precious  Stones. — Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  with  respect  to  the  sapphire  and 
ruby  mines  of  Ava:  "The  precious  stones  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  the  Burmese  territorj'  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  sapphire  familr,  and  the 
spinel  ruby.  They  are  found  at  two  places, 
not  very  distant  tVom  each  other,  called  Mogaut 
and  Kyatpean,  about  five  days'  journey  from  the 
capital,  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  lYom  what  I 
could  learn,  the  gems  are  not  obtained  by  any 
regular  mining  operations,  but  by  digging  and 
washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or 
small  brooks.  All  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire, 
as  well  as  the  spinel,  are  found  together,  and 
along  with  them  large  quantities  of  corundum. 
The  varieties  ascertained  to  exist  are  the  Oriental 
sapphire,  the  Oriental  niby  or  red  stone,  the 
opalescent  ruby  or  cat's-eye  ruby,  the  star  ruby, 
the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  white  sapphires, 
and  the  Oriental  amethyst  The  common  sap- 
phire is  by  far  the  most  frequent  but,  in  com- 
parison wfth  the  ruby,  is  very  little  prized  by 
the  Burmese,  in  which  they  agree  with  other 
nations.  I  brought  home  with  me  several  of 
great  size,  »he  largest  weighing  no  less  than 
3030  grains,  or  above  9ii7  carats.  The  spinel 
ruby  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ava,  but  is  not  much 
valued  by  the  natives.  I  brought  with  me  to 
England  a  perfect  specimen,  both  as  to  color  and 
fVeedom  fh>m  flaws,  weighing  22  carats.    The 
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sapphire  and  ruby  mines  are  considered  the 
property  of  the  king ;  at  least  he  lays  claim  to 
all  stones  that  exceed  in  value  a  yiss  of  silver, 
or  lOu  ticals.  The  miners,  it  appears,  endeavor 
to  evade  this  law  by  breaking  the  large  stones 
into  fragments.  In  the  royal  treasury  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  many  fine  stones  of  both  de- 
scriptions. The  year  before  our  visit,  the  king 
received  from  the  mines  a  ruby  weighing  124 
grains ;  and  the  year  preceding  that  eight  good 
ones,  but  of  smaller  size.  No  stranger  is  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  mines;  even  the  Chinese 
and  Mohammedans  residing  at  Ava  are  carefully 
excluded." 

MoiU  Cenis  Tunnel  to  he  Completed  in  Four  Tears, 
— The  prosecution  of  the  works  at  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  has  passed  into  the  Imnds  of  a 
company,  having  at  its  head  the  two  engineers 
Sommeillcr  and  Grattoui.  The  company  under- 
takes to  finish  the  tunnel  in  four  years  from  the 
1st  of  January  last,  and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
for  every  month  beyond  that  time  during  which 
it  shall  not  have  been  completed,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  work  be  finished  before 
that  time,  the  company  is  to  receive  the  same 
amount  for  every  month  gained.  It  is  stated 
tliat  the  diief  diiliculties  lie  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  mountain,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
hardness  of  tlie  rocks,  the  cost  of  tunneUing  is 
about  £72,000  per  kilometre,  whereas  on  the 
French  side  the  cost  is  only  from  £10,000  to 
£12,000. 

Paying  (he  Penalty  in  Advance. — The  lease  of  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  west  of  London  was 
recently  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  sale  imposed  a  penalty  of  £1,000 
on  any  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  brickfield.  The 
lease  was  sold  to  an  American  gentleman  for 
£1,200,  and  on  signing  to  complete  the  purchase, 
he  handed  the  agent  a  cheque  for  £2,200.  "  The 
sum  is  only  £l,'i00/'  said  the  man  of  business; 
"  here  is  a  mistake  of  £1,000."  "  No  mistake  at 
all,''  said  the  buyer.  ''I  am  going  to  turn  it  into 
a  brickfield."  And  turn  it  into  a  brickfield  he 
did,  although  threatened  with  innumerable  actions 
by  the  residents  around-  The  fact  was,  he  had 
discovered  that  once  a  part  of  it  had  been  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  so  he  could  not  bo  indicted 
as  a  nuisance  by  those  who  protested.  From 
this  very  field  is  built  a  great  part  of  the  noblest 
metropolitan  suburbs  of  London. 

Deierminaiion. — '*  The  longer  I  live,*'  says  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,'' the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
diflereuce  between  men — l>etween  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful, 'the  great  and  the  insignificant — is 
energy,  invincible  d. termination,  a  purpose  once 
fixed  in,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  tliat  can  be  done  in  the  world ; 
and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportuni- 
ties, will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  with- 
out it. 

Geological  Changes  in  Italy. — The  curious  geolo- 
gical changes  that  have  been  remarked  from  time 
to  time  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  especially  on  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
are  now  attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
An  hotel,  built  many  years  ago  at  Denseuzano,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  Garda,  is  gradually  sinking 
at  the  rate  of  six  inches  daily,  and  the  ground- 
floor  lias  already  disappeared.    The  immersion  ia 


taking  place  imperceptibly,  and  without  any 
shock.  A  scienti^c  commission  from  ^ilan  bad 
been  appointed  to  examioe  and  report  upon  the 
phenomenon. 

The  ImperiaX  Ball  at  Ute  Tuileries. — At  this  laet 
ball  of  the  season,  some  Americans  were  present- 
ed on  the  occasion,  and  among  the  number  Mr. 
F.  C.  Chickering  of  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Chicker- 
iug,  and  their  niece,  3Uss  Lilian  Chickering.  The 
ladies  were  most  tastefully  and  richly  dressed, 
the  toilette  of  Mrs.  Chickering  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  imperial  sahns.  It  was  of 
pink  silk,  cut  in  the  Pompadour  style,  with  rows 
of  deeippoiTU  d'Alen^on  upon  the  skirt,  over  which 
was  iuUe  diamayUie.  The  lady  s  coiffure  was 
formed  of  pink  ostrich  plumes,  and  a  rich  aigrette 
of  jewels ;  the  hair  lx)ing  like  the  dross,  d  la 
Pompadour.  Miss  Chickering  was  dressed  in 
white,  wearing  one  of  those  toUelies  de  demoutdla 
which  the  French  couiurierea  know  so  well  how 
to  render  rich  and  yet  simple.  It  was  notioeable 
that  whereas,  on  fonner  occasions,  the  Parisiennes 
seemed  to  appear  in  less  beautiful  toikttea,  they 
were  resplendent  at  this  ball  The  Empress,  who 
wore  a  magnificent  toilette  of  white  silk,  reiet'cd 
with  silver,  was  literally  ablaze  with  jewels.  Her 
tiara  was  a  shining  light.  Around  her  neck  she 
wore  a  pearl  collier  of  fabulous  price,  and  the  cor- 
sage of  her  robe  was  a  mass  of  diamonds.  The 
Prinoess  Motteruich,  as  usual,  created  a  sensation, 
by  the  eccentricity  of  her  toilette.  Over  a  white 
silk  skirt,  she  wore  a  tunic  ol  green  satin,  trimiaed 
with  sabla  Her  coiffure  was  formed  of  green 
ostrich  plumes  and  diamonds.  Spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  fur  on  the  dress,  it  seemed  incon- 
ceivably light  and  elegant.  The  Misses  Beckwith 
were  at  this  ball,  and  attracted  much  attentioa 
by  their  beautiful  toilettes. 

Learn  aU  you  can, — Never  omit  any  opportanit7 
to  learn  all  you  can.  Sir  Walter  Soott  said  tliat 
even  in  the  stage-coach  he  always  found  some- 
body who  could  tell  him  something  he  did  not 
know  before.  Conversation  is  frequently  more 
useful  than  books  for  purposes  of  knowledge.  U 
is  therefore*  a  mistake  to  be  morose  and  sOtfot 
among:  persons  whom  we  think  to  bo  iguoraut; 
for  a  little  sociability  on  your  part  will  draw  them 
out,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  you  eooie 
things,  no  matter  how  ordinary  their  employment 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  sagacious  remarks  are 
by  persons  of  this  kind,  respecting  their  {articu- 
lar pursuit  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  owes 
not  a  little  of*  his  fame  to  observations  made 
when  he  was  journeyman  stone  ma^on,  and  iu  a 
quarry.  Socrates  well  said  that  there  was  but 
one  good,  which  is  knowledge,  and  one  evil,  which 
is  ignorance.  Every  grain  of  sand  goes  to  make 
up  the  heap.  A  gold-digger  takes  the  smallest 
nuggets,  and  is  not  fool  enough  to  throw  them 
away  because  he  hopes  to  find  a  large  lump  Sume 
time.  So  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  sliould 
never  despise  au  opportunity,  however  unproaiis- 
ing.  If  there  is  a  moment's  leisure,  spend  it  ovt-r 
good  or  instructive  talking  with  the  first  you 
meet. 

Co//»ene9.~There  aix)  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
considerably  above  3,0Ui)  collieries,  which  l^avo 
a  value  of  more  than  £100,U00,00o  stcrhag;  aud 
in  these  are  employed  about  320,0u0  men  aa<i 
boys. 
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LondoB  QwuterlT. 
THE  QUEEN'S  BOOK.* 

Wk  should  not  fulfil  oar  duty  as  loyal 
pnbjects  of  our  gracions  Queeti,  if  we 
did  not  take  some  part  in  those  e.yprea- 
sions  of  sympathy  and  delight  which  the 
appearance  of  her  volume  lias  called 
forth;  neither  should  we  do  justice  to 
our  readers  if  wc  failed  to  place  on  rec- 
ord some  estimate  of  the  work,  and  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  of  those 
pas«rage?,  so  simple  and  teoder  in  their 
benuty,  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  volume  in  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  and  suggests  many  topics  for 
study  and  observation.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  arrange  our  remarks  and  quo- 
tations under  two  or  three  general  heads. 

L  In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  the  book,  and 
that  which  has  most  commended  it  to 

•  Leapu/ron  the  Jmimai  of  Our  Lift  in  1A« 
Bighlandt.from  1S4S  lo  1861.  Tb  ichjrh  are  pre- 
firrJ  and  added  EUrarlt  from  the  lame  Jaurtial, 
giving  an  AtcoanI  of  Earlier  VUili  to  ScuUond, 
and  Iburi  in  Eaifland  and  Ireland,  end  Yachting 
Excia-tkmt.  Edited  bj  AnTUUR  Uklpb.  Londoii: 
Smilh,  Elder,  sDd  Co.    1868. 
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the  English  public,  ta  its  simplicity  and 
thorough  homelineiis.  It  is  difficult  to 
remeraber,  aa  one  travels  through  ita 
pages,  that  it  depicts  the  private  life 
and  habits  of  the  sovereign  of  the  great- 
est empire  in  the  worM.  Scarcely  a 
word,— certainly  only  a  passing  allusion 
now  and  then, — indicates  that  the  writer 
and  her  £iniily  had  much  more  to  do 
with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  politics,  or 
the  state  and  circuroslance  of  a  splendid 
court,  thnn  thousands  of  English  house- 
holds. Through  out  the  volume,  the 
queen  is  lost  in  the  woman.  The  wife, 
the  mother,  the  friend,  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate mistress,  the  dispenser  of  wise 
and  kindly  charities;  it  is  in  such  guise 
as  this  the  authoress  unconsciously  por- 
trays herself;  and  she  loses  nothing  by 
dispensing  with  courtly  and  royal  con- 
vcntionalilies.  Who  has  not  again  and 
again  felt  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  while  reading  some 
of  the  matters  here  related  of  "Albert," 
and  "  Vicky,"  and  "  Bertie,"  and  the 
other  members  of  that  fiivonred  and 
farjiily,  whose  holidays  were  en- 
with  BO  keen  a  zest,  and  devoted 
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^o  such  innocent  and  healthful  recrea- 
tions ?  And  who  has  not  sighed  to  think 
of  the  cloud  that  has  overshadowed  all 
that  brightness  ? 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  work  re- 
cords the  chief  incidents  of  certain  ma- 
rine excursions  to  Scotland,  and  among 
the  Western  Isles.  There  is  something 
of  state  and  ceremony  here ;  something 
remotely  suggestive  of  those  "  royal  pro- 
gresses "  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  story  of  her  Majesty's  predecessor, 
Queen  Bess.  Yet  Victoria,  even  amid 
the  splendor  of  royal  receptions  and 
entertainments,  has  inmiensely  the  ad- 
vantage of  Elizabeth.  We  wonder  whe- 
ther the  latter  kept  a  diary  of  her  slow, 
stately,  cumbrous,  and  most  costly  ex- 
cursions to  the  country  mansions  of  her 
loving  subjects.  Assuredly,  if  she  did, 
it  contained  nothing  of  that  Interest  in 
common  things,  ancl  that  sympathy  with 
common  people,  which  give  such  a  charm 
to  these  pages.  The  fresh  young  spirit 
of  the  then  youthful  authoress  was  alive 
to  all  beautiful  and  healthy  impressions, 
and  derived  interest  from  all  she  saw. 
The  running  of  the  sailors  up  and  down 
the  shrouds  of  the  royal  ship,  ^^at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night ;  '^  the  man 
carrving  up  the  lantern  to  the  maintop 
in  his  mouth;  the  close  ^' mutch"  caps 
of  the  old  Scotch  women ;  the  barefooted 
girls  and  children,  ^^  with  loose-flowing 
hair,  a  great  deal  of  it  red ; "  the  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  the  Finnan  baddies ;  and 
a  hundred  little  things  of  a  like  kind,  are 
touched  upon  in  a  way  indicative  of  a 
nature  that  cannot  be  sophisticated  and 
spoiled ;  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  which  is 
the  sure  sign  of  a  true  and  a  pure  heart. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  first 
trip,  was  the  reception  given  to  the  royal 

1>air  by  Lord  Brcadalbane.  It  is  minute- 
y  and  somewhat  elaborately  described ; 
her  Majesty  dwells  with  evident  delight 
on  the  firing  of  the  guns,  the  cheering 
of  the  great  crowd,  the  picturesquenesa 
of  the  dresses,  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  its  rich  back- 
ground of  wooded  hills.  ^^  It  seemed  as 
if  a  great  chieftain  in  olden  feudal  times 
was  receiving  his  sovereign.  It  was 
princely  and  romantic."  Then  follows 
this  note,  striking  the  tenderest  chords 
of  our  sympathies : 

"  I  revisited  Taymouth  last  autumn,  on  the 


3rd  of  October,  from  Dunkeld   (incoffnito), 
with  Louise,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole, 
and  Miss  MacGregor.    As  we  could  not  hare 
driven  through  the  grounds  without  asking 
permission,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  be  known, 
we  decided  upon  not  attempting  to  do  so, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  getting  out  at 
a  gate  close  to  a  small  fort,  into  which  we 
were  led  by  a  woman  from  the  gardener's 
bouse,  near  to  which  we  had  stopped,  and 
who  had  no  idea  who  we  were.    We  got  out, 
and  looked  from  this  height  down  upon  the 
house  below,  the  mist  having  cleared  away 
sufficiently  to  show  us  everything ;  and  then 
unknown,  quite  in  private,  I  gazed — not  with- 
out deep  emotion— on  the  scene  of  our  re- 
ception twenty- four  years  ago,  by  dear  Lord 
Breadalbane,  in  a  princely  style,  not  to  be 
equalled  in  grandeur  and  poetic  effect.    Al- 
bert And  I  were  then  only  twenty-three, 
young  and  happy.     How  many  are  gone  that 
were  with  us  then  I     I  was  very  tluinkful  to 
have  seen  it  again.    It  seemed  unaltered. 
1866."— P.  22. 

The  second  visit  was  paid  to  Blair 
Athole ;  and  this  time,  "  Vicky  "  was  of 
the  party.  At  Dundee  the  civic  author- 
ities received  the  royal  party  on  landing, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  gave  tliem 
a  vociferous  welcome,  hut  the  young 
mother's  interest  in  her  little  daughter 
is  more  beautiful  than  anything  else  in 
the  picture : 

"  Albert  walked  up  the  steps  with  me,  1 
holding  his  arm,  and  Vicky  his  hand,  amid 
the  loud  cheers  of  the  people,  all  the  way  to 
the  carriage,  our  dear  Vicky  behaving  like  a 
grown-up  person,  not  put  out,  nor  frighten- 
ed, nor  nervous.  .  .  .  About  three  miles  be- 
yond Dundee  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Lord 
Camperdown*s  place ;  here  a  triumphal  arch 
had  been  erected,  and  Lady  Camperdown, 
and  Lady  Duncan  and  her  little  boy,  witii 
others,  were  all  waiting  to  welcome  us,  and 
were  very  civil  and  kind.    The  little   boy. 
beautifully  dressed  in  the  Highland    dreRa, 
was  carried  to  Vicky,  and  gave  her  a  basket 
full  of  fruits  and  flowers.     I  said  to  All>erV 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  our  child   was 
travelling  with  us,  it  put  me  sx)  in  mind  nt 
myself  when  I  was  *  the  little  Princess*'     Al- 
bert observed  that  it  was  alw'ays  siud  that 
parents  lived  their  lives  over  ^gm  in  their 
children,  which  is  a  very  plei^nt   feelir^. 
.  .  .  We  got  out  at  an  inn  (whidi  wafi  sm  iU 
but  very  clean),  at  Dunkeld,  atad  stopped  to 
let  Vicky  have  some  broUi.     S^ich  a  charm- 
ing view  from  the  window.    Vi<^j  stood  ani 
bowed  to  the  people  out  of 
There  never  was  such  a  good  t 
is,  sleeping  in  the  carriage  at  h 
not  put  out,  not  frightened  at  n 
but  pleased  and  amused,    Sh 


the  irindow. 

Teller  ma  >J'- 
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the  anchor  go  at  night  on  board  ship,  but 
slept  as  sound  as  a  top." — ^Pp.  46-48. 

The  third  of  these  early  excursions 
was  entirely  by  sea,  the  two  eldest  chil- 
dren  being  of  the  royal  party.    Old 
Neptune  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  ceremonious  or  forbearing  to  her 
Majesty  than  he  usually  is  to  the  fee- 
blest of  her  subjects.    Both  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  children  suffered  repeat- 
edly from  his  rough  handling,  while  the 
Pi'ince  Consort  seems  to  have  been  a 
^ood  sailor.    Dartmouth,  the  Isles  of 
bcilly  (as  the  chief  proprietor,  Mr.  Smith, 
resenting  the  equivoque  implied  in  the 
"  SciUy  Islands,"  insists  on  calling  them), 
Milford  Haven  (where  the  Queen  drew 
a  spirited  sketch  of  a  Welsh, woman  in 
one  of  the  curious  high-crowned  men's 
hats),  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
were  all  touched  at  in  succession,  and  a 
few  words  are  given  to  each ;  words  in- 
dicating a  keen  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
of  the  beauties  of  nature^    And  then  we 
have  the  royal  party  steaming  through 
river  and  loch,  now  on  board  the  "  Vic- 
toria and  Albert,"  now  on  board  the 
"  Fairy,"  gazing  on  the  endless  and  va- 
ried beauties  of  the  hnd  of  "  the  moun- 
tain and  the  flood ;"  her  Majesty  taking 
slight  sketches  of  points  especially  inter- 
esting;  "Albert"  landing  every  now 
and  then  to  shoot;  and  "the  children 
enjoying    everything    extremely,    and 
bearing    the    novelty    and    excitement 
wonderfully."    At  Inverary  they  were 
received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Argyll  and  others,  "in  true  Highland 
fashion,"  the  landing-place  being  all  or- 
namented with  heather.   Here  is  a  pret- 
ty sketch : 

"The  pipers  walked  before  the  carriage, 
and  the  highlanders  on  either  side,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  house.  Outside  stood  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lorn,  just  two  years  old,  a  dear,  white, 
fat,  fair  little  fellow,  with  reddish  hair,  but 
very  delicate  features,  hke  both  his  father 
and  mother ;  he  is  such  a  merry,  independent 
little  child.  He  had  a  black  velvet  dress  and 
jacket,  with  a  *  sporran,'  scarf,  and  highland 
bonnet  We  lunched  at  two  with  our  hosts, 
the  highland  gentlemen  standing,  with  hal- 
berds, in  the  room.  We  sent  for  our  children, 
who  arrived  during  luncheon  time." — P.  81. 

Then  on  board  a^ain,  and  sailing  on, 
taking  note  of  objects  interesting  for 
their  beauty  or  their  historical  associa- 
tions, and  diinking  deep   draughts  of 


pleasure,  and  so  the  tour  through  the 
western  lochs  and  isles  comes  to  an  end, 
the  Queen  remarking : 

"I  am  quite  sorry  we  shall  have  to  leave 
our  yacht  to-morrow,  in  which  we  have  been 
BO  comfortably  housed,  and  that  this  delight- 
ful voyage  and  tour  among  the  western  lochs 
and  isles  is  at  an  end — they  are  so  beautiful, 
and  so  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  traditions, 
and  historical  associations." — P.  87. 

The  second  part  of  this  delightful  vol- 
ume contains  a  description  of  the  life 

the  holiday  life— of  the  royal  family  of 
England,  among  the  northern  Highlands, 
afler  the  Queen  had  selected  Balmoral 
as  a  place  suitable  for  that  annual  retire- 
ment from  the  public  cares  and  occupa- 
tions of  royalty  which  must  have  been 
sorely  needed,  and  which  for  many  years 
was  so  keenly  enjoyed.  She  does  not 
specify  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  se- 
lection of  Balmoral ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  uneasy  life  on  board  ship  had  come 
to  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  those 
marine  excursions  for  which  the  earlier 
years  of  her  married  life  were  so  famous ; 
and,  further,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  entire  seclusion  of  Balmoral, 
the  distance  from  railways,  and  the  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  conventional  and 
stately  splendor  of  court  life,  had  very 
much  to  do  in  influencing  the  selection ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  Prince's  intense  love 
of  spoi-t,  especially  the  diflScult,  but  ex- 
citing, sport  of  "deer-stalking,"  for 
which  the  neighborhood  aflforded  such 
splendid  opportunities.  The  following 
passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
cousin,  shows  how  keenly  he  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  it : 

"Without  doubt,  deer-stalking  is  one  of 
the  most  fatiguing,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  pursuits.  There  is  not  a 
tree  or  a  bush  behmd  which  you  can  hide 
yourself.  .  .  .  One  has,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  in  order  to  circumvent 
them  J  and  to  keep  under  the  hill  out  of  their 
wind,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
dressed  entirely  in  gray." — ^P.  35. 

Moreover,  the  royal  pair  fell  in  love 
with  the  Highlanders  almost  at  first 
sight:  "they  are  such  a  chivalrous,  fine, 
active  people.  Our  stay  among  them 
was  so  delightful.  Independently  of  the 
beautiful  scenery,  there  was  a  quiet,  a 
retirement,  a  wildness,  a  liberty,  and  a 
solitude,  that  had  such  a  chaim  for  us." 
Here,   accordingly,  for  some  fourteen 
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suecessive  years  the  royal  family  spent 
the  weeks  of  early  autumn,  climbing  the 
mountains,  organizing  and  accomplishing 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  far  and 
near,  the  Prince  shooting,  or  building, 
or  laying  out  the  grounds,  or  taking 
Gaelic  lessons  from  his  attendants;  the 
Queen  sketching,  or  "working,"  or 
making  the  acquaintance  of  her  humble 
neighbors,  doing  and  receiving  good.' 
And  so  week  after  week  the  bright  hours 
went  all  too  quickly  by,  brimful  of  the 
finest  pleasure,  till  as  winter  drew  near, 
and  the  calls  of  inevitable  duty  grew 
loud  and  importunate,  the  dear  home  in 
the  Highlands  must  be  quitted,  always 
with  regret;  a  regret,  on  the -Queen's 
part,  deepening  year  by  year,  as  the 
fruits  of  her  noble  and  tasteliil  husband's 
skill  and  energy  multiplied  under  her 
view.  Here  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  one 
of  their  strolls  soon  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  Balmoral : 

"  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  we  drove  (the 
three  gentlemen  going  in  another  carriage) 
to  the  road  along  which  we  went  with  Lord 
Portman  the  other  day,  and  up  to  a  small 
path,  where  I  mounted  my  pony,  Albert  and 
the  others  walking.  The  lights  were  roost 
beautiful,  but  the  heat  was  overpowering,  and 
the  sun.  We  turned  to  the  right,  when  out 
on  the  moors,  where  I  got  off  and  walked ; 
and  we  seated  ourselves  behind  a  large  stone, 
no  one  but  Macdonald  with  us,  who  loaded 
the  guns,  and  gave  notice  when  anything  was 
to  be  seen,  as  he  lav  upon  the  ground.  The 
gentlemen  were  below  in  the  road ;  the  wood 
*  was  beat,  but  nothing  came,  so  we  walked  on, 
and  came  down  a  beautiful,  thickly-wooded 
glen,  and,  alter  a  good  deal  of  scrambling  to 
get  there,  and  to  get  up  one  side  of  the  glen, 
we  sat  down  again.  We  then  scrambled  over 
to  the  opposite  side^  where  we  again  conceal- 
ed purselves ;  in  this  beat  Albert  shot  a  roe, 
and, 'I  think,  would  have  shot  more,  had  they 
not  been  turned  back  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  old  woman,  who,  looking  like  a 
witch,  came  along  through  the  wood  with  two 
immense  crutchen,  and  disturbed  the  whole 
thin|^.  Albert  killed  the  roe  just  as  she  was 
commg  along,  and  the  shot  startled  her  very 
much;  she  was  told  to  come  down,  which 
she  did,  and  sat  below  in  (he  glen,  motionless, 
having  covered  her  head  with  her  handker- 
chief. When  two  of  the  beaters  came  down 
and  were  told  to  take  up  the  roe,  they  first 
saw  the  old  woman,  and  started,  and  stared 
with  horror,  which  was  very  amusing  to  see. 
I  rode  a  little  way  afterwards,  and  then  we 
seated  ourselves  behind  a  bush,  in  the  rear  of 
the  wood,  close  to  the  distillery;  but  this 
beat  brought  nothing.    Albert  killed  a  young 


blackcock  before  we  came  to  the  second  beat 
We  were  home  at  a  quarter  past  three  o^dock" 
—Pp.  114,  115. 

The  book  abounds  with  such  sketches 
as  this ;  for  much  of  the  life  in  the  High- 
lands was  spent  out  of  doors;  and  we 
seem  to  tread  on  the  elastic  heather,  to 
inhale  its  fragrance,  and  to  thrill  with 
the  excitement  of  healthy  activity  upon 
the  mountains  in  almost  every  page.  The 
royal  family  had  few  sorrows  of  their  own 
among  these  Highland  scenes.  But  in 
September,  1852,  the  whole  household 
was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  death.  The  first  an- 
nouncement, which  came  by  telegraph, 
was  discredited,  and  the  party  at  Bal- 
moral started  on  one  of  the  accustomed 
mountain  rambles.  On  the  way,  the 
Queen  suddenly  missed  her  watch, 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  ""  the  dear 
old  Duke,"  and  sent  one  of  the  keepers 
back  to  inquire  for  it.  He  returned  with 
news  that  it  was  safe  at  home,  but  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  Lord  Derby,  confirniing 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  nation's  loss.  We 
cannot  but  quote  the  following  touching 
and  true-hearted  notice  of  the  mournful 
event  from  Her  Majesty's  pen.  Happy 
the  monarch  who  has  subjects  that  can 
be  so  trusted,  happy  the  faithful  and 
loyal  servant  of  the  CJrown  whose  worth 
is  so  appreciated ! 

"  God's  will  be  done  I  The  day  must  have 
come :  the  Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well 
for  him  that  he  has  been  taken  when  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  great  mind,  and  without 
a  long  illness ;  but  what  a  Ion  /  One  caoDOt 
think  of  this  country  without '  the  Duke,*  cmr 
immortal  hero  I 

"  In  him  centred  almost  every  honor  a 
subject  could  possess.  His  position  was  the 
hignest  a  subject  ever  had:  above  party, 
looked  up  to  by  all,  revcrea  by  the  whole 
nation,  tne  friend  of  the  sovereign;  apd 
how  simply  he  carried  these  honors !  With 
what  singleness  of  purpose,  what  straight- 
forwardness, what  courage,  were  all  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions  guided!  The  Orowo 
never  possessed,  and,  I  fear,  never  will  so 
devoiedj  loyal,  and  faithful  a  subject,  so 
stanch  a  supporter!  To  us  (who,  alAs! 
have  lost  now  po  many  of  our  valued  and 
experienced  friends),  his  loss  is  irrtg^aaVt, 
for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it 
could  be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  anr 
and  every  difficulty,  was  unequalled.  To 
Albert  he  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and 
the  utmost  confidence.  His  experience  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  past*  were  so  grrsK 
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too:  he  was  a  link  which  connected  us 
with  bygone  times,  with  the  last  century. 
Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

**  We  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head 
of  Loch  J£uich;  and  then  rode  home  in  a 
heavy  shower  to  AU-na-Guithcuaeh.  Our 
whole  enjoyment  was  spoilt ;  a  gloom  over- 
hung aU  of  us."— Pp.  137,  138. 

Gladder  tidings,  however,  at  other 
times,  penetrated  the  mountain  retreat. ' 
Thus,  on  September  10th,  1856,  the  royal 
household  went  ahuost  wild  with  joy  over 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  A  bon- 
fire had  been  prepared  the  previous  year 
when  the  false  report  of  the  reduction  of 
the  famous  stronghold  had  arrived ;  and 
now,  in  a  few  minutes, 

"Albert  and  all  the  gentlemen,  in  every 
species  of  attire,  sallied  forth,  followed  by 
all  the  servants,  and  gradually  by  all  the 
population  of  the  village, — ^keepers,  gillies, 
and  workmen, — up  to  the  top  of  the  cairn. 
We  waited,  and  saw  them  light  it,  accom- 
panied by  general  cheering.  The  bonfire 
blazed  forth  brilliantly,  and  we  could  see 
the  numerous  figures  surrounding  it — ^some 
dancing,  all  ^shouting  —  Ross  playing  his 
pipes,  and  Grant  and  Macdonald  firing  off 
guns  continually;  while  poor  old  Fran9ois 
d'Albertan^on  lighted  a  number  of  squibs 
below,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  not 
go  off.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
afler,  Albert  came  down,  and  said  the  scene 
had  been  wild  and  exciting  beyond  every- 
thing. The  people  had  been  drinking  healths 
in  whisky,  and  were  in  great  ecstacy.  The 
whole  house  seemed  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
excitement.  The  boys  were  with  difficulty 
awakened,  and  when  at  last  this  was  the 
cajse,  they  begged  leave  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cairn. 

"We  remained  till  a  quarter  to  twelve; 
and,  just  as  I  was  undressing,  all  the  people 
came  down  under  the  windows,  the  pipes 
playing,  the  people  singing,  firing  off  guns, 
nnd  cheering — first  for  me,  then  for  Albert, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  *  down- 
fall of  Sevastopol'  "—Pp.  152,  153. 

In  September,  1863,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  splendid  castle  of 
Balmoral  was  laid  by  the  Queen,  and 
two  years  afterwards  it "  seemed  strange, 
very  strange,"  to  her  to  drive  past,  indeed 
through,  the  old  house,  to  her  new  and 
beantifnl  abode.  Twelve  months  after- 
wards she  writes,  with  exquisite  wifely 
pride  and  tenderness : — 

"  Every  year  my  heart  becomes  more  fixed 
in  this  dear  Pafadise,  and  so  much  more  so 
now,  that  aU  has  become  my  dearest  Albert's 


own  creation,  own  work,  own  building,  own 
laying  out,  as  at  Osborne ;  and  his  great  taste, 
and  the  impress  of  his  dear  hand,  have  been 
stamped  everywhere.  He  was  very  busy  to- 
day, settling  and  arranging  many  things  for 
next  year." — ^P.  158. 

Bat  perhaps  the  freshest  and  most  in- 
teresting— certainly  the  most  amusing — 
portions  of  the  book  are  the  accounts  of 
what  are  playfully  called  three  "  Great 
Expeditions,"  in  which  the  parties  trav- 
elled incognito^  and  often  were  both 
conveyed  and  entertained  in  very  primi- 
tive nishion.  Indeed,  to  see  royalty 
"roughing  it,"  and  so  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  fun,  is  vastly  entertaining,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  caprices  of  many  fas- 
tidious and  "snobbish"  tourists  who 
would  complain  loudly  of  much  that  af- 
forded endless  amusement  to  the  august 
excursionists  before  ug.    Thus : — 

"About  a  mile  Trom  this  was  the  ferry. 
There  we  parted  from  our  ponies,  only  Grant 
and  Brown  coming  on  with  us.  Walker,  the 
police-inspector,  met  us,  but  did  not  keep  with 
us.  He  liad  been  sent  to  order  everything  in 
a  quiet  way,  without  letting  people  suspect 
who  we  were ;  in  this  he  entirely  succeeded. 
The  ferry  was  a  very  rude  affair ;  it  was  Uke 
a  boat  or  cobble,  but  we  could  only  stand  on 
it,  and  it  was  moved  at  one  end  by  two  long 
oars,  pUed  by  the  ferryman  and  Brown,  and 
at  the  other  by  a  long  sort  of  beam,  which 
Grant  look  in  hand.  A  few  seconds  brought 
us  over  to  the  road,  where  there  were  two 
shabby  vehicles,  one  a  kind  of  barouche,  into 
which  Albert  and  I  got — Lady  Churchill  and  * 
General  Grey  into  the  other,  a  breaks-each 
with  a  pair  of  small  and  rather  miserable 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  from  the  box.  Grant 
was  on  our  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the  other. 
We  had  gone  so  far  fortv  miles,  at  least 
twenty  on  horseback.  We  had  agreed  to  call 
ourselves  Lord  and  Lady  ChurchiU  and  party  ; 
Lady  Churchill  passing  as  J/wf  Spencer,  and 
General  Grey  as  Dr,  Srty.  Brown  once  for- 
got tbis,  and  called  me  *  Your  Majesty '  as  I 
was  getting  into  the  carriage:  and  Grant  on 
the  box  called  Albert  *  Your  Eoyal  Highness,' 
which  set  us  off  laughing ;  but  no  one  observ- 
ed it."— Pp.  193,  194. 

Then  follows  a  rery  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  night's  stay  at  the  hotel  in 
Grantown,  of  the  dinner,  and  next  morn- 
ing's breakfast,  and  General  Grey  bought 
himself  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  £2. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken 
the  next  year  to  Invermark  and  Fetter- 
cairn.  Here  they  were  startled  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  supposed 
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that  their  secret  had  been  betrayed.  But 
on  questioning  the  little  maid  at  the 
^  Ramsay  Arms,  she  replied,  "  It's  jist  a 
band,"  and  said  that  it  walked  about  in 
this  way  twice  a  treek.  "  How  odd !" 
remarks  the  Queen.  During  the  night 
a  "  commercial"  arrived,  and  was  with 
difficulty  kept  out  of  the  dining-room, 
which  on  ordinary  occasions  was  the 
"  commercial"  room.  He  took  tea  with 
Grant  and  Brown,  and  asked,  "  What's 
the  matter  here  ?  "  to  which  Grant  re- 
plied, "  It's  a  wedding-party  from  Aber- 
deen." Pursuing  their  journey,  they 
halted  at  a  very  small  village,  and  the 
Queen,  "Alice,"  and  Lady  Churchill, 
"  went  into  the  house  of  a  tailor,  which 
was  very  tidy,  and  the  woman  in  it  was 
most  friendly,  asking  us  to  rest  there,  but 
not  dreaming  who  we  were."  In  Glen 
Muich,  which  was  intended  as  a  deer-for- 
est for  the  Prince  of  \yales,  the  Prince 
Consort  stayed  behind  to  give  some  di- 
recti6ns  to  Grant  as  to  the  planting,  but 
suddenly  added,  "  You  and  I  may  be 
dead  and  gone  before  that."  "  In  less 
than  three  months,  alas !"  adds  the  Queen, 
"  his  words  were  verified  as  regards  him- 
self. He  was  ever  cheerful,  but  ever 
ready  and  prepared." 

On  the  "third  great  expedition,"  they 
found  at  the  inn  of  Dalwinnie  very  shoii; 
commons  indeed. 

"  The  inn  was  much  larger  than  at  Fetter- 
cairn^  but  not  nearly  so  nice  and  cheerful; 
there  was  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room, 
and  we  had  a  very  good  sized  bedroom.  Al- 
bert had  a  dressing-room  of  equal  size.  Mary 
Andrews,  a  wardrobe  maid^  who  was  very 
useful  and  efficient,  and  Lady  Churchill's  maid 
had  a  room  together,  everyone  being  in  the 
house;  but  unfortunately  there  was  hardly 
anything  to  eat,  and  there  was  only  tea,  and 
two  miserable  starved  Highland  chickens, 
without  any  potatoes  I  No  pudding,  and  no 
fun  ;  no  little  maid  (the  two  there  not  wish- 
ing to  come  in),  nor  our  two  people — who 
were  wet  and  drying  their  things — to  wait  on 
us !  It  was  not  a  nice  supper ;  and  the  even- 
ing was  wet.  As  it  was  late,  we  soon  retired 
to  rest.  Mary  and  Max  ted  (Lady  Churchill's 
maid)  had  been  dining  below  with  Grant. 
Brown,  and  Stewart,  in  the  ^commercial 
room'  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  They  had 
only  the  remnants  of  our  two  starved  chick- 
ens."—P.  226. 

Once  more,  on  the  J  6  th  of  October, 
1861,  the  party  set  forth,  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  aifter  a 


"  glorious  day,"  returned  home  by  moon- 
light, ^'  much  pleased  and  interested  with 
this  delightful  expedition."  "Alas!" 
wrote  the  Queen  in  her  journal  as  with 
a  presentiment  of  what  was  so  soon  to 
come,  "  I  fear  our  last  greaJt  one ! "  and 
then  follows  a  line  whose  pathos  no  com- 
ment can  enhance — "  It  was  our  last  one 
—1867." 

♦  The  third  section  of  the  work  contains 
a  few  brief  references  to  toui*8  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  yachting  excur- 
sions. These  are  marked  by  the  same 
simplicity  and  freshness,  the  same  inte- 
rest in  all  the  objects  that  presented 
themselves,  the  same  determination  to 
be  pleased,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given  above. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the 
excursion  down  the  English  Channel  in 
1861.  The  Queen  gave  "Vicky"  her 
lessons  during  this  voyage.  The  scene 
in  Mount's  Bay  must  have  been  very 
lively : — 

"  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  anchored ;  Utisi 
crowd  of  boats  were  beyond  everything; 
numbers  of  Comisli  pilchard  Sshermen,  in 
their  curious  large  boats,  kept  going  round 
and  round  us,  and  then  anchored,  besides 
many  other  boats  full  of  people.  14iey  are 
a  very  noisy,  talkative  people,  and  speak  a 
kind  of  English  hardly  to  be  understood." — 
P.  299. 

Even  so,  your  Majesty  I  But,  with 
great  submission,  we  make  bold  to  say 
that  the  "  kind  of  English"  is  more  mu- 
sical than  most  of  our  dialects,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  or  more  loyal  hearts 
in  all  your  Majesty's  dominions  than 
those  which  beat  beneath  the  blue  jer- 
seys of  the  bronzed  and  humble  fisher- 
men of  Mount's  Bay. 

U.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in 
this  volume  than  the  absence  of  seli- 
consciousness,  as  it  is  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  autlioress.  Without 
any  intention  to  do  so,  she  haa  drawo 
for  us,  both  in  the  outpourings  of  her 
own  heart,  and  in  the  description  pf  her 
ways  of  life,  the  ideal  of  "  a  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned."  We  do  not 
think  so  much  of  the  tender,  and  even 
"  gushing  "  way  in  which  she  speaks  of 
her  husband  and  family,  and  of  tiiOK^ 
scions  of  nobility  whom  sho  honored 
with  her  friendship;  though  it  cer- 
tainly is  delightliil  to  see  in  the  high- 
est lady  of  the  land  so  much  of  ardent 
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and  considerate  affection.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Queen  speaks  of  her 
dependants — even  of  the  menials  among 
them  —  and  her  allusions  to  her  inter- 
course with  the  simple  and  primitive 
peasantry  living  round  her  highland 
home,  are  exemplary  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  may  be  studied  with  much 
advantage  by  many  in  far  inferior  sta- 
tions. She  repeatedly  names  the  per- 
sonal attendants  of  the  Piince  Con- 
sort and  herself,  and  generally  to  each 
name  is  attached  some  note  expressive 
of  the  writer's  esteem  and  considera- 
tion for  the  individual  named,  and  for 
the  family  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
belonged.  Here  are  a  few  instances, 
taken  at  random : 

"  Now  pensioned  *  promoted  to  gentleman 
porter  in  1854.  A  very  good  servant ;  and 
a  native  of  Galashiels." — ^r.  45. 

'*A  very  good  man.  His  health  obliged 
him  to  give  up  being  a  Jager  in  1848;  he 
was  then  appointed  a  page,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  till  he  died,  in  November, 
1865."~P.  58. 

"  A  Jager  of  the  Prince's,  who  came  from 
Fort  Augustus  in  the  West;  he  was  remark- 
ably tall  and  handsome.  The  poor  man  died 
of  consumption  at  Windsor,  in  May,  1860. 
His  eldest  son  was  attacks  to  the  British 
'  Legation  in  Japan.  He  died  in  1866.  The 
third  son,  Archie,  is  Jager  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  for  a  year  with  the  beloved 
Prince." 

"  Head-keeper.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon — ^nine  as  keep- 
er ;  he  was  bom  in  Braemar,  in  the  year  1810. 
He  is  an  excellent  man,  most  trustworthy,  of 
singular  shrewdness  and  discretion,  and  most 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Prince  and  myself 
He  has  a  fine  inteUigent  countenance.  The 
Prince  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  has  six 
sons — the  second,  Aleck,  is  wardrobe-man 
to  our  son  Leopold.  All  are  good,  well- 
disposed  lads,  and  getting  on  well  in  their 
di£^rent  occupations.  His  mother,  a  fine 
hale  old  woman  of  eighty  years,  ^  stops'  in 
a  small  cottage  which  the  Prince  built  for 
her  in  our  village.  He,  himself,  lives  in  a 
pretty  lodge  caSed  Croft,  a  mile  from  Bal- 
moral which  the  Prince  built  for  him." — Pp. 
103,  104. 

We  might  largely  multiply  such  notes ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  But  what  a 
beautiful  example  do  they  display  of 
the  spirit  which  masters  and  mistresses 
should  cherish  towards  those  to  whose 
services  so  much  of  their  own  comfort 
is  due.    No  wonder  that  the  inferior 


members  of  the  Queen's  household 
should  be  so  "devotedly  attached"  to 
their  royal  mistress.  The  editor  very 
properly  calls  special  attention  to  this 
peculiarity,  and  remarks, 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  person  in  thesi 
realms  who  takes  a  more  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  household 
committed  to  his  charge  than  our  gracious 
Queen  does  in  hers,  or  who  feels  more 
keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  dutie?  of 
masters  and  servants.  Nor  does  anj  one 
wish  more  ardently  than  her  Majesty,  that 
there  should  be  no  abrupt  severance  of  class 
from  class,  but  rather  a  gradual  blending  to- 
gether of  all  classes,  caused  by  a  full  com- 
munity of  interests,  a  constant  interchange 
of  good  offices,  and  a  kindly  respect  felt  and 
expressed  by  each  class  to  all  its  brethren  in 
the  great  brotherhood  that  forms  a  nation." 
— PxL 

The  same  kindly,  and,  as  Mr.  Helps 
styles  it,  "  patriarchal "  feeling  pervaded 
the  Queen's  relations  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Balnaoral.  Her 
chapter  on  "  Visits  to  the  Old  Women" 
is  so  beautiful  and  tender,  that  we  must 
give  it  entire.  It  is  but  a  specimen  of 
much  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the  day, 
and  I  walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and 
Lady  Churchill,  stopped  at  the  shops  and 
made  some  purchases  for  poor  people  and 
others:  drove  a  little  way,  got  out  and 
walked  up  the  hill  to  Balnacroft,  Mr?.  P. 
Farquharson's,  and  she  walked  round  with 
us  to  some  of  the  cottages  to  show  me 
where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  to  tell 
them  who  I  was.  Before  we  went  into 
any,  we  met  an  old  woman,  who,  Mrs.  Far- 
quharson  said,  was  very  poor,  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  mother  to  the  former  dis- 
tiller. I  gave  her  a  warm  petticoat,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  old  cheeks,  and 
she  shook  my  hands,  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  me.     It  was  very  touching. 

'^  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty 
Kear's,  who  is  eighty-six  years  old,  quite 
erect,  and  who  welcomed  us  with  a  great 
air  of  dignity.  She  sat  down  and  spun.  I 
^ave  her,  also,  a  warm  petticoat;  she  said,. 
*May  the  Lord  ever  attend  you  and  your?,, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a 
guide  to  ye  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm.'  She 
was  quite  surprised  at  Vicky's  height;  great 
interest  is  taken  in  her.  We  went  on  to  a 
cottage  (formerly  Jean  Gordon's)  to  visit 
old  widow  Symms,  who  is  ^  past  fourscore,' 
with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  quite 
double.  She  was  most  friendly,  shaking 
hands  with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I,  and 
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repeating  many  kind  blessings :  '  May  the 
Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and  with  joy: 
may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  ana 
when  ye  leave  it,'  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  *  May  the 
Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye  in  the  future,  and  may 
every  happiness  attend  ye/  She  was  very 
talkative,  and  when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see 
her  again,  she  expressed  an  expectation  that 
*  she  should  be  called  any  day,'  and  so  did 
Kitty  Kear. 

"  We  went  into  three  other  cottages,  to 
Mrs.  Symons's  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old 
woman  Uving  next  door),  who  had  an  *  un- 
well boy ;'  then  across  a  little  burn  to  anoth- 
er old  woman's:  and  afterwards  into  Blair 
the  fiddler's.  We  drove  back,  and  got  out 
again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant's  mo- 
ther), who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom 
I  gave  a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she 
said,  *  You're  too  kind  to  me,  ye  give  me 
more  every  year,  and  I  get  older  every 
year.'  After  talking  some  time  with  her, 
she  said,  *I  am  happy  to  see  you  looking 
so  nice.'  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and, 
speaking  of  Vicky's  going,  said,  *  I'm  very 
sorry,  and  I  think  she's  sorry  hersel' ;'  and, 
having  said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her 
(the  Princess)  again,  said,  *  I  am  very  sorry 
I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no  harm ;  I  always 
say  just  what  I  think,  not  what  is  fut'  (fit). 
Dear  old  lady ;  she  is  such  a  pleasant  person. 
Really  the  affection  of  these  good  people, 
who  are  so  hearty,  so  happy  to  see  you, 
taking  interest  in  everything,  is  very  touch- 
ing and  gratifying." — Pp.  161-163. 

YeB ;  bnt  it  is  still  more  "  touching 
and  gratifying"  to  see  our  royal  lady 
taking  such  an  interest  in  the  humblest 
of  her  subjects,  and  admitting  them  to 
a  friendship  so  considerate  and  conde- 
scending. And,  unless  rumor  greatly 
belie  her,  our  gracious  Queen  knows 
how  to  administer  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  consolation  to  those  who  need 
it.  The  reign  of  such  a  monarch  cannot 
bnt  be  a  blessing  to  the  realm. 

III.  There  are  two  chapters  in  this 
book  that  have  been  a  great  trial  to  all 
High  Churchmen.  We  allude  to  the 
two  with  the  title  of  "The  Kirk."  We 
presume  that,  according  to  precedent, 
and  to  the  views  of  the  most  orthodox 
Episcopalians,  her  Majesty  should  have 
been  accompanied  to  Scotland  by  some 
"  duly  ordained  "  clergyman,  and  should 
have  relied  exclusively  on  his  services 
for  the  celebration  both  of  domestic 
and  public  worship.  The  idea  of  the 
head  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  worshipping  God  in 


an  unconsecrated  edifice,  and  listening 
to  the  ministry  of  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, is  surely  all  but  intolerable.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  takes  a  different  view 
of  that  subject,  and  records,  just  in  the 
same  simple,  matter-of-course  way  which 
marks  all  her  narrative,  these  visits  to 
"the  kirk,"  and  the  impressions  made 
there  upon  her  mind.  The  first  occa- 
sion named  was  on  October  29,  1854. 
Dr.  McLeod  was  the  preacher,  and  the 
Queen  never  heard  "anything  finer." 
The  sermon,  entirely  extempore,  was 
quite  admirable ; '  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
eloquent,  and  so  beautifullv  argued  and 
put.  But  it  was  in  prayer  tLat  the  gifted 
preacher  won  his  way  to  that  simple  and 
loving  heart : 

"  The  second  prayer  was  very  touching ; 
his  allusions  to  us  were  so  simple,  saying, 
after  his  mention  of  us,  'bless  their  chil- 
dren.' It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my  throat ;  as 
also  when  he  prayed  for  the  'dying,  the 
wounded,  the  widow,  and  the  orphaD5.' 
Every  one  came  back  delighted;  how  sat^ 
isfactory  it  is  to  come  back  from  church 
with  such  feelings.  The  servants  and  the 
Highlander?,  aU  were  equally  delighted.'^ 
Pp.  147, 148. 

This  is  very  schismatic  I  Bnt  the 
next  is  qnite  as  bad.  Under  date  Oct. 
14th,  1866  :— 

"  To  kirk  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  Rev.  J. 
Caird,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
in  Scotland,  performed  the  service,  and  elec- 
trified all  present  by  a  most  admirable  and 
beautiful  sermon,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  but  which  Kept  every  one's  attention 
riveted.  The  text  was  from  the  twdflh 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  eleventh  veiw, 
*  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord.'  He  explained  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  simple  manner  what  real  re- 
ligion is:  how  it  ought  to  pervade  every 
action  of  our  Uvea;  not  a  thing  only  for 
Sundays,  or  for  our  closet;  not  a  thing  to 
drive  us  from  the  world;  not  a  'perpetual 
moping  over  good  books,'  but  *  being  and 
doing  good,'  *  letting  everything  be  done  in 
a  Christian  spirit.'  It  was  as  fine  as  Br. 
McLeod's  sermon  last  year,  and  sent  us 
home  much  edified." — P.  155. 

Very  good  doctrine  undoubtedly,  but 
what  a  scandal  for  England's  Queen  to 
be  listening  even  to  such  teaching  from 
unconsecrated  lips!  Surely,  your  Maj- 
esty, the  bishops  should  look  to  this! 
So,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  of  the 
time  (which  the  publication  of  the  book 
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has  revived),  thought  the  late  BLshop  of 
London,  worthy,  orthodox,  high-church 
Dr.  Blomfield.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
monstrated respectfully,  but  very  earn- 
estly, with  the  Queen  for  this  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety,  but  without  ef- 
fect. And  we  see  the  royal  lady  is  in- 
corrigible ;  for,  during  her  recent  visit 
to  Balmoral,  the  royal  pew  in  the  little 
Presbyterian  church  at  Crathie,  has  been 
graced  with  her  presence  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  Well,  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  sympathize  very  deeply,  nnder  these 
mournful  circumstances,  with  outraged 
Episcopalian  feeling.  If  the  Queen  choos- 
es to  think  that  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ference between  "  church  "  and  "  kirk  " 
than  a  different  mode  of  spelling,  and 
that  she  is  in  her  duty  by  encouraging 
the  Presbyterian  Establii^hment  in  the 
north,  rather  than  Episcopalian  Dissent, 
we  assuredly  shall  not  quarrel  with  her. 
Nay,  we  are  but  too  thankful  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  shows 
herself  so  superior  to  the  bigotry  and 
sectarianism  that  has  far  too  great  a 
hold  of  the  Church  .south  of  the  Tweed 
which  owns  her  as  its  head.  Especially 
do  we  rejoice  that  Scottish  Episcopacy 
finds  no  favor  with  our  monarch  when 
in  her  Highland  home.  The  histoiy  and 
character  of  that  institute  from  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  downwards  have  been 
such  as  to  make  every  true  Protestant 
pray  against  any  increase  of  its  prestige, 
and  devoutly  thank  God  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy, the  Queen  is  proof  against  its 
superstition  and  exclnsiveness. 

There  are  other  and  very  agreeable 
reflections  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
this  beautiful  and  noble  book.  We 
might  dwell,  for  instance,  on  the  illus- 
trations which  it  incidentally  supplies,  of 
the  amazing  social  advance  which  the 
community  of  the  northern  highlands  has 
imdergone  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
How  much  more  genial  and  refined  is 
the  picture  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Queen's  lieges  in  Aberdeenshire 
than  that  which  Scott  draws,  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  "the  anld  times  o'  rugging 
and  riving  through  the  hale  country, 
when  it  was  ilka  ane  for  himsell  and 
God  for  us  a' — when  nae  man  wanted 
property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it, 
or  had  it  langer  than  he  had  power  to 
keep  it."    The  last  remnants  of  loyalty 


to  the  fallen  house  of  Stuart  lingered 
long  among  the  savage  wilds  of  Caledo- 
nia, and  many  a  turbulent  gathering  of 
the  clans,  "  all  plaided  and  plumed  in 
their  tartan  array,"  gave  vent  to  that 
loyalty  in  semi-barbarous  tumult.  Soci- 
ety was  fearfully  disorganized ;  the  blood 
feud  existed  down  to  within  a  short 
period  of  our  own  time ;  and  a  High- 
land chieftain  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
worst  types  of  a  feudal  lord.  Now  all 
is  changed.  The  graceful  and  gentle 
courtesies  of  ducal  and  baronial  hosts 
are  acknowledged  here  with  hearty  grat- 
itude, as  they  are  described  with  a  roost 
lively  pen.  And  as  for  the  peasantry  of 
the  Highlands,  certainly  they  are,  as  the 
Queen  describes  them,  a  most  lovable 
and  noble  race.  Industrious,  respectful, 
chivalrous,  obliging.  God-fearing ;  what 
more  can  monarch  want  from  subject  ? 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  the  Queen  of 
this  mighty  realm  doffing  the  state  of 
royalty,  and  going  down  with  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  to  make  holiday 
and  be  happy ;  beloved  in  Highland  huts 
and  cottages,  it  may  be  with  more  home- 
ly demonstrations  of  regard,  but  not 
with  less  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  than 
among  the  silken  and  essenced  crowd 
that  bend  and  flutter  in  Windsor  and  St. 
James's.  But  we  must  forbear.  We 
lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  thankfulness  that  so  pure  and 
refreshing  a  work  has  been  given — given 
out  of  a  broken  heart — by  our  beloved 
and  gracious  Queen  to  her  subjects.  It 
will  convey  moral  health  wherever  it 
goes ;  it  will  intensify  the  domestic  af- 
fections of  every  family  which  it  may 
enter ;  it  has  already  deepened  beyond 
expression  the  attachment  of  her  people 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  their  pride  in 
her,  as  "the  mother  of  her  people." 
And  there  are  not  many  who  will  read 
it  through  %vith  dry  eyes,  or  fail  to  drop 
a  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  royal  widow 
who  leads  them  so  tenderly  through  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  her  happier 
days,  and  makes  them  sigh  with  her  to 
think  that  "all  was  rapture  then  that  is 
but  memory  now." 
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VOLCAKOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES 

In  a  paper  on  earthquakes  pablishcd 
in  this  Magazine,  No.  360,  we  endeavor- 
ed to  show  that  they  are  undeveloped 
volcanoes,  the  latter  being,  so  to  speak, 
the  complement  of  the  former:  both 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  being  manifes- 
tations of  a  common  subterranean  force, 
but  acting  under  different  conditions. 
For  while  the  latter  are  caused  by  the 
inability  of  the  force  to  break  through 
overlying  rocky  matter,  when  the  force 
is  either  greater,  or  the  superincumbent 
strata  less  impenetrable,  gaseous  matters 
iind  vents  at  one  or  more  points,  and  a 
volcano  is  produced.  Thus,  while  earth- 
quakes are  uncompleted  efforts  to  estab- 
lish volcanoes,  volcanoes  lessen  the  power 
and  sometimes  prevent  earthquakes  by 
acting  as  safety  valves  for  setting  free 
the  expansive  force  exerted  by  the  heat- 
ed interior  of  the  earth  on  its  external 
covering  or  crust. 

At  all  times,  volcanic  phenomena  pos- 
sess great  interest,  and,  at  this  period 
when  the  volcanoes  of  the  old  and  new 
world  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  activ- 
ity, some  account  of  their  phenomena  as 
seen  by  the  most  recent  lights  of  science, 
will  probably  be  acceptable. 

If  earthquakes  have  always  been  re- 
garded with  awe,  volcanoes  are  even  more 
fearful  manifestations  of  the  powers  at- 
tributed in  the  fabulous  mythology  of. 
antiquity  to  the  infernal  earth-shaking 
sovereign  '  Ennorigrous.'  An  examina- 
tion of  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the 
volcanic  and  earthquake  districts  renders 
it  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  phenom- 
ena. Both  develop  themselves  mainly 
along  the  same  zones,  and  earthquakes 
are  mvariably  rarer  and  more  feeble  as 
they  recede  from  the  centres  of  volcanic 
action.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigations,  the  known  active  volca- 
noes or  habitual  vents  of  volcanic  energy 
exceed  400.  These  do  not,  however,  m- 
clude  mud  volcanoes,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  very  distinct  from  those  of 
true  volcanoes.*  Ordinary  volcanoes  are 
thus  classified : 

*  Mud  volcaDoes  are  now,  according  to  the 
highest  geological  authorities,  considered  to  repre- 
Bent  the  declining  stage  of  volcanic  activitj,  but 
under  conditions  hy  no  means  universal. 
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The  largest  proportion  of  these  volca- 
noes are  situated  in  tropical  regions,  very 
few  more  than  30*^  from  the  equator. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  dependent  on 
climate,  many  in  Iceland  bemg  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  others  in  full  blast  in 
the  antarctic  regions.  The  loftiest  erup- 
tive cones  are  Sahama  in  Bolivia,  22,350 
ft. ;  and  Aconcagua  in  Chili,  23,004  ft. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  with  regard  to 
volcanoes  that  the  greater  number^occur 
either  in  islands  or  on  coast-lines  near 
the  sea.  Indeed  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  manifestation  of  great  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  sea  water  probably 
tinds  access  to  the  loci  of  the  subterra- 
nean fires,  and  thereby  produces  enor- 
mous volumes  of  vapor  and  occasionally 
water,  which  frequently  accompanies 
eruptions  on  a  great  scale.  It  was  in- 
deed suggested  by  Sir  H.  Davy  that  if 
the  interior  of  the  earth  contams  large 
quantities  of  the  unoxidated  metalloids, 
all  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  penetration  of  sea 
water  through  deep  fissures.  Though 
abandoned  by  its  distinguished  author, 
this  hypothesis  with  some  important 
modifications  was  entertained  by  the  late 
Dr.  Daubeny  and  other  geologists.  It 
is  certain  that  water  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  volcanic  phenomena, 
elastic  vapors  supplying  tbe  principal 
motive  force  of  upheavals.  Although 
upwards  of  400- volcanoes  have  been  no- 
ted it  is  probable  that  many  more  exist. 
For,  independently  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  eartVs  subaerial  sur- 
face has  not  yet  been  explored,  the  far 
more  extensive  subaqueous  area  doubt- 
less contains  several  volcanic  vents  which 
have  not  yet  raised  an  eruptive  orifice 
visibly  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Graham's  Island,  which  rose  out  of  the 
sea  from  a  depth  of  100  feet  in  a  few 
days,  and  atudned  a  height  of  200ft.Md 
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a  drcmnferenGe  of  three  miles,  is  an  illns- 
tratioD  on  a  large  scale  of  one  of  these 
sea  Tolcanoes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
volcanoes  is  their  remarkable  linear  dts- 
tribation.  They  traverse  both  hemis- 
pheres in  a  great  arched  cnnre,  commenc- 
ing at  Terra  del  Fnego  (the  land  of  fire), 
running  up  the  entire  western  fringe  of 
that  continent,  almost  to  Behring^s 
Straits,  cnneing  the  North  Pacitic 
through  the  Aleutian  chain  ot  isles,  and 
descending  thence  southward  It  along  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippine  Isltwdx^  to  the  ^loluC'Cais 
from  which  two  linefe  branch,  one  ezarUjs- 
ing  Borneo  in  a  semidrcular  sweep  to 
the  west  and  nortli,  and  oniiiiaiTjg 
through  Java  and  Sumatra  to  tbt  Andair 
man  lUIands,  and  mXo  Burma^  ia  ulijc-h 
last  **mTealh  of  is^lsmds''  ibere  are  no 
leas  than  109  loftv  fire-ennrtlin^:  moun- 
tains — the  otber  threading:  Papaa  aiid 
the  SakHnan  and  X^w  Uf  brldef  Inland « 
to  New  Zealand,  wL«ioe  it  f^ewiifi  ccio- 
tinoed  in  Vielc^ria  Laiid  iJiQcrf^t  to  tLe 
Sootli  Pole.  TtJUK  »at  a  day  paM«*e«  cm 
our  g]ol»e  UTtboot  "v^'riut^^'mz  Tol/.:aiiic 
pbetKnzkena.  Heaviutg  tc»1  canines  are  in 
fall  blast  ihroiiirLoiit  Jajiarj :  tJje  DfTmuJ 
state  of  liiBt  cimutTT  i^  iiideed  that  of 
chronic  codtuIsjoil,  uud  tbert  tf  no  idirn 
of  di-irnTiHAiing  vJjs^ciT  hi  tb*?  Tolcanic 
Tbe  Jajmiiehe  w.andf  Tiiaj  T»e 
to re«t  oil  tieucberou* rlbi  oi'  p'UTihie 
irinob  oruRt  over  a  Tui:rb:T  h'^a  of  iiioivai 
lava,  and  «o  treinenciout'  ih  lb*?  «i  tit/*5r- 
n»esn  force  il  tbiit  r^irioii  thud  cluriiijc^ 
tbe  eru|ition*  in  l^i>4l  umi^'t^'wur  ut 
aocbor  uere  «}Hin  round,  and  tb**  hur- 
lH>rs  wert  acoim-d  out  to  tiifir  Vit'.oiiifc- 
Mr-  Scrope.  vbo  Isw  muo*^  t  oieaij'*'*  bifc 
fc|>eGiai  utnclv^  djHUnruiwb**  tii»nj  jiii*>- 
br  tliret  wju^ra  }Uiu*»*-f  : 


1-  Tiia*.  ii.  '¥rui*:v  lut  •  uiMiut  «-r.;.n*  nr?*- 
excaw*"^*-  viuHfii*-'*-  ♦.'oir.inij*  n  t  'fmn;^im*'-»- 


jii»^;i*»fs 


•l»i 


t  v: 


ble  example  is  that  of  Stromboli^  wliicli 
has  been  in  constant  activity  Mnce  Il^/m- 
eric  days.  The  more  common  c/>ndition 
of  volcanoes  is  the  intermittent^  such  as 
is  presented  by  Vesuvius ;  the  m'M  ier- 
rible  that  comin]^  mider  the  ph;iM;  of 
prolonged  iutermjttcnces  and  i^nroxyi^ 
mal  erufitions« 

When  geolo^cal  research  wa*  in  its 
indncy,  volcanic  aft'ym  was  g«!t<'rraJly 
ascribi'd  to  h*fmv  advcrjtitJ'vus  uulon  of 
»uly*-tanccs.  wh^/inc  coTnl^iriati'/Ji  r*-»*u3t4,^l 
in  the  development  of  isjXeti^  h^-al  aod 
violent  ero  j/ti ve  act i </n.  TIjI^  > •  y  j^A  b«-^  I » 
has  long  b^^**:^  abaTidon*^  by  ibvMf  «bo 
have  caxefuJJy  v^u^W^i^l  Tok-a.T></*?^^  N'T 
d<^^  the  opbesTflJ  tb^rvry  4>J  H uj.ul/'Aldt 
awd  Von  Bu*;h  rK/w  foji  liupj-'^^l^ers. 
Thi*.  sajipo*ied tbaS  %f.nnv  Myhh'^i-iw^  fort^ 
raiMfd  a  Yiriif/u  *A  ti>e  t^ujlih's  t^?*uHt  iu 
a  dou^e-liie  «h:ij»e^  atid  ibaJl  iM»'»rj  tlu^, 
Tolcauif  prodocl*  w<*r^  tafc»?L  l''ai.r  inoie 
prolm^.>-it  if  tbf  tbttonr  j.^T'.'pf.niTid^'d  i'V 
Mj*-  I>iLni-iu,  •«  Lo  Ita*  liu:J  |,»*i»-\j  'Jiut  f ur'i- 

J t i^  f ^. IT  ol Jht'Ilil'^   »  C 'I'.TUX] If   J 'b**l*'-H u«:'l t a. 

Hfc  imdutiLiiit  tbttl  Toiuttuo**!'  wf  •jtoWt^'d 
br  »iu>.»t«7i»t>eEt)  lorowv  und  aa^*  JU  l*» 
biirViT  interetftiii'i:  wo»'jk  on  ttt»rui  jnvlt : 

WBTf .  ireH»irt  iii  liiUHv  ut'»jii*  wii**^  tii»   «ni*- 

fiu'^.L   but  tiiu"  *Ji»M'  lU'*  n"U''iU»»7'  u'«»^Mr;    tt' 

or  If-  irjl  HUtwinnic. 

*^*T.  C.  Lt*j1]  wniOenL'fr  tbul  uvjwfow 
and  iimeouf  ar*^in+  niwv  ii»  j'*'i:a'U»!U 
a^  unii:i7'iiiiH*-ii:  iorw?*  luO'.'rhii:  inf;*'v 
«ain'v  !'.»  r*idu«-  tla  in*;ijuubtiwv,  uiit*  i*t 

1  iiir.'*  ';mij»-  t*  in*  '.tM  "i«r*.i'n  lutr  nvi'*^**' 

II  111*  'r<»Ti»  u:»(  'mw-tiJiwiT'l'  Tr'/*;*'^  Uf  .v 
▼•aTmrt  in*  u**>  *»'  '.i/*  v*"!!   '  Xi**"  «*  '>i    *  ^u^ 

•'li'.'i  I  u»^»frTia'  '^  i»t  r»-l  ftf  '  »»  •,.»•'»'•  »t<^ 
ni»*?t  T»^  r  ▼  «niJt  w:  tt-.f.*  nr{i,»;'' .•/»*»««.♦  »< 
"iM  *»**-  */ ttl  ti»*  i|*ij*?<».>*  Tir.n-j'^i-'  ^  '^•■t 
Z  lissr  *  i#*j»-T    ▼':**'■ '»»r  ii   *■•/•  ;;  *.'*  't    "  **    "O' 

T«»e   |f*V/i^iOu*    ^i4i».i>    ^    urii'.  >^ 

#  ■ 


K'.i^^f,*^*  ^  ^.^'j*^#^* 
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the  formation  of  cones  and  craters  and 
the  accumulation  on  volcanic  mountains 
of  enormous  layers  of  matter.  During 
the  famous  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1533, 
witnessed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Sebas- 
tian de  Belelcazar,  the  plain  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  was  strewed 
through  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  and 
more,  with  great  fragments  of  rock, 
many  of  which  measured  as  much  as  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  Humboldt  tells  us 
of  one  rock  weighing  upwards  of  200 
tons,  as  having  been  launched  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
during  an  eruption  of  this  volcano.  The 
force  required  to  produce  these  results 
is  almost  bewildering  to  our  senses ;« it 
may  be  explained  however  by  the  pow- 
er of  heat.  Bacon  long  ago  cast  consid- 
erable light  on  the  phenomena  of  volca- 
noes as  connected  with  heat  in  hisi,  No- 
vum Organum^  where  he  says : 

Heat  is  a  motion  expansive  restrained  and 
acting  in  its  stiife  upon  the  smaller  particles 
of  bodies.  But  the  expansion  is  thus  modi- 
fied ;  for  while  it  expands  all  ways,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  an  inclination  upwards.  And 
the  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also ; 
it  is  not  sluggish  but  hurried  and  with  vio- 
lence,* 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
mere  scratch  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
whicli  is  nearly  8,000  miles  in  diameter 
(for  so  the  depth  of  only  one  mile  must 
be  considered)  brings  us  to  a  tempera* 
ture  of  105°,  we  have  only  to  descend 
in  imagination  to  the  still  comparative- 
ly slight  depth  of  twenty  miles  to  fiud 
the  earth's  crust  red-hot,  while,  if  the 
temperature  continues  to  increase  regu- 
larly according  to  the  same  law,  we 
should  come  at  no  very  ereat  depth  be- 
yond on  a  liquid  sea  of  hre.t    But  it  is 


♦  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xit. — Spedding^s  traDsla- 
tion. 

f  The  most  elaborate  and  reliable  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  are  those 
undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn  during  the  sink- 
ing qf  the  Astley  Pit  of  the  Dukenfleld  Collieiy  ia 
Chesliire.  The  observations  were  carried  on  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  were  condu6ted  with 
great  care.  The  total  depth  attained  wai  2,151 
feet,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : 

The  invariable  temperature  at  a  depth  of  16i  ft. , 

6r. 

Between  693  ft.  and  710  ft.  the  temperature 
was  68". 

Between  710  and  927  ft  the  rate  of  increase 
was  1**  for  every  62*4  ft. 


probable  that  this  molten  mass  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  us  than  this  theory 
would  place  it.  Astronomical  calcula- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  at  least  800  miles  thick,  and 
that  the  coating  of  our  globe  must  be 
extremely  solid  and  rigid  to  enable  oar 
planet  to  preserve  its  figure.  But  the 
further  we  remove  the  seat  of  the  sub- 
terranean force  from  us,  the  more  must 
we  be  struck  by  its  great  power.  Earth- 
quakes are  indeed  terrific  evidence  of 
mysterious  dynamic  laws ;  but  it  is  only 
when  the  subterranean  expan^ve  force 
breaks  through  the  eaiths  crust,  and 
after  violent  earth  throes  a  volcano  be- 
comes active,  that  we  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  natare^s  secret 
laboratory. 

A  grand  example  of  the  tremendous 
action  of  this  force  may  be  seen  in  the 
Monte  Nuovo  of  the  Phlegrsan  fields, 
which  was  formed,  in  September  1538, 
on  the  site  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  once 
famous  for  its  oysters.  The  eruption 
continued  without  intermission  two  days 
and  two  nights,  and  on  the  third  day 
people  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  new 
nill  440  feet  high,  and  looked  into  the 
crater  421  feet  deep,  within  which  stones 
were  boiling  up.  The  mountain  has  re- 
mained quiescent  ever  since  that  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  volcano  of  Izalco 
in  Central  America  rose  suddenly  to  the 
height  of  1,600  feet  on  February  28, 
1770,  and  has  remained  sinoe  in  each 
constant  activity  as  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  mariners.  The  volcano  of  Toraboro, 
in  Sumbawa,  is  another  araaang  evi- 
dence of  subterranean  force.  In  1815 
it  yielded  ashes  and  scoriss  sufficient  to 
form  three  mountains,  each  equal  in 
cubic  contents  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  to 
cover  the  whole  of  Germany  with  scoriaj 
two  feet  deep. 

But  even  more  tremendous  is  the 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  a  huge  dome- 
shaped  mountain  in  Hawaii,  nearly 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  formed  chiefly 
by  the  repeated  outflows  of  a  highly 


Between  027  and  1,2fi7  (K  the  rate  was  1'  for 
60  ft. 

Between  1,267  and  1,839  It  the  rate  wm  V  for 
86"  91  ft 

Between  1,839  and  2,055  ft.  the  rate  was  T  *>' 
65.6  ft 

And  the  mean  of  the  whole  aeries  of  ob«m- 
tions  gives  1"*  for  every  83.3  ft. 
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liquid  lava    boiling  up  and  cascading 
over  the  lips  of  a  central  vent  at  its 
summit.     The  phenomena  of  this  vol- 
cano are  on  the  most  stupendous  scale. 
The  highest  crater,  which  is  circular, 
8,000  feet  in  diameter,  and  830  feet  deep, 
is  frequently  filled  by  the  welling  up  of 
the  lava  from  the  vents  at  its  bottom. 
During  one  of  the  latest  eruptions  the 
lava  stream  extended  sixty-tive  miles, 
and  averaged  four  miles  in  width,  and 
twelve  feet  in  depth.    Its  discharge  was 
acoompanied  by  columns  of  fire,  scoriae 
of  filamentous  lava  (called  JPele^s  hair\ 
and  dense  vapor  which  towered  over 
the  crater  to  the  height  of  800  feet  for 
twenty    days,  darkening  the  sun  and 
obscuring  every  object  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant ;  while  from  the  surface  of  the  lava 
currents,  clouds  of  steam  rolled  upwards. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  calculated  that 
within  ten  months  15,400.000,000  cubic 
feet  of  molten  matter  were  blown  out 
of  the  crater,  and  that  the  lava  over- 
flowed an  area  of  200,000  acres  in  the 
same  period  of  time.    The  lava  in  this 
gigantic  crater 'rarely  remains  long  at 
tho  same  level.    It  sometimes  rises  to 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  at  other  times  sinks 
entirely  out  of  sight.    The  subsidence 
leaves  irregular  shelves  or  ledges  around 
the  walls  of  the  crater.    The  eruption  in 
1840   of  Kilawea,  fifteen    miles    from 
Manna  Loa,  was,  if  possible,  more  ap- 
palling. The  wonderful  crater  of  this  vol- 
cano is  of  an  irregular  elliptical  fisrure, 
seven  miles  round,  and  1,430  feet  deep. 
It  became  full  in  the  latter  part  of  1839 
of  boiling  lava  more  or  less  crusted  over, 
and  suddenly  in  1840  the  tremendous 
caldron  was  emptied  by  means  of  lateral 
vents.    A  lava  stream  four  miles  wide 
and  thirty  miles  in  length  was  formed 
in  seventy  hours,  and  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  it  plunged  in  a  vast  fiery 
cataract  one  mile  wide  over  a  precipice 
fifty  feet  in  height  into  the  sea,  where  it 
formed  three  islands,  and  killed  immense 
nnmbers  of  fish. 

Vast,  however,  as  is  this  crater,  it  \a 
but  a  tiny  cup  compared  to  those  craters 
with  which  the  moon's  surface  is 
crowded.  The  crater  of  Coper nicup  is 
forty-five  miles  in  diameter,  and  its 
depth,  according  to  computations  made 
by  aid  of  the  most  powerful  modern 
telescopes,  is  no  less  than  11,300  feet, 
while  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the 


general   surface  of  the  moon  is  2,650 
feet.     The  tremendous  eiiergy  of  the 
eruptive  forces  which  created   such  a 
volcano  as  this,  staggers  our  senses,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  tele- 
scopic survey  of  this  lunar  phenomenon 
doubtless  well  remember  its  unearthly 
grandeur.    It  is  very  remarkable,  too, 
how  greatly  certain  areas  on  the  moon^s 
surface  resemble  terrestrial  volcanic  re- 
gions.   The  lunar  mountain  Gassendi  is 
very  similar  to  the  extinct  volcanic  dis- 
trict of  Auvergne,  and  there  is  even  a 
greater  resemblance  between  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Phle- 
grffiau  fields,  and  the  Mount  Maurolycus, 
with  its  numerous    adjoining    craters. 
The  moon  indeed,  at  least  as  respects  the 
hemisphere  which  alone  we  are  able  to 
contemplate,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  burnt-out  globe  once  imbued    with 
volcanic  life  and  an  intense  outward 
activity,  probably  with  seas  and  an  at- 
mosphere now  dried  up  and  extinct. 
Strange  that  this  orb  of  whose  brilliance 
poets  so  sweetly  sing,and  whose  reflected 
tight  is  the  charm  of  our  nights,  should 
in  reality  be  a  burnt-out  globe.    Think- 
ing thus,  may  we  not  imagine  that  if  our 
world  should  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  new  meteoric 
theory  of  the  sun's  heat,*  but  become  a 
dead  planet,  it  may  too,  like  the  moon, 
shine  brilliantly    to  other  worlds,   the 
inhabitants  of  which  will  perhaps  gaze 
curiously  on  the  craters  and  ridges — ^the 
bones,  so  to  speak — of  our  globe,  and 
speculate  on  what  manner  of  people 
once  lived  upon  it. 

The  recent  eruption  of  Leon  may  be 
cited  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  appa- 
rently undiminished  power  of  subterra- 
nean force.  The  phenomena  commenced 
on  November  27, 1867,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions which  shook  the  earth  through- 
out a  large  area.  The  volcano  then  dis- 
charged vast  quantities  of  black  sand, 
and  a  column  of  fiame  and  smoke,  which 
appeared  from  Leon  to  be  sprinkled  by 
meteor-like  spots,  rose  to  a  height  of 
3,000  feet.  Uhese  spots  proved  to  be 
rocks  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  discharge  of  sand  continued  until 
the  morning  of  November  30,  and  was 
of  such  density  that  the  surrounding 
country  to  a  distance  of  above    fifty 

*  See  5fayer*8  Dynamik  de$  Himmels,  1848. 
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miles  from  the  volcano  was  covered  by 
it.  The  forest  for  leagues  around  the 
volcano  is  represented  as  being  scarred 
and  maimed  by  the  swift  falling  showers 
of  keen  edged  sand  and  stones,  and  for 
half  a  mile  from  the  cone  trees  are  level- 
led with  the  ground.  The  volcano  was 
prodigiously  active  for  sixteen  days,  and 
now  in  its  repose  is  a  most  instructive 
field  for  the  geologist.  Indeed  no  vol- 
canic region  presents  a  more  interesting 
study  than  the  plain  of  Leon.  Twenty 
volcanic  cones  may  be  seen  from  the 
town,  and  the  entire  country  rises  up, 
as  it  were,  in  terrible  evidence  of  what 
Nature  can  do  in  her  hottest  and  fiercest 
wrath.  No  wonder  that  the  Mexicans 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  gods  against 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  numerous 
volcanoes  which  desolated  their  country. 
It  is  related  that  Tezozomoc,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mexicans,  gave  aloe  leaves 
mscribed  with  sacred  characters  to  per- 
sons who  had  to  journey  among  the  vol- 
canoes, which  were  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  protecting  them  from  injury. 
The  legend  has  been  used  by  Southey  in 
YiiB  Modoc:  ^ 

So  may  ye  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war, 
Hurtle  with  horrible  uproar,  and  frush 
Of  rocks,  that  meet  in  batUa 

But  though  we  must  go  far  from  our 
country  to  witness  volcanic  phenomena 
on  a  stupendous  scale,  in  these  days  of 
facile  travel  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  volcano  almost  at  our  door,  second  to 
few  in  physical  interest,  and  surpassing 
all  others  in  historical  associations.  Do 
the  wells  dry  up,  or  does  the  earth  quake 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  you  are  sure  to  be 
told  that  the  agent  is  Vesuvius,  and  in- 
deed this  volcano  occupies  a  large  and 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
The  opo^  Ouso'owov  of  Strabo  and  the  Ye- 
86VUS  of  the  Romans,  its  volcanic  charac- 
ter is  recognized  by  ancient  geographers. 
But  thouffh  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
born  on  me  flanks  of  Etna  about  50  b.c., 
writes  of  Vesuvius  as  volcanic,  and  Vi- 
truvius,  who  lived  in  the  Augustan  ase, 
mentions  a  tradition  in  his  day  that  uie 
mountain  had  emitted  flames;  Strabo, 
who  wrote  a  few  years  later,  describes  it 
as  having  a  truncated  cone  with  a  bar- 
ren and  ashy  aspect  full  of  cavern-like 
hollows,  produced   apparently  by  fire 


which  had  now  beoone  extmct  All 
trustworthy  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  before  the  tremendous  erup- 
tion that  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  Vesuvius  was  quiescent.  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  and  Plutard\,in  bis  life 
of  Crassus,  give  a  curious  accouixt  of  the 
escape  of  the  Thracian  general  Spartacus 
from  the  Romans,  which  incidentallv 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  condh 
tion  of  the  mountain,  a.u.c  681.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  Spartacus  and  his  fol- 
lowers having  encamped  within  the  cra- 
ter, Clodius  besieged  him  in  his  strange 
retreat  by  occupying  the  pass  loading 
within  the  crater,  and  thus  cutting  off  as 
he  supposed  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vines  which  they  found  growiog 
within  the  crater  of  such  a  length  and  so 
strong  that  they  were  enabled  to  descend 
"from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  very 
bottom,"  which  we  must  assume  to  mean 
from  the  lip  of  the  crater,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  vertical,  to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  The  Romans,  adds  the  ac- 
count, "  having  no  suspicion  of  this  move- 
ment, were  assailed  in  the  rear  bj  the 
gladiators,  who  had  marched  round  the 
mountain,  and  were  put  to  flight,  with 
the  loss  of  their  whole  camp.*'  This  re- 
lation fuither  leads  to  the  inference  that 
Somma,  which  now  forma  the  north  peak 
of  the  mountain,  was  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  original  crater  outside  which  the 
gladiators  deacendedi 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  aj>. 
63,  that  Vesuvius  first  began  to  show 
signs  that  the  subterranean  fires  were  not 
extinguished.  In  that  year  the  earth 
around  the  mountain  was  oonvolscd  to 
such  a  degree  that  portions  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed.  The 
following  year  another  violent  earthqitake 
injured  Naples,  and  destroyed  the  theatre 
wiiere  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few  min- 
utes before  its  overthrow.  A  succession 
of  earthquakes  followed  extending  over 
sixteen  years,  increasing  in  violence  until 
the  year  79,  when  they  gave  place  to  the 
tremendous  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  young- 
er Phny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  on  this 
occasion,  gives  an  account  of  his  unc)e'» 
death  by  this  eruption.  He  tdls  us  that 
the  court  in  Pompeii  adjoining  the  room 
in  which  his  uncle  was  sleepittg  becaiot* 
so  quickly  filled  with  ashes  that  had  the 
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sleeper  tarried  longer  he  could  not  have 
been  got  away  alive.    And  when  he  es- 
caped from  the  doomed  city,  the  stones 
and  ashes  fell  in  snch  prodigious  showers, 
occasioning  a  deeper  darkness  than  that 
of  the  blackest  night,  that  he  and  his 
companions  became  perplexed,  and  being 
further  affected  by  the  noxious  vapors 
that  poisoned  the  air,  he  fell  down  and 
died.     A  notable  feature  of  this  memor- 
able eruption  was  the  enormous  volumes 
of  steam  which  were  blown  off  from  the 
crater  and  which,  mixed  with  lapillse,  fell 
on  the  surrounding  country.    The  result 
was  the  formation  of  mud  or  volcanic  al- 
luvium  which  penetrated    into    places 
where  neither  scoriae  nor  stones  could 
enter,  and  by  which  Herculaneum  was 
destroyed.    The  effect  of  this  tremendous 
eruption  was  to  break  down  the  western 
wall  of  the  crater  and  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire side  of  the  mountain  next  to  the  sea, 
leaving  as  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
crater  the  little  ridge  on  the  south  flank 
known  to  visitors  as  La  Pedimentina, 
and  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  under 
the  name  of  Somma  encircles  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  present  cone.    After  this 
tremendous  paroxysm  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity seems  to  have  ensued,  which 
lasted  umil  203,  when  a  second  eruption 
took  place.*    Fifty-six  other  eruptions 
have  occurred  at  various  intervals  rang- 
ing from  one  year  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred, from  the  date  of  that  which  de- 
stroyed Pompeii  to  the  present  time. 
The  most  notable  of  these  were  in  472, 
when  the  villages  erected  on  the  site  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroy- 
ed, and  the  ashes  fell  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople  and  Tripoli;  in    1086   when   a 
broad  and  deep  stream  of  lava  reached 
the   sea;  in    1631   when   1,800  persons 
were  killed;  in  1737  when  the  volcano 
emitted  an  enormous  quantity  of  white 
ashes,  and  vapors  issued  from  the  crater 
and  fissures  df  so  noxious  a  nature  that 
many  men  and  beasts  were  killed  by 
them;  in  1766,  when  the  mountain  was 


*  During  this  period  of  tranquillity  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sides  of  the  crater  became  over- 
grown with  brushwood  and  forest  trees,  and  that 
the  crater  itself  became  the  haunt  of  wild  boars.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  visited  Naples 
some  years  ago  that  the  crater  of  the  extinct  vol- 
caoo  of  Astroni  was  selected  by  the  ex-King  of 
Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars  and  other 
animals. 


in  a  state  of  tremendous  activity  from 
March  until  December,  vomiting  enor- 
mous volcanic  bombs  and  vast  lava 
streams;  in  1779  when  the  destruction 
of  Naples  was  apprehended  ;  and  in  1 793, 
when  the  eruption  continued  with  scarce- 
ly any  intermission,  from  February  in 
that  year  until  July  1794.  This  erup- 
tion was  remarkable  for  the  extraordi- 
nary height  to  which  rocks  emitted  from 
the  crater  were  carried,  many  attaining 
the  elevation  of  2,000  fl.,  and  also  for  the 
enormous  streams  of  lava  that  flowed 
from  fifteen  different  sources,  and  joining 
in  one  stream  fi*om  1 2  to  40  ft.  in  thick- 
ness advanced  380  ft.  into  the  sea.  This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  was  only  six  hours 
passing  from  the  crater  to  the  sea,  and 
the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  sea  water 
was  boiling  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
termination  of  the  new  lava  promontory. 
Considerable  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  which  was  destroyed, 
but  although  the  Neapolitan  Government 
did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  rebuild  their  town  on  a  safer 
site,  they  refused  to  abandon  the  old  lo- 
cality. Indeed,  so  rooted  are  the  citizens 
of  Torre  del  Greco  to  their  unfortunate 
town,  that  the  Neapolitans  have  a  joke 
on  their  own  exemption  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbors :  "  Napoli  fa  li 
peccati,  e  la  Torre  Ji  paga." 

The  most  imposing  eruption  during 
this  century  occurred  in  October,  1822. 
For  nearly  twelve  days  ashes  and  stones 
fell  in  one  continued  shower.  The  at- 
mosphere was  so  filled  with  these  and 
by  augitic  sand,  that  day  was  converted 
into  night.  Darkness  prevailed  as  far 
even  as  Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.  One  mass  of  lava, 
many  tons  in  weight,  was  thrown  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  three 
miles  distant.  The  hot  aqueous  vapor 
which  issued  from  the  crater  during  the 
eruption,  diffused  itself  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  formed,  on  cooling,  a 
dense  cloud  which  enveloped  the  column 
of  ashes  and  fire  that  rose  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  cloud  and  the  sudden  con- 
densation of  vapor  greatly  increased 
the  electric  tension.  Flashes  of  forked 
lightning  darted  in  all  directions  from 
the  column  of  ashes,  while  the  rolling 
thunder  might  be  clearly  distinguished 
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from  the  deep  rumbling  soimcls  within 
the  volcano.  In  no  known  and  recorded 
eruption  has  the  play  of  the  electric 
forces  been  so  powerfully  manifested  as 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eruption  the  great  cone  suddenly  fell  in 
with  a  loud  crash,  causing  the  crater  to 
assume  the  form  of  an  irregular  gulf 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2,000  ft.  in  depth,  the  sides  of  whicn 
were  so  steep,  and  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
emitted  from  them  so  great,  that  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crater  was  impos- 
sible. 

A  notable  fact  in  the  history  of  Vesu- 
vius is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when 
it  has  been  quiescent,  Etna  has  been 
more  or  less  active.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
two  volcanoes  appear  to  have  alternated 
in  their  actions,  leading  to  the  unavoid- 
able inference  that  subterranean  channels 
of  communication  exist  between  them. 
It  also  appears  that  Ischia,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  emitting  sulphur,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  tranquil  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  had  been  active 
during  the  repose  of  Vesuvius  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  volcanic 
district  near  Naples,  known  as  the  Phle- 
grasan  fields,  is  always  more  or  less  active 
when  Vesuvius  is  dormant.  Naples,  in- 
deed, lies  between  two  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. A  straight  line  drawn  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  Solfatara  cuts  a  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  thus  were  the  vol- 
canic vents  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Phle- 
grsean  fields  to  be  closed  the  capital  of 
South  Italy  would  be  seriously  imperil- 
led. 

The  principal  facts  established  by  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  that  when  the 
crater  is  nearly  full,  the  volcano  may  be 
expected  to  be  soon  active,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  crater  is  nearly 
empty,  no  immediate  eruption  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  diminution  of  the 
water  in  the  springs  and  wells  around 
Vesuvius  also  indicates  an  approaching 
ertiption. 

M.  Claire  Dcville,  who  has  made  vol- 
canic phenomena  his  special  study,  states 
tliat  there  exists  a  constant  and  certain 
relationship  between  the  degree  of  in- 
tensity of  an  eruption  and  the  nature  of 
the  gaseous  elements  ejected  from  vol- 
canic   apertures.      According    to    this 


theory,  in  an  eruption  of  maximum  in- 
tensity, the  predominant  volatile  product 
is  chloride  of  sodium  accompanied  hy 
other  products  of  soda  and  potaesiam; 
in  those  of  a  second  degree  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  iron  predominate; 
in  a  third  class  of  eruption  hydrosalphu- 
ric  acid  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  pre- 
vail, and  in  the  last  class  of  all  nothing 
is  fdUnd  but  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and 
combustible  gases.  Th  us  complete  erup- 
tions are  of  four  degrees  of  intensity. 
When  a  great  eruption  like  the  present 
one  of  "Vesuvius  follows  in  its  ordinary 
decreasing  march  it  passes  successively 
through  these  four  different  phases  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker. 

The  height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of 
Vesuvius  varies  considerably ;  the  most 
authentic  measurements  made  at  various 
times  vary  from  3,400  to  4,327  feet.  It 
was  formerly  asserted  that  upwards  of 
eighty  distinct  minerals  were  to  be  found 
in  the  products  of  the  great  sabterrauean 
laboratory  of  this  volcano,  and  though 
recent  careful  researches  have  reduced 
the  number  to  about  forty,  the  fiict  re- 
mains ^^  that  in  an  area  of  three  square 
miles  round  Vesuvius  a  greater  namher 
of  simple  minerals  have  been  round  than 
in  any  spot  of  the  same  diraensions 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe."*  The 
minerals  thrown  ont  by  Vesuvius  are 
hornblende,  augite,  mica,  breislakitc, 
sodalite,  magnetic  iron,  and  leucite. 
Somma  produces,  in  addition  to  these, 
many  others.  Mr.  Sorby,  well  known 
for  his  microscopical  examination  of 
rocks,  states  that  all  the  lavas  which  he 
has  examined  contam  water,  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  vapor  which 
they  held  at  the  time  of  their  formation 
was  that  of  water. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  lava 
ejected  from  Vesuvius  during  the  erup- 
tions of  this  century,  and  especially  that 
of  1822,  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  augite.f  In  1 845  eiystals  of  this 
mineral  as  large  as  nuts,  having  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  were  ejected,  which  were 
probably  formed  within  the  volcanic 
vents  previous  to  the  eruption.|    There 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Gtolo^. 

f  This  mineral  was  xhKkA  named  by  PUb/  ftom 
the  Greek  ^iyfi^  huirt, 

X  Mr.  Darwin  defines  the  specitie  gnrity  of  the 
usual  component  minerals  of  lavas  aa  raoging.  >& 
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18  perhaps  no  cLnss  of  telluric  phenomena 
which  has  more  deeply  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  geologists  than  the  minci*al 
characteristics  and  constitution  of  lavas, 
bnt  viewed  by  the  strongest  and  most 
penetrating  lights  of  science  how  little 
do  we  know  of  these  and  of  the  interior 
of  a  volcano.    We  may  peer  curiously 
down  the  deepest  crater,  but  between 
us  and  our  fellow-6reatures  at  the  Anti- 
podes is  a  great  gulf  which  no  man  can 
fathom,  and  respecting  which  no  philo- 
sopher,  however  much  he  may  yearn  to 
discover  that  great  "  hidden  ocean  of 
truth,"  can  give  us  tidings.    We  can 
only  come  back  baffled  from  the  feeblest 
flight  to  make  the  most  that  we  can  of 
the  commonplace  facts  actually  within 
our  ken.     Were  it  in  the  power  of  geo- 
logists to  crack  this  round  world  of  ours 
nut  fashion,  or  to  sever  it  in  twain,  we 
might  increase  our  knowledge,  though 
probably  at  the  cost  of  our  lives,  but  as 
happily  these  practical  inquiries  are  im- 
possible we  can  only  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  exists  beneath 
the  crust  of  our  planet.    Dr.  Daubeny, 
who  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  scien- 
tific life  to  researches  in  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, brought  forward  the  important 
fact  of  the  gradual  advance  in  the  in- 
tensity of  chemical  processes  from  lesser 
to  greater  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.      However  much   theories  may 
clash  and  speculation  be  at  fault  respect- 
ing the  precise  nature  of  the  interior  of 
our  globe,  we  can  hardly  err  in  believing 
that  the  floods  of  molten  lava  ejected  by 
volcanoes  are  portions  of  what  was  once 
the  condition  of  our  globe  in  its  early 
igneous  state.    This  belief  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  intense  interest  of  a  vol- 
cano, especially  when  it  is  voniiiing  fiery 
floods  and  volcanic  bombs,  but  enables 
us  to  understand  in  a  great  measure 
physical  phenomena  on  the  surface  of 
oar  globe,  which,   without  this  light, 
would   be  very  dark  and  perplexing. 
Nor  is  it  prolHible  that  all  the  matter 
ejected  from  one  volcano  proceeds  from 
iis  own  bowels  alone.     The  covering  of 
the  three  cities.  Stable,  Pompeii,  and 
Hercuhmeam,  under  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
nmd  from  60  to  112  feet  in  depth,  seems 

felspar  from  2  to  2*74;  hornblende,  or  aagite,  2*4 
lo  Z'-L;  oUvin,  3'S  to 3-4;  quartz,  2  6  to  28;  and, 
lastlj,  \ti  oxides  of  iron,  froi&4'8  to  ft-2  —  Vokanie 
JsitmiU, 

Ksw  Sbbos— YoL.  VII-  No.  6. 


an  effort  almost  too  gigantic  for  the 
power  of  a  single  volcano,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  depths 
and  areas  at  which  volcanic  operations 
take  place.  Vesuvius  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ejected  in  a  short  space  of 
time  matter  far  exceeding  in  bulk  the 
whole  of  the  mountain,  and  yet  the  vol- 
cano is  not  diminished  in  size,  for  when 
the  cone  falls  in,. it  is  built  up  again  by 
eruptions,  and  thus,  whatever  changes 
may  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
mountain  by  the  eruption  of  this  winter, 
they  will  bo  only  temporary.  This  erup- 
tion commenced  on  November  12, 1867, 
and  to  the  present  time,  appears  to  have 
attained  its  greatest  violence  about  the 
middle  of  Febraary,  when  vast  sheets  of 
lava  rolled  down  the  mountain,  and  the 
thundering  of  the  cone  shook  the  win- 
dows in  the  houses  of  Torre  del  Greco. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
eruption  is  however  not  excessive  vio- 
lence, but  the  periodicity  of  the  parox- 
ysms. Indeed,  so  regular  is  this  perio- 
dicity, that  Professor  J^almieri,  head  of 
the  observatory  on  Vesuvius,  states  that 
he  can  confidently  give  notice  at 
what  hours  the  mountain  may  bo  as- 
cended without  incurring  danger. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
observations  Vesuvius  shows  the  great- 
est activity  twice  daily,  varying  each 
day  about  half  an  hour;  and  so  uniform 
is  this  variation  as  to  have  led  sonm  per- 
sons to  advance  the  theory  that  the  volca- 
no acts  under  lunar  influence.  Though  not 
absolutely  endorsing  this  view,  Profes- 
sor Palmieri  goes  far  to  justify  it.  In 
one  of  his  most  recent  official  accounts 
of  the  emption  he  observes : 

The  eruption  of  Yesuvius  ipain tains  the 
remarkable  periodicity  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  attention.  Thus  there  are  no 
novel  features  to  be  described.  The  hours 
of  recurrence  and  duration  and  intensity  of 
activity  cannot  fail  to  ffreatly  interest  the 
Bcientitic  world.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
the  first  person  who  drew  attention  to  the 
diurnal  period  in  a  protracted  eruption  of  this 
mountain.  In  18od  we  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  studying  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  daily  retardation  of  each  outflow  of  lava 
wa^  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  The  present 
eruption  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  still 
fbnber  confirming  what  was  then  observed. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  the 
outflow  of  the  lava  has  not  been  conflh- 
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ed  to  mouths  which  have  opeoed  on  the 
sides  or  base  of  the  cone.  In  the  latter 
part  of  January  the  lava  issued  from 
the  apex  of  the  mountain  3,450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  have  flowed  over  as  from  a 
boiling  cauldron  as  tranquilly  as  water 
from  a  basin  which  could  hold  no  more. 
While  frequent  periodicity  of  outbreaks 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  eruption  of  this  winter  less 
imposing  than  many  eruptions  during 
the  past  century,  the  result  has  also  been 
the  preservation  of  much  property  from 
destruction.  All  through  the  eruption 
earthquake  shocks  have  been  very  fre- 
quent in  and  around  Naples.  The  seis- 
mograph has  registered  three  or  four 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  when  this  instrument  was  ex- 
tremely agitated,  the  great  fall  of  rock 
at  Santa  Lucia  occurred.  Unhappily 
the  warnings  of  this  valuable  and  highly 
sensitive  instrument  were  unheeded  by 
those  who  occupied  houses  beneath 
the  rock.  Neapolitans  are  notorious  for 
their  contempt  of  volcanic  dangers,  and 
in  a  moment  death  came  and  claimed 
his  victims.  No  wonder,  bearing  in 
mind  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  at 
Naples,  that  many  of  the  houses  are 
propped  up,  crutch  fashion,  for  without 
sucn  support  they  would  certainly  fall. 

It  is  abundantlv  evident  that  the  sub- 
terranean forces  m  this  part  of  Europe 
are  not  apparently  on  the  decline,  or,  if 
they  are,  and  that  our  globe  is  indeed 
cooling,  the  process  is  so  slow  that  many 
generations  will  pass  away  before  any 
appreciable  change  will  be  noted. 

Certainly  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  erup- 
tion seems  a  very  dangerous  neighbor, 
but  when  we  look  at  the  compensation 
afforded  by  the  marvellous  richness  of 
the  volcanic  soil,  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
in  this  light.  We  have  seen  how  the 
gladiators  under  Spartacus  found  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  clothed  with  wild 
vines  ;  at  a  later  period,  the  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  gathered  chestnuts  from  the 
same  locality  without  dreaming  of  their 
proximity  to  a  volcano  which  was  to 
give  the  firet  notice  of  its  existence  by 
burying  their  city  under  the  products  of 
its  eruptions ;  and  who  that  pas  visited 
Vesuvms  forgets  the  flanks  of  Somma, 
covered  with  the  rich  vineyai*ds  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Lacrima  Christi 


and  wheat  crops  six  feet  high! 
Indeed,  so  astonishingly  productive 
is  volcanic  soil,  that  no  lurking  dan- 
ger can  drive  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  flanks  and 
base  of  this  great  fire-mountain  from 
their  homes. 

Although  it  is  only  when  a  volcano  is 
in  a  state  of  violent  eruption,  that  its 
magnificence  as  one  of  the  grandest  spec- 
tacles on  earth,  can  be  appreciated ;  yet 
immediately  after  great  paroxysmal  ac- 
tivity, a  volcano  can  often  be  studied  to 
more  advantage  as  access  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cone,  and  occasionally  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crater,  is  then  possible. 
The  writer  saw  Vesuvius  under  the  lat- 
ter favorable  circumstances.  An  erup- 
tion had  cleared  out  the  crater  which 
had  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  Understand- 
ing that  it  was  feasible  to  descend  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  bottom,  and 
that  the  fires  were  very  grand  at  night, 
the  writer  and  a  friend  made  arran^ 
ments  to  encamp  on  the  mountain. 
With  this  view  the  services  of  two  trust- 
worthy guides  were  engaged,  and  also 
of  four  porters,  who  carried  up  provi- 
sions. Immediately  after  passing  the  ob- 
servatory, which  during  all  eruptions 
seems  to  bear  a  charmed  existence,*  we 
came  upon  the  beds  of  recently  dis- 
charged lava  which  had  divid^  into 
two  streams  near  the  Crocelle  Hill.  The 
lava  w^as  tossed  into  weird  shapes,  and 
was  still  hot,  while  puffs  of  vapor  issued 
from  holes  in  its  surflice.  Our  progress 
upwards  over  the  vast  slope  which  might 
be  compared  to  immense  rugged  steps 
of  lava,  seemed  a  realization  of  Hilton's 
description  of  the  archfiend  floundering 
over  chaos  on  his  journey  of  evil  to 
Eden.    It  was  very  interesting  tooK 


*  The  iDhabitants  of  the  village  on  the  flasks 
or  Yeauvius,  ignorant  of  all  pbjraical  lawa,  iomri- 
ably  attribute  the  preservation  of  the  hermitage 
and  obaervatorj  to  San  Gennaro's  miracoloos 
power,  a  statue  of  whom  ia  kepi  in  Resina.  On 
the  Fete  of  Peutecost^  or,  as  it  is  poetically  otlled, 
the  Passover  of  Rosea  in  May,  the  statue  is  car- 
ried  in  procession  throngh  the  principal  vinevards. 
until  it  arrives  at  the  Hermitage.  There  it  is  kept 
during  the  nighty  and  on  the  following  moroio^ 
it  is  bone  with  much  solemnity  to  the  neigiihor* 
ing  cross,  where  prayers  are  offered  op,  and  tbc 
mountain  is  invoked  to  remain  quiet  during  d^^ 
year.  And  it  is  to  the  intervention  of  8«&  Genoaro 
that  the  Keepolitans  believe  their  city  hujtf 
quently  been  saved  from  destnictioo  by  Von^iu^ 
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serve  the  remarkable  wmilarity  between 
the  lava  falls  and  a  glacier.  In  both 
cases  the  middle  portion  moves  faster 
than  the  sides,  and  here  the  lava  was  to 
be  seen  swelling  in  the  centre  of  the 
currents,  and  often  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  gigantic  coils  of  cable.  There 
were  cracks  and  fissures  too,  very*  like 
those  in  a  glacier,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence— that  while  the  crevasses  of  a  gla- 
cier run  generallv  parallel  to  each  other, 
those  in  lava,  being  due  to  the  splitting 
asunder  of  the  parts  in  cooling,  twist 
and  twine  in  all  directions.  Between 
these  lava  falls  and  the  old  rocks,  we 
came  occasionally  on  curious  caves  local- 
ly called  ventarole,  from  whence  blasts 
of  cold  air  issued.  These  ventarole  are 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  vol- 
canoes. After  the  great  eruption  of  1 779, 
several  large  caves  or  tunnels  of  this 
description  existed  in  the  grounds  ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Ottaiano^  above 
the  town  of  that  name.  From  these 
caves  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in 
his  account  of  Vesuvius  at  this  period, 
extremely  cold  wind  issued  with  great 
force,  which  was  used  for  cooling  pro- 
visions and  wines. 

At  length,  but  not  without  much  stum- 
bling over  the  rough  lava  beds  and  the 
charring  of  our  boot  soles,  we  stood  on 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  scene  was 
extremely  grand.  Our  guides  with  wise 
forethought  had  conducted  us  up  the 
cone  on  *the  windward  side,  a  necessary 
precaution,  as  volumes  of  sulphurous  ex- 
halations rolled  from  the  crater  which 
would  have  suffocated  us  had  we  come 
within  their  influence.  Occasionally  as 
the  wind  swirled  within  the  crater  it 
scooped  out  the  dense  vapors  and  left 
the  vast  void  nearly  unobscured.  We 
now  made  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  a 
long  and  arduous  tramp,  as  the  lip,  which 
averaged  only  six  feet  in  width,  consist- 
ed of  heaped  up  scoiise  and  lava,  render- 
ing locomotion  extremely  difficult,  while 
in  many  places  the  treacherous  crust  was 
so  hot  as  to  burn  our  feet.  The  scene 
was  one  indeed  of  the  wildest  desolation, 
and  yet  though  all  around  bore  evidence 
of  untamable  fierceness,  it  was  not  with- 
out its  beauties.  Many  of  the  fumarole 
or  smoke  holes  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, their  edges  glowing  with  bril- 
liant yellows,  whites  and  greens,  produc- 
ed   by  the  condensation  of  sulphuric, 


muriatic,  and  carbonic  acids,  combined 
with  various  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metal- 
lic bases. 

But  the  difficulties  of  proceeding 
round  the  edge  of  the  crater  were 
trifling  compared  to  those  attendant  on 
the  descent  into  it,  and  the  climb  up- 
wards. This  was  choking  work.  More 
than  once  when  eddying  winds  drove 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  our  nos- 
trils, or  when  we  trod  incautiously  on 
the  edges  of  fumarole,  we  apprehended 
that  the  crater  would  be  our  tomb.  At 
length,  half  suffocated  and  blinded,  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  mysterious  tube 
which  formed  the  funnel  of  the  crater. 
The  sides  were  vertical,  enabling  us  to 
peer  far  down ;  but  no  bottom  was  visi- 
tle.  The  guides,  however,  declared  that 
the  tube  was  upwards  of  1,000  feet  deep, 
and  judging  by  the  time  that  bodies 
were  falling  before  they  came  to  rest, 
it  is  probable  that  the  depth  of  this  great 
fire-tube  was  not  exaggerated.  It  was 
easy  to  detach  large  masses  of  lava  and 
scoriae  from  the  edge  of  the  tube  which 
went  thundering  down  until  they  seemed 
to  fall  in  water.  Columns  of  vapor 
came  fitfully  growling  up  from  the  tube 
at  a  velocity  when  unaffected  by  the 
wind  of  about  seventy-eight  feet  a  min- 
ute. Having  remained  as  long  as  possi- 
ble in  what  might  not  be  unaptly  likened 
to  the  jaws  of  hell,  we  scrambled  out  of 
the  crater,  delighted  to  be  able  to  inhale 
comparatively  pure  air  on  its  edge. 
Here  in  a  state  of  great  physical  exhaus- 
tion we  reposed,  enjoying  the  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Naples,  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding country  rendered,  if  possible^ 
more  lovely  by  a  gorgeous  sunset,  while 
the  guides  and  porters  were  engaged  in 
cooking  our  suppers.  And  what  a  sup- 
per it  was !  Even  Brilla^Saverin,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  have  appreci- 
ated it.  The  fowls  were  delicious,  the 
cutlets — cooked  d  la  victime — were  most 
tender  and  succulent;  and  our  lacrtma 
Christi — white  be  it  observed — merited 
the  high  eulogy  passed  on  this  wine  by 
the  poet  Chiabrera.*  We  lingered  lov- 
ingly over  it,  until  the  evening  deepened 


*  Chi  fu  de*  contadioi  il  si  iDdiscreto, 
Ch'  a  sbigottir  la  gente 
Diede  nome  dolente 

Al  yin,  cbe  aovra  gli  altri  il  cuor  fa  Heto? 
Lacrima  dunque  appellarassi  un  riao 
Parto  di  DobiliaBima  veudemmia  ? 
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into  night,  and  the  sky  above  the  cone 
glowed  with  a  Urid  light. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  the 
scene.  In  Italy,  where  there  is  but  little 
twilight,  for — 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  outf 
At  oue  stride  comes  the  dark — 

night  follows  close  on  evening. 

The  lava,  which  in  blight  sunshine 
appeared  of  a  dull  black  or  dark  brown, 
was  now  in  many  places  incandescent, 
while,  where  it  had  cooled  more,  great 
red  fissures  like  wtithing  fire-snakes  seem- 
ed to  twine  amidst  it.  No  wonder  that 
our  boot-soles  had  been  completely  char- 
red ;  indeed  it  was  only  by  stepping  cau- 
tiously on  the  top  of  the  scoriaB  that  lo- 
comotion without  being  seriously  burnt 
was  possible.  In  many  places  the  fis- 
sures were  at  white-heat,  while  all  round 
the  crater  the  fires  were  more  or  less 
active.  The  scene  was  so  novel  and  in- 
teresting that  we  wandered  long  around 
the  crater,  and  over  the  lava  slopes  be- 
neath the  cone.  At  length,  fairly  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  we  repos- 
ed on  a  kind  of  mattres.^,  which  the 
guides  had  cleverly  propped  up  on  com- 
paratively cool  scoriae,  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  cone.  Here,  while  the  por- 
ters kept  watch  in  order  to  awake  us  if 
the  wind  shifted,  we  slept — not  soundly, 
however — ^for  all  through  the  night  thun- 
der-like noiHes  came  up  from  the  crater, 
occasioned  by  vast  masses  of  lava  and 
scorife  plunging  into  the  tube,  while 
steam  blasts  hissed  and  seethed  as  they 
issued  from  deep-seated  cavities — the 
unquiet  spirits  of  this  great  fire-moun- 
tain. 

C.  R.  l?rELD. 


■  •»•■ 


Dublin  UnivezBlty  Magaxlne. 
A  ROMAN  ACTOR— QUINTUS  R0SCIU8. 

Thb  name  of  "  Roscius  "  has  become 
generic  ns  applied  to  all  renowned  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  histrionic.  Betterton, 
Booth,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean,  Talma, 
even  the  Boy  Betty,  and  more,  were 
called  in  turn,  the  "Roscius"  of  the 
day.  Hamlet  says,  "Roscius  was  an 
actor  in  Rome ; "  but  he  says  no  more. 
Ample  information,  however,  is  within 
reach  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
question. 

We  may  safely  sufiTer  ourselves  to  be 


persuaded  that  Quint  us  Roscius,  the  Ro- 
man, was  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  trod 
the  boards  of  a  stage ;  and  we  readily  be- 
lieve, without  persuasion,  that  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Englishman,  was  the 
greatest  writer  that  ever  wrote  plays 
to  be  acted.  Roscius  died  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  b.g. 
60 ;  Shakespeare's  mortal  life  termina- 
ted, A.i>.  1616,  exactly  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  before  the  pen  was 
handled  which  now  repeats  the  dates. 
Yet  we  have  more  positive  and  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  remote  ancient 
than  of  the  comparative  modem,  with 
a  chasm  of  so  many  centuries  between 
them.  What  we  know  of  Shakespeare 
is  little  better  than  conjecture  ;  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Roscius  rests  on  facts, 
most  of  which  are  recorded  by  contem- 
poraries. This  is  no  less  strange  than 
true.  Cicero,  a  voluminous  author,  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  pupils,  has  lofl  us 
ample  details  of  the  life  of  his  precep- 
tor. Macrobius,  Quintilian,  Horace,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Athenaeus,  have  all  contri- 
buted additional  notices,  anecdotes,  and 
incidents.  In  February,  1717,  the  Abbo 
Fraguier  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Belies  Lettres  in  Paris,  on  the  life 
of  Roscius,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
interesting  particulars,  quoting  his  au- 
thorities at  every  step.  The  discourse 
was  printed  in  French,  and  translated 
into  English,  but  neither  original  nor 
translation  is  readily  accessible. . 

Gnatho  the  parasite,  in  Terence's 
comedy,  prophesies  that  his  school  and 
name,  as  founder,  will  become  so  popu- 
lar, that  the  disciples  will  thenceiur- 
ward  be  called  Gnathonicu  This  ha.^ 
not  been  verified  by  time.  Roscius 
neither  expected  nor  foretold  that  all 
great  professors  of  acting  would  be 
called  after  him,  JRoacii;  yet  such  i* 
the  enduring  fact,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  continue  so,  as  long  as  the  dra- 
ma maintains  its  infiuence.  This  is  im- 
mortality. So  is  that  of  L^Avocai  P^ 
telln  in  the  old  comedy.  Though  the 
author  is  somewhat  mythical,  his  crea- 
tion has  supplied  the  French  vocabu- 
lary with  its  most  expressive  term  for 
a  wheedler  or  cajoler.  Without  doubt, 
posthumous  fame  is  a  grand  desidera- 
tum, although  somo  practical  philoso- 
phers are  inclined  to  prefer  livug  Oi»- 
toriety.    Happy  is  he  or  she  who  van 
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combine  both.  .  When  Mrs.  Abington 
returned  to  the  stage  after  a  tempo- 
rary secession,  Foote  oiFered  her  an 
engagement  on  her  own  terms.  After 
some  coquetting,  she  went  to  Garrick. 
"  So,  Fanny,"  said  the  satirist,  when  ho 
next  met  her,  "  I  hear  you  have  en- 
gaged with  little  Davy  at  two  pounds 
a  week  less  than  you  asked  me."  *'  Yes," 
she  replied,  "  but  he  says  he'll  make  me 
immortal."  "  I  would  have  given  you 
the  salary,"  rejoined  Foote,  '*  without 
any  charge  for  the  immortality." 

The  Roscian  Law  {Lex  Moscia  de 
Theatris)  passed  a.u.c.  685,  which  pre- 
scribed that  no  one  should  sit  in  the 
first  fourteen  rows  of  tRe  theatre,  who 
possessed  less  than  400  sestertia,  the 
income  of  a  Roman  knight,  did  not 
take  its  name  from  the  actor,  but  from 
Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  the  tribune ;  a 
namesake,  but  no  immediate  relative. 

It  appears  that  Quintus  Roscius  was 
born  in  the  district  of  Lanuvium,  a  mu- 
nicipal city  of  Latium,  now,  or  lately 
called  Civita  Innovina ;  the  denizens  of 
which  locality  are  ridiculed  by  Catullus 
in  the  following  line:  aut  Lanv.vinus 
ater  atqtie  dentatus/  or  the  grimy  and 
large-toothed  Lanuvian.  But  genius 
may  spring  up  in  any  soil.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  proverbially  dullards  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  yet  that  country  was  the 
birthplace  of  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Felopidas, 
Epaminondas,  and  Plutarch. 

While  yet  in  the  cradle,  an  event  be- 
fel  Roscius  which  was  deemed  a  mira- 
cle. We  gather  the  circumstance  from 
Cicero,  who  relates  it  under  the  name 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  in  the  first  of 
his  two  books,  "  De  Divinatione."  While 
the  infant  was  quietly  asleep,  his  nurse,  in 
crossing  the  apartment  with  a  flambeau  in 
her  hand,  sudaenly  beheld  a  serpent  coiled 
round  his  body.  She  shrieked  with  terror, 
which  called  in  others  who  frightened  the 
reptile  away,  and  the  child  sustained  no 
injury.  The  father  consulted  the  sooth- 
sayers, who  replied  :  "  No  one  will  sur- 
pass him  in  renown,  and  all  will  ac- 
knowledge his  worth."  The  event  was 
sculptured  in  silver,  and  celebrated  in 
verse.  In  the  second  book  of  the  above- 
named  treatise,  Cicero,  as  a  sound  aca- 
deniist,  refutes  the  superstitious  argu- 
ments advanced  by  his  brother  Quin- 
tus, in  the  first,  as  an  adroit  stoic.  As 
for  Roscias,  he  says,  the  story  of  the 


serpent  twisted  round  him  may  be  a 
fable :  but  that  a  serpent  might  have 
been  found  in  his  cradle,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  especially  in  that  pari  of 
the  country,  where  they  are  known  to 
congregate  in  large  bodies  in  the  chim- 
ney-corners. As  for  the  renown  pro- 
mised to  Roscius  by  the  answer  of  the 
soothsayers,  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
condescension  of  the  immortal  Gods, 
who  showed  such  great  interest  in 
theatrical  amusements  as  to  prophesy 
an  actor's  glory  so  long  in  advance, 
and  yet  gave  no  harbinger  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  —  "  At  my  nativity,"  says 
the  peppery  Welchman,  Glendower,  to 
the  no  less  impulsive  Hotspur, 

.  ~  "  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  gbapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundations  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward." 

To  which  the  incredulous  Percy  replies — 

"Why  80  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been 
born" 

A  good  practical  answer  to  a  wild  as- 
sumption. Gibbon  says  of  the  Heathen 
mythology,  in  a  mass,  "All  the  systems 
of  religion  were  considered  by  the  ma- 
gistrate as  equally  useful,  by  the  people 
as  equally  true,  and  by  the  philosopher 
as  equally  false."  Cicero  ranged  with 
the  latter  section.  He  had  not  received 
the  full  light  of  revelation,  but  he  pos- 
sessed too  much  of  the  mens  clivinior^ 
not  to  feel  that  any  series  of  Gods, 
with  sensual  propensities  and  human 
passions,  were  creations  of  human  ab- 
surdity or  cunning.  He  was  an  atheist 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Socrates  was 
pronounced  one  by  the  orthodox  senate 
of  Athens. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the 
year  in  which  Roscius  was  bom.  Here 
we  must  retreat  on  approximate  conjec- 
ture. He  must  have  been  older  than 
Cicero  by  some  twenty  or  five-and-twen- 
ty  years.  When  Cicero,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  defended  the  poet  Archias, 
Roscius  had  but  then  just  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age — Senex  esset  mortuits.  Be- 
sides, in  the  books  '*  De  Oratore,"  Ros- 
cius is  spoken  of  as  a  man  grown,  as  a 
perfect  actor,  as  a  master  teaching  his  art, 
as  a  faultless  model  for  all  actors  aspi- 
ring to  perfection.    No  person  could 
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justify  snch  a  description  before  the  age 
of  thirty-five  or  forty ;  and  as  the  dia- 
logue "  De  Oratore  is  the  narrative  of 
a  conversation  between  Marcus  Crassus, 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  others,  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  a.u.c.  663,  when  Ci- 
cero, born  in  648,  was  in  his  fiHeenth 
year,  it  may  thence  be  inferred  that 
Roscius  must  have  been  born  in  the  year 
of  Rome  625,  and  that  he  was  more  than 
twenty  years  older  than  Cicero. 

At  that  time,  Plautus  had  been  dead 
fifty-six  years,  and  Terence  thirty-one. 
Their  works  had  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  many,  which  have  not  descended  to 
us,  then  enjoyed  the  public  admiration. 
Otiier  poets  were  also  in  great  repute. 
Eloquence  had  attained  the  loftiest 
heights  to  which  it  had  soared  before  the 
days  of  Cicero.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  dialogue  "De  Claris  Oratoribus." 
Action,  the  soul  of  eloquence,  without 
which,  according  to  Demosthenes,  every- 
thing is  insipid,  glowed  with  such  bnght- 
ness  in  Marcus  Crassus,  that  Catullus 
said,  "All  other  orators,  compared 
with  him,  deserve  nothing  better  than  to 
be  fed  on  hay.*'  Thus  it  appears  that 
although  Roscius  might  have  furnished 
the  orators  of  his  time  with  the  most 
brilliant  example  to  imitate,  in  action, 
yet  Roscius  himself,  in  many  of  these 
orators,  was  not  without  models  of  per- 
fect declamation. 

The  early  promise  of  Roscius  ob- 
tained for  him  the  fostering  patronage  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Rome. 
His  soul  appears  to  have  been  devoted 
to  acting  almost  from  infancy,  and  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  in  giving 
him  all  that  educationary  aid  could  bring 
in  support  of  natural  genius.  His  exter- 
nal advantages  were  also,  with  one  re- 
markable exception,  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity. Quintus  Catullus,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  treatise  "  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum,"  says  on  this  point : 

"  Constiteraro  exorientera  Auroram  forte  salutana, 
Gum  subito  a  Iseva  Roscius  exoritur. 
Pace  mihi  liceat,  ccelestes,  dicere  vestra; 
Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  es^  Deo." 

"  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  rising  Aurora. 
Roscius  appeared  at  my  left  hand. 
Forgive  me,  oh  immortals  I  if  I  deem  the 
mortal  brighter  than  the  God  ! " 

It  is  evident,  from  this  verse,  that 
Roscius  was  gifted  with  a  splendid  per- 
son ;   and  singularly  striking  it  must 


have  been  to  pvercome  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage which  can  impede  the  efforts 
of  an  actor.  "  Erat "  says  Cotta, "  ricut 
hodie  est,  perversissimis  oculis;''  which 
being  literally  interpreted  means,  He 
was  cross-eyed;  he  squinted  I  This 
would  appear  to  destroy  at  once  what 
Churchill  estimates  as  the  greatest  en- 
dowment of  an  actor : — "  The  strong  ex- 
pression and  strange  powers  which  lie 
within  the  magio  circle  of  the  eye." 
"  The  eyes  are  everything,"  says  Crassus, 
"  and  from  the  eyes  the  face  derives  its 
character."  Yet  here  we  have  Roscius 
with  a  squint ;  and  we  know  also  that 
Le  Kairs,  the  great  tragedian  of  France, 
and  William  Lewis,  the  equally  illustrious 
comedian  of  England,  labored  under 
the  same  defect. 

The  Romans  bestowed  unqoali£ed 
praise  on  Roscius,  on  all  occasions,  even 
under  the  mask.  The  mask  itself  did  not 
prevent  them  reading,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
clever  artist,  the  passions  which  inspi- 
red him.  Cicero  says,  "  Ssepc  ipse  vidi 
cum  ex  persona  mihi  ardere  ocuii  histri* 
onis  viderentur."  "  I  have  oflen  seen 
the  lightning  of  an  actor's  eyes  dart 
from  behind  the  mask."  To  the  eyes  of 
Roscius,  to  whom  this  passage  probahly 
alludes,  the  mask  was  peculiarly  impor- 
tant. It  shadowed  their  blemish  without 
darkening  their  blaze.  This  may  he 
thought  to  confirm  the  supposition  of 
Athonscns,  who  believes  that  Roscius 
was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  employ 
the  mask  upon  the  stage.  Some  authors 
say  (not  Cicero)  that  he  occasionally  laid 
it  aside.  Be  that  as  it  may,  great  art 
must  have  been  requisite  to  hide  and  hu- 
mor his  defect.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  certain 
characters,  such  as  parasites,  panders, 
and  rogues  in  their  ample  variety,  the 
squinting  eye,  far  from  being  a  disquali- 
fication, might  serve  to  enforce  and  aug- 
ment their  oddness*  When  we  remem- 
ber that  Roscius  acted  comedy  more 
frequently  than  tragedy,  this  suggestion 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  vag^ne  surmise. 
Could  aught  but  genius  such  as  he  pMOS- 
sessed  bestow  the  power  of  converting 
deformity  to  a  benefit^  and  derinng  ad- 
vantage even  from  being  hotn  perctrsu- 
eimis  oculis  f 

We  have  evidence  to  show  that  Ros- 
cius excelled  equally  in  flerious  and 
comic  characters.    Elxcept  Garrick,  no 
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modern  actor  can  claim  Bimilar  versatility. 
Quintilian  and  Plutarch  may  be  cited 
against  this  assertion :  for  they  speak  of 
Roscias  as  a  comic  actor  only :  ^^  Roscius 
citatior,^'  says  Quintilian ;  *'  ^sopus  gra- 
vior  fuit ;  qnod  ille  com^dias,  nic  tra- 
gsdias  egit : "  Roscius  was  livelier,  ^so- 
pus  was  more  grave ;  for  the  one  acted  co- 
medy and  the  other  tragedv.  But  Cicero 
is  a  better  authority  on  this  point  than 
either  Quintilian  or  Irlutarcb.  He  wrote 
while  Roscias  was  alive ;  butneitherQuin* 
tilian  nor  Plutarch  flourished  as  authors 
until  a  century,  at  least,  after  the  actor^s 
death.  Cicero  quotes  Roscius  as  some- 
times playing  the  first  paits  in  tragedy, 
sometimes  as  representing  comic  heroes ; 
but  always  as  the  greatest  actor  on  the 
stage.  Flutarch  and  Quintilian  only 
confirm  the  opinion  that  Roscius,  either 
to  show  his  varied  powers,  or  to  conceal 
his  squinting,  and  even  make  it  an  auxi- 
liary to  excellence,  was  fond  of  acting 
comedy.  ^Fhe  following  passage  shows 
that  in  both  departments  he  was  equally 
successful. 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book,  "  De  Ora- 
tore,''  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Crassns, 
teaches  by  what  means  a  speaker  should 
prepare  Mmself  for  those  bursts  of  emo- 
tion by  which  he  may  convulse  his  audi- 
tors, and  make  their  feelings  keep  pace 
with  his  exertions.  After  observing 
that  the  audience  ought  to  be  allowed 
breathing  lime ;  that  their  admiration 
should  be  suffered  to  refresh  itself  by 
repose ;  that  the  speaker,  like  the  painter, 
should  throw  some  portions  of  tlie  pic- 
ture into  shade  and  distance,  in  order 
with  more  brilliancy  to  bring  out  the 
rest ;  he  adds, — "  Roscius  never  gave 
the  following  line  with  action  or 
energy: 

'  Nam  sapiens  virtuti  honorera    premium,  baud 
prtedam  petit ' — 

but  suffered  it  to  drop  altogether,  for 
the  sake  of  forcing  into  bold  relief,  by 
his  palpitating  utterance  and  terror- 
struck  glance,  by  the  sudden  astonish- 
ment and  agony  of  his  frame,  the  suc- 
ceeding verse — 

*  Eoquid  ndeol  ferro  septus  posaidet  sedee  sacra?.* 

"  Aa  for  the  next  clause, 

*  Quid  petam  pnesidii  ? ' 

with  what  a  languid,  feeble,  careless 
manner  did  he  pronounce  it,  that  he 


might  heighten  the  tumult  of  despair 
wmch  follows: 

*  0  Pater  I  0  Patrial  0  Priami  domiisl  * 

in  which  he  never  could  have  displayed 
half  the  soul  and  feeling,  had  he  infused 
more  feeling  and  soul  into  the  preceding 
words.  This  golden  rule  was  known  to 
poets  before  actors  understood  its  ef- 
ncacy.  Even  musicians  qui  /ecerunt 
modo8i  ^^^  already  acknowledged  its 
excellence  by  their  precaution  in  lower- 
ing the  tone  of  their  instruments,  when 
they  would  swell  and  soften,  and  vary 
and  enrich  their  melody." 

This  extract  from  Cicero  seems  to  es- 
tablish, beyond  a  doubt,  that  Roscius 
was  an  admirable  tragedian,  and  his  ut- 
terance of  a  tragic  verse  is  quoted  as  the 
most  perfect  model  for  an  orator.  The 
same  passage  shows  also  that  contrast 
or  the  well  managed  chiar<h'*8curo  which 
Roscius  understood  so  well,  is  one  of 
the  master-springs  of  acting  and  oratory. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  his  com- 
edy :  and  although  his  excellence  in  it 
has  been  already  proved,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Cicero  may  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant.  In  the  second  book 
. "  De  Oratore,"  we  find  it  written,  with 
reference  to  those  strokes  of  humor 
which  maybe  employed  to  advantage  at 
the  Bar : — "  There  are  certain  things 
which  can  only  be  made  to  excite  langh- 
ter  by  the  drollery  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  gesture.  Of 
this  description  is  the  line  in  which  Ro- 
scius mimics  a  very  old  man  : 

*Tibi  ego,   Antipho,  has  sero,  ioquit;  senium 
est  quem  audio.' " 

And  in  the  oration  against  Fannius 
Cherea,  whom  he  represents  as  the  most 
worthless  of  all  reprobates,  he  says, 
'*  Roscius  has  given  a  portrait  of  this- 
man  upon  the  stage ;  he  has  employed 
his  great  powers  in  picturing  him  to  the 
life  ;  and  yet  the  ingrate  does  not  thank 
him  for  the  marked  attention  I  I  say  he  • 
has  drawn  his  portrait,  because,  wheui 
Roscius  acts  BaUio^  that  cunning,  cring- 
ing, heartless  miscreant,  he  acts  Cherea, 
for  BaUio  is  the  prototype  of  Cherea ! 
And  Cherea  has  no  other  reason  for 
believing  Roscius  capable  of  the  fraud 
and  malice  for  which  he  himself  is  so 
notorious,  except  from  his  inimitable 
transcript  of  those  enormities  upon  the 
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stage." — This  Ballio  is  the  leno  of  the 
comedy  which  Plaulus  called  "  Pseu- 
doluft ; "  one  of  the  best,  and  in  his  own 
opinion,  the  very  best  of  his  produc- 
tions. 

Cicero's  admiration  and  unlimited 
praises  of  Roscius  show  with  what 
mtellectual  power,  genius,  fire,  and  skill, 
he  portrayed  the  widely  opposite  cha- 
racters of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Marcus 
Crassus,  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
first  book  of  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore," 
after  relating  a  trait  of  Roscius,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  recur,  adds : — 
"  Therefore,  to  mould  the  orator  upon 
this  comedian,  let  not  anything  that  he 
does  escape  you ;  all  is  perfect,  all  beau- 
tifully graceful,  all  moving  in  harmony, 
all  fitted  to  agitate  and  delight.  Hence 
is  it  his  fame  has  long  been  so  great, 
that  he  who  excels  in  any  profession 
is  now  at  once  named  its  Roscius ;  "  on 
which  Antony  replies  to  Crassus,  "No- 
thing can  be  more  awful  (horrihUeSthnw 
your  remark  that  every  one  should  be- 
come, in  his  own  line,  a  Roscius.  The 
suggestion  tends  rather  to  excite  despair 
than  courage."  Cicero  says,  elsewhere, 
"Roscius,  for  his  transcendent  genius  and 
inimitable  acting,  desen^es  to  be  immor- 
tal." And  again,  in  the  "  De  Oratore," 
he  makes  another  character  say,  "  I  am 
often  astonished  when  I  see  actors  who 
have  the  eflTrontery  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  with  Roscius.  For  who  can  make 
a  movement  of  which  Roscius  does  not 
instantly  discover  the  defect  ?  "  Cicero 
himself,  speaking  of  a  conversation  with 
Roscius  relative  to  the  lawsuit  which  the 
actor  urged  him  to  undertake  in  his  be- 
half, obsei-ved,  even  before  the  judges, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one 
could  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  a 
gesture  in  his  presence ;  "  but  as  for 
those,"  he  added,  "  wlio  might  venture 
to  come  forward  as  his  rivals,  they  in- 
stantly lose  all  credit  for  good  sense,  and 
invite  the  fate  to  which  I  myself  am 
now  exposed  in  pleading  against  Hor- 
tensius." 

Nothing  could  equal  the  silence  and 
attention  which  Roscius  uniformly  com- 
manded. Macrobius  mentions  one  of 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
severely  reproaches  the  Romans  for 
having  once  dared  to  make  a  noise 
while  Roscius  was  on  the  stage.  The 
oration  quoted,  which,  when  Macrobius 


flourished,  was  in  everybody's  banda, 
has  since,  with  so  many  other  literary 
treasures,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  time,  and 
to  the  inroads  of  Gotho-Vandalic  barbar- 
ism. 

Judging  by  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
ancient  dramatists  that  have  survived 
these  multiplied  depredations,  and  de- 
scended to  modern  times,  it  becomes 
difiicult  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
effect  or  extent  of  their  productions ; 
but  something  like  an  estimate  of  both 
may  be  arrived  at  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  in  the  days  of  Terence,  Romo 
possessed  above  two  thousand  Greek 
comedies,  not  one  of  which  has  been 
preserved,  excepting  only  the  scanty 
volume  of  Aristophanes. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn 
aside  here,  and  consider  a  very  remark-- 
able  passage  of  Plato,  which  appears  to 
have  some  bearing  upon  our  subject.  It 
is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^'Ban- 
quet.''    Plato  recounts  that  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  guests  had  retired, 
Aristodemus,  very  late  at  night,  found 
Socrates  in  the  banqueting  hall,  seated 
between  Agathon,  a  tragic  poet,  who 
had  just  gained  the  prize  of  tragedy, 
'  and  Aristophanes,  so  well  known  by  his 
comedies.   Socrates,  by  a  most  powerful 
argument,  had  brought  them  both  to  an 
admission  that  a  man  of  sterling  genioA, 
by  steadily  adhering  to  the  first,  great, 
leading  prmciples  of  the  art,  could  write 
either  tragedy  or  comedy   with  eqaal 
success.    He  bad  no  dream  or  vision  of 
the  Shakespeare  who,  eighteen  centaries 
later,  verified  his  reasoning  by  a  living 
prootl      Plato  has  not  preserved    the 
mode  of  argument  by  which  Socrates 
led  them  to  a  result  which  he  himself 
opposes  in  his  book  on  a  "Repablic" 
Socrates  probably  instanced  the  tragic 
poets,  with  whom  it  was  a  custom  to 
place  after  three  serious  pieces,  a  fourth, 
entitled  the  satire,  in  the  broadest  style 
of  farce,  of  which  "The  Cyclop*'  of  Eu- 
ripides is  a  specimen.     He  might,  too, 
have  adduced  the  Greek  actors,  some 
of  whom,  like  Roscius,  excelled  equally 
in  both  lines.    The  talent  whidi  can 
faithfully  express  character  in  action  is 
equal  to  that  which  can,  with  similar 
truth,  picture  it  in  language.    It  is  the 
same  power  exercised  in  a  different  way. 

Socrates,  however,  took  very  little  in- 
terest in  theatrical  merit  of  any  desorip 
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tion.  He  thought  such  pictures  of  a  soul 
violently  convulsed  by  the  struggle  of 
conflicting  passions,  ought  in  wisdom  to 
be  shunned,  because  the  pleasure  which 
they  excite  is  seldom  built  on  virtue. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  drama,  it  was 
merely  to  inveigh  against  its  frivolity 
and  danger,  or  to  lower  the  pride  of 
those  who  thought  they  deserved  great 
credit  for  exceUing  in  it,  by  proving  to 
them  that  they  are  entitled  to  much  less 
consideration  than  their  vanity  would 
tempt  them  to  believe.  But  Socrates 
was  too  austere  and  rigid  for  modem 
times  and  tastes. 

The  sage  Plato  banished  the  poets  and 
dramatists  generally  from  )]is  imaginary 
republic;  but  this,  as  Cumberland  has 
deserved!,  was  no  more  than  to  say,  that 
if  all  men  were  virtuous  there  would  be 
no  need  of  satirists.  Yet  Plato  associa- 
ted with  Aristophanes,  and  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  works.  We  find  it  stated 
also  in  Brumoy's  Dissertation  on  Greek 
Comedy,  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  Plato  sent  a  copy  of  Aristophanes 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he 
would  obtain  a  complete  judgment  of 
the  state  of  the  Athenian  Republic ;  and 
so  highly  did  he  esteem  the  compositions 
of  Sophron  the  actor,  that  the  moral 
sentences  of  the  latter  were  found  under 
the  pillow  of  the  philosopher  when  he 
died. 

This  same  divine  Plato,  as  he  was 
called,  from  his  superior  knowledge  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  of  whom  Cicero 
said  be  would  rather  be  wrong  with  him 
than  right  with  his  opponents ;  who  re- 
jected the  poets  as  dangerous  to  moral- 
ity, was,  nevertheless,  a  strange  latitudi- 
narian  in  more  important  matters.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  says  ("  Defence  of  Poet- 
rie")  "a  man  might  ask  out  of  what 
commonwealth  Plato  doth  banish  poets  ? 
In  sooth  thence  where  he  himself  allow- 
eth  community  ofwomen^  The  Chris- 
tian enemies  of  the  stage  will,  let  us 
hope,  admit  that  the  best  and  greatest 
of  their  Heathen  authorities  has  nere,  in 
a  state  of  society  intended  to  be  perfect, 
allowed  an  indulgence  which  either  in 
an  ethical  or  political  view,  would  be 
found  somewhat  more  subversive  of  dis- 
cipline than  reading  or  seeing  a  tragedy 
of  £uripide8,  Seneca,  or  Shakespeare.  It 
is   also   worthy   of  remark  that  Plato 


adopted  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue 
in  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of 
bis  writings.  Plutarch  says  in  his  "  Sym- 
posiacs," — "Some  of  Plato's  dialogues 
are  purely  narrative,  and  some  dramat- 
ic." This  form  is  used  in  "  the "  very 
composition  which  rejects  plays,  while 
in  his  dialogue  of  Ion  he  bestows  on 
poets  the  extreme  of  panegyric,  or,  as 
Sidney  again  says,  "uiveth  high  and 
rightlv  divine  commendations  unto  po- 
etrie.       But  let  us  return  to  Roscius. 

The  public  interest  required  that  such 
a  master  should  disseminate  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art.  His  house  became  a 
school  for  persons  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  happy  indeed  was  its  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  an  actor  named  Eros, 
who  having  been  driven  from  the  stage, 
not  by  hisses  only,  non  modo  sibUiSy  but 
even  personal  violence,  sed  etiam  con- 
vicio^  fled  to  that  place  of  inspiration, 
and  found  it,  like  some  holy  shrine,  aicut 
in  aram^  a  shelter  from  the  stonii. 
This  actor,  then  the  worst  of  the  bad, 
soon  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly.  To  the  instructions 
of  Roscius,  says  Cicero,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  change. 

The  style  of  Roscius  was  full  of  life  and 
animation  ;  citatior  Roscius  is  the  term 
used  by  Quintilian,  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  ^sop\is.  This  expression 
supfsrests  the  school  of  Garrick  and  Ed- 
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mund  Kean  rather  than  the  more  measur- 
ed, solemn,  and  ponderous  manner  of  the 
Quins  and  Kembles.  The  great  maxim  of 
Roscius  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
master-key  of  the  art  was  the  Becoming 
or  Appropriate;  caput  esse  artis  decere. 
He  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
tone,  sense,  and  feeling  of  the  Becoming 
was  an  innate  perception,  beyond  the 
reach  of  rules  aud  not  to  be  taught ; 
Quod  tamen  unam  id  esse  quod  tradi 
arte  non  posset.  Hence  it  arose  that 
he  never  could  find  a  pupil  perfectly  to 
his  mind.  Not  but  that  he  had  some 
who  deserved  praise  ;  yet  if  amongst 
many  excellences  one.  defect  appeared — 
and  who  is  there  without  blemish  ? — 
he  was  disgusted.  From  this  censure  we 
may,  perhaps,  except  Cicero,  who,  as  we 
read  m  Plutarch,  learned  declamation 
from  this  consummate  teacher.  But  the 
genius  of  Cicero  carried  him  still  fiirther. 
He  brought  eloquence  into  the  lists 
against  acting.    Macrobius  states  it  to 
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have  been  a  well-known  fact  that  Cicero 
was  in  the  habit  of  measuring  strength 
with  Roscius.  The  orator,  by  the  ever- 
changing  turns  of  language  in  which  he 
clothed  the  same  idea,  endeavoring  to 
excel  the  endless  variety  of  gesture  with 
which  the  actor  illustrated  the  same 
words.  He  adds  that  Roscius  was  im- 
pelled by  this  struggle  to  compose  a 
book,  in  which  he  placed  acting  on  a  par 
with  eloquence.  This  treatise  has  not 
reached  posterity. 

The  native  fervor  and  delicate  taste 
of  Roscius  rendered  the  business  of  in- 
struction irksome  and  disagreeable  to 
him.  He  taught,  says  Cicero,  aummq 
cum  laborey  stomachoy  miseriaque^  witK 
the  greatest  hibor,  weariness,  and 
disgust.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  for, 
adds  he,  the  greater  a  man's  genius  and 
readiness,  the  more  toil  and  the  less 
patience  will  he  have  in  teaching ;  and 
what  can  be  more  irntating  than  vainly 
to  attempt  beating  into  the  heads  of 
others  things  which  flash,  as  if  by  inspi- 
ration, into  our  own  ? 

But  greatly  as  he  disliked  the  drudg- 
ery of  teaching,  the  vexation  of  a  legal 
process,  especially  for  a  man  so  unhack- 
neyed in  the  tricks  of  law,  must  have 
been  yet  greater.  We  allude  to  the 
trial  respecting  one  of  his  pupils,  in  which 
Cicero  was  his  defender,  justice  and  grati- 
tude having  combined  to  bring  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius  the  voice  which  Roscius 
formed.    The  case  stood  thus  : 

Caius  Fannius  Cherea  had  a  slave 
named  Panurgius,  who  disclosed  some 
talent  for  the  stage.  Cherea  agreed 
with  Roscius,  provided  he  would  instruct 
this  slave,  to  make  him  common  pro- 
perty, and  equally  divide  the  profits. 
Roscius  soon  qualified  him  to  succeed. 
Thus  Cherea  threw  into  the  common 
stock  the  person  of  his  slave,  whose  value 
was  then  very  trifling  ;  and  Roscius,  on 
his  pait,  contributed  an  education  which 
raised  the  slave's  price  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Panurgius  was  assassinated,  and 
the  assassin  was  identified.  Roscius, 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  tedious  un- 
ceitainties  of  law,  compromised  with  the 
murderer  for  his  own  share  of  property 
in  the  slave,  and  received  a  piece  of  land 
in  compensation  for  his  half  of  the  loss. 
Along  time  afterwards  Cherea,  who, 
though  expert  at  litigation,  could  not  ob- 


tain from  the  murderer  the  remaining 
portion,  turned  suddenly  upon  Roscius 
and  demanded  half  of  what  he  had  re- 
ceived. Roscius,  who  had  only  nego- 
tiated individually,  and  for  himself,  em- 
ployed Cicero  to  defend  him.  The  point 
on  which  the  discussion  hinged  was  this : 
Can  a  partner  singly  accept  indemnity 
for  his  poHion  of  a  loss  to  a  combined 
partnership  I  Cicero  proved  that  Roscius, 
who  did  this,  was  justified  in  so  doing  ; 
ho  won  the  case  and  gained  a  verdict  for 
his  client.  English  law,  we  suspect, 
would  have  decided  otherwise. 

Let  us  now  cull  from  this  oration  such 
passages  as  exhibit,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  admirable  qualities  of  Roscius,  and 
the  high  character  which  distinguished 
him  as  much  amongst  men  as  his  talent 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  actors. 
For  though  Cicero,  as  an  advocate,  was 
in  duty  bound  to  compliment  his  client, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  quality   of  pane- 
gyric which  could  not  have    been  con- 
ceded to  his  profession,  had  not  the  ora- 
tor's voice  caught  its  tone  from  the  voice 
of  the  public.     Would  it  not  also  have 
been  a  mockery  of  Rome  and  a  libel 
against  truth  ?    A  prejudice  rather  than 
a  prop  to  the  cause  he  was  defending? 
For  instance,  had  Roscius   not  been  a 
person  of  unquestioned  probity,  could 
Cicero,  however  warm  his  friendship, 
have  sustained  his  cause  by  an  argument 
founded  on  the  universally  acknowledge 
difference  between  the  morals  of  this 
actor  and  Cherea,  who,  from  his  partner, 
had  become  his  adversary  ?    Would  it 
not  have  been  retorted,  away  with  this 
disgusting  parallel  ?    Cherea  may,  per- 
haps, be  wlnit  you  are  pleased  to  fancy 
him,  but  who  is  your  vaunted  Roscius? 
'^An  actor!    And  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  an  actor  is  ?  "    Had  sudi  been  the 
case,  Cicero  would  never  have  risked  this 
answer  to  Saturins,  who  charged  Roscius 
with  having  defrauded  Cherea.  "  Which 
of  these  has  defrauded  his  partner  ?    Is 
it  Roscius  ?    Is  it  Cherea  ?    Roscius ! 
— What  is    it  that  you  dare   assert? 
Roscius  I — Fire  vanishes  not  sooner  he- 
fore  the  wave  than  calumny  from  his 
spotless  character  I    Roscius  defrauded 
his  partner  ? — He,  in  whom,  I  call  the 
gods  to  witness,  the  merit  of  the  artist 
IS  surpassed  by  the  integrity  of  the  man ! 
— whose  character  is  more  perfect  than 
his  performances  1 — in  whom  Rome  pre- 
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fers  the  individual  to  tbe  actor  ;  whoee 
genius  has  led  him  to  the  stage,  but 
whose  virtaes  hare  made  him  worthy 
of  the  Senate !  "  Some  writers,  including 
Ainsworth,  taking  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  this  sentence,  have  assumed  that 
Roscius  did  attain  the  rank  of  Senator. 
Of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  Cicero, 
then  addressing  Piso,  the  judge,  went  on 
to  say — "  But  do  I  not  forget  myself  and 
act  absurdly  in  praising  Boscias  to  Piso  ? 
As  if  I  were  wishing  to  interest  you  for 
one  you  know  not !  Is  there  a  person  on 
earth  of  whom  you  think  better  than  of 
Roscius  ?  Is  there  one  whose  life  has 
been  more  blameless  ?  Who  adds  to  a 
delicate  and  scrupulous  uprightness, 
more  gentleness,  more  urbanity,  and 
more  of  those  noble  qualities  which 
form  the  paragon  ?  "  Then  turning  to- 
wards the  accuser,  Saturius, "  Do  not  you, 
Saturius,"  said  he,  "even  you,  agree 
with  Piso  ?  and  whenever  in  the  progress 
of  your  suit  the  name  of  Roscius  has 
arisen,  have  you  not  distinguished  it  by 
that  phrase  of  respect,  quern  honoris 
causa  nomino^  of  whom  I  make  honor- 
able mention,  which  is  only  adopted  to- 
wards those  whom  we  revere,  or  for 
whom  we  have  the  most  exalted  friend- 
ship ?  and  yet  it  seems  ludicrously  incon- 
sistent to  call  him  honorable  and  worthy, 
whom,  at  the  same  time,  you  seek  to  prove 
to  be  dishonest  and  worthless!  But 
for  this  I  can  easily  account.  The  praises 
were  dictated  by  your  conscience,  the 
accusations  by  your  client." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Cicero  in 
his  line  of  defence  trusted  more  to  weight 
of  character  than  weight  of  law.  Thro  w- 
ing  mud  on  your  adversary  sometimes 
clears  a  weak  case.  In  those  remote 
times,  the  liberty  or  rather  licence  of  the 
bar  appears  to  have  rivalled  that  of  our 
present  free  and  enlightened  era.  So 
great  was  the  friendship  between  Cicero 
and  Roscius,  that  this  feeling  alone  in- 
duced the  orator  to  undertake  the  cause 
of  Publius  Quintus,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  player.  He  made  no  scruple  in  this 
very  oration  of  publicly  repeating  the 
reason  he  had  assigned  to  Roscius  for  re- 
sisting his  request,  and  the  arguments 
which  Roscius  employed  to  vanquish  his 
reluctance.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that 
Cicero  pronounced  Roscius  *  the  only 
actor  amongst  men  fitted  for  the  stage, 
and  the  only  man  amongst  actors  who 


OQght  not  to  be  seeD  there.^  Tliis  p»9- 
sage,  simple  as  it  seems  i$  Uni^lied  with 
great  skill  and  subtiUy^  and  may  |>o<^ 
blv  be  Pe<rarded  merelv  as  a  flash  of  do- 
quence.  Be  it  so«  It  does  not  tbe  1<^<« 
prove  that  Cicero  was  fond  of  prc^claim- 
ing  his  intimacy  with  Rosdus«  and  that 
he  felt  it  as  an  honor  to  him?^lt«  eqn;iil 
to  any  it  could  have  conferred  upon  his 
friend.  With  this  conviction^  Quintus, 
the  brother  of  Cicero,  alludincr  to  the 
tradition  of  the  snake  in  the  crat)lo«  says^ 
^'  Shall  we  not  regard  as  an  established 
fact,  what  all  Lanuvium  unites  in  assert- 
ing of  Roscius,  whose  friendship  yon  con- 
sider  so  dear  and  so  delightful  ?  ^^ 

The  passion  of  the  Romans  for  Ihea- 
trical  amusements,  rendered  them  bounds 
less  in  their  recompense  of  actors.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be 
dignified  by  virtue,  and  persons  (eel  a 
secret  pride  in  being  generous  to  the 
good,  the  magistrates  ti*eated  Roscius 
with  excessive  liberality.  His  oixlinary 
daily  stipend  was  1,000  denarii,  or  about 
thirty-six  pounds  sterling  in  English 
money.  Cicero  estimates  his  yearly  in- 
come at  a  much  higher  rate,  and  s:iys  it 
exceeded  £48,000.  But  great  as  wo'o 
his  gains,  he  had  the  rare  generosity  to 
resign  them  for  the  public  good,  when 
he  thought  he  had  received  enough.  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  undertook  his  de- 
fence against  Cberea,  he  had  performed 
gratuitously  for  ten  years.  On  this 
point  the  cunning  lawyer  exclaims 
tauntingly  to  his  adversary,  whose  ava- 
ricious character  was  notorious,  "Fan- 
nius  Cherea,  have  you  the  liberality  to 
do  as  much?  Would  you  not  sooner 
have  acted  your  whole  soul  out  to  amass 
and  retain  such  a  sum?"  *^Hoo  tu, 
Fanni,  faceres,  et  si  hos  quiestus  rocipero 
posses,  non  eodem  tempore  et  gestuni  ct 
animam  ageres  ?  "  The  nation  at  largo 
paid  respect  to  Roscius.  Even  Sylla 
himself,  when  head  of  the  state  and  die* 
tator,  sent  him  a  gold  ring,  in  testimony 
of  his  peculiar  regard. 

Roscius  through  life  declared  that  as 
soon  as  age  should  impair  his  requisitOK, 
instead  of  retiring  from  before  the  public, 
he  would  accommodate  his  action  to  bis 
powers,  and  temper  his  enunciation  to 
the  feebleness  of  his  voice.  He  carried 
his  resolution  into  effect,  continued  to 
act  with  modified  exertion,  attained  a 
good  old  age,  always  accompanied  by 
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esteem  and  competence,  and  the  regrets 
of  his  fellow-factors  and  countrymen  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave.  Few  lives  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  even  and  pros- 
perous. Cicero,  in  a  brief  euloglum,  paid 
the  last  tribute  to  his  memoiy.  The 
passage  will  be  found  in  his  oration  for 
the  poet  Archias:  *'Who  is  there 
amongst  us  so  rugged  and  flinty-hearted 
as  not  to  have  been  moved  and  shaken 
when  we  were  lately  told  that  Roscius 
was  no  more  ?  He  died  in  years ;  but 
the  grandeur  of  his  genius,  the  charms  of 
his  personal  attributes,  and  the  purity  of 
his  character,  seem  to  have  entitled  him 
to  live  forever." 

The  actor's  calling  was  held  in  less 
esteem  by  the  Romans  than    by  the 
earlier  and  more  polished  Greeks.    We 
cannot  find  that  any  professors  of  the 
histrionic  art  were  employed  under  either 
the  republic  or  empire  as  generals  or 
ambassadors ;  but  Roscius  was  not  the 
only  one  who  surmounted  the  prejudices 
of  society,  and  vindicated  the  position  of 
a  player  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of 
a  gentleman.    Publius  Syrns,  an  actor 
and    writer    of  mimes,    patronized  by 
Julius  CaBsar,   was  held    in     such  re- 
pute, that  his  sayings  have  been  record- 
ed by  all  literary  men  from  Seneca  to 
Scaligcr.     Pylades  was  warmly  patro- 
nized by  Augustus,  promoted,  banished, 
and  recalled.     Pari^,   in  the  reign   of 
Domitian,  reached  such  a  height  of  cel- 
ebiity  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  that 
emperor  out  of  jealousy.  When  Plutarch 
questions  the  importance  of  the  Drama, 
and  asks  how  a  few  tragedies  can  weigh 
in  the  balance  with  the  great  actions  of 
warriors  and  statesmen,  he  ought  to  be 
answered  that  conquests  and  laws  are 
subveited  by  the  tide  of  time,  and  the 
progress  of  revolutions,  bnt  the  writings 
of  such  authors  as  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  contain  moral  precepts 
available  in   all  ages  and  to  all  men. 
From  many  causes    the  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  the  fine  arts  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  as  a  nation  they 
never  evinced  the  same  decided  partiality 
for  the  elevated  walks  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bition.   Their  authors  were  few;  the 
only  ones  who  have  come  down  to  us 
are  Flautus,  whose  genius  was  of  the 
first  order  of  comedy;  Terence,   who, 
with  all  his  brilliant  talent,  was  chiefiy  a 
translator  of  Menander ;  and  the  trage- 


dies doubtfully  assigned  to  Seneca,  which 
are  only  entitled  to  rank  in  the  third  or 
fourth  class.  A  rapidly  increasing  pre- 
ference for  low  farces,  pantomimes,  gla- 
diatorial displays,  and  the  various  games 
of  the  circus,  soon  obscured  the  more 
legitimate  portion  of  the  Drama, 
although  unworthily  mixed  up  and  con- 
founded with  it.  If,  therefore,  any  por- 
tion of  Roman  degeneracy  can  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  stage,  as  has  been 
attempted,  let  it  in  justice  be  ascribed  to 
an  extreme  indulgence  in  its  debasing  and 
illegitimate  accessories,  rather  than  to  a 
fair  cultivation  of  its  purer  components. 
Mtitato  nomine^  let  the  mourners  over 
the  decline  of  the  high  drama,  in  these 
our  own  days,  consider  and  bewail  the 
evil  tendency  of  unlimited  licences  to 
casinos,  music-halls,  &c.,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  theatrical  privileges  to  any 
establishment  under  any  name,  that 
chooses  to  ask  for  them. 


•  ♦• 
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A  ROMAX  8T0RT,  BT  K.   B.   LKWI». 
THE  BRIGANDS. 

"  At  what  hour  shall  we  reach  Rome, 
Pietro  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  inmates  of 
an  old-fashioned,  yet  commodious,  trav- 
elling carriage,  as  he  opened  the  window 
and  addressed  his  valet  on  the  box. 

"  By  seven  o'clock,  your  highness," 
replied  Pietro ;  "  we  are  now  close  to 
Baccnno,  our  last  stage." 

"Beatrice,  my  love,"  said  the  same 
cavaliere,  turning  to  his  fair  companion 
— a  handsome  woman  in  the  bloom  of 
youth — "  you  will  soon  be  relieved  from 
all  fear." 

•*  Thank  Heaven,  Francesco !  I  nev- 
er before  experienced  so  strange  a  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  evil  I "  replied  the 
lady.  "  My  courage  seems  quite  to  have 
deserted  me  on  this  lonesome  road." 

Certainly  the  surrounding  scenery  was 
not  of  the  most  encouraging  or  cheer- 
ful description.  An  air  of  gloomy  des- 
olation characterised  this  portion  of  the 
papal  territories.  Ab  they  advanced 
nearer  to  Baccano,  the  postilion  cracked 
his  whip  loudly  and  repeatedly;  the 
usual  signal  to  warn  the  proprietors  of 
the  dirty  little  albergo  that  travellers 
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were  at  hand,  and  fresh  horses  required. 
Unfortunately,  on  this,  as  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions,  it  invoked  other  and 
wilder  spirits,  equally  interested  in  such 
events,  for  a  band  of  armed  men  rushed 
suddenly  from  their  hiding-place  in  some 
ruins  close  by,  much  to  the  horror  of 
the  bewildered  travellers. .  The  brigands 
— for  such  they  were — summoned  the 
driver  to  halt,  on  peril  of  his  life ;  and 
two  of  their  number  seized  the  horses' 
heads  and  stopped  the  carriage,  while  a 
ruffian  presented  himself  at  each  door, 
with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary 
in  the  other. 

*•  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  lady  I"  said  one 
of  them,*  who  appeared  to  be  the  captain 
of  the  gang.  "  Nothing  is  fuither  from 
our  intention  than  to  put  you  to  the 
slightest  inconvenience ;  you  will  be  free 
to  pursue  your  journey  when  we  have 
eased  your  carriage  of  a  portion  of  its 
load.  The  signore  will  stay  with  us  un- 
til the  small  sum  of  one  thousand  scudi 
be  forthcoming  to  indemnify  us  for  our 
trouble  and  risk." 

The  cheeks  of  the  poor  lady  were 
blanched  with  terror  at  this  announce- 
ment, and  for  some  time  she  could  not 
utter  a  word ;  but  her  companion,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  ^l^rencipc  Giustinia- 
ni  and  her  husband,  perceiving  that  resist- 
ance would  be  fatal  to  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  cahnly  resigned  himself  to  what 
was  inevitable,  and  directed  all  his  ef- 
forts to  recover  his  wife  from  her  alarm. 
The  bandits,  meanwhile,  occupied  them- 
selves with  ransacking  the  baggage,  and 
in  appropriating  whatever  was  valuable 
in  the  contents. 

The  natural  courage  of  Beatrice,  how- 
ever it  may  have  deserted  her  for  the 
moment,  began  at  length,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  triumph  over  her  fears,  and 
gradually  to  rise  higher,  in  proportion 
to  the  desperate  nature  of  her  position. 
She  now  turned  imploringly  to  the 
bandit  chief,  using  all  her  eloquence  to 
work  both  on  his  compassion  and  cupid- 
ity ;  but  found  him  inexorable  regarding 
the  release  of  her  companion. 

*^  Let  me,  then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
be  also  your  prisoner ;  but  do  not  sepa* 
rate  me  from  ray  husband  I"  she  passion- 
ately urged. 

"Diavolo!"  replied  the  robber — ^but 
with  something  like  a  touch  of  humanity 
in  his  tone — ''our  rough  journeys  and 


spare  diet  would  ill  suit  a  dainty  la- 
dy such  as  you.  Fear  nothinpr,  fair 
one ;  send  a  trusty  messenger  with  the 
money,  and  your  husband  shall  be  re- 
stored to  you." 

Tears,  promises,  and  further  entreaties 
were  vain  ;  the  princess  was  condemned 
to  pursue  her  journey  alone,  while  her 
husband  was  carried  off  by  the  robbers. 
An  arrangement,  however,  had  been  ar- 
rived at  with  them,  that  the  ransom 
should  be  dispatched  to  Baccano  on  the 
second  day  after  the  capture  of  the  trav- 
eller. 

More  dead  than  alive,  did  poor  Bea- 
trice Giustiniani  arrive  at  her  palazzo. 
No  little  astonishment  and  curiosity 
were  excited  in  the  establishment  by  the 
appearance  of  the  princess  without  the 
prince.  To  her  faithful  secretary  alone 
— Andrea  Yanozzi — did  Beatrice  make 
known  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
them.  Oe  wasan  old  and  favorite  retainer 
of  the  Colonna  family,  to  which  she  be- 
longed ;  had  occupied  a  confidential  post 
in  Uieir  employ  prior  to  her  birth,  and 
had  been  enlisted  in  the  piincess's  own 
service  on  her  marriage. 

Greatly  as  Yanozzi  was  dismayed  by 
the  startling  intelligence  imparted  to 
him,  he  did  his  utmost  to  console  and 
reassure  his  mistress. 

No  time  was  lost,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  raising  the  sum  required  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  prince.  On  the  appointed 
day  Andrea  left  Home  for  Baccano,  and 
delivered  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  messenger  deputed  by  the  robbers 
to  receive  it. 

Great  was  the  consternation,  bitter  the 
disappointment  of  Yanozzi,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  restoration  of  the  captive, 
he  was  told  by  the  messenger  that,  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  rank  of  his  prisoner, 
the  captain  demanded  a  further  sum  of 
five  hundred  scudi  ere  he  would  consent 
to  release  him. 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  Yanozzi  re- 
turned to  his  mistress,  and  delivered  his 
unwelcome  message. 

Beatrice,  who  had  hitherto,  through 
fear  for  her  husband's  life,  preserved  the 
secret  of  his  capture  from  her  friend^ 
at  once  determined  that  further  reserve 
would  be  both  useless  and  dangerous. 
These  renewed  demands  for  money 
might  be  interminable,  she  thought, 
without  offering  any  better  chance  of 
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the  prencipe's  deliveranoe.  She  there- 
fore hastily  summoned  her  <:ou8in,  the 
Cardinal  Oolonna,  to  her  palazzo,  ao> 
quainting  him  with  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  solicited  his  advice  and  assistance. 

The  cardinal's  first  feeling  of  conster- 
nation and  surprise  at  the  tidings  of  so 
audacious  an  exploit,  having  in  some  de- 
gree subsided,  he  spoke  thus  to  the 
princess : 

"I  will  immediately  lay  the  matter 
before  his  holiness;  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost ;  the  robbers  must  be 
followed  up  by  a  well-anned  force,  ere 
they  have  time  to  escape  to  their  haunts 
in  the  mountains.  There  are,  probably, 
some  of  them  still  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baccano,  in  expectation  of 
the  additional  ransom  they  have  de- 
manded." 

"  I  shall  rely  on  your  «eal,  my  good 
cousin,  in  stimulating  the  holy  father  to 
the  most  prompt  and  active  measures 
for  my  Francesco's  deliverance,"  said 
the  poor  princess,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  the  cardinal  hastily  took  his 
departure. 

In  vain,  however,  did  the  good  car- 
dinal bestir  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
as  vainly  did  the  pope  send  an  armed 
force  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  every 
trace  of  them  having  already  disap- 
peared. The  band  which  had  commit- 
ted this  bold  outrage  was  believed, 
from  Beatrice's  description,  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  famous  outlaw, 
upon  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set, 
and  who  was,  in  reality,  the  unworthy 
representative  of  the  noble  femily  of 
Monteleone.  He  had  been  disinherit- 
ed, and  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  as  being  guilty  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  veiled  nun.  The  princess, 
meanwhile,  though  a  prey  to  grief  and 
anxiety,  was  actively  engaged  in  stimu- 
lating her  agents  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  inquiries  amongst  the  peasantry, 
in  the  hope  that  by  judiciously  adminis- 
tered bribes  she  might  at  last  gain  the 
intelligence  she  so  anxiously  desired ; 
but  full  three  months  had  elapsed,  and 
all  that  had  been  attempted  had  proved 
fruitless  hitherto. 

Meanwhile,  a  deep  sensation  had  been 
created  in  Rome  by  this  long  and  dar- 
ing detention  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
See.  All  felt  convinced,  however,  that 
the  object  of  the  robbers  was  to  obtain 


a  large  ransom,  and  that  they  would  not, 
by  sacrificing  a  life  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  their  mercenary 
schemes,  provoke  the  papal  govemraeut 
to  the  most  active  ana  severe  measures 
for  the  capture  or  destmction  of  the  en- 
tire band. 

PRINCE  QIUSTINIAKl'S  NARBATIOy. 

As  the  princess  and  her  friends  were 
meditating  fresh  schemes  for  the  prose- 
cution of  an  inquiry  so  important  to  her 
happiness,  such  efforts  were  rendered  un- 
necessary by  an  occurrence  which  diffused 
joy  throughout  her  household.. 

One  evening,  soon  afler  sunset,  a  car- 
riage rapidly  dashed  into  the  court*yard 
of  the  palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  the  next 
moment  Beatrice  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  ere  the  joy  of  their  reunion 
could  find  utterance  in  words ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  calm  of  returning  reason 
succeed  to  the  first  transports  of  happi- 
ness, than  a  thousand  questions  were 
mutually  exchanged,  and  the  changes 
and  chances  which  those  anxious  months 
of  separation  had  produced  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. , 

The  personal  appearance  of  Giustini- 
ani was  very  striking.  His  fi^re  was 
tall  and  somewhat  muscular,  his  finelj 
developed  forehead  and  expressive  eyes 
betokened  intelligence  and  penetration, 
while  his  chiselled  features  were  render- 
ed still  more  impressive  by  the  pale,  clear 
hue  of  his  complexion,  shaded,  as  it  was, 
by  rich  masses  of  dark  wavy  hair.  This 
constitutional  pallor  had  increased  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  and  he  looked  thin 
and  somewhat  careworn. 

"Francesco,  love,  delay  not,"  said 
Beatrice,  the  day  after  his  return, "  to 
tell  me  how  you  contrived  yonr  won- 
derful escape.  I  am  dying  to  know  all 
that  has  be&llen  you  since  we  parted  I 
My  woman's  curiosity  will  brook  no  fur- 
ther delay,  even  on  the  plea  of  your  fa- 
tigue." 

She  seated  herself  by  his  side  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  was  speedily 
engrossed  in  listening  to  the  following 
narrative : 

No  sooner  (said  Francesco)  had  the 
sound  of  your  carriage-wheels  become 
inaudible,  dearest  Beatrice,  than,  being 
forcibly  seized  by  two  of  the  brigand^ 
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my  arms  were  pinioned,  and  I  was  blind- 
folded. 

I  had  observed  the  disappearance  of 
the  capitane,  which  must  have  occurred 
while  1  was  bestowing  a  kst  lingering 
look  on  the  vehicle  that  was  conveying 
my  dearest  friend  out  of  sight. 

My  lawless  companions  dragged  me 
along  between  two  of  them  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  evidently  over  rugged  ground, 
for  many  weary  hours,  allowmg  me  but 
an  occasional  and  very  brief  rest,  when 
they  gave  me  some  stale  bread-crusts 
and  water.  I  did  not  attempt  to  ad- 
dress them,  being  occupied  with  the 
melancholy  thought  of  so  sudden  and 
cruel  an  interruption  to  our  happiness, 
and  of  the  possible  dangers  of  my  posi- 
tion. Questions  I  knew  would  be  vain, 
and  would  probably  be  productive  of 
insolent  answers ;  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  in  such  company. 

At  length  we  appeared  to  halt  for 
good ;  the  bandage  was  removed  from 
ray  eyes,  my  arms  were  let  at  liberty, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  twenty  wild,  savage-looking 
men.  They  quickly  seated  themselves 
on  the  floor  of  what,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  cave^  but,  with  more 
leisure  for  observation,  I  found  it  to  be 
a  dismantled  Etruscan  tomb.  The  little 
remaining  daylight  penetrated  through 
numerous  fissures,  and  enabled  me  to 
discern  what  was  passing  around. 

In  one  coi-ner,  stooping  over  a  large 
brazier  of  burning  coals,  was  a  decrepid 
old  hag,  who  appeared  like  one  of  the 
former  denizens  of  the  tomb  risen  from 
the  slumber  of  death  to  torment  the  liv- 
ing who  had  invaded  her  sanctuary. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  cooking  some- 
thing in  a  large  iron  pot.  An  inquiry 
respecting  the  progress  of  her  culinary 
labors  was  occasionally  addressed  to  her 
by  one  or  other  of  the  brigands  in  a  tone 
more  energetic  than  polite,  but  to  which 
she  vouchsafed  no  answer,  saving  a  tor- 
rent of  imprecations.  At  length  the  bub- 
bling, hissmg  sound  emanating  from  the 
iron  pot  ceased,  and  having  emptied  its 
contents  into  a  huge  dish,  she  shuffled 
up  to  the  circle,  her  palsied  head  shak- 
ing at  every  step,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground  before  them. 

Ere  half  its  contents  had  been  de- 
voured, she  brought  wine  to  season  the 
repast*    I  had  been  ordered  to  seat  my- 


self with  the  rest,  and  to  partake  of  the 
dinner,  which  would  not  nave  been  un- 
palatable had  it  not  been  strongly  fla- 
vored with  garlic.  The  whole  party, 
on  the  repast  being  concluded,  laid 
themselves  down  on  their  cloaks  to 
sleep,  one  of  them  keeping  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  and  being 
relieved  at  intervals  during  the  night. 
I  had  been  too  much  agitated  to  sleep, 
and  was  truly  thankful  when  the  day 
dawned. 

The  brigands  no  sooner  arose  from 
their  slumbers  than  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  blindfold  and  pinion  me  as 
before.  Our  journey  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  next  day,  until  an  hour  before 
sunset.  We  rested  only  twice,  and  un- 
der trees,  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
We  were  refreshed  by  the  same  rude  fare 
as  before,  flavored  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  onions.  My  &tigue  was  great  when 
we  made  our  next  halt,  and,  previously 
to  our  doing  so,  I  became  aware  that  we 
were  toiling  up  a  steep  ascent  for  a  con- 
siderable tune.  Finally,  we  evidently 
passed  through  a  strongly  locked  gate 
or  door,  and  mounted  a  long  flight  of 
steps  conducting  to  some  kind  of  habi- 
tation. 

My  arms  were  again  free,  and  my 
bandiE^e  being  withdrawn,  the  brigands 
disappeared  without  giving  me  time  to 
ask  questions,  and  even  ere  I  had  a 
moment's  leisure  to  look  around  me. 

What  was  my  surprise  afler  their  de- 
parture on  observing  that  I  was  in  a  tol- 
erably furnished  apartment,  looking  out 
on  a  romantic  scene.  Although  I  had 
not  at  that  moment  positive  means  of 
judging  to  what  description  of  building 
this  room  belonged,  yet  broken  columns, 
appertaining  to  what  had  clearly  been  a 
portico  in  the  front,  convinced  me  that  I 
was  in  an  ancient  temple,  some  portions 
of  which  had  been  rendered  habitable 
by  its  present  occupants.  The  dilapida- 
ted portico  was  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
cascade  tumbling  over  walls  of  the  most  > 
rugged  description,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa 
would  have  rejoiced  in.  Below  the 
rocks  extensive  woods  stretched  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  While  musing 
on  this  wild  romantic  scene,  the  silence 
of  which  was  invaded  by  the  perpetual 
roar  of  the  cascade,  a  slight  movement 
shook  the  old  worm-eaten  tapestry  with 
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which  one  side  of  the  apartment  or  hall 
was  hung — though  evidently  for  use 
more  than  for  ornament.  It  was  partially 
raised,  and  a  tall,  remarkable-looking 
woman,  of  middle  age,  in  the  attire  of  a 

Eeasant  of  Albano,  entered.  In  her 
ands  she  bore  a  tray,  which  was  well 
furnished  with  cold  meat,  bread,  cheese, 
and  wine.  Having  placed  it  on  a  table, 
she  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  viands. 
"  To  whom,  signora,"  I  said,  "  am  I 
indebted  for  this  act  of  hospitality? 
Only  two  days  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
torn  from  my  wife  and  captured  by 
brigands.  I  am  now  quite  bewildered 
at  finding  myself  thus  suddenly  released 
from  their  grasp  and  in  a  civilized  habi- 
tation. May  I  trust  that  I  am  not  a 
prisoner  here,  but  that  I  shall  speedily  be 
permitted  to  return  to  my  family  ?  " 

"  Signore,"  she  replied,  "the  apartment 
in  which  you  now  find  yourself  must,  for 
the  present,  be  the  limit  of  your  move- 
ments; but  be  not  dismayed,  you  are 
now  in  good  keeping,  and  if  you  do  not 
infringe  the  rules  laid  down  for  your 
conduct  you  will  meet  with  no  injury, 
and  will  eventually  be  restored  to  your 
friends  in  Rome.  Remember,  however, 
that  the  gate  by  which  you  entered  is 
both  locked  and  guarded.  Attempt  not 
to  escape,  or  you  will  instantly  be  shot  ?  " 
"  And  may  I  ask  who  are  you,  signora, 
who  thus  dictate  to  me  the  conditions  of 
a  prisoner  ?  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  the 
secret  of  my  detention  here.  It  is  in  my 
power  if  released  to  reward  you  hand- 
somely. If  you  are  yourself  a  wife,  you 
ought  then  to  feel  for  mine,  who  has  had 
her  husband  so  suddenly  and  forcibly 
taken  from  her." 

Her  countenance,  which  was  flexible, 
betrayed  emotion  as  I  made  this  appeal 
to  her  sympathy,  but  she  hastily  quitted 
the  room  without  a  reply,  as  tnough 
fearing  that  compassion  might  tempt 
her  to  fail  in  the  stern  duty  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  her.  Day  after  day  I  re- 
peated this  and  similar  trials  on  her 
kindliness,  but  some  tie  even  more 
sacred  to  her  than  the  promptings  of 
humanity  armed  her  against  every 
snare.  During  the  long  tedious  three 
months  that  I  was  a  captive  in  that  lonely 
temple,  never  did  she  utter  a  word  that 
could  throw  a  light  upon  the  secrets  of 
my  prison-house,  or  encourage  me  in  a 
hope  of  escape,  while  every  night  and 


morning  the  robber  guard  visited  my 
apartment  to  assure  themselves  of  the 
safety  of  their  prisoner.  I  frequently 
questioned  her  as  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  bandit  chief,  who  in  manner  and 
bearing  was  so  superior  to  his  compa- 
nions, but  she  told  me  to  expect  no 
answer  to  unnecessary  questions,  l  know 
not  how  I  should  have  endured  tbe 
monotony  of  my  life  dnrine  ray  sojourn 
in  the  temple,  but  that  I  had  compassion- 
ately been  supplied  with  a  few  books 
and  a  guitar  to  beguile  tho  tediousness 
of  my  solitude.  As  it  was  the  time 
seemed  interminable. 

At  length,  I  was  one  n<ght  aroused 
by  an  unusual  stir  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  temple,  and  as  I  was  pon- 
dering on  the  cause  of  this  disturbance 
some  of  the  robbers  entered  my  apart- 
ment, and  directed  me  to  prepare  tor  a 
journey.  After  travelling  for  two  nights, 
to  my  surprise,  we  reached  the  very  sfwt 
near  Baccano  on  which  1  had  been 
captured,  and  where  a  carriage  was  in 
waiting. 

The  bandits  apprised  me  that  I  was 
now  free,  and  ordering  me  to  enter  the 
vehicle,  called  to  the  driver — who  had 
evidently  received  his  insti-wctions 
beforehand — ^to  proceed  without  delny. 

He  drove  off  rapidly,  and  never 
stopped  his  horse  until  he  entered  the 
gaties  of  our  palazzo. 

There  was  an  inconsistency  in  the 
summing  up  of  these  adventures,  and 
here  and  there,  as  the  narrative  pro- 
gressed, a  something  like  embarrassment 
in  her  husband's  manner,  which  forcibly 
struck  Beatrice.  She  knew  that  no 
second  ransom  had  been  paid,  although  it 
had  been  demanded,  and  his  ex{>lanation 
of  the  final  circumstances  attending  his 
escape  wore  to  her  mind  an  air  of 
improbability,  which  inspired  her  with 
an  indefinable  suspicion.  She  believed 
that  she  had  not  heard  tho  whole  truth, 
and  this  absence  of  entire  confidence  on 
the  part  of  her  husband  deeply  wounded 
her  aflTection.  She  did  not  condescend 
to  ask  further  explanation,  her  pride 
causing  her  to  dissemble  her  f^nspicionst 

BEATRICE. 

Bbatrigb  GiugTiKTAXi  hfld  barely  at- 
tained her  twentietli  birthday  at*  the 
period,  and  had  experienced  t^uuie  her 
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marriage  two  years  of  nearly  nninter- 
rnpted  happiness ;  bat  after  the  events 
of  her  husband's  captivity  and  return,  a 
something  approaching  to  mutual  dis- 
trust sprang  up  almost  imperceptibly  be- 
tween them. 

Their  union  had  been  one  of  rare  oo- 
currence  in  Italy — a  marriage  of  affec- 
tion as  well  as  of  convenience — yet  how 
slight  a  cause  may  engender  misunder- 
standing and  dissension  between  the 
most  loving  hearts  1  A  trifle  light  as 
air,  a  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken, 
may  commence  a  breach,  which  no  trials 
from  without  could  have  effected,  while 
the  repetition  of  su<\h  trivial  disagree- 
ments may  convert  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion into  coldness  and  indifference. 

Beatrice  was  a  splendid  woman,  with 
the  Juno-like  beauty  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies. Her  form,  though  luxuriant,  was 
perfect  in  proportion ;  animation  of  fea- 
ture and  stateliness  of  demeanor  she 
also  possessed,  together  with  varied  ac- 
complishments. There  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  that  Belt-restraint 
and  moral  dignity  which  a  judicious  ed- 
ucation and  training  can  alone  inculcate. 
She  was,  in  short,  too  much  the  creature 
of  violent  impulses,  and,  much  as  she 
loved  her  husband,  there  was  a  latent  mor- 
bid tendency  to  jealousy  in  her  temper- 
ament, which,  if  once  thoroughly  aroused, 
was  likely  to  prove  formidable.  Of  this 
trait  in  her  character  Francesco  was 
but  too  well  aware  ;  for  the  disposition 
bad  manifested  itself  somewhat  painfully, 
both  before  and  after  marriage.  He 
had  therefore  mentally  resolved  to  re- 
double his  prudence  and  reserve  in  all 
social  intercourse,  rather  than  to  endan- 
ger his  domestic  peace  by  the  smallest 
loadveitence. 

The  gleam  of  undefined  suspicion 
whioh  had  obtruded  itself  into  the  mind 
of  Beatrice  during  the  progress  of  her 
husband's  narrative  had  quickly  begun, 
unknown  to  herself,  to  influence  her  de- 
portment towards  him,  and  she  soon  af- 
terwards observed  that  to  her  he  was  an 
altered  man.  He  was  oiltimes  moody, 
restless,  and  distracted  in  her  company, 
and  at  length,  far  from  seeming  content 
with  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  he 
eagerly  sought  every  occasion  to  enter 
into  the  excitement  and  diversion  of  gay 
company  abroad. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable,  'tis 
Kaw  SMUKa— Vol.  VIL,  Na  6. 


true,  in  this  self-emancipation  by  an  Ital- 
ian husband  from  the  romantic  exactions 
of  a  newly  married  life ;  but  to  Beatrice 
it  was  like  the  awakening  from  a  de- 
lightful dream.  She  did  not  pause  to 
consider  whether  any  deficiency  on  her 
own  part  could  account  for  this  change  in 
her  husband.  Hers  was  a  proud  spirit, 
which  would  not  bend  to  those  concilia- 
tory efforts  of  tenderness  and  gentleness 
which  so  often  find  their  way  to  a  hus- 
band's heart  when  aught  else  fails. 

Her  wounded  pride  displayed  itself  in 
a  cold  and  haughty  reserve,  which  served 
only  to  widen  the  breach.  His  absences 
from  home,  on  the  plea  of  visiting  his 
rural  estates,  became  more  frequent,  and 
his  indifference  to  his  wife  on  his  return 
more  marked.  Happiness  had  now  fled 
from  the  bosom  of  Beatrice,  and  had 
left  her  the  victim  of  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy. She  was  not  long  in  convincing 
herself  that  some  mystery  fatal  to  her 
existed  in  connection  with  the  period  of 
Francesco's  capture.  This  idea  once  ad- 
mitted, every  trifling  incident,  every  un- 
guarded word,  was  ingeniously  tortured 
into  evidence  against  him,  till  her  tem- 
per and  patience  being  alike  exhausted, 
she  resolved  to  unravel  the  secret  at  all 
hazards.  Francesco  about  this  time  ap- 
prised her  that  he  purposed  visiting  their 
estate  at  Frascati  on  the  morrow.  This 
announcement  contained  nothing  remark- 
able, as  it  was  the  regular  period  for 
him  to  do  so  on  matters  of  business ;  but 
Beatrice  at  once  took  her  resolution. 

She  summoned  her  secretary  to  her 
presence,  and  with  an  assumed  calmness 
of  demeanor,  which  could  not  effectu- 
ally disguise  the  passion  smouldering  in 
her  bosom,  she  thus  addressed  him : 

^^  Vanozzi,  you  are  so  old  and  faithful 
a  retainer  of  the  Colonna  family,  that  I 
can  place  great  reliance  on  your  zeal.  A 
mission  must  be  performed  which  in- 
volves my  happiness  and  honor.  I  ex- 
hort you,  then,  as  you  value  both,  to  ful- 
fil my  wishes.  Follow  your  master  to 
Frascati,  watch  his  movements,  ascer- 
tain how  his  time  is  occupied,  and  on 
your  return  faithfully  report  to  me  every 
particular  that  comes  under  your  notice." 

That  an  ominous  cloud  had  for  some 
time  lowered  over  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  the  family,  Yanozzi  had  observed 
with  pain;  he  was  not,  therefore,  so 
much  astonished  as  overpowered  by  the 
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sudden  light  thrown  upon  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  this  earnest  ap- 
peal. 

The  office  imposed  on  him  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  perplexing  nature, 
yet  his  sympathy  and  devotion  to  his 
mistress  forbade  any  demur  to  com- 
mands enforced  under  the  influence  of 
such  deeply  injured  feelings.  Appear- 
ances, he  admitted  to  himself,  seemed 
both  to  justify  the  suspicions  of  the  prin- 
cess and  the  duty  entailed  upon  himself, 
yet  his  kind  heart  revolted  at  the  task. 
Having,  at  length,  somewhat  mastered 
his  emotions,  he  replied : 

"  My  services,  however  poor,  are  al- 
ways at  your  command,  noble  lady.  Yet 
I  beseech  you  to  consider  that  appear- 
ances are  often  deceitful.  I  trust  and 
pray  that  they  will  prove  so  in  this  in- 
stance. Condemn  not,  madam,  without 
imdeniable  evidence.  Above  all  things, 
rely  on  my  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  office,  however  painful 
it  may  be  to  my  feelings." 

THE  OATH  OF  TENGEANCE. 

For  three  days  Beatrice  awaited  in 
mortal  agony  and  dread  the  return  of 
her  husband  and  of  her  trusty  agent. 
Her  heart  beat  audibly  when  at  length 
she  heard  the  footsteps  of  Francesco 
mounting  the  marble  staircase  on  his  re- 
turn to  Uie  palazzo.  She  almost  began 
to  regret  the  part  she  had  adopted,  but 
nevertheless  exerted  herself  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  composure,  and  met 
her  husband  with  the  same  cold  hauteur 
which  had  of  late  characterized  her  con- 
duct towards  him.  Andrea  Yanozzi  did 
not  return  till  the  following  night,  and 
Beatrice  was  compelled  to  linger  in  the 
torments  of  suspense  as  to  the  result  of 
his  painful  mission. 

On  the  first  fjEivorable  occasion  she 
summoned  him  to  her  boudoir,  and  having 
closed  and  locked  the  door,  she  begged 
him  to  relate,  without  reservation,  all 
that  he  had  learned  or  witnessed  at 
Frascati. 

^^  Would  that  silence  on  that  subject 
were  consistent  with  my  duty  to  your- 
self madam,"  said  Andrea.  ^*I  fear 
that  you  will  be  deeply  pained  by  what 
I  have  to  relate,  though  it  behooves  your 
highness  to  make  a  further  investigation 


into  the  circumstances  ere  yon  whollj 
condemn  the  prince,  your  husband." 

Beatrice,  pale  as  death,  listened  to  this 
preamble  with  all  the  calmness  of  despair, 
and  motioned  to  Yanozzi  to  communicate 
his  narration. 

"  I  followed  the  prencipe,  my  master," 
said  he,  ^Mn  disguise,  and  on  a  stout 
mule,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  his  journey  to  his  own 
mansion  at  Frascati. 

'*  I  then  turned  back  to  refresh  myself, 
and  to  find  stabling  and  fodder  for  my 
mule  at  the  albergo  of  the  village.  This 
being  accomplished  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and  concealed  myself  in  the  laurel  plan- 
tation, near  the  garden-gate.  After 
some  time,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate.  I  saw  that  it  was 
his  highness,  who  passed  on  to  the  road. 
Cautiously  emerging  from  my  hiding- 
place,  I  followed  him  at  some  distance, 
when  he  turned  suddenly  into  a  by-path 
which  led  towards  some  fields. 

"  Beyond  these,  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den, was  a  small  one-storied  house,  or 
villa,  the  front  of  which  was  covered 
with  creepers  in  full  bloom.  The  door 
was  opened  by  some  one  from  within  as 
the  pnnce  approached,  and  as  quickly 
closed  on  his  entrance. 

*' I  again  concealed  myself  amidst  some 
bushes,  and  ascertained  that  my  patron 
did  not  quit  the  place  for  several  hours. 
The  same  lengthened  visits  were  repeal- 
ed daily  during  the  remainder  of  his  so- 
journ lit  Frascati.  1  could  gain  no  other 
information  regarding  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  than  that  it  had  been  taken  by  a 
stranger  some  months  previously  for  a 
lady,  whose  only  companion  was  an  el- 
derly servant-woman,  of  a  very  reserved 
and  eccentric  disposition,  from  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  elicit  any  information 
regarding  her  own  or  her  mistress's 
affairs.  My  resolution  was  now  taken. 
"  I  awaited  the  moment  of  my  master's 
departure  from  Frascati,  and,  disguising 
myself  as  a  Capuchin  iriar,  I  went  to  the 
house  and  engaged  the  servant  in  conver- 
sation. 

"  *  I  have  travelled  far,'  I  staid  to  h« ; 
*  I  am  footsore,  hungry,  and  thirsty ;  for 
the  love  of  Heaven  give  me  some  bread- 
and-water.' 

"  '  I  will  never  refuse  a  son  of  tin* 
Church,'  she    replied.    *  Step  in,  holy 
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father,  and  rest  in  the  hall,  whilst  you 
partAke  of  the  refreshment  I  will  speedily 
prepare  for  you." 

"While  eating  the  cold  meat  and 
bread  with  which  she  supplied  me,  a 
young  girl,  beautiful  as  a  vision,  entered 
the  villa  from  a  garden  at  the  back.  She 
was,  apparently,  quite  unaware  as  she  did 
so  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  for  she 
started  and  looked  surprised  at  the  first 
sight  of  me,  but  on  observing  my  garb 
she  appeared  reassured." 

Beatrice  trembled  violently,  and  be- 
came pale  as  marble  at  ti)is  portion  of 
the  narration,  but  impatiently  beckoned 
to  Andrea  to  proceed, 

"This  charming  creature,  youthful 
and  fresh  as  Hebe,  was  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  and  slender  and  graceful  as 
a  sylph.  Her  bright  golden  tresses  fell, 
in  their  natural  unrestrained  luxuriance, 
far  below  her  waist ;  her  large  liquid  blue 
eyes,  fringed  with  long  lashes  much  dark- 
er than  her  hair,  beamed  with  an  almost 
indefinable  sweetness  and  modesty,  and 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gene- 
ral softness  and  extreme  delicacy  ot*  her 
other  features.  A  skin  of  unrivalled 
fairness  was  relieved  from  insipidity  by 
the  brilliant  roseate  bloom  of  her  cheek. 
Her  dress  was  of  muslin,  of  a  hue  and 
texture  adapted  to  the  fairy-like  charac- 
ter of  her  beauty.  Her  small  white  hands 
held  up  the  comers  of  a  white  silk  apron, 
filled  with  roses,  lilies,  and  evergreens,  . 
freshly  culled  from  the  garden.  Her 
first  surprise  ended,  she  thus  accosted 
me,  in  a  sweet  silvery  voice : 

"  *  Holy  father,  you  are  most  welcome 
to  the  rest  and  food  our  cottage  affords. 
You  seem  tired  and  wayworn.  Whither 
are  you  travelling  ?  ' 

"  *  Towards  Rome,  fair  lady,  on  a 
mission  to  his  holiness,  from  tiie  superior 
of  my  monastery.' 

"  '  May  God  speed  you,'  she  answered, 
'  on  your  journey.  Take  with  you,  holy 
father,  a  slight  remembrance  of  us,'  giv- 
ing me  some  of  the  fafrest  flowers  from 
her  apron,  *  and  leave  us  your  blessing 
in  return.' 

"  So  saying,  we  exchanged  salutations, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more." 
^  Beatrice,  who  had  till  now  listened  to 
Andrea's  recital  with  that  species  of  un- 
natural calm  which  but  too  often  pre- 
cedes a  violent  storm,  could  no  longer 
repress  the  manifestation  of  her  jealousy 


and  indignation.  Rising  from  her  seat, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  anger,  her  features 
convulsed  by  passion, "  Andrea !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  if  you  be  faithful  to  your  alle- 
giance, you  will  not  quit  this  apartment 
until  you  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
execute  all  my  commands  I  Mv  injured 
love  and  dignity,  the  insulted  honor  of 
my  family,  must  be  vindicated !  Your 
master  is  that  worst  of  traitors — a  domes- 
tic one  !  He  has  forsaken  and  betrayed 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  from  henceforth 
I  tear  his  image  from  my  heart !  My 
outraged  feelings  shall  be  avenged,  or  I 
will  die  in  the  attempt  I  " 

Poor  Vanozzi  in  vain  endeavored  to 
allay  the  storm  which  ho  had  raised  in 
the  bosom  of  the  princess — vainly  did  he 
beseech  her  to  pause,  and  to  make  inqui- 
ry, ere  she  carried  out  her  fatal  purpose. 
Ihe  evidence  of  her  husband's  disloyal- 
ty was  to  her  as  certain  as  truth  itself; 
and  Andrea,  ere  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  her  presence,  was  persuaded  to 
bind  himself  by  the  required  oath. 

THE  ABBESS  OF  ST.   UBSDLA. 

*Two  days  afler  the  required  oath  had 
been  taken  by  Vanozzi,  the  beautiful 
maiden  of  Frascati  was  engaged  in  tend- 
ing her  flowers,  when  two  men  habited 
in  large  cloaks  and  slouched  hats  de- 
scended from  a  carriage  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  little  villa.  They  walked 
rapidly  but  stealthily  towards  the  gar- 
den, and  as  they  reached  the  gate  one 
of  them  concealed  himself  amongst  the 
trees,  whilst  his  companion  entered  and 
advanced  towards  the  maiden,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  gathering  violets.  On  hear- 
ing a  footstep  behind  lier,  she  rose  quick- 
ly from  her  occupation,  and  addressed 
an  inquiring  look  towards  the  stranger. 
Her  sweet  smile  as  she  did  so,  her  ingen- 
uous expression,  and  blooming  though 
fragile  beauty,  were  so  many  appeals  to 
his  interest  and  compassion;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  to  draw  from  be- 
neath the  folds  of  his  mantle  a  sealed 
packet,  which  he  presented  to  her,  say- 
ing: 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you, 
signorina,  from  the  Principessa  Qiusti- 
mam. 

"  From  whom  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  surprise.    "  I  know  no 
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lady  of  that  name ;  it  cannot  be  intend- 
ed for  me." 

*'  There  is  no  mistake,  rest  assured," 
replied  the  messenger,  with  an  austeiity 
of  tone  and  demeanor  that  at  once  im- 

garted  a  disquieting  influence   to  the 
eart  of  the  fair  girl. 

She  proceeded  without  further-demur 
to  open  the  packet  so  pertinaciously  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  read  the  following 
lines : 

"  You  are  either  the  innocent  victim 
of  the  basest  deceit,  or  the  accomplice 
of  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  men. 
Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of 
your  guilt,  you  have  been  the  unhappy 
instrument  of  misery  and  dishonor  to  a 
once  happy  wife,  and  to  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  house. 

"For  injuries  such  as  these  prepare 
to  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  life !  Repine 
not  at  this  just  decree.  You  owe  your 
untimely  fate  to  the  cavaliere  whose  fre- 
quent visits  to  you  are  known  to  me, 
and  who  is  no  other  than  the  Prince 
Giustiniani,  mv  husband." 

As  the  maiden  perused  the  letter  the 
eyes  of  the  messenger  were  riveted  upon 
her,  and  failed  not  to  detect  as  she  pro- 
ceeded the  astonishment,  constcraation, 
and  terror  which,  by  turns,  depicted 
themselves  on  her  expressive  counte- 
nancjB ;  while,  as  the  final  sentence  met 
her  eye,  her  emotion  powerfully  in- 
creased, the  color  fled  from  her  cheek 
and  lip,  and  Khe  fainted.  The  timely  in- 
tervention of  the  messenger  saved  her 
from  falling  to  the  ground. 

A  severe  struggle  ensued  in  the  breast 
of  Vanozzi — ^for  it  was  no  other  than  the 
secretary  who  had  brought  the  cruel  let- 
ter— as  he  gazed  uj)on  the  now  insensi- 
ble girl,  llie  genuine  surprise  she  had 
manifested  on  its  receipt,  and  during 
her  perusal  of  it,  convinced  him  that  she 
had  been  the  dupe,  not  the  willing  vic- 
tim of  the  Prince.  Her  youth  and 
beaut)r,  too,  pleaded  powerfully  for  her 
life  with  his  naturally  humane  heart; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  duty  to  his 
mistress  and  his  sense  of  her  wrongs, 
urged  him  to  the  performance  of  the 
oath  she  had  elicited  from  him.  A 
compromise  with  his  conscience  sug- 
gested itself  for  his  partial  absolution 
from  that  fatal  vow.  He  resolved  to 
fulfil  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter  of 
his  oath.    He  would  remove  the  rival 


of  his  mistress  forever  from  her  path  by 
immuring  her  in  a  convent,  and  woald 
thus  spare  the  life  of  one  whom  he  now 
believed  to  be  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  His  heart  was  relieved  from  a 
heavy  burden  when  he  had  formed  this 
resolution.  He  then  gave  the  precon- 
certed signal  to  his  companion,  who 
came  rapidly  to  his  assistance. 

"  Now  is  the  moment,"  he  whispered 
to  him,  "  to  perform  our  task,  for  in  an- 
other half  hour  the  servant's  mission  to 
the  village  will  be  ended,  and  we  must 
not  be  found  here." 

His  companion,  on  this  order,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  large  pair  of  scissors, 
with  which  he  had  been  previously  in- 
structed to  provide  himself,  and  severed 
the  beautiful  golden  tresses  which  form- 
ed so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  the 
poor  girl's  person. 

They  then  carried  her  through  the 
garden,  and,  placing  her  in  the  carriage 
in  which  they  had  arrived,  Vanozzi^ seat- 
ed himself  by  her  side,  while  his  com- 
panion mounted  the  box.  This  man 
was  one  of  those  hired  assassins  who 
may  easily  be  found  in  Italy  to  commit 
crime  for  the  sake  of  gold,  and  who  had 
pledged. himself  to  carry  out  all  the  in- 
structions which  might  be  given  him  by 
Vanozzi,  without  being  previously  en- 
lightened by  his  employer  as  to  the  fnll 
extent  of  the  services  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  driver  of  the 
carriage  was  directed  by  Vanozzi  to  re- 
pair with  all  speed  to  the  convent  of  St 
Ursula,  distant  but  a  few  miles  from 
Frascati.  The  superior  was  a  near  rel- 
ative of  Vanozzi,  on  whose  prudence  he 
knew  that  he  could  surely  rely  for  the 
preservation  of  his  secret,  as  also  on  her 
proving  a  kind  and  careful  guardian  to 
the  unhappy  girl.  The  shock  which  had 
so  rudely  and  mercilessly  assailed 
her  nerves  was  not  easily  overcome; 
and  during  her  journey,  a  succession  of 
alarming  fainting  fits  had  given  full  and 
anxious  occupation  to  her  companion. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  convent  v  anozzi 
had  speedily  ensured  for  her  the  as»dn- 
ous  care  of  the  nuns,*  while,  closeted 
with  the  abbess,  he  communicated  to 
her  the  particulars  of  the  thrilling 
events  which  had  occasioned  his  \isit, 
and  the  incarceration  of  the  newly- 
arrived  novice.  Deeply  interested  w 
his  recital,  the  abbess  promised  to  draw 
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from  the  unhappy  captive — for  such  she 
may  well  now  be  styled — the  avowal  of 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  prince,  and  to 
transmit  the  details  to  him. 

There  still  remained  an  odious  office 
to  perform,  and  one  which  involved  de- 
ception, for,  at  present,  Andrea  dared 
not  divulge  to  the  princess  the  mercy 
he  had  shown  to  her  rival. 

His  impression  of  her  innocence  being 
strong,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  some 
reliable  evidence  might  be  brought  to 
light  to  establish  it;  which,  together 
with  the  softening  influence  of  time  on 
the  angry  and  excited  passions  of  his 
mistress,  would  enable  him,  at  some' fu- 
ture day,  to  reveal  a  secret  which  she 
might  then  hail' with  thankfulness  and 

joy. 

Some  hours  elapsed  after  her  arrival 
at  tlie  convent  ere  the  poor  girl  was  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  comprehend  the  sad 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
destiny. 

Returning  consciousness  brought  with 
it  at  iirst  a  dim,  confused  recollection  of 
a  great  woe  that  had  stricken  her. 
When  able  to  loot  around  her,  all  that 
presented  itself  to  her  sight  was  strange 
and  new.  She  had  become  the  occu- 
pant of  a  small  and  dismal  cell,  which 
contained  but  few  articles  of  furniture, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  con- 
struction. As  her  eyes  wandered  from 
one  object  to  another,  in  bewildering 
amazement,  a  sense  of  the  fatal  events 
crowded  into  the  last  few  hours  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  mind ;  and,  as  she 
turned  her  weary  head  upon  her  pillow, 
a  sudden  startlinsc  disco verv  of  the  loss 
she  had  sustained  revealed  the  full  horror 
of  her  situation.  A  flood  of  tears  came 
at  this  crisis  to  the  relief  of  her  feelings, 
while  the  sad  tenor  of  her  thoughts  was 
arrested  by  seeing  the  door  of  her  cell 
open.  A  nun,  clad  in  white  garments, 
entering,  stepped  noiselessly  up  to  her 
pallet,  and,  seating  herself  by  her  side, 
administered  some  restoratives  which 
she  had  brojight  with  her,  while  she  be- 
gan to  speak  words  of  consolation  to  the 
afflicted  girl. 

A  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  manner, 
a  face  full  of  sympathy  and  generous 
pity,  were  not  without  their  soothing 
and  immediate  effect  on  the  distracted 
mind  of  the  maiden. 


"  You  see  in  me,  my  daughter,"  said 
the  nun,  *'  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of 
our  holy  St.  Ursula — one  whom  chanty 
has  taught  to  be  loving  and  merciful  to 
the  weak  and  erring.  Your  life,  which 
has  been  menaced,  lias  been  mercifully 
spared  to  you  through  the  compassion 
of  the  agent  employed  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Take  comfort,  then,  my  child,  and 
fear  not  for  their  molestation.  Relieve 
your  burdened  conscience  by  the  recital 
of  your  trials  and  misfortunes.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  bora  to  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble '  in  this  world,  but  that  the  door  of 
repentance  and  consolation  is  open  to 
all.  My  heart  warms  to  one  so  young 
and  unhappy.  I  feel  assured,  my  daugh- 
ter, that  you  must  be  a  victim  of  the 
wickedness  of  others.  Nature  cannot  be 
so  untrue  to  herself  as  to  clothe  a  heart 
of  guile  in  the  garb  of  so  much  innocence 
and  modesty.' 

The  reassuring  words,  the  feeling  ten- 
derness and  compassion  of  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  they  were  addressed  to 
})er,  were  like  balm  to  the  wounded  spi- 
rit of  the  poor  maiden.  The  abbess 
seemed  to  her  like  a  ministering  angel, 
sent  to  support  her  in  her  mortal  conflict. 
Her  tears,  which  had  before  been  the  mes- 
sengers of  her  despair,  now  fell  sooth- 
ingly— ^like  the  gentle  showers  which 
refresh  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  sun- 
shine. 

With  a  heart  ftill  to  ovei*flowing,  she 
seized  the  willing  hand  of  the  good  ab- 
bess between  her  own,  and  bathed  it 
with  the  warm  tears  of  gratitude,  6ay- 
mg: 

"May  Heaven  reward  the  angelic 
goodness  which  thus  commiserates  mis- 
fortune and  judges  mercifully  of  others! 
When  you  have  heard  my  sad  story, 
holy  mother,  you  will  leara  that  1  am, 
indeed,  a  child  of  sorrow,  and  will  fully, 
I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  the  ciimes  laid 
to  my  charge. 

AGNES  BE AUCH amp's  STORT. 

"My  name  is  Agnes  Beauchamp.  I 
was  born  of  English  parents  of  wealth 
and  position.  1  was  just  twelve  years  of 
age  when  they  took  me  with  them  on  a 
journey  through  Italy. 

"Well  do  I  remember,  young  as  I 
then  was,  the  pleasure  and  lively  interest 
with  which  I  embarked  on  a  visit  to  the 
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bright  land,  o'er  which  history  and  na- 
ture have  shed  so  great  a  charm.  M7 
father  had  carefully  superintended  the 
mode  of  my  education,  and  I  had  already 
gained  a  fair  stock  of  knowledge  for  my 
years. 

"  We  landed  at  Naj)les,  and  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the^  rare  and  varied  objects  of  interest 
which  there  feast  the  eye  and  mind  of 
the  traveller.  We  had  deferred  to  the 
last  week  of  our  sojourn  there  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  Paastum. 

"Banditti  were  known  occasionally, 
and  even  recently,  to  have  attacked 
travellers  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  we 
reached  them  in  safety,  though  with 
some  trepidation.  My  father  had  armed 
himself,  though  he  had  been  previously 
warned  that  any  opposition,  in  the  event 
of  an  attack,  would  be  fraught  with  the 
most  imminent  peril.  We  were  engaged 
in  viewing  the  grandeur  of  these  impres- 
sive monuments  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  religious  awe  and  venera- 
tion, when  a  band  of  armed  banditti 
burst  suddenly  upon  us  from  behind  the 
columns  of  the  smaller  temple,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  seize  my  mother  and 
myself.  They  approached  my  father 
more  cautiously,  seeing  that  he  was 
armed,  but  ordered  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  surrender  himself.  This 
he  not  only  refused  to  do,  but  presented 
his  pistol  at  the  villain  who  had  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  my  mother,  and  fired. 
Missing  his  aim  in  the  confusion  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  the  ball  struck 
my  poor  mother,  and  killed  her  on  the 
spot.  A  blow,  dealt  at  his  head  by  a  ruf- 
fian who  had  skulked  behind  him,  levelled 
him  with  the  earth.  After  witnessing 
this  fearful  scene,  which  for  the  time  de- 
prived me  of  consciousness,  I  was  carried 
off  by  the  brigands  far  away  into  the 
mountains,  and  delivered  to  their  chief, 
whose  marked  superiority  over  his  more 
ferocious  companions  could  but  lead  to 
the  inference  that  he  had  seen  better 
days.  He  treated  me  with  every  kind- 
ness and  pity,  and  conveying  me  another 
day's  journey  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, placed  me  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  wife,  a  kind  and  gentle 
Eei*son,  who,  too,  seemed  to  love  me  as 
er  own  daughter.  Everything  that 
could  contribute  to  my  amusement,  and 
tend  to  lessen  the  monotony  and  dulness 


of  a  sojourn  so  &r  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  was  procured  for  me.  At  lengib 
I  became  so  habituated  to  the  solitude 
and  wild  scenery  in  which  I  lived  as  to 
have  become  reconciled,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  my  fate,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  lent  a  new  interest  to  my  exis- 
tence, and  which  led  eventually  to  my 
return  to  civilized  life.  The  brigauds 
had  captured  another  prisoner.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  surprise  and  joy  with 
which  I  hailed  the  aavent  of  the  inter- 
esting stranger  who  had  been  thus  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  transferred  to 
my  lonely  mountain  home. 

*'  My  intercourse  with  the  captive  had, 
however,  its  strict  limits,  which  at  first 
were  vigilantly  maintained  by  the  bri- 
gand's wife ;  but  compassion  for  my  lone- 
liness caused  her,  at  times,  to  relax  the 
discipline  which  regulated  my  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
him. 

^^  I  endeavored  to  elicit  the  name  of 
my  fellow-prisoner,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  it  was  Gonzaga;  but  he  evaded 
every  allusion,  on  my  part,  to  bis  history. 
By  degrees,  as  we  became  better  acqaain- 
ted,  I  made  known  to  him  my  sad  adven- 
ture, and  from  that  period  the  formal 
courtesy  which  he  had  previously  ob- 
served towards  me  was  exchang^  for 
the  manifestation  of  a  lively  interest  and 
regard.  I  lent  him  my  book  and  guitar 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  his  soli- 
tude, but  he  appeared  frequently  melan- 
choly and  abstracted." 

**  Poor  girl  I "  said  the  abbess,  inter- 
rupting her,  "surely  frequent  compan- 
ionship under  such  circumstances  most 
have  elicited  sympathies  dangerous  to 
your  happiness ! " 

Agnes  blushed  deeply  and  averted 
her  eyes  from  the  searching  glance  of 
the  superior  when  this  observation  was 
addressed  to  her,  but  after  a  brief  pan^e, 
she  answered : 

"  The  delicate  respect  which  marked 
the  manner  of  Gonzaga  towards  roe,  and 
also  a  certain  reserve,  amounting  at 
times  to  coldness,  served  to  chedc  the 
indulgence  of  such  feelings,  holy  mother; 
but  my  admiration  and  esteem  daily  in- 
creased for  him  aa  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  his  good  qoalitxefv 

"  Meantime  my  strange  life  and  long 
captivity  had  inspired  me  with  a  roraan* 
tic  love  of  adventure.    How  glorious 
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would  it  be,  I  thought,  to  be  the  liberator 
of  my  captive  fnend.  I  nourished  this 
idea  secretly  at  first,  but  being  at  length 
prepared  to  run  every  risk  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  design,  I  imparted  my 
purpose  to  Gonzaga.  He  eagerly  en- 
couraged me  in  my  plans,  promising  me, 
as  bis  deliverer  and  the  companion  of 
his  flight,  his  lasting  protection  and 
friendship.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  which  gave  me  hope  of 
success.  One  night,  while  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  I  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  the  brigand-chief  and 
his  wife. 

^'  He  told  her  that  an  English  noble- 
man of  wealth  was  about  to  start  from 
Naples,  on  his  route  to  Rome,  and  that 
he  and  his  band  were  intent  upon  secu- 
ring the  rich  booty  he  was  expected  to 
carry  with  him. 

"  By  concentratuig  their  whole  force 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Terracina,  they 
hoped  to  succeed  in  their  daring  enter- 
prise. Meanwhile,  the  brigand  impres- 
sed upon  his  wife  the  urgent  necessity 
for  secrecy  regarding  the  absence  of  the 
guard  from  the  gate,  the  key  of  which 
was  to  be  deposited  in  a  secret  recess  of 
the  temple — ^known  only  to  themselves — 
until  the  day  of  their  return. 

*•*•  I  soon  contrived  to  acquaint  Gonzaga 
with  this  fortunate  event,  and  our  plans 
were  forthwith  concerted  for  our  escape. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  goatherd,  who  lived 
in  a  solitary  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  to  be  bribed  by  Gonzaga  to 
conduct  us  on  our  journey  to  Baccano. 
Our  excitement  and  trepidation  may  well 
be  imagined  when  the  eventful  night 
arrived.  With  intense  anxiety  I  watched 
and  waited.  No  sooner  was  our  Cer- 
berus soundly  asleep,  than  to  seize  the 
key  and  give  the  signal  to  my  companion 
for  our  instant  flight,  were  tasks  which 
I  performed  without  delay. 

«« Descending  the  steps  with  noiseless 
precipitation  we  reached  the  gate  in 
safety.  To  unlock  it  was  a  work  of  some 
difficulty,  but  having  finally  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  we  ran  down  the  steep  path 
conducting  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  reached  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
goatherd,  panting  and  out  of  breath  with 
our  exertion.  The  old  man  was  at  first 
alarmed  with  the  abruptness  of  our  en- 
try into  his  hut,  but  Gonzaga  took  him 
aside,  and  communicating  something  of 


a  private  nature  to  him,  he  immediately 
assented  to  become  our  guide. 

*' Afler  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  quitting  the  temple 
we  reached  Baccano,  where  we  luckily 
found  an  empty  return  carriage  on  its 
way  to  Rome.  We  entered  it,  and 
reached  the  city  by  daylight,  and  with- 
out fm'ther  adventure. 

"  The  driver  was  ordered  to  take  us 
to  a  quiet  street,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
city,  where  dwelt  a  favorite  and  faithful 
attendant  of  the  deceased  mother  of 
Gonzaga,  to  whose  care  he  at  once  con- 
fided me,  instructing  her — after  allowing 
me  a  few  days  for  repose — to  convey  me 
to  Frascati,  and  there  to  remain  with 
me.  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  some 
weeks,  after  which  he  visited  me  at 
various  intervals.  He  then  apprised  me 
that  he  had  written  to  a  powerful  friend 
of  his  in  England,  concerning  myself  and 
my  misfortunes,  and  hoped,  eventually, 
to  gain  some  clue  to  my  remaining  rela- 
tives." 

The  abbess  had  listened  with  profound 
attention  to  this  recital,  and  at  its  close 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
entire  truthfulness,  and  of  the  imblcm- 
ished  purity  of  the  maiden. 

"You  are  now,  my  daughter,"  she 
said,  "  aware  of  the  real  name  and  rank 
of  your  generous  protector ;  his  conduct 
towards  yourself  proclaims  him  to  be  a 
noble-minded  and  virtuous  man,  but  he 
has  committed  a  grave  error  in  with- 
holding his  confidence  from  his  wife,  and 
one  that  I  fear  and  foresee  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  still  more  fatal  results  than 
those  which  have  already  ensued.  I  will, 
however,  take  immediate  steps  to  hvert 
as  much  of  the  evil  consequences  as  I 
can.  Mean  wh ile,  my  daughter,  rest  here 
tranquilly  for  awhile,  and  have  faith  in 
the  mercy  which  forsakes  not  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  If  you  have  been  the 
unhappy  cause  of  mischief  to  others, 
you  have  at  least  consolation  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  own  innocence." 

THB  CASKET. 

The  interval  of  the  secretary's  absence* 
on  his  dreadful  mission  had  been  passed 
by  Beatrice  in  a  delirium  of  feverish 
restlessness  and  impatience.  Not  only 
had  the  constant  brooding  over  her  own 
miseries  excluded  all  consideration  for 
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others  from  her  thoughts,  but  it  was  con- 
tinually feeding  her  appetite  for  rerenge. 

When  Vanozzi  arrived,  her  fears  lest 
the  accomplishment  of  her  design  should 
have  been  frustrated,  made  her  hesitate 
to  question  him  on  his  success.  Yanozzi, 
however,  anticipated  her  inquiries  by 
drawing  a  packet  from  his  vest,  whicn 
he  presented  to  her.  Her  countenance, 
which  for  some  time  past  had  lost  its 
habitually  radiant  and  joyous  expression, 
sparkled  with  vindictive  triumph  as  she 
received  it. 

"  Here  is  the  pledge,  madam,"  said 
Vanozzi,  "that  your  rival  has  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  offences  1  You  have 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  her  machi- 
nations against  your  peace  I " 

"  Heaven  may  forgive  her,  but  I  never 
will  I "  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
bridled passion.  "  She  has  met  with  the 
just  reward  of  her  crimes,  and  now  will 
I  prepare  for  the  still  greater  criminal, 
who  has  trampled  my  affection  to  scorn, 
the  fitting  punishment  of  his  treason !  " 

So  saymg,  and  grasping  convulsively 
the  packet  which  she  held  in  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  unmitigated  fury,  she  left 
the  astonished  Andrea  to  the  bitterness 
of  his  own  reflections. 

"  Can  this  be  indeed,"  he  soliloquized, 
"  the  once  happy,  dignified  woman 
whom  I  proudly  acknowledged  as  my 
mistress  ?  Oh,  jealousy !  jealousy !  how 
feai*ful  are  thy  workings,  when  thou 
canst  thus  transform  the  gentle  nature 
of  the  softer  sex  I " 

Though  Yanozzi  knew  something  of 
the  effects  of  that  devouring  passion  on 
Italian  blood,  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  eltent  to  which  it  might  be  carried 
in  this  instance. 

He  had  anticipated  that,  when  assured 
of  the  death  of  her  rival,  the  princess 
would  manifest  some  token  of  a  relent- 
ing spirit.  Least  of  all  had  he  calcula- 
ted on  the  savage  exultation  with  which 
she  could  bear  to  contemplate  the  com- 
ing misery  of  her  husband.  The  secre- 
tary as  yet  knew  not  in  what  manner, 
nor  when,  the  final  blow  was  to  be 
aimed  at  the  unsuspecting  prince;  but 
he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in 
ignorance.  The  f^te  day  of  Giustiniani, 
to  be  commemorated  on  the  morrow, 
was  selected  by  Beatrice  for  the  con- 
summation of  her  vengeance.  On  en- 
tering his  libraiy  at  an  early  hour  that 


morning,  he  espied  a  package  on  his 
writing4able,  addressed  to  him  in  the 
handwriting  of  bis  wife.  It  proved  to 
be  a  small  box  of  precious  wood,  to 
which  the  key  was  appended.  Having 
unlocked  it,  he  found  that  it  contained 
an  enamelled  casket.  His  surprise  was 
as  great  as  his  annoyanoe,  for  this  very 
casket  he  had  presented  to  Beatrice  on 
their  wedding-day.  What  eoukl  it 
mean? 

Stimulated  by  curiosity,  he  pressed 
the  spring ;  the  lid  flew  open.  Within 
was  a  packet  and  a  sealed  letter.  His 
impatience  increased  as  he  opened  paper 
after  paper. 

With  growing  anxiety  he  removed  the 
last,  and  stared  in  alarm  at  the  object 
which  met  his  view — ^a  long,  thick  mass 
of  bright  golden  locks ! 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  fatal  gift  saf- 
ficed.  The  owner  of  the  severed  tresses 
was  unmistakable ! 

A  fearful  misgiving  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  He  tore  open  the  letter,  and 
read  as  follows: 

^^  Behold  the  just  reward  of  treason 
to  a  faithful  loving  wife !  My  rival  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  her  offences !  Trea- 
sure, then,  all  that  now  remains  to  you 
of  so  imworthy  a  connection !  " 

A  thrill  of  horror  crept  through  the 
frame  of  Giustiniani  as  he  realized  the 
full  meaning  of  these  lines.  His  senses 
forsook  him  utterly,  and  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  floor. 

His  valet,  entering  the  library  soon 
afterwards,  found  his  master  in  this  in- 
sensible condition.  Every  restorative 
failed  for  hours  to  recover  him.  When 
at  length  consciousness  returned,  reason 
had  forsaken  him,  and  in  this  hopeless 
state  he  continued  for  many  weary 
months. 

Meanwhile,  the  abbess  of  St.  Unola 
had  transmitted  to  the  secretary  the 
particulars  revealed  to  her  by  Agnes 
Beauchamp  of  her  acquaintance  with 
the  prencipe  and  of  her  own  histor 
These  tidings,  however,  had  unhappiiy 
reached  him  too  late  to  arert  the  ratal 
consequences  which  the  precipitate  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  Beatrice  had  pro> 
duced ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  behold 
the  pitiable  result  on  the  husband  she 
had  fondly  loved,  than  she  was  awa* 
kened  to  a  sense  of  her  madness.  The 
demon  within  was  at  once  quelled  by 
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the  touching  spectacle  before  her.  Her 
love  for  him,  with  all  its  tender  associa- 
tions, returned  with  its  former  intensity. 
She  would  now  have  ^^ven  the  world  to 
recall  her  rival  to  life,  to  have  spared 
her  husband  his  sufferings. 

Vanozzi,  beside  himself  with  grief, 
took  immediate  advantage  of  this  frame 
of  mind  in  the  princess  to  confess  to  her 
that  Agnes  Beauchamp  still  lived.  By 
degrees  he  disclosed  the  facts  which  so 
fully  exonerated  her  supposed  rival  and 
the  prince,  while  they  served  also  to 
jostity  his  own  conduct. 

The  grief  and  remorse  of  Beatrice 
knew  no  bounds  when  convinced,  as  she 
now  was,  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
objects  of  her  vengeance.  The  know- 
ledge that  her  rival  still  lived,  whatever 
partial  relief  it  might  afford  to  her  tor- 
tured spirit,  was,  alas !  ineffectual  to  re- 
move the  sting  of  sejf-reproach  from  her 
burdened  conscience.  Meanwhile,  the 
fatal  passions  which  had  so  long  exer- 
cised their  resistless  sway  over  her  mind 
and  actions  had  left  their  visible  traces 
on  her  health  and. person.  A  terrible 
lesson  was  daily  before  her  in  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  her  husband.  The 
anxious  watching,  too,  which  now  de- 
volved upon  her,  her  remorse,  grief,  and 
bitter  self-humiliation,  were  gradually 
undermining  her  constitution.  A  secret 
conviction  that  her  days  were  numbered 
stole  upon  her,  and  she  desired  to  live 
only  till  the  restoration  of  Francesco 
should  ensure  her  his  forgiveness. 

Beatrice's  wish  was  granted,  and  her 
devotion  rewarded  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful interval.  She  then  witnessed  the 
dawn  of  her  husband's  returning  j-eason. 
Still)  not  a  word  escaped  him  regarding 
the  past  tragic  events.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  recollection  connected 
with  them  had,  during  the  period  of  his 
long  mental  aberration,  faded  from  his 
memory,  or  that  it  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  renewed  tenderness  of  his  wife. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  period  of  probation 
for  poor  Beatrice,  during  which  her  suf- 
ferings might  be  said  to  have  expiated 
her  offences.  She  as  yet  dreaded  the 
effect  of  any  allusion  to  the  subject  on 
her  husband,  anxiously  as  she  wished  to 
assure  him  of  the  existence  of  Agnes. 
As  he  gained  strength,  Vanozzi  advised 
her  to  admit  to  his  presence  the  woman 
who  had  attended  upon  Agnes  at  Fras- 


cati.  This  faithful  creatare  had  been  well- 
nigh  distracted  on  discovering  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  charge,  but  the  thought- 
ful girl  had  taken  early  measures  to  re- 
lieve her  fears.  With  the  consent  of  the 
princess,  she  now  came  to  the  palazzo 
with  a  message  from  Agnes  to  the  prince, 
and  with  a  bouquet  of  such  flowers  as  she 
had  delighted  in  at  Frascati.  The  sight 
of  this  woman,  the  message,  and  the 
flowers,  were  as  so  many  tokens  to 
Francesco  that  the  vision  which  had 
haunted  him  in  his  sickness  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  disordered  brain. 

A  fatal  reaction  took  place  in  the 
health  of  Beatrice  with  a  cessation  of 
the  necessity  for  further  exertion,  and 
she  was  now  wholly  confined  to  .her 
couch.  Her  pale  woi*n  face  and  attenu- 
ated figure  had  already  alarmed  Fran- 
cesco. As  she  felt  her  end  approach, 
she  summoned  him  to  her  sick  chamber, 
and  placing  a  paper  in  his  hands,  she 
addressed  him  in  broken  accents : 

"  When  the  tomb  has  closed  over  my 
mortal  remains,  my  Francesco,"  she  said, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  "  then  read  this  paper, 
and  promise  to  fulfil  my  dying  wish,  and 
to  forgive  my  errors  an  4  frailties." 

Francesco  supported  his  dying  wife  in 
his  arms ;  his  heart  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance, and  as  he  bestowed  on  her  a  last 
embrace,  in  assurance  of  his  love  and 
compliance,  her  spirit  fied  without  a  sigh 
or  struggle.  Her  last  moments  had  been 
peaceful  and  tranquil,  for  she  died  in 
penitence  and  faith. 

When  the  funeral  rites  were  ended, 
Francesco,  in  the  retirement  of  bis  closet, 
perused  a  document  now  hallowed  by 
death.  It  contained  a  full  and  unreserv- 
ed confession  of  her  guilt,  and  ended 
thus: 

"  A  broken  heart,  my  Francesco,  is  all 
that  your  unhappy  wife  can  offer  as  an 
atonement  for  her  offences.  She  dies 
assured  of  your  forgiveness,  and  has  one 
last  request  to  make  you,  that  you  will 
unite  your  destiny  with  that  of  the  vir- 
tuous maiden  who  so  ill  deserved  the 
fate  she  had  prepared  for  her." 

After  such  a  lapse  of  tune  as  feeling 
and  decency  pcnnitted,  Francesco  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  the  dying  injunction  of  his 
wife,  by  paying  his  first  visit  to  Agnes 
since  her  admission  into  the  convent. 
She  had  felt  no  desire,  during  Frances- 
co's illness,  to  quit  the  kind  guardianship 
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of  the  abbess  of  St.  Ursula,  under  whose 
care  her  health  had  become  reinstated. 
Yanozzi  had  apprised  her  of  all  the 
thrilling  events  which  had  intervened. 
Her  anxiety  during  the  illness  of  the 
prince  had  been  naturally  great,  and 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  certain  tender 
feelings  of  sympathy,  which  in  the  ear- 
lier period  of  their  acquaintance  she  had 
so  effectually  labored  to  suppress,  were 
now  paramount  and  bound  up  with  her 
existence.  Francesco,  therefore,  found 
her  disposed  to  listen  favorably  to  his 
suit.  The  mournful  reminiscences  that 
were  inseparable  from  the  Palazzo  Gios- 
tiniani  determined  the  prince  to  quit 
Rome  for  a  while.  After  the  private 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
he  carried  his  bride  to  England,  where 
fresh  happiness  awaited  her  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  relatives  of  her  deceased 
parents.  After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
Francesco  returned  with  his  now  happy 
wife,  and  took  possession  of  his  palazzo. 
The  hand  of  time  had  softened  the  recol- 
lections connected  with  his  former  resi- 
dence within  its  walls.  The  high-toned 
moral  character  of  the  prince,  so  far 
above  the  standard  of  his  countrymen  in 
general,  together  with  his  excellent  tem- 
per and  amiable  disposition,  proved  the 
basis  of  lasting  happiness  to  Agnes.  All 
allusion  to  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
was  by  tacit  and  mutual  consent  carefully 
avoided  between  them,  but  in  the  quix- 
otic sensitiveness  of  Francesco  to  the 
smallest  suspicion  derogatory  to  his  hon- 
or, Agnes  read  the  explanation  of  his 
former  strange  reserve  toward  Beatrice. 
This  conduct  she  did  not  attempt  to  jus- 
tify, but  since  his  acquaintance  with  her- 
self had  been  formed  under  such  romantic 
circumstances,  it  was  apparent  that 
Francesco  had  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
jealous  Beatrice  to  be  informed  of  it 
without  mistrusting  his  fidelity. 

It  was  doubtless  the  remembrance  of 
his  error  which  more  especially  clouded 
the  fine  features  of  Giustiniani  at  times, 
but  the  sunshine  of  his  gentle  wife's 
presence  seldom  failed  to  disperse  the 
gloom  as  rapidly  as  it  appeared. 


•  ♦• 
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THE    EASTERN    QUESTION. 

(CooUnaed  ftrom  page  46S) 

Sebyia  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
whose  revenues  exceed  expenses.  In  all 
that  concerns  the  relations  of  classes, 
local  police,  taxation,  distribution  of  la- 
bor, communal  organization,  eta,  the 
instincts  of  this  little  people  are  admi- 
rable. The  present  Prince  Michael  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  father's  abilities 
and  ambition.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  bands  of  the  Servians  scattered  in 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  appeared  in  anus 
on  uie  southern  slope  of  me  Balkan  last 
summer,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Bul- 
garians to  follow  their  example.  The 
attempt,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
struggle  in  Crete,  might  have  had  seri- 
ous consequences  but  for  the  conflicting 
views  of  Roumans,  Servians,  and  Greeb. 
All  three  parties  would  fain  persuade  the 
Bulgarians  to  throw  off  the  Tnrldsh 
yoke,  but  each  of  the  three  is  equally 
bent  upon  annexing  liberated  Bulgaria 
to  itself.  As  the  Vienna  correspondent 
of  the  I^mes  justly  says,  there  are  both 
in  Turkey  and  in  Austiia  a  number  of 
antagonistic  forces  at  work,  the  real 
strength  and  vitality  of  which  no  one  can 
calculate,  but  which  each  faction  certain- 
ly overestimates ;  and  it  is  their  several 
pretensions  which  hinder  the  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey  from  working  out 
the  problem  of  deliveranco  for  them- 
selves. 

A  recent  American  traveller  speaks  in 
the  following  terms  of  the  Christians  of 
Old  Servia,  who  are  still  exposed  to  the 
double  jtyranny  of  the  Porte  and  the 
Greek  bishops:  '^Suffering  under  the 
galling  despotism  of  the  Turk ;  educa- 
ting their  children  almost  in  secret; 
studying  their  national  annals  by  stealth ; 
practising  their  worship  under  foreign 
bishoj^s ;  hiding  their  moans  from  le^nl 
despoilers ;  without  security  of  life,  lib* 
erty,  or  property;  taxed,  imprisoned, 
and  persecuted  at  the  capricious  pleasure 
of  yenal  magistrates ;  tney  have  still  la* 
bored  for  education,  hoped  for  freedom, 
cherished  their  faith,  and  retained  those 
simple  virtues  which  characterise  their 
race." 

At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest 
the  Bosnian  nobles  were  disg^ted  irith 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiervchy; 
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this  exposed  them  to  yield  more  readily 
to  the  temptation  of  saving  their  feudal 
privileges  hy  apostasy.  They  have  ever 
since  tyrannized  over  the  Christian  half 
of  the  population  to  an  awful  degree,  and 
the  Porte  made  this  its  excuse  for  send- 
ing Omar  Pasha  in  1857  to  crush  them 
and  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the 
Central  Government.  In  case  of  a  reli- 
gious war,  Bosnia  might  prove  a  Mussul- 
man 'Vend6e. 

Montenegro,  which  the  IXmea  is  in 
the  habit  of  treating  as  a  den  of  robbers, 
and  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  ter- 
ritory lawfully  subject  to  the  Porte,  was 
really  independent  before  the  Turks  ever 
set  their  foot  in  Europe,  and  has  contin- 
ued to  be  so  through  the  heroism  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  formed  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Zeta,  under  the  heroic  family 
of  Tsernolevitch,  which  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Nemanitch,  who  ruled 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  Slavonians. 
When  the  last  member  of  this  family 
died,  the  mountain  fastness  became  a 
theocracy  governed  by  an  elective  bish- 
op. In  1715,  the  Scraskier  Achmet 
Pasha  got  rid  of  the  chiefs  by  treacher- 
ously seizing  them  at  a  conference,  and 
then  overran  the  Black  Mountain  (Tser- 
nagora,  in  Italian  Montenegro)  with  an 
army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  but  this  was  no  permanent  con- 
quest; when  the  Turkish  army  had  to 
leave  the  famished  country,  the  moun- 
taineers reasserted  their  independence. 

At  the  peace  of  Sistow,  in  1791,  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  sacrificed  the  Vladika, 
Peter  the  First ;  but  he  defended  him- 
self, and  annihilated  the  army  of  the 
Pasha  of  Scutari.  In  1815,  Cattaro 
would  have  wished  to  bo  united  with 
Montenegro,  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
harbor;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
cared  little  for  either  nature  or  popular 
will.  Peter  ended  his  long  and  glorious 
reign  in  1830.  Austria  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  mountaineers  by 
concluding  a  boundary  treaty  with  Peter 
the  Second,  without  consulting  the  Porte. 
The  Vladika  is  in  receipt  of  a  Rus- 
fiian  pension  since  1839,  and  Prince 
Danil'o  got  himself  recognized  as  here- 
ditary secular  ruler  in  1852.  The  valley 
of  Grahova,  which  was  disputed  between 
them  and  the  Turks  in  1858,  was  always 
practically  Montenegrin,  as  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  former  Turkish  armies 


marching  against  the  mountaineers  had 
burned  the  villages  of  this  valley  upon 
their  way.  Four  thousand  Turks,  with 
European  arms  and  discipline,  fell  at 
Grahova.  This  campaign  of  1858  was 
also  distinguished  as  the  first  in  which 
either  party  so  much  as  thought  of  spar- 
ing the  lives  of  prisoners.  Abdi  Pasha 
onered  a  reward  for  every  prisoner  with 
his  bead  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  Montenegrins  are  a  race  of  labo- 
rious cultivators,  and  descend  armed  into 
the  plain  of  the  Moratscha,  not  to  rob 
others,  but  to  till  by  main  force  the  waste 
lands  from  which  their  ancestors  were 
driven.  Peter  11.  writing  to  Osman 
Pasha,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
Christian  ancestors,  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  had  been  bom  a  little  later,  that 
he  might  witness  the  conking  period  when 
all  his  brethren  would  remember  the 
days  of  old,  and  exhibit  themselves  as 
worthy  descendants  of  the  ancient  heroes 
of  Servia.  "There  are  assassins,"  he 
continued,  "brigands  and  plunderers 
among  the  Montenegrins,  but  that  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  Uie  unbridled,  barba- 
rous despotism  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
heroic  poverty  of  our  race." 

Every  senator  when  he  goes  to  the 
little  parliament  which  meets  in  a  con- 
vent at  Cettinguen,  carries  his  blanket 
to  roll  himself  up  in  when  he  passes  the 
night  upon  a  naked  floor,  and  some  flour 
of  Indian  com  to  make  his  porridge  dm*- 
ing  his  legislative  labors.  When  one 
leams  that  there  was  a  printing-press  in 
the  village  of  Rjeka  in  1492,  one  realizes 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  so- 
ciety that  exists,  and  that  which  might 
have  been.  The  heroic  but  precarious 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  Black  Moun- 
taineers is  now  over.  Their  own  sword, 
with  Russian  and  French  protection,  has 
given  them  a  recognized  place  among 
nations.  But  thev  look  upon  them- 
selves, and  their  neighbors  in  the  Herze- 
govina look  upon  them,  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  more  extensive  state.  Some 
of  the  districts  round  them,  though  still 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte,  collect  it 
themselves,  and  will  allow  no  Turk  to 
come  for  it.  All  the  country  bordering 
on  Dalmatia,  and  even  a  portion  of  Bos- 
nia, looks  in  this  direction,  and  sings  in 
hope  what  was  perhaps  written  in  de- 
spsiir: 
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'^Tsernagoral 
Little  lamp  that  burneth  yet. 

Last  spark  of  the  fire 

That  gleamed  onoe 
Oo  the  altar  of  free  Servia !  '* 

UnfortxiBately  there  are  two  preten- 
ders to  the  leadership  of  the  South  Siar 
vonians,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  princes 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro  is  likely  to 
delay  the  emancipation  of  the  race.  An 
attempt  was  lately  made  to  settle  their 
conflicting  claims.  The  Prince  of  Servia, 
who  has  no  children  by  his  wife,  was  to 
have  adopted  the  Prince  of  Montenegro ; 
but  the  negotiation  failed,  and  a  con- 
spiracy to  remove  the  young  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  and  proclaim  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  Servia,  has  since 
been  discovered.  While  we  write,  Prince 
l^ichael  menaces  the  Porte  with  open 
war  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  two  Ser- 
vians who  were  summarily  executed  by 
a  pasha  at  Rustchuk  this  last  summer, 
on  suspicion  of  being  emissaries  sent  to 
stir  up  the  insurrection  in  Bulgaria. 

As  the  Bulgarians  are  alone  as  nume- 
rous as  the  various  tribes  of  Servians 
taken  together,  they  are  entitled  to  put 
in  equal  claims  whenever  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  sits  upon  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  However,  they  do  not 
make  so  nmch  noise  about  them ;  Rou- 
man,  Greek,  and  Servian  unite  to  make 
merr^at  the  passive  gentleness,  the  heavy 
gravitjr,  the  laborious  slowness  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasant,  whom  they  compare 
to  the  buffaloes  with  which  he  ploughs. 
The  anonymous  American  traveller 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  charac- 
terizes him  more  fairly : 

''  Unlike  the  Serb,  the  Bulgarian  does  not 
keep  hifi  self-respect  alive  wiui  memories  of 
national  glory,  or  even  with  aspirations  of 
glory  to  come ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount 
of  oppression  can  render  him  indifferent  to 
his  field,  his  home,  his  flower-garden,  nor  to 
the  scrupulous  neatness  of  his  dwelling.  How 
strong  diflerence  of  raoe  can  tell  imder  iden- 
tical conditions  of  climate,  religion,  and 
government,  is  exemplified  in  towns  where 
Greeks  have  been  dwelling  side  by  side  with 
Bulgarians  for  centuries.  The  one  is  com- 
mercial, ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  fraudu- 
lent, dirty  and  immoral;  the  other  is  agricul- 
tural, stubborn  and  slow,  but  honest,  dean 
and  chaste." 

The  communes  of  the  Balkan  are  little 
pastoral  republics,  and  the  laborious 
iBulgarian  farmers  are  insensibly  gaining 


ground  upon  the  Greeks,  and  pushing 
them  souUiward.  This  race  gave  to  the 
old  6r9Bco-Romans  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian, the  celebrated  Beliaarius,  and  the 
Emperor  Basil  with  his  line.  It  is  a 
people  that,  once  roused,  will  show  itself 
brave  and  invincibly  tenacious ;  but  the 
restlessness  of  the  other  rayas,  and  their 
evident  purpose  of  assei-ting  a  selfish 
supremacy  over  Bulgaria,  have  helped 
to  keep  them  quiet  hitherto.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  Bulgarians  have 
ofifei^ed  an  unflagging  resistance  to  the 
Porte's  imposing  Greek  bishops  upon 
them,  and  their  state  of  feeling  is  such 
that  the  American  missionaries  at  Con- 
stantinople are  persuaded  the  struggle 
must  end  by  the  higher  cler^ry  and  the 
richer  class,  who  are  under  French  in- 
fluence, becoming  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  body  of  the  people  will  be- 
come Protestants.  The  children  are 
very  intelligent,  and  learn  with  zeal  and 
docility.  The  timidity  of  the  adult  Bul- 
garian is  that  of  shrinking,  but  not  that 
of  servility.  He  hides  from  the  oppres- 
sors he  fears,  but  never  fawns  upon  them. 

The  Romnans  or  Moldo-Waliachians 
are  the  last  people  whom  we  must  pass 
in  review.  If  we  included  those  of  Bes- 
sarabia and  Transylvania,  we  might 
reckon  in  all  six  millions  and  a  half^  un- 
divided by  any  alien  race,  and  prore»sin<; 
the  same  religion,  that  of  tne  Greek 
Church.  Those  under  the  Ottoman  scep- 
tre number  four  millions  and  a  aoarter, 
including  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miilioD  of 
gypsies.  They  profess  to  be  descended 
from  Trajan's  colonists,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage derived  from  Latin,  but  it  b  pro- 
bable they  have  as  much  Dacian  as 
Italian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carpa- 
thians is  still  that  of  the  Dacian  prisoners 
on  Trajan's  column. at  Rome.  They 
retain  manvlec^ends  of  the  pagan  Daciii 
with  whicn  they  associate  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  Trajan.  The  peasants  call 
the  Milky  Way,  Trajan's  path,  and  in 
storms  they  believe  that  the  unrivalled 
emperor  rides  upon  the  blaaU 

Like  all  the  races  subject  to  Turkey, 
they  have  clorious  remembrances,  cele- 
brated in  innumerable  popular  60Dg& 
The  dynasty  of  the  Bosaaraba,  founded 
in  Wallachia  by  Rodolph  tlie  Dark,  xak 
1241-1205,  subsisted  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  was  tributary  from 
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14G2.  Dnring  its  best  days  there  was 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  bloody  victo- 
ries over  Poles  and  Magyars,  or  bloodier 
defeats.  The  whole  south-east  of  Europe 
presented  for  centuries  the  sad  spectacle 
of  nations  preparing  for  slavery,  by  ever 
weakening  each  other.  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia,  who  began  his  reign 
nearly  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  WalTa- 
chia,  won  forty  battles,  but  nearly  the 
half  were  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Poles  and  Magyars,  His  victories  over' 
the  Turks,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeff 
and  Hiuiniades,  made  him  share  with 
his  brother  Rouman  of  Transylvania, 
Matthias  Coi-vinus,  the  honor  of  being 
tbc  bulwark  of  Europe  against  Mussul- 
man invasion. 

Stephen's  farewell  discourse  to  his 
son  Bogdan,  and  to  the  chiefs  who  had 
followed  him  on  so  many  hard-fought 
fields,  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed  in 
1504,  was  committed  to  writing  imme- 
diately, and  handed  down  as  the  Testa^ 
ment  of  Stephen.  It  gives  the  most 
striking  and  melancholy  picture  of  the 
then  state  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Turk,  like  a  roaring  lion,  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  ready  to  spring 
over  it;  Wallachia  already  tributary; 
the  Crimea  Mahometan;  three-fourths 
of  Hungary  subdued ;  the  Poles  incon- 
stant by  temperament  and  incapable  of 
resistance ;  Germany  ^ven  up  to  domes- 
tic troubles.  He  ended  by  advising 
them  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sultan ; 
to  die  in  arms  if  they  could  not  obtain 
honorable  conditions;  but  to  consent 
to  pay  tribute  if  allowed  to  retain  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  It 
was  thus  that  Roumania  lost  her  inde- 
pendence, and.  was  given  over  to  the 
rapacious  hands  of  Fanariot  Qreek 
functionaries,  under  whom  she  has  been 
sinking  lower  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, economically  and  morally. 

The  Roumans  in  1856  wanted  two 
things — the  union  of  the  two  provinces, 
and  a  foreign  dynasty.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  choosing  between  the 
policy  of  guarding  agamst  Russia  by 
strengthening  a  Christian  population, 
and  that  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Russia  by  keeping  the  Christian  natives 
down.  Europe  adopted  the  latter, 
handing  a  suppliant  people  over  to  ten 
years  of  corruption  and  misgovern  ment. 
Prince  Couza  is  said  to  have  left  the 


prisons  full  of  persons  who  had  never 
been  accused  or  examined  from  mere 
negligence,  and  there  was  robbery  in 
every  department ;  when  the  trunks  of 
his  Minister  of  Police  were  opened,  they 
contained  diamonds  that  had  been  stolen 
from  a  lady  more  than  twelve  months 
before! 

Notwithstanding  the  length  at  which 
we  have  already  trespassed  upon  the 
reader's  patience,  we*  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  the  parliamentary  de- 
bate of  May  4,  1858,  vponthe  Danubian 
Principalities,  because  it  illustrates  but 
too  well  the  way  in  which  distant  na- 
tions, who  put  their  confidence  in 
Britain,  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  hour  of  need,  Englishmen  generally 
being  too  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs  to 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  except  in ' 
those  few  oases  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Gladstone  moved  that  due  weight 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
wishes  which  the  people  of  the  Princi- 
palities have  expressed  through  their 
representatives.  He  quoted  a  saying  of 
the  late  Mr.  Buller,  that  to  give  a  people 
representative  institutions,  without  at- 
tending to  their  wishes,  ia  like  lighting 
a  fire  and  stopping  up  the  chimney.  There 
can  be  no  better  barrier  against  Russia 
than  the  breasts  of  freemen.  '^Th\s 
question  is  a  small  question  to  us.  It 
comes  in  among  matters  of  more  popu- 
lar ^d  domestic  interest.  It  little 
affects  our  happiness,  our  feelings,  our 
iami]ies,and  our  households,  or  our  public 
arrangements,  whether  we  do  anything 
or  nothing,  whether  we  keep  faith  or 
break  it — ^that  is,  till  the  time  of  reckon- 
ing comes.  At  this  present  moment  I 
grant  it  is  a  small  question  to  us,  but 
to  them  it  is  everything,  and  for  the 
Conference  next  week  the  judgment  of 
Endand  is  everything." 

Lord  R.  Cecil :  ^'  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  our  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  are  looked  upon  as 
hypocritical  boasting.  For,  while  we 
are  loud  in  our  professions,  our  practice 
is  lax.  There  is  now  an  opportunity, 
such  as  majr  never  recur,  of  supporting 
those  principles  which  we  revere,  of  es- 
tablishing those  institutions  to  which  we 
owe  our  own  happiness,  and  of  securing 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.    That  opportunity  has  been 
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afforded  in  consequence  of  a  pledge  given 
by  ourselves ;  ii*  it  be  neglected  and 
thrown  away,  the  responsibility  will  lie 
upon  us.  All  men  will  feel  that  it 
has  been  lost  by  our  betrayal  and  our 
falsehood." 

Lord  J,  Russell:  "We  do  unfortu- 
nately often  give  encouragement  to  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  to  think  they  will 
have  the  support  of  this  country,  and 
then  when  the  time  comes  at  which  they 
expect  our  aid,  we  manifest  a  certain 
coldness  and  reserve ;  and  our  readiness 
to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage- 
ments creates  not  only  disappointment, 
but  complaints  that  we  have  been  want- 
ing in  good  faith." 

Lord  Palmerston  made  merry  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween sovereignty  and  suzerainti.  If  we 
did  not  recognize  the  Sultan's  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Moldo-Wallachians,  we 
stultified  ourselves.  Why  did  the 
Government,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
a  member,  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
Russian  encroachment,  if  Moldavia  was 
not  Turkish  territory?  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  The  Divan,  known  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  union,  had  been  sent  about 
its  business,  and  another,  elected  under 
the  foreign  influence,  which  was  para- 
mount, voted  for  it.  "The  union  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  under  a  foreign 
prince  means  nothing  less  than  their 
union  under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  im- 
perial family,  or  of  some  one  dependent 
upon  Russia." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  292  to  114.  The  Times  sup- 
posed, probably  with  justice,  that  one 
of  the  chief  considerations  determining 
the  vote  was  Lord  Palmerston's  state- 
ment that  the  prince  to  be  set  over  the 
provinces  would  prove  a  Russian  nomi- 
nee. What,  if  members  had  known  the 
real  fact,  that  the  Roumans  had  expressly 
bargained  that  their  future  prince  should 
be  chosen  from  some  European  dynasty 
not  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  in 
order  to  exclude  dependants  of  Russia 
or  Austria  ?  What,  if  they  had  known 
that  the  Roumans  had  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  choose  a  Protestant, 
and  have  his  descendants  remain  Pro- 
testants, in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
future  matrimonial  connections  with  the 
Imperial  families  of  either  Russia  or  Aus- 
tria ?    The  truth  is,  Russia  dreaded  the 


proposed  union,  and  the  proposed  degree 
of  independence  of  the  provinces,  which 
would  have  made  them  an  obstacle  upon 
her  path;  all  her  known  partisans  and 
hirelings  among  the  Roumans  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  against  the 
agitation  for  Union.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment itself,  however,  in  order  not  to 
make  itself  hated  irrevocably,  affected 
to  be  an  advocate  of  the  Union.  At 
the  first  Conference  of  Paris,  the  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary  reserved  his  opioion 
till  the  otners  had  spoken,  and  then  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  Rouman  claims 
as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
his  voice  would  not  turn  the  scale  in 
their  favor.  Lord  Palmerston  could  not 
have  served  the  Court  of  Petersburg  bet- 
ter than,  he  did,  however  little  he  meant 
it ;  it  is  not  solution  but  confusion  that 
Russia  wants  for  anv  Tnrkish  question, 
and  his  lordship  weakened  Russians  des- 
tined prey,  while  throwing  the  onui  of 
the  cruelty  upon  England.  There  is 
something  strange  in  the  good  fortune 
of  this  Power;  one  of  her  children 
called  her  policy  *'  wide  as  space  and 
patient  as  time;^'  her  despotic  swsr 
spreads  like  a  glacier,  cold,  silent,  and 
resistless;  and  the  men  who  think  them- 
selves her  enemies  accomplish  her  pm-- 
poses !  Now  that  years  have  rolled  on, 
and  that  many  of  the  Moldavians,  dis- 
gusted by  the  government  of  Bncha- 
rest,  are  beginning  foolishly  to  agitate 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Kossis 
betrays  her  real  wishes,  and  helps  the 
malcontents. 

At  the  first  election  of  a  Divan  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  Moldavians, 
the  Kaimakan  Vogorides,  a  creatare  of 
Austna,  acted  in  a  way  so  arbitrarv, 
that  it  would  have  been  laughable  if  it 
were  not  odious.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
electors  were  struck  off  the  lists;  the 
remnant  were  bronght  up  to  the  poll 
by  gendarmes,  and  voted  under  the 
lash«  It  was  the  Divan  so  created 
that  Lord  Palmerston  took  under  la^ 
protection,  and  his  insinuation  that  tlie 
second  Divan,  with  opposite  8eDtinient& 
was  elected  through  foreign  inflacnce, 
was  backed  by  the  Times  in  that  strong 
and  positive  tone  which  imposes  on  to 
many  readers.  Now  the  Times  ha<I 
apparently  silenced  its  own  correspond* 
ent  when  he  began  to  tell  the  trath; 
at  least  his  letters  suddenly  ceased,  h 
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had  been  copying  for  months  the  false- 
hoods that  appeared  in  the  Austrian  pa- 
pers on  the  subject  of  the  Principalities; 
out  it  was  entitled  to  the  copyright  of 
the  idea  that  a  rabid  anti-Unionist  like 
Vogorides  had  intrigued  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  No  statesman  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Lord  Palmerston,  was  prejudiced 
enough  to  entertain  such  an  absurdity. 

The  Saturday/  Iteview  somewhere  says 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  all  created  things  as  the 
raw  material  for  a  joke.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  his  lordship  had  no  idea 
how  cruelly  he  was  denying  the  rights 
and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  Rou- 
mans  when  he  treated  them  as  simple 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  He  did  not  care 
to  know  inconvenient  facts;  and  he  was 
wanting  in  the  sort  of  imagination  that 
realizes  the  position  of  others.  He  ought 
tb  have  been  aware  that,  by  a  treaty  the 
conditions  of  which  had  been  executed 
for  nearly  four  centuries,  no  Turk  is 
allowed  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  Rouman 
territory,  or  to  build  a  mosque  on  it,  or 
even  to  take  up  his  abode  in  it.  Is  that 
a  ridiculously  subtle  distinction,  or  one 
of  the  broadest  and  most  palpable  ?  If 
the  members  of  the  House  had  so  much 
as  remembered  our  own  position  in  In- 
dia, they  would  have  understood  that 
there  is  a  very  real,  practical  distinc- 
tion between  subject  provinces  and  vas- 
sal states,  and  they  would  not  have  al- 
lowed a  witt^  minister  to  laugh  away, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  rights  to  which 
millions  fondly  clung. 

The  perseverance  and  unanimity  of 
the  Roumans  secured  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces  in  spite  of  us ;  but  we 
were  able  to  put  off  for  vears  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  foreign  dynasty ;  and 
according  to  all  appearances  the  at- 
tempt is  now  made  under  less  favor- 
able auspices  than  it  would  have  been 
in  1867  or  1858.  The  red  or  extreme 
democratic  party,  which  relies  upon  the 
mob  in  the  towns,  has  got  completely 
hold  of  Prince  Charles,  and  the  curse 
of  brigandage  is  spreading  over  the 
country. 

There  is  less  religious  bigotry  and 
prejudice  among  the  Roumans  than 
among  other  races  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire ;  and  as  for  Transylvania,  it  is  the 
one  country  in  Europe  which  can  boast 
that  there  has  never  been  a  drop  of  blood 


shed  in  it  for  religion's  sake.  The  Moldo- 
Wallachians  are  very  solicitous  to  obtain 
their  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  May, 
1865,  when  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople sent  a  bishop  to  Bucharest  to 
threateii  excommunication  for  recent 
laws  on  civil  marriage,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  Church  property,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Rouman  national  Church, 
the  prelate  was  sent  to  the  frontier  like  a 
vagabond,  escorted  by  the  police. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  inflict  this 
mass  of  details  upon  the  reader  in  order 
that  he  may  rest  his  judgment  of  the 
Eastern  Question  on  the  broad  basis  of 
facts,  and  on  the  real  stat«  of  the  popu- 
lations. It  will  be  well  also  to  recall 
the  project  of  distribution  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that 
was  discussed  at  Tilsit  between  Napo- 
leon and  Alexander  I.  sixty  years  ago. 
This  project  was  known  for  many  years 
but  partially,  from  the  passages  that 
were  overheard  by  M.  do  Meneval, 
Napoleon's  secretary,  and  from  the  let- 
ters of  Savary  and  Caulaincourt,  who, 
when  ambassadors  at  St.  Petersburg, 
spoke  to  Napoleon  of  Alexander's  re- 
ferences to  that  interview.  Russia  was 
to  have  Finland,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Balkan  ; 
France  was  to  have  Albania  and  Greece ; 
Austria  was  to  be  comforted  with  Bos- 
nia and  Servia ;  Roumelia  with  the  City 
of  Constantinople  was  to  be  lefl  to  the 
Sultan.  Alexander  pleaded  hard  for 
the  key  of  his  house,  as  he  called  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  Napoleon,  starting  up 
andloolangat  the  map,exclaimed :  '^  Con- 
stantinople !  Constantinople !  Never.  It 
would  be  the  empire  of  the  world  I  " 

At  last,  M.  Thiers  discovered  a  mem- 
orandum written  for  Alexander  by  M. 
de  Romanzoff,  detailing  the  interview, 
and  which  was  forwarded  to  Napoleon 
in  February,  1808,  with  new  proposals. 
Alexander's  scheme  involves  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Turks.  Austria  to  have 
Turkish  Croatia,  the  Herzegovina,  Bos- 
nia, Servia,  and  Macedonia,  on  condi- 
tion of  co-operating  in  the  proposed 
march  upon  India  (I).  France  to  have 
Greece,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
conquests  in  India.  Russia  to  seize  Con- 
stantinople with  both  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles.  There  is  a  tone  of 
embarrassment  in  the  memoir,  implying 
a  consciousness  that  its  contents  would 
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not  be  palatable.  Alexander  used  to 
tell  CauIaincoui*t  he  would  leave  the  rest 
of  Roumelia  to  whom  they  pleased,  did 
they  but  give  him  Constantinople  and  a 
"  cat's  tongue  "  along  the  Straits.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at  Erfurt, 
September,  1808,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  Alexander  should  have  the  Rou- 
roans,  and  Napoleon  nothing  in  the 
East ;  but  the  determination  was  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  not  to  arouse  the 
Turks  for  the  present.  It  was  about 
this  time,  we  believe,  that  Lord  Gower 
and  Mr.  Wilson  told  Alexander,  Eng- 
land was  as  ready  as  Napoleon  to  give 
him  the  Roumans. 

M.  Thiers  says,  "  When  the  Russian 
Colossus  will  have  one  foot  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound, 
the  Old  World  will  be  enslaved ;  liber- 
ty will  have  fled  to  America.  This  may 
be  a  chimera  now  for  narrow  minds," 
continues  the  historian,  ^'  but  these  mel- 
ancholy anticipations  will  one  day  be 
realized.  For  Europe,  awkwardly  di- 
vided like  the  cities  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  kings  of  JMaoedon,  will  pro- 
bably have  the  same  fate."  Our  policy 
in  the  East  has  been  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction;  let  us  hope  both  that  the 
policy  may  change  and  the  prediction 
fail ;  but  there  is  a  geographical  analogy 
between  Greece  and  Europe,  which 
struck  us  even  in  boyhood,  and  makes 
the  warning  more  emphatic.  Russia, 
like  Macedonia,  is  the  base  of  the  Pyr- 
amid. The  Jievue  Modeme  for  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  has  shown  good  reasons 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment called  the  Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great,  but  the  f)olicy  sketched  there  is 
that  which  has  been  pursued  and  will 
be  continued  by  Russia.  Her  ambition 
is  that  pf  a  people,  not  merely  of  a 
court.  The  very  conspirators  of  1825 
had  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  the  thirteen 
Slavonic  nations.  The  antagonism  of 
Russia  and  Western  Europe  is  increas- 
ing. The  Russianization  of  the  peasants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  by  force  or  guile, 
is  a  new  proof  of  her  exclusiveness.  We 
are  separated  by  race,  by  religion,  and 
by  the  principle  of  autocracy. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  used  to  call 
the  French  '^  the  most  amiable  of  nations, 
and  the  most  ignorant  of  geography," 
a  designation  the  latter  half  of  which  is 


amusingly  illustrated  by  the  short  but 
rather  pretending  pamphlet  which  we 
have  taken  for  our  text.  It  speaks  with 
anxiety  of  the  rapid  onward  progress  of 
Russia  through  Turkestaun  and  the  Pun- 
jaub  I  Well,  if  the  Muscovite  has  not 
crossed  the  Khyber  Pass  yet,  he  is  mak- 
ing the  best  of  his  wa}'  to  it ;  and  since 
1856,  Affghan  is  one  of  the  lanjBruages 
taught  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Meantime,  before  a  Russian  ad- 
vanced guard  will  have  need  of  Affghan 
guides  and  interpreters,  the  Rossiaos 
intend,  in  military  phrase,  to  secure 
their  base  of  operation  in  the  Turldsb 
Empire.  Be  it  by  arms  or  diplomacy, 
the  fate  of  the  world  will  be  decificd  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  As  Talley- 
rand once  said,  ^' The  centre  of  gravity 
is  there ;  the  Rhine  has  lost  its  old  po- 
litical significance." 

It  appeal's  that  when  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  were  in  thought  dividing  the 
spoil  of  the  Osmanli,  they  considfered 
themselves  obliged  to  admit  Austria  to 
a  very  respectable  share.  In  truth,  if  we 
had  to  look  outside  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire for  an  heir  to  its  territories,  a  more 
suitable  one  than  Austria  could  not  be 
found.  She  is  already  a  kind  of  Chri^ 
turn  Turkey,  embracing  populations  of 
different  races,  languages,  and  religion^ 
and  these  precisely  akin  to  the  Roumans, 
Servians,  Croats,  Ac  If  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  Europe,  one  could  cross  the 
Austrian  frontier  atj  almost  any  point  for 
a  length  of  six  hundred  miles  without 
perceiving  from  the  language  and  aspect 
of  the  people  that  one  had  entered  a 
different  country.  Nor  would  this  great 
accession  of  power  to  the  House  of  Hsps- 
burg  be  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe; 
such  an  arrangement  necessarily  suppo- 
ses compensation  given  to  Prussia  in 
Germany,  to  England  and  France  in 
the  I^evant,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  and 
the  Italian  Tyrol  ceded  to  Italy.  Even 
Russia  would  allow  herself  to  be  bought 
off  with  Moldo-Wallachia,  rather  thin 
make  war  with  united  Europe ;  nor  coold 
she  try  to  be  beforehand  with  us  at  Con- 
stantinople, if  a  natural  fortress  like 
Transylvania  were  in  the  hands^  of  ene- 
mies threatening  her  communications. 
As  far  as  the  simple  balance  of  power 
is  concerned,  it  would  seem  really  «- 
cured  by  such  a  distribution  of  territory. 
Russia,  Austro-Gneda,  United  Germany, 
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France,  would  then  remain  military  pow- 
ers practically  equal,  and  wars  of  ag- 
^i^randizement  in  Europe  would  apparent- 
ly have  ceased  forever. 

We  have  no  confidence  in  the  success 
of  this,  at  first  sight,  promising  scheme. 
Our  objection  is  not  its  magnitude.  It 
may  deal  with  imperial  territories  and 
millions  of  people,  as  if  they  wer«  gold 
pieces  to  be  swept  off  the  green  table 
by  the  shovel  of  a  Ilapsburg  banker; 
bat  the  English  mind  has  a  natural  dis- 
taste for  these  operations,  and  is  unwill- 
ing without  some  overpoweringly  urgent 
reason  to  consider  the  reconstruction  of 
the  map  of  the  world.  But  in  any  great 
crisis  petty  tinkering  measures  are  the 
most  expensive.  Our  political  education 
is  wholesome  for  ourselves,  but  it  makes 
us  bad  judges  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  cases  of  urgency  for  larger  and  less 
healthy  organizations  than  our  own,  and 
we  are  apt  to  advise  a  change  of  diet 
where  amputation*is  necessary.  While 
we  are  turning  the  cushions  and  trying 
to  keep  up  an  equable  temperature  in  the 
sick  aan's  room,  his  death  may  snrpnse 
us  unprepared. 

Our  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  it 
would  be  unjust.  It  would  be  a  renewal 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, a  disposal  of  whole  populations 
ag^insft  their  wills.  The  very  relation- 
ship of  the  races  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  which  helps  to  give  the  plan 
its  most  plausible  aspect,  is  really  the 
strongest  reason  against  its  execution. 
These  people  know  Austria  too  well,  and 
the  experiences  of  their  brethren  under 
her  sway  make  the  Slavonic  Christians  of 
the  East  prefer  remaining  as  they  are, 
with  a  chance  of  becoming  one  day  their 
own  masters,  to  being  incorporated  in 
her  empire.  The  repugnance  of  the  Rou- 
raans  and  the  Greeks  to  the  proposed 
clinnges  would  be  still  stronger.  Until 
of  late,  every  Turkish  pasha  who  op- 
pressed the  Christians  under  his  govern- 
ment, was  sure  to  have  the  countenance 
of  Austria.  The  order  in  which  the  down- 
trodden nations  of  the  East  hate  their 
neighbors,  is  that  in  Mhich  they  are  in 
contact.  The  Fanariot  Greeks  are  hated 
most,  then  the  Turks,  the  Austrians,  the 
English. 

The  question  of  right  is  in  our  eyes 
paramount  to  all  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, but  we  are  also  convinced  that 
New  Seribs.— Vol.  VII.,  No.  6. 


honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  all  spheres, 
and  that  political  justice  will  be  found 
in  practice  to  be  identical  with  political 
expediency.  Were  we  to  repeat  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  our 
work  would  go  to  pieces  as  theirs  is  do- 
ing. However  convenient  it  may  appear 
to  make  our  calculations  without  calling 
into  council  the  millions  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  matter,  they  would  one 
day  force  us  to  reckon  with  them.  In- 
stead of  pacifying  Europe,  we  shoidd 
have  an  Eastern  Question  still  unsettled, 
and  thirty  millions  of  discontented  Aus- 
trian subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thirteen 
millions  now  under  the  Turks,  Muth  the 
already  existing  seventeen  millions  of 
Austrian  Slavonians,  all  ready  to  rebel 
at  any  moment  Russia  should  give  the 
signal. 

If  indeed  the  question  could  be  shelved 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  if  during 
the  interval  Austria  reversed  all  her  tra- 
ditions, as  she  seems  at  this  moment 
disposed  to  do,  then  there  might  be  some 
hope  that  the  nations  upon  the  Danube 
would  submit  with  a  good  grace.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  not  be  time 
to  make  the  experiment :  the  rayas  are 
in  a  hurry  to  be  emancipated,  and  Aus- 
tria, so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
claim  the  succession  of  Turkey,  may  have 
to  struggle  for  existence  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  two  Eastern  Questions, 
there  are  two  illustrious  patients.  The 
causes  that  are  bringing  Turkey  to  cer- 
tam  dissolution  are  threatening  Austria 
likewise.  Prince  Metternich  passed  his 
life  in  perpetual  fear  of  liberal  propagan- 
dism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Panslavist 
propagandism  on  the  other ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  Italy  and  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  the  principles  of  government  at 
Vienna  have  Mly  justified  his  fear  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter  has  never  been  so 
open,  so  aggressive,  and  so  successful  as 
it  is  now. 

The  numerical  majority  of  Austrian  sub- 
jects are  Slavonians,  and  they  consider 
themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  Germans 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Magyars  on  the  oth- 
er. All  Europe  remembers  how  the  Croats 
and  Ser\'ian8  under  JeUachich  and  Stra- 
tomirowitz  helped  to  ci-ush  the  Italians, 
the  Viennese,  and  the  Magyars,  in  1848 
and  1849;  it  was  a  nationality  long  trod- 
den down  and  forgotten,  rising  for  the 
first  time  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
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strength.  All  these  kindred  races,  Poles 
of  Gallicia,  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Slovacks 
of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  Croats  and 
Serbs,  consent  to  the  separate  position  of 
Hungary,  only  because  they  are  convinc- 
ed that  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  pretensions 
likewise.  Francis  Joseph  has  been  recon- 
ciled to  his  Hungarian  subjects;  they 
are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  empire,  and  of  debts  which 
had  not  been  legally  contracted.  At  his 
coronation,  a  year  ago,  he  stood  upon  a 
mound  composed  of  sods  from  every 
county  ;  when  he  swore  to  observe  their 
ancient  constitution,  he  put  on  the  crown 
of  Stephen,  donned  the  mantle  of  Gisel- 
la,  put  his  horse  to  full  gallop,  and  cut 
the  air  with  his  sabre  northward,  south- 
ward, eastward,  and  westward.  All 
this  is  archseological  and  picturesque  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  the  constitution 
thus  inaugurated  was  restored  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  and  not  of  favor :  the  mon- 
arch practically  confessed  that  he  had 
been  acting  as  a  usurper  over  since  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  his  non-Mag- 
yar subjects  jealously  note  every  conces- 
sion, that  they  may  claim  an  equivalent. 
In  Hungary  there  are  seven  languages 
spoken  from  thie  River  Save  to  the  Car- 
pathians. M.  de  Beust  has  restored  the 
Dc  Smerling  constitution  on  this  side  of 
the  Leitha,  put  each  subject  nation  looks 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  empire  at  large 
as  secondary  to  its  individual  interests 
and  aspirations.  Like  the  Irish,  they 
rake  up  grievances  of  centuries  ago. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  just  awakened 
after  sleeping  for  ages,  and  advance 
claims  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them  than  spe- 
cial ministers  of  their  own,  and  diets  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  Vien- 
na and  JPesth  ;  that  is— a  reversal  of  the 
compromise  recently  effected,  and  the 
reorg^ization  of  the  empire  as  a  federal 
state,  with  five  diets  and  as  many  min- 
isters. 

So  completely  does  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions, that  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Croatian  Diet  held  conferences  last  May 
with  a  deputation  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  with  a  view  to  come  to  an  imder- 
standing,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Agram  proclaimed  openly,  that  if  it  was 
necessary  for  a  union  with  the  other 


South  Slavonian  races,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  over  with  his  flock  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Czechs  are  the 
,  most  resolute  and  noisy  of  all  these  peo- 
ples. Thej^  claim  tlie  prerogatives  of 
the  old  kmgdom  of  St.  Wenceslaus, 
though  there  are  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  proscription  against  them.  They 
numb^r  about  four  millions  and  a  hal'f^ 
being  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  advancesof  Rusfiaa  with  more 
eagerness  than  any  of  their  brethren. 

The  Gazette  of  Moscow  formally 
opened  the  Panslavist  campaign  on  the 
seventeenth  of  last  February  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  The  new  era  exhibits  its  features  at  last, 
and  it  is  for  us  Russians  that  it  has  a  special 
meaning ;  it  is  indeed  our  own.  It  summons 
to  life  a  new  world  that  had  hitherto  remain- 
ed in  the  shade,  and  in  expectation  of  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destinies — the  Grsco-Sla- 
vonic  world.  After  centuries  passed  in  res- 
ignation and  in  slavery,  this  world  is  at  last 
on  the  eve  of  renovation^  races  long  forgotten 
and  long  oppressed  are  waking  into  light  and 
preparing  for  action.  The  present  genera- 
tion will  see  great  changes,  great  facta,  and 
great  formations.  '  Already  upon  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Balkan,  and  under  the  wonn*eat- 
en  stratum  of  Ottoman  tyranny,  t^ere  arit^e 
three  groups  of  strong  and  living  nationality, 
the  Greeks,  the  Slavons  and  the  B9Qmansw 
Closely  connected  by  the  unity  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  heroic  destinies,  these  three  are 
equally  bound  to  Russia  by  the  ties  of  reli- 
gious and  national  life.  As  soon  as  these 
three  groups  of  nations  shall  have  been  re> 
constituted,  Russia  will  be  revealed  under  a 
light  altogether  new.  She  will  be  no  longer 
alone  in  the  world ;  instead  of  a  sombre  Jili- 
atic  power,  of  which  she  has  had  hitherto  at 
least  the  appearance,  she  will  become  a  mo- 
ral force  indispensable  to  Europe.  The  Qr»co- 
Slavonic  civilization  will  complete  that  of  the 
Latino-Gkrmans,  which  without  it  would  re- 
main imperfect  and  inert  in  its  barren  exclu- 
sifeness."  • 

This  manifesto  only  addressed  its«*lf 
directly  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  Tur- 
key, but  the  great  exhibition  of  Moscow 
soon  took  a  wider  range.  At  first  the 
undertaking  was  called  an  ethnological 
exhibition ;  it  humbly  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit the  costumes,  arms,  fbrnitare  of 
the  various  Slavonic  groups,  with  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  countries  they  in- 
habit, a  number  of  photographs  of  per- 
sons honored  by  being  considered  cnar- 
acteristic  types  of  the  several  branches 
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of  the  fiunily,  and  finally,  dissertations 
on  scientific  and  administrative  questions. 
Bat  it  gradually  came  to  be  called  the 
Slavonic  Cotigress^  and  speeches  upon 
political  subjects  had  a  large  place  even 
in  the  public  proceedings,  suggestive  of 
the  still  larger  attention  whicli  was  doubt- 
less paid  to  interests  of  this  order  in 
private. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Poland,  though 
the  most  illustrious  member  of  the  Sla- 
vonic fiunilyy  was  not  recognized  by 
name  at  the  exhibition;  the  costumes 
from  that  country  were  called  Masovian, 
Cracovian,  Samogitian,  lithuaniau,  etc. 
The  deputies  from  the  distiicts  of  Austria 
were  received  in  great  state  at  the  fron- 
tier, travelled  in  first-class  carriages  at 
the  Czar's  expense,  and  drank  chf^npagne 
which  was  universally  pronounced  gen- 
uine and  excellent.  They  had  places  in 
the  front  row  of  the  theatres,  and  frater- 
nized in  banquets  at  Warsaw  and  Wilna, 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Poles,  who 
said  their  western  and  southern  brethren 
were  talking  sentiment  over  the  bleeding 
body  of  unhappy  Poland  with  the  men 
who  had  murdered  her. 

T|ie  Emperor  Alexander's  words  of 
welcome,  so  chosen  as  to  be  intelligible 
in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  and  for  that 
reason  doubtless  very  brief,  were  no 
sooner  spoken  than  they  were  transmit- 
ted by  the  telegraph  to  Prague,  Agram, 
and  Belgrade ;  but  this  witness  of  ethno- 
logical unity  stood  in  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate contrast  to  the  fact  that  the  deputies 
in  general  were  obliged  to  speak  German, 
in  order  to  understand  each  other  freely. 
The  most  enthusiastic  were  the  Czechs, 
including  Palasky,  author  of  a  celebrated 
History  of  Bohemia,  and  who  had  once 
declared  that  if  Austria  had  not  existed, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent 
her ;  Saffarik  also,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Bohemia. 

During  the  festivities  at  Moscow,  the 
Gospel  idea  of  onefold  and  one  shepherd 
was  a  favorite  illustration  in  every  kind 
of  decoration.  A  lame  attempt  was 
made  to  intercede  for  Poland,  *^  our  ab- 
sent sister,"  but  the  speakers  merely 
saved  their  consciences,  without  any 
earnestness,  and  the  strength  of  the 
attraction  exercised  by  Russia  may  be 
estimated  by  their  practical  acquiescence 
in  her  cruel  tyranny.  The  cards  deliver- 
ed for  admission  to  the  exhibition,  had 


views  of  six  of  the  principal  cities  of 
what  the  Moscow  folks  considered  to  be 
Slavonian  territory,  including  Praene, 
Belgrade,  and  Constantinople,  ^he 
most  inflammatory  toasts  were  drunk, 
and  speeches  made  at  the  banquet  of 
Socolniki,  where  the  flag  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  the  early  Greek  missionaries, 
spread  its  ample  folds  over  the  heads  of 
the  guests.  ^^  Let  us  be  united  in  one 
compact  body,"  shouted  one  speaker, 
^^  and  the  name  of  this  great  people  will 
be — the  giant."  Another,  M.  Rieger  of 
Bohemia,  said,  ^'All  nations  manifest 
their  greatness  upon  the  world's  theatre 
in  succession.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
Slavons.  Russian  brethren,  it  is  for  you 
to  take  the  first  place  in  this  work  of 
resurrection.  Colossal  nation!  It  was 
you  who  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of 
Napoleon,  when  all  Europe  had  precipi* 
tated  itself  upon  you,  and  it  is  for  yon 
now  to  take  the  offensive,  and  deliver 
the  South  Slavons  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  Let  Russia  accomplish  her  mis- 
sion, and  all  the  Slavons  will  bow  before 
her.    Uurrah  for  Russia ! " 

The  Husaian  Invalid  said  that  Russia 
was  politically  disinterested  in  all  these 
advances  made  to  her  weaker  brethren, 
that  she  only  wanted  to  assist  the  Slaves 
in  their  reaction  against  the  nationalities 
that  are  absorbing  them.  But  the  depu- 
ties were  encouraged  to  make  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  ask  for  help,  and  were 
told  to  hope  for  a  better  future.  They 
mourned  m  concert  over  the  defeats  of 
Kossovo  and  Weissemberg,  which  had 
delivered  up  the  Serbs  and  Czechs  to 
their  several  masters,  ns  if  they  had  been 
catastrophes  of  yesterday.  They  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  Sadowa,  because  it 
bid  fair  to  prepare  the  emancipation  of 
the  Austria  Slaves.  In  short,  everything 
was  said  that  could  rouse  the  subjects  of 
Turkey  to  immediate  insurrection,  and 
prepare  those  of  Austria  for  future  in- 
corporation. And  this,  in  an  empire 
where  the  police  has  the  control  of  every- 
thing, and  no  spontaneity  is  allowed,  and 
in  an  age  in  which  dreams  speedily  be- 
come realities,  from  Sicily  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
moral  influence  and  ethnological  synipa* 
thies,  but  monarchs,  like  husbands, 
should  beware  of  strangers  who  profess 
a  platonic  affection  for  those  belonging 
to  them.    It  was  only  in  1858  that  Wil- 
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linm  L  said,  '^Prussia  must  make  moral 
conquests  in  Germany ! " 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress,  a 
permanent  committee  was  formed  "  for 
the  interests  of  Slavonic  Unity,"  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  as  its  presi- 
dent. The  Czechs  are  very  proud  of 
tlieir  ancient  tongue,  which  was  made 
the  diplomatic  language  of  Germany  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  his  golden 
bull  of  A.D.  1336,  and  the  literature  of 
which  has  been  exhumed  from  the  grave 
in  the  present  century  wuth  much  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  illiberal  Austrian 
censorship.  The  Servians  are  equally 
enthusiastic  for  their  dialect,  so  rich  in 
poetry,  ancient  and  modem,  but  which 
has  received  a  uniform  orthography,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  the  classic  lan- 
guage of  all  the  Southern  Slavonians, 
only  within  the  last  thirty  or  five-and- 
thirty  years.  Both  races,  however,  con- 
sented by  their  representatives  at  Mos- 
cow to  let  Russian  be  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  family,  and  this  has 
since  been  abundantly  ratified  in  the 
different  centres.  Four  editions  of  a 
Russian  grammar  were  printed  in  one 
month  at  Prague  last  autumn.  The 
newspaper  columns  were  full  of  Russian 
themes.  The  sokols,  or  musical  and 
gymnastic  societies  in  the  Slavonian  dis- 
tricts of  Austria,  have  adopted  the 
Russian  costume.  Russian  theatres  are 
being  introduced  in  the  towns;  and  the 
national  air,  "  God  protect  the  Czar,"  is 
played  with  such  zeal  as  a  marked  poli- 
tical demonstration,  .that  the  police  at 
Laibach,  wisely  or  unwisely,  thought 
itself  obliged  to  prohibit  it.  The  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  Gallic! an  Poles  are 
the  only  Slavonians  among  her  subjects 
upon  whom 'Austria  can  reckon  as  incor- 
ruptible by  her  rival;  the  two  millions 
of  Ruthenians  beside  them  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  their  priests  are 
chiefly  educated  in  Russia. 

All  this  is  very  serious.  As  men  who 
have  been  supposed  to  enjoy  tolerable 
healjih  sometimes  surprise  their  neigh- 
bors by  dying  sooner  than  well-known 
valetudinarians  beside  them,  so  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  Austria  may 
go  before  Turkey.  There  is  in  Turkey 
at  least  thp  nucleus  of  a  people,  and  one 
that  has  the  instinct  of  command.  Aus- 
tria is  but  a  court ;  its  Germans  threaten 
to  escape  in  one  direction ;  its  Slavonians 


in  another ;  its  Hungarians  are  Magyars ; 
there  are  no  Austrians.  A  publicist  in 
the  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes^  M.  Julian 
Klaczko,  reminds  the  Austrian  Govern* 
ment  that  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Po- 
land were  one  for  a  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  that  tne  reconstruction  of 
Poland  would  be  the  radical  way  of  re- 
sisting Russian  aggression ;  but  such  a 
bold  and  truly  imperial  policy  as  this 
would  require  for  its  execution  a  genius 
greater  than  has  ever  slowed  in  the 
breast  of  a  Hapsburg.  And  then  Aus- 
tiia  is  almost  bankrupt  ;  she  is  like 
Turkey  in  finances  as  in  all  the  rest. 
With  the  exception  of  the  year  1817 
there  has  been  a  deficit  gro\\4ng  ever 
since  1781.  Had  she  the  millions  that 
were  thrown  away  in  coercing  Italy,  she 
would  now  be  solvent. 

The  Magyars  have  forgiven  Austria ; 
forgiven  the  enormities  that  drove  four 
of  Hungary's  noblest  children,  Batthiany, 
Peteofi,  Teleki,  Szcchenyi,  all  of  them  to 
put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  This  is 
an  immense  gain,  but  it  also  involves 
future  difficu1ties,for  Austria  must  eschew 
Magyar  supremacy  or  she  is  lost,  and  the 
races  that  are  determined  to  assert^heir 
independence  of  the  Magyars  are  so  mix- 
ed up  with  them  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  unravel  the  former  and  make  them 
the  material  for  distinct  organizations. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  must  in  the  first 
place  satisfy  the  Croatians  and  Servians, 
etc.,  without  disgusting  the  Magjan^. 
Its  old  traditional  policy  of  reigning  bj 
dividing  is  telling  against  it,  tor  it  has 
now  to  reign  by  reconciling.  Tlie  sec- 
ond condition  of  salvation  for  the  em- 
pire is  the  carrying  to  the  utmost  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-government; 
It  must  offer  such  advantages  as  com- 
pletely to  outbid  Russia,  and  outwei«^h 
the  feeling  of  common  origin.  This  is 
hard  for  an  empire  nurtured  in  despotism, 
but  it  is  not  impossible. 

The  condition  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  > 
this — the  Latins  and  Germans  are  irre- 
vocably broken  up  into  distinct  Datioo>) 
while  the  ninety  millions  of  Slavonians 
menace  us  with  the  formation  of  one 
great  aggressive  empire.  Europe  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  fainaer  thi*. 
Turkey  and  Austria  are  the  two  sickly 
Powers,  the  former  at  least  moribuuil, 
the  existence  of  which  saves  us  for  the 
present.   We  should  by  all  means  saMam 
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these  frail  barriers  as  long  as  we  can  ; 
but  we  should  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  spoil  the  future  of  the  stronger  bar- 
riers that  are  growinff  up  behind  them. 
The  Slavonian  populations  themselves 
had  rather  be  their  own  masters  than  the 
subjects  of  Russia.  In  that  lies  the 
safety  of  Europe  ;  in  their  right  lies  our 
might.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
one  day  a  confederacy  of  minor  States, 
occupying  the  whole  of  South-eastern  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  both  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, doing  efficiently  and  unassisted  that 
which  Austria  and  Turkey  are  now 
doing  badly.  We  think  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  there  is  no  barrier  like  the 
breast  of  freemen  ;  it  is  our  materialism 
that  hinders  us  from  conceiving  any 
States  but  big  ones;  small  States  pre- 
sent this  advantage,  on  the  contrary, 
that  once  established  it  is  always  their 
interest  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
should  be  kept  up. 

But  we  must  not  speculate.  We 
want  an  Austria  so  liberal  as  to  be  the 
model  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  We  want 
to  help  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
to  gradual  emancipation,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  forcing  Turkey  to  a 
death  straggle.  The  nation  in  posses- 
sion should  have  fair  play  ;  if  they  can 
maintain  themselves,  it  is  just  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  they 
cannot,  then  the  native  Christian  popu- 
lations must  have  fair  play.  In  our  eyes 
they  are  the  hope  of  the  East.  They 
could  not  be  transferred  to  Austria  witn 
either  justice  or  safety,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  hindered  from  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  aims  of  Russia,  they  must 
learn  to  look  upon  united  Europe  as  their 
friend. 

Our  exposition  of  facts  has  been  in- 
ordinately long ;  but  our  conclusions 
may  be  expressed  as  briefly  as  possible, 
because  they  suggest  themselves  at  once 
while  we  are  in  the  very  act  of  survey- 
ing the  facts.  They  may  be  put  in  M. 
Guizot's  words.  Our  policy  should  be, 
"To  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe;  and  where,  from  the  force  of 
things,  from  the  natural  course  of  events, 
some  dismemberment  occurs,  some  pro- 
vince detaches  itself  from  this  decaying 
empire,  then  to  favor  the  transformation 
of  this  province  into  a  new.  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  to  take  its  place  in 


the  family  of  States,  and  one  day  to  con- 
tribute to  a  new  balance  of  power." 

Such  a  policy  would  after  some  time  is- 
sue in  the  natural  distribution  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Turkey  in  Europe  according  to 
the  various  predominating  populations. 
The  boundaries  of  Roumania  are  already 
settled ;  there  would  be  according  to  cir- 
cumstances either  one  or  two  Servian 
principalities;  Bulgaria  would  be  ex- 
tended southward  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The 
Greeks  and  Albanians  would  possess  the 
whole  space  south  of  a  line  drawn  a  little 
below  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  for  military  reasons  should 
have  what  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  called 
a  caVs  tongue  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
both  the  Straits.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  to  give  the  keeping  of  such  a 
position  as  Constantinople  to  a  stronger 
nation  than  one  which  would  then  num- 
ber a  little  under  five  millions ;  but  in 
politics  as  in  all  other  spheres  we  must 
cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  We 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  Denmark,  a 
nation  of  a  milUon  and  a  half,  as  guar- 
dian of  the  corresponding  position,  the 
Sound ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
Bosphorns  we  must  even  content  our- 
selves with  the  means  that  are  upon  the 
spot.  Most  assuredly  a  free  people  of 
thrice  the  population  of  Denmark  would 
be  a  stronger  barrier  against  Russia  than 
Turkey  is  now ;  most  assuredly,  as  St. 
Mark  Girardin  says,  it  would  be  as  easy 
for  Europe  to  protect  a  cradle  as  it  is 
for  it  now  to  protect  a  coflUn. 

Geographically,  Europe  and  Asia  look 
towards  each  other.  From  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Mahomet — that  is,  for  nine  cen- 
turies and  a  half — there. had  been  peace 
between  them.  Then  came  a  period  of 
wasting  and  cruel  war  for  eight  centu- 
ries, until  the  Greeks,  selfishly  neglected 
by  Europe,  were  allowed  to  succumb. 
The  position  is  one  of  vital  importance 
for  the  equality  of  the  nations,  and 
therefore  for  the  ord^r  and  happiness  of 
the  world.  In  ordinary  times,  Europe 
can  by  vi^Iance  and  determination  pro- 
tect the  Turks  against  a  Russian  sur- 
prise ;  but  let  any  great  quarrel  arise  in 
VVestern  or  Central  Europe,  Russia  will 
seize  the  opportunity  at  once  and  take 
possession  of  Constantinople  with  the 
applause  of  thirty  millions  of  Turkish 
and  Austrian  subjects.  To  leave  matters 
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thus  may  be  in  accordance  with  all  dip- 
lomatic tradition,  but  it  is  sheer  stupid- 
ity, and  every  diflficulty  eluded  to-day 
will  become  an  increasing  danger  to- 
morrow. If  a  confederacy  of  five  Powers, 
with  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants, held  the  place  of  European 
Turkey,  with  recognized  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  their  own  to  defend,  the  dan- 
gers of  Panslavism  would  be  set  aside 
forever,  and  no  temporary  disturbances 
in  Europe  would  encourage  Russia  to 
attack  it. 

Let  us  add,  however  reasonable  it 
may  seem  to  judge  of  the  capacities  of 
the  Greeks  by  what  they  have  done  or 
lefl  undone  in  Greece  proper,  the  estimate 
is  not  the  less  false.  The  Greeks  would 
have  been  wise  if  they  had  suspended 
all  ambitious  projects  for  a  time,  and 
given  themselves  wholly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  emancipated  part  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  payment  of  their 
debt.  They  would  not  then  have  left 
their  country  without  roads,  their  plains 
nndrained,  and  Maina  and  other  districts 
in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism.  They 
should  have  justified  their  pretensions  to 
extend  their  narrow  limits  by  moral  and 
material  conquests  at  home.  But  we 
ought  not  to  refuse  our  sympathies  alto- 
gether to  the  dethroned  monarch,  who, 
when  ho  has  recovered  one  province, 
neglects  it  in  a  certain  degree  in  his 
efforts  to  recover  the  whole.  In  any  case 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  energy  he 
would  display  in  the  government  of  the 
whole  by  the  partial  failure  of  his  inter- 
mitting efforts  for  the  prospeiity  of  the 
emancipated  province,  when  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  As  long  as  Greece 
remains  cramped  within  its  present 
dimensions,  it  cannot  find  its  own  re- 
sources, its  army  will  be  disproportion- 
ably  large,  it  will  be  a  petty  focus  of  in- 
trigue and  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  immediate  question  of  Crete, 
the  principle  we  have  explained  would 
lead  us  of  course  to  make  it  over  to 
Greece.  The  Constantinonolitan  cor- 
respondent o^  Evangelical  Christendom 
said,  in  December,  i866: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  come 
to  take  up  the  Eastern  Question  as  a  whole, 
and  settle  it.  It  would  now  have  to  be  done 
by  force,  and  the  bloodshed  which  would 
follow,  in  the  way  of  massacres  all  over  Tur- 
key, would  be  terrible.    The  Eastern  Ques- 


tion can  be  arranged  without  bloodshed,  and 
nothing  but  the  selfish  views  of  certain  Pow- 
ers leads  them  to  urge  this  question  now. 

*^But  there  is  a  special  question  which 
may  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  which  may  be 
made  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty.  The 
Cretan  Question  is  a  practical  and  tangible 
one.  If  the  European  Powers  would  inter- 
fere, and  secure  the  independence  or  the  semi- 
independence  of  Crete,  the  Eastern  Question 
would  be  so  far  in  the  way  (^  setUement  If 
it  be  said  that  such  interference  would  encour- 
age other  islands  and  other  provinces  to  revolt, 
I  would  reply,  very  good :  let  them  revolt, 
one  by  one,  and  one  by  one  secure  the  same 
relative  position.  It  would  not  be  twenty 
years  before  the  whole  question  would  have 
settled  itself.  The  Turks  would  gradually 
make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  nte ;  osd 
European  Turkey  would  be  divided  into  se- 
veral powerful  Christian  kingdoms.  The 
Turkish  Empire  would  thus  disintegrate 
naturally,  without  any  violent  shock,  and 
without  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  Islam.  1 
believe  that  such  a  settlement  would  be  far 
more  favorable  to  the  religious,  as  well  as 
to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
people,  than  any  forcible  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe." 

The  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  armies  in 
Crete  have  been  wasted  away  by  diwMse, 
and  the  Porte,  by  entertaining  the 
thought  of  a  cession  to  Egypt,  has 
shown  that  it  despaired  of  being  able  to 
retain  this  ravaged,  famishing  wilderne^ 
for  itself.  It  is  only  for  the  example's 
sake  that  it  will  not  consent  to  pat 
Greece  in  possession.  Four  Powers 
have  virtually  consented  to  its  doing  9o; 
the  recommendation  of  Austria  and 
England  would  be  decisive.  Every  Pro- 
vince that  we  can  separate  from  the 
Turkish  Empire  will  escape  its  wretk, 
every  province  that  we  retain  by  force 
secures  it  but  a  momentary  respite ;  we 
loosen  the  knot  upon  the  neck  of  tbe 
hanging  man,  we  make  lus  suffocation  a 
little  slower,  but  we  can  neither  unlie 
nor  cut  the  rope. 

Could  the  Cretan  insurrection  be  sup- 
pressed, it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of 
Greece,  whose  communes  have  alrcatly 
taxed  themselves  to  support  the  helpless 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  cast 
upon  their  shores,  and  who  in  that  case 
would  also  be  filled  with  desperate  men 
giving  themselves  up  to  brigandage  and 
piracy.  But  this  will  not  happen;  tbo 
Cretans  can  keep  up  a  perpetual  war  from 
their  impregnable  fastnesses,  as  the  ^Isi^ 
otes  did  of  old  in  the  Morea.    There  were 
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Cretan  deputies  at  the  conference  secret- 
ly held  at  Gytliium  by  Djanim-Bey,  in 
1797,  when  General  Bonaparte  was  en- 
couraging the  Greeks  to  insurrection. 
The  late  King  Leopold  thought  Crete  so 
necessary-  to  Greece,  that  he  made  its 
cession  one  condition  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  throne  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 
The  Cretans  rose  in  1821,  and  did  not 
altogether  lay  down  their  arms  until 
1830  ;  and  now  they  have  nothing  more 
to  lose,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
determined.  If  we  force  them  to  accept 
a  semi-independence,  they  will  dissemble 
for  a  little  moment,  and  then  use  it  to 
give  themselves  to  Greece. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
the  British  Government  and  capitalists 
lost  no  time  in  constructing  the  Euphra- 
tes Valley  Railway.  Within  a  few  years, 
at  latest  in  less  than  ten,  Varna,  Galatz, 
and  Odessa,  will  be  in  communication 
with  the  West  of  Europe.  The  result  of 
this,  from  mere  trade  expansion,  will  be 
the  formation  of  closer  bonds  between 
Asia  and  Western  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sians will  within  the  same  time  have 
finished  the  line  from  Poti  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  Tiflis  ;  this  must  speedily  be  pro- 
longed to  the  Caspian,  and  bring  Tehe- 
ran within  a  week's  journey  from  Lon- 
don. The  effect,  as  the  Saturday  Be- 
view  remarks,  will  be,  that,  "  by  taking 
instantly  in  hand  aline  of  railway  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus  Valley,  follow- 
ing the  present  route  of  commerce  by 
Meshed,  Herat  and  Candnhar,  we  should 
in  ^\e  or  six  years'  time  from  this,  have 
a  through  railway  from  London  to  India.'* 
That  is  to  say,  a  railway  passing  through 
Russian  territory,  and  opening  the  way 
for  Russian  armies  to  India.  We  trust 
the  engineer  who  will  make  that  railway 
is  not  yet  bom  ;  but  just  because  we  do 
not  wish  the  construction  of  the  wronj; 
road  to  India,  we  ought  to  anticipate  it 
by  making  the  right  one.  The  way  by 
the  North  of  S3rria  and  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  would  be  the  most  direct 
route  for  Indian  commerce.  It  would 
offer  troops  and  civil  travellers  a  route 
free  from  the  intense  and.  unwholesome 
heats  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  would  offer  a 
transit  for  goods  to  Persia,  altogether 
oat  of  the  reach  of  the  Russians ;  and  if, 
in  case  of  war,  a  Russian  army  reached 
it,  the  command  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would 


be  necessary  to  make  it  a  road  for  them 
to  India.  Were  such  a  railway  in  ex- 
istence at  the  moment  of  the  final  break- 
up of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Asia,  it 
would  give  England  ground  for  insisting 
upon  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  it  oc- 
cupied, and  witliout  much  political  com- 
plication we  should  travel  the  whole 
overland  route  through  our  own  posses- 
sions. 


•  »  •■" 


Tribune  CorreBpondence. 
"WHAT  IS  TURKEY?'' 

As  the  breaking  up  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  cannot  be 
far  off,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
present  a  condensed  view  of  the  great 
facts  which  make  up  this  vast  empire  of 
races  and  religions. — ^EDrroR  Eclectic. 

Its  territory  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  that  of  France.  The  territories 
of  ancient  and  mighty  kingdoms  are  em- 
braced in  it — ^Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
Thrace,  Dacia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phenice,  Palestine,  Armenia,  Meso- 
potiimia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Carthage.  Ii\ 
all  these  vast  regions  it  has  a  population 
of  about  thirty-six  millions. 

But  its  spacious  African  possessions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vast  deserts  of 
sand.  Egypt  is  rather  a  weakness  than 
a  strength.  Arabia  and  Kurdistan  arc 
hardly  subject  to  government  The 
Danubian  Provinces  are  nearly  indepen- 
dent. All  European  Turkey  is  follow- 
ing in  the  same  track.  The  revoked 
Greek  Island  Crete  cannot  be  subdued. 
Asia  Minor  alone  is  Turkey,  It  is  the 
whole  strength  of  Turkey.  All  the  rest 
is  weakness,  not  strength. 

In  order  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
together  Asia  Minor  is  drained  of  its  men 
and  money  to  an  extent  that  is  itself  de- 
structive. But  we  must  look  at  the  rax^a 
that  constitute  the  population  of  Turkey 
in  order  to  comprenend  the  mysteiy  of 
an  Empire  of  36,000,000  unable  to  sub- 
due a  small  island  of  its  own  revolted 
subjects. 

Ihe  population  is  composed  of  the 
following  eight  chief  races.  Although 
we  have  no  exact  statistics,  the  follow- 
ing estimate  is  the  most  trustworthy  we 
can  obtain,  and  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
our  purpose : 

1.  Then  we  have  the  Osmanlee  race. 
They  are  called  by  Gibbon  Turkmans, 
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whence  the  term  Turk,  They  call  tbem- 
selves  Osmanlees  from  OfimsLH  or  Othnian, 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty ;  whence 
the  term  Ottoman,  and  the  usual  desig- 
nation "Ottoman  Empire."  This  race 
is  of  Tartar  origin.  More  than  ,eight 
centuries  ago  under  Toquel  Bey  these 
Turkmans  or  Tartars  ci-ossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, subverted,  eventually,  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  some  centuries  later 
(a.  d.  1453)  the  empire  of  the  Greeks, 
and  made  Europe  tremble.  It  numbers, 
say  12,000,000  or  13,000,000,  of  whom 
1,000,000  may  be  in  European  Turkey, 
and  a  far  smaller  number  in  Africa,  it 
is  as  much  a  unit  in  religion  as  in  blood. 
In  eight  centuries  fewer  of  this  race  have 
swerved  from  the  faith  than  can  be  affiim- 
ed  of  any  other  race  or  religion  known 
to  history.  It  is  the  ruling  race ;  it  is  a 
strong  race ;  it  is  naturally  pntient,  has 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  not  na- 
turally cruel ;  when  "  the  beast "  is  rous- 
ed it  is  the  tiger^  not  the  lion. 

2.  We  have  the  Arab  race  occupying 
the  southern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
There  may  be  five  or  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  which  the  Arabic  is  the  language ; 
those  who  speak  it  are  not  all  Arabs. 
This  portion  of  the  Empire  does  not  fur- 
nish military  material  in  men  and  money 
sufficient  for  its  government  and  defence. 

3.  The  Kurdish  race  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  a  poor, 
wild,  thievish  race,  separated  into  tribes 
difficult  to  subdue  and  govern.  They 
furnish  but  few  soldiers  to  the  army,  and 
may  be  guessed  at  as  one  million. 

4.  The  Armenian  race  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  two  and  a  ^alf  millions,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Armenians  are  an  in- 
dustrious and  capable  race.  They  fur- 
nish many  favoiite  and  trusted  employes 
of  government.  They  are  equally  adap- 
ted to  the  useful  arts  and  to  commerce. 
They  are  heavily  taxed,  but  as  a  Christian 
race  they  furnish  nothing  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  races  in  connection  with  European 
Turkey.  The  first,  second,  and  third  of 
the  above-named  races  are  Mohamme- 
dan. But  their  faith  has  never  made 
them  a  homogeneous  people.  They  are 
just  as  separate  now  as  they  were  400  or 
800  years  ago.  But  the  key  to  the  fate 
of  Turkey  lies  here  in  the  fact  that  the 
military  service  of  the  Empire  is  almost 


wholly  performed  by  the  Oamanlee  race. 
The  army  of  300,000  is  a  tremendous 
drain  upon  it.  Heavy  taxation  and 
every  possible  form  of  maladministration 
come  m  to  increase  the  burden.  Pover- 
ty is  frightfully  increasing.  Maladmin- 
istration, taxation,  and  oppression  are 
increasing.  You  can  hardly  find  an  Os- 
manlee  village  or  city  in  Asia  Minor 
which  does  not  show  signs  of  dilapida- 
tion. You  will  find  two  houses  tum- 
bling down  and  abandoned  where  you 
will  find  one  new  one  going  up.  I  could 
show  you  whole  villages  in  ruins,  inhabi- 
ted only  by  storks  and  owls.  The  Gov- 
ernment finds  more  and  more  difficulty 
to  keep  up  the  ai*my.  Its  public  debt 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  finances  are 
getting  hopelessly  involved.  The  army 
among  the  peasantry,  polygamy  among 
the  wealthy,  and  misgovern roent  eveiy- 
where,  are  usmg  up  the  Osmanlee  or 
Turkish  race.  It  has  gone  beyond  re- 
demption. England  cannot  save  it.  It 
will  not  need  Russia  to  destroy  it.  It  is 
slowly  destroying  itself.  European  poli- 
tics may  delay  but  cannot  prevent  its 
fall.  It  is  gravitating  downward  with 
the  silent  certainty  and  resistless  force 
of  a  great  law  of  nature. 


-•♦♦ 


For  the  Eclectic  Magaslne. 
THE  SEYCRELLES. 

BY  LIEUT.   COMMAXDER    W.    W.   MACLAT,    V,  B.  K. 

Leaving  Madagascar,  a  sail  of  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north  brought  us  to  a 
small  group  of  islands  close  to  the  Equa- 
tor known  as  the  Seychelles,  which  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lencc.  Away  to  the  south*west  are 
many  small  islands,  for  the  most  p^rt 
uninha'bited,  and  these,  together  with 
extensive  reefs,  are  broken  links  of  a 
chain  that  connect  the  Archipelago,  of 
which  the  Seychelles  form  the  eastern 
group,  with  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast.  Malte-Brun  has  remarked  that 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  ex- 
tends from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to 
that  of  Malabar,  and  from  Arabia  to  the 
Seychelles  and  Maldives,  forms  a  kind 
of  separate  sea,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
a  meaiterranean  sea. 

An  immense  shoal  or  bank,  formed 
of  coral  and  sand,  here  stretcbca  from 
north  to  south,  for  two  hundred  miled, 
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and  from  east  to  west  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles.  Upon  this  plateau,  the 
Seychelles  have  tbrraed,  and  at  one  of 
them,  the  island  of  Mahe,  we  now  drop- 
ped anchor. 

It  is  the  island  in  this  archipelago 
chiefly  yisited,  many  of  the  others  being 
little  else  than  rocky  islets  rising  abrupt- 
ly out  of  the  sea,  and  separated  by  nar- 
row channels.  The  number  of  coral  reefs 
in  the  harbor,  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  lying  but  a 
little  way  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
rendered  landing  at  one  time  difficult. 
These  obstacles  have  been  in  a  measure 
overcome  by  a  long  stone  jetty  built  out 
from  the  land.  England,  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  inaugurated  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  acquired  posses- 
sion of  these  islands  with  the  capture  of 
Mauritius,  of  which  they  are  dependen- 
cies. The  authority  of  the  crown  Ls  re- 
presented in  this  little  colony  by  a  civil 
commissioner,  a  pleasant  elderly  gentle- 
man who  met  us  at  the  landing,  and  who 
I  noticed,  either  regardless  or  oblivious 
of  the  changes  of  fashion,  still  adhered 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  out  of  the  way 
pai*t  of  the  world,  to  knee  buckles  and 
knee  breeches.  Passing  along  the  shore 
on  my  way  to  the  town,  I  saw  on  the 
beach  several  enclosures,  or  pens,  filled 
with  large  turtles,  each  weighing,  as  I 
conjectured,  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  These  enclosures  were 
built  near  the  sea,  by  which  they  were 
flooded  at  high  tide,  and  contained  a 
great  many  turtles,  certainly  not  less 
than  a  thousand.  Their  flesh  supplies 
the  crews  of  vessels  touching  here  with 
a  needed  luxury,  and  their  shells  enter 
largely  into  the  export  trade  of  the  is- 
land. 

The  little  unpretending  town  is  built 
upon  two  principal  streets,  one  running 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  crossed 
by  the  other  at  right  angles,  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  range  of  granite 
hills,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  is- 
land, nowhere  attaining  a  greater  height 
than  four  hundred  feet.  The  only  edi- 
fice of  any  pretension  is  the  pretty  little 
Episcopal  church,  a  substantial  struc- 
ture, with  thick  walls,  large  windows, 
and  wide  doors  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  so  indispensable  in  these  hot 
climates.  Here  I  heard  a  very  good 
sermon  in  French,  the  language  univer- 


sally spoken  in  the  island.  In  1 743,  the 
French  explored  the  Seychelles,  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  cultivation. 
The  island  has  deiived  its  name  from 
Mah6  de  Bourdonnais,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Mauritius,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  exploration  was  conducted. 

This  well  known  commander,  whose 
name  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the 
history  of  the  contest  of  the  maritime 
European  nations  for  commercial  su- 
premacy in  India,  was  born  of  obscure 
parents  at  St.  Malo,  in  1699.  This  little 
seapoii; — the  birthplace  of  Chateau- 
briand, whose  tomb  upon  the  desolate 
rocky  point  of  Petit  Bh  overlooks  the 
sea — ^has  been  distinguished  for  centuries 
as  a  nursery  of  adventurous  sailors. 
Such  was  its  repute  in  this  respect  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that 
usage  required  that  the  vessel  which 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral should  have  none  but  natives  of 
St.  Malo  among  its  officers,  marines, 
and  sailors.  Many  a  boy  has  been  made 
a  sailor  by  reading  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Bourdonnais,  listening  to  the  tales 
of  foreign  lands,  which  have  a  magic 
charm  for  the  young,  followed  the  bent 
of  so  many  others  of  his  townsmen,  and 
went  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  merchant 
ship  to  the  South  Sea  when  only  ten 
years  of  age. 

Genius,  talent,  capacity,  force  of  char- 
acter, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  monopoly  of  no  condition,  and  is 
displayed  to  the  highest  advantage  when 
struggling  with  poverty  and  dangers. 
A  second  voyage  to  the  Philii)pines 
brought  the  friendless  boy  in  contact 
with  a  Jesuit,  who  perceived  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  from  whom  he  learn- 
ed mathematics  in  its  application  to 
navigation.  In  after  voyages  he  be- 
came a  proficient  in  engineering,  and, 
entering  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany as  a  second  lieutenant,  he  rose 
from  rank  to  rank;  but  his  name  first 
became  famous  as  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in 
a  small  French  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Pai*daillan,  which  appear- 
ed before  Mahe  in  1 725.  As  the  comman- 
der surveyed  its  high  hills  and  the  for- 
midable  aspect  of  the  entrance  to  its 
rock-defended  harbor,  he  hesitated  what 
to  do.  While  in  this  state  of  mind, 
Bourdonnais  proposed  to  him  to  con- 
struct a  raft  and  land  the  troops  from  it 
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under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
squadron.  The  place  was  accordingly 
carried  by  storm  m  this  way,  Bourdon- 
nais  leading  the  attacking  party.  His 
commander  appreciated  the  ingenuity 
and  daring  courage  of  the  young  officer, 
and  with  a  generosity  rare  among  the 
French  leaders  at  that  period  in  these 
seas,  he  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient  to 
express  his  gratitude.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  exploit,  by  the  substitution 
of  one  letter  for  another,  he  changed  the 
Indian  word  Mahi  into  Mah^,  the  first 
name  of  La  Bourdonnais^  by  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  known. 

So  satisfactory  were  the  reports  of  the 
expedition  to  which  we  have  refen-ed, 
that  it  was  determined  to  plant  a  colony 
in  the  island  of  Mah6.  This  was  not 
accomplished,  however,  until  1708,  when 
a  French  settlement  was  foi*med,  and 
the  settlers  devoted  themselves  more 
particalarly,  and  with  much  success,  to 
the  cultivation  of  clove  and  nutmeg 
trees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  are 
blacks,  and,  out  of  6,000,  there  are  only 
600  whites,  who  reside  for  the  most  part 
in  the  town,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
narrow  gorge  between  the  hills  in  which 
it  is  built.  These  islands  are  named  in 
the  old  Portuguese  maps  the  Seven 
Brothers,  although  there  are  some  thirty 
in  the  group,  Fraslin,  La  Dique,  Sil- 
houette and  Curieuse  being  among  the 
largest,  but  inferior  in  population,  ex- 
tent, and  importance  to  Mahe,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length  and  from  three 
to  five  in  width.  Its  excellent  water, 
fine  harbor,  and  remarkable  exemption 
from  storms,  make  it  a  resort  for  whal- 
ers. The  climate  is  delightful,  th«  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  between  64® 
and  84°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  so 
tempered  by  the  refreshing  sea  breeze 
that  it  is  not  oppressively  felt. 

I  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  through 
the  island,  taking  the  road  that  leads  in 
a  southern  direction  from  the  town.  In 
general  the  fiice  of  the  country  is  broken 
and  diversified.  One  cannot  fail  to  re- 
mark the  number  of  boulders  of  solid 
granite  which  have  been  precipitated 
down  the  mountains.  These  present 
themselves  in  masses  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  tons,  and  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic forms  and  positions. 

The  island  swarms  with  insect  life. 


As  I  walked  along  the  road,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  what  appeared  to  me 
a  leaf  lying  upon  the  ground,  but  which 
suddenly,  as  if  animated  with  a  will  of 
its  own,  began  to  move  away.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  curiosities  of  these 
islands,  a  small  insect  called  the  mouchA 
feuiUe^  or  fly  leaf.  It  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  so  closely  does  it 
resemble  a  leaf  in  shape,  color,  and  the 
veins  or  fibres  on  its  surface,  that  aotil 
you  see  it  walking  around,  you  could  not 
believe  it  was  anything  else.  My  own 
impressions  were  not  singular,  but  are 
confirmed  by  othci-s.  The  author  of  a 
recent  very  agreeable,  gossipy  work,  en- 
titled "  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Society 
in  Mauritius,"  thus  refers  to  one  of  these 
curious  insects,  which  he  saw  at  a  horti- 
cultural show  in  that  island :  ^^  It  came 
from  the  Seychelles  Islands ;  that  is  all 
I  know  about  it.  I  cannot  give  its  spe- 
cific name.  We  all  know  that  many 
animals,  especially  of  the  mantis  family, 
take  the  form  and  color  of  their  particu- 
lar food  or  dwelling-place,  often  one  and 
the  same  thing.  A  small  shrub  in  a  pot 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  table,  and  I 
went  purposely  to  look  for  this  wonder- 
ful insect  which  had  been  minutely  de- 
scribed to  me.  But  although  I  bent  my 
eyes  most  attentively  on  the  plant,  it  was 
not  till  the  creature  moved  that  I  distin- 
guished it,  so  strictly  was  it  the  fao-simile 
of  the  leaf,  which  was  a  beautiful  one, 
of  a  bright  green,  with  streaks  of  metal- 
like golden  yellow." 

The  scenery  which  everywhere  met 
the  eye  was  glowing  and  gorgeous  even 
for  the  tropics.  The  road  winds  along 
the  base  of  the  range  of  mountains 
already  mentioned,  now  over  some  mde 
bridge,  spanning  a  stream  that,  rushing 
through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  finds  an 
outlet  into  the  harbor,  and  again  through 
some  avenue  or  grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
whose  plume-like  leaves  offer  a  grateful 
shelter  from  the  rays  of  Uie  sun.  Look- 
ing toward  the  harbor,  you  see  the  pretty 
little  islands  of  St.  Anne  and  Cave—their 
outlines  sharply  cut  in  the  bright  blue 
sky;  the  sea  breaking  on  some  distant 
shoal,  the  vessels  ridmg  quietly  at  an- 
chor, formed  a  very  picturesque  scene, 
and  one  worthy  of  being  transferred  to 
the  canvas '  by  the  pencil  which  gave  us 
"  Venus  ri«ng  firom  the  sea." 

The  fertility  of  the  island  is  attested 
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in  the  number,  variety,  and  richness  of 
its  productions.  Among  them  are  rice, 
coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
encumbers,  melons,  pepper,  the  india- 
rubber  tree,  the  lime,  the  aloe,  the  pine- 
apple, the  banana,  the  bread-fruit,  the 
nutmeg,  and  the  clove,  while  the  forests 
contain  trees  the  wood  of  which  is  as 
solid  as  ebony,  and  susceptible  of  as  high 
a  polish.  But  the  tree  for  which  the 
Seychelles  Archipelago  is  chiefly  famed, 
which  is  indigenous  to  it,  and  bears  a 
fruit  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  of  which  fabulous  stories  were 
told,  and  to  which  fabulous  virtues  were 
at  one  time  attributed,  is  that  variety 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  called  the  co- 
coa-de-mer,  although  it  is  also  known 
under  other  names,  as  the  Maldive  cocoa- 
nut,  double  cocoa-nut,  nux  medica,  etc. 

The  cocoa-nut  acquired  the  name  of 
cocoa-de-mer,  literally,  cocoa  of  the  sea, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  picked  up  at 
sea  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Seychelles,  and  was  supposed,  from  its 
curious  shape,  to  be  a  product  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  Rumphius  speaks  of  it 
as  "  a  wonderful  miracle  of  nature,  the 
most  rare  of  marine  productions."  The 
Malays  went  a  step  further,  and  asserted 
that  the  palm,  which  bore  this  fruit,  was 
often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but 
vanished  as  soon  as  the  diver  swam  to- 
wards it.  The  negro  priests  improved 
upon  this  story,  and  affirmed  that  "its 
submarine  branches  harbored  an  enor- 
mous griffin,  which  nightly  came  to 
shore,  and  seizing  elephants  and  tigers, 
carried  them  off  to  its  nest  as  a  prey,  and 
not  satisfied  with  that,  attacked  such 
ships  as  came  near  to  the  spot,  and  de- 
voured the  luckless  mariners."  Immense 
prices  were  often  paid  for  a  single  nut.  For 
poisons  it  was  deemed  an  antidote,  and  for 
epilepsy  a  cure.  Among  the  Maldive 
Islands,  to  which  it  was  sometimes 
wafted  by  the  currents  from  the  place  of 
its  growth,  it  was  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  was  inflicted  upon  any  one  in 
whoso  possession  it  was  found.  The 
discovery  of  the  Seychelles  dispelled 
these  illusions,  but  it  was  long  before 
this  palm  was  accurately  delineated  and 
described.  Even  now,  the  fact  that  it 
produces  this  variety  of  the  cocoa-nut 
is  all  that  we  know ;  but  the  cause  we 
can  no  more  explain  than  we  can  ac- 


count for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  a 
tree  being  at  one  time  found  in  its 
leaves,,  and  in  another  in  its  bark.  The 
nut  is  a  double  cocoa-nut,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  two  ordinary  cocoa- 
nuts,  joined  together  at  the  side,  and 
each  one  weighs  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  tree  does  not  bear 
fruit  until  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
and  even  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  re- 
quires seven  more  years  before  it  falls 
from  the  tree  by  reason  of  ripeness.  Its 
immense  leaves,  twenty  feet  long  by  ten 
broad,  and  the  towering  height  it  attains, 
sometimes  one  hundred  feet,  render  it 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  age  of  the 
tree  is  very  easily  ascertained,  as  the  new 
leaf,  which  is  formed  and  falls  annually, 
leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  each  one  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  yearns  growth.  There  is 
one  of  these  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den in  Mauritius  which  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  plant,  although 
known  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old. 

During  the  last  half  century,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  enrich 
the  botanical  collections  of  England  by 
the  introduction  of  the  double  cocoa- 
nut  palm  among  them.  Such  efforts  have 
almost  uniformly  proved  abortive,  owing 
to  the  long  voyage,  the  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  young 
plant,  the  mode  of  its  growth,  and  the 
number  ^f  years  (estimated  at  a  dozen) 
required  betbre  it  passes  through  what 
has  been  termed  its  infant  state.  J. 
Smith,  a  former  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  states  that  the 
only  plant  of  this  species  known  to  him 
in  England,  is  one  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Liverpool. 

The  lines  of  Waller,  inapplicable  to 
the  islands  which  they  purport  to  de- 
scribe, are  literally  true  of  the  Seychelles, 

"  Ripe  fruits  and  bloBSoms  on  the  same  tree  live, 
At  once  they  promiae,  and  at  once  they  give." 

But  even  while  inhaling  the  spice- 
odored  air,  and  looking  at  the  evergreen 
landscape,  my  mind  reverted  to  that 
law  of  compensation  by  which  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  the  good  and  ill  of 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  There 
are  many  things  which  can  only  be  truly 
learned  and  enjoyed  by  an  experience 
of  their  opposites.    The  purest  joy  that 
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stirs  the  heart  of  woman  is  bom  of 
sorrow.  The  government  of  others 
is  taught  in  the  school  of  obedience, 
and  prosperity  is  tasted  with  a  keener 
relish  by  those  who  have  known  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity.  Our  long  and 
dreary  winter,  which  robs  even  the  hardy 
pine  and  "fir  of  their  verdure,  and  locks 
up  the  music  of  streams  and  rivulets  in 
a  prison  of  ice  and  snow,  makes  us  note 
more  attentively  the  first  footsteps  of 
spring,  and  imparts  an  added  splendor 
to  the  glory  of  summer. 
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THE  ENCHANTRESS ; 

OR,   NOTES  FROM  KFT  KBLSON^S  LOO. 

I. 
TUB  LAUNCH. 

Strains  of  lively  music  sounded  across 
the  calm  waters  of  the  harbor,  on 
which  floated  boats  of  all  sizes  and  rigs, 
some  rowing  and  others  sailing,  or  at- 
tempting to  sail,  filled  with  eager,  and 
gaudily  if  not  fashionably  dressed  pas- 
sengers ;  while  on  shore  flags  were 
streaming  from  numerous  flag-stafls, 
and  crowds  were  assembling  from  all  di- 
rections, and  taking  up  positions  on  rows 
of  seats  placed  tier  above  tier  on  either 
side  of  a  large  vessel,  resting  in  beautiful 
proportions  on  the  stocks,  her  stem-post 
just  laved  by  the  rising  tide.  Bright 
flags  fluttered  above  her  deck,  on  which 
stood  a  number  of  persons  prepared  to 
accompany  her  on  to  the  element  to  be 
her  home  for  the  future.  All  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor  were  also  dressed  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  some  from  truck  to 
jib-boom  and  main-boom  end  with  the 
whole  of  Marryat's  signals  and  the  en- 
signs of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  while  others  could  only  sport  a  few 
tattered  and  coal-dust  begrimed  pieces  of 
bunting  at  their  mastheads  and  peaks. 

But  there  was  one  group  which  attrac- 
ted especial  attention,  and  well  worthy 
(I  may  venture  to  say,  though  I  formed 
one  of  its  units)  it  was  of  attention ;  for 
there  stood  the  captain-superintendent 
of  the  dockyard  and  the  able  architect  of 
the  beautiful  crafl,  and  several  post-cap- 
tains and  commanders  and  lieutenants, 
all  in  glittenng  uniforms ;  and  still  more 
likely  to  attract  attention,  there  was  the 
fair  niece  of  the  captain-superintendent, 


sweet  May  Lascelles,  and  several  other 
young  ladies,  who,  if  not  to  be  compared 
to  her  in  beauty  of  mind  or  person,  were 
exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  very 
charming  creatures  each  in  her  own  pe- 
culiar way. 

Though  I  saw  May  Lascelles  for  the 
first  time  on  that  occasion,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  take  away  from  the  interest 
of  my  story  if  I  confess  at  once  that  I 
then  and  there  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  I  mention  the  circumstance, 
for  though  matrimony  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  dull  business,  love  at  first 
sight,  and  all  its  consecutive  conse* 
quenccs,  cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest 
of  a  more  or  less  exciting  ch£tracter. 

There  she  and  her  companions  stood, 
looking  up  at  the  vast  fabric  before  her, 
and  the  somewhat  colossal  figure,  with 
streaming  hair,  red  cheeks,  and  a  green 
flowing  gown,  which  smiled  benignantly 
down  on  them.  Our  Enchantress  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  sea-green 
lady  with  the  weird  or  fiend-like  look 
described  by  Cooper,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sculptor  thought  very 
highly  of  his  work.  She  was  an  ordina- 
ry well-proportioned  damsel,  rather  em- 
bonpoint^ with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
a  ca^o'  nine-tails,  or  a  bundle  of  snakes, 
in  the  other,  I  could  never  exactly  make 
out  which. 

A  bottle  of  wine,  which  hung  suspen- 
ded by  a  rope  at  the  bows,  and  vibrating 
in  the  air,  was  an  object  of  considerable 
interest.  First  one  oflicer,  and  then 
another,  lifted  it  to  show  Miss  Lascelles 
how  she  was  to  let  it  swing  forcibly 
against  the  bows.  I  was  convinced  that 
she  would  not  send  it  with  sufiicient 
strength,  and  so  stepped  forward  to  give 
her  another  lesson,  and  very  nearly  let 
the  bottle  go  and  broke  it.  Men  were, 
meantime,  busily  knocking  away  the 
blocks  and  wedges,  and  greasing  the 
ways.  Their  work  was  nearly  done; 
one  single  blow  more,  and  she  will  begin 
to  move.  The  signal  was  given ;  a  gun 
was  fired ;  Miss  Lascelles  nervously 
grasped  the  bottle,  and  then  threw  it 
with  such  right  good  will  that  it  was 
splintered  into  fragments,  and  the  ruddy 
wine  spilt  against  the  bows,  a  libation 
to  Neptune,  aud  the  name  of  the  JBW- 
chantress  pronounced,  away  glided  the 
vessel,  stately  as  a  swan,  towards  the 
water,  while  deafening  shouts  from  the 
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spectators  rent  the  air — at  least  I  have  no 
doubt  they  did,  for  at  that  moment  the 
enchantress  who  stood  near,  in  all  her 
maiden  beauty,  was  throwing  charms 
around  me  from  which  I  was  never  again 
to  be  free — so  I  was  lully  convinced. 

The  JSnchantress  took  the  water  in 
good  style ;  guns  continued  firing ;  the 
people  cheered  again  and  again  ;  and  the 
favored  few,  among  whom  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  numbered,  went  into 
the  captain-superintendent^s  house  to 
luncheon ;  white  the  people  outside,  in 
boats  and  on  shore,  regaled  themselves 
in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  their 
tastes. 

I  had  not  long  before,  for  the  first 
time,  donned  a  bran-new  lieutenant's 
uniform,  which,  resplendent  in  gold 
lace,  had  not  yet  haa  an  opportunity  of 
contracting  that  peculiar  tarry  bilgewater 
odor  with  which  long-used  naval  ooats 
are  oden  impregnated,  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  especially  well  got  up,  and  flattered 
myself  not  slightly  attractive.  Many  of 
the  officers  present  were  married  men, 
or  not  calculated  to  make  way  with  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  company.  Com- 
mander Puffin,  for  instance,  though  a 
bachelor,  was  round  and  red-nosed,  aud 
addicted  to  strong  tobacco  and  old  rum, 
with  a  limited  addition  of  water.  Cap- 
tain Boreas  had  lost  his  wife — the  wid- 
ow of  a  color-sergeant.  His  voice  was 
far  from  mellifluous,  and  some  of  the  a8« 
sertions  and  narratives  with  which  he 
frequently  indulged  his  auditors  were  of 
so  incredible  a  nature  that  his  character 
for  veracity  did  not  stand  high.  There 
was  a  tall  weather-beaten  Captain  Tar- 
brush, a  first-rate  sailor,  I  believe,  but  a 
remarkably  bad  officer;  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant d'Erville,  who  was  neither  sailor 
nor  officer,  but  he  wrote  poetry, 
and  held  himself  and  his  poetry  in 
considerable  estimation.  All  these,  and 
two  or  three  more,  were  bachelors ;  but 
I  had  no  reason  to  consider  them  as 
formidable  rivals.  The  other  ladies  pre- 
sent were  worthy  of  description,  but 
just  then  I  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for 
one,  and  I  can  say  very  little  about  them. 
There  was  a  Lady  Jane  Puzzleton  and 
an  Honorable  Miss  Susan  Dasher,  and 
several  married  ladies,  to  which  circum- 
stance I  owed  the  happiness  I  enjoyed 
of  being  able  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Lascelles, 
for  her  mamma,  being  present,  acted  as 


lady  of  the  house — and  she,  therefore, 
being  one  of  the  last  young  ladies  to  be 
led  into  the  breakfast- room,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Commander  Puffin,  after  whom 
came  a  rush  of  us  lieutenants.  I  kept 
my  eye  on  Puffin's  bald  crown,  and, 
with  an  unusual  flutter  at  the  heart, 
made  for  the  seat  next  to  his  fair  com- 
panion. I  saw  that  .another  officer  was 
aiming  at  the  same  point ;  but  ignoring 
this,  and  dabhing  on,  I  slipped  into  the 
chair,  from  which,  as  I  instantly  began 
an  animated  conversation  with  Mlsb 
Lascelles,  I  could  not  well  be  ejected. 
I  felt  triumphant  and  jubilant  Puffin 
would  not,  I  knew,  intei-fere  with  me, 
for  he  was  certainly  no  ladies'  man.  I 
rather  flattered  myself  that  I  was,  and 
determined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  I  did  make  hay  pretty  briskly, 
and  to  some  effect.  Miss  LasceUes 
laughed  and  smiled,  and  sometimes 
looked  sad,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes.  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating 
what  I  said  to  her,  or  what  she  said 
in  reply.  I  only  wished  that  I  had 
mounted  the  swab  on  my  right  shoulder. 

"  Captain  Puffin,  I  may,  I  find,  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  appointment  to 
that  fine  crafl,  for  I  hear  that  you  are 
certainly  to  have  her,"  exclaimed  the 
Honorable  Susan  Dasher,  who,  having 
a  cousin  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pro- 
fessed to  know  everything  which  took 
place  there. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  did  not  know  it,"  an- 
swered the  commander,  looking  round 
at  Miss  Lascelles  with  a  marked  man- 
ner. ^^  She's  an  JSnchantress,  and,  as 
she  can  work  wonders,  I  suppose  she 
has  selected  me." 

"What  reward  will  you  bestow  on 
me  if  yon  find  that  I  am  right  ?  "  asked 
the  Honorable  Miss  Dasher,  with  an  ir- 
resistible glance. 

"  I  can't  very  well  offer  myself,  mad- 
am, as  I  must  own  at  once  that  I  am 
not  a  marrying  man ;  but  I'll  bring  you 
home  a  green  parrot,  a  big  baboon, 
or  a  young  hippopotamus,  or  an  alli- 
gator, whichever  you  may  choose,"  an- 
swered the  captain,  bowing  across  the 
table. 

Miss  Dasher  looked  daggers,  and  well 
she  might,  for  the  honest  commander's 
speech  was  most  unpolite  ;  but  I  ra- 
tner  think  that  she  had  previously  giv- 
en him  cause  of  offence,  which  he  had 
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not  forgotten.  Sbe  tamed  away  ber 
head  with  a  curl  of  her  lip,  and  I  heard 
her  whisper  to  the  gentleman  next  to  her, 

"I  won't  ask  for  a  baboon,  for  the 
beast  would  remind  me  of  him." 

^^It  is  a  fact,  though.  Puffin,"  said 
the  captain-superintendent.  ^'You  are  to 
have  the  Michantreas,  I  believe  ;  and 
she  could  not  be  commanded  by  a  bet- 
ter man." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, Captain  Seymour ;  and  I  only 
hope  that  you  and  my  fair  vis-^vis 
have  been  rightly  informed,"  answer- 
ed Commander  Puffin,  who,  I  suspect, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  nght. 

The  next  day  he  got  his  appointment, 
with  directions  to  fit  out  tne  corvette 
with  all  possible  despatch,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  mine  as  her 
second  lieutenant.  Simon  Short,  an  old 
shipmate  of  mine,  joined  as  first. 

His  name  was  no  indication  of  his  style 
of  appearance,  which  could  best  be  de- 
scnbed  as  lanky.  He  was  tall  and 
tliin,  with  carroty  hair  and  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly ;  but  never  was  there  a  counte- 
nance which  less  exhibited  the  character 
of  the  mind  within,  for  he  was  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  wit  and  humor,  brimful 
of  good-nature  and  kindliness  of  heart, 
and,  I  may  say,  revered  and  loved  by 
all  youngsters  as  he  was  respected  by 
his  equals  and  superiors.  It  spoke  mucn 
in  Puffin's  favor  that  he  had  had  the 
discernment  to  select  him,  and  that 
Short  had  consented  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment. The  surgeon,  a  Welshman, 
Owen  Jones  by  name,  the  master,  Tho- 
mas Smith,  and  the  purser,  or  paymas- 
ter as  he  would  now  be  called,  John 
Brown,  made  up  our  mess.  Their  cha- 
racteristics will  come  out  as  I  proceed. 
They  were  one  and  all  something  out 
of  the  common  way. 

We  had  a  pretty  large  berthful  of 
young  gentlemen,  several  of  whom  were 
older  than  I  was,  and  one  old  mate, 
Dick  Hose,  had  a  head  as  white  as  snow 

and  a  nose But  similes  are  odious. 

The  gunner,  boatswain,  and  carpenter 
deserve  honorable  mention.  The  dock- 
yard people  proceeded  with  their  work 
with  unusual  rapidity  ;  I  wished  that 
they  had  been  much  slower.  Captain 
Seymour  had  been  an  old  shipmate  of  my 
father's,  and  gave  me  a  standing  invita- 


tion to  his  house,  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
avail  myself.  I  had  an  excuse  for  going, 
that  I  might  report  the  daily  progress 
of  the  ship,  in  which  it  might  be  pre- 
simied  that  Miss  Lascelles  would  take 
an  especial  interest.  I  was  very  proad 
when  she,  and  her  mother,  and  Cap- 
tain Seymour,  and  a  host  of  other  peo- 
ple, including  the  Honorable  Miss  Dash- 
er, came  on  board,  and  admired  the 
fittings  of  the  craft.  I  thought  that 
they  turned  a  pleased  look  especially  at 
my  cabin,  for  I  certainly  had  done  it 
up  in  a  very  natty  style.  At  length  the 
Enchantress  was  reported  ready  for  sea. 
All  the  officers  had  joined,  and  we  had 
picked  up  a  very  tolerable  crew.  Cap* 
tain  Pufim  was  a  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  hirn,  so  that  many  good  men  had 
joined  for  his  sake,  and  I  had  got  to- 
gether several  former  shipmates,  two 
or  three  of  them  thorough  old  sea-dogs, 
lions  afloat,  but  literally  babies,  as  mr 
as  sense  went,  ashore.  Invariably  each 
time  they  had  been  paid  ofi*  they  had 
been  fleeced  by  the  same  people  and  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  1  found  them 
their  worldly  possessions  con«sted  of 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  a  clasp-knife, 
and  an  empty  tobacco-box,  thoush  a 
fortnight  before  they  could  not  have 
had  much  less  than  fifty  pounds  apiece  in 
their  pockets. 

The  most  important  question  now  ask- 
ded  on  board  was  the  station  for  which 
we  were  destined.  Some  said  it  was 
India,  some  the  Pacific,  others  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  washerwomen  assured 
ns  it  was  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  lat- 
ter industrious  personages  are  generally 
right,  though  how  they  get  their  infor- 
mation I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  They 
were,  to  our  sorrow  we  found,  right 
in  this  instance.  I  had,  in  my  vanity, 
a  latent  hope  that  when  I  should  tell 
Miss  LaBceQes  she  would  faint,  or  cr^, 
or  look  very  melancholy.  She  did  nei- 
ther one  thing  nor  the  other.  She 
opened  her  large  blue  eyes  in  a  way  I 
had  never  seen  them  opened  before,  with 
surprise,  I  believe,  at  my  ruetul  coun- 
tenance, and  answered,  calmly, 

'^  Oh !  I  thought  that  it  had  been  tiie 
West  Indies.  They  arc  both  warm  sta- 
tions, but  I  suppose  that  yoa  will  not 
mind  the  heat.  Naval  officers  most  he 
pretty  we!l  inured  to  freezing  at  one 
time  and  roasting  at  another.^* 
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How  my  heart  sank  within  me.  Not 
a  word  of  sympathy,  not  an  approach 
to  sentiment.  Still  her  voice  was  as 
sweet  and  she  was  looking  as  enchant- 
ing as  ever.  I  wish  that  she  could  but 
have  croaked  or  frowned  ever  so  little, 
or  said  something  rude  ;  it  would  have 
been  an  excuse  to  me  for  getting  an- 
gry, for  quarreUing,  if  possible.  Any- 
thing would  have  been  better  than  that 
calm,  sweet  indifference.  Oh,  it  was 
horrible  I 

"  Certainly  we  poor  \\Tetches  are  pret- 
ty well  tried  one  way  and  another,"  I 
answered,  brusquely.  "If  there  were 
an  expedition  fitting  for  the  North  Pole, 
to  remain  away  for  five  or  six  years, 
I  would  volunteer  immediately  ;  and, 
as  it  is,  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  find  my 
way  up  the  Niger,  and  perhaps  to  Tim- 
bnetoo.  It  matters  little  whether  or  not 
I  ever  return." 

She  looked  up  quickly  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  m  her  sweet  counte- 
nance, for  she  had  before  been  looking 
down,  and  said : 

"  It  matters  much,  I  should  think,  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare, and  to  yourself  too,  with  a  noble 
career  before  you.  You  disparage  your 
profession  if  you  do  not  believe  that. " 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  up,  and, 
puppy  that  I  was,  I  expected  to  dis- 
cover some  emotion  in  her  countenance, 
but  it  was  as  calm  as  before  ;  there 
might  have  been  a  slightly  increased 
roseate  tinge  on  her  cheek,  but  no  in- 
different eye  would  have  detected  it, 
and  her  mamma  coming  in  prevented 
me  from  replying.  I  left  the  house 
knowing  that  I  had  in  her,  and  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  and  her  worthy  uncle  sin- 
cere friends,  but  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever  with  regard  to  her  feelings  to- 
wards me.  I  saw  her  again,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time  to  t<ike  leave, 
and  that  afleraoon  the  order  came 
down  for  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  sea. 
The  capstan  was  manned — the  drummer 
and  fifer,  who  represented  our  band, 
struck  up  "  The  ^rl  I  left  behind  me  " 
— the  topsails  were  loosed — gun  after 
gun  was  fired  to  recall  all  absentees — ^the 
stewards  of  the  respective  messes  were 
seen  hurrying  off  laden  with  fresh  pro- 
visions— the  boats  were  hoisted  in — ^the 
last  from  the  shore  arrived  with  John 
Brown,  the  purser — ^merrily  roimd  went 


the  capstan — shrilly  sounded  the  boat- 
swain's whistle.  "  The  anchor  is  away  1 " 
I  sung  out  "  In  sight !  "  I  cried.  It 
was  catted  and  fished ;  the  topsails  were 
sheeted  home,  and,  with  a  fine  breeze, 
we  stood  down  channel,  bound  out 
to  that  most  detestable  of  British  de- 
pendencies. Sierra  Leone. 


u. 


THE  SLAVER. 


Oun  employment  was  to  be  slave-hunt- 
ing, compared  to  which  the  chase  of 
a  cunning  fox  or  lordly  stag  is  the  tam- 
est of  tame  work — cream-cheese  to  but- 
ter-milk. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  latitude 
where  slavers  might  possibly  be  fallen 
in  with  we  kept  a  bright  look-out. 
Short  was  indefatigable.  It  would  be 
no  fault  of  his  if  we  did  not  make  pri- 
zes. He  nominally  only  kept  the  morn- 
ing watch,  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  superintending  the  opera- 
tion of  holystoning  and  washing  decks, 
stowing  hammocks,  scraping  down 
masts,  and  in  other  ways  putting  the  ship 
into  order  afler  the  work  of  the  night, 
as  a  nurse  washes  and  dresses  her 
charges,  and  turns  them  out  fresh  and 
blooming  for  inspection.  But  he  was 
constantly  on  deck  day  and  night;  at 
all  odd  hours ;  the  men  believed  that  he 
never  slept  more  than  ten  minutes  togeth- 
er, and  many  an  hoar  he  spent  alofl,  spy- 
glass in  hand,  sweeping  the  horizon  for  a 
sail,  if  haply  he  could  find  a  suspicious 
one  afler  which  we  might  make  chase. 
His  example  animated  the  rest  of  us,  and 
his  vigilance  kept  the  men  wide  awake 
and  attentive  to  their  duty. 

But  we  discovered  a  truth  of  which 
all  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware— 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  what  is  not 
there.  Night  and  day  we  kept  a  bright 
look-out,  but  nothing  was  seen  till  we 
sighted  the  bold  and  picturesque  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  soon  afler  dropped 
our  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Free  Town. 
I  have  never  been  more  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  which  I 
have  formed  a  previous  conception  than 
I  was  at  this.  Before  us,  at  the  base 
of  a  series  of  serrated  heights,  appeared 
a  large,  neat,  and  well  laid-out  town, 
with  stores,  and  shops,  and  vessels,  and 
canoes,  and  boats  of  all  depcriptions  at 
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anchor  before  it.  Black  skins  predomi- 
nated  both  afloat  and  on  shore ;  a  black 
regiment  was  parading  on  the  quay 
with  a  very  good  band,  black  boatmen 
"were  pulling  about  the  harbor,  and 
black  porters  were  hurrying  to  and  fro 
on  the  beach ;  indeed,  I  should  say  that 
the  descendants  of  Ham  must  find  it  a 
far  more  agreeable  residence  than  do 
their  brethren  with  white  faces.  Of  these 
latter,  however,  there  are  a  good  many 
oflScials,  merchants,  and  traders;  but 
though  some  get  acclimatized,  and  live 
on,  the  climate  is  evidently  not  suited 
to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans.  I 
knew  very  little  about  Sierra  Leone 
till  I  went  there,  and  as  probably  many 
of  my  readers  may  not  know  more, 
I  will  describe  it.  The  province  con- 
sists of  a  mountainous  peninsula,  near- 
ly thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
<ind  rather  less  in  width.  It  is  boimd- 
ed  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  bay 
and  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the 
other  two  sides  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
ragged  mountain  range  which  forms  its 
backbone,  sloping  down  to  the  river  on 
one  side  and  to  the  sea  on  the  other, 
varies  in  height  from  two  to  three  thou* 
sand  feet,  and  is  clothed  with  trees,  now, 
however,  partially  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  villages  of  the  liberated 
blacks.  Free  Town,  backed  by  a  superb 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  contains  some 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  while 
the  whole  province  contains  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand.  The  province  was  pur- 
chased by  the  English  from  certain  negro 
claimants  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  some  hundred  blacks,  most- 
ly runaway  slaves  from  the  Southern 
States  of  Ameiica,  with  a  few  white 
people,  were  sent  there.  They  were 
followed  by  a  party  of  Maroons  from 
Jamaica,  but  a  large  portion  died  from 
disease,  a  still  larger  were  cut  off  in  an 
attack  nmde  on  them  by  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  when  a  still 
further  supply  of  colonists  arrived,  many 
of  them  whites,  and  the  colony  had  begun 
to  flourish,  they  were  visited  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  which  plundered  them  of  all 
their  most  valuable  property,  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
In  the  memorable  year  of  1807,  when 
the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy,  a 
squadron  was  sent  out  to  put  it  down, 


and  the  province  was  handed  over  by  the 
company  which  had  at  first  superiuteod- 
ed  its  colonization  to  the  British  gov- 
ernmeiit.     All  the  blacks  captured  by 
the  English  ships  of  war  on  board  the 
slavers    were  brought  here,  land  was 
given  them,   and    every  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
This  they  have  not  been  slow  in  doing, 
and  the  numerous  thriving  villages  and 
well-cultivated  fields  attest  their  indus- 
try.     They   have    proved     themselves, 
adepts  in  commercial  pursuits,  especially 
in  I'^tail  business,  though   many  have 
become  possessed  of  several  thousand 
pounds,   and  their  credit   stands  well 
among  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool.      Colored  men  of  education 
have  come  over  from  the  West  Indies 
and  taken  a  leading  pai*t  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  schools  have  been 
established,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
rising  generation  have  attended  them, 
and  have  received  a  sound  moral  and 
intellectual  training,  while  tlio  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the    Wesleyau 
Missionary  Society  have,  through  their 
missionaries,  widely  disseminated  religi- 
ous knowledge  among  all  classes.   There 
is  a  college  established  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  where  some  twenty 
or  more  young  negroes,  or  men  of  color, 
are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
most  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  na- 
tural  sciences.    Among    the   liberated 
blacks  the  lower  class  live  in  the  coun- 
try as  agriculturists,  or  act  as  water-car- 
riers and  porters  in  the  town ;  the  next 
above  them  are  generally  small  hawkers 
or  artisans,  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons; 
a  third  live  in  comfortable  frame-houses, 
nicely  furnished,  and  are  mostly  shop- 
keepers, while  the  upper  clais,  who  have 
become  wealthy  merchants,  live  in  two- 
storied  houses,  furnished  with  mahogany 
chairs,   tables,   and   sofas,    pier-glasses, 
and  floor-cloths.    Their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  business  matters  gives  them 
a  great  advantage  over  the  white  deal- 
ers.   They  are  strictly  honest  in  their 
transactions  with   each   other,  and  by 
clubbing  together  they  arc  able  to  make 
large  purchases,  at  a  low  rate,  of  arti- 
cles which  they  retail  out  and  sell  to 
traders  from  the    interior    or    distant 
places  along  the  coast .   Altogether,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  dark- 
skinned  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone,  I 
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came  over  to  the  opinion  that  the  negro 
possesses  qualities  which  make  him  as  fit 
as  are  his  white  brethren  to  undertake 
all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  I 
left  the  place  with  my  sympathies  enlisted 
strongly  in  blackie's  favor,  and  eager 
to  assist  in  liberating  as  many  of  their 
race  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in  a 
position  where  they  might  enjoy  far 
greater  advantages  than  had  they  re- 
mained in  their  native  territories,  po 
thanks  to  the  slave-dealers  and  slave-car- 
riers ;  but  out  of  their  detestable  evil 
I  discovered  that  much  good  might  come. 

Once  more  we  were  under  weigh, 
standing  to  the  southward,  in  which  direc- 
tion we  had  a  far  greater  chance  of  falling 
in  with  slavers  than  we  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. We  had  been  several  days  at 
sea,  steering  south,  and  had  sighted  only 
three  steady-going  merchantmen.  Smith, 
in  which  opinion  he  was  supported  by 
Brown,  boldly  declared  that,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  stjuadron,  the  slave-trade 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that 
probably  we  should  not  capture  a  prize. 

"  Have  patience,  my  boys,  and  we'll 
see  what  we  can  do, "  observed  Short. 
**  We  know  of  at  least  twenty  slave  ves- 
sels expected  out  on  the  coast  from 
various  ports  in  South  America  and 
Cuba,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  we  don't  put 
a  stop  to  the  career  of  some  of  them." 

I  should  have  said  that  we  had  received 
onboard  at  Sierra  Leone  two  gentlemen, 
for  the  benefit  of  whose  health  a  cruise 
had  been  recommended.  One,  a  govern- 
ment oflScial,  was  a  friend  of  the  skipper's, 
and  was  berthed  in  his  cabin ;  the  other, 
a  merchant,  an  enterprising  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  a  bald  pate,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life,  a  cousin  of  Short's, 
was  our  guest.  I  do  not  know  where 
oar  friend  Dick  Larkin  had  not  been  or 
what  he  had  not  been.  He  had  been  to 
sea  in  his  youth  in  the  merchant  service, 
in  later  years  had  been  supercargo  of  a 
large  ship,  and  was  not  a  bad  sailor.  He 
had  been  a  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  he  had  not  tried  his  hand 
at  preaching  ;  at  least,  he  now  and  then 
indulged  us  with  a  lecture — a  regular 
weathercock,  or  a  rolling-stone,  as  he  used 
to  describe  himself— but,  withal,  a  very 
good  fellow,  with  talent,  and,  all  had  to 
acknowledge,  with  right  feeling,  in  which 
point  he  was  no  weathercock. 
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Our  official  shipmate,  as  we  used  to 
call  him,  the  Honorable  Samuel  Froth, 
was  also  a  fellow  of  talent ;  his  chief  com- 
plaint was  chronic  impecuniosity,  he  as- 
serted, and  his  creditors  would,  I  suspect, 
have  endorsed  the  statement  from  prac- 
tical experience  of  its  truth.  He  had  been 
a  yachting  man,  and  was  fond  of  enlarg- 
hig  on  the  beauty  and  fast-sailing  quali- 
ties of  his  yachts  and  the  number  of  his 
yachting  friends.  He  was  a  great  talker 
and  something,  if  not  a  good  deal,  of  an 
author,  so  that  he  was  also  good  natured 
and  obliging;  always  in  spirits,  and 
never  put  out,  we  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  our  limited  so- 
ciety. 

We  ran  down  the  coast  under  easy 
sail  till  we  got  to  the  latitude  of  that 
snug  little  island,  Fernando  Po,  nestling 
cozily  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  a  spot  ra- 
ther too  warm  and  moist  to  be  pleasant, 
and  then,  furlinc:  all  sails,  we  allowed  the 
corvette  to  dip  her  sides  into  the  smooth 
shining  undulations,  which  rose  ever  and 
anon  from  under  her  keel,  and  rolled  on 
towards  the  unseen  coast. 

We  were  aware  that  the  slave-dealers 
had  agents  at  Free  Town,  and  that  our 
arrival  and  the  probable  date  of  our  de- 
parture would  be  made  known  to  them, 
and  we  hoped  by  delay  to  throw  them 
out  of  their  calculation,  and  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  we  had  gone  farther  to 
the  southward.  *  Our  passengers  did  not 
particularly  like  the  fun  of  this  rolling 
about  on  the  ocean  to  no  purpo^,  as  it 
appeared. 

"  I  say,  Puflin,  can't  you  do  something 
to  steady  this  ship  of  yours  just  while 
we  have  dinner,  at  all  events?  "  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Froth.  *'  What  do  you  say  to 
casting  three  anchors  out  of  the  stern  ? 
Wouldn't  that  have  a  good  effect  ?  " 

"  That  they  would  foul  themselves  to 
a  certainty,  and  that  we  should  have 
much  trouble  in  taking  them  up  again," 
gravely  answered  Puffin,  who  did  not 
find  out  that  his  friend  was  joking. 

*'  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Froth, 
bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
*'  You  see,  my  dear  Larkin,  it  isn't  to  be 
done.  '  What  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured,'  is  a  trite  saying,  but  painfully 
true.  I've  had  to  acknowledge  it  with 
niany  a  wry  face  throughout  life.  Be- 
sides, to  say  the  truth,  sea-sickness  often 
does  a  man  good.'' 
46 
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"  Very  unpleasant  way  to  have  good 
done  to  one,  though,"  groaned  out  poor 
Larkin,  who  was  really  very  sick,  if  his 
yellow  and  unusually  woe-hegone  counte- 
nance was  any  index  of  his  inside.  "  I 
wish  some  other  way  had  been  invented, 
that's  all." 

"So  there  is,  my  dear  fellow.  Plenty 
of  ways,"  put  in  the  Honorable  Sam. 
*'  A  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  for  instance,  or 
a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  or  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  Fiji  Islander  or  New  Zea- 
lander." 

"Hold,  hold — enough  1  You've  ef- 
fected what  many  a  storm  that  I  have 
encountered  on  the  wide  ocean  has  been 
unable  to  bring  about,"  exclaimed  Lar- 
kin, rushing  to  the  gangway. 

"  A  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,"  cried 
the  look-out  alofl. 

The  ship  happened  at  the  moment  to 
have  her  head  towards  the  north-east. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Mr.  Short,  sling- 
ing his  glass  over  his  shoulder,  prepared 
to  mount  the  rigging.  "  She  is  bringing 
up  a  breeze  with  her,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  stood  on  the  topmast  cross-trees,  afler 
he  had  taken  a  steady  glance  at  her 
through  the  tube. 

He  very  quickly  descended.  The  fact 
of  a  strange  sail  being  in  sight  was  an- 
nounced to  the  commander,  who  instant- 
ly appeared  on  deck,  and  all  hands  stood 
ready  to  make  sail  directly  the  corvette 
should  be  discovered  by  the  stranger. 
On  came  the  latter,  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  lion  in  her  way.  Many  a  visit 
was* paid  to  the  mast-head,  and  there 
was  but  one  opinion,  that  she  was  not  a 
man-of-war  nor  an  honest  trader.  The 
excitement  would  have  been  greater  had 
we  been  less  powerful,  and  had  it  been 
likely  that  she  w^ould  show  fight.  She 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Still  her  course 
was  not  altered. 

"  They  must  be  keepine;  abad  look-out 
aboard  her,"  observed  the  commander, 
"or  they  must  mistake  us  for  a 
friend." 

A  lar^e  ship,  and  a  very  fast  one,  was 
expected  on  the  coast  about  this  time. 
The  stranger  was  a  remarkably  large 
schooner,  and  probably  well  armed,  yet 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to 
resist  a  British  ship  of  war  of  the  size  of 
the  Enchantress.  Our  great  wish  was 
to  get  the  breeze.  We  could  see  it 
forming  a  long  Ime  as  it  turned  up  the 


surface  of  the  water  in  its  advance,  al- 
ready ahead  of  the  stranger.  Now  a 
cat's  paw  played  for  an  instant  close  to 
us  and  quickly  vanished  ;  another  swept 
the  pohshed  mirror-like  ocean.  The 
dog-vane  blew  out.  The  pennant  at  the 
mast-head  began  to  move. 

"She  sees  us  now,  and  suspects  us 
too,"  exclaimed  the  skipper,  from  the 
main  rigging,  from  which  he  was  watch- 
ing the  stranger  with  his  glass.  He  came 
on  deck  and  shouted,  "All  hands  make 
sail  I    Away  aloft,  lads ! " 

In  two  minutes  the  corvette  was  under 
a  crowd  of  snowy  canvas,  bowling  away 
in  chase  of  the  schooner,  which  bad 
hauled  her  wind,  and  was  now  standing 
about  north-west.  We  lay  up  closer 
than  she  did,  and  in  another  hour  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  overhauling  her 
fast.  We  had  sighted  her  at  about  three 
bells  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  we  had  a 
good  many  hours  of  daylight  before  Q!^. 
We  had  little  doubt  that  we  should 
capture  her.  The  Michantress  bebayed 
beautifully.  In  tw^o  hours  more  we  bad 
got  her  almost  withui  range  of  our  gima. 
Every  eye  on  board  was  turned  toward 
the  schooner.  She  mounted  ten  guns, 
and  had  a  strong  crew  on  board.  Would 
she  attempt  resistance?  In  case  she 
should,  we  were  prepared  for  her,  and 
of  course  there  could  not  be  a  mementos 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  Larkin  rather 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  fight,  ob- 
serving : 

'^  Pve  seen  many  curious  sights,  bat  I 
never  saw  anything  of  that  sort." 

But  Froth  curled  up  his  lip  at  the 
notion. 

"You  see,  my  dear  fellow^  Fve  no 
fancy  for  such  work,"  he  remarked.  "  Ii 
may  be  all  very  right  for  Short  and 
Kelson  to  be  shot  at«  But  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  undertake  what  I  am  not 
paid  for." 

"  Hillo !  what  are  the  fellows  about  ?  " 
cried  Jones,  who  had  borrowed  my  glatf. 
"Why,  they  are  heaving  something 
overboard.  A  human  being,  as  I  am  a 
man  1 " 

"I've  seen  that  trick  played  before; 
but  we'll  save  the  poor  wretch,  and 
catch  the  scoundrel  slavers  into  the  bar- 
gain," cried  the  captain. 

And  he  forthwith  gave  directions  to 
Short  to  have  one  of  the  quarter-boats 
provided  with  provisions,  sails,  a  com- 
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pass,  and  arms,  and  ready  to  lower  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  mate  who  had 
charge  of  her  was  directed  to  follow  in 
our  coarse,  and  to  pick  up  any  of  the 
poor  wretches  hove  overboard. 

We  stood  on  till  we  were  up  to  the 
negro,  who,  lashed  to  a  spar,  was  still 
struggling  for  life.    The  ship  was  then 
thrown  suddenly  up  into  the  wind,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  lost  sufficient  way  the 
boat  was  lowered.    Immediately  filling 
again,  she  stood  after  the  chase.    We 
had  lost  some  of  our  distance,  but  hoped 
soon  to  regain  it.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  slaver,  seeing  that  we  had  the  weak- 
ness to  heave-to  in  order  to  pick  up  one 
black,  thought  that  we  should   do  so 
again  to  pick  up  others.    A  second  negro 
was  hove   overboard  with  parts  of  a 
broken  oar  under  his  arms.    The  boat 
was  coming  up  fast,  and  we  hoped  would 
be  in  time  to  save  him,  so  we  stood  on. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  horror  and 
despair  in  the  countenance  of  the  poor 
negro  as  we  passed  by  him.    He  possibly 
had  not  observed  the  boat  coming  to  his 
rescue.    Still  the  slaver  had  hopes  that 
we  should  again  heave-to,  and  another 
slave  was  hove  overboard  lashed  to  a 
spar.     He  held  out  his  hands  imploringly 
to  us  as  he  saw  the  corvette  approaching. 
We  pointed  to  the  boat  commg  up.    I 
was  standing  in  the  mizzen  riggmg,  and 
as  my  eye  glanced  down  casually  into 
the  water,  I  saw  a  dark  fin  rise  up,  as  it 
were,  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  a 
pair  of  fierce  eyes  a  little  way  beyond  it, 
the  body  of  the  creature  bemg  scarcely 
distinguishable.    The  fin  moved  rapidly 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  negro.     I  held 
my  breath.    The  catastrophe  I  dreaded 
took  place.     A  piercing  shriek  came 
across  the  water.    The   hapless  negro 
was  drawn  suddWhly  under,  in  spite  of 
the  spars  which  had  buoyed  him  up,  and 
an  ensanguined  spot,  which  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  made  visible  at  that  dis- 
tance, alone  marked  where  he  had  just 
been.     I  hoped  that  the  slavers  had  seen 
what  had  occurred,  that  it  might  pre- 
vent them  from  uselessly  throwing  away 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  beings  they 
had  in  their  power. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  to  have  that 
effect.  Then  finding  that  we  were  over- 
hauling them,  the  villains  cast  another 
imfortunate  wretch  into  the  sea.  All 
we  could  do  as  we  passed  was  to  heave 


a  piece  of  a  spar  or  a  broken  grating  to 
support  him  till  the  boat  came  up  ;  but 
that  would  not  keep  his  legs  out  of  the 
way  of  the  voracious  sharks.  I  dared 
not  look  to  see  what  was  his  fate.  I 
could  only  hope  that  the  boat  would 
pick  him  up  before  the  sharks  had  dis- 
covered him.  Larkin  was  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation  at  what  he  saw,  and 
would,  I  luUy  believe,  have  jumped  over- 
board to  try  and  save  the  poor  fellow's 
life  if  he  had  not  been  held  back  by 
Froth. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow,  don't 
agitate  yourself!  '  exclaimed  the  latter. 
"It  is  possible  that  they  feel  as  much  as 
white  men,  though  that  is  to  be  doubted, 
and,  at  all  events,  they  are  used  to  it." 

The  JEnchantresa  fully  kept  up  her 
character,  and  must  have  astonished  the 
slaver  by  the  way  we  overhauled  him. 
He  soon  saw  that  he  must  yield  or  fight, 
and  come  off  victorious,  or,  at  all  events, 
cripple  us,  so  as  to  get  away.  The  odds 
w^ere  fearfully  against  him.  Still  he 
kept  droj)ping  his  "  black  bait,"  as 
Froth  insisted  on  calling  the  poor 
negroes,  on  the  chance  of  our  stop- 
ping to  pick  them  up.  The  wind  might 
change  or  drop,  and  the  light  schooner 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  moving 
through  the  water  than  the  heavier  cor- 
vette. So  enraged  were  our  men  at  the 
cruel  expedient  to  which  the  slavers  had 
resorted  to  help  their  escape,  that  I  be- 
lieve, had  our  crew  had  their  will,  they 
would  have  hove  every  Spaniard,  or 
Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  they  could  have 
found  after  their  victims.  The  wind 
freshened.    This  was  in  our  favor. 

"  I'd  give  a  year's  pay  rather  than 
that  fellow  should  escape  us  I "  cried 
Short. 

Considering  that  my  gallant  superior 
had  nothing  else  to  live  on,  the  expres- 
sion was  a  proof  of  the  ardor  of  his 
feelings.  Still  the  schooner  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  shot.  There 
w^as  a  possibility  of  her  getting  away. 
Our  foremost  gun  was  got  ready.  Short 
himself  at  last  went  forward. 

"  I  think  that  we  may  wing  the  fel- 
low," he  said,  addressing  the  gunner. 
"  We  shall  be  sure  of  him  if  we  can 
knock  away  a  few  spars." 

"  Shall  I  fire,  sir  ? ''  asked  the  gunner. 

Short  sung  out  to  the  captain  that  he 
thought  the  schooner  was  within  range. 
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"  Fire,  then,'*  was  the  answer.  "  Aim 
at  his  rigging." 

There  was  a  report  and  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  in  the  pure  blue  air, 
through  which  the  iron  missile  went 
flying,  but  it  did  no  damage,  though 
it  passed  close  to  the  schooner^s  mast. 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

The  gunner's  eye  was  out  of  practice, 
for  the  shot  flew  still  wider  of  its  mark. 
Once  more  the  gun  was  run  in  and  loaded. 

"  Now  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  I  "  ex- 
claimed Short,  who  had  been  eager  from 
the  first  to  have  a  shot,  as  a  means  of 
venting  his  indignation  at  the  slaver's 
cruelty.  A  cheer  burst  from  the  throats 
of  our  crew.  Down  came  the  schoon- 
er's main-topsail.  It  hung  overboard, 
and  slightly  impeded  his  progress ;  but 
as  he  was  dead  before'the  wind  the  loss 
of  the  spar  made  but  little  difference  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  quickly  hauled  on 
board.  It  showed  us,  however,  what 
we  might  do.  The  next  shot  went 
through  the  fellow's  foretop-gallant- 
sail.  We  continued  firing  as  fast  as 
we  could,  but  as  we  had  to  yaw  each 
time,  this  prevented  our  coming  up 
with  him  ns  fast  as  we  might  have  done. 

The  order,  therefore,  was  given  to 
cease  firing.    We  were  now  to  trust 
to  our  heels.    They  served  us  well.  We 
bounded  buovantly  over  the  waves  in  a 
manner  delightful  to  seamen,  though  un- 
doubtedly very  trying  to  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Froth.     At  last  the  slaver  hauled 
down  the  Brazilian  flag  which  she  car- 
ried at    her  peak,   and  directly  after 
shortened    sail.    We    did    the    same, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  her,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  she  would  make  sail  again  as  we 
drew  near,  and  firing  a  broadside  into 
our  rigging,  endeavor  to  get  away  to 
windward.    Such  tricks  had  often  been 
played  successfully  with  our  cruisers. 
Commander  Pufim,  however,  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about.    As  we  got  up 
with  the  schooner  and  prepared  to  heave 
to,  he  shouted  through  his  speaking-trum- 
pet, ordering  the  slaver  to  lower  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  making  a  signal  to  the 
same  effect  with  his  hand.    He  seemed 
at  first  not  to  understand  the  order,  but 
a  shot  across  his  bows  made  him  very 
quickly  obey  it.     As  soon  as  the  cor- 
vette's way  was  deadened,  a  boat  was 
lowered,  and  I  went  in  her  with  a  well- 


armed  crew  to  take  possession  of  our 
prize.     A  rather  refined-looking  yonng 
gentleman  received   me  with  a  polite 
bow    on    the    quarter-deck.      He    was 
quite  the  hero  of  a  young  lady's  ro- 
mance;  but  the  rest  of  the  people  I 
saw  around  were  as  villanous  a  set  of 
cut-throats  as  I  ever  came  across,  and 
there  was  that  in  the  yonng  captain's 
eye  and  mouth  which  would  have  made 
me  greatly  mistrust  his  professions  wher- 
ever I  had  met  him.     When  I  told  him 
that  he  must  go  on  board  the  corvette, 
he  made  no  demur,  but  seemed  rather 
in  a  hurry  to  obey  my  orders,  as  did  all 
the  ofilcers.     Another  boat  now  arrived 
alongside  to  assist  in  convening  tbetn, 
with   some  of  the  men  who  were  to 
form    the    prize    crew.     As  the    prize 
was  an  important  one.  Puffin  directed 
me    to    take   charge  of   her.     Before 
leaving  the  ship,   i  had    given   direc- 
tions to  my  servant  to  pack  up  such 
things  as  I  might  require.    As  it  was 
already  late  in   the  aay,   I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  slave  crew  and 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  be- 
fore   dark.     Instead,   therefore,  of  at 
once  opening  the  hatches  and  attend- 
ing to  the  slaves  in  the  hold,  I  thought  it 
best  to  get  rid  first  of  the  officers  and  crew. 
As  the  boats,  therefore,  came  along- 
side, I  told  them  to  get  in,  an  order 
they  obeyed   with   surprising  alacrity. 
Directly  they  were  gone  I  bethought 
me  that  I  would  go  below  and  run  my 
eye  over  the  cabm  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  wanting,  which  I  might  wisli 
to  send  for.    At  least,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  was  the  reason  which 
made  me  go  below.    As  I  was  passing  a 
side  cabin,  the  door  of  which  was  closed, 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  a  ray  of  red  light 
passing  through  a  chink.    I  opened  the 
door,  when,  for  a  moment^  I  confess  that 
my  breath  came  quickly,  my  heail  throb- 
bed with  an  unusual  sensation.    Tlierc 
were   several   casks,   with    the  aj»pear- 
ance  of  which  I  was  w^ell  acquainted, 
full  of  black  grains,  and  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  them  burnt  a  candle  with  a 
cauliflower  head,  ready  to  drop  off  into 
the  black  substance  below.    '^Heaven 
have  mercy  on  us!"  I  ejaculatecl    It 
WAS  GUNPOWDER  I — ^a  Store  sufficient  to 
blow  the  schooner  and  everybody  on 
board    into    eternity.     I    might   hare 
called    for    a   bucket    of    water    and 
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drowned  the  candle  and  the  powder, 
bat  delay  might  be  fatal.  Prompt, 
energetic  action  was  required.  Any 
moment  the  little  hot  ball  at  the  top 
of  the  wick  might  fall.  I  walked  stea- 
dily forward,  with  my  hands  ready  to 
press  the  flames  between  them.  There 
must  be  no  violent  movement;  the 
slightest  breath  might  blow  off  that 
little  mass  of  fire.  Steady,  now.  I 
stood  jover  the  powder,  placing  my 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  cup  round  the 
candle.  Slowly  I  pressed  them  togeth- 
er, till  I  was  sure  that  I  had  the  whole 
mass  of  light  between  my  palms — ^what 
mattered  the  burning  they  got — then  I 
sprang  back  with  the  candle  dangling 
by  the  wick,  and  flew  up  the  compa- 
nion-ladder, butting  my  head  against 
that  part  of  the  human  body  which 
descends  first  on  board  ship,  belonging 
to  my  friend  Larkin,  whom  I  sent  by 
the  concussion  up  on  deck  again  almost 
as  fast  as  if  the  powder  had  exploded  ; 
and  there  he  lay,  sprawling  and  splut- 
tering, not  being  able  to  make  out  why 
he  had  been  so  sutnmarily  ejected  from 
the  cabin.  At  length  he  was  assisted  to 
his  feet  by  one  of  the  prize  crew,  who 
stood  gazing  with  looks  of  astonish- 
ment, utterly  unable  to  account  for  my 
scared  expression  of  countenance  and 
unusual  actions. 

**  Why,  was  it  you.  Kelson,  who  just 
now  tuiiied  your  head  into  a  catapult, 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  mere  mis- 
sile to  hurl  at  a  foeman's  head?"  ex- 
claimed Larkin,  with  imperturbable  good 
humor.  ^'  I  came  on  board  to  see  what 
a  slaver  is  like,  and         " 

"  You  were  very  nearly  gaining  some 
terrible  experience  on  the  subject,"  I  an- 
swered, interrupting  him,  and  holding 
out  my  greased  hands  with  the  black 
wick  and  the  end  of  tho  candle  crushed 
between  them.  "What  do  you  think 
of  that?  Do  you  see  those  black 
grains  sticking  round  that  candle  ? 
What  are  they,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Gunpowder  1 "  exclaimed  Larkin,  his 
ruddy  countenance  becoming  of  pallid 
hue  as  he  guessed  before  I  told  my 
story  what  had  happened.  When  I 
had  finished  my  account,  the  men  were 
so  indignant  that  they  proposed  request- 
ing Captain  Puffin  to  heave  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  slaver  overboard  vrithout 
trial. 


"That's  the  only  way  as  how,  sir,  we 
can  give  them  their  deserts ;  hanging  is 
too  good  for  them,  and  if  they  lives  on, 
such  rogues  are  sure  to  be  doing  more 
mischief,"  said  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
crew,  a  red-bearded  boatswain's  mate, 
Dick  Budd  by  name,  who  was  always 
put  forward  as  having  more  brass  than 
his  messmates. 

I  replied  that  as  soon  as  we  had  put 
the  schooner  a  little  to  rights,  and  got 
rid  of  the  gunpowder,  I  would  return 
on  board  the  corvette  and  report  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  slaver's  offi- 
cers. The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
heave  all  the  powder  overboard.  It  was 
providential  that  the  slavers  had  not  pla- 
ced the  C4indle  in  the  magazine,  where  it 
might  not  have  been  perceived,  and  we 
and  all  the  poor  Africans  below  would 
in  an  instant  have  been  sent  where  I 
shudder  to  think  of.  Having  got  rid  of 
the  powder,  and  ascertained  that  there 
were  no  more  slow  matches  burning 
about  the  vessel,  I  commenced  what  in  al- 
ways the  most  trying  operation  on  first 
capturing  a  slavei' — opening  the  hold.  This 
had  been  closed-in  during  the  chase  to 
prevent  any  risk,  should  the  slaves  break 
loose,  of  their  coming  on  deck.  Larkin 
was  very  eager  to  look  down  it,  little 
dreaming  of  what  he  was  to  see  and 
smell ;  had  he,  I  suspect  that  he  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  ready  to  inspect 
those  regions  of  darkness.  The  schoon- 
er all  this  time  was  hove  to,  it  must  be 
understood,  close  to  the  corvette.  The 
crew,  of  course,  wereanned.  We  could 
not  tell,  from  the  tremendous  noise  be- 
low, whether  any  of  the  slaves  had 
broken  loose  or  not,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  might  not  rush  on  deck  and  attack 
us  as  soon  as  the  hatches  were  off.  We 
therefore  stood  by,  ready  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, I  gave  the  order  to  lift  the 
hatch.  Faugh!  With  the  chorus  of 
yells,  and  shneks,  and  groans  which  as- 
cended, there  arose  an  odor  which  sent 
poor  Larkin  reeling  backwards  almost 
as  fast  as  I  had  just  before  propelled 
him  forward.  I  was  nearly  knocked 
over  with  the  horrible  effluvium,  and 
even  the  strong-stomached  boatswain's 
mate  drew  back  with  a  look  of  disgust. 
When  we  could  once  more  approach  the 
edge  of  the  f<Btid-smelIing  pit,  the  sight 
which  met  our  eyes  was  fearful  in  the 
extreme.    The  hold  was  closely  packed 
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with  human  beings,  chained  to  the  deck. 
Some  had  wrenched  themselves  partly 
clear  from  the  manacles  which  confined 
their  limbs,  others  were  still  struggling 
frantically  to  get  free,  while  numbers 
had  died  in  the  effort,  and  their  com- 
panions had  no  means  of  escaping  from 
the  contact  of  their  dead  bodies.  A  few 
of  the  stronger  ones  had  broken  altogeth- 
er loose,  and  now  sprang  up  on  deck, 
and  the  slavers  having  told  them  that 
our  custom  was  to  kill  all  the  blacks  we 
took,  and  eat  them,  would  have  jumped 
overboard  had  we  not  prevented  them. 
We  had  two  negroes  with  us  who  could 
speak  the  dialect  of  a  large  portion  of 
them.  It  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty that  these  men  at  length  tranquil- 
lized their  minds,  and  assured  them  that 
we  came  as  friends,  and  would  assured- 
ly send  them  back  to  Africa.  We  now 
by  degrees  got  the  living  ones  up,  and 
ranged  along  the  deck  in  rows.  To  save 
my  own  men  I  picked  out  a  dozen  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  strongest-looking  of 
the  negroes,  and  directed  them  to  bring 
up  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  a  short 
time  three  dozen  coi'pses  were  handed 
up,  and,  after  due  examination,  hove 
overboard.  I  observed  the  eye  of  one  of 
them  wink,  I  thought ;  she  was  a  young 
woman,  a  handsome- looking  creature, 
though  black  as  jet.  I  fanned  her  face 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy-and- 
water  down  her  throat.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  revived,  but,  judging  from  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  it  did 
not  seem  that  she  considered  I  had  ren- 
dered her  any  essential  service.  It  took 
some  time  to  clear  out  the  hold  of  its 
accumulated  filth,  and  to  fumigate  it 
thoroughly.  While  these  cleansing  pro- 
cesses were  going  on  I  signalled  for  an 
officer  to  come  on  board  to  take  charge, 
while  I  visited  the  corvette. 

"What  brings  you  back,  Kelson?" 
asked  Captain  Puffin,  in  astonishment. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
prisoners  I  had  sent  him. 

"Decent  quiet  fellows  for  a  slaver's 
crew.  Their  captain  especially  is  a  re- 
markably well-mannered  young  man," 
he  answered. 

"A  great  scoundrel,  notwithstanding 
that,"  I  remarked  ;  and  told  him  of  the 
plot  I  had  discovered  and  frustrated  to 
blow  up  the  schooner. 

"The  atrocious  scoundrel ! "  cried  the 


captain.  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bans; 
him  forthwith  at  the  yard-arm.  We  will 
send  for  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself." 

Our  elegant  young  acquaintance  was 
soon  brought  in  between  two  marines, 
heavily  handcuffed.  Mr.  Allan,  a  hatf- 
caste  young  man,  who  was  rated  as  cap- 
tain's clerk  and  acted  as  interpreter,  was 
told  to  tax  the  captain  with  his  guilt. 
He  did  not  deny  it  for  a  moment,  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turning  to 
me,  said : 

"  You  acted  cleverly  to  save  yourselves. 
It  is  a  wonder  you  were  not  all  blown 
up.  I  thought  that  you  would  have 
been." 

"  Oh  1  you  are  an  impudent  scoundrel ! " 
observed  Puffin ;  a  remark  which  was 
duly  translated. 

The  Spaniard  smiled  and  bowed,  as  if 
be  had  been  paid  a  compliment. 

"  Wo  must  take  him  for  trial  to  Sierra 
Leone,"  said  Puffin.  ''  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  hang  him  and  his  companioDii 
off-hand.  Some  such  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  would  tend  considerably  to 
make  slaving  unpopular.  I  should  like 
to  hang  every  white  man  taken  on 
board  a  slave-ship  with  slaves  on  board." 

"I  am  afraid  the  slavers  might  occa- 
sionally retaliate  if  they  got  any  of  ns 
into  their  power,"  I  observed. 

"  The  fortune  of  war.  Kelson.  That 
possibility  should  not  stand  in  the  way," 
he  observed. 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  I  said.  "Any 
further  commands  ?  " 

"No.  A  pleasant  passage,"  be  an- 
swered. "  Keep  a  shaq)  watcb  over  the 
slaves.  They  may  prove  treacherous, 
though  I  hope  they  will  be  quiet." 

On  reaching  the  slaver  I  found  Larkin 
walking  the  deck. 

"  I  thought  that  you  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  get  out  of  this  *craft,"  I 
observed. 

"  So  I  should  under  some  circumstances 
but  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Kelson,  I  tliink 
it  is  shabby  to  desert  you,"  he  answercil. 
"I  conclude  that  the  J3nchantress  will 
be  up  a  few  days  after  us,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  shall  have  occupation  in 
settling  a  matter  or  two  on  shore." 

At  nightfall  all  the  blacks  were  sent 
below  with  the  exception  of  about  fiftyi 
who  were  allowed  to  reuuiin  on  deck  at 
a  time  under  charge  of  sentries.    Da^ 
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ing  the  day  I  allowed  a  hundred  to  be  al- 
ways on  deck,  and  by  this  means,  I  be- 
lieve, preserved  the  lives  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  died. 


III. 


A  BLOW-UP»  AND  KOTBS  OS  THE    SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  next  morning  we  were  alone  on 
the  waste  of  waters  with  our  black 
cargo  of  living  souls.  In  spite  of  our 
care,  three  died  during  the  night;  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  previous  suffering.  We 
liad  fine  weather,  but  light  winds,  and 
made  but  little  progress.  Larkin  seemed 
perfectly  happy  on  board,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  and  made  himself  tho- 
roughly at  home,  spinning  no  end  of 
amusing  yams  for  my  benefit  and  for 
that  of  my  second  in  command.  Tommy 
Minton,  one  of  the  sharpest  of  sharp 
yoimg  midshipmen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  fool  of 
the  family  was  always  sent  to  sea ;  in 
his  case  the  tnbe  he  belonged  to  must 
have  been  a  very  clever  one  if  he  de- 
served that  appellation.  I  would  sooner 
have  trusted  mm  in  a  case  of  emergency 
than  many  of  his  seniors,  though  he  was 
very  young,  and  there  was  not  much  of 
him.  Two  days  after  leaving  the  cor- 
vette a  strange  sail  was  seen  on  our 
weather  bow,  standing  across  our  course. 
As  we  drew  nearer  we  made  her  out  to 
be  a  large  schooner  very  similar  to  the 
prize.  She  seemed  desirous  of  speak- 
ing us,  for  directly  after  we  made  her 
out  she  altered  her  course  and  stood 
towards  us.  As  we  drew  near  each 
other  we  perceived  that  the  stranger 
was  a  larger  and  even  more  powerful 
vessel  than  the  Andorinha.  She  was 
probably,  too,  from  her  general  appear- 
ance, engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 
We  sent  the  gang  of  blacks  below,  and 
hoisted  Brazilian  colors.  We  had  guns 
enough  to  fight  her,  should  she  attack 
us,  with  every  prospect  of  success  unless 
she  should  attempt  to  run  us  aboard, 
but  we  had  not  men  enough  to  work 
the  vessel  and  the  puns  at  the  same 
time.  I  consulted  with  the  interpreter. 
He  thought  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
blacks  might  be  entrusted  on  deck  to 
help  us  to  pull  and  haul,  and  work  the 
guns,  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  would 
assist  in  repelling  boarders.  The  matter 
was  put  before  them.    They  at  once 


comprehended  what  they  were  expected 
to  do,  and  grinned  with  delight  at  the 
proposal.  They  had  themselves  been 
warriors — some  of  them  had  been  chiefs 
— they  were  pleased  to  fight  for  their 
liberators.  My  plan  was  to  exhibit  no 
sign  of  fear,  not  to  attack,  but  if  at- 
tacked to  avoid  being  boarded,  Larkin, 
as  before,  was  full  of  fight.  He  under- 
took, with  one  seaman  and  four  blacks, 
to  work  a  couple  of  guns — that  is,  one 
on  either  side.  We  neared  the  enemy ; 
as  we  did  so,  we  hauled  down  the  Bra- 
zilian, and  hoisted  the  £nglish  flag. 
Her  decks  were  crowded  with  men 
very  much  in  appearance  like  the  fel- 
lows we  had  turned  out  of  the  Ando- 
rin/uij  cut-throats  all,  only  there  were 
more  of  them.  When  they  saw  my  men 
at  their  guns  there  seemed  to  be  some 
confusion  among  them,  as  if  some  want- 
ed to  fight  and  others  to  get  clear.  I 
'  at  once  determined  to  show  them  that  I 
was  in  earnest,  so  I  fired  a  shot  across 
the  bow  of  their  craft,  for  of  course  I 
had  no  right  to  attack  them  unless  they 
first  attacked  me,  or  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  slaves  on  board, 
or  that  she  was  fitted  up  as  a  slaver.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  we  were  clear  of  her, 
for  she  hauled  her  tacks  on  board,  as  if 
about  to  leave  us.  Presently,  however, 
she  bore  again  in  chase.  Seeing  that  an 
action  was  inevitable,  I  determined  to 
rid  myself  of  as  many  of  my  opponents 
as  possible,  that  should  the  enemy  board 
we  might  have  the  fewer  to  contend 
with.  Each  gun  was,  therefore,  loaded 
with  langrage,  and  I  ordered  my  men  to 
aim  so  as  to  sweep  the  deck  of  our  op- 
ponents. 

**  How  do  you  feel,  eh  ?  "  asked  Lar- 
kin, as  I  passe(^  him  while  he  stood  at 
his  gun  with  his  coat  off,  and  his  sleeves 
tucked  up.  "Rather  curious,  eh?  I 
don't  much  like  the  thought  of  sending 
so  many  viUains  out  of  the  world  on  a 
sudden  as  I  must  do  if  I  aim  properly." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  think  about  that ; 
and,  at  all  events,  they  bring  on  their 
fate  by  their  own  misdeeds,"  said  I. 

The  enemy  was  now  fast  closing  with- 
us  with  the  evident  intention  of  board- 
ing, hoping  to  overwhelm  our  crew  by 
superior  numbers.  I  waited  till  the 
muzzles  of  our  guns  almost  touched,  and 
theif  gave  the  word  to  fire.  Never  was 
a  broadside  better  delivered.    Shrieks, 
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cries,  and  groans  followed  it. '  A  third 
of  the  slaver's  crew  must  have  been  laid 
low.  Only  two  or  three  of  her  guns 
went  off,  and  instead  of  running  along- 
side she  sheered  off,  as  if  she  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  it.  I,  on  this,  in- 
stantly went  about,  so  as  to  bring  ray 
other  broadside  to  bear.  This  time  I 
ordered  my  men  to  aim  at  the  slaver's 
rigging.  They  had  been  well  practised 
at  their  guns,  and  there  were  two  very 
fine  long  brass  pieces,  which,  directed 
by  a  skilful  shot,  were  likely  to  do  dam- 
age. They  did  not  disappoint  us.  The 
fore-topmast  was  badly  wounded,  and 
the  jaws  of  the  maingaff,  while  the 
schooner  received  other  minor  damages. 
She  fired  at  us  in  return  but  slowly,  but 
her  guns  were  ill  served,  and  did  us  no 
barm.  We  could,  I  believe,  have  taken 
her,  but,  as  we  could  not  make  her  crew 
walk  the  plank,  a  punishment  they  richly 
deserved,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do' 
with  them.  My  crew  could  do  no  more 
than  work  the  prize,  and  we  should  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  guard  a  fresh 
batch  of  prisoners,  to  man  a  large  vessel, 
and  to  look  after  the  negroes.  I  there- 
fore contented  myself  with  sailing  round 
and  round  the  enemy,  and  doing  her 
spars  and  rigging  as  much  damage  as  I 
possibly  could.  Her  crew,  after  firing 
a  few  more  shots  at  us,  had  evidently 
had  enough  of  our  quality,  and  fied  be- 
low. I  suspected  from  this  that  she  had 
no  slaves  on  board,  but  was  probably  a 
vessel  laden  with  stores  to  supply  the 
slavers  with  stores  and  goods  suited  to 
the  African  market,  come  out  from  the 
Brazils.  Often  it  is  said  that  they  get 
their  goods  out  of  regular  traders  from 
Liverpool,  sent  to  the  coast  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  supplying  them,  the 
merchants  well  knowmg  the  objects  for 
which  the  goods  are  purchased.  We 
heard  of  another  class  of  vessels,  fitted 
out  by  speculative  and  not  over-scrupu- 
lous individuals,  hoisting  any  flag  which 
might  be  roost  suitable  for  their  purpose 
at  the  time.  They  supply  themselves 
with  goods  from  Liverpool,  and  then 
lie  in  wait  for  a  full  slaver.  Their  ves- 
sels being  powerful  and  well-armed,  they 
take  possession  of  her — or  rather  her 
living  cargo— and  give  her  supercargo 
the  choice  of  receiving  payment  m 
goods,  or  of  being,  with  everybody  on 
board,  sent  to  the  bottom.    To  which 


of  these  classes  our  friend  belonged  we 
could  not  tell,  and  he  was  not  likely  to 
inform  us.  Having  knocked  away  all 
his  spars  and  wounded  his  masts,  we 
left  him,  hoping  that  the  Enchantress 
might  fall  in  with  him  and  tiike  posses- 
sion. Not  a  soul  was  on  deck.  We 
had  just  fired  a  last  broadside,  when  the 
crew  suddenly  rushed  up  from  below, 
several  leaping  overboard,  and  swim- 
ming towards  us.  We  were  wondering 
at  the  cause  of  this  strange  proceeding, 
when  the  masts  were  seen  suddenly  to 
ascend  like  rocket-sticks.  Up  went  the 
decks ;  there  was  a  loud  roar ;  sheets  of 
flame  burst  forth  ;  the  sides  burst  out ; 
and  while  the  hull  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves,  an  avalanche  of  broken  spars, 
splinters,  ropes,  blocks,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  from  below  came  rattling  and 
hissing  down,  many  of  thjem  falling  od 
our  deck.  The  slavers  had  treated  them- 
selves, whether  intentionally  or  by  acci- 
dent, as  their  friends  had  intended  to 
treat  us.  We  instantly  hove-to  and  low- 
ered a  boat,  that  we  migbt  pick  up  the 
men  who  bad  leaped  overboard,  but 
short-handed  as  we  were,  that  operation 
was  not  performed  as  rapidly  as  it  would 
have  been  on  board  the  JSnchantress. 
I  heard  Larkin  utter  an  exclamation 
of  horror,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
he  pointed,  I  heard  a  shriek,  and  saw  a 
man's  arms  lifted  up  for  a  moment  above 
the  waters,  while  he  was  being  dragged 
down  to  the  depths  below.  Another 
and  another  unhappy  wretch  followed, 
with  a  similar  scream  of  agony  and  hor- 
ror. I  know  no  sound  like  it,  as  when 
a  strong  man  is  grasped  suddenly  by 
the  arms  of  death.  Our  people  hunied 
oflT  in  the  boat,  but  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  swimmers 
bad  been  seen,  a  few  still  ensanguined 
marks  on  the  water  were  the  only  traces 
of  them  remaining.  Once  more  we 
made  sail,  saddened,  but  thankful  that 
we  had  escaped  so  great  a  danger. 

^^  This  is  what  people  bring  on  them- 
selves. All  these  horrors  and  suffering 
they  would  escape  if  they  would  but 
try  and  do  their  duty,"  observed  Lar- 
kin. 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  was  as  merry 
and  talkative  as  ever.  We  had  a  toler- 
ably pleasant  passage  to  Sierra  Leone. 

The  EnchaaUrt99  came  in  soon  after. 
The  captain  and  crew  of  the  AndoHnha 
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were  tried  for  the  attempt  to  blow  her 
up,  but  as  there  was  no  proof  who  placed 
the  candle  in  the  powder,  and  the  cap- 
tain's own  words  were  not  found  suf- 
ficient, they  were  all  acquitted.  They 
were,  however,  kept  in  prison  some  time, 
and  then  sent  off  in  a  vessel  to  the  Bra- 
zils, with  a  large  party  of  slave-dealers 
and  their  clerks,  who  had  been  turned 
oat  of  Galinas.  It  has  been  assei'ted 
that  the  squadron  on  the  coast  has  been 
of  little  service  in  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade.  Now,  I  will  give  a  short  account 
of  what  took  place  while  we  were  on  the 
coast.  There  had  been  for  some  years 
a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on  with 
the  interior,  up  the  Sherbro  river  from 
Sierra  Leone.  The  tribes,  however,  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  river,  insti- 
gated by  the  slave-dealers  at  Galinas, 
went  to  war  with  each  other,  and  as 
they  took  to  plundering  the  canoes  when 
manned  by  people  of  a  hostile  tribe, 
of  course  the  trade  was  very  soon  stop- 
ped. The  object  of  the  slave-dealers  in 
fomenting  war  is  that  they  may  obtain 
the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side. 

The  commodore  and  captain  D.,  who 
was  a  man  who  saw  the  importance  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  an  evil,  determin- 
ed to  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  and  so  to 
cat  off  the  slave^ealers'  supplies.  Cap- 
tain D.,  therefore,  with  a  strong  force 
of  friendly  natives,  ascended  the  Sher- 
bro to  communicate  with  the  chiefs  at 
war  with  each  other.  He  showed  them 
the  folly  of  their  proceeding ;  that  they 
were  destroying  each  other  and  gaining 
nothing;  and  he  then  pointed  out  the 
advantages  they  might  obtain  by  legiti- 
mate trading.  They  listened  to  him  re- 
spectfully, and  promised  faithfully  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  Having  succeeded  thus 
far,  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and 
on  a  second  visit  he  got  them  to  sira  a 
treaty  with  the  Queen  of  England,  in 
which  they  undertook  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  slave-trade.  While  he  was  up  the 
river  on  this  occasion,  he  discovered 
that  the  slave-dealers  at  Galinas  suppli- 
ed themselves  with  the  goods  they  re- 
quired for  their  trade  from  Sierra  Leone 
by  means  of  the  inland  water  communi- 
cation which  exists  between  the  river 
Sherbro  and  the  river  Galinas.  They 
thus  made  null  the  efforts  of  the  British 
squadron,  which  had  cut  off  their  sup- 


plies by  sea.  To  this  trade,  of  course,  it 
became  necessary  at  once  to  put  a  stop. 
Eight  large  canoes  were  at  that  time 
waiting  to  convey  goods  and  provisions 
to  Galinas.  The  chiefs  of  the  Galinas, 
instigated  by  the  slave  -  dealers,  had 
made  enemies  of  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  especially  of  those  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  east  of  their  territory. 
They  had  also,  trusting  to  the  slave- 
trade,  ceased  to  cultivate  their  lands  or 
to  carry  on  any  legitimate  commerce. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  supplies  which 
they  could  procure  from  Sierra  Leone 
with  the  dollars  paid  to  them  by  the 
slave-dealers  by  the  water  communica- 
tion of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Cap- 
tain D.  at  once  saw  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Galinas  as  well  as  their  evil  counsel- 
lors, the  slave-dealers,  were  in  his  pow- 
er. He  applied  forthwith  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Sierra  Leone  to  stop  the  canoes, 
but  the  queen's  judge -advocate  decided 
that  such  would  be  an  unlawful  proceed- 
ing. 

What  we  naval  officers  thought  about 
that  does  not  matter.  Captain  D.  im- 
mediately started  up  the  river  and  ex- 
plained to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  ho 
had  just  concluded  a  treaty,  that  as  the 
goods  in  the  canoes  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  it 
was  their  duty,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  to  seize  them,  and 
that  they  might  have  them  for  their 
pains.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  of 
course  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  was  a 
very  effectual  mode  of  starving  the  Gal- 
inas people  into  reason.  The  canoes 
were  seized,  and  when  a  second  lleet 
arrived  they  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  done  very  quietly,  and 
very  completely,  so  that  the  Galinas 
people  could  get  no  food,  and  the 
slave  -  dealers  no  goods  to  pay  for  the 
slaves  brought  them.  They  had  already 
a  thousand  or  more  at  the  barracoons, 
ready  for  shipment ;  but  so  strict  a 
blockade  was  maintained  that  they 
could  not  get  them  off.  They  were 
therefore  compelled  to  disperse  them 
through  the  country  that  they  might 
obtain  food.  The  chiefs  at  length  were 
starved  into  the  belief  that  friendship 
with  the  English  was  better  than  with 
the  slave-dealers.  They  therefore  sent 
a  letter  to  Captain  D.,  asking  him  to 
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allow  the  canoes  to  return  with  provi- 
sions, 01^  they  should  die.  His  reply 
was,  that  they  should  have  peace  and 
friendship  with  England  and  the  provi- 
sions they  required,  if  they  would  sign  a 
treaty  agreeing  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  slave-trade,  if  they  would  de- 
liver up  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
slave  •  dealers  in  their  temtories,  and 
turn  the  slave-dealers  themselves  out  of 
thera.  As  the  slaves  were  no  longer  of 
any  value,  but  were  rather  consuming 
the  few  provisions  they  possessed,  and 
as  the  slave-dealers  could  no  longer  pay 
them,  they  very  readily  agreed  to  these 
terms.  The  slave  -  dealers,  who  were 
mostly  Spaniards,  and  their  clerks,  Bra- 
zilians, numbering  together  sixty  people, 
were  in  great  dismay  on  hearing  of  these 
proceedings,  having  no  ships  to  take 
them  off,  and  knowing  that  if  they  were 
driven  to  the  country  to  the  eastward 
they  would  all  be  murdered.  Thev, 
therefore,  humbly  petitioned  Captain 
D.  that  they  might  be  taken  away  and 
conveved  to  Sierra  Leone.  This  he 
agreed  to  do,  and  afterwards  allowed 
them  to  charter  a  vessel  in  which  to  re- 
turn to  the  Brazils.  He  ascertained 
that  there  were  upwards  of  a  thousand 
slaves  up  the  countiy  belonging  to  the 
slave-dealers,  and  that  the  chiefs  owed 
them  for  goods  advanced  about  six 
thousand,  so  that  whatever  profit  they 
formerly  might  have  made,  their  busi- 
ness must  of  late  have  been  a  losing  one. 
The  Galinas  chiefs  very  faithfully  ful- 
filled their  agreement.  The  slaves  re- 
ceived, who  were  taken  from  a  distance, 
were  sent  by  their  own  wish  to  Sierra 
Leone,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
hundred,  who  belonged  to  the  tribes 
friendly  to  the  English.  These  were 
returned  to  their  own  country.  Every 
slave  was  questioned  as  to  whence  he 
came,  what  had  been  his  destination, 
and  what  he  wished  to  do. 

The  good  faith  kept  by  the  chiefs  in 
these  transactions  is  much  to  their  credit. 
Captain  D.  found  it  necessary  to  be  on 
shore  for  some  weeks  at  Galinas,  and, 
unwilling  to  expose  his  own  men  to  the 
dangers  of  the  climate,  he  sent  to  a 
friendly  chief  for  a  gaard  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They,  with  their  chief, 
immediately  came  up,  and  the  same 
number  followed  shortly  after.  Though 
in  an  enemy's  country,  they  were  guilty 


of  no  plundering  or  other  disorderly  act, 
and  behaved  in  all  respects  as  well  as 
the  most  disciplined  troops.  They  re- 
mained with  him  for  eight  weeks,  reeeiv- 
ing  no  pay  or  other  recompense,  having 
even  brought  their  own  provisions. 
These  services  were  rendered  by  the 
chief  and  his  people  simply  to  show  their 
sincerity  and  attachment  to  the  English. 
Had  the  slaves  not  been  removed,  the 
Brazilians  would  before  long,  of  course, 
have  sent  a  vessel  to  try  and  carry  them 
off.  They  would  also  naturally  be  desirous 
of  returning  to  obtain  the  balance  due  to 
them.  Now,  however,  the  chiefs,  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  excuse  not  to  pay 
them,  would  say,  that  having  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  English,  they 
could  no  longer  allow  any  slaves  to  pass 
through  their  country.  The  loss  in 
money  to  the  slave-dealers  could  not 
have  been  short  of  250,000/. — that  is, 
supposing  they  had  landed  the  slaves 
they  expected  to  have  received. 

In  twelve  months,  including  part  of 
1847  and  1848,  there  were  imported 
into  the  Brazils  twenty  thousand  slaves, 
not  a  third  of  the  number  carried  aoross 
before  the  squadron  was  placed  on  the 
coast.  But  suppose  the  squadron  was 
withdrawn,  instantly  more  lands  in  the 
Brazils  would  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  demand  for  slaves  would 
increase,  wars  would  be  encouraged  in 
Africa,  legitimate  commerce  would  be 
overthrown,  speculators  of  all  sorts 
would  rush  into  the  trade,  all  sorts  of 
vessels  would  be  employed,  many  of 
them  unseaworthy,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  poor  slaves — all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage — would  be  increased 
fourfold. 

No  sooner  were  matters  arranged  at 
Galinas  than  several  small  merchants 
from  Sierra  Leone,  some  of  whom  were 
liberated  slaves,  came  down  and  settled 
there,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  it  was  ascer- 
tained had  exported  the  produce  of  the 
country — country  cloths,  ground  nnts, 
palm  oil,  and  other  articles  —  to  the 
value  of  2,000/.  I  have  mentioned 
these  facts,  taken  from  my  log,  becanse 
they  are  interesting  in  themselves.  Tliey 
show  the  service  the  squadron  renders 
to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity 
and  to  English  commerce  when  under 
the  command  of  intelligent  officers,  and 
they  show  that  the  Africans  of  thai 
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region,  at  all  events,  are  possessed  of 
more  intelligence  and  superior  moral 
qualities  than  we  are  in  general  ready  to 
give  them  credit  for.  Once  more  we  were 
at  sea  with  our  friends  Larkin  and  Froth 
still  on  board,  and,  from  what  we  had 
seen  and  heard,  from  the  captain  down 
to  the  smallest  boy,  more  eager  than 
ever  to  catch  the  slavers,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade. 

This  is  only  the  commencement  of  my 
log.  If  anybody  wishes  to  read  more  of 
it,  and  how  I  again  met  a  certain  young 
lady  who  shall  at  present  be  nameless,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  a  further  portion ; 
if  not,  we'll  pipe  to  dinner,  and  drink 
each  other's  goo(f  healths  in  the  liquor 
which  suits  us  best. 


♦  ♦• 


Translated  for  Uie  Eoi.xcno  from  the  French  of 
£rckman-Chatrian. 

THE  BLOCKADE:   AN  EPISODE  OF  THE 

END  OP  THE  EMPIRE. 

(ConUnued  from  pa^e  626.) 

XV. 

YotT  can  believe,  Fritz,  that  I  did  not 
sleep  much  that  night,  notwithstanding 
my  fatigue.  The  thought  of  the  deserter 
tormented  me.  I  knew  that  if  he  should 
be  shot,  Zeffen  and  SorM  would  be  incon- 
solable always;  and  I  knew,  too,  that 
after  three  or  four  years  the  vile  race 
would  say :  ''  Look  at  this  Moses,  with 
his  large  brown  cloak,  his  cape  turned 
down  over  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his 
respectable  look — well,  during  the  block- 
ade he  caused  the  arrest  of  a  poor 
deserter,  who  was  shot :  so  much  you 
can  trust  a  Jew's  appearance  I  " 

They  would  have  said  this,  un- 
doubtedly ;  for  the  only  consolation  of 
villains  is  to  make  believe  that  every- 
body is  as  bad  as  themselves. 

And  then,  how  often  should  I  reproach 
myself  for  this  man's  death,  in  times  of 
misfortune  or  in  my  old  age,  when  I  should 
not  have  a  minute's  peace !  How  often 
should  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  judgment 
of  the  Lord,  that  this  deserter  was  taking 
vengeance  upon  me ! 

So  I  wanted  to  do  immediately  all  that 
I  could,  and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  in  my  old  shop  in  the  market  with 
my  lantern,  selecting  epaulettes  and  my 
best  clothes.  I  put  them  in  a  napkin  and 
took  them  to  Harmantier  at  day-break. 

The  special  council  of  war,  which  was 


called — I  do  not  know  why — the  Ventose 
council,  was  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock.  It 
consisted  of  a  major  (president),  four  cap- 
tains, and  two  lieutenants.  Monbrun,  the 
captain  of  the  foreign  legion,  was  to  be  re- 
porter, and  Brigadier  Duphot,  recorder. 

It  was  astonishing  that  the  whole  city 
knew  about  it  beforehand,  and  that  by 
seven  o'clock  the  Nicaises,  and  Pigots, 
and  Yinatiers,  etc.,  had  left  their  rickety 
barracks  and  had  already  filled  the 
whole  mayoralty,  the  arch,  the  stair- 
way, the  large  hall  above,  laughing, 
whistling,  stamping,  as  if  it  were  a  bear- 
fight  at  Klein's  "  Ox." 

You  do  not  see,  now-a-days,  such 
people,  thank  God  I  men  have  become 
more  gentle  and  humane.  But  after  all 
these  wars,  a  deserter  met  with  less  pity 
than  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap,  oi  a  wolf 
led  by  the  muzzle. 

As  I  saw  all  this,  my  courage  failed ; 
all  my  admiration  for  Burguet's  talents 
could  not  keep  me  from  thinking : 

The  man  is  lost!  Who  can  save  him, 
when  this  crowd  has  come  on  purpose  to 
see  him  condemned  to  death,  and  led  to 
the  Glaci^re  bastion  ? 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought. 

I  went  trembling  into  Harmantier|s 
little  room,  and  said  to  him :  "  This  is 
for  the  deserter;  take  it  to  him  from 
me."     "  That  is  good,"  said  he. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  confidence  in 
Burguet.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said:  "We  must  have  examples." 

The  stamping  outside  continued,  and 
when  I  went  out  there  was  a  gieat 
whistling  in  the  balcony,  the  arch,  and 
everywhere,  and  shouts  of  "Moses! 
hey,  Moses !  this  way ! " 

But  I  did  not  turn  my  head,  and  went 
home  very  sad. 

Sorl^  handed  me  a  summons  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  the  court-martial, 
which  a  gendarme  had  just  brought; 
and  till  nme  o'clock  I  sat  meditating 
behind  the  stove,  thinking  of  excuses 
for  the  prisoner. 

SAfel  was  playing  with  the  children ; 
Zeffen  and  Sorld  had  gone  down  to  sell 
our  brandy. 

A  i^^  minutes  before  nine,  I  started 
for  the  town-house,  which  was  already 
BO  crowded  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
picket  at  the  door,  and  the  gendarmes 
scattered  within  the  building,  the  wit- 
nesses could  hardly  have  got  in. 
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Jnst  as  I  came  up-stairs,  Captain 
Monbrun  was  beginning  to  read  his  re- 
port. Burguet  sat  opposite,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand. 

On  the  wall  at  the  right  it  was  written 
in  large  letters  that  anv  witness  who  did 
not  tell  the  truth,  should  be  delivered  to 
the  council,  and  suffer  the  same  penalty 
as  the  accused.  This  made  one  consider, 
and  I  resolved  at  once  to  conceal  nothing, 
as  was  right  and  sensible.  The  gen- 
darme also  informed  us  that  we  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  each  other. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Winter 
was  summoned,  and  then,  at  intervals  of 
t^n  minutes,  Chevreux,  Dubourg,  and 
myself. 

When  I  went  into  the  court-room, 
the  judges  were  all  in  their  places;  the 
major  had  laid  his  hat  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him  ;  the  recorder  was  mending  his 
pen.  Burguet  looked  at  me  calmly. 
Without  they  were  whistling,  and  the 
major  said  to  the  brigadier: 

"Inform  the  public  that  if  this  noise 
continues,  I  ^all  have  the  mayoralty 
cleared.'* 

The  biigadier  went  out  at  once,  and 
the  major  said  to  me : 

"National-guard  Moses,  make  your 
deposition.    What  do  you  know  ?  " 

I  told  it  all  simply.  The  deserter  at 
the  left,  between  two  gendarmes,  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive.  I  would  gladly 
have  acquitted  him  of  evervthing ;  but 
when  a  man  fears  for  himself,  when  old 
officers  in  full  dress  are  scowling  at  you 
as  if  they  could  see  through  you,  the 
simplest  and  best  way  is  not  to  lie.  A 
father's  first  thought  should  be  for  his 
children  I  In  short,  I  told  everything 
that  I  had  seen,  nothing  more  or  less, 
and  at  last  the  major  said  to  me : 

"  That  is  enough ;  you  may  go." 

But  seeing  that  the  otners.  Winter, 
Chevreux,  Dubourg,  remained  sitting  on 
a  bench  at  the  left,  I  did  the  same. 

Almost  immediately  five  or  six  good- 
for-nothings  began  to  stamp  and  mur- 
mur, "  Death  I  Death  I "  The  president 
ordered  the  brigadier  to  arrest  them,  and 
in  spite  of  their  resistance  they  were  all 
led  to  prison.  Silence  was  then  es- 
tablished in  the  court-room,  but  the 
stampings  without  continued. 

"  Keporter,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak," 
said  the  major. 

This  reporter,  who  seems  now  before 


my  eyes,  and  whom  I  can  bear  as  if  he 
were  speaking,  was  a  m:m  of  fifty,  short 
and  thick,  his  head  in  his  shoulders,  his 
nose  long,  thick,  and  very  straight,  his 
forehead  very  wide,  with  black  shining 
hair,  thin  moustaches,  and  bright  eyes. 
While  he  was  listening,  his  head  tamed 
right  and  left,  as  if  on  a  pivot;  you 
could  see  his  long  nose  and  the  corner  of 
Ids  eye,  but  his  elbows  did  not  stir  from 
the  table.  '  He  looked  like  one  of  those 
large  crows  which  seem  to  be  sleeping  in 
the  fields  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and 
yet  see  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  them. 

Now  and  then  he  raised  an  arm,  as  if 
to  draw  back  his  sleeve,  as  advocates 
have  a  way  of  doing.  He  was  in  full 
dress,  and  spoke  terribly  well,  in  a 
clear  and  strong  voice,  stopping  and 
looking  at  the  people  to  see  if  they 
agreed  with  him ;  and  if  he  saw  even 
a  slight  grimace,  he  began  again  at  once 
in  some  other  way,  and,  as  it  were, 
obliged  you  to  understand  in  spite  of 
yourself. 

As  he  went  on  very  slowly,  without 
hurrying  or  forgetting  anything,  to  show 
that  the  deserter  was  on  the  road  when 
we  arrested  him,  that  he  not  only  bad 
the  intention  of  escaping,  but  was  al- 
ready outside  of  the  city,  quite  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  been  found  in  the  ranks  ot 
the  enemy  —  as  he  clearly  showed  all 
this,  I  was  angry  because  he  was  right, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Xoir,  what 
do  you  want  to  have  said  in  reply? '* 

And    then,   when  he  said   that  tbe 

greatest  of  crimes  is  to  abandon  one's 
ag,  because  one  betrays  at  once  his 
country,  his  family,  all  that  has  a  right 
to  his  life,  and  makes  himself  unworthy 
to  live;  when  he  said  that  the  coart- 
martial  would  follow  the  conscience  of 
all  who  had  a  heart,  of  all  who  held  to 
the  honor  of  France;  that  he  would 
give  a  new  example  of  his  zeal  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  glory  ol 
the  emperor ;  that  he  would  show 
the  new  recruits  they  could  think  ol 
nothing  but  the  performance  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  discipline — when  ho 
said  all  this,  with  terrible  power  and 
clearness,  and  I  heard  from  time  to 
time,  behind  us,  a  murmur  of  aiswjt 
and  admiration,  then,  Fritx,  1  lhongi»t 
that  the  Lord  alone  was  able  to  «ave 
that  man  I 
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The  deserter  sat  motionless,  his  arms 
folded  on  the  desk,  and  his  face  upon 
them.  He  felt,  doubtless,  as  I  did,  and 
every  one  in  the  room,  and  the  court  it- 
self. Those  old  men  seemed  pleased  as 
they  heard  the  reporter  express  so  well 
what  they  had  themselves  thought  for 
a  long  time.  Their  faces  showed  their 
satisfaction. 

This  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  captain  sometimes  stopped  a  sec- 
ond to  give  his  audience  time  to  reflect 
on  what  he  had  said.  I  have  always 
thought  that  he  must  have  been  attor- 
ney-general, or  something  more  danger- 
ous still  to  deserters. 

I  remember  that  he  said,  in  closing, 
"  You  will  make  an  example !  You 
will  be  of  one  mind.  You  will  not 
forget  that,  at  this  time,  firmness  in 
the  court  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  the  safety  of  the  countiy." 

When  he  sat  down,  such  a  murmur 
of  approbation  arose  in  the  room  that 
it  reached  the  stair-way  at  once,  and  we 
heard  the  shouts  outside,  "Fiwe  rUm- 
pereur  !  " 

The  major  and  the  other  members  of 
the  council  looked  smilingly  at  each 
other,  as  if  to  say,  "It  is  all  settled. 
What  remains  is  a  mere  formality  I  " 

The  shouts  without  increased.  This 
lasted  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  last 
the  major  said : 

"Bngadier,  if  the  tamult  continues, 
clear  the  town-house !  Begin  with  the 
court-room." 

There  was  silence  at  once,  for  every 
one  was  curious  to  know  what  Burgnet 
would  say  in  reply.  I  would  not  have 
given  two  farthings  for  the  life  of  the 
deserter. 

"  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  you  have 
the  floor  I "  said  the  major,  and  Burguet 
rose. 

Now,  Fritz,  if  I  had  an  idea  that  I 
could  repeat  to  you  what  Burguet  said, 
for  two  hours,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor 
conscript ;  if  I  should  try  to  depict  his 
face,  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and 
then  his  heartrending  cries,  and  then 
his  silent  pauses  and  his  expostulations 
— if  I  had  such  an  idea,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  a  being  full  of  pride  and 
vanity  I 

No ;  nothing  finer  was  ever  beard.  It 
was  not  a  man  speaking ;  it  was  a  mo- 
ther, trying  to  snatch   her  babe  from 


death!  Ah!  what  a  great  thing  it  is 
to  have  this  power  of  moving  to  tears 
those  who  hear  us !  But  we  ought  not 
to  call  it  talent,  but  heart. 

"  Who  is  there  without  faults  ?    Who 
does  not  need  pity  ?  " 

This  is  what  he  said,  as  he  asked  the 
council  if  they  could  find  a  blameless 
man;  if  evil  thoughts  never  came  to 
the  bravest;  if  they  had  never,  for 
even  a  day  or  a  moment,  had  the 
thought  of  running  .iway  to  their  na- 
tive village,  when  they  were  young, 
when  they  were  eighteen,  when  father 
and  mother  and  the  friends  of  their 
childhood  were  living,  and  they  had 
not  another  in  the  world.  A  poor 
child  without  instruction,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  brought  up  at  bai> 
hazard,  thrown  into  the  army  —  what 
could  you  expect  of  him  ?  What  i'ault 
of  his  could  not  be  pardoned?  What 
does  he  know  of  country,  the  honor  of 
his  flag,  the  glory  of  his  majesty  ?  Do 
not  these  great  ideas  come  to  him  later 
in  life  ? 

And  then  he  asked  those  old  men  if 
they  had  no  son,  if  they  were  sure  that, 
even  at  that  moment,  that  son  were  not 
committing  an  offence  which  was  liable 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  He  said  to 
them: 

"Plead  for  him!  What  would  you 
say?  You  would  say,  'I  am  an  old  sol- 
dier. For  thirty  years  I  have  shed  my 
blood  for  France.  I  have  grown  gray 
upon  the  battle-fields,  I  am  riddled  with 
wounds,  I  have  gained  every  rank  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Ah,  well !  take  my 
epaulettes,  take  my  decorations,  take 
everything;  but  save  my  child!  Let 
my  bloodoe  the  ransom  for  his  offence  ! 
He  does  not  know  the  greatness  of  his 
crime;  he  is  too  young;  be  is  a  con- 
script; he  loved  us;  he  longed  to  era- 
brace  us,  and  then  go  back  again — he 
loved  a  maiden.  Ah!  you,  too,  have 
been  young!  Pardon  him.  Do  not 
disgrace  an  old  soldier  in  his  son.' " 

"  Perhaps  you  could  say,  too,  *  I  had 
other  sons.  They  died  for  their  coun- 
try. Let  their  blood  answer  for  his, 
and  give  me  back  tbb  one  —  the  last 
that  I  have  left ! ' 

"This  is  what  you  would  say,  and  far 
better  than  I,  because  you  would  be  the 
father,  the  old  soldier  speaking  of  his 
services !   Well,  the  father  of  this  youth 
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could  speak  like  you.  He  is  an  old  sol- 
dier of  the  Republic.  He  went  with 
you,  perhaps,  when  the  Prussians  en- 
tered Ohanipain^nc.  He  was  wounded 
at  Fleunis!  He  is  an  old  comrade  in 
arms !  His  oldest  son  was  left  in  Rus- 
sia ! " 

And  Burguet  turned  pale  as  he  spoke. 
It  seemed  as  if  grief  had  robbed  him  of 
his  strength,  and  he  were  about  to  fall. 
The  silence  was  so  great  that  we  heard 
breathing  throughout  the  court-room. 
The  deserter  sighed.  Eveiybody  thought, 
"  It  is  done  I  Burguet  need  say  no  more ! 
It  must  be  that  he  has  gained  his  cause ! " 

But  all  at  once  he  began  again  in 
another  and  more  tender  manner. 
Speaking  slowly,  he  described  the  life 
of  a  poor  peasant  and  his  wife,  who 
had  but  one  comfort,  one  solitary  hope 
on  earth — ^their  child !  As  we  listened 
we  saw  these  poor  people,  we  heard 
them  talk  together,  we  saw  over  the 
door  the  old  chapeau  of  the  times  of  the 
Republic.  And  when  we  were  think- 
ing only  of  this,  suddenly  Burguet  show- 
ed us  the  old  man  and  his  wife  learning 
that  their  son  had  been  killed,  not  by 
Russians  or  Germans,  but  by  French- 
men.    We  heard  the  old  man's  cry ! 

But  it  was  terrible,  Fritz !  I  wanted 
to  run  away.  The  officers  of  the  coun- 
cil, several  of  whom  were  married  men, 
looked  before  them  with  fixed  eyes,  and 
clenched  hands ;  their  gray  moustaches 
shook.  The  major  had  raised  his  hand 
two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  signify  that 
it  was  enough,  but  Burguet  had  always 
something  still  more  powerful,  more  just, 
more  grand  to  say.  His  plea  lasted  till 
nearly  eleven,  when  he  sat  down.  There 
was  not  a  murmur  to  be  heard  in  the 
three  rooms  nor  outside.  And  the  re- 
porter on  the  other  side  began  again, 
saying  that  all  that  signified  nothing, 
that  it  was  unfoi*tunate  for  the  father 
that  his  son  was  unworthy,  that  every 
man  clung  to  his  children,  that  soldiers 
must  be  taught  not  to  desert  in  face  of 
the  enemy ;  that,  if  the  court  yielded  to 
such  arguments,  nobody  would  ever  be 
shot,  discipline  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, the  army  could  not  exist,  and 
that  the  army  was  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  country. 

Burguet  replied  almost  immediately. 
I  cannot  recall  what  he  said ;  my  head 
could  not  hold  so  many  things  at  once : 


but  I  shall  never  forget  this,  that  about 
one  o'clock,  the  council  having  sent  us 
away  that  they  might  deliberate— the 
prisoner  meanwhile  having  been  taken 
back  to  his  cell — after  a  few  minutes  we 
were  allowed  to  return,  and  the  major, 
standing  on  the  estrade  where  conscrip- 
tions were  drawn,  declared  that  the  ac- 
cused Jean  Balin  was  acquitted,  and 
gave  the  order  for  his  immediate  release. 

It  was  the  first  acquittal  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  Spanish  prisoners  before 
the  blockade;  the  rowdies,  who  had 
come  in  crowds  to  see  a  man  condemned 
and  shot,  could  not  believe  it;  several 
of  them  exclaimed :  **  We  are  cheated !'' 

But  the  major  ordered  Brigadier 
Descannes  to  take  the  names  of  these 
brawlers,  so  that  they  should  be  seen  to ; 
then  the  whole  mass  trampled  dowu  the 
stairs  in  five  minutes,  and  we,  in  our 
turn,  were  able  to  descend. 

I  had  taken  Burguet  by  the  arm,  my 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

^^  Ai*e  you  satisfied,  Moses  ?  "  said  he, 
already  quite  his  own  joyous  self  again. 

"  Burguet !  "  said  I,  "  Aaron  himself, 
the  own  brother  of  Moses,  and  the  great- 
est orator  of  Israel,  could  not  have 
spoken  better  than  you  did;  it  was  ad- 
mirable I  I  owe  my  peace  of  mind  to 
you  I  Whatever  you  may  ask  for  so 
great  a  service  I  am  ready  to  give  to  the 
extent  of  my  means." 

We  went  down  the  stairs ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  following  us  tbongbt- 
fully,  one  by  one.     Burguet  smiled. 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  Moses  ?  "  said  he, 
stopping  under  the  arch. 

"  Ves,  here  is  my  hand." 

"Very  well! "  said  he,  "  I  ask  yon  to 
give  me  a  good  dinner  at  the  vUUdc- 
Jfete." 

"  With  all  my  heart ! " 

Several  citizens.  Father  Parmentier, 
Cochois  the  tax-gatherer,  and  assistant 
Muller,  were  waiting  for  Burguet  at  the 
foot  of  the  mayoralty  steps,  to  con^a- 
tulate  himu  As  they  were  surrounding 
and  shaking  hands  with  him,  Safel  came 
and  rushed  into  my  arms;  Zeffen  had 
sent  him  to  learn  the  news.  I  embraceii 
him,  and  said  joyously:  "Go,  tellyonr 
mother  that  we  have  won  !  Take  your 
dinner.  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  fV/Zf- 
de-Metz  with  Burguet.  Make  ha&tc,  my 
child ! " 

He  started  nmning. 
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"You  dine  with  rae,  Barguet,"  said 
Father  Parmentier. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  retain- 
ed by  Moses^  that  will  be  at  another 
time." 

And,  with  our  arms  around  each 
other,  we  entered  Mother  Barriere's 
large  corridor,  where  the  odor  of  good 
roasts  was  still  perceived  in  spite  of  the 
blockade. 

" Listen, Burguet,"  said  I ;  "we  are 
going  to  dine  alone,  and  you  shall  choose 
whatever  wines  and  dishes  you  like  best ; 
you  know  them  better  than  I  do." 

I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle. 

"  Good !  good !  "  said  he,  "  it  is  un- 
derstood." 

In  the  large  dining-hall  the  war-corn; 
missioner  and  two  officers  were  dining 
together;  they  turned  round,  and  we 
saluted  them. 

I  sent  for  Mother  Bariiere,  who  came 
at  once,  her  apron  on  her  arm,  as  smi- 
ling and  chubby  as  usual.  Burguet 
whispered  a  couple  of  words  in  her 
car,  and  she  instantly  opened  the  door 
at  the  ri^ht,  and  said : 

"  Watt:  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in  I  You 
will  not  have  to  wait  long." 

We  went  into  the  square  room  at  the 
corner  of  the  square,  a  small,  high  room, 
with  two  large  windows  covered  with 
muslin  curtains,  and  the  porcelain  stove 
well  heated,  as  it  should  be  in  win- 
ter. 

A  servant  came  to  lay  the  table,  while 
we  warmed  our  hands  upon  the  marble. 

"  I  have  a  good  appetite,  Moses ;  my 
pleading  is  going  to  cost  you  dear," 
said  Burguet,  laughing. 

"  So  much  the  better ;  it  cannot  be  too 
dear  for  the  gratitude  I  owe  you," 

When  the  table  was  ready,  we  sat 
down,  opposite  each  other,  in  soft,  com- 
fortable arm-chairs ;  and  Burguet,  fas- 
tening his  napkin  to  his  button-hole,  as 
was  his  custom,  took  up  the  bill  of  fare. 
He  pondered  over  it  a  long  time;  for 
you  know,  Fritz,  that  if  nightingales 
are  good  singers,  they  have  the  sharpest 
beaks  in  creation.  Burguet  was  like 
them,  and  I  was  delighted  at  seeing 
him  thus  meditating. 

At  last  he  said  to  the  servant,  slowly 
and  solemnly: 

^^This  and  that,  Madeleine,  Cooked 
so  and  so.  And  such  a  wine  to  begin 
with,  and  such  another  at  the  end." 


"Very  well,  M.  Burguet,"  replied 
Madeleine,  as  she  went  out. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  she  brought 
us  a  good  pot-pie.  During  a  blockade 
this  was  sometning  greatly  to  be  desir- 
ed ;  three  weeks  later  we  should  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  got 
one. 

Then  she  brought  us  some  Bordeaux 
wine,  warmed  in  a  napkin.  But  you  do 
not  suppose,  Fritz,  that  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  all  the  details  of  this  dinner  ? 
although  I  remember  it  all,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  this  day.  Believe  me,  there 
was  nothing  wanting,  meats  nor  fresh 
vegetables,  nor  the  large  well-smoked 
ham,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  are 
dreadfully  scarce  in  a  shut-up  city.  We 
had  even  salad !  Madame  Barriere  had 
kept  it  in  the  cellar,  in  earth,  and  Bur- 
guet wished  to  dress  it  himself  with 
olive  oil.  We  had,  too,  the  last  juicy 
pears  which  were  seen  in  Phalsburg, 
dunng  that  winter  of  1814. 

Burguet  seemed  happy,  especially 
when  the  bottle  of  old  Lironcourt  was 
brought,  and  we  drank  together. 

"  Moses,"  said  he  with  softened  eyes, 
'^  if  all  my  pleas  had  as  good  pay  as  you 
give,  I  would  resign  my  place  in  col- 
lege ;  but  these  are  the  first  honors  I 
have  received." 

"  And   if  I  were  in  your  place,  Bur- 

fuet,"  I  exclaimed,  "instead  of  staying  in 
'halsburg,  I  would  go  to  a  large  city. 
You  would  have  plenty  of  good  dinners, 
good  hotels,  and  the  rest." 

"Ah !  twenty  years  ago,  this  might 
have  been  good  advice,"  said  he,  rising, 
"  but  it  is  too  late  now.  Let  us  go  and 
take  our  coffee,  Moses." 

Thus  it  is  that  men  of  great  talents 
often  bury  themselves  in  small  places, 
where  nobody  values  them  at  their 
true  worth ;  they  fall  gradually  into 
their  own  ruts,  and  disappear  with- 
out notice. 

Burguet  never  forgot  to  go  to  the 
coffee-house  at  about  five  o'clock,  to 
take  his  part  at  card-playing  with  the 
old  Jew  Solomon  who  lived  by  it.  Bur- 
guet and  five  or  six  citizens  fully  sup- 
ported this  man,  who  took  his  beer  and 
coffee  twice  a  day  at  their  expense,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  crowns  he  pocketed 
for  the  support  of  his  family. 

So  far  as  the  others  were  concerned, 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  they 
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were  fools !  but  for  a  mind  like  Burguet 
I  was  always  astonished  at  it ;  for,  out 
of  twenty  deals,  Solomon  did  not  let 
them  win  more  than  one  or  two,  with 
the  risk  before  his  eyes  of  losing  his 
best  practice,  by  discouraging  them  al- 
together. 

I  had  explained  this  fifty  times  to 
Burguet ;  he  assented,  and  kept  on  all 
the  same. 

When  we  reached  the  coffee-house, 
Solomon  was  already  there,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  window  at  the  left — his  little 
dirty  cap  on  his  nose,  and  his  old  greasy 
frock  hanging  at  the  foot  of  the  stool. 
He  was  shuffling  the  cards  all  by  himself. 
He  looked  at  Burguet  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  as  a  bird-catcher  looks  at 
larks,  as  if  to  say : 

"  Come !  I  am  here  I  I  am  expecting 
you ! " 

But  Burguet,  when  with  me,  dared 
not  obey  the  old  man ;  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  weakness,  and  merely  made  a  lit- 
tle motion  of  his  head  while  he  seated 
himself  at  the  opposite  table,  where  cof- 
fee was  served  to  us. 

The  comrades  came  soon,  and  Solo- 
mon began  to  fleece  them.  Burguet 
turned  his  back  to  them ;  I  tried  to  di- 
vert his  attention,  but  his  heart  was 
with  them  ;  he  listened  to  all  the  throws, 
and  yawned  in  his  hand. 

About  seven  o'clock,  when  the  room 
was  full  of  smoke,  and  the  balls  were  roll- 
ing on  the  billiard  tables,  suddenly  a 
young  man,  a  soldier,  entered,  looking 
round  in  all  directions. 

It  was  the  deserter. 

He  saw  us  at  last,  and  approached  us 
with  his  regulation  cap  m  his  hand. 
Burguet  looked  up  and  recognized  him  ; 
I  saw  him  turn  red ;  the  deserter,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  pale;  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not  say  a  word. 

"Ah,  my  friend!"  said  Burguet, 
"  here  you  are,  safe!  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  conscript,  "and 
I  have  come  to  tnank  you-for  myself,  for 
ray  father,  for  my  mother !  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  Burguet,  coughing,  "  it 
is  good  I  it  is  good !" 

lie  looked  tenderly  at  the  young 
man,  and  asked  him  softlv,  "  You  are 
glad  to  live  ?  " 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  conscript, 
"  vei-y  glad." 

"  Y  es,"  said  Burguet,  in  a  low  voice, 


looking  at  the  clock;  "it  would  have 
been  all  over  since  five.    Poor  child ! " 

And  suddenly  beginning  to  use  the 
thou  he  said,  "Tliou  hast  had  noth- 
ing with  which  to  drink  ray  health, 
and  I  have  not  another  sous.  Moses, 
give  him  a  hundred  sous." 

I  gave  him  ten  francs.  The  deserter 
tried  to  thank  me. 

"  That  is  good  ! "  said  Burguet,  rising. 
"Go  and  take  a  drink  with  thy  com- 
rades. Be  happy,  and  do  not  desert 
again." 

He  made  as  if  he  would  follow  Sol- 
omon's playing ;  but  when  the  deserter 
said,  "  I  thank  you,  too,  for  her  who  is 
expecting  me ! "  he  looked  at  me  side- 
ways, not  knowing  what  to  answer,  so 
much  was  he  moved.  Then  I  said  to 
the  conscript,  "  We  are  very  glad  that 
we  have  been  of  assistance  to  you  ;  go 
and  drink  to  the  health  of  your  advo- 
cate, and  behave  yourself  well." 

He  looked  at  us  for  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  he  were  unable  to  move ; 
we  saw  his  thanks  in  his  face,  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  he  had  been 
able  to  utter  them.  At  length  he  slowly 
went  out,  saluting  us,  and  Burguet 
finished  his  cup  of  coffee. 

We  meditated  for  some  minutes  npon 
what  had  passed.  But  soon  the  thought 
of  seeing  ray  family  seized  me. 

Burguet  was  like  a  soul  in  purgatory. 
Every  minute  he  got  up  to  look  on,  as  one 
or  another  played,  his  hands  crossed  be- 
hind his  back ;  then  he  sat  down  again 
with  a  melancholy  look.  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  plague  him  longer, 
and,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  I  bade 
him  good  evening,  which  evidently 
pleased  him. 

"  Good-night,  Moses,"  said  he,  leading 
me  to  the  door.  "  My  compliments  to 
Madame  Sorl6  and  Madame  Zeffeu." 

"  Thank  you !     I  shall  not  forget  it." 

I  went,  very  glad  to  return  home, 
where  I  arrived  in  a  few  minutes.  Sorle 
saw  at  once  that  I  was  in  good  spirits, 
for,  meeting  her  at  the  door  of  oar 
little  kitchen,  I  embraced  her  joyfuHv. 

"  It  is  aU  right,  Sori6,"  said  I,  **'  all 
just  right ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  see  that  it  is  all 
right ! " 

She  laughed,  and  wo  went  into  the 
room  where  Zeffen  was  undressing  David* 
The  poor  little  fellow,  in  his  shirt,  oanie 
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and  offered  me  his  cheek  to  kiss.  When- 
ever I  dined  in  the  city,  I  used  to  bring 
him  some  of  the  dessert,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  sleepy  eyes,  he  soon  found  his  way 
to  my  pockets. 

You  see,  Fritz,  what  makes  grand- 
&thers  happy  is  to  find  out  how  bright 
and  sensihle  their  grandchildren  are. 

Even  little  Esdras,  whom  Sorl6  was 
rocking,  understood  at  once  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on ;  he  stretched 
out  his  little  hands  to  me,  as  if  to  say, 
"  I  like  biscuits  too  I " 

We  were  all  of  us  very  happy.  At 
length,  having  sat  down,  I  gave  them  an 
account  of  the  day,  setting  forth  the 
eloquence  of  Burguet,  and  the  poor 
deserter's  happiness.  They  all  listened 
attentively.  Safel,  seated  on  my  knees, 
whisj)ered  to  me,  "  We  have  sold  three 
hundred  francs'  worth  of  brandy !  " 

This  news  pleased  me  greatly :  when 
one  makes  an  outlay,  he  onght  to  profit 
by  it. 

About  ten  o'clock,  after  Zeffen  had 
wished  us  good-night,  I  went  down  and 
shut  the  door,  and  put  the  key  under- 
neath for  the  sergeant,  if  he  should 
come  in  late. 

While  we  were  going  to  bed,  Sorl6 
repeated  what  S^fel  had  said,  adding 
that  we  should  be  in  easy  circumstances 
when  the  blockade  was  over,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  helped  us  in  the  midst  of 
great  calamities. 

We  were  happy  and  without  fear  of 
the  future. 

XVI. 

NoTHiT^a  extraordinary  occurred  for 
several  days.  The  governor  had  the 
plants  and  bushes  growing  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  ramparts  torn  away,  to 
make  desertion  less  easy,  and  he  forbade 
the  officers  being  too  rough  with  the 
men,  which  had  a  good  effect. 

At  this  time,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Austrians,  Russians,  Bavarians,  and 
Wurtemburgers,  by  s<iuadrons  and  regi- 
ments, passed  around  the  city  beyond 
range  of  our  cannon,  and  marched  upon 
Pans. 

Then  there  were  terrible  battles  in 
Champagne,  but  we  knew  nothing  of 
them. 

The  uniforms  changed  every  day 
around  the  place;   our  old  soldiers  on 
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top  of  the  ramparts  recognized  all  the 
different  nations  they  had  been  fighting 
for  twenty  years. 

Our  sergeant  came  regularly  after  the 
call-beat,  to  take  me  upon  the  arsenal 
ba<5tion ;  citizens  were  there  all  the  time, 
talking  about  the  invasion,  which  did 
not  come  to  an  end. 

It  was  wonderful!  In  the  direction 
of  St.  Jean,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
La  Bonne  Fontaine,  we  saw,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  cavalry  and  infantry  defiling, 
and  then  convoys  of  powder  and  balls, 
and  then  cannon,  and  then  files  of  bayo- 
nets, helmets,  red,  and  green,  and  blue 
coats,  lances,  peasants'  wagons  covered 
with  cloth — all  these  passed,  passed  like 
a  river. 

On  this  broad  white  plateau,  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  we  could  see  every- 
thing, to  the  depths  of  the  gorges. 

Now  and  then  some  Cossacks  or  dra- 
goons would  leave  the  main  body,  and 
push  on  galloping  to  the  very  focJt  of 
the  glacis,  in  the  lane  des  DameSy  or 
near  the  little  chapel.  Instantly  one  of 
our  old  marine  rf^tillerymen  would 
stretch  out  his  gray  moustaches  upon  a 
rampart  musket,  and  slowly  take  aim ; 
the  bystanders  would  all  gather  round 
him,  even  the  children,  who  would  creep 
between  your  legs,  fearless  of  balls  or 
shells— and  the  Biscaien  would  go  off! 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  Cossack 
or  Uhlan  fall  from  his  saddle,  and  the 
horse  rush  back  to  the  squadron  with 
his  bridle  on  his  neck.  The  people 
would  shout  with  joy ;  they  would  lean 
over  the  slope  and  look  down,  and  the 
gunner  would  rub  Ms  hands  and  say, 
"  One  more  gone  1 " 

At  other  times  these  old  men,  with 
their  ragged  cloaks  full  of  holes,  would 
bet  a  couple  of  sous  as  to  who  should 
bring  down  this  sentinel  or  that  vidette,. 
on  the  Mittelbronn  or  Bigelberg  hill. 

It  was  so  far  that  they  needed  good 
eyes  to  see  the  one  they  designated ; 
but  these  men,  accustomed  to  the  sea,, 
can  discern  everything  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. 

"Come,  Paradis,  there  he  is!"  one 
would  say. 

"Yes,  there  he  is!  Lay  down  your 
two  sous ;  there  are  mine ! " 

And  they  would  fire.     Tliey  would 
go  on  as  if  it  were  a  game  of  ninepins. 
God  knows  how  many  men  they  kdled 
47 
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for  the  sake  of  their  two  sons.  Every 
morning  about  nine  o'clock  I  found  these 
marines  in  my  shop,  drinking  to  the 
Cossack,  as  thejr  said.  The  last  drop 
they  poured  mto  their  hands,  to 
strengthen  the  nerves,  and  started  off 
with  roanded  backs,  calling  out : 

"Hey  I  good-day, Falher  Moses  I  The 
kaiserlick  is  very  well  I "" 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  so  many 
people  in  my  life  as  in  those  months  of 
January  and  February,  1814  ;  they  were 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt  I  How  the 
earth  could  produce  so  many  people  I 
could  not  comprehend. 

I  was  naturally  greatly  troubled  on 
account  of  it,  and  the  other  citizens  also, 
as  I  need  not  say;  but  our  sergeant 
laughed  and  winked. 

"  Look,  Father  Moses  I "  said  he,  point- 
ing from  Quatre- Vents  to  Bigelberg — 
"  all  these  that  are  passing  by,  all  &at 
have  passed,  and  all  that  are  going  to 
p^s,  are  to  enrich  Champagne  and 
Lorraine  I  The  Emperor  is  aown  there, 
waiting  for  them  in  a  good  place — he  is 
going  to  fall  upon  tlfeni  1  The  thunder- 
bolt of  Austertitz,  of  Jena,  of  Wagram, 
is  all  ready— it  can  wait  no  longer  I  Then 
they  will  file  back  in  retreat;  but  our 
armies  will  follow  them,  with  our  bayo- 
nets in  their  backs,  and  we  shall  go  out 
from  here,  and  flank  them  off.  Not  one 
shall  escape.  Their  account  is  settled. 
And  then  will  be  the  time  for  you  to 
liave  old  clothes  and  other  things  to  sell, 
Father  Moses  I  He  1  he  ]  he  I  How  fat 
you  will  grow  I " 

He  was  merry  beforehand  about  it; 
but  you  may  suppose,  Fritz,  xh&t  I  did 
not  count  much  upon  those  uniforms 
that  were  ronning  across  the  fields;  I 
would  much  rather  have  had  them  a 
thousand  leagues  away. 

Such  are  men — some  are  glad  and 
others  miserable  from  the  same  cause. 
The  sergeant  was  so  confident  that 
sometimes  he  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  thought  as  he  did. 

We  would  go  down  the  Rampart 
street  together;  he  would  go  to  the 
cantine  where  they  had  begun  to  distri- 
bute siege-rations,  or  perhaps  he  would 
go  home  with  me.  take  his  kttle  glass  of 
cherry  water,  ana  explain  to  me  the 
Emperor's  grand  strokes  since  '96  in 
Italy.  I  did  not  understand  anything 
about  it,  but  I  made  believe  that  I  un- 


derstood, which  answered  all  the  par* 
pose. 

There  came  heralds,  too,  sometimes  on 
the  road  from  Nancy,  sometimes  from 
Saveme  or  Metz.  They  raised,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  little  white  flag ;  one  of  their 
trumpets  sounded  and  then  withdrew; 
the  officer  of  the  outpost  inspected  the 
herald  and  bandaged  his  eyes,  then  he 
went  without  escort  through  the  city  to 
the  governor's  house.  But  what  tjiese 
heralds  told  or  demanded  never  tran- 
spired  in  the  city ;  the  council  of  defence 
alone  were  informed  of  it. 

We  lived  fSeistened  within  our  walls  as 
if  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and 
you  cannot  believe  how  that  weighs  upon 
one  after  a  while,  how  depressing  and 
overpowering  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  go 
out  even  upon  the  glacis.  Old  men  who 
had  been  nailed  for  ten  years  to  their 
arm-chairs,  and  who  never  thought  of 
moving,  were  oppressed  by  gnef  at 
knowing  that  the  gates  remained  shut. 
And  then  every  one  wants  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  to  see  strangers  and  talk  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country — ^no  one  knows 
how  much  he  needs  these  things  until 
he  has  had  experience  like  ours.  The 
meanest  peasant,  the  lowest  man  in 
Dagsburg  who  might  have  chanced  to 
come  into  the  city,  would  liave  hein 
received  like  a  god  ;  everybody  would 
have  run  to  see  him  and  ask  him  for  the 
news  from  France. 

Ah!  tbose  are  right  who  hold  that 
liberty  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  for  it 
is  insupportable  being  ^ut  up  in  a  prison 
— ^let  it  be  as  large  as  France.  Men  are 
made  to  come  and  go,  to  talk  and  write, 
and  live  together,  to  carry  on  trade,  to 
tell  the  news ;  and  if  yon  take  these  (torn 
them,  you  leave  nothmg  desiirable. 

Governments  do  not  want  to  wider> 
stand,  this  simple  matter;  they  think 
that  they  are  stronger  when  they  pre- 
vent men  from  livinp^  at  their  ease,  and 
at  last  everybody  is  tured  of  them.  The 
true  power  of  a  sovereign  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  liberty  be  can  give  the 
people,  and  not  to  that  wliicb  he  is 
obliged  to  take  away.  The  allies  had 
learned  this  from  Napoleon,  and  theooft 
came  their  confidence. 

The  saddest  thinff  of  aU  was  that, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  want  began 
to  be  felt.  I  cannot  say  that  money  was 
scarce,  because  a  centime  never  went  out 
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of  the  city,  but  eyerytMng  was  dear; 
what  three  months  before  was  worth 
two  sons  now  cost  twenty  I  This  has 
oflen  led  me  to  think  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  is  one  of  the  fooleries  invented 
by  scoundrels  to  deceive  the  weak* 
minded.  What  else  can  make  money 
scarce  ?  Tou  are  not  poor  with  two 
sous,  if  they  are  enough  to  buy  your 
bread,  wine,  meat,  clothes,  etc. ;  but  if 
you  need  twenty  times  more  to  buy 
these  thin^  then  not  only  are  you  poor, 
but  the  whole  country  is  poor.  Ihere 
is  no  want  of  money  when  everything 
is  cheap ;  it  is  always  scarce  when  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  dear. 

So,  when  people  are  shut  tip  as  we 
were,  it  is  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
sell  more  than  you  buy.  My  brandy 
sold  for  three  francs  the  quart,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  needed  bread,  oil,  po- 
tatoes, and  their  prices  were  all  propor- 
tionately high. 

One  morning  old  Mother  Qu6ru  came 
to  my  shop  and  wept ;  she  had  eaten 
nothing  for  two  days  I  and  yet  that  was 
the  least  thing,  said  she ;  she  missed  no- 
thing but  her  glass  of  wine,  which  I  gave 
her  gratis.  8he  gave  me  a  hundred 
blessings  and  went  away  happy.'  A 
good  many  others  would  have  liked  their 
glass  of  wine !  I  have  seen  old  men  in 
despair  because  they  had  nothing  where- 
with to  pay  for  it ;  they  even  gave  ashes 
for  pay ;  some  at  this  time  even  bad  a 
plan  for  burning  the  leaves  of  the  large 
walnut-tree  by  the  arsenal,  which  was 
much  approved  of. 

Unfortunately,  all  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  want ;  later  we  learned  to 
fast  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  it  be- 
came cold  again.  Every  evening  they 
fired  a  hundred  shells  upon  us,  but  we 
became  accustomed  to  all  that,  till  it 
seemed  quite  a  thing  of  course.  As 
soon  as  the  shell  burst  everybody  ran  to 
put  out  the  fire,  which  was  an  easy 
matter,  since  there  were  tubs  full  of  water 
in  every  house. 

Our  guns  replied  to  the  enemy ;  but 
as  after  ten  oVilock  the  Russians  fired 
only  with  flyine  pieces,  our  men  could 
aim  only  at  the  ^ace  of  their  firing, which 
was  changing  continually,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  reach  them. 

Sometimes  the  enemy  fired  incendiary 
balls ;  these  are  balls  pierced  with  three 


nails  in  a  triangle,  and  filled  with  so 
powerful  a  fire  that  it  could  be  extin- 
guished only  by  throwing  the  ball  under 
water,  which  was  done. 

We  had  as  yet  had  no  fires ;  but  our 
outposts  had  &llen  back,  and  the  allies 
drew  closer  and  closer  around  the  city. 
They  occupied  the  Ozillo  farm,  Pemette's 
tile-kiln,  ^nd  the  Miusons-Rouges,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  our  troops. 
Here  they  intended  to  pass  the  winter 
pleasantly.  These  were  Wurtemburg, 
Bavarian,  and  Baden  troops,  and  other 
landwehr,  who  replaced  in  Alsatia  the 
regular  troops  which  had  left  for  the  in- 
terior. 

We  could  plainly  see  their  sentinels 
in  long,  grayish  blue  coats,  flat  helmets, 
and  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  walking 
slowly  in  the  poplar  alley  which  leads 
to  the  tile-kiln. 

From  thence  these  troops  could  any 
moment,  on  a  dark  night,  enter  the  fosses 
and  even  attempt  to  force  a  postern. 

They  were  in  large  numbers  and  de- 
nied themselves  nothing,  having  three 
or  four  villages  around  them  to  furnish 
their  provisions,  and  the  great  fires  of 
the  tile-kiln  to  keep  them  warm. 

Sometimes  a  Kussian  battalion  re- 
lieved them,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
being  obliged  to  continue  its  route. 
These  Russians  bathed  in  the  little  pond 
behind  the  building,  in  spite  of  the  ice 
and  snow,  of  which  it  was  full. 

All  of  them,  Russians,  Wurtembnrgers 
and  Baden  men,  fired  upon  our  senti- 
nels, and  we  wondered  that  our  governor 
had  not  stopped  them  with  our  balls. 
But  one  day  the  sergeant  came  in  joy- 
fully, and  whispered  to  me,  winking : 

^^Get  up  early  to-morrow  morning, 
Father  Moses ;  don't  say  a  word  to  any 
one,  and  follow  me.  Tou  will  see  some- 
thing that  will  make  you  laugh.'' 

'^That  is  good,  sergeant  I "  said  I. 

He  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  long  be- 
fore  day,  about  five  o'clock,  I  heard  him 
jump  out  of  bed,  which  astonished  me 
more  than  if  I  had  heard  the  call-beat. 

I  rose  sofUy.  Sorl6  sleepily  asked 
me :  "  What  is  it,  Moses  ?  " 

'^  Go  to  sleep  again,  Sorl6,"  I  replied ; 
'Hhe  sergeant  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  show  me  something." 

She  said  no  more,  and  I  finished  dress- 
ing^ myself. 

Just  then  the  sergeant  knocked  at  the 
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door;  I  blew  out  the  candle,  and  we 
went  down.    It  was  very  dark. 

We  heard  a  faint  noise  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  barracks ;  the  sergeant  went  to- 
wards it,  saying :  "  Go  up  on  the  bastion ; 
we  are  going  to  attack  the  tile-kiln." 

I  ran  up  the  street  at  once.  As  I 
came  upon  the  rantparts  I  saw  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bastion  on  the  right  our 
gunners*  by  their  pieces.  They  did  not 
stir,  and  all  around  was  still ;  matches 
lighted  and  set  in  the  ground  gave  the 
only  light,  and  shone  like  stars  in  the 
darkneiss. 

Five  or  six  citizens,  unarmed  like  my- 
self, stood  motionless  at  the  entrance  of 
the  postern.  The  usual  cries,  '*  Senti- 
nels, take  care  1 "  were  answered  around 
the  city ;  and  without,  from  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  we  heard  the  cries  '*  Verdd  I " 
and  "  A^owk^a  /  "  ♦ 

It  was  very  cold,  a  dry  cold,  notwith- 
standing the  fog. 

Soon,  from  the  direction  of  the  square 
in  the  interior  of  the  city,  a  number  of 
men  went  up  the  street:  if  they  had 
kept  step  the  enemy  would  have  heard 
them  from  the  distance  upon  the  glacis ; 
but  they  came  pell-mell,  and  turned  near 
us  into  the  postern  stair-way.  It  took 
full  ten  minutes  for  them  to  pass.  You 
can  imagine  whether  I  watched  them, 
and  moreover  I  could  not  recognize  our 
sergeant  in  the  darkness. 

The  two  companies  formed  again  in 
the  fosses  after  their  defiling,  and  all 
was  still. 

My  feet  were  perfectly  numb,  it  was 
so  cold ;  but  curiosity  kept  me  there. 

At  last,  after  about  half  an  hour,  a 
pale  line  stretched  behind  the  bottom- 
land of  Fiquet,  around  the  woods  of  La 
Bonne  Fontaine.  Captain  Rolfo,  the 
other  citizens  and  myself^  leaned  against 
the  rampart,  and  looked  at  the  snow- 
covered  plain,  where  some  German  pa- 
trols were  wandering  in  the  fog,  and 
nearer  to  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis, 
the  Wurtemburg  sentinel  stood  motion- 
less in  the  poplar  alley  which  leads  to 
the  large  shed  of  the  tile-kiln. 

Everything  was  still  gray  and  indis- 
tinct ;  though  the  winter  sun,  as  white  as 
snow,  rose  above  the  dark  line  of  firs. 
Our  soldiers  stood  motionless,  with 
grounded  arms,  in  the  covered  ways.  The 

♦Who  goes  there? 


"  Verdds  I "  and  "  Somdaa  I "  went  their 
rounds.     It  grew  lighter  every  moment. 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  a 
fight  was  preparing,  when  six  sounded 
from  the  mayoralty,  and  suddenly  our 
two  companies,  without  command,  start- 
ed, shouldering  arms,  from  the  covered 
ways,  and  silently  descended  the  glacis. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  they  reached 
the  road  which  stretches  along  the  gar- 
dens, and  defiled  to  the  left,  following 
the  hedges. 

You  cannot  imagine  my  fright  when 
I  found  that  the  fight  was  about  to 
begin.  It  was  not  yet  clear  daylight, 
but  still  the  enemy's  sentinel  saw  the 
line  of  bay'onets  filing  behind  tiie  hedges, 
and  called  out  in  a  terrible  way :  *'  T>?r 

"  Forward !  **  replied  Captain  Vigne- 
ron,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  the 
heavy  soles  of  our  soldiers  sounded 
on  the  hard  ground  like  an  avalanche. 

The  sentinel  fired,  and  then  ran  up 
the  alley,  shouting  I  know  not  what. 
A  score  and  a  half  of  landwehr,  who 
formed  the  outpost  under  the  old  shed 
used  for  drying  bricks,  started  at  once ; 
they  did  not  have  time  for  repon- 
tance,'as  they  were  all  massacred  without 
mercy. 

We  could  not  see  very  well  at  that 
distance,  through  the  hedges  and  pop- 
lars, but  after  making  way  with  the 
post,  the  firing  of  the  musketry  and 
the  horrible  cries  were  heard  even  in  the 
city. 

AH  the  unfortunate  landwehr  who 
were  living  in  the  Pemette  farm-house 
— a  large  number  of  whom  were  un- 
dressed, like  respectable  men  at  home 
so  as  to  sleep  more  comfortably — ^jump- 
ed from  the  windows  in  their  panta- 
loons, in  their  drawers,  in  their  shirts, 
with  their  cartndge-boxes  on  their 
backs,  and  ranged  themselves  behind 
the  tile-kiln,  in  the  large  Seltier  mea- 
dow. Their  officers  thrust  and  ordered 
them  about  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 

There  must  have  been  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  them  there,  almost  naked  in 
the  snow,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
being  thus  surprised,  they  began  a  run- 
ning fire  which  was  well  sustained, 
when  our  two  pieces  on  the  bastion 
began  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

Oh !  what  carnage ! 

Looking  down  upon  them,  yon  shouM 
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have  seen  the  ballets  hit,  and  the  shirts 
fly  in  the  air !  And,  what  was  worst  for 
these  poor  wretches,  they  had  to  break 
ranks,'  because,  after  destroying  every- 
thing in  the  tile-kiln,  our  soldiers  went 
out  to  make  an  attack  with  their  bayo- 
nets. 

What  a  situation! — just  imagine  it, 
Fritz,  for  respectable  citizens,  merchants, 
bankers,  brewers,  innkeepers — peaceable 
men,  who  wanted  nothing  but  peace  and 
quietness. 

I  have  always  thought,  since  then, 
that  the  landwehr-systeni  is  a  very  bad 
one,  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  pay  a 
good  army  of  volunteers,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  country,  and  know  that 
their  pay,  pensions,  and  decorations  come 
from  the  nation  and  not  from  the  gov- 
ernment; young  men  devoted  to  tneir 
country  like  those  of  '92,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  because  they  are  respected 
and  honored  in  proportion  to  their 
sacrifices.  Yes,  this  is  what  they  ought 
to  be — and  not  men  who  are  thinking 
of  their  wives  and  children. 

Our  balls  struck  down  these  poor 
lathers  and  husbands  by  the  dozen.  To 
add  to  all  these  abominations,  two  other 
companies,  sent  out  by  the  council  of 
defence  from  the  posterns  of  the  guard 
and  of  the  German  gate,  and  which 
came  up,  one  by  the  Saverne  road, 
and  the  other  by  the  road  of  Petit- 
Saint- Jean,  now  began  to  spread  out, 
and  closed  ranks  behind  them,  firing 
upon  them  in  the  rear. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  had  a  diabolical 
talent  for  stratagem !  Who  would  ever 
have  imagined  such  a  stroke  ! 

On  seeing  this,  the  remnant  of  the 
landwehr  disbanded  on  the  great  white 
plain  like  a  whirlwind  of  sparrows.  Those 
who  had  not  had  time  to  put  on  their 
shoes  did  not  mind  the  stones  or  briers 
or  thorns  of  the  Fiquet  bottom ;  they 
ran  like  stags,  the  stoutest  as  fast  as  the 
rest. 

Our  soldiers  followed  them  like  hun- 
ters, stopping  not  a  second  except  to 
make  ready  and  fire.  All  the  ground 
in  front,  up  to  the  old  beech  in  the 
middle  of  the  meadow  of  Quatre- Vents, 
was  covered  with  their  bodies. 

Their  colonel,  a  burgomaster  doubts- 
less,  galloped  before  them  on  horseback, 
his  shirt  nying  out  behind  him. 


If  the  Baden  soldiers,  quartered  in 
the  village,  had  not  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, they  would  all  have  been  extermi- 
nated. But  two  battalions  of  Baden 
men  mustered  at  the  right  of  Quatre- 
Vents,  our  trumpets  sounded  the  recall, 
and  the  four  companies  joined  in  the 
allev  des  Dames  to  await  them. 

The  Baden  soldiers  then  halted,  and 
the  last  of  the  Wurtemburgers  passed 
behind  them,  glad  to  escape  from  such  a 
teiTible  destruction.  They  could  well 
say:  "I  know  what  war  is — I  have 
seen  it  at  the  worst ! " 

It  was  now  seven  o*clock — ^the  whole 
city  was  on  the  ramparts.  Soon  a  thick 
smoke  rose  above  tne  tile-kiln  and  the 
surrounding  buildings;  some  sappers 
had  gone  out  with  faggots  and  set  it  on 
fire.  It  was  all  burned  to  cinders ; 
nothing  remained  but  a  great  black  place, 
and  some  rubbish  behind  the  poplars. 

Our  four  companies,  seeing  that  the 
Baden  soldiers  did  not  mean  to  attack 
them,  returned  quietly,  the  trumpet  lead- 
ing. 

Xong  before  this,  I  had  gone  down  to 
the  square,  near  the  German  gate,  to 
meet  our  troops  as  they  aame  back.  It 
was  one  of  the  sights  which  I  shall  never 
forget ;  the  post  under  arms,  the  vete- 
rans hanging  by  the  chains  of  the  lower- 
ed drawbridge;  the  men,  women,  and 
children  pushing  in  the  street ;  and  out- 
side, on  the  ramparts,  the  trumpets 
sounding,  and  answered  by  the  echoes 
of  the  oastions  and  half-moon ;  the 
wounded,  who,  pale,  tattered,  covered 
with  blood,  came  in  first,  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  comrades ;  Lieu- 
tenant Schnindret,  in  one  of  the  tile- 
kiln  arm-chairs,  his  face  covered  with 
sweat,  with  a  bullet  in  his  abdomen, 
shouting  with  thick  voice  and  extended 
hand,  *'*'Vtve  l^Miiperetir/^*  the  soldiers 
who  threw  the  Wurtemburg  commander 
from  his  barrow  to  put  one  of  our  own  in 
it ;  the  drums  under  the  gate  beating  the 
march,  while  the  troops,  with  arms  at 
will,  arfd  bread  and  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions stuck  on  their  bayonets,  entered 
proudly  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts: 
"  Surra  for  the  Sixth  Light  Ivfantry  t  '* 
These  are  things  which  only  old  people 
can  boast  of  having  seen ! 

Ah,  Fritz,  men  are  not  what  they  once 
were !  In  my  time,  others  paid  the  cost 
of  war.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  that 
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virtue ;  he  mined  not  France,  but  bis 
enemies.  Now-a-days  we  pay  for  our 
own  glory. 

And,  in  those  times,  the  soldiers 
brought  back  booty,  sacks,  epaulettes, 
cloaks,  officers'  sashes,  watches,  etc., 
etc.!  They  remembered  that  General 
Bonaparte  had  said  to  them  in  1796 : 
"  Yoli  need  clothes  and  shoes ;  the  Re- 
public owes  you  much,  she  can  give  you 
nothing.  I  am  going  to  lead  you  into 
the  richest  country  in  the  world ;  there 
you  will  find  honors,  glory,  riches ! "  In 
fine,  I  saw  at  once  that  we  were  going 
to  sell  glasses  of  wine  in  large  quantities. 

As  the  sergeant  passed  I  called  to  him 
from  the  distance,  "  Sergeant ! " 

He  saw  me  in  the  crowd,  reaching  out 
my  arms  joyfully ;  he  gave  me  his  hand, 
exclaiming :  ^'  It  is  all  right,  Father  Mo- 
ses ;  it  is  all  right ! " 

Everybodv  laughed. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  procession,  I  ran  to  the  market  to 
open  my  shop. 

Little  Safel  bad  also  understood  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  profitable  day,  for, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  he  had  come 
and  taken  hold  of  my  coat-tails,  and 
said:  ^^  I  have  the  key  of  the  market ;  I 
have  it;  let  us  make  haste !  Let  us  try  to 
get  there  before  Frichard ! " 

Whatever  natural  bent  a  child  may 
have,  it  shows  itself  at  once ;  it  is  truly 
the  Lord's  gift. 

So  we  ran  to  the  shop.  I  laid  out  my 
goods,  and  Safel  remained  with  them 
while  I  went  home  to  eat  a  morsel,  and 
get  a  good  quantity  of  sous  and  small 
change. 

Sorl6  and  Zeffen  were  at  their  counter 
selling  small  glassfuls.  Everything  went 
well  as  usual.  But  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  when  the  soldiers  had  broken  ranks 
and  put  back  their  mtlskets  in  their 
places  at  the  barracks,  the  erowd  was  so 
great,  at  my  shop  in  the  market,  of  those 
wishing  to  sell  me  coats,  sacks,  watches, 
pistols,  cloaks,  epaulettes,  etc.,  that  with- 
out S4fel's  help  I  never  could  have  got 
out  of  it. 

I  had  got  all  these  things,  so  to  speak,  for 
nothing.  Men  of  this  sort  never  trouble 
themselves  about  to-morrow ;  their  only 
thought  was  to  live  well  from  one  day  to 
another,  to  have  tobacco,  brandy,  and  the 
other  good  things  which  are  never  want- 
ing in  a  garrisoned  town. 


That  day,  in  six  hours'  time,  I  famifih- 
ed  my  shop  anew  with  coats,  doaka, 
pantaloons,  and  thick  boots  of  genuine 
German  leather,  of  the  first  quality,  and 
I  bought  things  of  all  sorts — nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds'  worth — which  I 
afterwards  sold  for  six  or  seven  tiroes 
itiore  than  they  cost  me.  All  those  land- 
wehr  were  well-to-do,  and  even  rich  cit- 
izens, with  good,  substantial  clothes. 

The  soldiers,  too,  sold  me  a  good 
many  watches,  which  Goolden  the  old 
watchmaker  did  not  want,  because  they 
were  taken  from  the  dead. 

But  what  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
all  the  rest,  was  that  Frichard^  who  was 
sick  for  three  or  four  days,  could  not 
come  and  open  his  shop.  It  makes  me 
laugh  now  to  think  of  it.  It  gave  the 
rascal  that  green  jaundice  which  never 
left  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^ 

At  noon  Safel  went  to  fetch  our  din- 
ner in  a  basket ;  we  ate  under  the  shed 
so  as  not  to  lose  custom,  and  could  not 
leave  for  a  minute  till  night.  Scarcely 
had  one  band  gone  away,  before  two  and 
often  three  others  came  at  once. 

I  was  sinking  with  fisitigue,  and  so  was 
S&fel ;  nothing  but  our  love  of  trading 
sustained  us. 

Another  pleasant  thing  which  I  recall 
is  that,  on  going  home  a  few  minutes 
before  seven,  we  saw  at  a  distance  that 
our  other  shop  was  ftill.  My  wife  aT>d 
daughter  had  not  been  able  to  close  the 
counter ;  they  had  raised  the  price,  and 
the  soldiers  did  not  even  notice  it,  it 
seemed  such  a  simple  matter;  so  th»t 
not  only  the  French  money  which  I  had 
just  given  them,  but  also  Wurtemburg 
florins  came  to  my  pocket. 

Two  trades  which  helji  each  other 
along  are  an  excellent  thmg,  Fritz :  re- 
member that!  Without  my  brandies  I 
should  not  have  had  the  money  to  huy 
BO  manv  goods,  and  without  the  market 
where  1  gave  ready  money  for  the  booty, 
the  soldiers  would  not  Lave  had  where- 
with to  buy  my  brandy.  This  shows  us 
plainly  that  the  Lord  favors  orderly  arid 
peaceable  men,  provided  thev  know  howr 
to  profit  by  good  opportunities. 

At  length,  as  we  could  not  do  more, 
we  werd  obliged  to  close  the  shop,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  soldiers 
and  defer  the  business  till  tomor- 
row. 

About  nine  o*cIock,  after  sopper,  we 
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all  sat  down  together  aroand  the  lar^e 
lamp,  to  count  our  pennies.  I  made 
rollfl  of  three  francs  each,  and  on  the 
chair  next  me  the  pile  reached  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  table.  Little  Saiel  put  the 
white  pieces  in  a  wooden  bowl,  it  was 
a  pleasant  sight  to  us  all,  and  Sor]6  said: 
**  We  have  sold  twice  a&much  as  usual. 
The  more  we  raise  the  price  the  better 
it  sells." 

I  was  going  to  reply  that  still  we  must 
use  moderation  in  all  things — ^for  these 
women,  even  the  best  of  them,  do  not 
know  that — when  the  sergeant  came  in 
to  take  his  little  glass.  He  wore  his  reg- 
ulation cap,  and  carried  across  his  cape 
a  kind  of  bag  of  red  leather,  which  hong 
upon  his  thigh. 

"  He,  he,  he ! "  said  he,  as  he^saw  the 
rolls.  "The  devil!  the  devil !  You 
ought  to  be  pleased  with  this  day's 
work.  Father  Moses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  not  bad,  sergeant,"  I  joyfully 
replied. 

"I  think,"  Biud  he,  as  he  sat  down 
and  tasted  the  little  glass  of  cherry- 
watier,  which  Zeffen  had  just  poured  out 
for  him,  "  I  think  that  after  one  of  two 
sorties  more,  yon  will  pass  colonel  in 
the  shop  regiment.  So  much  the  better; 
I  am  very  glad  of  it! " 

Thet),  laughing  heaitily,  he  said, 

**  He,  Father  Moses !  see  what  I  have 
here;  these  rascals  of  kaiserlicks  deny 
themselves  nothing." 

At  the  same  time  he  opened  his  bag, 
and  began  to  draw  out  a  pair  of  mittens 
furred  with  fox-skin,  then  some  good 
woollen  stockings,  and  a  large  knife  with 
a  horn  handle  and  blades  of  very  fine 
steel.    He  opened  the  blades : 

"There  is  everything  here,"  said  he, 
"a  pruning-knife,  a  saw,  small  knives 
and  large  ones,  even  to  a  file  for  nails." 

"For  finger-nails,  sergeant  1"  said  I. 

"Ah!  that  would  not  be  strange," 
said  he.  "This  big  landwehr  was  as 
nice  as  a  new  crown-piece.  He  would  be 
likely  to  file  his  finger-nails.   But  wait  1 " 

My  wife  and  children,  leaning  over  us, 
looked  on  with  eager  eyes.  Thrusting 
lis  hand  into  a  sort  of  portfolio  in  the 
side  of  the  bag,  he  drew  out  a  handsome 
miniature,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  but 
larger. 

"See!  What  ought  this  to  be 
worth  ?  " 


I  looked,  then  Sorl6,  then  Zefien,  and 
S&fel.  We  were  all  surprised  at  a  work 
of  such  beauty,  and  affected  too,  for 
the  miniature  represented  a  fair  young 
woman  and  two  lovely  children,  as  fresh 
as  rose-buds. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
asked  the  sergeant. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Sorlfi. 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  it  worth  ?  " 

I  took  the  miniature  and  examined  it. 

"  To  any  one  else,  sergeant,"  said  I, 
"I  should  say  that  it  was  worth  fifty 
francs;  but  the  gold  alone  is  worth 
more,  and  I  should  estimate  it  at  a  hun- 
dred francs ;  we  can  weigh  it." 

"  And  the  portrait,  Father  Moses?  " 

"The  portrait  is  worth  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you.  Such 
things  do  not  sell  in  this  country ;  they 
are  of  no  value  except  to  the  family." 

**  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  we  will  talk 
about  that,  by  and  by." 

He  put  back  the  miniature  in  the  bag. 

"  Do  you  read  German  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Very  well." 

"Ah,  good!  I  am  curious  to  hear 
what  thiskaii^erlick  had  to  write.  See,  it 
is  a  letter !  He  was  keeping  it  doubtless 
for  the  baggage*master  to  send  it  to 
Germany.  But  we  came  too  soon. 
What  does  it  say  ?  " 

He  handed  me  a  letter  addressed  to 
Madame  Roedig,  Stutgart,  No.  6  Berg- 
strasse.  That  Tetter,  Fritz,  here  it  is. 
Sorl6  has  kept  it;  it  will  tell  you  more 
about  the  landwehr  than  I  can." 

"BlEGELBERQ,  Feb.   26,   1814. 

*'Dbar  Aurelia:  Thy  good  letter  of 
January  29th  reached  Coblentz  too  late ; 
the  regiment  was  on  its  way  to  Alsatia. 

"  We  have  had  a  great  man v  discom- 
forts, from  rain  and  snow.  I'he  regi- 
ment came  first  to  Bitchc,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  forts  possible,  built  upon 
rooks  up  in  the  sky.  We  were  to  take 
part  in  blockading  it^  but  a  new  order 
sent  us  on  farther,  to  the  fort  of  Lutzel 
stein,  on  the  mountain,  where  we  re 
mained  two  days  at  the  village  of  Petei*s- 
bach,  to*  summon  that  little  place  to  sur 
render.  The  veterans  whoneld  it  hav- 
ing replied  by  cannon,  our  colonel  did 
not  judj^e  it  necessary  to  storm  it,  and, 
thauK  God !  we  received  orders  to  go 
and  blockade  another  fortress,  surround- 
ed by  good  villages  which  furnish  us  pro- 
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visionB  in  abundance ;  this  is  Phalsburg, 
a  couple  of  leagues  from  Saverne.  We 
replace,  here,  the  Austrian  regiment  of 
Vogelgesang,  which  has  left  for  Lor- 
raine. 

"Thy  good  letter  has  followed  me 
everywhere,  and  it  fills  me  now  with  joy. 
Embrace  little  Sabrina  and  our  dear  lit- 
tle Henry  for  me  a  hundred  times,  and 
receive  my  embraces  yourself,  too,  thou 
dear,  adored  wife ! 

"  Ah !  when  shall  we  be  together  again 
in  our  little  pharmacy  ?  When  shall  I 
see  again  my  vials  nicely  labelled  upon 
their  shelves,  with  the  heads  of  Escula- 
piu3  and  Hi)3pocrates  above  the  door? 
When  shall  1  take  my  pestle,  and  mix 
my  drugs  again  after  the  prescribed  for- 
mulas ?  y/hen  shall  I  have  the  joy  of 
sitting  again  in  my  comfortable  arm- 
chair, in  front  of  a  good  fire,  in  our  back 
shop,  and  hear  Henry's  little  wooden 
horse  roll  upon  the  floor,  Henry  whom 
I  so  long  for  ?  And  thou,  dear,  adored 
wife,  when  wilt  thou  exclaim  :  ^  It  is  my 
Henry ! '  as  thou  seest  me  return  crown- 
ed with  palms  of  victory," 

"These  Gennans,"  interrupted  the 
sergeant,  "are  blockheads  as  well  as 
asses !  They  are  to  have  palms  of  vie- 
to^  !    What  a  silly  letter ! " 

But  Sorl^  and  Zeffen  listened  as  I 
read,  with  teare  in  their  eyes.  They 
held  o\ir  little  ones  in  their  arms,  and  I, 
too,  thinking  that  Baruch  might  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  as  this  poor 
man,  was  greatly  moved. 

Now,  Fritz,  hear  the  end : 

"  We  are  here  in  an  old  tile-kiln,  within 
range  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  A  few 
shells  are  fired  upon  the  city  every  even- 
ingi  ^y  order  of  the  Russian  general, 
Berdiaiw,  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
inhabitants  decide  to  open  the  gates. 
That  must  be  before  long;  they  are 
short  of  provisions !  Then  we  shall  be 
comfortaoly  lodged  in  the  citizens' 
bouses,  till  the  end  of  this  glorious  cam- 
paign; and  that  will  be  soon,  for  the 
regular  armies  have  all  passed  with- 
out resistance,  and  we  bear  daily  of  great 
victories  in  Champagne.  Bonaparte  is 
in  full  retreat;  field-marshals  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg  have  united  their 
forces,  and  are  only  five  or  six  days' 
march  from  Paiis " 

"What?     What?     What  is  that? 


What  does  he  say?"  stammered  out 
the  sergeant,  leaning  over  towards  the 
letter.     "  Read  that  again  1 " 

I  looked  at  him ;  he  was  very  pale,  and 
his  cheeks  shook  with  anger. 

"  He  says  that  generals  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg  are  near  Paris." 

"Near  Paris  1  They!  The  rascals!" 
he  faltered  out. 

Suddenly,  with  a  bad  look  on  his  &ce, 
he  gave  a  low  laugh  and  said : 

"Ah!  thou  meanest  to  take  Phal»- 
burg,  dost  thou  ?  Thou  meanest  to  re- 
turn  to  thy  land  of  sauerkrout  with 
palms  of  victory.  He !  he !  he !  I  have 
given  thee  thy  palms  of  victory ! " 

He  made  the  motions  of  pricking 
with  his  bayonet  as  he  spoke,  "One— 
tlDO — hj)p  I " 

It  made  us  all  tremble  only  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Yes,  Father  Moses,  so  it  is,"  said  he, 
emptying  his  glass  by  little  sips.  "I 
have  nailed  this  sort  of  an  apothecary 
to  the  door  of  the  tile-kiln.  He  made 
up  a  ^nny  face — his  eyes  starting  from 
his  head.  His  Aurelia  will  have  to  ex- 
pect' him  a  good  while!  But  never 
mind!  Only,  Madame  Sorl6,  I  assure 
vou  that  it  is  a  lie.  You  must  not 
believe  a  word  that  he  says.  The 
Emperor  will  send  them  back.^  Dou't 
be  troubled." 

I  did  not  wish  to  go  on.  I  felt  my- 
self  grow  cold,  and  I  finished  the  let- 
ter Quickly,  passing  over  a  good  deal 
whicn  contained  no  information,  only 
compliments  for  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

The  sergeant  himself  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  went  out  soon  afterwards,  say- 
ing, "Good-night!  Throw  that  in  the 
fire ! " 

Then  I  put  the  letter  aside,  and  we 
all  sat  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
minutea.  I  opened  the  door.  The  ser- 
geant was  in  nis  room  at  the  end  of  the 
alley,  and  I  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  What  a  horrible  thing!  Not  only 
to  kill  the  father  of  a  family  like  a  fly, 
but  to  laugh  about  it  ailerwards  I " 

"Yes,"  replied  Sorle.  "And  the 
worst  of  it  is  thalj  he  is  not  a  b^id  man. 
He  lovea  the  Emperor  too  well,  that  is 
all ! " 

The  infoimation  contained  in  the  let- 
ter caused  us  mudi  serious  reHection, 
and   that  night,  notwithstanding  oor 
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stroke  of  good  fortune  in  our  sales,  I 
woke  more  than  once,  and  thought  of 
this  terrible  war,  and  wondered  what 
would  become  of  the  country  if  Napo- 
leon were  no  longer  its  master.  But 
these  questions  were  above  my  compre- 
hension, and  I  did  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer them. 


•  »• 


The  flatordAy  Bertew. 
MODERN   MOTHERa 

No  human  affection  has  been  so  pas* 
sionately  praised  as  maternal  love,  and 
none  is  supposed  to  be  so  holy  or  so 
strong.  Lven  the  poetic  aspect  of  the 
instinct  which  inspires  the  young  with 
their  dearest  dreams  does  not  rank  so 
high  as  this,  and  neither  lover's  love  nor 
conjugal  love,  neither  filial  affection  nor 
frateraal,  comes  near  the  sanctity  or 
grandeur  of  the  maternal  instinct.  But 
ail  women  are  not  equally  rich  in  this 
great  gift ;  and,  to  judge  by  appearances, 
English  women  are  at  this  moment  par- 
ticularly poor.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
— society  has  put  maternity  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  nursery  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  place  of  punishment,  not  of  pleas- 
ure, to  the  modem  mother.  Two  points 
connected  with  this  subject  are  of  grow- 
ing importance  at  this  present  time — the 
one  is  the  increasing  disinclination  of 
married  women  to  be  mothers  at  all; 
the  other,  the  large  number  of  those  who, 
being  mothers,  will  not,  or  cannot,  nurse 
their. own  children.  In  the  mad  race 
after  pleasure  and  excitement  now  going 
on  all  through  English  society  the  tender 
duties  of  motherhood  have  become  simply 
disagreeable  restraints,  and  the  old  feel- 
ing of  the  blessing  attending  the  quiver 
full  is  exchanged  for  one  expressive  of 
the  very  reverse.  With  some  of  the 
more  intellectual  and  less  instinctive  sort, 
maternity  is  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  de- 
gradation ;  and  women  of  this  stamp, 
sensible  enough  in  everything  else,  talk 
impatiently  among  themselves  of  the  base 
necessities  laid  on  them  by  men  and 
nature,  and  how  hateful  to  them  is  every- 
thing connected  with  their  characteristic 
duties.  This  wild  revolt  against  nature, 
and  specially  this  abhorrence  of  matcrni- 
tv,  is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  by 
American  women,  with  grave  national 
consequences  resulting ;  but  though  we 


have  not  yet  reached  the  Transatlantic 
limit,  the  state  of  feminine  feeling  and 
physical  condition  among  ourselves  will 
disastrously  affect  the  future  unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  bring  our  women 
back  to  a  healthier  tone  of  mind  and 
body.  No  one  can  object  to  women  de- 
clining marriage  altogether  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  self-^levotion  to  some  project 
or  idea ;  but,  when  married,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous doctrine  to  hold  that  they  are  in 
any  way  degraded  by  the  consequences, 
and  that  natural  functions  are  less  honor- 
able than  social  excitements.  The  world 
can  get  on  without  balls  and  morning 
calls,  it  can  get  on  too  without  amateur 
art  and  incorrect  music,  but  not  without 
wives  and  mothers ;  and  those  times  in  a 
nation's  history  when  women  have  been 
social  ornaments  rather  than  family 
home-stays  have  ever  been  times  of  na- 
tional decadence  and  of  moral  failure. 

Part  of  this  growing  disinclination  is 
due  to  the  enormous  expense  incurred 
now  by  having  children.  As  women 
have  ceased  to  take  any  active  share  in 
their  own  housekeeping,  whether  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  nursery,  the  consequence 
is  an  additional  cost  for  service,  which  is 
a  serious  item  in  the  yearly  accounts. 
Women  who,  if  they  lived  a  rational  life, 
could  and  would  nurse  their  children, 
no.w  require  a  wet-nurse,  or  the  services 
of  an  experienced  woman  who  can  ^^  bring 
up  by  hand,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  women 
who  once  would  have  had  one  nurse- 
maid now  have  two ;  and  women  who, 
had  they  lived  a  generation  ago,  would 
have  had  none  at  all,  must  in  their  turn 
have  a  wretched  young  creature  without 
thought  or  knowledge,  into  whose  ques- 
tionable care  they  deliver  what  should 
be  the  most  sacred  obligation  and  the 
most  jealously-guarded  charge  they  pos- 
sess. It  is  rare  if,  in  any  section  of 
society  where  hired  service  can  be  had, 
mothers  give  more  than  a  superficial 
personal  superintendence  to  nursery  or 
schoolroom — ^a  superintendence  about 
as  thorough  as  their  housekeeping,  and 
as  efficient.  The  one  set  of  duties  is 
quite  as  unfashionable  as  the  other,  and 
money  is  held  to  relieve  from  the  service 
of  love  as  entirely  as  it  relieves  from  the 
need  of  labor.  And  yet,  side  by  side 
with  this  personal  relinquishment  of  nat- 
ural duties,  has  grown  up,  perhaps  as  an 
instinctive  compensation,  an  amount  of 
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attention  and  expensive  management 
specially  remarkable.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  children  were  made  of  so 
much  individual  importance  in  the  family, 
yet  in  so  little  direct  relation  with  the 
mother — never  a  time  when  maternity 
did  so  little  and  social  organization  so 
much.  Juvenile  parties;  the  kind  of 
moral  obligation  apparently  felt  by  all 
parents  to  provide  heated  and  unhealthy 
amusements  for  their  boys  and  girls  dur- 
ing the  holidays ;  extravagance  in  dress, 
following  the  same  extravagance  among 
their  mothers ;  the  increasing  cost  of 
education ;  the  fuss  and  turmoil  gene- 
rally made  over  them — all  render  them 
real  burdens  in  a  house  where  money  is 
not  too  plentiful,  and  where  every  child 
that  comes  is  not  only  an  additional 
mouth  to  feed  and  an  additional  body  to 
clothe,  but  a  subtractor  by  just  so  much 
iVom  the  family  fund  of  pleasure.  Even 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  money,  the  un- 
avoidable restraints  of  the  condition,  for 
at  least  some  months  in  the  year, 
more  than  counterbalance  any  sentimen- 
tal delight  to  be  found  in  maternity. 
For,  before  all  other  things  in  life,  mater- 
nity demands  unselfishness  in  women ; 
and  this  is  just  the  one  virtue  of  which 
women  have  least  at  this  present  time 
— just  the  one  reason  why  motherhood 
is  at  a  discount,  and  children  are  regard- 
ed as  inflictions  instead  of  blessings. 

Few  middle-class  women  are  content 
to  bring  up  their  children  with  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  former  times,  and 
to  let  them  share  and  share  alike  in  the 
family,  with  only  so  much  difiference  in 
their  treatment  as  is  required  by  their 
difference  of  state ;  fewer  still  are  willing 
to  share  in  the  labor  and  care  that  must 
come  with  children  in  the  easiest-going 
household,  and  so  to  save  in  the  expenses 
by  their  own  work.  The  shabbiest  little 
wife,  with  her  two  financial  ends  always 
gaping  and  never  meeting,  must  have 
her  still  shabbier  little  drudge  to  wheel 
her  perambulator,  so  as  to  give  her  an 
air  of  fine4adyhood  and  being  too  good 
for  work  ;  ana  the  most  indolent  house- 
keeper, whose  work  is  done  in  half  an 
hour,  cannot  find  time  to  go  into  the 
gardens  or  the  square  with  nurse  and 
the  children,  so  that  she  may  watch  over 
them  herself  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  In  France,  where  it  is 
the  fashion  for  mother  and  bonne  to  be 


together  both  oat  of  doors  and  at  home, 
at  least  the  children  are  not  neglected 
nor  ill-treated,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  us;  and  if  they  are  improperly 
managed,  aocording  to  our  ideas,  the 
fault  is  in  the  system,  not  in  the  want  of 
maternal  supervision.  Here  it  is  a  very 
rare  case  indeed  when  the  mother  ao- 
companies  the  nurse  and  children  ;  and 
those  days  when  she  does  are  nursery 
gala  days,  to  be  talked-  of  and  remem- 
bered for  weeks  after.  As  they  grow 
older,  she  may  take  them  occasionally 
when  she  visits  her  more  intimate  friends ; 
but  this  is  for  her  own  pleasure,  not  their 
good,  and  is  quite  beside  the  question  of 
going  with  them  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  cared  for.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  each  mother  has  a  profound  belief 
in  her  own  nurse,  and  that  when  she 
condemns  the-  neglect  and  harshness 
shown  to  other  children  by  the  servants 
in  charge,  she  makes  a  mental  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  her  own,  and  is  verj 
sure  that  nothing  improper  or  ci-uel  takes 
place  in  her  nursery.  Her  children  do 
not  complain,  and  she  always  tells  them 
to  come  to  her  when  anything  is  ami^ ; 
on  which  negative  evidence  she  satisfies 
her  soul,  and  makes  sure  that  all  is  rights 
because  she  is  too  neglectful  to  5ee  if 
anything  is  wrong.  She  does  not  re- 
member that  her  children  do  not  com- 
plain because  they  dare  not.  Dear  and 
oeautiful  as  all  mammas  are  to  the  small 
fry  in  the  nursery,  they  are  always  in  a 
certain  sense  Junos  sitting  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Olympus,  making  occasional  gra- 
cious and  benign  descents,  but  practi- 
cally too  far  removed  for  useful  interfe- 
rence ;  while  nurse  is  an  ever-present 
power,  capable  of  sly  pinches  and  secret 
raids,  as  well  as  of  more  open  oppression 
— a  power,  therefore,  to  be  propitiated, 
if  only  with  the  grim  subservience  of  a 
Yezidi,  too  much  afraid  of  the  Evil  One 
to  oppose  him.  Wherefore  nurse  is  pro- 
pitiated, failing  the  protection  of  the 
glorified  creature  just  gone  to  her  grand 
dinner  in  a  cloud  of  laoe  and  a  blaze  of 
jewels ;  and  the  first  lesson  taught  the 
youthful  Christian  in  short  frocks  or 
Knickerbockers  is  not  to  carry  tales  down 
stair8,and  by  no  means  to  let  mamma  know 
what  nurse  desires  should  be  kept  secret* 
A  great  deal  of  other  evil,  beside  these 
sly  beginnings  of  deceit,  is  taught  in  the 
nursery ;  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  thonghl. 
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of  superstitioasfeaTyOf  clasB  coarseness. 
As,  indeed,  how  must  it  not  be  when  we 
think  of  the  early  habits  and  education 
of  the  women  taken  into  the  nursery  to 
give  the  first  strong  indelible  impressions 
to  the  young  souls  under  their  care  ? 
Many  a  man  with  a  ruined  constitution, 
and  many  a  woman  with  shuttered 
nerves,  can  trace  back  the  beginning  of 
their  sorrow  to  those  neglected  childish 
days  of  theirs  when  nurses  had  it  all 
their  own  way  because  mamma  never 
looked  below  the  surface,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  what  was  said  instead  of  see- 
ing for  herself  what  was  done.  It  is  an 
odd  state  of  society  which  tolerates  this 
transfer  of  a  mother's  holiest  and  most 
important  duty  into  the  hunds  of  a  mere 
stranger,  hired  by  the  month,  and  never 
thorouglily  known.  Where  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  family  isof  the  patriarchal  kind 
— old  retainers  marrying  and  multiplying 
about  the  central  home,  and  carrying  on  a 
warm  personal  attachment  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — ^this  transfer  of  ma- 
ternal care  has  not  such  bad  effects ;  but 
in  our  present  way  of  life,  without  love 
or  real  relationship  between  masters  and 
servants,  and  where  service  is  rendered 
for  just  so  much  money  down,  and  for 
nothing  more  noble,  it  is  a  hideous  sys- 
tem, and  one  .that  makes  the  modern 
mother  utterly  inexplicable.  We  won- 
der where  her  mere  instincts  can  be,  not 
to  speak  of  her  reason,  her  love,  her  con- 
science, her  pride.  Pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence  have  indeed  gained  tremen- 
dous power,  in  these  later  days,  when 
they  can  thus  break  down  the  force  of 
the  strongest  law  of  nature,  a  law 
stronger  even  than  that  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

Folly  is  the  true  capillary  attraction 
of  the  moral  world,  and  penetrates  every 
stratum  of  society ;  and  the  folly  of  ex- 
travagant attire  m  the  drawing-room  is 
reproduced  in  the  nursery.  Not  con- 
tent with  bewildering  men's  minda,  and 
emptying  their  husbands'  purses  for  the 
enhancement  of  their  own  charms,  wo- 
men do  the  same  by  their  children,  and 
the  mother  who  leaves  the  health,  and 
mind,  and  temper,  and  purity  of  her  off- 
spring in  the  keeping  of  a  hired  nurse 
takes  especial  care  of  the  color  and  cut 
of  the  frocks  and  petticoats.  And  al- 
ways with  the  same  strain  after  show, 
and  the  same  endeavor  to  make  a  little 


look  a  mickle.  The  children  of  five 
hundred  a  year  mnst  look  like  those  of 
a  thousand;  and  those  of  a  thousand 
must  rival  the  tentie  of  little  lords  and 
ladies  bom  in  the  purple;  while  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  the  trades- 
man class  is  a  matter  of  real  amazement 
to  those  let  into  the  secret.  Simplicity 
of  diet,  too,  is  going  out  with  simplicity 
of  dress,  with  simplicity  of  habits  gen- 
erally ;  and  stimulants  and  concentrated 
food  are  now  the  rule  in  the  nursery, 
where  they  mar  as  many  constitutions 
as  they  make.  More  than  one  child  of 
which  we  have  had  personal  knowledge 
has  yielded  to  disease  induced  by  too 
stimulating  and  too  heating  a  diet ;  but 
artificial  habits  demand  corresponding 
artificiality  of  food,  and  so  the  candle 
bums  at  both  ends  instead  of  one.  Again, 
as  for  the  increasing  inability  of  edu- 
cated women  to  nurse  their  children, 
even  if  desirous  of  doing  so,  that  also  is 
a  bodily  condition  brought  about  by  an 
unwholesome  and  unnatural  state  of  life. 
Late  hours,  high  living,  heated  blood, 
and  vitiated  atmosphere  are  the  causes 
of  this  alarming  physical  defect.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
women  should  forego  their  pleasurable 
indulgences,  or  do  anything  disagreeable 
to  their  senses,  for  the  sake  of  their  off- 
spring. They  are  not  famous  for  look- 
ing far  ahead  on  any  matter,  but  to  ex- 
pect them  to  look  beyond  themselves, 
and  their  own  present  generation,  is  to 
expect  the  great  miracle  that  never  comes. 


•♦•" 


BenUey*!  Mitoellany. 
SlllSOira  HISTORY  OF  THE  GYPSIES.* 

So  common  is  the  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  people  residing  in  the  British  Isles 
that  the  gypsies  do  not — in  fact,  cannot — 
exist  in  a  civilized  state,  that  it  amounts 
almost  to  an  instinct.  And  yet  it  would 
puzzle  most  of  such  people  to  give  an 
intelligible  reason  for  such  an  opinion. 
That  the  tribe,  in  a  more  or  less  mixed 
state  as  regards  blood,  and  in  very  large 
numbers,  does  exist  in  positions  discon- 
nected from  the  use  of  a  tent,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  such  hold  themselves 
to  be  gypsies,  are  facts  that  can  admit  of 
no  contradiction.  An  Enc^lishman  has 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  ia 

*  Bmpflon  Loir  And  Co. 
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meant  by  a  civilized  American  Indian,  or 
a  civilized  negro,  or  a  civilized  man  of 
almost  any  particular  race,  no  matter 
whether  he  lives  by  himself  or  among 
more  civilized  races ;  why,  then,  should 
he  feel  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  a  civilized  gypsy? 
Perhaps  no  Englishman  has  ever  doubt- 
ed the  fact  of  there  being  gypsies  in 
Spain  who  do  not  follow  the  tent ;  why, 
then,  doubt  the  existence  of  such  in 
Great  Britain  ?  No  one  is  likely  to 
believe  that  if  a  common  native  were 
to  "  play  gypsy,"  he  would  thereby  real- 
ly be  a  gypsy.  So,  then,  as  it  is  not  the 
style  of  life,  or  the  dress,  or  the  charac- 
ter that  makes  a  gypsy,  what  is  it  that 
does  ?  So  little  do  people  know  of  what, 
in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
gypsy  is,  that  it  is  almost  presumptuous 
for  them  to  form  an  opinion  for  them- 
selves, to  say  nothing  of  enunciating  one 
for  public  instruction.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  actual,  positive,  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  tribe ;  and  this,  we  think, 
is  very  minutely  and  very  maturely  giv- 
en in  the  book  in  question. 

What  I  have  said  of  its  almost  being 
an  instinct  that  gypsies  do  not,  and  can- 
not exist  in  a  civilized  state  in  Great 
Britain,  is  really  one  of  the  most  vulgar 
of  "  vulgar  errors."  What  would  an 
intelligent  man  think  if  he  were  asked 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  Indians  or 
negroes  should  do  to  cease  to  be  Indians 
or  negroes?  And  what  would  be  his 
opinion  of  what  a  gypsy  should  do  to 
cease  to  be  a  gypsy  ?  The  gypsy  tribe  has 
been  in  England  since,  at  least,  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.;  so  that  its  members, 
at  the  present  day,  mav  well  call  them- 
selves Englishmen.  And  what  should 
we  ank  them  •  to  do  to  become  more 
Englialimen  than  they  are  already? 
That  is,  what  should  they  do  to  "  cease 
to  be  gypsies  ?  " 

That  gypsies  should  marry  with  gyp- 
sies is  so  natural  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
or  surprise  ;  that  the  issue  between  the 
gypsy  and  common  native  should  follow 
the  gypsy  connection  (without  reference 
to  any  particular  character  or  habits)  is 
as  natural,  and  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
doubter  of  this  fact  would  feel  a  difficul- 
ty in  intelligibly  defining  what  this  half 
or  mixed  breed  should  do  to  be  a  gypsy, 
or  what  he  should  do  not  to  be  "  one  of 
them." 


The  subject  of  the  gypsies  may  well 
claim  a  little  of  the  public  attention,  for 
there  are  few  classes  of  readers  to  whom 
it  does  not  present  points  of  interest  in  a 
less  or  greater  degree.    Unfortunately, 
what  the  author  said  was  and  is  true: 
"The  fact  is,  the  gypsies  have  hitherto 
been  so  completely  despised,  and  held 
in   such  thorough  contempt,  that  few 
ever  thought  of  or  would  venture  to 
make    inquiries    of  them    relative   to 
their    ancient  customs  and    manners." 
To  which  is  added  :    "  What  our  au- 
thor says  is  equally  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire subject  of  the  tribe.     And  we  sec 
here  how  admirably  the  passions  —  in 
this  case  the  prejudice  and  incredulity 
—  of  mankind  are  calculated  to  blind 
them  to  facts,  perhaps  to  facts  the  most 
obvious  and    incontestable.      What  is 
stated  of  the  gypsies  in  this  work  gen- 
erally should  be  no  matter  of  wonaer; 
the  real  wonder,  if  wonder  there  should 
be,  is  that  it  should  not  have  been  known 
to  the  world  before." — ^p.  268.    The  in- 
credulity here  spoken  of  is  apparently 
the  means,  under  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, by  which  the  singular  gypsy  na- 
tion is  shielded  from  the  almost  unearth- 
ly prejudice  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  gypsies 
have  hoaxed  other  people,  the  tuiinner 
in  which  they  have  managed  to  throw 
around  themselves  a  sense  of  their  non-ex- 
istence in  a  civilized  state,  to  the  minds 
of  others,  is  the  most  remarkable.  A 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Notices  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Et  trick  Shepherd  in  Blackwood* 8  Mag- 
azine. '^  Tne  community,  familiar  from 
infancy  with  tlie  general  character  and 
appearance  of  these  vagrant  hordes, 
have  probably  never  regarded  them 
with  any  deeper  interest  than  what 
springs  from  the  recollected  terrors  of 
a  nursery  tale,  or  the  finer  associations , 
of  poetical  and  picturesque  deacription." 
This  nursery  knowledge  of  a  gypsy  is 
doubtless  very  superficial,  yet  is  such 
that  people  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  throwing  it  off  when  they  grow  up. 
It  is  of  this  nature :  to-day  there  may 
be  ten  thousand  gypsies  in  the  country ; 
to-morrow  none  (should  it  so  happen 
that  they  have  letl  the  tent  and  divest- 
ed themselves  of  the  gypsy  toggery); 
and  next  day  there  may  be  ten  thousand 
again.   This  **  Bo-peep"  idea  of  a  gyi«y 
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has  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
that  when  Mr.  Hoyland  commenced 
makini^  inquines  into  the  condition  of 
the  tribe,  he  addressed  circulars  to  the 
sheriffs  for  information,  and  got  from 
no  less  than  thirteen  Scotch  sheriffs  the 
answer,  "No  gypsies  within  the  coun- 
ty." On  this  it  is  remarked,  "A  re- 
port of  this  kind  was  nearly  as  good  as 
would  be  that  of  a  cockney  as  to  there 
being  no  foxes  in  the  county,  because, 
while  riding  through  it  on  the  stage,  he 
did  not  see  any ! "  A  reason  for  this  is 
also  to  be  found  in  BlacJcwood^s  "  Noti- 
ces," for  in  these  it  is  said :  "  Men  of  let- 
ters, while  eagerly  investigating  the  cus- 
toms of  Otaheite  or  Kamschatka,  and 
losing  their  tempers  in  endless  disputes 
about  Gothic  and  Celtic  antiquities,  have 
witnessed  with  apathy  and  contempt  the 
striking  spectacle  of  a  gypsy  camp,  pitch- 
ed, perhaps,  amidst  the  mouldering  en- 
trenchments of  their  favorite  Picts  and 
Romans." 

In  the  same  work  it  is  said  :  "  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  divest  himself 
of  the  childish  prejudices,  acquired  in 
the  nursery  and  in  general  literature, 
against  the  name  of  gypsy,  and  connider 
that  there  are  people  in  Scotland,  occu- 
pying some  of  the  highest  positions  in 
life,  who  are  gypsies ;  not  indeed  gypsies 
in  point  of  purity  of  blood,  but  people 
who  have  gypsy  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  who  hold  themselves  to  be  gypsies, 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  to  a  certain 
extent  explained  in  the  preface,  and 
will  more  fully  illustrate  in  my  disqui- 
sition on  the  gypsies."  Before  any  one 
can  say  that  such  is  not  a  fact,  he  should 
interrogate  every  person  on  the  island 
whether  or  not  ne  is  "  one  of  them." 
And  even  that  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
for  a  person  is  not  necessarily  a  gypsy 
because  he  says  so ;  nor  would  he  not  be 
one  merely  because  he  said  he  was  not. 
And  likewise  he  should  give  his  reasons 
for  not  "  subscribing  "  to  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  volume  before  venturing 
to  style  them  "  mystery-mongerin^," 
like  AU  the  Year  jRotmdy  and  "  wild 
speculations,"  according  to  JBlackiooocPs 
Magazine,  What  is  said  of  John  Bun- 
yan  can  be  applied  to  all  civilized  gyp- 
sies :  "  If  Bnnyan's  father  was  a  gypsy, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  his 
mother  was  one  likewise,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Bunyan  was  one  himself, 


or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  expresses  it,  a 

*  gypsy  reclaimed.'  A  gypsy  being  a 
question  of  race,  and  not  a  matter  of 
habits,  it  should  be  received  as  one  of 
the  simplest  of  elementary  truths,  that 
once  a  gypsy  always  a  gypsy."  "  As  the 
Jews  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the 
wilderness  were  protected  from  their 
enemies  by  a  cloud,  so  have  the  gypsies 
in  their  increase  and  development  been 
shielded  from  theirs  by  a  mist  of  igno- 
rance, which,  it  would  seem,  requires  no 
little  trouble  to  dispel." 

In  All  the  Year  JRound^  for  I7th 
March,  1866,  under  the  heading  of"  An 
Immense  Gypsy  Party,"appeared  a  rather 
curious  notice  of  Sir.  Simson's  work. 
The  writer  says :  "  Another  craze,  hith- 
erto not  general,  but  which,  if  believed 
in,  will  throw  over  society  a  delightful,  if 
slightly  maddening,  amount  of  mystery, 
has  been  put  forth,  in  a  certain  book, 
written  by  a  Scottish  enthusiast,  by 
which  it  appears  that  both  Scotland  and 
England  are  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  gypsy  blood,  and  that  men 
and  women,  whom  we  had  all  along 
taken  for  douce  and  honest  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  at  the  least  Celts  of  the  true 
breed,  are  nothing  better  than  gypsies." 
'*  We  pause  a  moment  before  we  sub- 
scribe. ...  to  the  close  and  almost  uni- 
versal interfiltration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
by  the  gypsy  blood — unseen,  unknown, 
and  unsuspected.  Our  lady's-maids  may 
be  gypsies,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 

*  chattering  gypsy*   secretly  to    other 

*  romany  managies,'  likewise  cunningly 
disguised ;  soldiers  and  sailors  may  meet 
other  *nawkens,'  or  gypsies,  like  them- 
selves, in  the   enemy's  camp,  and    cry 

*  Zincali!  zincali ! '  as  at  the  discovery  of 
a  brother  ....  but  we  do  not  believe 
it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  up  a 
mystery  ....  it  is  all  one  to  the  mys- 
tery-monger, provided  he  can  weave  his 
webs  with  the  faintest  show  of  reason." 
And  in  strange  contradiction  thereto  he 
says :  "  It  has  been  infinitely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  society  that  they  have  become 
reclaimed  and  civilized,  and  are  only 
now  to  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  and  a 
secret,  a  strange  unspoken  infusion  of 
foreign  blood  and  secret  customs,  all  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  known  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated." And  in  as  strange  contradic- 
tion to  that,  he  continues :  '*  As  it  is  not 
even  known  how  many  gypsies,  pure, 
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nndefiled,  and  confessed,  are  now  living 
in  Oreat  Britain — some  saying  eighteen, 
and  others  thirty-six  thousand— we  may 
be  excused  if  we  somewhat  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  statements  which  cannot  be 
proved  nor  tested  by  any  modern 
methods  known  to  us." 

In  an  investigation  like  the  present, 
we  have  none  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  one  having  reference  to 
an  antediluvian  or  pre*adamite  subject, 
but  rather  the  facilities  of  one  that  en- 
tered England  so  recently  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  So  that,  why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining, 
most  accurately,,  everything  connected 
with  gypsydom  ?  The  work  in  question 
sets  out  with  the  assertion :  *^  It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — ^a  history,  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  stripped  of  everything 
pertaining  to  fiction,  or  even  coloring ; 
so  that  the  reader  will  see  depicted,  m 
their  true  character,  this  singular  people, 
in  the  description  of  whom,  owing  to 
the  suspicion  and  secrecy  of  their  nature, 
writers  generally  have  indulged  in  so 
much  that  is  trifling,  and  even  fabulous.'* 
Language  like  that,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  very  minute  circumstantiality 
of  the  edifice  reared  on  so  solid  or  legal 
and  historical  foundation,  may  well  have 
shaken  the  critic  before  committing  him- 
self to  his  assertion  that  the  work  is  a 
'craze,'  a  * mystery-mongering,'  which 
*we  don't  believe.' 

In  opposition  to  all  that  it  contains, 
we  have  the  following  from  the  Pemiy 
Ci/clopcedia  :  *'  In  England  the  gypsies 
have  much  diminished  of  late  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  enclosure  of  lands 
and  the  laws  against  vagrants."  And 
the  following  from  a  very  late  number 
of  Chambers's  Jaumal:  "As  the  wild 
cat,  the  otter,  and  the  wolf,  generally 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  wild  races  of  mankind  are,  in 
like  manner  and  degree,  gradually  com- 
ing to  an  end,  and  from  the  same  cau- 
ses. The  waste  lands  get  enclosed,  the 
woods  are  out  down,  the  police  becomes 
yearly  more  efficient,  and  the  pariahs 
vanish  with  their  means  of  subsistence. 
In  England  there  are,  at  most,  fifteen 
hundred  gypsies.  Before  the  end  of  the 
present  centunr  they  will,  probably,  be 
extinct  over  Western  Europe,"  In  some 
"  Notices  of  the  Scottish  Gypsies,'' mainly 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the   Ettrick 


Shepherd,  to  be  found  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  lilackwoo€rs  Magazine^  we  have 
the  following :  *^  The  progress  of  time, 
and  increase  both  of  the  means  of  life 
and  the  power  of  the  laws,  gradually 
reduced  this  dreadful  evil  within  more 
narrow  bounds.  .  .  •  Their  numbers  are 
so  greatly  diminished,  that  instead  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  as  calculated  by 
Fletcher,  it  would  now,  perhaps,,  be  im- 
possible to  collect  above  five  hundred 
throughout  all  Scotland."  And  of  Billy 
Marshall,  a  gypsy  chief :  **  Who  were  his 
descendants  I  cannot  tell ;  I  am  sure  he 
could  not  do  it  himself,  if  he  were  living. 
It  is  known  that  they  were  prodi^ously 
numerous ;  I  daresay  numberless.  And 
yet  this  writer  gravely  says  that  **  they 
are  in  some  risk  of  becomm|^  extinct !  ^' 
In  reference  to  these  '*  Notices  " — com- 
monly strung  loosely  together,  without 
any  apparent  research  or  real  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Simson 
says :  "It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  common  with  many 
others,  never  realized  the  idea,  in  all  its 
bearings,  of  what  a  gypsy  was,  or  he 
never  could  have  imagined  that  those 
only  were  of  the  gypsy  race  who  fol- 
lowed the  tent."  To  \irnich  JSku^In^yood^s 
Magazine  for  May,  1666,  true  to  its 
ultra-conservative  instincts,  replies  : 
"Very  few  persons  indeed  can  have 
realized  it  as  set  forth  in  this  book,** 
which,  to  his  mind,  contains  "  so  mxtdb, 
wUd  speculation,  and  so  many  unsup- 
ported assertions,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  argtiroents." 

The  question, "  Who  are  the  gypsies  ?  ** 
may,  and  I  dare  say  alwajrs  wul,  remain 
a  subject  for  discussion,  and  naturally  so ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Simson  says  in  the  work  : 
"  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  certainty  of  the  origin  of  any 
people ;  in  every  other  case  it  is  conjec- 
ture ;  even  the  Hungarians  know  nothing 
of  their  origin ;  and  it  is  not  wonder* 
ful  that  it  should  be  the  same  with  the 
gypsies."  The  questions  of  interest  that 
admit  of  so  definite  a  solution  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  positive  science,  are.  What 
are  the  gypsies  ?  Where  do  they  go  to  ? 
And  what  becomes  of  them  ?  In  other 
words,  "  The  pivot  on  which  the  real  in- 
terest in  the  gypsies,  during  the  past,  the 
present,  and  tne  future,  tfira<;  J»*  tnm 
phenomenon  of  the  oc^onal  amalgai» 
mation  of  other.]}}oo3hrith  theirs,  tbetr 
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settlement,  and  the  civilization,  perpe- 
tuity, and  increase  of  the  people,  main- 
taining their  identity  in  the  world,  not- 
withstanding their  having  no  religion 
peculiar  to  themselves,  like  the  Jews. 
In  conducting  an  inquiry  like  the  one 
mentioned,  a  simple  regard  to  facts  is 
the  sole  legitimate  object  of  contempla- 
tion ;  it  not  being  even  necessary  to  un- 
derstand Mohy  or  Aot«  a  phenomenon  ex- 
ists, to  believe  that  it  does  exist.  For  ex- 
ample :  no  one  professes  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  Jews  exist  in  their 
scattered  state,  yet  no  one  denies,  or 
even  doubts,  their  existence  on  that  ac- 
count. In  the  present  volume,  it  may 
be  said  tbit  the  reasons  ^ven  for  the 
existence  of  the  gypsies  in  a  civilized 
state  are  amply  sufficient  to  explain,  con- 
nect, and  substantiate  the  various  facts 
discovered." 


^■♦♦' 


BlAokwood*8  Bfagftsliie. 
A  GREAT  CHAPTER  IN  HISTORT. 

THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  PAPAOT. 

Thb  case  of  a  selfish.  landlord,  who 
had  an  eccentric  taste  for  peacocks,  com- 
manding by  a  clause  in  a  lease  a  tenant, 
who  was  imder  obligations  to  him,  to 
keep  one  of  these  showy  but  deleterious 
fowls  in  his  fruit-garden  that  he  might 
occasionally  admire  it,  would  illustrate 
the  present  position  of  France  as  regards 
Italy  and  the  Pope.  The  selfish  land- 
lord will  at  no  price  have  the  peacock 
in  his  own  garden,  on  account  of  the 
mischief  he  does  to  the  peaches ;  and 
France,  though  greatly  admiring  the 
Pope,  is  not  ready  to  offer  him  Prov- 
ence as  a  residence,  though  she  insists 
on  his  being  quartered  for  her  delecta- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Italy.  And  yet  the 
Pope's  title  to  the  territory  of  Avignon 
is  just  as  indefeasible,  historically,  as  that 
by  which  he  holds  the  remnant  of  the 
estate  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  the  unification  of 
France  that  the  Papal  domain  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  kingdom,  there- 
fore it  was  incorporated.  It  is  equaUy 
necessary  for  the  unification  of  Italy 
that  the  Pope  should  cease  to  be  a  king 
in  her  midst,  but  he  continues  to  be  so, 
because,  as  M.  Thiers  avows  with  cyn- 
ical frankness,  it  is  the  will  of  France, 
and  France  is  strong  while  Italy  is 
weak.      And  M.  Thiers  doubtless  re- 


presents a  considerable  class  of  French- 
men, who  do  not  in  their  hearts  care 
a  straw  about  the  Pope  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  look  upon  religion,  in  gen- 
eral, as  on  the  whole  a  bore,  yet,  while 
claiming  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought 
and  practice  for  themselves,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  women  and  children  who 
Delong  to  them  believing  in  an  infallible 
authority,  even  at  the  expense  of  mar- 
ital and  parental  influence,  for,  after  all, 
the  arrangement  saves  trouble.  By  the 
zealous  adoption  of  the  view  of  M. 
Thiers  the  majority  of  the  French 
Chamber  has  entirely  thrown  off  the 
mask  as  regards  the  Papacy,  and  put 
the  case  in  such  a  form,  that  their  pe- 
culiar views  will  find  little  sympathy 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  French  Em- 
pire. It  is  not  because  she  ^Moves 
Rome  more,'*  but  Italy  less,  that  France 
makes  herself  the  champion  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  She  cannot  bear,  as  M. 
Thiers  admits,  to  see  an  independent 
state  of  25,000,000  of  inhabitants  con- 
solidated in  her  neighborhood.  A  de- 
pendent state  of  the  same  population 
ready  to  follow  her  leadership  would 
have  been  another  matter.  But  Italy 
has  become  to  a  certain  degree  indepen- 
dent of  France,  through  the  awkward 
fact  that  another  nation  of  40,000,000 
inhabitants  has,  for  aggressive  and  de- 
fensive purposes,  organized  itself  on  the 
French  frontier.  France  is  thoroughly 
angry  with  Prussianized  Germany,  and 
especially  on  account  of  Bismark's  al- 
liance with  Italy,  which  she  looks  upon, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  as  her 
own  creation  ;  and  Italy,  as  the  weaker 
power,  must  be  made  to  feel  her  anger. 
Though  there  is  doubtless  a  substratum 
of  sincere  Catholic  belief  in  the  party 
that  supports  the  Pope,  yet  to  the 
majority  of  the  friends  of  intervention 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  principle  the  Pope  represent- 
ed ;  2ind  were  the  Dalai  Llama  installed 
at  Rome,  he  would  serve  equally  well  as 
an  excuse  for  planting  a  sword  in  the  soil 
of  Italy,  pointmg  in  the  direction  of  her 
heart,  upon  which  the  first  trip  in  policy 
would  cause  her  to  fall.  In  all  this  we 
see  the  triumph  of  the  selfish  patriotism 
of  democracy  over  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Ko  doubt  the  Em- 
peror was  sincere  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  see  Italy  free  from  the  Alps 
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to  the  Adnatio ;  but  in  insisting  on  ex- 
acting a  quid  pro  quo  for  Solrerino  he 
showed  that  France  TTould  allow  him  to 
do  nothing  for  Italy  gratuitously.  The 
French  nation  would  not  suffer  that  he 
should  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  on  an 
idea,  and,  above  all,  in  giving  to  another 
nation  that  freedom  which  its  own  gov- 
ernment denies  it  at  home. 

The  Roman  question  has  been,  and  is, 
the  main  difficulty  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  unless  Louis  Kapoleon  can  find 
some  solution  that  will  set  it  finally  at 
rest,  the  rule  of  his  dynasty  is  likely 
enough  to  end  with  his  life,  if  not  be- 
fore. He  is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  alienating  from  him  all  the  intel- 
ligent classes  of  France,  or  of  offending 
the  still  more  powerful  majority  whose 
votes  raised  him  to  power,  and  who  are 
mainly  composed  of  a  peasantiy  as  com- 
pletely priest-ridden  as  any  in  the 
world.  He  is  like  a  coachman,  who  has 
the  misfortune  of  driving  a  pair  of  hor- 
ses of  untoward  temper,  one  given  to 
bolting,  and  the  other  to  rearing  and 
jibbing,  lie  cannot  rein  in  the  one, 
Revolution  by  name,  without  throwing 
the  other,  called  Reaction,  into  some 
viciously  chosen  position  that  hinders 
the  progress  of  the  carriage ;  he  cannot 
use  the  whip  and  slacken  the  rein  to  Re- 
action without  setting  Revolution  into 
a  hand-gallop.  To  have  driven  the  pair 
so  long  without  accident  is  the  greatest 
imaginable  credit  to  him.  If  he  snubs  the 
Liberals  and  persecutes  the  Press,  M. 
Veuillot  at  once  begins  to  sing  paeans  to 
the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  clerical  suprem- 
acy ;  if  he  favors  the  Italians,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  curb  the  arrogance  of 
the  bishops,  the  Red  Spectre  begins  to 
lift  its  crest  once  more.  If  the  Empe- 
ror's only  object  had  been  to  make  him- 
self a  great  name  in  history,  he  might 
easily  have  done  so  by  suppressing  the 
Pope,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the 
risk  of  the  suppression  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty by  some  suddenly  executed  plot ; 
perhaps  by  assassination,  for  the  Pope's 
fast  Encyclica  shows  that  time  has  had 
no  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and 
that  only  the  power  and  not  the  will  is 
wanting  to  re-enact  St.  Bartholomew  in 
every  country  tainted  by  Protestantism. 
The  Emperor,  though  a  man  of  unde- 
niable personal  courage,  is  not  a  Garibal- 
di, and  when  he  makes  war  for  an  idea, 


always  takes  care  to  have  his  commnni- 
cations  open  behind  him.    He  has  cer- 
tainly chosen  now  the  immediately  safer 
but  Ignoble  part  of  making  the  vainest 
and  most  sensitive  nation  on  earth  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  Holy  See — a  part 
of  which    France  must    inevitably  be 
ashamed,    when    her    moral    isolation 
grows  iipon  her,  and  the  sneers  of  intel- 
lectual Europe  have  fretted  her  self-love 
to  the  quick.     And  when  France  is  once 
thoroughly  angry  with  herself,  her  rage 
will  be  turned  against  the  government 
that  has  caused  her  to  lose  her  pres- 
tige.   There  will  be  only  one  way  of 
obviating  such  a  danger,  if  the  present 
position  is  adhered    to    too  strongly, 
and  that  is  a  general  war,  where  France 
may  indemnify    herself  by    arms    for 
what  she  has    lost  in  reputation  as    a 
civilized    power.      The    Emperor    will 
doubtless  do  all  in  his  power  to  save 
himself,  France,  and  Europe  from  such 
an  extremity,  for  to  submit  to  it  would 
be  to  belie    all    his    antecedents,   and 
place  him  on  a  level  with  those  vulgar 
tyrants  who  have  made  mankind  miser- 
able.   He  will  propose  conferences  and 
make   all  kinds  of   efforts    to    induce 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  modify  the  "  non 
possumus"     policy,    which     has    now 
less  chance  than  ever  of  being  effectual 
that  M.  Rouher  has  naively  promised 
the  unconditional   support  of   France. 
A   General  war,  it  would  thus  seem,  is 
finally  inevitable,  unless  France  finds 
herself  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
by  a  combination  of  European  forces 
which  she  could  have  little  hope    of 
successfully    resisting;     for     no     one 
dreams  now  of  attacking  her,  and  as 
she  would  not  have  to  fight  for  her  own 
existence,    the    hope    of  healing    the 
wounds  of  vanity  would  hardly  seem  a 
suflicient  reason  for  running  so  great  a 
risk.    It  is  the  interest  of  jul  Protestant 
states,    and,  indeed,    of   all     Catholic 
states,  whose  ruling  powers  would  pre- 
serve the  shadow  ot  independence,  to 
set  their  faces  steadily  against  those 
temporal  pretensions  of    the    Vatican 
which  France  has  now  taken  under  her 
sole  gnardianship.  For  it  is  in  his  (luality 
of  Priest-king  that  the  Pope  claims  to 
be  supreme  over  all  the  monarchies  of 
the  world. 

The  temporal  power  is  not,  as  migbt 
appear  on  the  surface,  a  simple  expres- 
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sion,  but  has  a  dual  significance.  The 
less  important  aspect  to  the  world  at 
large,  though  not  perhaps  lo  Italy,  is 
that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in 
the  so-called  State  of  the  Church,  or 
what  is 'left  of  it;  the  more  important 
consists  in  that  precedency  which  the 
Pope,  in  virtue  of  his  being  at  once  a 
king  and  a  priest,  claims  not  only  over 
all  the  priests,  but  all  the  kings,  of  the 
earth.  We  know,  from  the  fiimous  En- 
cyclica,  that  the  diminution  of  his  terii- 
tory  has  in  no  degree  abated  this  pre- 
tension. As  a  king,  he  may  be  a  very 
small  one  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
premier  bishop  of  the  Catholic  world 
surrounds  his  triple  tiara  with  a  halo 
which,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  faith- 
ful, causes  it  to  eclipse  all  other  crowns ; 
and  this  more  than  ever  since  those  elec- 
tive German  kings,  who,  as  successors 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  heirs  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  generally  wielded  the 
cosmopolitan,  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vincial, temporal  power,  have  ceased  to 
exist.  That  ideal  temporalpower  would 
still  remain  as  long  as  the  Pope  retained 
a  vestige  of  princely  independence,  if  it 
were  only  the  Vatican  with  its  garden, 
and  a  free  strip  of  territory  to  the  coast ; 
for  supposing  him  to  be  no  longer  mas- 
ter oi  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  the  Italian  Government  would 
have  the  power  of  stopping  his  bulls 
from  pubhcation.  But  if  he  ever  be- 
came a  subject,  the  cecumenical  spi- 
ritual power,  with  its  everlasting 
claim  to  wield  that  temporal  sword 
which  strangely  enough  St.  Peter  was 
ordered  to  sheathe,  would  become  a 
mere  name,  and  the  Pope  would  be  no 
more  than  the  Archbishops  of  Paris  or 
of  Canterbury.  Hence  all  true  Catho- 
lics are  consistent  in  asserting  to  the 
last  the  regal  character  of  the  Papacy, 
just  as  all  Protestants,  and  all  Civil 
Governments  merely  professing  Catho- 
licism, have  a  direct  interest  in  repudi- 
ating it. 

The  one  Catholic  power  in  Europe 
which,  from  its  position  and  resources, 
was  formerly  most  able  to  oppose  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  Papal  pretension, 
was  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  French  clergy  were  closely 
connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
majority  of  them  had  a  Galilean  bias — 
that  is,  they  were  Frenchmen  first,  and 
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Catholics  afterwards.  Protestantism, 
also,  was  strong  in  the  upper  classes, 
and  its  influence  indirectly  affected  the 
society  outside  it.  When  Louis  XIV., 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  confessors 
and  pious  mistresses,  took  the  fatal  step 
of  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  monarchy,  be- 
cause he  drove  into  exile  the  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  of  the  French 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  would  have 
supported  the  throne  against  the  anar- 
chical party,  and  he  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  French  national  Church.  From  that 
time  forward  the  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  mind  and  heait  of  France 
was  between  the  Pope  and  Voltaire. 
Voltaire,  as  we  all  know,  triumphed : 
the  Galilean  Church  was  swept  away, 
and  its  beggared  clergy  emigrated  with 
the  beggared  nobility.  When  Napoleon 
I.  found  it  necessary  to  restore  the 
Church,  the  old  gentlemanly  class  of 
abb6s  had  disappeared.  If,  like  Jero- 
boam, he  was  not  quite  obliged  to  make 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  them  from  an  in- 
ferior class  to  that  which  had  furnished 
them  before.  This  class  was  naturally 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Holy  Sec,  as  having  less  stake  through 
family  connection  in  the  mother-country, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  French 
clergy  have  probably  been  descending 
in  social  position,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  purely  Ultramontane.  The 
profession,  though  exercising  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  masses,  has  been 
becoming  more  and  more  unfashionable, 
and  except,  perhaps,  in  fanatical  Brit- 
tany, no  young  man  of  good  family 
would  enter  the  Church  if  any  other 
career  were  open  to  him. 

Things  have  come  to  this  pass  now  in 
France  that  the  clergy  may  be  said  to 
form  a  compact  body,  quite  as  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Vatican  as  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  and  systematically 
hostile  to  the  civil  power,  which  they 
set  at  defiance  whenever  they  can  do  so 
with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  their 
teaching  departs  more  and  more  from 
the  broader  theology  of  Christianity, 
and  concentrates  itself  chiefly  on  those 
points  which  Protestants  regard  as  the 
most  glaring  errors  of  the  Catholic  teach- 
ing. The  most  solemn  rite  of  worship 
appears  to  be  the  adoration  of  the  Host 
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in  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi 
Day ;  and  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
lias  witnessed,  in  a  provincial  town 
where  he  resided,  the  whole  system  ap- 
pears to  culminate  in  the  deification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Doubtless  this  is  a 
more  respectable  form  of  paganism  than 
the  worship  of  Isis  or  Aphrodite,  but  it 
is  just  as  jforeign  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. However,  doctrine  is  irrelevant 
to  our  present  subject.  The  doctrine 
might  be  perfectly  apostolical,  but  the 
assumption  of  temporal  power  by  a  spi- 
ritual body  would  be  equally  objection- 
able, as  was  well  proved  dunng  the 
so-called  Reign  of  the  Saints  in  the 
English  Commonwealth.  Among  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  only  body  who  are  thoroughly  loyal 
are  perhaps  the  Protestant  communities. 
There  are  no  more  devoted  adherents  of 
the  present  dynasty  than  the  Alsacians, 
who  are  in  great  part  Protestant,  and 
who  amongst  them,  from  their  industnal 
pursuits,  have  become  possessed  of  much 
wealth  and  influence.  The  Emperor 
may  spend  men  and  money  in  defend- 
ing the  Papal  Chair,  may  pet  the  Catho- 
lic and  snub  the  Protestant  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  will  never  appease  the  irreconcil- 
able enmity  of  the  priests  till  he  violates 
the  present  tolerant  constitution  of 
France,  and  makes  himself  the  mere 
creature  of  their  will.  So  that  in  steer- 
ing between  the  priests  and  revolution, 
he  is  steering  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rjrbdis,  and  we  must  repeat  our  admira- 
tion that  he  has  so  long  held  the  helm 
without  being  either  driven  on  the  rock 
or  sucked  into  the  gulf. 

Presuming  that  the  Emperor  himself 
has  no  Ultramontane  sympathies,  what- 
ever other  members  of  his  family  may 
feel,  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  won- 
der to  some  superficial  observers,  that 
being  absolute,  he  has  never  tned  to  do 
what  Henry  VHI.  effected  in  England. 
He  would  doubtless  have  done  so  ere 
this  if  he  had  been  Garibaldi  instead  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  but  the  state  of  the 
case  would  have  been  far  different.  The 
clergy  and  people  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  cared  some- 
thing for  their  religion,  but  very  little 
for  the  Pope,  and  the  Reformation  be- 

fan  with  the  mere  abrogation  of  the 
^apal    supremacy.      Catholic   England 
was  at  no  time  Ultramontane,  and  those 


members  of  the]  old  Catholic  finmilies 
who  have  become  so  lately,  have  en- 
tirely departed  from  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  Ultramontanism  that  it  makes  reli- 
gion a  secondary'consideration,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Papal  infallibility  the 
firat  duty  of  the  faithful.  If  the  un- 
happy French  Revolution  had  never 
been,  the  Napoleons,  if  they  had  still 
come  to  the  throne  by  any  accident, 
might  have  done  what  Henry  VIII.  did, 
and  what  Louis  XIV.  might  have  done, 
and  saved  France  and  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  time  for  such  a  bold  measure 
ended  with  the  Revolution.  The  present 
Catholic  Church  of  France  cannot  be 
rendered  loyal,  and  must  remain  a  power 
antagonistic  to  the  State ;  the  only  sure 
way  of  paralyzing  its  antagonism  being 
to  destroy  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  in  Rome  itself,  which  the  Emperor 
has  doubtless  the  will,  but,  as  we  have 
lately  seen,  not  the  power  to  do.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  greatest 
possible  relief  to  the  Emperor  person- 
ally if  the  Italian  army  had  outmarched 
Garibaldi  to  the  Holy  City,  and  antici- 
pated the  aiTival  of  the  French.  He 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  make 
the  French  nation  accept  uie  accom- 
plished fact,  but  the  hesitation  of  the 
Italians  enabled  the  Papal  party  to  force 
his  hand. 

It  is  the  same  change  for  the  worse 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  from 
other  causes  in  the  character  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
makes  it  so  difiicult  for  any  British  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  Irish  priest* 
hood.  If  they  were  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
body,  no  presumable  errors  in  doctrine 
would  be  a  just  excuse  for  not  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  But  they  are  notori- 
ously the  contrary ;  and  although  the 
daring  programme  of  the  Fenians  at 
first  frightened  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy, a  certain  number  of  them  in  the 
diocese  of  Limerick  have  now  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  declared  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  them  short  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
always  the  nnanswerable  argument  of 
those  who  opposed  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  1829,  tnat  Rome  did  not  only  re})- 
resent  a  religion  but  a  political  system, 
which  was  inimical  to  all  governments 
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but  her  own,  and  incompatible  with  all 
true  loyalty.  It  was  certainly  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  words  often  ex- 
pressed more  than  they  meant,  that  men 
were  better  than  their  creeds,  etc. ;  and 
such  arguments  were  allowed  to  prevail, 
added  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, founded  on  political  expediency,  that 
emancipation  was  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  civil  war.  It  may  even  be  a 
question  now  with  some  pessimists 
whether  civil  war  would  not  have  been 
the  better  alternative,  and  whether  Crom- 
weirs  management  of  Ireland  had  not 
something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  Vatican 
has  not  been  convicted  of  any  direct 
complicity  with  the  Fenians.  But  the 
suspicion  may  not  be  so  very  groundless 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Peter's 
pence  which  now  so  abundantly  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Rome  {e.  ^.,  three 
millions  of  francs  in  three  months  from 
France  alone),  and  which  do  not  ever 
seem  to  mend  the  Papal  finances,  are  in 
fact  employed  as  the  secret-service  money 
of  the  Church.  This  much  we  do  know, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  is  charg- 
ed with  disaffection,  or  Fenianism  would 
not  live  in  it,  and  that  this  disaffection 
is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  almost  always  exerted 
in  exciting  animosity  against  the  civil 
power.  The  case  of  Ireland  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  Scotland,  but 
the  comparison  is  historically  incorrect. 
The  King  of  Scotland  first  inherited 
England,  and  then  the  countries  were 
united  by  a  voluntary  compact ;  but  Ire- 
land, like  first  England  and  then  Wales, 
was  conquered  by  the  Normans  in  the 
course  of  time.  It  would  be  just  as  ab- 
surd to  excite  to  national  independence 
the  Saxons  of  Wessex  or  the  ancient 
British  of  the  Principality,  as  it  is  to  stir 
up  rebellion  in  Ireland  on  the  same 
grounds.  Wales  furnishes  almost  an  ex- 
act parallel  to  Ireland.  Wales  has  a 
Celtic  population,  differing  in  language 
from  England ;  the  Church  of  England, 
though  established,  is,  we  believe,  m  the 
minority.  But  Welsh  patriotism  is  quite 
content  to  assert  itself  jn  Eisteddfods 
and  musical  festivals.  Never  has  Wales 
displayed  a  particle  of  disloyalty  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Where  is  the  differ- 
ence to  be  sought  for  but  in  the  fact  that 
Wesleyan  Methodists  are  good  subjects 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  always  so, 


and  never  will  be  as  long  as  the  head  of 
their  religion  is  a  prince  claiming  supre- 
macy over  all  princes  ?  What  makes  the 
state  of  the  case  in  Ireland  so  bad  is, 
that  the  majority  is  Catholic.  A  minor- 
ity is  naturally  less  powerful  for  harm, 
and  more  cautious  in  concealing  its  real 
sentiments.  This  is  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden. 
The  Government  is  so  pestered  by  the 
priests,  and  so  hamperea  in  its  civil  ac- 
tion, that  the  Grand-Duke  is  said  to  be 
most  anxious  to  absorb  himself  in  Prus- 
sia as  an  escape  ft'om  his  domestic  diffi- 
culties. In  America  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  perhaps  the  most  numerous 
of  the  denominations,  though  vastly  out- 
numbered by  all  the  rest  together.  Yet 
we  know  how  important  the  Irish  ele- 
ment is,  and  to  what  baseness  politicians 
stoop  who  wish  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
vote.  In  Switzerland,  though  the  Cath- 
olics are  in  the  minority,  and  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  Federal  laws,  yet  we  know 
that  their  mischievous  propaganda  stir- 
red up  the  civil  war  of  1847,  and  that,  as 
far  as  the  cantons  are  independent  states, 
the  Jesuits,  real  or  potential,  are  doing 
their  best  to  ruin  morally,  intellectually, 
and  materially,  the  cantons  where  they 
are  paramount.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  unless  we  could  radically  alter 
the  character  of  the  priesthood.  It 
might  have  succeeded  once  perhaps,  but 
the  time  is  long  past.  Another  course 
would  be  to  put  all  the  confessions  of 
Ireland  on  a  voluntary  footing,  and  apply 
the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church 
to  purposes  of  education ;  but  unless  we 
made  that  education  compulsory,  the 
piiests  would  manage  to  paralyze  it  by 
religious  terrorism  ;  and,  except  with  the 
hope  of  conciliating  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  use  of  taking  any  measure  of 
the  kind.  We  have  to  consider  justice 
to  England,  and  the  general  weal  of  the 
empire,  before  justice  to  Ireland;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  modified  Irish  bull,  to  use 
the  expression,  justice  to  Ireland,  as  apart 
from  the  general  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  Ireland  forms  an  in- 
tegral part,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
till  some  foreign  power,  coming  in  aid 
of  native  disaffection,  shall  have  swept 
our  armies  from  the  land  and  our  fieeta 
firom  the  sea.  Ireland  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  independent  nion- 
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archy  or  republic;  but  she  may  well, 
when  our  gloiy  is  departed,  become  the 
dependency  of  some  foreign  power 
whose  yoke  will  be  far  less  endurable 
than  the  easy  rule  of  England.  It  is  one 
advantage  of  the  present  toleration  of 
the  Ritualistic  sect  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  that  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  were  he  so  minded,  has  little 
to  do  but  to  renounce  the  Pope  to  be- 
come one  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  clergy. 
But  our  Government  may  offer  them  the 
full  use  of  their  ceremonial,  church  tem- 
poralities, and  leave  to  marry — they  will 
never  accept  these  boons,  for  their  souls 
have  been  poisoned  with  Ultramontan- 
ism  from  earliest  infancy,  and  the  brand 
of  slavery  is  too  deeply  burnt  into  them 
to  be  dfaced.  Every  celibate  priest  is  a 
traitor  to  his  manhood — ^he  has  sold  his 
birthright  of  natural  liberty  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  in  the  shape  of  power  over 
weak  minds.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  for  Ireland, 
and  that  is  to  hold  her  with  a  strong 
hand  till  Protestant  immigration  and 
Catholic  emigration  have  gradually  left 
the  Celtic  population  in  the  minority, 
and  so  by  degrees  improved  the  priests 
off  the  face  of  the  land.  For  to  act  as 
though  we  had  peaceful  relations  with 
those  who  are  avowedly  at  war  with  us 
is  nothing  but  childish  folly. 

The  question  as  to  whion  shall  be  mas- 
ter between  Rome  and  the  civil  power  in 
all  lands  has  remarkably  simplified  itself 
of  late  years.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a 
question  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  between  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  those  of  the  Council  of 
Trent, — between,  that  is,  rival  forms  of 
religious  dogmatism.  This  led  to  endless 
disputation,  and  endless  refinements  of 
doctrinal  differences,  and  so  to  no  prac- 
tical results.  Now  it  is  all  plain  sailing. 
Rome  throws  down  t!ie  gauntlet  to  every 
government  on  earth.  Her  watchword 
IS,  "  No  surrender,"  and  she  will  admit 
of  no  compromises, — she  will  have  noth- 
ing short  of  unconditional  submission. 
A  party  of  amiable  zealots  in  the  Church 
of  England  have  lately  been  instituting 
prayers  for  the  union  of  all  Christian 
Churches,  by  which  they  mean  'all 
Churches  that  are  blessed  with  bishops, 
and  no  othei-s,  hoping  to  meet  Rome 
half-way,   and   get  the  Archbishop  of 


Canterbury  acknowledged  as  a  peer  of 
the  Pope,  only  yielding  deference  to  the 
Pope's  spiritual  seniority.  But  the  Vati- 
can laughs  these  amiable  zealots  to 
scorn ;  the  Pope  receives  their  overtures 
blandly,  and  bows  them  out  with  a  ^^  non 
possum  us,''  and  the  titular  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  hurls  his  anathema  at 
home  against  their  lame  imitations  of 
Catholic  ceremonial,  and  faint  attempts 
at  monasticism.  The  very  appointment 
of  Mr.  Manning  was  enough,  if  this  in- 
fatuated party  had  had  the  sense  to  take 
"  No  "  from  the  Vatican.  If  conciliation 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Sec, 
surely  not  Dr.  Manning,  but  Dr.  New- 
man, the  leading  intellect  among  the 
Oxford  converts,  would  have  been  select- 
ed as  the  intrusive  Primate.  But  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  that  excellent  man  but 
eccentric  thinker,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  that  he  has  never  forgotten  that  he 
was  an  English  gentleman  before  he  was  a 
Catholic,  and  that  he  has  always  retained 
a  strong  affection  for  that  University  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 
He  could  not  even  be  trusted  to  8U|)erin- 
tend  the  formation  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
College  in  Oxford.  The  influence  of  old 
associations  on  him  was  more  feared  than 
any  advantageous  result  from  his  zeal 
was  hoped  for.  He  is  stamped  with  the 
brand  of  honesty,  which  in  the  eves  of 
the  Vatican  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
heresy.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  have  accepted  an  honor  which 
implied  disloyalty  to  his  Sovereign.  So 
Dr.  Manning  was  called  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  Dr.  Newman  was  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Another  prelate  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  stamp  might  have 
been  chosen  had  the  Holy  See  meant 
.anything  less  than  open  war  against  the 
Crown  and  Constitution  of  EIngland.  Dr. 
Wiseman  was  too  genial  and  popular  a 
character.  He  mixed  too  much  in  Lon- 
don society,  and  his  general  friendliness 
induced  some  to  think  that,  after  all^ 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  the  Papal 
aggression  of  1851,  whereas  it  was  one 
of  the  grossest  insults  ever  offered  by 
one  independent  Sovereign  to  another. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  mistake 
made  in  the  ap]>ointment  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning. Any  government,  whether  it  bo 
Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  which  holds  for 
the  time  being  the  Imperial  interests  in 
its  hands,  now  knows  what  it  has  to  ex* 
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pect  from  Rome,  and  would  be  blind  in- 
deed if  it  did  not  profit  by  the  lesson. 

Wherever  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Catholic,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  civil  government  to  exbt  with  a 
shadow  of  authority,  were  it  not  fortn- 
natoly  true  that  most  masculine  Catholics 
are  only  so  in  name.  This  only  makes 
government  in  France  possible,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  Government  is 
necessitated  to  be  strong — that  is,  to  up- 
hold order  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  France 
that  universal  suffrage  has  not  yet  in- 
cluded women.  As  the  female  popu- 
lation outnumbers  the  male,  the  usual 
case  in  all  old  countries,  France  com 
pletely  under  petticoat  government, 
which  some  surmise  she  suffers  from  in  a 
certain  degree  at  present,  would  soon 
become  a  mere  outlying  estate  of  the 
Holy  See.  And  what  her  condition 
would  be  under  such  circumstances  may 
be  seen  from  looking  over  the  Pyrenees, 
where  the  despotic  rule  of  an  imbecile 
female  is  nearly  equivalent  to  universal 
suffrage  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
women  under  priestly  influence.  Spain, 
a  countrv  second  in  natural  resources  to 
none  in  Europe,  once  almost  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  has  been  degraded  under 
a  long  course  of  sacerdotal  misgovern- 
inent  into  the  laughing-stock  and  by- 
word of  European  nations.  Her  credit 
is  gone,  her  manufactures  are  at  a  stand- 
still, her  literature  is  nowiiere,  her  art 
and  her  science  are  asleep,  her  people 
are  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  dirt. 
To  counterbalance  tnese  worldlv  disad- 
vantages, she  earns  the  Papal  blessing 
as  the  one  dutiful  child  of  Mother 
Church,  and  the  only  countiy  where  the 
Pope  would  feel  himself  ^thoroughly  at 
home.  Austria  has  been*  saved  by  the 
skin  of  her  teeth  from  sharing  a  similar 
fate,  if  she  is  even  yet  saved.  Francis 
Joseph  has  become,  under  repeated 
blows  of  adverse  fortune,  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
Concordat,  he  might  have  been  before 
now,  as  his  fathers  were,  Emperor  of  all 
Germany.  But  that  chance  is  gone  for- 
ever. That  well-meaning  and  conscien- 
tious prince  was  the  victim  of  early 
priestly  education.  It  required  a  Sol- 
foriiio  and  a  Sadowa  to  open  his  eyes ; 
but  by  all  accounts  he  sees  his  way  now, 
and  is  equally  determined  with  his  sub- 


jects to  get  rid  of  the  pestilent  influence 
of  the  Ultramontane  clergy,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  giving  better  govern- 
ment to  his  dominions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  ever  move  a  finger 
to  join  France  in  upholding  the  temporal 
power  at  Rome,  for  he  knows  now  that 
it  is  just  that  Power  and  no  other  to 
which  he  owes  all  his  troubles.  The 
case  of  Austria  naturally  suggests  that 
of  unhappy  Poland — a  land  which  the 
Pope  so  touchingly  commiserates  in 
his  recent  whining  Allocution,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  persecutions  which 
the  Roman  Church,  which  never  per- 
secuted herself,  has  at  present  to  en- 
dure. It  was  the  opinion  of  a  distin- 
guished Polish  statesman.  Count  -Wielo- 
Eolsky,  we  believe,  that  if  Poland  had 
een  contented  to  acquiesce  in  the  do- 
minion of  Russia  as  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, though  gained  in  the  first  instance 
by  very  foul  means,  his  countrymen,  by 
the  force  of  their  natural  superiority  over 
the  Muscovite  race,  would  have  risen  to 
such  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Czar  as  to  effect  the  same  sort  of  moral 
conquest  of  the  conqueror,  which  ancient 
Greece  effected  over  ancient  Rome.  The 
Poles,  he  thought,  though  never  able  to 
govern  themselves,  might  have  been  able 
by  tact  and  judgment  to  govern  to  a 
great  extent  the  Russian  Empire.  This 
was  only  the  dream  of  one  man,  who 
could  not  make  his  countrymen  what  he 
wished  them  to  be.  The  Poles,  however 
intellectually  gifled,  are,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  sincere  and  devout  Catho- 
lics. As  good  Catholics  they  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  sovereign ; 
and  this  feeling,  added  to  that  of  strong 
nationality,  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  accept  the  rule  of  Russia.  So  the 
Russian  Emperor,  though  in  the  main  a 
liberal  prince,  to  prevent  his  dominions 
being  dislocated,  is  instinctively  led  to 
expunge  Poland  and  the  Poles,  and  to 
stamp  out  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  he  sees  to  be  the  focus  of  disaffec- 
tion. This,  no  doubt,  is  a  high-handed 
proceeding,  though  the  Pope,  if  he  pos- 
sessed a  particle  of  modesty,  should  be 
the  last  person  to  complain  of  it.  Persecu- 
tion is  odious ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  a  society  the  main  principle  of 
whose  life  is  the  persecution  of  all  other 
societies  till  its  supremacy  is  undisputed  ? 
And   we  do  not  find   that  the  Czar, 
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though  he  believes  in  the  sole  orthodoxy 
of  the  Greek  Church,  is  accused  of  per- 
secuting his  Protestant  or  Jewish  sub- 
jects. The  reason  is,  that  he  finds  that 
their  religions,  though  he  may  think  them 
the  wrong  roads  to  heaven,  are  not  in 
their  nature  calculated  to  lead  them 
astray  in'  their  allegiance  to  an  eailhly 
sovereign.  Poland  and  Ireland  have 
been  often  compared,  and  with  consider- 
able injustice  as  to  the  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government;  but  the  comparison 
holds  good  so  far  as  the  great  difficulty 
is  the  same  in  both  cotmtries — namely, 
disaffection  to  their  own  Governments 
through  agitation  proceeding  from 
abroad. 

The  death  of  the  imfortunate  Maxi- 
milian is  a  pregnant  lesson  to  all  rulers 
who  think  that  it  is  possible  to  steer  a 
middle  course  with  the  clerical  party. 
Maximilian  might  perhaps  have  been 
Emperor  of  Mexico  now,  had  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  vassal  of  Rome ;  but  he 
was  too  high-minded  to  care  for  a  crown 
on  such  a  condition.  It  was  not  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  who  abandoned  him, 
but  his  priestly  supporters.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  a  full  right  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  when  he  found  from  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  that  the 
Mexican  expedition  was  a  bad  specula- 
tion for  France.  Maximilian,  if,  he  had 
been  wise,  would  havQ.  gone  away  with 
the  French  army.  He  chose  to  remain 
and  take  his  chance,  and  the  priests  be- 
trayed him  to  his  political  enemies, 
choosing  rather  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  anarchy  than  to  live  as  the  sub- 
jects of  an  orderly  Government.  Maxi- 
milian, like  Henry  IV.  of  France,  may 
be  counted  among  the  martyrs  of  tolera- 
tion. This  significance  of  the  tragedy  is 
enhanced,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Empress 
Charlotte  owed  her  mental  affliction  in 
great  measure  to  a  shock  she  received 
from  the  unfeeling  bigotry  of  the  Vati- 
can. An  old  man  of  mild  presence  sits 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  his  mildness 
must  not  be  suffered  to  lull  the  world  to 
sleep.  Who  rewarded  the  Swiss  officer 
that  commanded  in  the  butchery  of 
Perugia?  who  is  the  abettor  of  Italian 
brigandage,  and  indirectly  of  Irish  Fe- 
nianism  ?  Who  finds  his  own  rule  im- 
possible without  the  aid  of  a  body-guard 
of  foreign  cut-throats,  half-mercenary, 
half-fanatic,  with  a  great  European  mili- 


tary power  behind  them  ?  and  who  is  the 
persistent  enemy  of  all  rule  but  his  own? 
None  other  than  that  old  man  of  mild 
presence,  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  but  is  more  like  the  Vicar  of  that 
"  Anarch  Old "  who  is  the  enemy  of  all 
order,  human  anjd  divine.  Is  our  verdict 
not  justified,  if  we  appeal  to  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  temporal 
power  ? 

Possession,  it  is  commonly  said,  is 
equivalent  to  nine  points  in  law;  and 
the  long-continued  existence  of  an  insti- 
tution IS  undoubtedly  in  niany  cases  a 
just  title  to  reverence,  since,  unless  it 
contained  some  principles  of  truth,  such 
vitality  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the 
advocates  of  the  temporal  power  claim 
for  it  a  divine  sanction.  Its  origin  and 
progress,  they  say,  is  as  miraculous  as  that 
of  Christianity  itself.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  perfectly  mundane  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  operation  of  the 
common  laws  of  cause  and  effect  is  as 
traceable  here  as  in  the  clearest  pages 
of  profane  history.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  assert  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  ever  entirely  ceased  to  teach  what  is 
good  and  true,  or  to  exercise  ils  power 
in  enforcing  right  and  punishing  w^rong 
in  cases  where  its  own  interests  have  not 
been  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  always  conciliated  the  weakness 
of  vulgar  humanity  as  the  reward  of 
obedience,  and  thus  enlisted  the  multi- 
tude on  its  side,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  promote  that  victory  of  the  higher 
over  the  lower  man,  which  is  the  true 
principle  of  the  religion  it  professes  to 
expound.  In  this  respect  the  secret  of 
its  hold  on  the  heart  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Islamism.  ^  But  we  must  avoid  tres- 
passing on  purely  religious  ground. 

Though  doubtless  the  growth  of  the 
tempor^  power  of  the  Roman  Church, 
like  every  other  event,  belongs  to  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  it  cannot  be 
called  miraculous  in  any  special  sense, 
unless  the  miracle  began  with  the  rise 
of  pagan  Rome  to  world-wide  domin* 
ion.  The  prestige  of  this  world-wide 
dominion  still  survived  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  kept 
up  in  the  fiction  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  assumed  to  have  been  inherited 
through  conquests  and  elections  by 
Charles  the  ureat  and  his  successors. 
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For  reasons  of  their  own,  these  poten- 
tates were  not  always  unwilling  that 
the  same  metropolitan  character  should 
attach  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome  as  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  universe,  although 
the  spheres  of  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tions were  constantly  clashing,  and  end- 
less disputes  arose  in  defining  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Christian  Mikado  and  Ty- 
coon. With  unreasoning  passion  and 
brute  force  on  one  side,  and  calm  intel- 
lect and  patient  crafl  on  the  other,  it 
was  no  miracle  that  in  time  the  spiritual 
power  shoild  usurp  nearly  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  temporal,  that  the 
Pope  should  become  the  real  Emperor 
of  Christendom,  with  all  its  kings  for 
vassals,  and  leave  the  German  king  the 
barren  honor  of  his  iron  crown.  This 
work  was  completed  by  tlic  gradually 
diminishing  importance  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  under  the  pressure  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Turks,  and  the  final  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  while  those 
more  ancient  Eastern  Churches,  whose 
bishops  might  have  disputed  the  prece- 
dency with  the  See  of  Rome,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But 
long  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
monarchy  of  Byzantium,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  formal 
recognition  of  his  claim  to  universal  do- 
minion. In  601  AD.,  the  Emperor  Mau- 
ritius with  his  family  was  murdered  by 
Phocas,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who 
then  usurped  his  throne.  Boniface  III., 
Bishop  of  Rome,  finding  that  Cyriacus 
the  Patnarch  of  Constantinople  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  through  disap- 
proval of  these  acts  of  "Zimri,  who 
slew  his  master,"  hastened  to  congra- 
tulate the  usurper  in  the  most  fulsome 
terms.  He  was  rewarded  by  being  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  (Ecumenical  Bi- 
shop, and  thenceforward  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  appear  to  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves exclusively  the  title  of  Pope,  or 
Spiritual  Father,  which  bad  been  for- 
merly given  to  all  bishops,  even  by  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  themselves,  and  in 
fact  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  gen- 
eral in  its  application  as  the  title  ^'  Rev- 
erend" is  now.  The  progress  of  the 
temporal  power  has  been  forwarded  by 
a  multitude  of  other  concurring  causes, 
and  most  remarkably  at  three  distinct 
epochs,  respectively  by  statecraft,  fanati- 
cism, and  accident.    The  first  of  these 


was  when  Hildebrand  succeeded  in  ef 
fecting  that  master-stroke  of  policy,  the 
compulsory  celibacy  of  the  whole  of  the 
clergy;  the  second,  when  the  zeal  of 
Loyola,  recoiling  with  horror  from  the 
success  of  the  Reformation,  founded  the 
Order  of  Jesuits ;  the  third,  when  the 
French  Revolution,  by  destroying  the 
aristocratic  character  of  the  clergy, 
gave  biiiih  to  a  caste  of  proletariat 
priests  in  France  and  Europe  gene- 
rally, whose  allegiance  to  the  central 
power  was  not  disturbed  by  local  pa- 
triotism, and  who  in  the  present  day 
have  become  in  all  Catholic  countries 
Jesuits  in  nature,  if  not  in  name — the 
members,  as  it  were,  of  a  secret  society 
devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  Papal 
Propaganda. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  Christi- 
anity became  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
State  by  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  bishops  who  professed 
to  be  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  were 
poor  and  unassuming,  and  even  many  of 
their  names  have  been  forgotten.  They 
certainly  never  claimed  or  exercised  a 
pre-eminence  over  other  bishops,  still 
less  did  they  ever  indulge  in  dreams  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  Late  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  a  story  was  fabricated  that  Con- 
stantine, as  a  fee  for  his  baptism,  gave 
to  Bishop  Sylvester  I.  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  a  portion  of  the  East  as  his  own 
teriitory;  but  the  story  was  too  ab- 
surd to  allow  of  its  defence  by  the  more 
able  controversialists  of  the  Church, 
and  could  only  have  gained  currency  in 
times  when  historical  studies  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  for  no  sovereigns  were 
ever  more  jealous  of  their  rights  than 
Constantine  and  his  successors.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that  these  monarchs, 
who  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire 
had  to  contend  with  a  host  of  pretenders 
who  hoisted  the  flag  of  still  popular 
paganism,  found  it  their  interest,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  conciliate  the  lower  classes 
in  the  towns,  and  more  especially  in  the 
country — the  villagers  or  "  pagani "  par 
excellence  —  by  assimilating  as  much  as 
possible  the  rites  of  Christianity  to  those 
of  the  old  polytheism ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  the  Christian  clergy  their 
partisans  by  endowing  them  richly  with 
lands  and  revenues,  so  that  they  attained 
at  once  a  sort  of  independence  of  the 
State,  and  began  thus  early  to  found  an 
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empire  within  an  empire^  possessing  a 
capacity  for  indefinite  aggrandizement. 
Thus  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
State  was  fatal  at  once  to  its  purity  and  its 
poverty.  While  the  Christian  churches 
were  hardly  distinguishable  externally 
from  the  heathen  temples  which  they 
utilized,  their  landed  property  had  in- 
creased in  the  fourth  century  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  Italy  at  least  it  was  esti- 
mated as  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  soil, 
and  in  pecuniary  matters  the  clergy  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  laity.  The 
nchest  prince  of  the  Church  was,  as  was 
natural,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  do- 
minions in  the  eighth  century  not  only 
comprised  large  spaces  in  Rome  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  outlying  estates  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy,  and  even 
in  Corsica,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  By  the  same 
policy  the  Frank  Emperor  Clevis,  when 
he  embraced  Christianity,  found  it  hifl 
interest  to  vastly  increase  the  estates  of 
the  Church;  and,  moreover,  he  confer- 
red on  the  Roman  Bishop  a  crown  set 
with  jewels,  thus  acknowledging  his 
rank  in  the  brotherhood  of  earthly  kings. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Bishop 
was  not  considered  to  hold  his  estates  in 
fee-simple,  but  only  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  whose  honors  the 
Frankish  kings  were  supposed  to  suc- 
ceed. His  absolute  and  independent 
sovereignty  took  a  long  time  to  establish, 
and  was  the  fruit  of  the  most  patient  and 
adroit  manoeuvring  through  successive 
generations  that  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. Some  may  even  question  wheth- 
er it  ever  has  been  perfectly  established, 
for  the  Papacy  has  generally  flourished 
most  under  the  wing  of  some  great  pro- 
tector, who  was  at  once  its  master  and 
its  slave,  which  position,  ignominious  ac- 
cording to  some,  and  honorable  accord- 
ing to  others,  is  ^at  present  held  by  his 
Majesty  Napoleon  111. 

Every  schoolboy  who  has  dabbled  in 
natural  history  knows  that  there  lives  in 
the  sea  a  curious  little  creature  called  the 
Boldier-crab.  This  humorous  animal  is 
armed  in  front  like  other  crabs,  and  fur- 
nished with  very  aggressive  claws ;  but 
its  hinder  parts  are  naked,  and  so  it  is 
obliged  to  look  for  some  spiral  ^shell 
whose  native  mollusc  has  vacated  it,  into 
which  it  may  wriggle  its  weak  latter  end 
for  protection,  before  it  can  proceed  on 


its  devious  forages.  If  ousted  from  this 
shell  by  any  accident,  it  passes  throagh 
a  phase  of  fear  and  discomfort,  and 
straightway  proceeds  to  find  another. 
The  I'apacy  may  be  likened  to  a  soldier- 
crab  on  a  vast  scale.  Its  courses  are  any- 
thing but  straightforward,  and  constantly 
aggressive ;  but  it  is  conscious  of  a  weak- 
ness about  the  tail,  and  so  has  the  habit 
of  ensconcing  itself  under  the  shelter  of 
the  strongest  power  it  can  find,  and  then 
dragging  that  power  after  it  in  its  un- 
scrupulous foragings  for  the  means  of 
growth.  The  natural  way Ar  England 
to  have  replied  to  the  Papal  aggression 
of  1851,  would  have  been  to  have  sent  a 
couple  of  fiigates  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
but  we  knew  that  France  was  l>ehind 
the  Pope,  and  so  Lord  Russell  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  5n/- 
tum  fulraeii  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill.  The  campaign  of  1859,  whether 
Napoleon  really  meant  it  so  or  not,  has 
chiefly  signified  a  complete  shifting  of 
the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy  from  Austria 
to  France.  And  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  French  Emperor  discovers  that 
he  has  taken  the  "old  man  of  the  sea'^ 
on  his  shoulders,  while  Austria  is  now  at 
length  congratulating  herself  on  being 
rid  of  the  burden.  But  to  return  to  our 
historical  sketch. 

Rome,  in  the  serpent  wisdom  which 
has  always  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  distinguished  her,  has  ever  known 
how  to  turn  to  her  advantage  circum- 
stances apparently  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous. This,  again,  is  no  miracle ;  for 
in  ages  when  everybody  else  was  fighting, 
she  alone  had  leisure  to  think.  Nothing 
could  seem  at  first  sight  less  advanta- 
geous than  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  Western  and  Eastern.  And 
no  doubt,  had  the  division  been  strictly 
observed  for' many  ages,  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  would  scarcely  have 
been  established.  But  with  the  fall  of 
Augustulus  and  the  Western  Empire 
came  inextricable  confusion.  Still  it  was 
strange  that  the  Inimiliation  of  Rome, 
while  Constantinople  still  remained  erect, 
should  lead  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Roman  Bishop.  But  so  it  was.  And  it 
was  an  equally  strange  fact  that  the  ir- 
ruption of  a  victorious  horde  of  heathen 
should  have  made  the  West  rather  tlum 
the  East  the  stronghold  of  Christianity. 
In  the  East  the  femmine  virtaes  of  €%ris^ 
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tianity  were  neutralized  by  tlie  feminine 
vices  of  the  now  degenerate  Romans. 
In  the  West  they  easily  gained  a  gentle 
supremacy  over  the  rugged  but  pure- 
minded  worshippers  of  Odin.  Doubtless 
the  conquerors  were  to  a  great  extent 
converted  by  Christian  wives,  who  had 
become  their  spoil  after  the  men  belong- 
ing  to  them  had  perished  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  We  know  that  at  ceitain 
periods  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  had  once  emulated  that  of  modern 
,  London,  had  dwindled  to  35,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
during  these  times  of  tribulation  the  life 
of  the  Church  was  eminently  respectable, 
or  the  ttnith-loving  barbarians  would 
never  have  been  conciliated.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  for  the  nonce  was 
fain  to  associate  itself  with  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove,  and  wait  its  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  The  opportunity 
soon  came.  Italy  was  split  up  mto  inde* 
pendent  soverei^ties,  and  Rome  took 
care  that  the  division  should  continue — 
a  game  which  has  been  successfully  kept 
up  till  the  present  time.  In  this  matter 
her  policy  resembles  that  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  managed  to  estab- 
lish their  dominion  by  setting  one  native 
prince  against  another,  with  the  pro- 
foundly worldly  wisdom  of  a  mercantile 
body.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  aller  many 
successive  washings  of  the  barbarian  in- 
undation, the  Lombards  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  planting  themselves  so  firm- 
ly as  to  found  a  monarchy  with  Pavia 
as  its  capital.  By  the  victories  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses,  the  middle  of  Italy, 
and  Sicily  before  its  Saracen  conquest, 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Emperor  at 
Constantinople,  who  claimed  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East  after  the  extirpation  of  the  rival 
dynasty.  But  Rome  was  so  reduced 
that  he  chose  Ravenna  as  his  Italian  cap- 
ital, and  the  land  about  Ravenna,  the 
present  Romagna,  was  called  the  Exar- 
chate, and  its  ruler  the  Exarch  or  Gov- 
ernor-General. His  subordinates  were 
called  Dukes,  and  the  provinces  they 
governed  Duchies.  Only  the  five  coast 
towns  of  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Fano,  Pe- 
saro,  and  Rimini  formed  the  so-called 
Pentapolis,  governed  by  a  stadtholder, 
who  also  owed  obedience  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General.   From    the   well-known 


weakness  of  the  successors  of  Justinian, 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  Ex- 
archs of  Ravenna  had  great  difficulty 
in  holding  their  own  against  the  power- 
ful and  aggressive  Lombards.  Scanty 
succor  was  sent  them  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  thus  they  were  obliged  mainly 
to  depend  on  the  resources  of  the  land 
itself,  and  the  support  of  the  minor  prin- 
ces, their  vassals. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  the 
lands  which  lie  had  held  through  all  re- 
volutions, was,  though  not  so  strictly 
localized  as  the  rest,  the  most  powerful 
of  these.  The  weakness  of  the  Exar- 
chate was  the  opportunity  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Emperor  could  not  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Bishop,  because  he 
wanted  his  help  against  the  Lombard 
king.  And  as  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Bishop  that  his  sovereign  should 
live  at  a  distance,  he  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  the  whole  of  Italy 
from  falling  under  the  Lombard  dom- 
ination. The  wealth  of  the  Church  stood 
in  good  stead  here,  and  enabled  the  Pope 
to  hire  an  effective  body  of  mercenaries, 
or  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor, 
who  thus  came  to  belong  to  him  more 
really  than  to  their  titular  master.  ^  This 
policy  was  eminently  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590  to  604 
A.B.),  who  gained  great  immunities  from 
the  Emperor  in  return  for  signal  services, 
and  went  farther  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temporal  power  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  The  Papacy  gained 
another  great  windfall  of  luck  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  II.  (V15  to  736  a,d.) 
This  was  the  rise  of  the  great  image 
controversy  in  the  Christian  Church,  on 
which  it  is  well  known,  after  seas  of 
blood  had  been  shed,  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches  eventually  split. 
Doubtless  the  worship  of  images  was 
adopted  from  the  original  paganism,  for 
the  sake  of  making  Christianity  easy  to 
the  converts;  but  Gregory  the  Great 
had  pronounced  his  anathema  against 
the  practice,  with  impolitic  shortsighted- 
ness, as  it  turned  out.  He  had  probably 
been  impelled  to  that  step  by  the  scandal 
it  created,  and  perhaps  in  a  measure  by 
the  ridicule  of  J  ews  and  other  unbeliev- 
ers. The  Emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a 
man  of  great  energy  for  an  Eastern  re- 
gent, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
time  to  prohibit  altogether  the  worship 
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of  images.  But  the  measure  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  and  of  this  Pope 
Gregory  II.  was  perfectly  aware.  So 
when  the  Exarch  oi  Ravenna  endeavored 
to  carry  out  his  master's  iconoclastic 
orders  in  Italy,  he  found  a  sudden  oppon- 
ent in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  who,  with  the 
usual  infallihle  consistency  of  the  Holy 
See,  adopted  the  patronage  of  a  practice 
which  his  predecessor  had  laid  under  the 
ban.  So  the  Duke  of  Rome,  the  Ex- 
arch's subordinate,  having  set  to  work 
to  break  the  idols  in  the  Roman  churches, 
was  summarily  expelled  the  city  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace,  whom  the 
Pope  had  further  conciliated  by  his  op- 
position to  some  new  taxes  which  the 
central  government  had  tried  to  lay 
upon  them.  Here  was  a  distinct  act  of 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  against  his  feudal  suzerain.  The 
Duke  was  driven  out,  and  the  Pope  at 
once  elected  temporal  ruler  of  Rome  by 
popular  acclamation,  which  was  the  form 
that  Universal  Suffrage  took  in  those 
days.  Thus  in  the  year  of  grace  727  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  length  grasped  the 
terrestrial  diadem  for  which  his  heart 
had  60  long  panted.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke,  and  within  an  ace  of  being  un- 
successful. For  the  Exarch  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  confiscate  all  the  Pope's  out- 
lying estates  in  Italy  where  the  popular 
tions  had  remained  true  to  the  Emperor, 
andLuitprand  the  King  of  the  Lombards, 
a  sagacious  monarch,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  starting  on  a  career  of  conquest 
in  Italy,  and  took  Ravenna  and  five  other 
citias.  It  certainly  seemed  at  first  as  if 
he  made  common  cause  with  the  Pope, 
for  he  not  only  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  image-worship,  but  made  a  present  to 
the  Roman  Bishop  of  the  town  of  Sutri 
in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  besides  deal- 
ing with  him  as  with  another  independent 
sovereign.  The  Pope,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deceived.  lie  saw  that  in  time 
he  should  become  a  Lombard  vassal, 
which  would  have  been  a  worse  position 
than  that  in  which  he  formerly  stood  as  a 
snbject  of  Constantinople.  So  he  turned 
to  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  able 
alone  of  the  Northern  Italians  to  preserve 
their  independence  as  a  duchy,  and  con- 
jured them  to  help  the  Exarch  against 
the  '^accursed  people  of  the  Lombards." 
Managing  at  the  same  time  to  stir  up  a 
revolt  among  the  vassals  of  Luitprand, 


he  at  length  reduced  him  to  such  straits 
that  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  his  con- 
quests and  quit  the  Exarchate.  The 
next  Pope,  Gregory  IIL  (731-741),  felt 
himself  firm  enough  in  the  saddle,  not 
only  to  set  his  liege-lord  at  defiance  in 
the  image  business,  but  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Exarch  as  a  heretic.  Lnitprand 
having  now  sufiiciontry  recovered  to  try 
another  fall  with  the  Pope,  the  latter  set 
up  against  him  hisvassal  Dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento.  This  time,  however, 
there  was  a  change  of  fortune.  The 
Dukes  were  beaten,  and  Luitprand 
chased  them  into  Rome  itself,  to  which 
he  proceeded  to  lay  siege.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  the  last  hour  of  the  Papacy  had 
sounded.  But  history  has  shown  that  it 
is  an  institution  whose  vitality  knows  no 
parallel.  The  Pope  in  his  need  looked 
to  the  Venetians  again  for  help,  but  now 
they  declined  to  measure  themselves  a 
second  time  with  Luitprand,  whose  pow- 
er they  had  felt  to  their  cost.  There 
was  certainly  a  power  beyond  the  Alps, 
but  could  it  be  appealed  to,  so  as  to  aid 
in  time?  Charles  Martel,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  Frank  King,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  hero  of  the  time.  He  had 
saved  Europe  from  the  flood  of  Saracen 
invasion  by  the  victory  of  Tours,  and 
was  now  the  vii*tual  ruler  of  Gaul  and 
Southern  Germany.  This  prince  had 
been  brought  into  close  relations  with 
Rome  through  Boniface  the  Apostle  of 
the  Germans.  So  the  Pope  made  a  des- 
perate appeal  to  Charles  Martel  in  tliree 
successive  embassies  (739  and  740  aj>.). 
One  of  these  brought  with  other  presents 
some  filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter, 
but  the  last  was  empowered  to  make 
Charles  the  most  attractive  offer  of  a 
transfer  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  from  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium 
to  the  King  of  the  Franks.  But  Charlea 
Martel  was  now  too  weak  and  infirm  to 
undertake  a  distant  campaign,  and  too 
closely  connected  with  Luitprand  to  at 
once  take  arms  against  hun ;  he  content- 
ed  himself  with  thanking  the  Pope,  and 
sending  an  embassy  to  Loitprana  to  in* 
duce  hun  to  withdraw  his  army.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  died  (27th  Nov. 
741),  and  Gregory  likewise;  and  the 
last  hours  of  the  ^ope  were  embittered 
by  seeing  the  Lombards  still  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  His  successor,  Zachariaa,  be- 
cause a  more  wily  man,  was  still  worthier 
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of  the  Papacy.  He  saw  that  nothing 
could  at  present  be  done  with  the  sons 
of  Charles  Martel,  who  were  involved  in 
distant  wars,  so  he  at  once  adopted  with 
similar  saccess  the  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Coriolanus.  He  went  to  the 
camp  of  his  angry  enemy,  and  soothed 
and  flattered  him  to  that  degree  that  he 
not  only  concluded  a  peace  for  twenty 
years,  and  gave  up  again  all  the  pos- 
sessions that  he  had  conquered  from  the 
Holy  See,  but  even  gave  the  Pope  a 
number  of  additional  towns  that  he  had 
won  from  the  Exarchate.  The  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  in  return  was, 
that  he  should  tear  up  the  treaties  (to 
which  he  had  sworn  as  well  as  his  prede- 
cessor) with  the  Dukes  of  Benevento  and 
Spoleto,  and  join  his  own  troops  to  those 
of  Luitprand  in  marching  against  the 
latter  town.  Thus  the  clouds  which 
threatened  the  Papacy  from  the  side  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy  were  for  the 
present  conjured,  and  that  with  addi- 
tional advantage  to  the  Holy  See.  Still 
the  acute  Pope  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Frank  monarchy,  because 
farther  oflT,  as  well  as  more  mighty,  was 
a  more  convenient  harbor  of  refuge  than 
the  Lombard.  And  as  Pepin,  the  bro- 
ther and  successor  of  Charles  Martel  as 
major-domo  of  the  Franks,  happened  to 
see  that  his  own  advantage  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  it  naturally  was  not  long 
before  that  which  both  sides  wished  for 
came  to  pass.  For  a  vassal  to  dethrone 
his  sovereign,  after  having  sworn  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  usurp  his  place,  was 
even  in  those  days  a  strong  measure; 
but  of  course,  if  the  fountain  of  all  Right, 
the  Church,  could  be  gained,  the  wrong 
became  right  according  to  the  medieval 
conscience.  And  it  had  entered  into  the 
ambitious  heart  of  Pepin  to  wish  to  take 
the  place  of  his  weak  sovereign  Chiideric 
HL,  and  he  saw  in  Zacharias 

*•  A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted,  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame ;  " 

80  he  put  to  Zacharias  by  secret  envoys  in 
yarded  language  the  question,  whether 
It  was  lawful  to  substitute  a  sovereign 
capable  of  governing  for  one  incapable. 
To  this  general  question  he  got,  as  he  ex- 
pected, an  affirmative  answer,  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  was  expected  on  the  other  side, 
to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case.  The  sec- 
ular Faust  got  the  necessary  power  to 


carry  out  his  unprincipled  project,  giving 
over  in  requital  his  soul  to  the  clerioal 
Mephistophiles.  Safe  in  this  alliance,  the 
Papacy  ran  no  great  risks,  though  the 
Lombards  under  Aistulph  were  again  at 
the  gates  of  the  Vatican.  But  Pope  Ste- 
phen IL,when  in  a  similar  strait  with  his 
predecessor,  first  tried  the  expedient  of 
conciliating  the  Constantinopolitan  Em- 
peror, by  promising  obedience  for  the 
future  if  he  would  help  him.  Finding 
him  unable  to  do  so,  he  then  turned  to 
his  friend  Pepin,  whom  he  solemnly  an- 
ointed King  of  the  Franks,  having 
come  to  France  at  bis  request  for  the 
purpose.  Li  return  for  this  condescen- 
sion, Pepin  promised  to  make  war  on  the 
Lombards  till  he  had  thoroughly  rescued 
and  put  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Pepin 
passed  the  Alps  with  his  troops  in  th^ 
summer  of  754,  and  forced  the  Lombard 
King  to  sue  for  peace  by  besieging  Pavia. 
Peace  was  concluded  on  condition  of  the 
Lombard  ceding  his  Italian  conquests  to 
the  Pope  under  the  Frank  King  as  suze- 
rain. The  Pope  had,  however,  to  appeal 
to  Pepin  a  second  time,  as  Aistulph,  as 
soon  as  the  Franks  were  gone,  came  back 
to  take  his  revenge  at  his  leisure.  To  back 
this  appeal,  the  Pope's  envoys  presented 
to  the  King  a  letter  in  St,  Peter^s  own 
handwritingj  urging  him  by  every  pos- 
sible promise  and  threat  to  rescue  the 
town  of  Rome  from  the  Lombards.  The 
alleged  intervention  of  Heaven  was  quite 
successful.  A  second  expedition  more 
decisive  than  the  first  took  place,  Ais- 
tulph's  power  was  thoroughly  broken, 
ana  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
not  likely  that  an  embassy  from  Constan- 
tine  Y.,  the  Greek  Emperor,  which  came 
to  Pepin  immediately  after  his  victory, 
would  gain  his  ear  to  any  purpose.  He 
told  the  envoys  that  he  had  undertaken 
his  campaign  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  but  for  the  honor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  therefore  he  should  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  former 
estates  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He 
reserved  to  himself  only  the  title  of  Pa- 
trician of  Rome,  and  a  nominal  sover- 
eignty ;  but  becoming  involved  in  distant 
wars  and  troubles,  he  finally  left  the 
Holy  Father  the  real  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
After  his  death  in  768,  when  Charle- 
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niagne  ascended  the  throne,  matters 
changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. He  deposed  Desiderius  the  King 
of  the  Lombards,  and  set  the  iron  crown 
on  his  own  head,  fie  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  the  rest  of  Italy,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  and 
obliged  the  Pope,  Leo  III.,  to  crown  him. 
Thus  the  Pope,  though  still  a  temporal 
prince,  became  again  a  vassal,  and  the 
Roman  took  the  place  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  as  his  liege-lord.  At  the  de- 
cease of  the  Empire  the  Pope  became 
again  an  independent  prince,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  German  pnnces  who  were 
also  formerly  vassals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  But  in  the  meantime  he  made 
use  of  the  spiritual  power  to  wrest  as  far  as 
possible  the  oecumenical  temporal  sword 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  suzerain,  and  by 
every  available  means  sought  to  add  to 
his  estates  at  home,  and  bring  them 
within  a  ring-fence  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Margrave  Boniface  of  Tuscanv 
possessed  by  inheritance  ov  imperial  gift 
an  almost  regal  dominion  in  the  heart  of 
Italy.  At  his  death  in  1052  a.d.,  bis 
daughter  Matilda  became  sole  heiress  of 
his  domains  at  the  age  of  nine,  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  mother  Beatrix. 
The  young  heiress  was  betrothed  to 
Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  whose  father 
also  married  her  mother.  But  the 
younger  lady,  as  she  grew  up,  displayed 
a  will  of  her  own,  and  refused  to  solem- 
nize her  marriage  till  1069,  and  even 
then  to  live  with  her  husband,  alleging 
that  she  had  given  him  her  hand  only 
that  the  Emperor,  his  friend,  might  con- 
firm her  in  her  estates. 

Here  was  a  famous  opportunity  for  the 
Holv  See.  Ever  since  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  had  been  brought,  as  it 
were,  un^er  the  same  roof  by  the  creation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  they  had 
been  at  "war,  and  each  had  its  partisans  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  who  called  them- 
selves respectively  Ghibellines  and 
Guelphs  in  process  of  time.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  temporalpower  was  represented 
by  the  impulsive  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
the  spintual  by  Hildebrand  or  Gregory 
VII.,  a  mau  of  immense  energy,  and  a 
veritable  Jupiter  in  wielding  the  bolts  of 
the  Vatican.  Duke  Godfrey  supported 
the  Emperor;  but  as  he  and  liis  wife 
were  not  one  flesh,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 


Pope  to  secure  the  latter  for  his  own 
cause.  And  this  he  did  most  effectually, 
it  matters  not  by  what  means.  Whether 
the  talented  and  beautiful  Margravine 
played  the  part  of  Aspasia  to  the  Pericles 
of  medieval  Rome,  or  whether  their  inti- 
macy was  only  of  a  Platonic  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  Matilda  and  Hildebrand 
became  inseparable  companions  in  court, 
camp,  and  grove.  When  this  lady  was 
staying  with  Gregory  at  his  castle  of 
Canossa,  before  whose  gates  poor  Henry 
IV.  was  obliged  to  sit,  barefoot  and 
famished,  in  the  snow  till  the  Pope  re- 
lieved him  from  the  interdict,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  make  over  by  will  (1077 
A.D.)  the  whole  of  her  property  to  the 
Apostolic  See.  After  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory, however,  Matilda,  who  had  so- 
lemnly promised  her. friend  never  to 
marry  again,  married  in  1089  the  young 
Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria,  who  might  well 
have  been  her  son,  if  not  grandson.  In 
the  face  of  this  proceeding.  Pope  Urban 
II.  naturally  became  very  anxious  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
duced the  unhappy  Matilda  to  send  her 
boy-husband  home  again.  His  faUier, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of; 
he  came  in  high  wrath  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  kindled  a  war 
which  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
The  first  will  of  Matilda  having  been 
lost,  Urban  had  forced  from  her  another 
which  was  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  Holy  See ;  for  the  second  eave  away 
not  only  her  private  estates,  out  those 
lands  which  she  held  in  fee  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Pope  had  not  quite  suffi- 
cient impudence  to  take  immediate  yfos- 
session  of  the  latter ;  for  when  Matilda 
died  in  1115  a.d.,  Pascal  II.  not  only 
took  no  measures  for  administering,  bat 
did  not  even  dare  to  produce  the  will ; 
and  when  Henry  V.  endowed  with  the 
lands  in  question  certain  of  his  adhe- 
rents, allowed  him  to  do  so  without  pro- 
test. When  Calixtus  II.,  seven  years 
later,  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  by 
the  so-called  Concordat  of  Worms,  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  of  tlie  Ma- 
tilda legacies,  bo  that  a  suspicion  arose, 
which  many  historians  believe  to  be 
well  founded,  that  the  famous  will  was 
nothing  more  than  a  posthumous  fabrica- 
tion of  the  Church.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Henry 
v.,  that  scourge  of  the  Papacy,  in  1125, 
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that  Honorius  II.  dared  to  bring  forward 
his  claims.  Henry's  successor,  Lothaire, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  was  not  so  strong  a 
monarch,  and  he  had  owed  his  election 
to  the  three  Prince-Bishops  of  Germany 
and  the  influence  of  the  Pope's 
legates.  Still  the  Pope  could  not  suc- 
ceed with  him  as  far  as  he  wished.  By 
a  treaty  between  Innocent  II,  and  the 
Emperor,  the  allodial  lands  of  the  Mar- 
gravine Matilda  were  adjudged  to  the 
Pope,  while  the  Emperor  was  confirmed 
in  the  feudal  lands.  But  these  were  so 
much  mixed  up  together,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  divide  them  renewed  the  strife. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  Emperor 
should  rent  the  allodial  possessions  of 
the  Pope  for  a  hundred  silver  marks 
per  annum,  with  a  kind  of  entail  on  the 
Emperor's  son-in  law,  after  whose  death 
they  should  revert  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
a  new  lease  be  made.  Thus  the  house 
of  Welf  of  Guelph  possessed  these  much 
contested  estates  till  the  death  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  To  his 
son  Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  Frederic 
Barbarossa  was  much  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  monarchy  in  11.02,  as  also 
to  the  Lion's  brother  called  Welf  VI. 
So  he  gave  back  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  his 
father,  to  the  former,  and  endowed  the 
latter  with  the  Margraviate  of  Tuscany, 
the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  all  the  allo- 
dial possessions  of  the  late  Matilda. 
Against  this  adjudication  Pope  Hadrian 
IV.  most  energetically  protested,  but 
his  death  immediately  ensuing  (1150), 
Alexander  III.  settled  the  matter  for  the 
present  by  allowing  Welf  VI.  to  hold 
the  allodial  lands  in  fee  of  him.  How- 
ever, through  the  extravagance  and  in- 
debtedness of  this  prince,  they  soon 
became  mortgaged  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa ;  and  thus,  in  the 
year  1168,  this  precious  bone  of  conten- 
tion was  clutched  by  the  mighty  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  who  were  not  likely  to 
let  it  slip  too  readily.  Under  the  Ho- 
henstaufen emperors,  a  line  of  men 
singularly  distinguished  by  every  kingly 
quality,  the  Pope  had  in  general  to  hide 
his  diminished  head,  though  he  could 
still  sting  them  from  time  to  time  with 
his  ban,  the  virus  of  which  has  now  been 
worn  out  by  time,  but  which  in  a  super- 
stitious ago  had  the  inflaming  qualities 
of  an  adder's  bite  in  August.    Even 


that  precocious  freethinker  Frederic  H. 
(who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Prussian  friend  of  Voltaire)  had  to  quail 
under  it  at  last.  And  there  is  something 
grotesque  in  those  pages  of  history 
which  show  the  doughty  German  empe- 
rors overrunning  the  Roman  States,  and 
literally  riding  rough-shod  with  their 
mailed  chivalry  over  the  Vatican  and  its 
inmates,  and  yet  in  the  end  as  invariably 
brought  to  cry  for  mercy,  as  some  un- 
manly man  who  lifts  his  fist  against  an 
unprotected  but  eloquent  female.  Even 
so  in  some  ghost-stories  the  hero  sum- 
mons courage  to  make  a  pass  at  the  vis- 
ion, but  a  shudder  of  terror  comes  over 
him  when  he  finds  he  is  piercing  air,  and 
the  ghost  is  avenged  for  the  assault. 

No  sooner  was  there  some  confusion 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Ilohenstnufens,  con- 
sequent on  the  Empire  devolving  on 
Frederick  II.  as  a  minor,  than  the  then 
Pope  Innocent  III.  began  again  to  as- 
sert his  claim  to  the  Matilda  estates. 
As  it  happened  that  most  of  these  were 
for  the  present  held  by  Germans,  his 
cue  was  now  to  raise  the  nationality  cry. 
And  in  fact  he  was  able  to  excite  so  for- 
midable a  revolutionary  movement,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  foreigners  would 
be  expelled  Italy. 

But  this  expedient  did  not  exhaust 
the  Papal  armory.  An  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  As  Frederic  was 
still  a  minor,  his  uncle  Philip  put  him- 
self forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Em- 
pire until  his  nephew  should  attain  his 
majority,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Welf  party  in  the  person  of  Otho  of 
Saxony.  The  secular  princes  took  the 
part  of  the  former,  the  ecclesiastical  of 
the  latter.  The  Pope  promised  his  sup- 
port to  Otho,  on  condition  that  he 
would  take  part  with  the  Church  in 
Italy,  threatening  to  support  his  rival  in 
case  of  his  not  agi'eemg.  A  solemn 
covenant  was  the  result,  by  which  the 
Pope  promised  to  secure  Otho's  election, 
and  he  to  restore  all  the  Matilda  estates 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  everything 
that  had  been  secured  to  her  by  Louis 
th&  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne.  It  was 
the- first  time  that  this  grant  was  ever 
heard  of,  but  the  claim  was  supported 
by  a  document  bearing  the  date  of  817 
A.D.  Its  purport  was  that  Louis  gave 
the  Papal  Sec  the  whole  of  Southern 
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Italy,  with  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  many 
territories  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Empire.  The  last  addition  to  the 
list  proved  too  much,  for  it  proved  that 
the  document  was  forged,  as  Louis  could 
not  have  given  what  was  not  his  own  to 
give.  But  Otho  was  innocent  of  history, 
and  so  Pope  Innocent  easily  imposed  on 
him ;  and  so,  on  the  principle  of  the  jus- 
tification of  the  means  by  the  end,  by 
setting  subjects  against  their  sovereigns, 
and  falsification  of  documents,  the  tem- 
poral power  was  at  length  established 
m  Italy  on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  most 
wretched  rule  was  inaugurated  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Many  times  in 
history  have  the  Romans  risen  against 
the  Pope,  but  their  revolutions  have 
always  been  neutralized  by  foreign  in- 
terventions. And  apparently  they  must 
still  wait  patiently  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  drops  of  its  own  accord.  Our  gal- 
lant but  injudicious  friend  Garibaldi,  as 
a  polite  prelate  might  call  him,  has  at- 
tempted to  hasten  the  consummation, 
with  what  result  we  know.  His  hare- 
brained dash  at  Rome,  rash  as  that  of 
the  bull  who  charged  the  express  train, 
has  prolonged  for  a  season  the  birth- 
throes  of  Italian  freedom.  If  Germany 
had  been  sufficiently  organized  to  allow 
of  Prussia  supporting  Italy  against 
France,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
wise  for  the  Italian  Government  to  have 
itself  seized  on  Rome  and  braved  the 
consequences;  but  as  the  case  stood, 
there  was  meanness  as  well  as  weakness 
in  permitting  the  national  hero  to  take 
the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  and  burn  his 
fingers  in  the  process.  ITie  lion  of  Ca- 
prera,  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  cage,  but  a  cage 
of  gold,  and  only  let  loose  when  he  is 
really  wanted. 

That  the  suppression  of  the  Pope  as 
a  temporal  prince  by  Europe  would  be 
justifiable,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
read  the  Encyclica  of  1864,  which  de- 
clares a  chronic  war  against  every  estab- 
lished Government  in  the  world;  and 
not  only  that,  but  against  progress,  edu- 
cation, and  every  kind  of  improvement 
which  could  add  to  human  nappiness. 
And  none  but  the  extremest  partisans 
of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  would  main- 
tain that,  after  centuries  of  priestly  mis- 
government,  the  Pope's  own  people  have 
no  right  to  dethrone  him.     There  is 


a  limit  in  everything.  There  are  church- 
men who  have  governed  well  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  but  they  were  very  lax  church- 
men, and  chiefly  employed  lay  agents 
Priests  by  their  very  profession  ought 
not  to  govern  well,  for  they  profess  to 
despise  this  world;  whereas  it  is  the 
especial  business  of  a  ruler  to  apply  all 
his  efforts  to  furthering  the  temporal 
happiness  of  his  people,  leaving  their 
eternal  interests  to  religion.  A  little 
case  in  point  sometimes  illustrates  a  po- 
sition more  forcibly  than  any  argument. 
We  heard,  when  staying  at  Kome  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  AVI.,  of  a  famous 
brigand  called  Gasperonc,  who  was  kept 
in  a  den  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  shown 
as  a  lion  to  distinguished  visitors.  This 
worthy  would  have  been  executed  over 
and  over  again  for  the  murders  he  had 
committed,  had  he  not  constantly  baffled 
the  Pope  by  refusing  to  confess,  and 
without  confession  and  absolution  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Holy  Father  to  send 
a  soul  to  its  account.  Every  one  knows 
that  crimes  are  committed  with  compara- 
tive impunity  at  Rome,  while  heresy 
and  political  disaffection  areas  rigorously 
visited  as  the  French  Protectorate  will 
admit  of.  Long  before  the  Italian  revo- 
lutions, the  rule  of  the  Bourbons  at  Na- 
ples, not  to  mention  that  of  the  Tuscan 
Grand-Duke,  afforded  a  most  favorable 
contrast  to  the  tyrannical  anarchy  of 
the  Roman  States. 

Lastly,  the  best  Catholics,  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  firmly  believe  in  the  great 
main  truths  of  Christianity,  must,  when 
brought  to  bay,  allow  that,  however 
essential  the  temporal  power  may  seem 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  status 
of  the  Holy  See,  it  has  exercised  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  history  a  most 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  Papacy.  Nearly  all  the  Popes 
have  been  notorious  for  an  extraordinary 
greed  of  worldly  wealth,  and  in  too 
many  instances  the  possession  of  this 
wealth  has  led  to  the  most  reprobate 
lives.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  wicked- 
ness came  amiss  to  Alexander  VI.  and 
the  Borgia  family,  and  it  seemed  in  many 
instances  as  if  the  self-styled  Vioar  of 
Christ  wished  to  prove  his  imperial  pre- 
tensions by  sinning  more  vigorously 
than  Nero,  Domitian,  or  Commodus,  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  fuller  light.  And 
then  who  can  deny  that  the  most  exe- 
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crable  means  were  resorted  to  to  increase 
the  power  and  revenues  of  the  Church  ? 
To  excite  Bubjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns,  to  forge  wills  and  falsify  rec- 
ords, to  extemporize  miracles,  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  marriage  and  di- 
vorce of  princes,  were  common  expedi- 
ents ;  but  German  history  also  tells  of  more 
than  one  instance  in  which,  in  order  that 
the  Pope  might  get  the  better  of  the  Em- 
peror, ambitious  sons  were  stirred  up  to 
unnatural  rebellion  against  their  fathers, 
and  blessed  by  the  very  voice  which 
should  have  cursed  their  disobedience. 
And  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as 
the  temporal  power,  would  the  world 
have  seen  three  Popes  at  once,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  apostolical  succession,  ban- 
ning and  blaspneming  against  each  other 
from  different  points  of  the  compass  ? 
Would  not  the  best  Catholics  esteem 
themselves  happy  if  history  could  record 
a  line  of  Popes  with  lives  as  blameless 
as  those  of  our  Protestant  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  of  whom  the  worst  that  we 
ever  heard  said  has  been,  that  some  of 
them  occasionally  smoked  tobacco? 
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Bentlej^a  Miscellany. 
JACK  OSBORNE'S  WOOING. 

A   TALE   OF  TUE   SEA-COAST. 

A  LOVM.Y  afternoon.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  forth  from  an  uncloud- 
ed sky  upon  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which  leaped  and  frolicked  in 
very  joyousness  of  spirit;  it  seemed 
stirred  up  by  the  cool  salt  breeze  blow- 
ing in  upon  the  land.  The  exact  locali- 
ty matters  not.  It  was  somewhere  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  cliff-bound  coast 
of  England.  The  scenery  was  perfect  of 
its  kind.  On  one  side,  inland,  were 
waving  woods,  green  fields,  and  spark- 
ling rivulets,  with  lowing  herds  chew- 
ing the  cud  beside  them.  The  lofty 
turf- covered  downs  were  dotted  over 
with  numerous  flocks  of  white  fleecy 
sheep,  while  on  the  other  side  the  high 
cliffs  and  dark  rocks  projected  out  into 
the  sea,  forming  a  succession  of  small 
bays  and  inlets,  in  which  so  much  con- 
sists the  picturesque  beauty  of  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

On  the  summit  of  the  sunny  downs 
walked  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  by  his  side,  resting 
on  his  arm,  was  a  girl  worthy  to  be  the 


presiding  goddess  of  a  scene  so  lovely. 
She  was  delicately  fair,  with  light  hair, 
just  tinged  with  an  auburn  hue,  and 
eyes  of  azure  pure  as  the  sea  she  gazed 
on,  and  her  costume  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  couple  had  proceeded  up 
along  a  valley  from  a  pretty  little  cot- 
tage which  lay  ensconced  snugly  amid  a 
grove  of  trees,  and  protected  by  the  high 
ground  between  it  and  the  sea  from  the 
wintry  gales  which  blow  from  it.  They 
had 'walked  on  for  some  distance  with- 
out speaking,  when  the  young  lady  turn- 
ed her  blue  eyes  towards  the  youth,  ap- 
parently to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  si- 
lence. Whether  the  soft  tranquillity  of 
the  scene  influenced  him,  or  the  gentle 
gaze  of  those  bright  eyes,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  he  immediately  opened  his 
mouth  and  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
pressions so  incoherent  that  the  maiden 
herself  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
them  till  he  concluded  by  one  sufficiently 
explicit  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  rest.  It.  was,  "  Fanny, 
I  love  you.     Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

The  words,  however,  did  not,  it  seem- 
ed, give  the  fair  girl  the  satisfaction  it 
might  have  been  expected  they  would 
have  done,  for  instantly  and  uncon- 
sciously withdrawing  her  arm  from  that 
of  her  companion,  she  answered :  ^^  I  am 
sorry.  Jack,  very  sorry,  to  hear  you  say 
this.  I  thought  you  knew  that  my  re- 
gard for  you  was  as  a  sister  for  a  broth- 
er, as  I  fancied  yours  was  for  me — such 
as  would  never  allow  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage to  enter  your  head.  You  know 
that  I  am  romantic,  as  it  is  called,  and 
you  ought  to  know  that  I  am  never 
likely  to  give  my  heart  to  any  man, 
except  I  can  look  up  to  him  and  respect 
him  as  a  being  superior  to  myselt^ — ex- 
cept he  has  done  some  gallant  deed  to 
win  my  admiration  as  well  as  that  of 
the  world.  No,  Jack,  utter  not  those 
words  again ;  forget  that  you  have  pro- 
nounced them,  as  I  soon  shall,  and  we 
shall  be  as  happy  in  each  other's  society 
as  we  have  hitheito  been,  without  think- 
ing of  such  folly."  She  ceased,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

"  Then  are  you  never  likely  to  return 
ray  devoted,  my  unwavering  affection  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  young  seaman  in  a  tone 
of  anguish.  "  Or — oh,  pardon  me  for  the 
question!— do  you,  Fanny,  love  anoth- 
er?" 
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"No,  indeed,  Jack,  I  do  not,"  she 
answered  with  a  light  laugh — perhaps 
it  was  a  little  forced.  "  I  will  answer 
your  rather  impertinent  question  with 
the  candor  you  deserve.  My  heart  is  as 
free  as  the  breeze  which  plays  upon  the 
ocean.  That  must  satisfy  you.  You 
must  be  conscious  that  you  have  done 
nothing  to  enchain  it.  You  are  a  very 
good  seaman,  and  a  very  respectable 
officer,  I  have  always  heard.  You  can 
haul  ropes,  go  aloft,  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 
and  possess  all  other  sorts  of  nautical  ac- 
complishments, I  dare  say ;  but  yoti  have 
never  boarded  an  enemy's  ship,  stormed 
a  fort,  nor  even  seen  a  shot  fired  in  an- 
ger, that  I  know  of;  you  never  jumped 
overboard  to  save  a  man  or  even 
a  drowning  monkey,  that  I  am  aware 
of;  in  fact,  Jack,  you  have  done  noth- 
ing to  win  a  young  lady's  heart  like 
mine,  at  all  events ;  and  if  my  sex  would 
but  exert  their  prerogative,  you  would 
receive  the  same  answer  to  a  like  ques- 
tion from  all.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
pain,  cousin,  but  I  speak  what  I  feel  and 
think.  If  woman  never  gave  her  heart 
except  to  him  who  had  won  it  by  some 
noble  deed  of  valor,  generosity,  charity, 
or  self-sacrifice,  there  would  be  fewer 
useless  characters  in  the  world,  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  complaints  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  And  now,  Mis- 
ter Jack,  I  must  return  home." 

They  spoke  not  another  word  till  they 
reached  the  garden-gate  of  the  little 
cottage  in  the  valley.  The  young  lady 
then  put  out  her  hand,  saying,  quietly : 

"Good-by,  Cousin  Jack.  We  part 
friends,  as  we  always  have  been ;  so  go 
home,  and  forget  all  about  it." 

Before  the  young  sailor  could  answer, 
Fanny  Ashford  had  disappeared  in  a 
turn  of  the  shrubbery. 

Poor  Jack  Osborne  did  not,  however, 
follow  her  advice,  for  instead  of  return- 
ing to  his  home,  which  was  some  miles 
along  the  shore,  he  lingered  long  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cottage,  whence 
he  could  obtain  a  sight  even  of  the  light 
in  her  window.  He  had  not  determina> 
tion  to  tear  himself  from  the  spot.  He 
thought  over  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  live  without 
her.  So  completely  occupied  was  he 
with  his  reflections,  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve the  entire  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  weather  since  the  sun  had 


set.  He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie 
by  finding  his  hat  blown  off  his  head  by 
a  violent  gust  which  came  in  from  the 
sea,  and  had  it  not  caught  in  a  black- 
berry-bush close  under  his  lee,  he  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  return 
without  it.  The  dark  clouds  were  chas- 
ing each  other  rapidly  through  the  sky; 
the  wind  whistled  loud  and  mournfully; 
indeed,  he  soon  discovered  that  a  furious 
gale  was  blowing,  though  he  still  con- 
tinued wandenng  around  the  same  spot, 
the  weather  in  consonance  with  his  teel- 
ings,  till  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  warn- 
ed him  of  the  folly  or  his  behavior, 
Slow^ly  and  unwillingly  he  commenced 
his  homeward  way.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  far,  when  his  ears  were 
startled  by  the  dull  report  of  guns  fi.red 
at  intervals*  They  seemed  like  signals 
of  distress  fired  from  a  ship  at  sea.  He 
listened  attentively,  then  hurried  to  the 
edge  of  the  nearest  cliff.  There  he  stood 
for  some  time,  straining  his  eyes  to  pierce 
the  darkness,  till  he  was  certain  he  could 
distinguish  the  flashes,  while  the  reports 
appeared  to  come  nearer  and  nearer. 
Suddenly  several  guns  were  discharged 
in  quick  succession. 

"Good  Heavens! "  he  exclaimed,  "she 
must  be  on  the  Black  Reef,  and  every 
soul  will  perish.  No.  Let  me  see — what's 
the  hour?  Ah,  it  is  nearly  dead  low 
water  jnst  now,  and  it  will  be  almost 
smooth  inside  the  reef.  If  the  people  on 
board  her  know  that,  they  may  launch 
their  boats  or  a  rafl,  or  even  swim  on 
shore;  but  they  probably  do  not.  If 
they  wait  for  the  morning,  except  the 
gale  should  abate  as  suddenly  as  it  has 
commenced,  which  there  is  no  prospect 
of,  every  soul  must  be  lost." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Ja^k  Osborne 
wound  his  way  down  the  steep  sides  of 
the  cliffs  by  a  well-known  path  to  the 
beach.  He  there  found  several  fisher- 
men, whose  cottages  were  at  hand,  and 
who  had,  like  himself,  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  report  of  the  guns,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  had  resorted  thither  more  in 
expectation  of  the  waifs  which  the  sea 
might  cast  on  shore,  than  for  the  t)nr» 
pose  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  nap- 
less beings  on  the  wreck. 

^^  Hillo,  Tom  Hansard,  is  that  you,  my 
man  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Toung^  saifor  as  he 
reached  the  shore,  addressing  a  stout 
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fisherman  who  was  looking  earnestly  sea- 
ward ;  "  whereabouts  is  the  vessel  that 
was  firing  just  now  ?  " 

'.*  On  the  Black  Reef,  no  doubt,  sir,'* 
was  the  answer. 

"  And  if  the  people  on  board  her  re- 
main there  without  assistance  they  will 
be  lost,"  cried  Jack  Osborne,  in  an  eager 
tone. 

"It's  very  true,  sir,"  answered  the 
fisherman  ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

"But  I  say  it  can  be  helped,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man  with  animation. 
"Now,  it'  you  and  three  other  active 
hands  will  launch  one  of  your  boats  and 
accompany  me,  we  will  carry  a  hawser 
out  to  the  vessel,  and  get  all  the  people 
on  shore  over  the  reef  before  the  tide 
rises.  Here  are  eight  sovereigns  in  my 
purse,  which  shall  be  yours  whether  we 
succeed  or  not ;  and  as  for  the  danger, 
there's  none,  if  we  are  quick  about  the 
work.  Remember,  it's  now  neap  tide 
and  dead  low  water,  so  there'll  be  no  sea 
of  any  consequence  to  hurt  us." 

"  We'd  go  without  the  money.  Mister 
Osborne,"  said  another  fisherman,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  spot;  "but 
our.  wives  and  little  ones,  and " 

"  Well,  here's  the  money — ^leave  that 
with  them,  but  be  quick  about  it,"  cried 
the  young  oflicer,  impatiently.  "  There's 
no  danger,  I  tell  you ;  and  you  cannot 
be  such  arrant  cowards  as  to  allow  a 
whole  ship's  company  to  perish  for  fear  of 
wetting  your  jackets.  If  you  are,  I  shall 
go  alone,  though  I  fear  I  shall  do  little 
good  without  help.  I  suppose  some  of 
you  will  lend  a  hand  to  launch  a  boat 
through  the  sui-f.  It  matters  little  to  any 
one  if  I  never  come  back." 

"  No,  no.  Mister  Osborne,  we  are  not 
afraid ;  nor  are  we  the  men  to  let  you  go 
alone,"  answered  one  of  the  older  fisher- 
men. "  But  we  did  not  think  of  the  tide 
being  as  low  as  you  say.  You  are  light, 
though,  sir,  and  I'll  answer  we  get  safe 
up  to  the  rocks.  I'll  go  with  you,  for 
one." 

"  And  I,"  «  and  I,"  "  and  I,"  cried 
several  others. 

Jack  selected  those  who  had  first  spo 
ken,  and  launching  one  of  the  boats  by 
the  aid  of  all  hands,  steered  her  boldly 
through  the  surf,  with  a  lantern  in  her 
bows,  towards  the  dark  rocks  which  they 
knew  were  now  above  water,towing  at  the 
same  time  a  line  made  fast  to  some  posts 
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on  the  shore.  A  fierce  wind  was  in  their 
teeth,  covering  them  with  the  thick 
spray,  and  the  night  was  otherwise  so 
dark  that  it  was  with  difiiculty  Jack 
could  see  how  to  steer ;  indeed,  he  seem- 
ed guided  rather  by  a  seaman's  instinct 
than  assisted  by  his  powers  of  vision. 
The  thought,  too,  of  Fanny,  and  of  her 
approbation  should  he  succeed  in  his  en* 
terprise,  nerved  his  heart  and  determin-* 
ed  him  to  risk  every  peril.  Notwith- 
standing bis  assertions  that  there  would 
be  no  danger,  several  heavy  seas  which 
swept  round  the  end  of  the  reef  broke 
on  board  the  boat ;  but,  encouraged  by 
their  young  commander,  the  fishermen^ 
like  true  Britons,  having  once  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  were  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  proceeding  while  any  hope  of 
success  existed.  As  they  neared  the  reef, 
the  water  became  smoother;  and  at 
length  they  made  out,  by  the  vivid  flash- 
es of  lightning  which  every  now  and  then 
darted  from  the  clouds,  the  hull  of  a 
lar^e  vessel  driven  completely  upon  the 
rocks,  and  over  the  after  part  of  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  wildly.  The  masts 
were  all  gone,  her  bowsprit  only  remain- 
ing, and  projecting,  fortunately,  over  a 
ledge  of  the  reef  which  the  water  did 
not  wash.  The  light  of  several  lanterns 
twinkling  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
showed  that  some  of  her  crew,  at  all 
events,  still  remained  alive,  and  at  length 
Jack  had  reason  to  suppose  that  his  boat 
was  seen. 

"Now,  ray  men,"  he  exclaimed,  "let 
us  hail  them  together.  It  will  cheer 
their  spirits,  and  show  them  that  help  is 
at  hand." 

And  forthwith  a  true  British  cheer 
ascended  from  the  fishing-boat.  The 
cheer  was  directly  answered  from  the 
ship.  The  boat  was  now  so  close  to  the 
reef  that  great  caution  was  necessary  to 
prevent  her  being  staved  against  it.  As 
the  fishermen  lay  on  their  oars,  consult- 
ing as  to  the  best  way  to  carry  the  rope 
to  the  ship,  Jack  determined  to  under- 
take the  task  himself.  Throwing  off  his 
jacket,  he  made  a  rope  fast  round  his 
middle,  and  getting  the  boat  as  close  as 
was  safe  to  the  rocks,  he  plunged  over- 
board. The  next  instant  all  was  darkness, 
and  the  fishermen  anxiously  watched  for 
another  flash  of  lightning  to  see  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  A  moment  after- 
wards  a  human  form  was  seen  clarabev- 
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ing  over  the  slippery  weed-cOvered 
rocks ;  bat  it  again  disappeared,  and 
again  they  were  compelled  to  wait  in  sus- 
pense till  a  dark  object  was  seen  moving 
towards*  the  end  of  tlie  bowsprit.^  While 
still  anxiously  looking  out,  a  voioe  from 
some  one  in  the  water  hailed  them,  and 
in  a  second  Jack  Osborne  was  hauled 
safely  on  board.  The  rope  he  had 
carried,  having  been  hauled  on  board 
the  ship  by  means  of  a  thick  hawser,  was 
quickly  carried  to  the  shore. 

In  the  meantime,  Jack  Osborne  had 
returned  to  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
hurrying  the  departure  of  the  people, 
for  the  tide  was  now  again  rising,  and 
every  moment  was  of  consequence.  It 
was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  strangers 
that  he  did  so,  for  some  of  them  were 
even  talking  of  remaining  by  the  ship 
till  daylight  before  they  ventured  on 
shore.  She  proved  to  be  a  large  Swe- 
dish ship,  homeward  bound  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  cariying  a  valuable 
cargo,  with  ten  guns,  a  numerous  crew, 
and  several  passengers.  The  scene  was 
one  of  the  greatest  confusion,  for  the 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  the 
decks  were  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the 
sparsand  rigging,from  the  falling  of  which 
many  of  the  people  were  hurt.  These 
latter  and  the  passengers  were  conveyed 
on  shore  in  a  basket  slung  on  to  the 
hawser,  while  most  of  the  crew  escaped 
by  other  ropes  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  carried  there.  So  long  a  time 
was  thus  occupied  that  several,  among 
ivhom  was  Jack  Osborne,  still  remained 
on  the  wreck,  over  which  the  sea  had 
begun  to  make  fearful  breaches.  At 
last,  a  more  terrific  breaker  than  any 
came  rolling  towards  them.  "  Hasten, 
hasten  for  your  lives!''  exclaimed^the 
gallant  young  Englishman.  The  sea 
struck  the  ship  with  an  awful  crash. 
Quivering  in  every  timber  she  parted  in 
twenty  places,  and  in  another  instant 
the  broken  fragments  were  dashed  upon 
the  beach.  Some  few  unhappy  beings, 
struck  by  the  floating  timbers,  sank 
beneath  the  waves,  and  their  mangled 
corpses  were  cast  on  the  shore.  Others, 
though  senseless,  were  thrown  on  the 
beach  alive,  and  among  them  the  gallant 
young  officer  who  had  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  rest.  He 
was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
gentleman's  house,  which  happened  to 


be  Mr.  Ashford's,  Fanny's  father. 
Thither  also  some  of  the  passengers  and 
officers  were  conducted,  when  Mr.  Ash- 
ford  gladly  gave  them  shelter  and 
entertammont.  All  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  their  brave  preserver,  who  h^d 
been  conveyed  to  their  host's  own  room, 
and  attended  by  a  surgeon,  who,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  pronounced  his  hurts 
not  to  be  dangerous.  This  was  proved 
when,  after  a  night's  rest,  he  appeared 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  rather  paler 
than  usual,  but  otherwise  uninjured,  llh 
color,  however,  quickly  returned,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  wheu  Fanny 
Ashford  entered  the  room,  and  placing 
her  hand  in  his  forgot  to  withdraw  it. 

'^  Is  it  to  be  mine  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  value 
it  as  the  reward  of  gallantry." 

He  did  value  it  more  than  all  the  med- 
als the  Humane  Society  could  besto^r 
(no  disparagement  to  that  admirable  in- 
stitution). A  few  weeks  afterwards 
Fanny  Aishford  became  his  bride,  and  b 
now  the  happy  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  captains  in  the  British  navy. 


•♦• 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MITYLENE— ITS  DtlSAS. 
TEOUS  EARTHQUAKE. 

A  SKproH  BT  Tns  BnrroR. 

MiTTLSNE  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
beautiful  island  of  that  name.  It  i$ 
famed  as  the  birthplace  of  men  re- 
nowned in  philosophy,  poetry,  history, 
and  music.  The  Island  of  Mitylene  Im?^ 
longs  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  though 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks, 

^  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sang.^' 

It  is  the  ancient  Lesbos.  It  is  situated 
in  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  half-way  between 
Smyrna  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dard^ 
nelles.  It  is  a  little  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  by 
twenty-seven  in  width.  The  city  an-l 
island  of  Mitylene  became  sad  olject< 
of  public  interest  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  (1867),  by  the  power  of  Jt 
disastrous  earthquake,  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  city  of  Mityleoe,  and  in 
which  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  iuhall^ 
tants  lost  their  lives.  We  were  trji%  fi- 
ling in  the  East  at  the  time,  and  had  oc* 
casion  soon  ailer  to  vvsit  the  scene  of  the 
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disaster  twice,  in  passing  up  and  down 
the  j£gean  Sea,  on  oar  way  to  and  from 
Constantinople.  The  year  1867  seems 
to  have  been  a  year  of  earthquakes. 
Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  terrible  earthquake, 
but  a  short  time  previous.  We  were  at 
a  considerable  distance,  but  well  remem- 
ber the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  an  oppressive  gloom  and  silence 
which  betokened  some  dire  catastrophe ; 
like  the  awful  stillness  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  in  1765. 

The  earthquake  at  Mitylene  occurred 
on  the  8th  ot  March.  In  all  the  streets, 
many  houses  fell,  buiying  their  inhabi- 
tants beneath  the  ruins.  While  gazing 
at  the  shattered  and  ruined  city,  and 
the  tents  of  the  people  on  the  high 
ground  outside  the  city,  a  lady  of  Mity- 
lene described  to  us  the  fearful  scene, 
and  her  own  narrow  escape,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  amid  the  crumbling  and 
falling  walls  of  her  own  dwelling.  The 
ancient  and  beautiful  castle,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  governor's  palace,  the  piisons, 
the  mosques,  and  all  the  consular  resi- 
dences, were  more  or  less  destroyed. 
We  saw  their  massive  and  shattered 
walls  in  ruins.  The  very  solidity  and 
strength  with  which  tne  houses  in 
Mitylene  were  constructed  rendered 
the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  the 
more  fearful,  and  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  lost  their  lives.  That 
part  of  the  city  which  was  the  most 
frequented  had  sunk  down,  so  that  the 
sea  flowed  over  it  or  covered  it  with 
mud.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
very  great.  From  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  or  been  disabled  and  wounded. 
The  houses  which  remained  standing 
when  we  were  there  were  nearly  de- 
serted, and  the  surviving  population 
scattered  among  the  hills  and  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  We  have 
never  looked  upon  such  a  scene  of  ca- 
lamitous desolation.  Our  steamers  each 
time  brought  away  numbers  who  were 
seeking  food  and  shelter  among  friends 
at  a  distance.  Their  sad  faces  bore  the 
deep  impress  of  fear  and  dread,  and  the 
loss  of  friends  who  had  perished  in  the 
disaster.  To  increase  the  fear  in  the 
minds  of  survivors,  the  shocks  were  re- 
peated at  different  intervals  before  they 
quite  ceased. 


The  scarcity  of  food  increased  the 
distress ;  but  as  soon  as  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  became  known,  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian  Governments  or- 
dered their  ships  of  war  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  the  destitute  inhabitants  from 
Malta  and  Smyrna.  Alter  the  shocks 
had  ceased,  a  procession  was  formed 
with  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  sur- 
vivors attended  the  ceremony.  The 
procession,  headed  by  the  bishop,  went 
all  around  the  city,  and  stopped  near 
the  ruined  churches,  where  litanies  were 
sung.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  were  in 
mourning,  and  some  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  bare-footed.  It  bore  the 
aspect  of  a  funereal  procession,  attend- 
ing eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  ftmerals 
at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  city  recovers  from  this 
sad  calamity. 

Mitylene  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
on  the  sides  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
which  gradually  rise  into  mountains  in 
the  distance,  among  which  is  Mount 
Ida.  It  was  here  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
stopped  on  his  voyage  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  14.  The  historic 
facts  of  Mitylene  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  earliest  reported  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgians ;  next,  an  Ionian  colony, 
said  to  have  settled  here  two  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  A  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
the  island  was  colonized  by  ^olians, 
who  founded  in  it  a  Hexapolis,  consist- 
ing of  six  cities,  who  afterwards  founded 
numerous  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  Island  of  Mitylene  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  early  history  of  Greece, 
as  the  native  hmd  of  the  ^olian  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  musician  and  poet,  Terpander ; 
of  the  lyric  poets  AIcsbus,  Sappho,  and 
others,  and  of  the  dithyrambic  poet, 
Arion.  Other  forms  of  literature  and 
philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in 
Mitylene,  then  the  ancient  Lesbos; 
and  the  sage  and  statesman,  Pittacus, 
the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Theo- 
phanes,  and  the  philosophers,  Theo- 
phrastns  and  Phanias — such  is  the  rare 
constellation  of  ancient  historic  names 
which  once  adorned  the  island  of  Mity- 
lene. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Mitylene 
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saifered  from  the  rule  of  tyrants,  and 
was  nearly  ruined  by  the  conflict  of  in- 
ternal factions,  until  I^ittacus,  the  states- 
man, was  chosen  dictator.  Afterwards, 
Mitylene  became  important  as  a  naval 
power,  and,  early  in  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  waged  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  at 
the  mouth  of  th«  Hellespont.  After- 
wards, it  assisted  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  Next,  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  Mithridates,  and 
passed  from  him  to  the  Romans*  Then 
Mohammed  II.  landed  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Mitylene,  which  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  who  in- 
flicted instant  death  on  the  traitor. 
The  ruins  of  Mitylene  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  world. 
There  are  many  objects  of  historic  in- 
terest in  the  island,  which,  but  for  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  Turkish  rule, 
might  bloom  again  in  primeval  beauty. 


■•♦♦ 


Cbamben^B  JonniaL 
THE  POETRY  AND  UTILITY  OF  TEARS. 

Is  it  possible  that  Science,  that  prying 
dame  who  is  always  thrusting  her  prob- 
ing finger  into  out-of-the-way  things  and 
places,  should  not  have  respected  such  a 
poetical  and  sacred  object  as  a  tear? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  she  has  ever 
had  the  heart  to  sit  patiently  by  the 
side  of  the  mourner;  to  watch  with 
grim  attention  the  quivering  of  his  eye- 
lid, and  as  at  last  the  tear  rolled  out,  to 
snatch  it  up  quickly  on  its  passage,  and 
to  carry  it  still  warm  and  glistening  un- 
der the  lens  of  a  microscope?  Yes; 
Science  has  little  sensibility  about  her ; 
like  Justice,  she  carries  a  pair  of  scales 
in  her  hand,  and  in  these  she  weighs 
things  in  her  prim  dry  way,  jotting 
down  statistics,  where  a  poet  would 
scribble  rhymes,  and  reducing  all  the 
emotions,  passions,  and  suflerings  of 
manidud  to  a  question  of  "analysis" 
and  "  component  parts." 

Science  had  already  tested  blood :  of 
the  rich  red  fluid  that  flows  so  warmly 
in  the  veins  of  man,  she  had  made  a 
glutinous  liquid  filled  with  animalcula. 
With  her  shai*p  steel  scissors,  she  had 
cut  off  a  lock  of  lovely  auburn  hair 
from  the  head  of  an  unsuspecting  mai- 


den, and  shown  us  cynically  that  what 
we  so  admired  was  but  a  bunch  of 
coarse  strings,  which  under  the  magni- 
fying glass  looked  rougher  and  stouter 
liian  cables.  The  teeth,  ^^  like  pearls, ;  ^ 
the  eyes,  "like  sapphires;"  the  naila, 
"  like  rose-leaves,"  had  all  been  one  by 
one  revealed  to  us  in  their  material  un- 
sightly reality.  One  after  another  had 
all  our  illusions  been  clipped  off  by  the 
hard  old  woman,  who,  not  content,  how- 
ever, and  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
novelty,  one  morning  took  a  "tear," 
whence  Fame  says  not,  and  lectured 
calmly  and  drily  upon  it,  as  I  am  going 
to  do  now. 

The  principal  element,  the  prime  in- 
gredient, SO'  to  say,  of  a  tear  is  water; 
this  water,  upon  dissolution,  contains  a 
few  hundredth  parts  of  the  substance 
called  mucus^  and  a  small  portion  of 
salt,  of  soda,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  the  salt  and 
the  soda  that  give  to  tears  that  pecu- 
liar savor  which  earned  for  tears  the 
epithet  of  "  salt "  at  the  hand  of  Greek 
poets,  and  that  of  "  bitter "  at  that  of 
oure :  "  salt "  is,  however,  the  more  co^ 
rect  term  of  the  two.  When  a  tear 
dries,  the  water  evaporates,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a  deposit  of  the  saluie  ingre 
dients ;  these  amalgamate,  and,  as  seen 
through  the  microscope,  array  them- 
selves in  long  crossed  hnes,  which  look 
like  diminutive  fish-bones. 

Tears  are  secreted  by  a  gland  called 
the  "lachrymal  gland,"  which  is  situ- 
ated above  the  eyeball,  and  underneath 
the  upper  eyelid  on  the  side  nearest  the 
temple.  Six  or  seven  ezoeedingly  ^ue 
channels  flow  from  it  along  and  under 
the  surface  of  the  eyelid,  discharging 
their  contents  a  little  above  the  delicate 
cartilage  which  supports  the  lid.  It  is 
these  channels  or  canals  that  carry  the 
tears  into  the  eye.  But  tears  do  not 
flow  only  at  certain  moments  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  their  flow  is  continuous ;  all  day 
and  all  night  (although  less  abundantly 
during  sleep),  they  trickle  eotitly  from 
their  slender  sluices,  and  spread  glii^ 
tening  over  the  surface  of  the  pupil 
and  eveball,  giving  them  that  brtght» 
enamel,  and  limpid  look  wliich  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  signs  of  health.  It  it 
the  ceaseless  movement  and  contraction 
of  the  eyelids  that  effect  the  regular 
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Spreading  of  the  tears;  and  the  flow 
of  these  has  need  to  be  constantly  re- 
newed in  the  way  jast  mentioned,  be- 
cause tears  not  only  evaporate  after  a 
few  seconds,  but  also  are  carried  away 
through  two  little  drains,  called  "  lach- 
rymal points,"  and  situated  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  near  the  nose.  Thus,  all 
tears,  after  leaving  the  eyelids,  flow  into 
the  nostrils,  and  if  the  reader  will  as- 
sure himself  of  this,  he  has  only  to  no- 
tice, unpoetical  as  the  fact  may  be,  that 
a  person  after  crying  much  is  always 
obliged  to  make  a  twofold  use  of  his  or 
her  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  utility  of  tears  to  animals  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  to  those  who  are 
exposed  much  to  the  dust,  such  as  birds 
who  live  amidst  the  winds,  is  easy  to 
understand ;  for  the  eye  would  soon  be 
dirtied  and  blocked  up,  like  an  uncleaned 
window-pane,  had  not  nature  provided 
this  friendly  overflowing  stream  to  wash 
and  refresh  it.  A  very  little  fluid  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  eye  always  clear  and 
clean;  but  here  again  we  must  admire 
the  wondei'ful  mechanism  which  works 
the  human  body,  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  when,  through  some  accident  or 
hurt,  the  eyeball  has  need  of  more  wa- 
ter than  usual  to  cleanse  it,  nature  at 
once  turns  on  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  tears.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a 
grain  of  dust,  or  an  insect  creeps  into 
the  eye,  the  eyelids  at  once  fill  and  run 
over  with  tears,  and  these  not  only  alle- 
viate the  pain,  but  also,  when  the  object 
18  small  enough,  carrv  it  away  down  the 
two  small  conduits  already  noticed.  The 
same  thing  occurs  when  either  smoke, 
too  vivid  light,  or  too  intense  cold  ob- 
scures the  sight — ^tears  at  once  come  to 
our  relief,  and  protect  the  eye  from 
harm. 

With  regard  now  to  the  other  tears 
—  those  I  mean  which  proceed  from 
moral  instead  of  physical  causes — the 
explanation  to  be  given  of  them  is  a 
very  prosy  and  material  one.  Tears 
are  caused  both  by  the  sudden  and  rap- 
id flow  of  blood  to  the  head  and  by 
excessive  nervous  excitement.  They  are 
most  frequent  with  women  and  children, 
whose  nervous  organization  is  less  strong 
than  that  of  men.  Amongst  men,  it  is 
those  of  sanguine  or  nervous  tempera- 
ments who  weep  most  often.  Lympha- 
tic natures,  on  the  contrary,  and  people 


of  bilious  temperament,  rarely  weep  at 
all ;  the  former  because  they  have  com- 
monly but  little  sensibility,  and  the  lat- 
ter because  they  have  usually  a  firm 
control  over  their  feelings.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  of  lymphatico-bilious 
temperament  is  seen  to  shed  tears  un- 
der emotion,  one  may  feel  sure  that  the 
innermost  nerves  of  his  heart  havfe  been 
wrung,  and  one  must  bow  one's  head 
in  respect  before  a  man  whose  pangs 
must  DC  intense.  Conversely,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  keep  one's  coolness  before 
strongly  excitable  or  highly  imagina- 
tive people  who  weep;  their  tears  are 
often  genuine,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  cost 
them  but  little  eflbrt,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
shed.  Actors  of  great  talent  call  up 
tears  at  will,  by  working  themselves 
into  a  wild  state  of  excitement.  Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel,  for  instance,  than 
whom  no  colder,  more  unloving  wo- 
man ever  trod  the  stage,  used,  when 
she  put  forth  all  her  efforts,  to  weep  so 

Eassionately  that  she  would  set  fifteen 
undred  spectators  crying  with  her. 


•  »» 


London  Popular  JonrnaL 
VOLTAIRE    DYING. 

On  the  25th  February,  1758,  Voltaire 
penned  the  following  blasphemy : "  Twen- 
ty years  more,  and  God  will  be  in  a 
pretty  plight."  Let  us  see  what  wsis 
taking  place  precisely  at  the  time  indi- 
cated. On  the  26th  February,  1778, 
Voltaire  was  lying,  as  was  thought,  on 
his  bed  of  death.  Racked  and  tortured 
by  remorse  for  past  misdeeds,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  propitiate  the  God  whom 
he  had  insulted  and  the  Church  which 
he  and  his  had  sworn  to  destroy;  and 
hence  he  resolved  on  addressing  himself 
to  a  minister  of  religion,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  reconciliation. 
On  the  26th,  then,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Abb6  Gualtier :  **  You 
froraised  me,  sir,  to  come  and  hear  me. 
entreat  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  call 
as  soon  as  possible."  The  abb6  went  at 
once.  A  few  days  after,  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  Gualtier,  the  Abb6  Mignot, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villevieille,  the  dying 
man  made  the  following  declaration :  "  I, 
the  imdersigned,  declare,  that  for  these 
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four  days  past  having  been  afflicted  with 
a  vomiting  of  blood,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  not  having  been  able  to  drag 
myself  to  church,  the  Reverend  the  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Sulpice,  having  been  pleased 
to  add  to  his  good  works  that  of  sending 
to  rae  the  Abbe  Gualtier,  a  priest,  I  con- 
fessed to  him,  and  if  it  pleases  God  to 
dispose  of  me,  I  die  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  I  was  born;  hoping 
that  the  Divine  mercy  will  deign  to  par- 
don all  my  faults.  If  ever  I  have  scan- 
dalized the  Chnrch,  I  ask  pardon  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.  2d  March,  1778. — 
VoLTAiRK."  This  document  was  depos- 
ited Mrith  Mons.  Momet,  Notary  at  Paris. 
It  was  also,  with  the  permission  of  Vol- 
taire, carried  to  the  rector  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Pans,  in  order 
that  they  might  say  whether  or  not  the 
declaration  was  sufticiently  explicit  and 
satisfactory. 

Twice  before,  when  dangerously  ill, 
the  wretched  man  had  made  abject  re* 
tractations.  But  these  he  not  only  retract- 
ed when  restored  to  health,  but,  passing 
from  bad  to  worse,  he  poured  out  fuller 
vials  of  wrath  against  God  and  Christi- 
anity. It  was  then  of  necessity  to  receive 
the  most  solemn  and  full  abjuration  of 
past  infidelities. 

When  Gualtier  returned  with  the 
archi-episcopal  answer,  he  was  refused 
admission  to  the  dying  man.  The  arch- 
conspirators  trembled  at  the  apostcLcy  of 
their  hero;  and,  dreading  the  ridicule 
which  would  fall  upon  themselves,  it  was 
determined  not  to  allow  any  minister  of 
religion  thenceforth  to  visit  him.  Find^ 
ing  himself  thus  cut  off  from  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  Yoltaire  became  infu- 
riated— no  reproach,  no  curse  being 
deemed  bad  enough  for  the  D^Alemberts 
and  Diderots  who  guarded  him.  '*  Be- 
gone," he  said;  "it  is  you  who  have 
brought  me  to  my  present  state.  Begone! 
I  could  have  done  without  you  all ;  but 
you  could  not  have  existed  without  me 
— and  what  a  wretched  glory  have  you 
procured  me ! "  And  then  prating,  and 
next  blaspheming — now  saymg,  "O 
Christ,"  and  next,  "  I  am  abandoned  by 
God  and  man,"  he  wasted  away  his  life, 
ecasing  to  curse  and  blaspheme  and  live 
on  the  30th  May,  1778.  These  facts 
were  made  public  by  Mons.  Tronohin,  a 
Protestant  physician  from  Geneva,  who 
attended  him  ahnost  to  the  last.    Hor- 


rified at  what  he  had  witnessed,  he  do* 
clared  that  "  to  9ee  all  the  furies  of  Orear 
tea,  one  had  only  to  be  present  at  the 
death  of  Voltaire  " — ("  Pour  voir  toates 
lea  furies  d'Oreste,  il  n'y  avoit  qu^^  se 
trouver  ^  la  mort  de  Vdtaire)."  "  Such 
a  spectacle,"  he  adds,  "would  benefit 
the  young,  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  precious  helps  of  religion."  The 
Mar6schal  de  Bicnelieu,  too,  was  so  ter- 
rified at  what  he  saw,  that  he  left  the 
bedside  of  Yoltaire,  declaring  that  "  the 
sight  was  too  awful  for  endurance." 

Y  illette,  the  Mend  of  Yoltaire,  and 
of  course  his  copier  Monke,  denied  these 
statements,  just  as  the  friends  of  Ciesar 
denied  the  resurrection  of  our  divine 
Lord ;  but  the  great  philosopher  Mons, 
de  Luc,  whose  learmn^,  integrity,  and 
position  were  of  the  highest,  honestly 
repeated  and  confirmed  what  had  been 
publicly  and  truthfully  stated  about  the 
terrora  of  death  which  had  haunted  Yol- 
taire. I  will  transcribe  a  portion  of  his 
letter,  dated  Windsor,  Oct.  23,  1707: 
"  Being  at  Paris  in  1781 " — ^De  Luc  was 
then  in  his  fifty-first  year — "  I  was  often 
in  company  with  Mons.  Tronchin.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Yoltaire's  at 
Geneva,  whence  he  came  to  Paris,  in 
quality  of  first  physician  to  the  father  of 
the  late  Duke  oi  Orleans.  He  was  called 
in  during  Yoltaire's  last  illness,  and  I 
have  heard  him  repeat  all  those  curcum- 
stances  about  which  Paris  and  the  w^hole 
world  were  at  that  time  speaking,  re* 
specting  the  horrid  state  of  this  impioos 
man's  soul  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Mon^.  Tronchin  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  calm  him ;  for  the  agitation  he 
was  in  was  so  violent  that  no  remedies 
could  take  effect.  Bat  he  could  not 
succeed,  and  unable  to  endure  the  horror 
he  felt  at  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  fran- 
tic rage,  he  abandoned  him,  Mons. 
Tronchin  immediately  published  in  all 
companies  the  real  facts.  This  he  did 
to  famish  a  dreadful  lesson  to  those  who 
calculate  on  bein^  able  in  a  death-bed  to 
investigate  the  dispositions  most  proper 
to  appear  in  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  At  that  period,  not  only  the  state 
of  the  body,  but  the  oondition  of  the 
Boul^  may  frustrate  their  hopes  of  making 
so  awful  an  investigation,  u^rJusHce  aol 
sanctity,  as  well  as  goodness»  are  attri- 
butes of  God;  and  Me  sometimes^  a$  a 
iohokeome  (idmonition  to  ma/tMiuf,  pit 
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mite  the  punishments  denounced  against 
the  impious  man  to  begin  even  in  his 
l\fe^  by  the  tortures  ofrwMxrs^P 

Sach  are  the  facts  relative  to  the 
wretched  end  of  Voltaire — facts  evi- 
denced by  Tronchin  and  Richelieu,  and 
believed  in,  as  De  Luc  assures  us,  by  the 
whole  of  Paris,  and  spoken  of  through- 
out the  entire  world.  w.  b. 


♦♦•■ 


NAPOLEON  IN  THE  PRISON  OP  NICE. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  I.  was  won- 
derful. Suddenly,  from  obscurity,  be 
shot  up  high  into  historic  heavens,  like 
a  meteoric  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
whose  brilliancy  attracted  the  intense 
(raze  of  the  world,  till  he  suddenly  fell 
h-om  his  orbit,  lighting  on  a  distant 
island  rock  of  the  ocean.  His  marvel- 
lous history  is  well  known.  To  illustrate 
the  scene  in  the  engraving,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  an  eminent  artist,  painted  the 
original  picture. 

As  a  proof  of  its  historic  value  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  purchased  it  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  British  institution  in  1841, 
and  it  still  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  very  choice  collection  of  the 
works  of  British  Masters  at  Apsley 
House,  London. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
number  of  the  ^xegtic  commemorates 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
early  history  of  Napoleon.  The  anec- 
dote is  briefly  reconled  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  August,  1794,  while  stationed 
at  Nice,  with  the  rank  of  Chef  de  Batail- 
lon,  Bonaparte  was  superseded  and 
imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  Laporte  and  the 
other  "  Representatives  "  of  the  people. 
His  confinement,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration ;  his  freedom  followed  inquiry, 


and  "  WHEN  THE  OFPICEE  ENTERED  WTTH 

the  obdeb  fob  his  belease,  he  foitnd 
Napoleon  busy  in  his  dungeon,  study- 
ing THB  MAP  OF  Italy."  The  conquest 
of  Italy  rapidly  followed ;  and  who  shall 
say  how  largely  this  temporary  durance 
may  have  contributed  to  convert  the 
comparatively  obaciure  soldier  into  the 
Emperor  of  France,  and  the  master  of 
all  Europe — save  and  except  England ! 
Bourrienne  suppUes  more  minute  par- 
ticulars  concerning  the  impnsonment, 
and  adds  this  remarkable  paragraph. 
^*  Had  the  circumstance  occurred  three 
weeks  earlier,  and  had  Bonaparte  been 
arraigned  before  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  previous  to  the  9th  Thermidor, 
there  is  every  probability  that  his  career 
would  have  been  at  an  end;  and  we 
should  have  seen  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  man  who, 
during  the  twenty-five  succeeding  years, 
was  destined  to  astonish  the  world  by 
his  vast  conceptions,  his  gigantic  projects, 
hie  great  mihtary  genius,  his  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune,  his  &ult8,  reverses, 
and  final  misfortunes."  As  it  was,  his  re- 
lease was  not  effected  without  a  strong 
and  earnest  appeal  to  "  the  Representa- 
tives.*' It  is  of  some  length,  as  printed 
by  Bourrienne,  from  a  MS.  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Junot,  with  corrections  bv 
the  hand  of  Napoleon.  It  exhibits  all 
the'  characteristics  of  his  writing — his 
short  aentenoes,  his  abrupt  rather  than 
concise  style,  his  sometimes  elevated 
ideas,  and  always  his  plain  good  sense. 

This  engraving  may  serve  to  add  to 
the  great  variety  of  historic  prints  and 
poitraitfl  which  embdlish  the  seventy 
volumes  of  the  Eclectic,  of  which  this 
number  completes  the  seventieth,  from 
January,  1844. 
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TREA8TTRB. 

Two  youthful  echooImateS)  blithe  and  frec*^ 
Wandered  together  \sy  the 


Said  one,  "  My  hopes  are  high  as  hearen ; 
To  me  the  future  shall  be  given.'* 


Said  his  companion,  "  I  will  stand 
Among  the  foremost  of  the  land. 

*'  My  fame  shall  thread  the  maze  of  men, 
And  lightnings  quiver  fVom  my  pen." 

They  met  again  in  forty  years, 

And  told  their  boyish  hopes  and  fears. 
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The  one  had  set  his  heart  on  gold, 
And  found  it — growing  frail  and  old* 

The  other  living  fuller  life. 

Had  fled  the  haunts  of  worldly  strife^ 

And  flll'd  his  soul  with  purpose  high, 
And  wisdom  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

But  had  not  gather'd  golden  store, 
To  scare  ill-fortune  from  his  door; 

Nothing  but  courage,  hope,  and  faith, 
And  love,  the  conqueror  of  death. 

The  rich  man,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
Said  to  the  poor,  and  Mghed  the  while: 

"  Oh !  friend,  thou'st  dreamed  thy  life  away, 
And  now  that  thou  art  old  and  gray, 

"  Hast  not  a  penny  for  thine  ag^ 
Or  for  thy  children's  heritage.'* 

The  poor  man  cheerily  replied: 
•*  What  matters?  Life  and  joy  abide. 

"  My  children,  sporting  in  the  sun, 
Can  do  at  least  what  I  have  done. 

•*  Tve  had  my  pleasure  as  I  went, 
And  known  the  rk^es  of  content. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  treasures — ^I  have  mine— 
My  heart  my  judge,  men's  verdict  thine. 

"But,  friend,  who'st  chosen  other  ways 
Than  those  I've  trodden  all  my  days, 

"When  comes  the  hour,  as  come  it  mus^ 
When  thou  shalt  mingle  with  the  dust,    . 

"  Whose  treasures  shall  the  beet  endure— 
Those  of  the  rich  man  or  the  poor  ? 

"Thine  cease  at  portals  of  the  grave, 
Not  even  their  sbuaulow  can'st  thou  save? 

"But  what  I've  won  with  heart  endeavor 
Is  mine  forever  and  forever. 

"  I  take  it  with  me  through  the  tomb, 
And  find  it  when  I  pass  the  gloom  I'* 
— iia  the  Tear  Bound, 


NAMELESS. 

Tbebb  were  great  lights  from  the  palace 

Streaming  on  the  outer  trees, 
That  with  fleckings  thro'  the  trellis, 

Play'd  in  tremor  at  his  knees ; 
As  a  poet,  lone  and  friendless, 

Underneath  the  walls  of  fame. 
Sat  in  silence,  while  the  endless 

Notes  of  glory  music  came. 

Life  to  him  was  bleak  and  aimless, 

As  he  sat  within  the  shade, 
Telling  o'er  the  wonders  nameless 

That  his  poet  heart  had  made— 


"  Ck)uld  he  pass  the  amber  portal, 
And  the  jasper  halls  along. 
Where  the  poe^souls  immortal  ^ 

Held  their  revelry  of  song  ?  " 

"  Could  he  strike  a  chord  of  sorrow, 

In  the  upper  choral  spheres. 
Where,  to-morrow — and  to-morrow. 

It  would  echo  down  the  years? 
Could  he  grasp  the  ivy  clinging 

At  the  marble  casement  now. 
And  amid  the  spirits  singing. 

Wear  it  deathless  on  his  brow  ?  " 

Once  he  thought  to  dimb  the  terrace. 

To  the  open  opal  gate, 
Where,  beyond  the  sweeping  arras, 

Sw'elled  the  voices  of  the  great ; 
Where  the  stricken  harp-striogs— golden, 

Gave  their  notes  in  high  accord, 
"  To  the  music  stories  olden — 

To  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

But  his  soul,  untaught  and  simple, 

Shrinking  outward,  turned  away. 
While  the  great  lights  from  the  temple 

Drove  the  night-time  from  the  day. 
"  I  shall  seek  the  shadow  yonder — 

Underneath  the  quiet  pine— 
These  are  harp-notes,  higher,  grander, 

Than  can  ever  come  from  mine  1  " 

I    Soft  he  touched  the  strings  like  summer 

Touching  o'er  the  barren  trees, 
And  the  night  bore  out  their  munnur. 

Through  the  valleys  to  the  seas. 
Softer,  sweeter,  went  the  cadence 

Through  the  branches  and  above, 
As  come  visions  unto  maidens 

In  the  time  of  early  lovsb 

Through  the  gates  of  opal  splendor, 

And  along  the  jasper  wall. 
Pass  the  notes  of  music  tender, 

Through  the  corridor  and  hall : 
And  his  tones  sweep  in  the  chamber, 

From  the  shadow  and  the  gloom, 
And  their  liquid  echoes  clamber 

Up  the  arras  to  the  dome ; 

And  they  rise  and  fall  like  billows, 

Through  the  alcoves  of  the  air ; 
Passing  in  and  out  the  willows. 

And  across  beyond  the  mere. 
High,  and  grand,  and  godly  power. 

Sweeps  along  the  palace  eaves, 
Till  the  ivy  vine  in  flower 

Trembles  music  from  its  leaves— 

And  the  poet-souls  may  listen 
To  the  outer  harp  to-night ; 
And  the  great  lamps  gleam  and  glisten, 
I       In  their  ecstasy  of  light. 
These  are  music  tones  undying, 

These  are  worthy  highest  name, 
From  the  poet  spirit  lying 
Underneath  the  walls  of  fame. 

H.  T.  Staxtok, 
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VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Whek  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voicee  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soal  that  slambered 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And  like  pliantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall, 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door — 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  onoe  more. 

He.  the  young  and  strong  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life  1 

Tliey,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  t 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep^ 

Comes  that  messenger  divine ; 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  band  in  mine ; 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyei^ 

Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  fh>m  the  skies ; 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  ppirit's  voiceless  prayer  j 

Soft  rebukes  in  blessing  ended. 
Breathing  fh)m  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh,  though  ofV depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 

Henbt  W.  Lokofellow. 


TIME  WAS,  IS,  AND  SHALL  BE. 

TrME  WAS :  When  first  we  met  upon  the  river. 
Whose  sparkling  eddies  flashed  and  laughed 
beneath. 
That  the  broad  sunlight  came  with  gleam  and 
quiver, 
And  thy  dear  name  was  as  a  household  breath. 

All  seemed  a  dream  in  which  we  talked  and  moved ; 

Calm  flowed  life's  current  downward  to  the  main, 
And  we  as  shadows  of  that  dream,  beloved, 

Drifted  along,  nor  recked  of  change  or  pain. 

Time  was:  And  yet  the  angel  as  we  passed 
Whispered  us,  '*  Passion  is  but  ghost  of  love ; 

Drink  thou  in  pureness  of  the  joys  that  liist, 
And  read  thy  kingdom  in  the  realms  above.** 


TiMB  is:  As  time,  alas!,  to  some  must  come 
(Some  weary  hearts,  who  bear  their  inward  scars), 

Giving  their  roand  of  duties  to  the  home, 

While  he  who  loved  them  hath  outsoared  the 
stars. 

Time  is:  A  sense  of  weakness,  failing  powers, 
Of  all  that  has  been,  wrapped  in  memory's  mist, 

Watered  with  tears,  deep  mourned,  but  stronger 
loved. 
Pressed  as  a  cross  unto  the  heart,  and  kissed. 

TiXE  SHALL  be:  What?    A  grand  beatitude 
Of  crowning  joys  in  those  blest  realms  above ; 

The  veil  uplifted  from  the  aching  eyes, 
And  heaven  itself  fulfilment  of  our  love. 

Time  shall  be :  These  deep  spirituals  of  life 
Still  bear  the  roll  of  ages  on  their  way, 

And  we,  the  wearied  pilgrims,  through  the  strife 
Of  crossed  desires,  thus  reach  the  Crown  of  Day. 

'^Bentiey^s  Miscellany. 


VOICES  CALLING. 

"Oh,  hush!**    she  whispered,"  I    hear  them 
speaking, 

Voices  calling  upon  the  air ;  " 
And  while  she  listened,  the  pale  light  glistened, 

And  lay,  and  floated  upon  her  hair. 
"  Oh,  no  1  *'  they  answered,  "  we  hear  no  speaking, 

We  hear  no  voices  upon  the  breeze. 
It  must  be  only,  the  night  wind  lonely, 

That  sighs  and  whispers  among  tlie  trees." 

**0h,    hush  I"  she    murmured,    "I   bear    them 
singing- 
Singing  the  songs  that  I  used  to  know ;  *' 

And,  while  she  listened,  the  toar-drops  glistened. 
And  through  long  lashes  began  to  flow. 
"  Oh,   no  1  **  they   answered,    "  we    hear   no 

singing, 
We  bear  no  voices  singing  so, 

^Tis  but  the  waking  of  sea  waves  breaking 
Upon  the  shingle  &r  below." 


**  Oh,  hush ! "  she  whispered,  "  I  hear  them  calling, 

Sweet  voices  of  the  long  ago ;  " 
And,  while  she  listened,  the  long'light  glistened. 

And  lay  on  her  sweet  face,  white  as  snow. 
'*  Oh,  no  1  *'  they  murmured,  "  she  wanders  wildly, 

We  hear  no  voices  on  the  breeze. 
She's  listening  only  to  night  winds  lonely. 

That  sigh  and  whisper  among  the  trees." 

'*Hu8hI  hoshl"  they  answer,  while  dews  were 
&Uing, 
While  dead  leaves  rustled  through  the  air. 
And,  while  they  shimmered,  the  pale  light  glim- 
mered 
On  a  fiice  and  form  like  the  angels  fair. 
"  Oh,  pray  I "  they  whispered,  "  our  love  is  dying, 

Her  voice  is  fainting  across  the  sea ; " 
And,  while  they  listened,  the  far  dawn  glistened. 
Oh,  God  I  her  morning  breaks  with  thee. 

u.  L.  A. 
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THE  CITY  PIGEONS. 

How  yonder  flock  of  silver  wings 
Fly  Touud  in  ever<sbangiQg  rings  1 
And  as  they  cut  the  azure's  pridOt 
And  turn  their  pinions*  silken  side, 
All  sparkle  like  a  net  of  stars,! 

Below,  half-bright  in  early  beams. 
The  trodden  city  pours  its  streami^ 
And  deafens  with  the  roll  of  cars ; 
But  high  those  white-plumed  spirits  soar 
Above  the  tide  of  rich  and  poor, 
A  nd  see  the  fresh  blue  rooming  bent 
O'er  Earth  that  toils  with  Earth  content. 
'Chcunb^rs^g  Journal. 


MORNING. 

Aurora  comes,  and  from  her  own  bright  bowers 

Lilts  the  dark  veil  which  envious  night  had 
thrown 
To  hide  the  bloom  of  morning's  dewy  flowers. 

And  make  them  dark  and  loveless  as  her  own ; 
She  lifts  the  veil,  and  now  the  sparkling  fountains 

Glitter  before,  behind  her,  and  around, 
While  white-robed  fairies  trip  along  the  mountains, 

And  draw  the  dews  of  midnight  from  the  ground. 
All  nature  wears  a  smiling,  sun-like  drees, 

Like  a  young  lover  when  his  mistress  parts 
Her  lattice  curtains,  and  in  loveliness 

stands  gazing  on  him-     Morning  needs  no  arts 
Night's  melancholy  lover  to  beguile, 
And  make  him  fe^  how  beauteous  is  her  smila 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 

"Whbn  the  elms  turn  yellow, 

Ere  the  beech  erows  red  j 
TVhen  the  dahliasblacken 

In  the  garden-bed ; 
When  the  skies  are  srayer. 

And  the  rain  clouds  cluster-* 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 

On  the  belfry  muster. 

When  the  dead  leaves,  golden, 

Blow  about  the  lanes, 
Rustle  o'er  the  fallows^ 

Patter  on  the  panes; 
When  the  sun  grows  colder, 

And  the  rain  clouds  duster-^ 
Then  the  gathering  swallows 

On  the  belfVy  muster. 


•  ♦• 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Sheldon  A  Company  send  to  us  Btovm  Law- 
rence Teomcm,  A  Novel  By  Mb&  Bdwahds, 
autiior  of  "  Archie  Lov^*'  etc.,  etc.  Elegantly 
illustrated.  Author's  edition  printed  team  ad* 
vance  sheets,  pp.  422.  The  reading  public,  who 
are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Edwards*  works,  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  this  besntifhl  story. 

Wynkoop  &  Sherwood^  book  publishers,  who 
have  removed  IVom  18  Beekman  to  108  FuHon 
street,  into  spacious  rooms,  send  us  LUipui  Levee. 
Poems  of  Childhood,  Child-Fancy,  and  Childlike 


Moods.  Blustrated.  One  of  the  most  delii^htfal 
volumes  of  poetry  for  the  young  ever  published 
in  England,  and  already  a  great  favorite.  1  vol 
12mo.,  pp.  230,  $1  60.^  Just  published. 

The  Law  Reginier.  Comprising  the  Lawyers  in 
the  United  States.  The  Official  Directc^ry  for  the 
United  States.  Containing  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Gk)vernroent,  Members  of  Congress,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  useAil  information — the  whole 
constituting  an  Offidal  Business  Union  Directory. 
Prepared  ^m  official  retnms.  By  John  Living- 
ston, of  the  New  York  Bar.  Published  by  the 
Merchants'  Union  Law  Company,  128  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
useful  book,  which  should  have  a  wide  circa- 
lation. 

&  M.  BeUs  &  Co.,  91  Asylum  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  announce  a  new  book.  Eminent  Women  of 
the  Age.  Being  narratives  of  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  mostprominent  women  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. By  ten  well  known  authors,  among 
whom  are  James  Parton,  Horace  Geeslet, 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Prof.  Hoppin,  Faitxt  Fees, 
Grace  Greenwood,  etc.  An  elegant  octavo 
volume,  richly  illustrated  with  beautiful  steel 
engravings.  Sold  to  subscribers  only.  Various 
bindings.    An  attractive  book. 

J)r,  John  Lord  has  recently  delivered  a  course 
of  three  historic  lectures  of  exceeding  interest 
and  much  research  for  the  first  time  to  tlie  public 
upon  the  life  and  times  of  three  great  men,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Daniel  Webster. 
They  are  worthy  of  being  often  repeated. 
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Science  and  Arta."^Among  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  apparatus  exhibited  at  the  soiree  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Burlington 
House,  was  Wier^s  Pneumatic  Telegraph  Signals, 
for  use  in  houses,  in  mines,  on  railways,  and  on 
board  ship.  It  was  the  last  that  was  shown  on 
the  evening  in  question.  A  circular  dial,  with 
movable  hand,  and  indicatory  words,  is  flttsd  on 
deck ;  a  similar  dial  is  placed  in  the  engine-room, 
or  on  the  gun-deck,  or  at  the  rudder,  each  con- 
nected by  metallic  air-tubes  with  the  ono  on  deck. 
The  captain,  or  officer  of  the  watch,  wishing  to 
give  an  order,  turns  a  handle  fitted  in  the  side 
of  the  dial  by  which  he  stands,  and  instantane- 
ously the  same  signal  appears  on  the  steersman's 
dial,  and  he  obeys  the  order.  To  the  captain,  it 
is  very  importaat  that  he  should  know  whether, 
in  accordance  with  his  order,  the  ship  is  obeying 
the  helm,  and  this  knowledge  he  obtains  from  t 
small  tell-tale  hand  placed  on  his  dial,  which 
moves  exactly  as  the  rudder  moves.  The  ad> 
vantage  of  sndi  signals  as  these  over  the  old 
method  of  shouting  orders  through  a  trumpet 
is  obviouSb  In  the  same  way,  the  captain  may 
send  his  commands  to  the  captains  of  the  gunt, 
or  to  the  engine-room ;  and  should  any  of  tha 
tubes  be  shot  away,  they  may  be  imroedialely 
replaced  by  flexible  tubes  of  Tulcsniicd  iodia^ 
rubber.  Moreov«r,  the  csptain  might  place  him- 
self at  the  mast-head  during  an  engagement, 
above  the  smoke,  where  he  oould  best  see  whsl 
was  going  on,  and  send  down  his  orders  by  sig- 
nal from  that  elevation:  besides  whieh,  t^a 
modiflad  form  of  the  signal   apparatus,  small 
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enough  to  cany  under  his  ann,  he  could  actually 
fire  any  gun  in  the  ship  from  his  station  at  the 
mast-head.  He  presses  a  key  in  the  top  of  a 
small  box,  the  impulse  passes  through  the  slen- 
der air-tubo.  acts  upon  the  cock,  and  fires  the 
gun.  We  hear  that  the  Bellerophvn  and  some 
other  ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  to  be  fitted  with 
Mr.  Wier's  signals.  Any  one  who  reads  this 
description  will  see  that  they  could  be  used  in 
dwelling-houses.  The  impulse  can  be  sent 
through  a  thin  tube  250  feet  in  length.  Imagine 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  talk  to  any  part 
of  a  house,  and  of  giving  orders  without  first  re- 
quiring some  one  to  come  up-stairs  to  ask  what 
you  want. 

EcUpse  of  the  Sun, — The  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  August 
next,  is  already  exciting  unusual  interest  among 
astronomers,  in  consequence  of  the  long  period 
of  darkness  which  it  will  occasion.  A  line  drawn 
on  the  map  from  Aden  across  Hindustan,  and 
away  to  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  will 
represent  pretty  accurately  the  line  of  total  ob- 
scurity. It  so  happens,  that  on  the  day  above 
named  the  moon  will  be  almost  at  its  nearest  to 
the  earth,  and  the  sun  at  its  furthest  from  the 
earth,  consequently,  the  moon  will  hide  the  sun 
so  completely  that  the  duration  of  the  total 
darkness  will  be  nearly  seven  minutes.  This  is 
so  rare  a  phenomenon,  that  aU  interested  in  cos- 
mical  science  are  earnestly  desirous  of  getting 
all  they  can  out  of  it  by  observation.  Foremost 
among  them,  the  Royal  Society  have  taken  such 
measures  that,  if  the  weather  be  only  favorable 
at  the  time  and  place  of  observation,  most  satis- 
factory results  will  bo  obtained.  They  have  sent 
out  to  India  a  number  of  newly  constructed  in- 
struments— telescopes,  spectroscopes,  prisms,  ac- 
tinometers,  and  others,  by  which  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  an  eclipse  may  be  well  observed ;  and  as 
the  observers  will  be  some  of  the  most  skilful  of 
the  officers  employed  on  the  great  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  India,  we  may  hope  that  the  highly 
important  questions  involved  in  the  phenomenon 
will  be  cleared  of  their  present  uncertainty.  If 
the  south-west  monsoon,  .which  will  then  be 
blowing,  will  only  leave  the  sky  clear  at  the  place 
of  observation,  we  shall  by  Christmas  next  know 
more  about  the  sun  and  its  light  and  atmosphere, 
than  hitherto. 

CpheaiaJs  of  the  Earih.^The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  had  a  field-night  with  the  geologists,  in  their 
meeting-room  at  ^merset  House,  the  question  in 
debate  being  Mr.  Geikie's  book  on  the  Scenery  of 
Scotland.  In  the  book  it  is  shown  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  landscapes  north  of  the  Tweed 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
Duke  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  princi- 
pal feature;?  are  due  to  subsidence  and  upheavals 
of  the  earth  itself;  end  so  the  question  is  start- 
ed, and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Gigantic  Birds, — In  our  notice  of  rare  fossils, 
wo  have  at  times  mentioned  the  footprints  of  gi- 
gantic birds  found  in  the  sandstone  of  New  £ng- 
hind.  What  kind  of  bird  it  could  have  been  that 
made  such  prints,  has  long  been  a  question  among 
paheontologists,  and  in  some  instances  the  ques- 
tion has  been  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
rounded  groove  which  runs  along  some  of  the 


slabs  between  the  footprints.  What  sort  of  a 
creature  was  it  that  made  them  ?  Professor  Hux- 
ley has  answered  the  question,  having  been  led 
thereto  by  his  researches  into  the  affinities  be- 
tween birds  and  reptiles,  during  which  he  has 
found  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  pterodactyl 
did  at  times  walk  erect.  Hence,  it  was  that  huge 
creature  of  the  primeval  world  that  made  the  so- 
called  bird-tracks,  when  walking,  so  to  speak,  on 
its  hind-legs ;  and  its  tail,  while  in  tliis  position, 
trailing  on  the  soft  mud,  left  the  hollow  groove, 
which  has  so  long  been  a  puzale  to  naturalists. 
This  solution  is  ingenious,  and  wortliy  of  Professor 
Huxley,  and  vra  gladly  assist  in  making  it  known. 
By  the  way,  the  Geological  Society  have  elected 
the  Professor  their  President,  and  therein  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  science. 

Carbonized  Paper. — A  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia has  brought  out  a  kind  of  paper,  which 
he  calls  "  carbonized  paper,  "  which  is  described 
as  superior  to  all  others  either  for  writing  or 
printing  on.  Being  charged  with  an  earthy  car- 
bonate, the  surface  of  ^le  paper  is  quite  frea 
from  that  greasincss  which  so  often  vexes  letter- 
writers  ;  and  however  pale  the  ink  may  be  when 
first  applied,  it  soon  becomes  intensely  black, 
with  the  further  advantage  of  permanence,  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  paper  acts  as  a  mor- 
dant It  is  found  also  that  when  used  for  print- 
*ing,  the  impression  on  the  carbonized  paper  is 
clearer  and  blacker  than  on  ordinary  paper. 

Chemical  Phenomenon. — ^An  ingenious  experi- 
mentalist, desirous  of  showing  various  chemical 
phenomena  by  means  of  the  magic-lantern,  makes 
a  glass  tank,  into  which  different  liquids  or  solu- 
tions  may  be  poured,  which  will  illustrate  the 
eflfecf  of  refraction  on  light  and  other  phenomena. 
If  a  pipette  be  skiUuUv  used  to  introduce  some 
of  the  solutions  into  the  water  in  the  tank,  the 
appearance  thrown  on  the  screen  is  that  of  a 
submarine  volcano,  pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
and  torrents  of  lava,  which,  however,  are  soon 
absorbed  in  the  surrounding  ocean.  A  solution 
of  cochineal  in  alcohol,  similarly  introduced,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  magnificent  crimson  foun- 
tain ;  a  solution  of  Utmus  appears  as  a  delicate 
blue  sky ;  a  few  drops  of  acid  being  let  fall  into 
this  give  a  variety  of  forms  and  oombinations,  as 
of  clouds  seen  in  a  sunset  sky.  Blade,  stormy 
clouds  may  be  produced  by  dropping  into  the 
water  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
solution  and  weak  ammonia ;  and  with  dilute 
Bulphurio  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
other  cloud-cfiects  can  be  represented  which  have 
a  most  impressive  appearance  on  the  screen.  It 
is  possible  also  to  show  the  changes  in  color 
pnxluced  by  chemical  reaction,  the  deoomposition 
of  water  by  a  galvanic  current,  and  the  convection 
of  heat  by  liquids;  and  to  exhibit  all  these  op- 
erations to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  onoe, 
opens  a  new  application  of  the  magic-lantern 
which  clever  operators  will  no  doubt  turn  to  ac- 
count; any  one  familiar  with  the  manipulation 
of  apparatus  will  know  how  to  contrive  the  tanks 
for  the  different  purposes. 

7%«  Hew  Gold  Discoveries  at  Auckland. — Seve- 
ral new  gold-mines  have  been  discovered  in  Auck- 
land, one  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  yielded  68  oz.  of  gold  from  six  cwt  of  quarts^ 
These  recent  discoveries  have  given  a  new  imp&> 
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tus  to  mining  throughout  the  Thames  region, 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  both  from  quartz 
digging  and  sluicing.  Two  and  a  half  columns  of 
the  paper  are  filled  with  accounts  from  the  new 
mines,  of  nuggets  found,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  labor  specified,  from  all  of  which  we 
should  infer  that  the  discoveries  are  of  extraordi- 
nary richness,  importance,  and  extent — Xew  Zea- 
land Examiner. 

Captain  Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer,  has  advis- 
ed his  friends  in  New  York  that  he  will  winter  at 
Repulse  Bay,  and  in  April  next  will  start  wiih 
eight  men  for  King  William's  land,  on  his  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

An  Alarming  Theory. — ^From  the  annual  recur- 
rence of  rains,  meteoric  showers,  and  the  explosions 
of  steam  boilers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Pro- 
fessor Loorais  suggests  a  very  uncomfortable  theory 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  earth  itselC  He 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  sufficient  steam  might 
be  generated  in  the  burning  oentre  of  the  world 
to  blow  the  whole  globe  to  pieces.  A  volcanic 
eruption  under  sea,  or  near  it,  like  that  of  Ve- 
suvius now  in  progress,  may  at  any  moment  con- 
vert the  earth  into  a  huge  steam-boiler,  by  letting 
the  water  in  upon  the  central  fires,  to  be  followed, 
for  aught  we  know,  by  an  explosion  that  shall 
rend  it  apart,  and  Soud  the  fragments  careering 
through  space  as  small  planets  or  meteors,  each 
bearing  off  some  distracted  member  or  members 
of  the  human  family,  to  make,  perchance,  new 
discoveries  and  new  acquaintances  in  other  parts 
of  the  planetarv  system  now  revolving  with  us. 
So  that  the  final  catastrophe  may,  after  all,  be  only 
a  boiler  explosion  on  a  magnificent  scale  of  gran- 
deur and  destruction." 

The  Letters  from  Dr.  Livingstone—The  Lou- 
don  Telegraph  says:  "The  promised  despatches 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  mentioned  in  Sir  R^erick 
Murchison's  letter,  have  now  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Interesting  as  every  line  and  word 
must  be  which  thus  comes  to  us,  however,  the 
public  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  docu- 
ments which  are  soon  to  see  the  light.  The  let- 
ters given  to  Bunduki,  the  Arab  trader,  and 
brought  down  by  him  to  the  coast,  are,  first  of  all, 
fifteen  months  old.  *  Bunduki '  means,  as  all  An- 
glo-Indians will  know,  nothing  else  than  '  son  of 
a  gun.^  It  would  be  the  equivalent,  in  African 
jungles,  of  Leather-stocking's  wbriquei  of  'La 
Lougue  Carabine'  upon  the  American  prairies. 
The  letters  brought  by  Bunduki  will  not  be  very 
rich  in  geographical  or  ethnological  details.  They 
left  the  good  Doctor  in  the  open  and  unknown 
country  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake  Tanga- 
nyika, on  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  which  Mr. 
Young  traced  the  explorer's  track,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  turn  back. 

"  Dr.  Livingstone  would  certainly  strike  the 
great  Lake  Tanganyika  and  double  its  southern 
end  eastward  or  westward.  He  would  probably, 
in  like  manner,  attempt  to  go  round  the  northern 
extremity;  but  whether  he  would  shape  his  course 
thence  for  Baker's  Lake,  or  Speke's  Lake,  or  Zan- 
zibar, is  not  and  cannot  be  known,  nor  will  these 
letters  help  us  much  to  know.  If  they  did,  sup- 
plies and  assistance  would  be  sent ;  for  it  is  pret- 
ty certain  that  Livingstone  must  be  hard  up  for 
stores  and  maiicum  of  all  African  sorts,  wherever 
he  be  at  this  moment;  one  untoward  incident  be- 


ing only  too  certain — that  he  had  lo»t  his  medictoe 
chest.  But  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  and  sound, 
far  past  the  scene  of  his  imaginary  murder,  the 
letters  now  received,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
most  distinctly  show.  Of  course  Africa  is  not 
St.  James's  street  in  point  of  safety  and  comfort ; 
but  from  Tanganyika  Livingstone  would  know  his 
way  home  almost  as  well  as  a  'traveller'  from 
Boodle's  to  Charing  Cross.'* 

Tobacco  Poiwn. — In  a  recent  lecture  on  stima- 
lanta,  Dr.  Willard  Parker  stated  some  important 
physiological  facta  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
tobacco. 

Tlie  five  chief  stimolants  are:  tea,  coffee^  aloobol, 
opium,  tobacco. 

Stimulants,  when  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  go  at 
once  into  the  blood,  and  of  course  operate  promptly 
upon  the  ti.ssues  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Tea 
and  coffee  utimulate ;  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco 
poison, 

Tiirough  the  blood  are  carried  on  the  two  great 
vital  processes,  repair  and  waste.  The  human 
body  always  consuming,  always  replaced,  is  on 
one  hand  an  incessant  funeral,  on  the  other  an  ia- 
cessant  birth. 

Perhaps  tobacco  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  rum,  bat 
they  are  twin  brothers,  and  tobacco  makes  men 
drink.  Tobacco  depresses,  and  the  user  then 
craves  liquor  to  stimulate  him.  It  is  found  im- 
possible to  cure  inebriate  patients  of  the  use  of 
liqtior  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  use  tobacco. 

The  French  public  revenue  from  tobacco  firom 
1812  to  1832  was  annually  $5,600,000,  of  late 
years  it  is  $36,000,000.  During  the  former  period 
there  were  in  France  at  any  given  time  8,000 
lunatics  and  paralytics,  now  there  are  44.000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  totals  increase  in  nearly 
an  even  ratio, — six  and  a  half  times  as  much  to- 
bacco, five  and  a  half  times  as  much  lunacy  and 
paralysis.  In  this  whole  period  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  only  fh>m  30,000,000  to 
88,000,000. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  learned  this  fact  a  few 
years  ago,  be  caused  a  comparative  examinaiioo 
to  be  made  of  the  smokers  and  the  non-smokers 
in  all  the  public  schools  and  educational  insutn- 
tions,  and  the  results  to  be  tabulated.  The  non- 
smokers  were  decidedly  superior  in  phynical  health, 
intellectual  acquirementSi  and  moral  deportment. 
Upon  this  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  public  institu- 
tions  of  education  was  by  law  forbidden,  and 
thirty  thousand  tobacco  pipes  were  broken  in  one 
dayl 

We  never  find  a  healthy  person  among  those 
who  work  in  the  tobacco  business.  In  any  sick- 
ness, a  tobacco-worker  by  the  side  of  an  otherwise 
healthy  countryman,  is  slow  and  doubtful  of  re- 
covery. The  children  of  tobacco  uaere  are  oom- 
paratively  feeble. 

Wonderful  DiscOftertf,^  ThB  California  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  wonderful  dia- 
oovery  which  has  just  been  made  in  that 
State:  "A  vein  of  very  curious  rock  has  r^ 
cently  been  discovered  in  Kl  Dorado  county,  which 
as  yet  has  failed  to  elicit  (torn  the  scientifically 
inclined  any  satisfactory  explanation.  Several 
large  slabs  have  been  taken  out  and  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  this  city.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  it 
represents  landscape  drawing  wranght  by  the 
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friends  begin  to  have  gprave  apprehensions  whether 
it  can  stand.  Official  returns  stale  the  annaal  de- 
ficits, frotn  1860  to  1866,  to  amount  to  £114,- 
000,000  sterling.  Many  of  the  smaller  Slates  of 
Europe,  such  as  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Poriugal,  are 
in  a  similar  condition.  It  is  a  melaticholy  reflec- 
tion that,  admirable  as  are  the  enterprise,  inven- 
tion, skill,  and  laborious  industry  of  the  toiling 
million^  of  producing  classes  in  Europe,  they  are 
deprived  ot  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  by  the  perpetual  drain  made  upon 
them  to  sustain  this  armed  rivalry  kept  up  by  their 
rulers."  And,  considering  such  a  prodigious  an- 
nual tax  upon  the  masses  of  Europe,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  chat  we  hear  of  famine  and  starva- 
tion in  so  many  even  of  her  fertile  provinces — in 
France  and  Germany,  in  Poland,  Finland  and 
Italy.  K.  Legoy  t,  the  Secretary  of  the  statistical 
Society  of  Paris,  writes:  **Letus  for  a  moment 
suppose  that,  by  an  understauditig  with  the  great 
Powers,  a  disarming  in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
was  effected.  Immediately  two  millions  of  men, 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty-live  years  of  age,  consti- 
tuting the  flower  of  the  population  of  that  age,  are  re- 
stored to  labors  of  peace,  and  at  once  an  annual 
saving  of  £64,OU0,o0u  is  effected  on  the  totality 
of  European  budgets." 

The  same  author  further  shows  that  this  reduc- 
tion of  only  onC'half  of  the  armies  would  afford 
funds  fur  the  oompletion  of  the  entire  network  of 
railways  throughout  Europe  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  primary  school  in  every  parish  and  commune; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  enable  all  the  na* 
tional  debts  of  Europe  to  be  paid  off  in  less  than 
forty  years,  thus  occasioniog  an  immense  allevia- 
tion of  popular  burdens,  and  an  incalculable  stim- 
ulus to  busmess. 

The  Efigli'tfi  Parliament  enacted  in  1770  that 
**  whoever  shall  impose  upon,  seduce  and  betray 
into  matrimony,  any  of  his  majesty's  male  sub- 
jects by  scents,  paints,  cosmetic  washes,  artilicial 
teeth,  talse  hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes  or  bolstered  hips,"  should  be 
prosecuted  for  witchcraft,  and  that  the  marriage 
should  be  null  and  void. 

I»  the  SchoolmoKter  Abroad  or  at  Some  t — People 
have  talked  of  the  schoolmaster  being  abroad,  and 
the  general  spread  of  education.  Never  was  a 
greater  or  more  mischievous  error  entertained. 
Parliamentary  returns  show  that  one-third  of  the 
men  of  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Nor- 
folk, who  married  in  18«5,  had  to  make  their 
mark  instead  of  signing  their  name  to  the  re- 
gister ;  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  men  of 
Suffolk,  Bedfordshire,  and  Staffordshire,  were  in 
the  same  discreditable  predicament.  In  South 
Wales  more  than  half  the  women  were  unable  to 
write  their  names  when  married;  and  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  the  children  are  put  early  to 
work  at  straw-plaiting,  the  proportion  of  the 
uninstrucled  is  very  little  less.  In  Liverpool,  out 
of  23,740  persons  who  were  apprehended  in  1 866, 
only  253  could  read  or  write  well;  while  of  720 
children,  dealt  with  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders' 
Act,  not  one  could  do  so.  For  the  148,U0U  mar- 
riages that  were  made  in  England  in  1864,  42,0u0 
of  the  men  and  68,600  of  the  women  (using 
round  numbers)  signed  with  a  mark  I — Builder. 

Marriage  after  Divorce, — The  returns  just  issued 
show  that  there  were  23  marriages  in  England 


and  Wales  in  1866,  in  which  one  or  other  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  stated  to  have  beea 
previously  divorced.  Nine  divorced  men  married 
spinsters,  five  divorced  men  married  widows,  eight 
bachelors  and  one  widower  married  divorced  wo- 
men. These  numbers  are  considerably  leas  than 
those  of  the  previous  year,  when  there  were  48 
cases  of  marriage  after  divoroe — viz. :  23  divorced 
men  married  spinsters,  four  divorced  men  married 
widows,  17  bachelors  married  divorced  women, 
3  widowers  married  divorced  women,  and  one 
divorced  man  married  a  divorced  woman.  In 
1864,  there  were  22  cases  of  marriage  after  divoroe, 
in  1868  there  were  dO  cases,  and  in  1862  there 
were  29  cases.  In  the  five  years  1862-66,  there 
were  142  marriages  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  stated  to  have  been  pre- 
viously divorced. — London  7Vne«. 

A  necdote  of  Lord  Eldon, — The  Chancellor  was 
Bitting  in  bis  study  over  a  table  of  papers,  when  a 
young  and  lovely  girl,  slightly  rustic  lu  her  attire, 
slightly  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  her  posi- 
tion, but  thoroughly  in  command  of  her  wits,  en- 
tered the  room  one  day  and  walked  up  to  ibe 
lawyer's  chair.  **  My  dear,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
rising  and  bowing  with  the  old  world  courtesy, 
"  who  are  you  ?  "  "  Lord  Eldon,"  answered  the 
blushing  maiden,  "  1  am  Bessie  Bridge,  of  Weobly, 
the  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Weobly,  and  pajia 
has  sent  me  to  remind  you  of  a  promise  which 
you  made  him  when  I  was  a  little  baby,  aud  you 
were  a  guest  in  his  house  on  the  occasion  of  your 
first  election  as  member  of  parliament  lor  Weobly.'* 
"  A  promise,  my  dear  young  lady,"  interposed  the 
Chancellor,  trying  to  recall  how  he  had  pledged 
himself.  **  x  es,  Lord  Eldon,  a  promise ;  you 
were  standing  over  my  cradle,  when  papa  s^id  to 
yon,  '  Mr.  Scott,  promise  me  that  if  ever  you  are 
Lord  Chancellor,  when  my  little  girl  is  a  poor 
clergyman's  wife,  you  will  give  her  husband  » 
living; '  and  you  answered,  *Mr.  Bridge,  my  pro- 
mise is  not  worth  half-a-crown,  but  I  give  it  to  you, 
wishing  it  were  worth  more ! '  "  Enthusiastically 
the  ChanOellor  exclaimed,  "You  are  quite  right; 
I  admit  the  obligation ;  I  remember  all  about  it ;  ^ 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  archly  surveying  the 
damsel,  whose  graces  were  the  reverse  of  inatrouly, 
he  added,  "But  surely  the  time  for  keeping  my 
promise  has  not  yet  arrived.  You  cannot  be  any 
one's  wife  at  present  ?  "  For  a  few  seconds  Bessie 
hesitated  for  an  answer,  and  then,  with  a  blush 
and  a  ripple  of  silver  laughter,  she  replied,  *'  No, 
but  I  do  so  wish  to  be  somebody's  wife  1  I  am 
engaged  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  there  is  a 
living  in  Herefordshire,  near  my  old  home,  that 
has  recently  fallen  vacant^  and  if  you'll  give  it  to 
Alfl^  why  then.  Lord  Eldon,  we  shall  marry 
before  the  end  of  the  year."  Is  there  need  to  say 
that  the  Chancellor  forthwith  summoned  his  seer^ 
tary,  that  the  secretary  forthwith  made  out  the 
presentation  to  Bessie's  lover,  aud  that,  having 
given  the  Chancellor  a  kiss  of  gratitude.  Bessie 
made  good  speed  back  to  Herefordshire,  hugging 
the  precious  document  the  whole  way  home. 

A  Prolific  CourUry. — Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  Idtst 
Rambles  amongst  the  Indians  of  tfit  Rocky  Mouft^ 
taitis  and  the  Audex,  says  of  the  Uruguay  and  the 
mighty  Paraguay,  that,  "  in  the  course  of  eightevn 
hundred  miles,  they  afford  a  highway  and  foi^d  fi>r 
more  than  HtXy  tribes  of  Indiana^  and  their  waters 


